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JUVENILE    POEMS 


ON  Htg  MOTHER'S  BIRTHDAY. 

fmiTRjr  AT  TBB  AOI  OF  BIOBT. 

Clad  in  all  their  brightest  green. 
This  day  the  yerdaat  fields  are  seen ; 
The  tuneful  birds  begin  their  lay, 
To  celebrate  thy  natal  day. 

The  breeze  is  still,  the  sea  is  calm. 
And  the  whole  scene  combines  to  charm  ; 
The  flowetB  revive,  this  charming  May, 
Becanse  it  is  thy  natal  day. 

The  sky  is  blue,  the  day  serene. 
And  only  pleasore  now  is  seen ; 
The  rose,  the  pink,  the  tulip  gay. 
Combine  to  bless  thy  natal  day. 


A  PRAYER. 
wnrmm  at  tbs  ao«  of  msn. 

O  QoD  !  my  Father  and  my  Friend, 
Ever  thy  blessings  to  me  send ; 
Let  me  have  Virtue  for  my  guide. 
And  Wisdom  always  at  my  side. 
Thus  cheerfully  through  life  HI  go, 
Kor  ever  feel  the  sting  of  woe ; 


Contented  with  the  humblest  lot — 
Happy,  though  in  the  meanest  cot. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

wurmn  at  ths  aos  of  slstsw. 

The  inf^t  muse,  Jehovah  1  would  aspire 
To  swell  the  adoration  of  the  lyre : 
Source  of  all  good  I  oh,  teach  my  voice  to  sing 
Thee,  from  whom  Nature's  genuine  beauties 

apring; 
Thee,  God  of  truth,  omnipotent  and  wise. 
Who  iaidst  to  Chaos,  "let  the  earth  arise.*' 
O  Author  of  the  rich  luxuriant  ytfac  1 
Love,  Truth,  and  Mercy  in  thy  works  appear : 
Within  their  orbs  the  planets  dost  Thou  keep. 
And  e'en  hast  limited  the  mighty  deep. 
Oh  1  could  I  number  thy  inspiring  ways, 
And  wake  the  voice  of  animated  praise  ! 
Ah,  no  1  the  theme  shall  swell  a  cherub's  note ; 
To  Thee  celestial  hymns  of  rapture  float 
'Tis  not  for  me  in  lowly  strains  to  sing 
Thee,  God  of  mercy, — ^heaven's  immortal  King  ! 
Yet  to  that  happiness  Td  fain  aspire — 
Oh  I  fiU  my  heart  with  elevated  fire : 
With  angel-songs  an  artless  voice  shall  blend. 
The  grateful  offering  shall  to  Thee  ascend. 


JCTEyiLK  POEMS. 


Tes  !  Thoa  wilt  breathe  a  spirit  o'er  my  lyre. 
And  "fill  my  beatmg  heart  with  sacred  fire !  * 
And  when  to  Thee  my  yooth,  my  hfia^  Tve  giren, 
Baiae  me  to  join  EUza,'  blest  in  HeaTen. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


waiiiaii  AT  THS  Aos  OF  Burrsx. 


jean  old; 


tobv. 
bead- 

or 


[One  of  ber  cariiert  taates  «■•  a  paarioa  for  Shakapcaie, 
wliidi  die  read,  as  ber  rhoicwt  leoeataon,  at 
aod  in  later  daji  die  woold  often  refer  to  the  boon  of 
ahe  had  paaed  fai  n  eecret  hannt  of  her  own— «  aeaft 
the  bnadbei  of  an  old  apple-tree— wfaete,  rerdling  fai  the 
treamrea  of  the  dicridied  volmne,  ahe  WNdd  beoone 
pletdy  abeoriwd  in  the  imaginative  woM  it  revealed 
The  following  linei,  writtai  at  deven  jears  <M,  ottj 
dnoed  as  a  proof  of  her  JoTenile  cnthnriasm. — 
Mr»  Hemant  bp  kar  Sisttr,  p.  6,  7.] 

I  LOTB  to  rove  o'er  history's  page. 
Recall  the  hero  and  the  sage ; 
Bevive  the  actions  of  the  dead. 
And  memoiy  of  ages  fled : 
Yet  it  yields  me  greater  pleasure. 
To  read  the  poet's  pleasing  measure. 
Led  by  Shakspeare,  bard  inspired, 
The  bosom's  eneigies  are  fired ; 
We  learn  to  shed  the  generous  tear, 
O'er  poor  Ophelia's  sacred  bier ; 
To  love  the  merry  moonlit  scene. 
With  fiiiry  elves  in  valleys  green ; 
Or,  borne  on  fancy's  heavenly  wings. 
To  listen  while  sweet  Ariel  sings. 
How  sweet  the  "  native  woodnotes  wild' 
Of  him,  the  Muse's  fiivourite  child  I 
Of  him  whose  magic  lays  impart 
Each  various  feeling  to  the  heart ! 


TO  MY  BROTHER  AND  SISTER  IN  THE 

COUNTRY. 

WaiTTBir  AT  TBS  AOK  OF  KLBVCN. 

[At  about  the  age  of  deren,  ahe  paand  a  winter  In  London 
with  her  father  and  mother;  and  a  similar  aojoom  was  re- 
peated in  the  fonowing  year,  after  which  she  never  vidted  tiie 
metroptrili.  The  contrast  between  the  confinement  of  a  town 
lUiB,  and  Uie  happy  freedom  of  her  own  monntain  home,  was 
even  then  so  distasteftil  to  her,  that  the  indolgenoes  of  piays 
and  dghts  soon  ceased  to  be  cared  for,  and  ahe  longed  to 
rejoin  her  younger  brother  and  sister  In  their  iavomrite  mtal 
haunts  and  amusements — the  nottery  wood,  the  beloTed 
^iple-toee,  the  old  aebour,  with  its  swing,  the  post-office  tree, 
la  whose  trunk  a  daDy  interdiange  of  (amDy  letters  was  estab- 

1  A  sister  whom  the  author  bad  lost. 


the  Signal 


hf  hendf.)  and, 
the  eeedinre,  or  the 
Statioa,  or  tlKRonan 
the  pleaane  with  wtakh  she 

la 


still,  the  frerii 

eipeiiiuon  to 

In  one  of 

forward  to  her 

Pl8.».] 


Hafft  soon  well  meet  again, 

Free  from  sorrow,  care,  and  pain ; 

Soon  again  well  rise  with  dawn. 

To  roam  the  verdant  dewy  lawn; 

Soon  the  budding  leaves  well  hail. 

Or  wander  through  the  well-known  vale ; 

Or  weave  the  smiling  wreath  of  flowers; 

And  sport  awiqr  the  lig^t-wingfd  hours. 

Soon  weHrmi  the  agile  race; 

Soon,  dear  playmates,  well  embraoe ; — 

Through  the  wheat-field  or  the  grove. 

We'll  hand  in  hand  delighted  rove ; 

Or,  beneath  some  spreading  oak. 

Ponder  the  instructive  book ; 

Or  view  the  ships  that  swiftly  glide. 

Floating  on  the  peaceful  tide ; 

Or  raise  again  the  can>ll*d  lay ; 

Or  join  again  in  mirthful  play ; 

Or  listen  to  the  humming  bees, 

As  their  murmurs  swell  the  breese ; 

Or  seek  the  primrose  where  it  springs ; 

Or  chase  the  fly  with  painted  wings; 

Or  talk  beneath  the  art>our*s  shade ; 

Or  mark  the  tender  shooting  blade : 

Or  stray  beside  the  babbling  stream. 

When  Luna  sheds  her  placid  beam ; 

Or  gaze  upon  the  glas^  sea 

Happy,  happy  shall  we  be ! 


SONNET    TO   MY   MOTHER. 

warmtiv  at  the  a«s  of  twslvs. 

To  thee,  maternal  guardian  of  my  youth, 

I  pour  the  genuine  numbers  free  from 
The  lays  inspired  by  gratitude  and  truth ; 

For  thou  wilt  prize  the  efiusion  of  the  heart 
Oh  1  be  it  mine,  with  sweet  and  pious  care, 

To  calm  thy  bosom  in  the  hour  of  grief; 
With  soothing  tenderness  to  chase  the  tear, 

With  fond  endearments  to  impart  relief : 
Be  mine  thy  warm  affection  to  repay 

With  duteous  love  in  thy  declining  hours ; 

My  filial  hand  shall  strew  unfiiding  flowers. 
Perennial  roses,  to  adorn  thy  way : 
Still  may  thy  grateful  children  round  thee  smile-^ 
Their  pleasmg  care  auction  shall  beguile. 


JUVENILE  POEMS. 


SONNET. 

mUTTBIff  AT  TRS  AOB  Of  THIRTSS2W. 

Tq  sweet  to  think  tho  spirits  of  the  blest 

May  hover  round  the  yirtuotis  man's  repose ; 
And  oA  in  Tisions  animate  his  breast. 

And  scenes  of  bright  beatitude  disclose. 
The  ministers  of  Heayen,  with  pure  control. 

May  bid  his  sorrow  and  emotion  cease. 
Inspire  the  pious  fervour  of  his  soul. 

And  whisper  to  his  bosom  hallow'd  peace. 
Ah,  tender  thought  I  that  oft  with  sweet  relief 

May  cbazm  the  bosom  of  a  weeping  friend. 
Beguile  with  magic  power  the  tear  of  grief. 

And  pensiTO  pleasure  with  devotion  blcud ; 
While  oft  he  fancies  music,  sweetly  fainty 
The  airy  lay  of  some  departed  saint 


RURAL  WALKS. 

WKirrSV  AT  THB  AGS  OF  TBTHTISN. 

Oh  !  may  I  ever  pass  my  happy  hours 

In  Cambrian  Talleys  and  romantic  bowers ; 

For  eveiy  spot  in  sylvan  beauty  drest. 

And  eveiy  landscape,  charms  my  youthful  breast. 

And  much  I  love  to  hail  the  vernal  mom, 

When  flowers  of  spring  the  mossy  seat  adorn ; 

And  sometimes  through  the  lonely  wood  I  stray, 

To  cull  the  tender  rosebuds  in  my  way ; 

And  seek  in  every  wild  secluded  dell. 

The  weeping  cowslip  and  the  azure  bell ; 

With  all  the  blosBoms,  fairer  in  the  dew. 

To  form  the  gay  festoon  of  varied  hue. 

And  oft  I  seek  the  cultivated  green, 

The  fertile  meadow,  and  the  village  scene ; 

Where  rosy  children  sport  around  the  cot, 

Or  gather  woodbine  from  the  garden  spot. 

And  there  I  wander  by  the  cheerful  rill^ 

That  muimuiB  near  the  osiers  and  the  mill ; 

To  view  the  smiling  peasants  turn  the  hay, 

And  listen  to  their  pleasing  festive  lay. 

I  love  to  loiter  in  the  spreading  grove, 

Or  in  the  mountain  eceneiy  to  rove; 

Where  snmnute  rise  in  awful  grace  around. 

With  hoary  moss  and  tufted  verdure  crown'd ; 

Where  diflb  in  solemn  majesty  are  piled, 

"And  frown  npon  the  vale"  with  grandeur  wild : 

And  there  I  view  the  mouldering  tower  sublime, 

Ana/d  in  all  the  blending  shades  of  Time. 

The  any  upland  and  the  woodland  green, 
The  vaDey,  and  romantic  mountain  scene ; 


The  lowly  hermitage,  or  fair  domain. 

The  dell  retired,  or  willow-shaded  lane ; 

"  And  eveiyepot  in  sylvan  beauty  drest, 

And  every  landscape,  charms  my  youthful  breast" 


SONNET. 

WRITTSIV  AT  TRS  AOB  OW  THIRTSBM. 

[In  1806,  a  ooDeetion  of  her  poems,  which  bad  long  been 
Rgsrded  emongst  her  friends  with  a  d^Eiee  of  admimtlon 
perhftps  iDOTe  pertial  than  Judldoiis,  was  mbmltted  to  the 
world,  in  the  form  (osrtainlj  an  ill-adTised  one)  of  a  quarto 
Tolome.  Its  appearance  drew  down  the  animadTenlons  of 
some  self-constituted  arbiter  of  public  taste,  ^  and  the  yoang 
poetess  was  thus  early  initiated  into  the  pahis  and  perils 
attendant  upon  tlie  career  of  an  author ; — ^though  it  may  here 
be  obsenred,  that,  as  &r  as  criticism  was  concerned,  this  was 
at  once  the  flnt  and  but  time  she  was  destined  to  meet  with 
any  tiling  lUce  hanhnen  or  mortification.  Though  this  unex- 
pected severity  was  fdt  bitterly  for  a  few  days,  her  buoyant 
spirit  soon  rose  above  it,  and  her  effUslons  continued  to  be 
poured  forth  as  spontaneously  as  the  song  of  the  slqrlark.] 


I  LOYX  to  hail  the  mild  and  baUny  hour 

When  evening  spreads  around  her  twilight  veil ; 
When  dews  descend  on  every  languid  flower. 

And  sweet  and  tranquil  is  the  summer  gale. 
Then  let  me  wander  by  the  peaceful  tide. 

While  o'er  the  wave  the  breezes  lightly  play ; 
To  hear  the  waters  murmur  as  they  glide. 

To  mark  tho  frding  smile  of  dosing  day. 
There  let  me  linger,  blest  in  visions  dear. 

Till  the  soft  moonbeams  tremble  on  the  seas ; 
While  melting  sounds  decay  on  fancy's  ear. 

Of  airy  music  floating  on  the  breeze. 
For  still  when  evening  sheds  the  genial  dews, 
That  pensive  hour  is  sacred  to  the  muse. 

i  The  criticism  referred  to,  and  which,  considering  the  cir^ 

cumstanoes  under  which  the  volume  appeared,  was  oertainjy 

somewtiat  ungenerous,  and  quite  uncalled  for,  ran  as  follows: 

— **  We  hear  that  these  poems  are  the '  genuine  productions 
of  a  young  Udy,  written  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thir- 
teen years,'  and  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  question  the  intel- 
ligence ;  but  although  the  fact  may  insure  them  an  indulgent 
reception  from  all  those  who  have  *  children  dear,'  yet,  when 
a  little  giti  publishes  a  large  quarto,  we  are  disposed  to 
examine  before  we  admit  her  claims  to  public  attention. 
Many  of  Miss  Browne's  compositions  are  extremely  j^funs 
However,  though  Miss  Browne's  poems  contain  some  errone* 
ous  and  some  pitiable  lines,  we  must  praise  tiie  '  Reflections 
in  a  mined  Castle,'  and  the  poetic  strain  in  which  they  are 
delivered.  The  lines  to  *  Patriotism '  contain  good  thoughts 
and  forcible  Images ;  and  if  the  youthful  author  were  to  con- 
tent henelf  for  some  years  with  reading  instead  of  writing, 
we  should  open  any  future  work  from  her  pen  with  an  expec- 
tation of  pleasure,  founded  on  our  recollection  of  this  publi- 
cation; though  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  obsare,  that 
J  premature  talents  are  not  always  to  be  considered  as  signs  of 
iitiire  excellence.  The  honeysuckle  attaiu  maturity  before 
the  oak."— AfoiiXA/y  Rtvine,  1800. 


JUVENILE  POEMS. 


KNULAND  AND   SPAIN;   OR,   VALOUR 
AND  PATRIOTISM. 

WKITTKN  AT  TRC  AOB  OF  FOITRTirBN. 

——"  Hit  iword  the  hnm  maa  drnm. 
And  Mln  no  omen  but  hit  country's  enuse."— Pofb. 

[Ktw  tourcei  of  inipintlon  were  now  opening  to  her  view. 
Dtrthdi^  addrenee,  tongs  by  the  aeaahore,  and  inTocations 
to  bines,  were  henceforth  to  be  dlvenifled  with  warlilce 
themes ;  and  tnimpets  and  banners  now  floated  through  the 
dreams  in  which  birds  and  flowen  had  once  reigned  paza- 
mount.  Her  two  elder  brothers  had  entered  the  army  at  an 
early  AS*!  And  were  both  serving  in  the  23d  Rojal  Welsh 
FusflierSk  One  of  them  was  now  engaged  in  the  Spanish 
campaign  under  Sir  John  Moore ;  and  a  Tivid  imagination 
and  enthttsiastio  affections  being  alike  enlisted  in  the  cause, 
lier  young  mind  was  filled  with  glorious  visions  of  British 
valour  and  Spanish  patriotism.  In  her  ardent  vtew,  the  days 
of  chivalry  seemed  to  be  restored,  and  the  very  namee  which 
were  of  daily  oocurronce  in  the  despatches,  were  involun- 
tarily associated  with  tlie  deeds  of  Roland  and  his  Paladins, 
or  of  her  own  especial  hero,  **  The  Cid  Ruy  Dias,"  the  Cam- 
peador.  Under  the  inspiration  of  these  fiMlings,  she  oompoeed 
a  poem  entitled  **  England  and  Spain/'  which  was  pnbUsbed 
and  afterwards  translated  into  Spanish.  This  cannot  but  be 
considered  as  a  very  remarlcable  production  for  a  girl  of  four- 
teen ;  lof^  sentiments,  correctness  of  language,  and  historical 
knowledge,  being  all  strikingly  displayed  in  iL— -Memoir, 
p.  10, 11.] 

Too  long  have  Tyraimy  and  Power  combined 
To  Bway,  with  iron  sceptre,  o*er  mankind ; 
Long  has  Oppression  worn  th'  imperial  robe, 
And  Rapine's  sword  haa  wasted  half  the  globe ! 
0*er  Europe's  cultured  realms,  and  climes  afar, 
Triumphant  Qaul  has  poui'd  the  tide  of  war : 
To  her  fiiir  Austria  veil'd  the  standard  bright ; 
Ausonia's  lovely  plains  have  own'd  her  might; 
While  Prussia's  eagle,  never  taught  to  yield, 
Forsook  her  towering  height  on  Jena's  field  I 

0  gallant  Frederic  I  could  thy  parted  shade 
Have  seen  thy  country  vanquish'd  and  betray'd, 
How  had  thy  soul  indignant  moum'd  her  shamo, 
Her  sullied  trophies,  and  her  tamish'd  £Eune  ! 
When  Valour  wept  hunented  Brunswick's  doom, 
And  nursed  with  tears  the  laurels  on  his  tomb ; 
When  Prussia,  drooping  o'er  her  hero's  grave, 
Invoked  his  spirit  to  descend  and  save ; 
Then  set  her  glories — then  expired  her  sim. 
And  fraud  achieved  e'en  more  than  conquest  won  ! 

O'er  peaceful  realms,  that  smiled  with  plenty 
gay. 
Has  desolation  spread  her  ample  sway ; 
Thy  blast,  0  Ruin  I  on  tremendous  wings. 
Has  proudly  swept  o'er  empires,  nations,  kings. 


Thus  the  wild  hurricane's  impetuous  force 
With  dark  destruction  marks  its  whelming  course^ 
Despoils  the  woodland's  pomp,  the  blooming  plain. 
Death  on  its  pinion,  vengeance  in  its  train  1 
— Rise,  Freedom,  rise  1  and,  breaking  from  thy 

trance. 
Wave  the  dread  banner,  seize  the  glittering  lance ! 
With  arm  of  might  assert  thy  sacred  cause, 
And  call  thy  champions  to  defend  thy  laws ! 
How  long  shall  tyrant  power  her  throne  main- 

taini 
How  long  shall  despots  and  usurpera  reign  1 
Is  honour^s  lofty  soul  for  ever  fled  ! 
Is  virtue  losti  is  martial  ardour  dead) 
Is  there  no  heart  where  worth  and  valour  dwell. 
No  patriot  Walla.ce,  no  undaunted  Txll  ? 
Yes,  Freedom  1  yes  !  thy  sons,  a  noble  band. 
Around  thy  banner,  firm,  exulting  stand ; 
Once  more,  'tis  thine,  invincible  to  wield 
The  beamy  spear  and  adamantine  shield  1 
Again  thy  cheek  with  proud  resentment  glows, 
Again  thy  lion-glance  appals  thy  foes ; 
Thy  kindling  eye-beam  darts  unconquer'd  fires, 
Thy  look  sublime  the  warrior's  heart  inspires ; 
And,  while  to  guard  thy  standard  and  thy  right, 
Castilians  rush,  intrepid,  to  the  fight, 
Lo  1  Britain's  generous  host  their  aid  supply. 
Resolved  for  thee  to  triumph  or  to  die ; 
And  Glory  smiles  to  see  Iberia's  name 
EnroU'd  with  Albion's  in  the  book  of  fimie ! 

Illustrious  names  !  still,  still  united  beam. 
Be  BtiU  the  hero's  boast,  the  poet's  theme : 
So,  when  two  radiant  gems  together  shine. 
And  in  one  wreath  their  lucid  light  combine ; 
Each,  as  it  sparkles  with  transoendant  rays. 
Adds  to  the  lustre  of  its  kindred  blaze. 

Descend,  O  Qeniua  1  from  thy  orb  descend  ! 
Thy  glowing  thought,  thy  kindling  spirit  lend  ! 
Aa  Memnon's  harp  (so  ancient  fables  say) 
With  sweet  vibration  meets  the  morning  ray. 
So  let  the  chords  thy  heavenly  presence  own. 
And  swell  a  louder  note,  a  nobler  tone ; 
Call  from  the  sun,  her  burning  throne  on  high, 
The  seraph  Ecstasy,  with  lightning  eye ; 
Steal  from  the  source  of  day  empyreal  fire. 
And  breathe  the  soul  of  rapture  o'er  the  lyre  ! 

Hail,  Albion  !    hail,  thou  land  of  freedom's 
birth! 
Pride  of  the  main,  and  Phcenix  of  the  earth  I 
Thou  second  Rome,  where  mercy,  justice,  dwell. 
Whose  sons  in  wisdom  as  in  anns  excel  t 
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Thine  are  the  daimtleas  bands,  like   Spartaus 

braTe, 
Bold  in  the  field,  faiumphant  on  the  wave  ,* 
In  daaaic  elegance  and  arts  divine, 
To  rival  Athens'  Mrest  palm  is  thine ; 
For  taste  and  fimcy  from  Hymettus  fly, 
And  richer  bloom  beneath  thy  varying  sky, 
Where  Science  mounts  in  radiant  car  sublime 
To  other  worlds  beyond  the  sphere  of  time ! 
Hail,  Albion,  hail  I  to  thee  has  fate  denied 
Peravian  mines  and  rich  Hindostan's  pride, 
The  gems  that  Ormuz  and  Qolconda  boast. 
And  all  the  wealth  of  Montezuma^s  coast : 
For  thee  no  Plarian  marbles  brightly  shine. 
No  glowing  suns  mature  the  blushing  vine ; 
No  light  Arabian  gales  their  wings  expand, 
To  waft  Sabseau  incense  o'er  the  land ; 
No  graceful  cedars  crown  thy  lofty  hillsy 
No  trickling  myrrh  for  thee  its  balm  distils ; 
Not  from  thy  trees  the  lucid  amber  flows, 
And  &r  from  thee  the  scented  cassia  blows : 
Yet  fearless  Coxxmierce,  pillar  of  thy  throne, 
Makes  aU  the  wealth  of  foreign  climes  thy  own  ; 
From  Lapland's  shore  to  Afric's  fervid  reign. 
She  bids  thy  ensigns  float  above  the  main ; 
Unfurls  her  streamers  to  the  £iivouring  gale. 
And  shows  to  other  worlds  her  daring  sail : 
Then  waits  their  gold,  their  varied  stores  to  thoe. 
Queen  of  the  trident !  empress  of  the  sea ! 

For  this  thy  noble  sons  have  spread  alarms, 
And  bade  the  zones  resound  with  Britedn's  amu; ! 
CaJpd's  proud  rock,  and  Syria's  palmy  shore. 
Have  heard  and  trembled  at  their  battle's  roar; 
The  sacred  waves  of  fertilising  Nile 
Have  seen  the  triumphs  of  the  conquering  isle ; 
For  this,  for  this,  the  Samiel-blast  of  war 
Has  roll'd  o'er  Vincent's  cape  and  Trafalgar  ! 
Victorious  RoDiTST  spread  thy  thunder^s  sound, 
And  Neusos  fell,  with  fiime  immortal  crown'd — 
Blest  if  their  perils  and  their  blood  could  gain, 
To  grace  thy  hand,  the  sceptre  of  the  main  ! 
The  milder  emblems  of  the  virtues  calm — 
The  poet's  verdant  bay,  the  sage's  palm — 
These  in  thy  laurel's  blooming  foliage  twine. 
And  zx»und  thy  brows  a  deathless  wreath  com- 
bine: 
Not  Mindo's  banks,  nor  Moles'  classic  tide. 
Are  hallowed  more  than  Avon's  haunted  side ; 
Nor  is  thy  Thames  a  lees  inspiring  theme 
Than  pure  Ilissus,  or  than  Tiber^s  stream. 

• 

Bright  in  the  annals  of  th'  impartial  page, 
Britannia's  heroes  live  from  age  to  age  I 


Fi-om  ancient  days,  when  dwelt  her  savage  race. 
Her  painted  natives,  foremost  in  the  chase. 
Free  from  all  cares  for  luxury  or  gain. 
Lords  of  the  wood  and  monarchs  of  the  plain  ; 
To  these  Augustan  days,  when  social  arts 
Refine  and  meliorate  her  manly  hearts ; 
From  doubtful  Arthur — ^hero  of  romance. 
King  of  the  circled  board,  the  spear,  the  lanoe — 
To  those  whose  recent  trophies  grace  her  shield. 
The  gallant  victors  of  Yimeira's  field ; 
Still  have  her  warriors  borne  th*  unfading  crcwn 
And  made  the  British  flag  the  ensign  of  renown. 

Spirit  of  Alfred  !  patriot  soul  sublime  .* 
Thou  morning-star  of  error's  darkest  time  ! 
Prince  of  the  Lion-heart !  whose  arm  in  fighty 
On  Syria's  plains  repell'd  Saladin's  might  t 
Edward  I  for  bright  heroic  deeds  revered, 
By  Cressy's  fame  to  Britain  still  endear'd  ! 
Triumphant  Hemrt  I  thou,  whose  valour  proud, 
The  lofty  plume  of  crested  Grallia  bow'd ! 
Look  down,  look  down,  exalted  shades !    and 

view 
Your  Albion  still  to  freedom  s  banner  true  ! 
Behold  the  land,  ennobled  by  your  &me. 
Supreme  in  gloiy,  and  of  spotless  name : 
And,  as  the  pyramid  indignant  rears 
Its  awful  head,  and  mocks  the  waste  of  years ; 
See  her  secure  in  pride  of  virtue  tower, 
While  prostrate  nations  kiss  the  rod  of  power  ! 

Lo  !  where  her  pennons,  waving  high,  aspire, 
Bold  Victoiy  hovers  near,  "with  eyes  of  fire  !" 
While  Lusitania  hails,  with  just  applause, 
The  brave  defenders  of  her  injured  cause ; 
Bids  the  fiill  song,  the  note  of  triumph  rise. 
And  swells  th'  exulting  paean  to  the  skies  ! 

And  they,  who  late  with  auguUi,  hard  to  tell, 
Breathed  to  their  cherish'd  realms  a  sad  farewell ! 
\Mio,  as  the  vessel  bore  them  o'er  the  tide. 
Still  fondly  lingei^d  on  its  deck,  and  sigh'd ; 
Gazed  on  the  shore,  till  tears  obscured  their  sights 
And  the  blue  distance  melted  into  light — 
The  Royal  exiles,  forced  by  Gallia's  hate 
To  fly  for  refuge  in  a  foreign  state — 
They,  soon  returning  o'er  the  western  main. 
Ere  long  may  view  their  clime  beloved  again : 
And  as  the  blazing  pillar  led  the  host 
Of  fiuthful  Israel  o'er  the  desert  coast, 
So  may  Britannia  guide  the  noble  band 
O'er  the  wild  ocean  to  their  native  land. 
0  glorious  isle  ! — 0  sovereign  of  the  waves  I 
Thine  are  the  sons  who  "  never  will  be  slaves  I " 
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See  them  once  more,  with  ardent  hearts  advance, 
And  rend  the  laurels  of  insulting  France; 
To  brave  Castile  their  potent  aid  supply. 
And  wave,  0  Freedom !  wave  thy  sword  on  high ! 

Is  there  no  bard  of  heavenly  power  posaess'd 
To  thrill,  to  rouse,  to  animate  the  breast) 
Like  Shakspeare  o'er  the  secret  nund  to  sway. 
And  call  each  wayward  passion  to  obeyl 
Is  there  no  bard,  imbued  with  hallowed  fire. 
To  wake  the  chords  of  Ossian's  magic  lyre ; 
^Vhose  numbers  breathing  all  his  flame  divine. 
The  patriot's  name  to  ages  might  consign? 
Rise,  Inspiration  I  rise  !  be  this  thy  theme. 
And  mount,  like  Uriel,  on  the  golden  beam  ! 

Oh,  could  my  muse  on  seraph  pinion  spring, 
And  sweep  with  rapture's  hand  the  trembling 

string! 
Could  she  the  bosom  energies  control, 
And  pour  impassion'd  fervour  o'er  the  soul ! 
Oh,  could  she  strike  the  harp  to  Milton  given, 
Brought  by  a  cherub  from  th'  empyrean  heaven ! 
Ah,  finiitless  wish  t  ah,  prayer  preforr'd  in  vain, 
For  her — ^the  humblest  of  the  woodland  train ; 
Tet  shall  her  feeble  voice  essay  to  raise 
The  hymn  of  liberty,  the  song  of  praise  ! 

Iberian  bands !  whose  noble  axdour  glows 
To  pour  confusion  on  oppressive  foes; 
Intrepid  spirits,  hail  I  'tis  yours  to  feel 
The  hero's  fire,  the  freeman's  godlike  zeal ! 
Not  to  secure  dominion's  boundless  reign, 
Te  wave  the  flag  of  conquest  o'er  the  slain; 
No  cruel  rapine  leads  you  to  the  war, 
Nor  mad  ambition,  whirl'd  in  crimson  car. 
No,  brave  Castilians  !  yours  a  nobler  end. 
Tour  land,  your  laws,  your  monarch  to  defend  ! 
For  these,  for  these,  your  valiant  legions  rear 
The  floating  standard,  and  the  lofty  spear ! 
The  fearless  lover  wields  the  conquering  sword, 
Fired  by  the  image  of  the  maid  adored ! 
His  best-beloved,  his  fondest  ties,  to  aid. 
The  father's  hand  unsheaths  the  glittering  blade ! 
For  each,  for  all,  for  ev'ry  sacred  right, 
The  daring  patriot  mingles  in  the  fight ! 
And  e'en  if  love  or  friendship  fail  to  warm, 
His  country's  name  alone  can  nerve  his  dauntless 
arm  ! 

He  bleeds  !  he  falls !  his  death-bed  is  the  field ! 
His  diige  the  trumpet,  and  his  bier  the  skidd  ! 
His  closing  eyes  the  beam  of  valour  speak, 
The  flush  of  ardour  lingers  on  his  check : 


Serene  he  lifts  to  heaven  those  closing  eyes, 
Then  for  his  country  breathes  a  prayer — and 

dies  I 
Oh  I  ever  hallow'd  be  his  verdant  grave — 
There  let  the  laurel  spread,  the  cypress  wave  I 
Thou,  lovely  Spring  1  bestow,  to  grace  his  tomb. 
Thy  sweetest  fragrance,  and  thy  earliest  bloom ; 
There  let  the  tears  of  heaven  descend  in  balm. 
There  let  the  poet  consecrate  his  palm ! 
Let  honour,  pity,  bless  the  holy  ground. 
And  shades  of  sainted  heroes  watch  around  ! 
'Twas  thus,  while  Glory  rung  his  thrilling  knell* 
Thy  chief,  0  Thebes  t  at  Mantinea  fell ; 
Smiled  undismay'd  within  the  arms  of  death. 
While  Victory,  weeping  nigh,  received  his  breath ! 

0  thou,  the  sovereign  of  the  noble  soul  I 
Thou  source  of  energies  beyond  control ! 
Queen  of  the  lofty  thought,  the  generous  deed. 
Whose  sons  unconquer'd  fight,  undaunted  bleed, — 
Inspiring  Liberty  !  thy  worshipp'd  name 
The  warm  enthusiast  kindles  to  a  flame; 
Thy  charms  inspire  him  to  achievements  high. 
Thy  look  of  heaven,  thy  voice  of  harmony. 
More  blest  with  thee  to  tread  perennial  snows. 
Where  ne'er  a  flower  expands,  a  zephyr  blows ; 
Where  Winter,  binding  nature  in  his  chain, 
In  frost-work  palace  holds  perpetual  reign ; 
Than,  far  from  thee,  with  frolio  step  to  rove 
The  green  savannas  and  the  spicy  grove; 
Scent  the  rich  balm  of  India's  perfumed  gales^ 
In  citron-woods  and  aromatic  vales : 
For  oh  !  fair  Liberty,  when  thou  art  near, 
Elysium  blossoms  in  the  desert  drear  1 

Where'er  thy  smile  its  magic  power  bestows^ 
There  arts  and  taste  expand,  there  fancy  glows  ; 
The  sacred  lyre  its  wild  enchantment  gives, 
And  evexy  chord  to  swelling  transport  lives ; 
There  ardent  Genius  bids  the  pencil  trace 
The  soul  of  beauty,  and  the  lines  of  grace ; 
With  bold  Promethean  hand,  the  canvass  wanna^ 
And  calls  from  stone  expression's  breathing  forma. 
Thus,  where  the  fruitful  Nile  o'erflows  its  bound. 
Its  genial  waves  diflFiise  abundance  round. 
Bid  Ceres  laugh  o'er  waste  and  sterile  sandfly 
And  rich  profusion  clothe  deserted  lands. 

Immortal  Freedom  !  daughter  of  the  skies  1 
To  thee  shall  Britain's  grateful  incense  rise. 
Ne'er,  goddess  !  ne'er  forsake  thy  favourite  isle. 
Still  be  thy  Albion  brighten'd  with  thy  smile  1 
Long  had  thy  spirit  slept  in  dead  repose, 
While  proudly  triumph'd  thine  insulting  foes; 
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Tet^  tboa^  ft  doad  may  yeil  Apollo  b  lights 
Soon,  with  oelestud  beam,  he  breaks  to  sight: 
Onoe  more  we  see  thy  kmdlmg  soul  return. 
Thy  Yestal-flame  with  added  radiance  bum ; 
Lo !  in  Iberian  hearts  thine  ardour  liyes, 
Lo !  in  Iberian  hearts  thy  spark  reviyes  1 

Proceed,  proceed,  ye  firm  undaunted  band  ! 
Still  sore  to  conquer,  if  combined  ye  stand. 
Thoo^  myriads  flashing  in  the  eye  of  day 
Streamed  o'er  the  smiling  land  in  long  array, 
ThoQ^  tyrant  Asia  pour*d  unnumbered  foes, 
Triumphant  still  the  arm  of  Greece  arose ; — 
For  every  state  in  sacred  union  stood, 
Stitmg  to  repel  invasion's  whelming  flood ; 
Each  heart  was  glowing  in  the  general  cause. 
Each  hand  prepared   to  guard  their  hallow*d 

laws; 
Athenian  valour  join'd  Lsoonia's  might. 
And  but  contended  to  be  first  in  fight ; 
From  rank  to  rank  the  warm  contagion  ran, 
And  Hope  and  Freedom  led  the  flaming  yan. 
Then  Persia's  monarch  moum'd  his  glories  lost, 
As  wild  confusion  winged  his  flying  host; 
Then  Attic  bards  the  hymn  of  victory  sung, 
The  Grecian  harp  to  notes  exulting  rung  1 
Then  Sculpture  bade  the  Parian  stone  record 
The  high  achievements  of  the  conquering  swonL 
Thus,  brave  Gastilxans !  thus  may  bright  renown 
And  fiur  suooess  your  valiant  efibrts  crown ! 

Genius  of  chivalry !  whose  early  daya 
Tradition  still  recounts  in  artless  lays; 
Whose  fiided  splendours  fimcy  oft  recalls — 
The  floatmg  banners  and  the  lofty  halls. 
The  gallant  feata  thy  festivals  displayed. 
The  tilt,  the  tournament,  the  long  crusade; 
Whose  ancient  pride  Bomanoe  delights  to  hail. 
In  fibling  numbere,  or  heroic  tale : 
Those  times  are  fled,  when  stem  thy  castles 

frown  dy 
Tbesr  stately  towers  with  feudal  grandeur  crown'd ; 
Those  times  are  fled,  when  fiur  Iberia's  clime 
Beheld  thy  Gothic  reign,  thy  pomp  sublime; 
And  all  thy  glories,  all  thy  deeds  of  yore, 
live  but  in  legends  wild,  and  poet's  lore. 
Lo  I  where  thy  silent  harp  neglected  lies. 
Light  o'er  its  diords  the  murmuring  zephyr  sighs; 
Thy  solemn  courts,  where  once  the  minstrel  sung, 
Tb»  choral  voice  of  mirth  and  music  rung; 
Kow,  with  the  ivy  clad,  forsaken,  lone, 
Hear  but  the  breeze  and  echo  to  its  moan  : 
Thy  lonely  towen  deserted  fall  away. 
Thy  broken  shield  is  mouldering  in  decay. 


Yet^  though  thy  transient  pageantries  are  gone, 
Like  fairy  visions,  bright,  yet  swiftly  flown; 
Genius  of  chivalry !  thy  noble  train, 
Thy  firm,  exalted  virtues  yet  remain  I 
Fair  truth,  array'd  in  robes  of  spotless  white. 
Her  eye  a  sunbeam,  and  her  zone  of  hght; 
Warm  emiuation,  with  aspiring  aim. 
Still  darting  forward  to  the  wreath  of  fimie ; 
And  purest  love,  that  waves  his  torch  divine. 
At  awful  honour's  consecrated  shrine; 
Ardour,  with  eagle-wing  and  fiery  glance; 
And  generous  courage,  resting  on  his  lance ; 
And  loyalty,  by  perils  unsubdued; 
Untainted  fidth,  unshaken  fortitude ; 
And  patriot  eneigy,  with  heart  of  flame — 
These,  in  Iberia's  sons  are  yet  the  same ! 
These  from  remotest  days  their  souls  have  fired, 
"  Nerved  every  arm,"  and  every  breast  inspired  t 
When  Moorish  bands  their  suffering  land  posaess'd. 
And  fierce  oppression  reai'd  her  giant  creeti. 
The  wealthy  caliphs  on  Cordova's  throne 
In  eastern  gems  and  puiple  splendour  shone ; 
Theirs  was  the  proud  magnificence  that  vied 
With  stately  Bagdat's  oriental  pride; 
Theirs  were  the  courts  in  regal  pomp  array'd, 
Where  arts  and  luxury  their  charms  display'd ; 
'Twas  theirs  to  rear  the  Zehrar's  costly  towers. 
Its  fiiiry-palace  and  enchanted  bowers; 
There  all  Arabian  fiction  e'er  could  tell 
Of  potent  genii  or  of  wizard  spell — 
All  that  a  poet's  dream  oould  picture  bright. 
One  sweet  Elysium,  cfaarm'd  the  wondering  sight ! 
Too  fiur,  too  rich,  for  work  of  mortal  hand. 
It  seem'd  an  Eden  from  Armida's  wand ! 

Tet  vain  their  pride,  their  wealth,  and  radiant 

state. 
When  freedom  waved  on  high  the  sword  of  fate  1 
When  braye  Bamiro  bade  the  despots  fear, 
Stem  retribution  frowning  on  his  spear; 
And  fierce  Almonzor,  after  many  a  fight^ 
O'erwhelm'd  with  shame,  confess'd  the  Christian's 

mi^t. 

In  later  times  the  gallant  Cid  arose. 
Burning  with  zeal  against  his  country's  foes ; 
His  victorarm  Alphonso's  throne  maintain'd. 
His  laureate  brows  the  wreath  of  conquest  gain'd  I 
And  still  lus  deeds  Oaatilian  bards  rehearse. 
Inspiring  theme  of  patriotic  verse  I 
High  in  the  temple  of  recording  fame, 
Iberia  points  to  great  Gonsalvo's  name  I 
Victorious  chief!  whose  valour  still  defied 
The  arms  of  Gaul,  and  bow'd  her  created  pride ; 
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With  Bi)leiidid  trophies  graced  his  sovercign*s 

throne. 
And  bade  Granada's  realms  his  prowess  own. 
Nor  were  his  deeds  thy  only  boast,  0  Spain ! 
In  mighty  Ferdinand's  illustrious  reign ; 
'Twas  then  thy  glorious  Pilot  spread  the  sail, 
Unfurl'd  his  flag  before  the  eastern  gale ; 
Bold,  sanguine,  fearless,  ventured  to  explore 
Seas  unexplored,  and  worlds  unknown  before. 
Fair  science  guided  o'er  the  liquid  realm, 
Sweet  hope,  exulting,  steer'd  the  daring  helm ; 
While  on  the  mast,  with  ardour-flashing  eye. 
Courageous  enterprise  still  hover'd  nigh : 
The  hoary  genius  of  th'  Atlantic  main 
Saw  man  invade  his  wide  mejestic  reign — 
His  empire,  yet  by  mortal  unsubdued, 
The  throne,  the  world  of  awfiil  solitude. 
And  e'en  when  shipwreck  seem'd  to  rear  his 

form. 
And  dark  destruction  menaced  in  the  storm ; 
In  every  shape  when  giant-peril  rose. 
To  daimt  his  spirit  and  his  course  oppose ; 
O'er  ev'ry  heart  when  terror  sway'd  alone. 
And  hope  forsook  each  bosom  but  his  own : 
Moved  by  no  dangers,  by  no  fears  repell'd, 
His  glorious  track  the  gallant  sailor  held; 
Attentive  still  to  mark  the  sea-birds  lave. 
Or  high  in  air  their  snowy  pinions  wave. 
Thus  pripcely  Jason,  launching  from  the  steep, 
With  dauntless  prow  explored  th'  untravell'd 

deep; 
Thus,  at  the  helm,  Ulysses'  watchful  sight 
View'd  ev'ry  star  and  planetary  light 
Sublime  Columbus  !  when,  at  length  descried^ 
The  long-fioiight  land  arose  above  the  tide. 
How  every  heart  with  exultation  glow'd. 
How  from  each  eye  the  tear  of  transport  flow'd ) 
Not  wilder  joy  the  sons  of  Israel  knew 
When  Canaan's  fertile  plains  appear'd  in  view. 
Then  rose  the  choral  anthem  on  the  breeze. 
Then  martial  music  floated  o'er  the  seas ; 
Their  waving  streamers  to  the  sun  display'd, 
In  all  the  pride  of  warlike  pomp  array'd. 
Advancing  nearer  still,  the  ardent  band 
Hail'd  the  glad  shore,  and  blessed  the  stranger 

land; 
Admired  its  palmy  groves  and  prospects  fair, 
With  rapture  breathed  its  pure  ambrosial  air : 
Then  crowded  round  its  free  and  simple  race. 
Amazement  pictured  wild  on  every  face ; 
Who  deem'd  that  beings  of  celestial  birth. 
Sprung  from  the  sun,  descended  to  the  earttu 
Then  first  another  world,  another  sky, 
Beheld  Iberia's  bimucr  blaze  on  high ! 


Still  prouder  glories  beam  on  history's  page, 
Imperial  Chables  !  to  mark  thy  prosperous  age 
Those  golden  days  of  arts  and  £uicy  bright, 
When  Science  pour'd  her  mild,  refulgent  light; 
When  Painting  bade  the  glowing  canvass  breathe 
Creative  Sculpture  claim'd  the  living  wreath ; 
When  roved  the  Muses  in  Ausonian  bowers, 
Weaving  immortal  crowns  of  fSairest  flowers ; 
When  angel-truth  dispersed,  with  beam  divine. 
The  clouds  that  veil'd  religion's  hallow'd  shrine 
Those  golden  days  beheld  Iberia  tower 
High  on  the  pyramid  of  fame  and  power; 
Vain  all  the  efforts  of  her  numeroiis  foes. 
Her  might,  superior  still,  triumphant  rose. 
Thus  on  proud  Lebanon's  exalted  brow. 
The  cedar,  frowning  o'er  the  plains  below. 
Though  storms  assail,  its  regal  pomp  to  rend. 
Majestic,  still  aspires,  disdaining  e'er  to  bend  ! 

When  Gallia  pour'd  to  Pavia's  trophied  plain. 
Her  youthful  knights,  a  bold,  impetuous  tnun ; 
When,  after  many  a  toil  and  danger  past» 
The  &tal  mom  of  conflict  rose  at  last ; 
That  morning  saw  her  glittering  host  combine. 
And  form  in  close  array  the  threat'ning  line ; 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  force  in  ev'ry  arm. 
With  hope  exulting,  and  with  ardour  warm ; 
Saw  to  the  gale  their  streaming  ensigns  play, 
Their  armour  flimhing  to  the  beam  of  day ; 
Their  gen'rous  chai^gers  panting,  spTim  the  ground. 
Roused  by  the  trumpet's  animating  sound ; 
And  heard  in  air  their  warlike  music  float, 
The  martLal  pipe,  the  drum's  inspiring  note ! 

Pole  set  the  sun — ^the  shades  of  evening  fell, 
The    mournful    night-wind  rung  their  funeral 

knell; 
And  the  same  day  beheld  their  warriors  dead. 
Their  sovereign  captive,  and  their  glories  fled  \ 
Fled,  like  the  lightning's  evanescent  fire, 
Bright,  blazing,  dreadful — only  to  expire  t 
Then,  then,  while  prostrate  Qaul  confess'd  her 

might, 
Iberia's  planet  shed  meridian  light  1 
Nor  lessi,  on  &med  St  Quintin's  deathfiil  day, 
Castilian  spirit  bore  the  prize  away — 
Laurek  that  still  their  verdure  shall  retain, 
And  trophies  beaming  high  in  glory's  hne  ! 
And  lo  !  her  heroes,  warm  with  kindred  flame. 
Still  proudly  emulate  their  fathers'  fame ; 
Still  with  the  soul  of  patriot-valour  glow. 
Still  rush  impetuous  to  repel  the  foe ; 
Wave  the  bright  falchion,  lift  the  beamy  spear. 
And  bid  oppressive  Qallia  learn  to  fear  I 
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Be  ihan,  be  thein  uufadmg  honour's  crown, 
The  liTing  amaranths  of  bright  renown  ! 
Be  thein  th'  inspiring  tribute  of  appknse, 
Due  to  the  champions  of  their  country's  cause  I 
Be  thein  the  purest  bliss  that  virtue  loves. 
The  joy  when  conscience  w^hispen  and  approves  ! 
\Miea  every  heart  is  fired,  each  pulse  beats  high. 
To  fight,  to  bleed,  to  fall,  for  liberty  ; 
When  eveiy  hand  is  dauntless  and  prepared 
The  sacred  charter  of  mankind  to  guard ; 
When  Britain's  valiant  sons  their  aid  tmite, 
Fervent  and  glowing  still  for  freedom's  rights 
Bid  ancient  enmities  for  ever  cease, 
And  ancient  wrongs  foi^otten  sleep  in  peace. 
Wlien,  firmly  leagued,  they  join  the  patriot  bauJ, 
Can  venal  slaves  their  conquering  arms  withstand] 
Can  fame  refuse  their  gallant  deeds  to  bless) 
Can  victoiy  fiail  to  crown  them  with  success  1 
Look  down,  0  Heaven  I    the   righteous  cause 

Defend  the  injured,  and  avenge  the  slain  1 
Despot  of  France  I  destroyer  of  mankind ! 
What  spectre-cares  must  haunt  thy  sleei^less 

mmdl 
Oh !  if  at  midnight  round  thy  regal  bed, 
When  soothing  visions  fly  thine  aching  head ; 
\Mien  sleep  denies  thy  anxious  cares  to  calm. 
And  lull  thy  senses  in  his  opiate  balm ; 
Invoked  by  guilt,  if  airy  phantoms  rise. 
And  murdered  victims  bleed  before  thine  eyes; 
Loud  let  them  thunder  in  thy  troubled  ear, 
"Tynnt !  the  hour,  th'  avenging  hour  is  near !  '*' 
It  ia,  it  is  !  thy  star  withdraws  its  ray — 
Soon  will  its  parting  lustre  fScide  away; 
Soon  will  Cimmerian  shades  obscure  its  lights 
And  veil  thy  splendours  in  eternal  night  I 
Oh !  when  accusing  conscience  wakes  thy  soul 
With  awful  terron  and  with  dread  control, 
Kds  threat'ning  forms,  appalling,  round  thee  stand. 
And  summons  all  her  visionaty  band; 
Calls  up  the  parted  shadows  of  the  dead. 
And  whispera,  peace  and  happiness  are  fled ; 
E'en  at  the  time  of  silence  and  of  rest^ 
Paunts  the  dire  poniard  menacing  thy  breest ; 
Is  then  thy  cheek  with  guilt  and  horror  pale? 
Then  dost  thou  tremble,  does  thy  spirit  fail? 
And  wouldst  thou  yet  by  added  crimes  provoke 
The  bolt  of  heaven  to  launch  the  fatal  stroke  ? 
Bereave  a  nation  of  its  rights  revered. 
Of  all  to  morals  sacred  and  endear'dl 
And  shall  they  tamely  liberty  resign. 
The  soul  of  life,  the  source  of  bliss  divine? 
Canst  thou,  supreme  destroyer !  hope  to  bind, 
lu  chauns  of  adamant,  the  noble  mind? 


I 


Go,  bid  the  rolling  orbs  thy  mandate  hear — 
Go,  £tay  the  lightning  in  its  wing'd  career ! 
No,  tyrant  1  no  !  thy  utmost  force  is  vain 
The  patriot-arm  of  freedom  to  restrain. 
Then  bid  thy  subject-bands  in  armour  shine, 
Then  bid  thy  legions  all  their  power  combine  ! 
Tet  couldst  thou  summon  myriads  at  command. 
Did  boundless  realms  obey  thy  sceptred  hand. 
E'en  then  her  soul  thy  lawless  might  would  spurn, 
E'en  then,  with  kindling  fire,  with  indignation 
bum! 

Te  sons  of  Albion  !  first  in  danger's  field, 
The  sword  of  Britain  and  of  truth  to  wield ! 
Still  prompt  the  ix^ured  to  defend  and  save. 
Appal  the  despot,  and  assist  the  brave; 
Wlio  now  intrepid  lift  the  generous  blade. 
The  cause  of  Justice  and  Castile  to  aid  I 
Te  sons  of  Albion  !  by  your  country's  name. 
Her  crown  of  glory,  her  unsullied  fame ; 
Oh  !  by  the  shades  of  Cressy's  martial  dead, 
By  warrior-bands  at  Agincourt  who  bled ; 
By  honours  gain'd  on  Blenheim's  fiital  plain. 
By  those  in  Victory's  arms  at  Minden  shun ; 
By  the  bright  laurels  Woltx  inunortal  won. 
Undaunted  spirit  1  valour's  favourite  son  ! 
By  Albion's  thousand,  thousand  deeds  sublime, 
Renown'd  firom  zone  to  zone,  from  clime  to  clime ; 
Ye  British  heroes !  may  your  trophies  raise 
A  deathless  monument  to  future  days  ! 
Oh !  may  your  courage  still  triumphant  rise, 
Exalt  the  "lion  banner"  to  the  skies  t 
Transcend  the  fairest  names  in  histoiys  page. 
The  brightest  actions  of  a  former  age ; 
The  reign  of  Freedom  let  your  arms  restore. 
And  bid  oppression  fall — ^to  rise  no  more  1 
Then  soon  returning  to  your  native  isle. 
May  love  and  beauty  hail  you  with  their  smile ; 
For  you  may  conquest  weave  th'  undying  wreath, 
And  £une  and  glory's  voice  the  song  of  rapture 
breathe  t 

Ah  1  when  shall  mad  ambition  cease  to  nge  ? 
Ah  !  when  shall  war  his  demon-wrath  assuage? 
When,  when,  supplanting  discord's  iron  reign. 
Shall  mercy  wave  her  olive-wand  again  ? 
Not  till  the  despot's  dread  career  is  closed. 
And  might  restrain'd  and  tyranny  deposed  I 

Retiun,  sweet  Peace,  ethereal  form  benign  ! 
Fair  blue-eyed  seraph  1  balmy  power  divine  ! 
Descend  once  more !  thy  hallow'd  blessings  biing. 
Wave  thy  bright  locks,  and  spread  thy  downy  « iug ! 
Luxuriant  plenty,  laughing  in  thy  train. 
Shall  crown  with  glowing  stores  the  desert  plain: 
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Yoang  smiling  Hope,  attendant  on  thj  way, 
Shall  gild  thy  path  with  mild  celestial  ray. 
Descend  once  more,  thou  daughter  of  the  sky ! 
Cheer  every  heart,  and  brighten  every  eye ; 
Justice,  thy  harbinger,  before  thee  send, 
Thy  myrtle-sceptre  o'er  the  globe  extend : 
Thy  cherub-look  again  shall  soothe  mankind, 
Thy  cherub-hand  the  woimds  of  discord  bind ; 
Thy  smile  of  heaven  shall  every  muse  inspire. 
To  thee  the  bard  shall  strike  the  silver'lyre. 
Descend  once  more !  to  bid  the  world  rejoice — 
Let  nations  hail  thee  with  exulting  voice. 
Around  thy  shrine  with  purest  incense  throng, 
Weave  the  fresh  palm,  and  swell  the  choral  song ! 
Then  shall  the  shepherd's  flute,  the  woodland 

reed. 
The  martial  clarion  and  the  drum  succeed ; 
Again  shall  bloom  Arcadia's  fairest  flowers, 
And  music  warble  in  Idalian  bowers. 
Where  war  and  carnage  blew  the  blast  of  death. 
The  gale  shall  whisper  with  Favonian  breath ; 
And  golden  Ceres  bless  the  festive  swain. 
Where  the  wild  combat  redden'd  o'er  the  plain. 
These  are  thy  blessings,  fair  benignant  maid ! 
Ketum,  return,  in  vest  of  light  array'd  ! 
Let  angel-forms  and  floating  sylphids  bear 
Thy  car  of  sapphire  through  the  realms  of  air  : 
With  accents  milder  than  .^Bolian  lays. 
When  o'er  the  harp  the  fanning  zephyr  plays, 
Be  thine  to  charm  the  raging  world  to  rest, 
DifiVtsing  round  the  heaven  that  glows  within  thy 

breast! 

0  Thou  !  whose  fiat  lulls  the  storm  asleep  ! 
Thou,  at  whose  nod  subsides  the  rolling  deep ! 
Whose  awfiil  word  restrains  the  whirlwind's  force. 
And  stays  the  thunder  in  its  vengeful  course ; 
Fountain  of  life !  Omnipotent  Supreme  1 
Bobed  in  perfection !  crown'd  with  glory's  beam ! 
Oh  I  send  on  earth  thy  consecrated  dove. 
To  bear  the  sacred  olive  from  above ; 
Bestore  again  the  blest,  the  halcyon  time, 
The  festal  haimony  of  nature's  prime ! 
Bid  truth  and  justice  once  again  appear. 
And  spread  their  sunshine  o'er  this  mimdane 

sphere; 
Bright  in  their  path,  let  wreaths  unfading  bloom, 
Transoendant  light  their  hallow'd  fane  illume ; 
Bid  war  and  anarchy  for  ever  cease. 
And  kindred  seraphs  rear  the  shrine  of  Peace; 
Brothers  once  more,  let  men  her  empire  own. 
And  realms  and  monarchs  bend  before  the  throne. 
While  circling  mys  of  angel-mercy  shed 
Eternal  haloes  round  her  sainted  head ! 


THE  DOMESTIC   AFFECTIONS, 
AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

[In  1812,  another  and  mach  smaller  volume,  entitled  The 
DomettieAffeeUontt  and  other  Poems,  was  given  to  tlie  world — 
the  last  that  was  to  ^>pear  with  the  name  of  Fdida  Browne ; 
for,  in  tlie  wnnmer  of  the  tame  jear,  iti  author  exdiaaged 
that  appellation  for  the  one  under  which  alie  hat  become  ao 
much  more  generally  known.  Captain  Henuuu  had  ra- 
tumed  to  Wales  in  the  preceding  year,  when  the  acquain- 
tance was  renewed  which  had  begun  ao  long  before  at  Owrycfa ; 
and  as  the  sentiments  then  mutually  awakened  contlnaad 
unaltered,  no  fhrther  opposition  was  made  to  a  union,  on 
which  (however  little  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
worldly  prudence)  the  happiness  of  both  partlei  losiinwl  ao 
entirely  to  depend. — Memoir,  p.  24.] 

THE  SILVER  LOCKS. 

ADDRSesaO  TO  Alt  AOCD  rRISNDw 

Thouqh  youth  may  boast  the  curls  that  flow 

In  sunny  waves  of  auburn  glow ; 
A$  graceful  on  thy  hoary  head 
Has  Time  the  robe  of  honour  spread, 
And  there,  oh  I  softly,  9o/Uy  shed 
His  wreath  of  snow  ! 

As  frost-work  on  the  trees  displayed 
When  weeping  Flora  leaves  the  shade. 

E'en  more  than  Flora,  charms  the  sight ; 

E'en  so  thy  locks  of  purest  white 

Survive,  in  age's  frost-work  bright, 
Youth's  vernal  rose  decay'd  ! 

To  grace  the  nymph  whose  tresses  play 

Light  on  the  sportive  breeze  of  May, 
Let  other  bards  the  garland  twine, 
Where  sweets  of  every  hue  combine ; 
Those  locks  revered,  that  silvery  shine, 
Invite  my  lay  I 

Less  white  the  summer-cloud  sublime^ 
Less  white  the  winter's  fringing  rime ; 
Nor  do  Belinda's  lovelier  seem 
(A  Poet's  blest  inunortal  theme) 
Than  thine,  which  wear  the  moonlight  beam 
Of  reverend  Time  1 

Long  may  the  graceful  honours  smile, 

Like  moss  on  some  declining  pile ; 
0  much  revered  I  may  filial  care 
Around  thee,  duteous,  long  repair, 
Thy  joys  with  tender  bUss  to  share, 
Thy  pains  beguile ! 
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Lop^  hog,  ye  snowy  ringlets,  ware  I 
hoiag,  long,  your  much-loved  beauty  save  1 
May  bliss  your  latest  evening  crown, 
Disann  li&'s  winter  of  its  frown. 
And  soft,  ye  hoazy  hairs,  go  down 
In  gladness  to  the  grave  I 

And  as  the  parting  beams  of  day 
On  monntain-anows  reflected  play. 
And  tints  of  roseate  lustre  shed ; 
Thufl^  on  the  snow  that  crowns  thy  head. 
May  joy,  with  evening  planet,  ahed 
Hia  mildest  ray  1 
Aqguai  18.  ISOK. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 

Iw  e*er  frtnn  human  bliss  or  woe 

I  feel  the  sympathetic  glow ; 

If  e'er  my  heart  has  leam*d  to  know 

The  generous  wish  or  prayer; 
Who  sow'd  the  geim  with  tender  hand  ? 
"Who  mark'd  its  infimt  leaves  expand? — 

My  mother's  fostering  care. 
And  if  one  flower  of  charms  refined 
May  grace  the  garden  of  my  mind, 

Twaa  she  who  nureed  it  there : 
She  loved  to  cherish  and  adorn 

Each  blossom  of  the  soil ; 
To  banish  eveiy  weed  and  thorn 

That  oft  opposed  her  toil  1 

And  oh  I  if  e'er  I  sigh'd  to  claim 
The  palm,  the  living  palm  of  fimie. 

The  glowing  wreath  of  praise ; 
If  e'er  I  wiah'd  the  glittering  stores 
That  Fortune  on  her  favourite  pours ; 
T?raa  but  that  wealth  and  fimie,  if  mine. 
Bound  thee  with  streaming  rays  might  shine, 

And  gCd  thy  sun-bright  days ! 

Yet  not  that  splendour,  pomp,  and  power 
Mi^t  then  irradiate  every  hour ; 
For  these,  my  mother  I  well  I  know. 
On  thee  no  raptures  could  bestow ; — 
But  could  thy  bounty,  warm  and  kind. 
Be,  like  thy  wishes,  une(n\fined, 
And  fiill  aa  manna  from  the  skies, 
And  bid  a  train  of  blessings  rise. 

Diffusing  joy  and  peace ; 
The  teardrop,  grateful,  pure,  and  bright^ 
For  thee  would  beam  with  softer  light 
Than  all  the  diamond's  crystal  rays. 
Than  all  the  emerald's  lucid  blaze ; 


And  joya  of  heaven  would  thrill  thy  heart 
To  bid  one  bosom-grief  depart. 
One  tear,  one  sorrow  cease  1 

Then,  oh  ]  may  Heaven,  that  loves  to  bleaa^ 

Bestow  the  power  to  cheer  distress ; 

Make  thee  its  mimster  below. 

To  light  the  cloudy  path  of  woe ; 

To  visit  the  deserted  cell. 

Where  indigence  is  doom'd  to  dwell ; 

To  raise,  when  drooping  to  the  earth. 

The  blossoms  of  neglected  worth ; 

And  round,  with  liberal  hand,  dispense 

The  sunshine  of  beneficence  ! 

But  ah  !  if  Fate  should  still  deny 

Delights  like  these,  too  rich  and  high ; 

If  grief  and  pain  thy  steps  assail, 

In  life's  remote  and  wintry  vale ; 

Then,  as  the  wild  i£olian  lyre 

Complains  with  soft  entrancing  number. 
When  the  lone  storm  awakes  the  wire. 

And  bids  enchantment  cease  to  slumber ; 
So  filial  love,  with  soothing  voice. 
E'en  then  shall  teach  thee  to  rejoice; 
E'en  then  shall  sweeter,  milder  sound. 
When  sorrow's  tempest  raves  around; 
While  dark  misfortune's  gales  destroy. 
The  frail  mimosa-buds  of  hope  and  joy  1 


TO  MY  YOUNGER  BROTHER, 

ojf  HIS  axTuair  moM  spaiw*  Amm  thb  watal  Ram  bat 
uNoam  sia  jomt  moorb,  am d  tub  battlb  op  corunma. 

Though  dark  are  the  prospects  and  heavy  the  houn^ 
Though  life  is  a  desert,  and  cheerless  the  way; 

Yet  still  shall  affection  adorn  it  with  flowers, 
Whose  fragrance  shall  never  decay  1 

And  lo  1  to  embrace  thee,  my  Brother  1  she  flie^ 
With  artieas  delight,  that  no  words  can  bespeak ; 

With  a  sunbeam  of  transport  illuming  her  eyes, 
With  a  smile  and  a  glow  on  her  cheek  1 

From  the  trophies  of  war,  from  the  spear  and  the 
shield, 

F^m  scenes  of  destruction,  from  perils  unblest ; 
Oh !  welcome  again,  to  the  grove  and  the  field. 

To  the  vale  of  retirement  and  rest 

Then  wfu'ble,  sweet  muse  !  with  the  lyre  and  the 
voice. 
Oh  I  gay  be  the  measure  and  sportive  the  strain : 
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K  *r  light  is  my  heart,  and  my  spirits  rejoice 

To  meet  thee,  my  Brother  !  again. 
When  the  heroes  of  Albion,  still  valiant  and  tnic. 

Were  bleeding,  were  fiilling,  with  victory  cro  wn'd, 
Uow  often  would  fjancj  present  to  my  view 

The  horrors  that  waited  thee  round  ! 

How  constant,  how  fervent,  how  pure  was  my 
prayer, 
That  Heaven  would  protect  thee  from  danger 
and  harm; 
That  angels  of  mercy  would  shield  thee  with  care. 
In  the  heat  of  the  combat's  alarm ) 

How  sad  and  how  often  descended  the  tear, 
(Ah,  long  shall  remembrance  the  image  retain  !) 

How  mournful  the  sigh,  when  I  trembled  with 
fear 
I  might  never  behold  thee  again  ! 

But  the  prayer  was  aocepted,  the  sorrow  is  o'er, 
And  the  teardrop  is  fled,  like  the  dew  on  the 
rose; 
Thy  dangers,  our  tears,  have  endeared  thee  the 
more, 
And  my  bosom  with  tenderness  glows. 

And  oh  I  when  the  dreama^  the  enchantments  of 
youth. 
Bright  and  transient,  have  fled  like  the  rain- 
bow away ; 
My  affection  for  thee,  still  unfiiding  in  truth, 
Shall  never,  oh  !  never  decay  ! 

No  time  can  impair  it,  no  change  can  destroy, 
Whate'er  be  the  lot  I  am  destined  to  share ; 

It  will  smile  in  the  sunshine  of  hope  and  of  joy. 
And  beam  through  the  cloud  of  despair ! 


TO  MY  ELDEST  BROTHER. 

(WITH  TUB  BRITT8H  ARMY  IN  FORTVOAL.) 

How  many  a  day,  in  various  hues  array'd, 
Bright  with  gay  sunshine,  or  eclipsed  with  shade. 
How  many  an  hour,  on  silent  wing  is  past, 
O  my  loved  Brother  I  since  we  saw  thee  last  1 
Since  then  has  childhood  ripen'd  into  youth. 
And  fimcy's  dreams  have  fled  from  sober  truth ; 
Her  splendid  fabrics  melting  into  air. 
As  sage  experience  waved  the  wand  of  care  ! 
Tet  still  thine  absence  wakes  the  tender  sigh, 
And  the  tear  trembles  in  afibction*s  eye  ! 


When  shall  we  meet  again  1 — ^with  glowing  ray, 
Heart«oothing  hope  illumes  some  future  day ; 
Checks  the  sad  thought,  beguiles  the  starting 

tear. 
And  sings  benignly  still — that  day  is  near ! 
She,  with  bright  eye,  and  soul-bewitching  voice, 
Wins  us  to  smile,  inspires  us  to  rejoice ; 
TeUs  that  the  hour  approaches,  to  restore 
Our  cherish'd  wanderer  to  his  home  once  more ; 
Where  sacred  ties  his  manly  worth  endear. 
To  fidth  still  true,  affection  still  sincere ! 
Then  the  past  woes,  the  future's  dubious  lot^ 
In  that  blest  meeting  shall  be  all  forgot ! 
And  joy's  fiill  radiance  gild  that  sun-bright  hour. 
Though  all  around  th'  impending  storm  should 

lower. 

Now  distant  far,  amidst  the  intrepid  host^ 
Albion's  firm  sons,  on  Lusitania's  coast, 
(That  gallant  band,  in  countless  dangers  tried. 
Where   glory's  pole-star  beams   their  constant 

guide,) 
Say,  do  thy  thoughts,  my  Brother,  fondly  stray 
To  Cambria's  vales  and  mountains  fiir  av^yf 
Does  fimcy  oft  in  busy  day-dreams  roam. 
And  point  the  greeting  that  awaits  at  home? 
Does  memory's  pencil  oft,  in  mellowing  hue. 
Dear  social  scenes,  departed  joys  renew ; 
In  softer  tints  delighting  to  retrace 
Each  tender  image  and  each  well-known  &ce  1 
Tes,  wanderer  I  yes !  thy  spirit  flies  to  those 
Whose  love,  unalter'd,  warm  and  fiuthful  glows. 

Oh  !   could  that  love,  through  life's  eventful 

hours. 
Illume  thy  scenes  and  strew  tl^y  path  with 

fiowere  1 
Perennial  joy  should  harmonise  thy  breast, 
No  struggle  rend  thee,  and  no  cares  molest ! 
But  though  our  tenderness  can  but  bestow 
The  wish,  the  hope,  the  prayer,  averting  woe. 
Still  shall  it  live,  with  pure,  unclouded  flam^ 
In   storms,    in  sunshine,   &r   and   near  —  the 

same ! 
Still  dwell  enthroned  withm  th'  unvarying  heart. 
And,  firm  and  vital,  but  with  life  depart ! 
Bronwylfii,  Feb.  8, 1811. 


LINES 
wanTBir  m  thx  mbmoirb  or  blibabsth  BartB. 

0  thou  1  whose  pure,  exalted  mind. 
Lives  in  this  record,  fiiir  and  bright ; 
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0  thoQ !  whose  blamelesB  life  oombined 
Soft  female  charms,  and  gnoe  refined. 
With  science  and  with  light ! 
Celestial  maid  I  whose  spirit  soar'd 

Beyond  this  vale  of  tears — 
Whose  dear,  enlighten'd  eye  explored 
The  lore  of  years  ! 

Danght.er  of  Heayen  1  if  here,  e'en  here. 

The  wing  of  towering  thought  was  thine ; 
If,  on  this  dim  and  mmidane  sphere, 
Fair  truth  illumed  thy  bright  career, 
With  morning-star  diyine ; 
How  must  thy  bless'd  ethereal  soul 
Now  kindle  in  her  noon-tide  ray, 
And  hail,  unfettered  by  control. 
The  Fount  of  Day  ! 

E*en  now,  perhaps,  thy  seraph  eyes, 

Undimm'd  by  doubt,  nor  vcil'd  by  fear, 
Behold  a  chain  of  wonders  rise — 
Qtze  on  the  noon-beam  of  the  skiea^ 

Transcendant^  pure,  and  clear  I 
E'en  now,  the  fiiir,  the  good,  the  true. 

From  mortal  sight  conceal'd, 
Bless  in  one  blaze  thy  raptured  view. 
In  light  reveal'd ! 

If  here  the  lore  of  distant  time, 

And  leaming^B  flowers,  were  all  thine  own  ; 
How  must  thy  mind  ascend  sublime. 
Matured  in  heaven's  empyreal  clime. 

To  lighfs  unclouded  throne  \ 
Perhaps  e'en  now  thy  kindling  glance 

Each  orb  of  living  fire  explores. 
Darts  o'er  creation's  wide  expanse. 
Admires — adores  I 

Oh  I  if  that  lightning-eye  surveys 

This  dark  and  sublimary  plain ; 
How  must  the  wreath  of  human  praise 
Fade,  wither,  vanish,  in  thy  gaze, 
So  dim,  so  pale,  so  vain  I 
How,  like  a  fiunt  and  shadowy  dream. 

Must  quiver  learning's  brightest  ray ; 
While  on  thine  eyes,  with  ludd  stream, 
The  son  of  glory  pours  his  beam. 
Perfection's  day  1 


[TIm  mder  nnj  oontntt  Umw  carij  Ilnei  of  M n  Hemani 
vttb  tlM  nmjoatm  oom  on  tho  iaiim  inbjoet  bj  Prof«Mor  Wil- 
^-^Poams,  VOL  IL  p.  140-0.] 
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SwKEiB  of  the  wild !  that  breathe  and  bloom 
On  this  lone  tower,  this  ivied  wall. 

Lend  to  the  gale  a  rich  perfume. 
And  grace  the  ruin  in  its  fiilL 

Though  doom'd,  remote  from  careless  eye. 

To  smile,  to  flourish,  and  to  die 
In  solitude  sublime. 

Oh  1  ever  may  the  spring  renew. 

Your  balmy  scent  and  glowing  hue. 
To  deck  the  robe  of  time  ! 

Breathe,  fragrance  !  breathe  I  enrich  the  air, 
Though  wasted  on  its  wing  unknown  ! 

Blow,  flowerets  1  blow  1  though  vainly  fear. 
Neglected  and  alone  ! 

These  flowers  that  long  withstood  the  bla^t, 

These  mossy  towers,  are  mouldering  fiist, 
While  Flora's  children  stay — 

To  mantle  o'er  the  lonely  pile, 

To  gild  Destruction  with  a  smile. 
And  beautify  Decay ! 

Sweets  of  the  wild  !  uncultured  blowing. 
Neglected  in  hixuriance  glowing; 
From  the  dark  ruins  frowning  near, 
Tour  charms  in  brighter  tints  appear, 

And  richer  blush  assume ; 
You  smile  with  softer  beauty  crown'd. 
Whilst  all  is  desolate  around, 

Like  sunshine  on  a  tomb  ! 

Thou  hoary  pile,  miyestic  still. 

Memento  of  departed  fiune  I 
While  roving  o'er  the  moss-clad  hill, 

I  ponder  on  thine  ancient  name  ! 

Here  Grandeur,  Beauty,  Valour  sleep. 
That  here,  so  oft»  have  shone  supreme ; 

While  Glory,  Honour,  Fancy,  weep 
That  vanish'd  is  the  golden  dream  ! 

Where  are  the  banners,  waving  proud. 
To  kiss  the  summei^gale  of  even — 

All  purple  as  the  morning-cloud. 
All  streaming  to  the  winds  of  heaven  1 

Where  is  the  harp,  by  rapture  strung 
To  melting  song  or  martial  story  1 

Where  are  the  lays  the  minstrel  sung 
To  loveliness  or  glory  ? 
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Lorn  Echo  of  these  xoptddering  walls. 
To  thee  no  festal  measure  calls ; 
No  music  through  the  desert  halls. 

Awakes  thee  to  rejoice  ! 
How  still  thy  sleep  1  as  death  profound — 
As  if,  within  this  lonely  roimd, 
A  step — a  note — a  whuperd  $(mnd 

Had  ne'er  aroused  thy  voice  ! 

Thou  hear*Bt  the  zephyr  murmuring,  dying. 
Thou  hear'st  the  foliage  waving,  sighing ; 
But  ne*er  again  shall  harp  or  song, 
These  dark  deserted  courts  along. 

Disturb  thy  calm  repose. 
The  harp  is  broke,  the  song  is  fled, 
The  voice  is  hush'd,  the  bard  is  dead ; 
And  never  shall  thy  tones  repeat 
Or  lofty  strain  or  carol  sweet 

With  plaintive  close  t 

Proud  Castle  t  though  the  days  are  flown 
When  once  thy  towers  in  glory  shone ; 
When  music  through  thy  turrets  rung;, 
When  biLnners  o'er  thy  ramparts  hung, 
Though  'midst  thine  arches,  frowning  lone, 
Stem  Desolation  rear  his  throne ; 
And  Silence,  deep  and  awful,  reign 
Where  echo'd  once  the  choral  strain ; 
Tet  oft>  dark  ruin  t  lingering  here, 
The  Muse  will  hail  thee  with  a  tear ; 
Here  when  the  moonlight,  quivering,  beams. 
And  through  the  fringing  ivy  streams. 
And  softens  every  shade  sublime, 
And  mellows  every  tint  of  Time — 
Oh  1  here  shall  Contemplation  love. 
Unseen  and  undisturb'd,  to  rove ; 
And  bending  o'er  some  mossy  tomb. 
Where  Valour  sleeps  or  Beauties  bloom. 
Shall  weep  for  Gloxys  transient  day 
And  Grandeur's  evanescent  ray ; 
And  listening  to  the  swelling  blast, 
Shall  wake  the  Spirit  of  the  Past- 
Call  up  the  forms  of  oges  fled, 
Of  warriors  and  of  minstrels  dead. 
Who  sought  the  field,  who  struck  the  lyre, 
With  all  Ambition's  kindling  fire  I 

Nor  wilt  thou,  Spring  !  refuse  to  breathe 

Soft  odours  on  this  desert  air; 
Refuse  to  twine  thine  earliest  wreath, 

And  fringe  these  towers  with  garlands  fair ! 

Sweets  of  the  wild,  oh  f  ever  bloom 
Unheeded  on  this  ivied  wall  I 


Lend  to  the  gale  a  rich  perfixmc, 
And  grace  the  ruin  in  its  fiill  1 

Thus  round  Misfortune's  holy  head. 
Would  Pity  wreaths  of  honour  spread ; 
Like  you,  thus  blooming  on  this  lonely  pile^ 
She  seeks  Despair,  with  heart-reviving  smile ! 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Fair  Gratitude  !  in  strain  sublime. 
Swell  high  to  heaven  thy  tuneful  zeal ; 

And,  hailing  this  auspicious  time. 
Kneel,  Adoration  I  kneel ! 

OHOBUS. 

For  lo  !  the  day,  th'  immortal  day. 
When  Mercy's  fiill,  benignant  ray 
Chased  every  gathering  doud  away. 

And  pour'd  the  noon  of  light ! 
Rapture  !  be  kindling,  mounting,  glowing, 
While  from  thine  eye  the  tear  is  flowing. 

Pure,  warm,  and  bright  1 

Twas  on  this  day— oh,  love  divine  I — 
The  Orient  Starts  e£fhlgence  rose ; 

Then  waked  the  Mom,  whose  eye  benign 
Shall  never,  never  dose  ! 

OHORUS. 

Messiah  !  be  thy  name  adored, 

Eternal,  high,  redeeming  Lord  I 

By  grateful  worlds  be  anthems  pour'd — 

Emanuel  I  Prince  of  Peace  ! 
This  day,  frx>m  heaven's  empyreal  dwelling. 
Harp,  lyre,  and  voice,  in  concert  swelling. 

Bade  discord  cease  ! 

Wake  the  loud  psaan,  tune  the  voice, 
Children  of  heaven  and  sons  of  earth  I 

Seraphs  and  men  I  exult,  rejoice, 
To  bless  the  Saviour's  birth  ! 

CHOBUS. 

Devotion  !  light  thy  purest  fire  ! 
Transport  I  on  cherub  wing  aspire  ! 
Praise  1  wake  to  Him  thy  golden  lyre^ 

Strike  every  thrilling  chord  ! 
While,  at  the  Ark  of  Mercy  kneeling; 
We  own  thy  grace,  reviving,  healing, 

Redeemer  I  Lord ! 
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Wbxsce  m  thoee  tranquil  joys  in  mercy  given, 
To  lig^t  the  wildeznesB  with  beams  of  heaven  1 
To  soothe  our  ckkb,  and  through  the  cloud  dlfiuae 
Their  tempered  sunshine  and  celestial  hues  t 
Those  pure  deUghts,  ordain*d  on  life  to  throw 
QleaiDS  of  the  bliss  ethereal  naturos  know  1 
Saj,  do  they  grace  Ambition's  rogal  throne^ 
When  Imeeh'ng  myriads  call  the  world  his  own? 
Or  dwell  with  Luxury,  in  th'  enchanted  bowen 
Where  taste  and  wealth  exert  ereaUve  powera  t 

Fkvour^d  of  heaven  I  0  Qenius  t  are  they  thine, 
When  round  thy  brow  the  wreaths  of  glory  shine ; 
While  rapture  gazes  on  thy  radiant  way, 
Midit  the  bright  realms  of  elear  and  mental  day  ? 
No  I  sacred  joys  I  'tis  youra  to  dwell  enshrined, 
Host  fondly  cherish'd,  in  the  purest  mind ; 
To  twine  with  flowera  those  loved,  endearing  ties, 
On  earth  so  sweet — so  perfect  in  the  skies  1 

Nuned  in  the  li^  of  solitude  and  shade, 
The  violet  smiles,  embosom'd  in  the  glade 
There  sheds  her  spirit  on  the  lonely  gale, 
Gem  of  seclusion  !  treasure  of  the  vale  ! 
Thus,  ftr  retired  from  lifers  tumultuous  road. 
Domestic  Bliss  has  fixed  her  calm  abode 
Where  hallowed  Innocence  and  sweet  Repose 
May  strew  her  shadowy  path  with  many  a  rose. 
As,  when  dread  thunder  shakes  the  troubled  sky. 
The  cherub,  In&ncy,  can  dose  its  eye, 
And  sweetly  smile,  unconscious  of  a  tear. 
While  viewless  angels  wave  their  pinions  near; 
Thus,  while  around  the  storms  of  Discord  roll. 
Borne  on  veeistleas  wing  from  pole  to  pole, 
WhUe  War's  red  lightnings  desolate  the  ball, 
And  thrones  and  empires  in  destruction  fiUl ; 
Then  calm  as  evening  on  the  silvery  wave. 
When  the  wind  slumbers  in  the  ocean  cave. 
She  dwells  unruffled,  in  her  bower  of  rest, 
Bo"  empire  Home ! — ^her  throne,  Affection's  breast ! 

For  her,  sweet  Nature  wears  her  loveliest  blooms, 
Aod  softer  sunshine  every  scene  illumes. 
When  Spring  awakes  the  spirit  of  the  breeze. 
Whose  Ug^t  wing  undulates  the  sleeping  seas ; 
When  Sununer,  waving  her  creative  wand, 
Bids  verdure  smile,  and  glowing  lifo  expand ; 
Or  Autumn's  pencQ  sheds,  with  magic  trace, 
O'er  fiuiing  loveliness,  a  moonlight  grace ; 
Oh !  Btin  for  her,  through  Nature's  boundless  reign, 
Ko  charm  is  lost»  no  beauty  blooms  in  vain ; 


While  mental  peace,  o'er  every  prospect  bright. 
Throws  mellowing  tints  and  harmonising  light  I 
Lo !  borne  on  douds,  in  rushing  might  sublime^ 
Stem  Winter,  bursting  from  the  polar  dime^ 
Triumphant  waves  his  signal-torch  on  high. 
The  blood-red  meteor  of  the  northern  sky  I 
And  high  through  darkness  rean  his  giant-form. 
His  throne  the  biQow,  and  his  flag  the  storm  1 
Tet  then^  when  bloom  and  sunshine  are  no  more- 
And  the  wild  surges  foam  along  the  shore^ 
Domestic  Bliss,  thy  heaven  is  still  serene. 
Thy  star  unclouded,  and  thy  myrtle  green  I 
Thy  fime  of  rest  no  raging  storms  invade — 
Sweet  peace  is  thine,  the  seraph  of  the  shade  I 
Clear  through  the  day,  her  light  around  thee 

glows, 
And  gilds  the  midnight  of  thy  deep  repose ! 
— Hail,  sacred  Home  1  where  soft  Affection's  hand 
With  flowera  of  Eden  twines  her  magic  band  1 
Where  pure  and  bright  the  social  ardoun  rise. 
Concentring  all  their  holiest  energies  t — 
When  wasting  toil  has  dimm'd  the  vital  flame. 
And  every  power  deserts  the  sinking  frame. 
Exhausted  nature  still  from  sleep  implores 
The  charm  that  IuUb,  the  manna  that  restores ! 
Thus,  when  oppiess'd  with  rude,  tumultuous  cares, 
To  thee,  sweet  Home  I  the  fainting  mind  repaira ; 
Still  to  thy  breast,  a  wearied  pilgrim,  flies, 
Her  ark  of  refuge  from  imcertain  skies  I 

Bower  of  repose  !  when,  torn  from  all  we  love, 
Through  toil  we  struggle^  or  through  distance  rove; 
To  thee  we  turn,  still  faithful,  from  afiir — 
Thee,  our  bright  vista  I  thee,  our  magnet-star ! 
And  frx>m  the  martial  field,  the  troubled  sea, 
Unfetter'd  thought  still  roves  to  bliss  and  thee ! 

When  ocean-sounds  in  awful  slumber  die, 
No  wave  to  murmur,  and  no  gale  to  sigh ; 
Wide  o'er  the  world  when  Peace  and  Midnight  reign. 
And  the  moon  trembles  on  the  sleeping  main ; 
At  that  still  hour,  the  sailor  wakes  to  keep. 
Midst  the  dead  calm,  the  vigil  of  the  deep  I 
No  gleaming  shores  his  dim  horizon  bound. 
All  heaven — and  sea — ^and  solitude — around  I 
Then,  from  the  lonely  deck,  the  silent  helm. 
From  the  wide  grandeur  of  the  shadowy  rGalm* 
Still  homeward  borne,  his  fancy  unconfined. 
Leaving  the  worlds  of  ocean  far  behind, 
Wings  like  a  meteor-flash  her  swift  career. 
To  the  loved  scenes,  so  distant,  and  so  dear  I 

Lo  I  the  rude  whirlwind  rushes  from  its  cave, 
And  Danger  fix)wns — the  monaroh  of  the  wave  I 
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Lo  *  rooks  and  storms  the  striving  bark  repel, 
And  Death  and  Shipwreck  ride  the  foaming  swell ! 

Child  of  the  ocean  1  is  thy  bier  the  suige, 
Thy  grave  the  billow,  and  the  wind  thy  dii^  1 
Yes  !  thy  long  toil,  thy  weary  conflict  o*er, 
No  storm  shall  wake,  no  perils  rouse  thee  more  ! 
Tet,  in  that  solenm  hour,  that  awful  strife, 
The  struggling  agony  for  death  or  life, 
E*en  then  thy  mind,  embittering  every  pain, 
Retraced  the  image  so  beloved — in  vain  ! 
Still  to  sweet  Home  thy  last  regrets  were  true, 
Life's  parting  sigh — ^the  murmur  of  adieu  ! 

Can  war's  dread  scenes  the  hallowed  ties  efibce, 
Each  tender  thought,  each  fond  remembrance 

chase) 
Can  fields  of  carnage,  days  of  toil,  destroy 
The  loved  impression  of  domestic  joy ) 

Ye  daylight  dreams !  that  cheer  the  soldier  h 
breast^ 
In  hostile  climes,  with  spells  benign  and  blest-, 
Soothe  his  brave  heart,  and  shed  your  glowing  ray 
O'er  the  long  march  through  Desolation's  way ; 
Oh  1  still  ye  bear  him  from  th*  ensanguined  plain. 
Armour's  bright  flash,  and  Victory's  choral  strain, 
To  that  loved  Home  where  pure  affection  glows, 
That  shrine  of  bliss  !  asylum  of  repose  ! 
When  all  is  hush'd — ^the  rage  of  combat  past, 
And  no  dread  war-note  swells  the  moaning  blast; 
Wh^n  the  warm  throb  of  many  a  heart  is  o'er, 
And  many  an  eye  is  closed  to  wake  no  more ; 
Lull'd  by  the  night-vrind,  pillow'd  on  the  ground, 
(The  dewy  deathbed  of  his  comrades,  round  !) 
While  o'er  the  slain  the  tears  of  midnight  weep, 
Fiunt  with  &tigue,  he  sinks  in  slumbers  deep  ! 
E'en  then,  soft  visions,  hovering  round,  portray 
The  cherish'd  forms  that  o'er  his  bosom  sway  ,* 
He  sees  fond  transport  light  each  beaming  &ce. 
Meets  the  vrarm  tear^lrop  and  the  long  embrace ! 
While  the  sweet  welcome  vibrates  through  his 

heart, 
"  Hail,  weary  soldier ! — never  more  to  part ! " 

And  lo  !  at  last,  released  from  every  toil. 
He  comes  ! — ^the  wanderer  views  his  native  soil ! 
Then  the  bright  raptures  words  can  never  speak 
Flash  in  his  eye  and  mantle  o'er  his  cheek  1 
Then  Love   and   Friendship,  whose   unceasing 

prayer 
Implored  for  him  each  guardian-spirit's  care ; 
Who,  for  his  fiite,  through  sorrow's  lingering  year, 
Had  proved  each  thrilling  pulse  of  hope  and  fear; 


In  that  blest  moment,  all  the  past  foiget — 
Hours  of  suspense  and  vigils  of  regret ! 

And  oh  !  for  him,  the  child  of  rude  alarms, 
Bear'd  by  stem  danger  in  the  school  of  arms  ! 
How  sweet  to  change  the  vrar-aong'a  pealing  note 
For  woodland-sounds  in  summer  air  that  float ! 
Through  vales  of  peace,  o'er  mountain  wilds  to  roam. 
And  breathe  his  native  gales,  that  whisper — 'Home!' 

Hail,  sweet  endearments  of  domestic  ties, 
Charms  of  existence.)  angel  sympathies  ! 
Though  Pleasure  smUe,  a  soft  Circassian  queen  ! 
And  guide  her  votaries  through  a  fiuiy  scene. 
Where  sylphid  forms  beguile  their  vernal  hours 
With  mirth  and  music  in  Arcadian  bowers ; 
Though  gazing  nations  hail  the  fiery  car 
That  bears  the  Son  of  Conquest  from  a&r. 
While  Fame's  loud  psean  bids  his  heart  rejoice. 
And  every  life-pulse  vibrates  to  her  voice ; — 
Yet  from  your  source  alone,  in  mazes  bright, 
Flows  the  full  current  of  serene  delight  1 

On  Freedom's  wing,  that  every  wild  explores. 
Through  realms  of  space,  th'  aspiring  eagle  soars ! 
Darts  o'er  the  clouds,  exulting  to  admire, 
Meridian  glory— on  her  throne  of  fire  ! 
Bird  of  the  Sun  t  his  keen  unwearied  gaze 
Hails  the  full  noon,  and  triumphs  in  the  blase ; 
But  soon,  descending  from  his  height  sublime. 
Day's  burning  fount,  and  light's  empyreal  dime. 
Once  more  he  speeds  to  joys  more  calmly  blest. 
Midst  the  dear  inmates  of  his  lonely  nest  1 

Thus  Genius,  mounting  on  his  bright  career 
Through  the  wide  regions  of  the  mental  sphere. 
And  proudly  waving  in  his  gifted  hand, 
O'er  Fancy's  worlds.  Invention's  plastic  wand. 
Fearless  and  firm,  vrith  lightning*eye  surveys 
The  clearest  heaven  of  intellectual  rays ! 
Yet,  on  his  course  though  loftiest  hopes  attend. 
And  kindling  raptures  aid  him  to  ascend, 
(While  in  his  mind,  with  high-bom  grandeur 

frtiught, 
Dilate  the  noblest  eneigies  of  thought ;) 
Still,  from  the  bliss,  ethereal  and  refined. 
Which  crowns  the  soarings  of  triumphant  mind. 
At  length  he  flies,  to  that  serene  retreat^ 
Where  calm  and  pure  the  mild  affections  meet ; 
Embosom'd  there,  to  feel  and  to  impart 
The  softer  pleasures  of  the  sodal  heart ! 

Ah  !  weep  for  those,  deserted  and  forlorn. 
From  every  tie  by  &te  relentless  tom ; 
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See,  OD  the  buren  coast,  the  lonely  isle, 

Uaii'd  with  no  atep^  uncheex'd  by  human  amile, 

Heartsick  and  fiiint  the  ahip-wreck'd  wanderer 

stand. 
Raise  the  dim  eye,  and  lift  the  suppliant  hand  ! 
Explore  with  fruiUess  gaze  the  billowy  main. 
And  weQ>— and  pray — and  linger — but  in  yain  ! 

Tbenoe,  roving  wild  through  many  a  depth  of 
shade, 
^Vhere  Toioe  ne*er  echo'd,  footstep  never  strayed, 
He  fondly  seeks,  o'er  diffls  and  deserts  rude, 
HanntB  of  mankind  midst  realms  of  solitude  I 
And  pauses  oft,  and  sadly  hears  alone 
The  wood's  deep  sigh,  the  surge's  distant  moan  ! 
All  else  is  hush'd  !  so  silent,  so  profbund, 
Ae  if  some  viewless  power,  presiding  round. 
With  mystic  spell,  unbroken  l^  a  breath. 
Had  spread  for  ages  the  repose  of  death  f 
Ah !  still  the  wanderer,  by  the  boundless  deep, 
Lives  but  to  watch — and  watches  but  to  weep  ! 
He  sees  no  sail  in  fiiint  perspective  rise, 
His  the  dread  loneliness  of  sea  and  skies ! 
Far  from  his  cherished  friends,  his  native  shore, 
Baoish'd  frt>m  being — ^to  return  no  more ; 
There  must  he  die ! — ^within  that  circling  wave. 
That  lonely  isle — ^his  prison  and  his  grave  ! 

Lo !  through  ihe  waste,  the  wilderness  of  snows, 
With  Minting  step,  Siberia's  exile  goes ! 
Homeless  and  sad,  o*er  many  a  polar  wild. 
Where  beam,  or  flower,  or  verdure  never  smiled ; 
Where  fitist  and  silence  hold  their  despot-reign. 
And  bind  existence  in  eternal  chain  t 
Child  of  the  desert !  pilgrim  of  the  gloom  ! 
Dark  is  the  path  which  leads  thee  to  the  tomb  ! 
While  on  thy  fiided  cheek  the  arctic  air 
Congeals  the  bitter  tear-drop  of  despair ! 
Tet  not  that  fiite  condemns  thy  dosing  day 
In  that  stem  clime  to  ahed  its  parting  ray ; 
Not  that  fiur  nature's  loveliness  and  light 
No  more  ahall  beam  enchantment  on  thy  sight ; 
Ah !  not  for  this — txt,  tkr  beyond  relief^ 
l>eep  m  thy  bosom  dwells  the  hopeless  grief; 
Bat  that  no  friend  of  kindred  heart  is  there. 
Thy  woes  to  mitigate,  thy  toils  to  share ; 
That  no  mild  soother  fondly  shall  assuage 
The  stormy  trials  of  thy  lingering  age ; 
Ko  smile  of  tenderness,  with  angel  power, 
Loll  the  dread  pangs  of  dissolution's  hour ; 
For  this  alone,  despair,  a  withering  guest, 
Bits  on  thy  brow,  and  cankers  in  thy  breast  I 
^es !  there,  e'en  there,  in  that  tremendous  clime, 
Where  desert  grandeur  frx)wns  in  pomp  sublime ; 


Where  winter  triiunphs,  throng  the  polar  nig^t^ 
In  all  his  wild  magnificence  of  might ; 
E'en  there,  afiSdction's  hallow'd  spell  might  pour 
The  light  of  heaven  around  th*  indeutent  shore  1 
And,  like  the  vales  with  gloom  and  sunshine 

graced. 
That  smile,  l^  circling  I^renees  embraced, 
Teach  the  pure  heart  with  vital  fires  to  glow, 
E'en  'midst  the  world  of  soUtude  and  snow  1 
The  halcyon's  chann,  thus  dreanoing  fictions  feign, 
With  mystic  power  could  tranquilHse  the  main ; 
Bid  the  loud  wind,  the  mountain  bfllow  sleep, 
And  peaoe  and  silence  brood  upon  the  deep  ! 

And  thus;.  Affection,  ean  thy  voice  compose 
The  stormy  tide  of  passions  and  of  woes ; 
Bid  every  throb  of  wild  emotion  cease. 
And  lull  misfortune  in  the  arms  of  peaoe  I 

Oh  f  mark  yon  drooping  fonn,  of  aged  mien. 
Wan,  yet  reeign'd,  and  hopelessj,  yet  serene  ! 
Long  ere  victorious  time  had  sought  to  chase 
The  bloom,  the  smile,  that  once  ilhnned  his  fiu)e^ 
That  fibded  eye  was  dinun'd  with  many  a  care^ 
Those  waving  locks  were  silver'd  by  despair  1 
Tet  filial  love  can  pour  the  sovereign  balm. 
Assuage  his  pangs,  his  wounded  spirit  calm  t 
He,  a  sad  emigrant  1  condemn'd  to  roam 
In  life's  pale  autunm  fix>m  his  roin'd  home. 
Has  borne  the  shock  of  Peril's  darkest  wave, 
Where  joy — and  hope — and  fortune — found  a 

gravel 
'Twas  his  to  see  Destruction's  fiercest  band 
Rush,  like  a  Typhon,  on  his  native  land. 
And  roll  triimiphant  on  their  blasted  way, 
In  fire  and  blood,  the  deluge  of  dismay ! 
Unequal  combat  raged  on  many  a  plain. 
And  patriot-valour  waved  the  sword  in  vain  ! 
Ah !  gaUant  exile  !  nobly,  long,  he  bled. 
Long  braved  the  tempest  gathering  o'er  his  head ! 
Till  all  vras  lost  I  and  horror's  darken'd  eye 
Roused  the  stem  spirit  of  despair  to  die  I 

Ah !  gaUant  exile  I  in  the  storm  that  roll'd 
Far  o'er  his  country,  niahing  uncontroll'd. 
The  flowera  that  graced  his  path  with  loveliest 

bloom, 
Tom  by  the  blast,  were  scattered  on  the  tomb  ! 
When  carnage  bursty  exulting  in  the  strife. 
The  bosom  ties  that  bound  his  soul  to  life, 
Tet  one  was  spared  1  and  she,  whose  filial  smile 
Can  soothe  his  wanderings  and  his  tears  beguOe^ 
E'en  then  could  temper,  with  divine  relief 
The  wild  delirium  of  unbounded  grief; 
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Thai,  while  she  wandera  o'er  the  sparkling  dew, 
Through  glens  and  wood-paths,  once  endear'd 

by  you, 
Aod  fondly  lingers  in  your  &TOurite  bowers, 
And  pauses  oft,  recalling  former  hours ; 
Then  wave  your  pinion  o'er  each  well-known  Tale, 
Float  in  the  moonbeam,  sigh  upon  the  gale ; 
Kd  jtmr  wild  symphonies  remotely  swell. 
Borne  by  the  summer-wind  from  grot  and  dell ; 
And  touch  your  yiewleas  haips,  and  soothe  her  soul 
With  soft  enchantments  and  divine  control ! 
fie  near,  sweet  guardians  I  watch  her  sacred  rest, 
When  Slumbor  folds  her  in  his  magic  vest ; 
Around  her,  smiling,  let  your  forms  arise, 
Hetum'd  in  dreams,  to  bless  her  mental  eyes ; 
EfiUce  the  memory  of  your  last  farewell — 
Of  glowing  joya>  of  radiant  prospects  tell ; 
The  sweet  communion  of  the  past  renew. 
Reviving  former  scenes,  array'd  in  softer  hue. 

Be  near  when  death,  in  virtue's  brightest  hour. 
Galls  up  each  pong,  and  summons  all  his  power ; 
Oh !  then,  transcending  Fancy's  loveliest  dream. 
Then  let  your  forms  imveU'd  around  her  beam ; 
Then  waft  the  vision  of  unclouded  light, 
A  burst  of  glory,  on  her  closing  sight ; 
Wake  from  the  harp  of  heaven  th'inmiortal  strain. 
To  hush  the  final  agonies  of  pain ; 
With  npture's  flame  the  parting  soul  illume. 
And  smile  triumphant  through  the  shadowy  gloom ! 
Oh !  still  be  near,  when,  darting  into  day, 
Th'  exulting  spirit  leaves  her  bonds  of  clay ; 
Be  yooTB  to  guide  her  fluttering  wings  on  high 
O'er  many  a  world,  ascending  to  the  sky ; 
There  let  your  presence,  once  her  earthly  joy. 
Though  dimmed  with  tears  and  clouded  with  alloy, 
Now  form  her  blifs  on  that  celestial  shore 
^liere  death  shall  sever  kindred  hearts  no  more. 

Yes !  in  the  noon  of  that  Elysian  clime. 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  anguish,  death,  or  time ; 
Where  mind's  bright  eye,  with  renovated  fire, 
Shall  beam  on  glories  never  to  expire ; 
Oh !  there  th*  illumined  soul  may  fondly  trust, 
Hms  poie,  more  perfect,  rising  fix>m  the  dust. 
Those  mOd  affections,  whose  consoling  light 
Sheds  the  soft  moonbeam  on  terrestrial  night, 
SabVined,  ennobled,  shall  for  ever  glow, 
Knltiag  r^>tnre — ^not  assuaging  woe ! 


TO  MB  EDWARDS,  THE  HARPER   OP 

CONWAY. 

[Some  of  the  happiest  days  the  young  poetess  ever  passed 
were  during  oecasional  visits  to  some  friends  at  Conway,  where 
the  danns  of  the  scenery,  combining  aO  that  is  most  beautl- 
fill  in  wood,  water,  and  ruin,  are  suffiHent  to  inspire  the  most 
prosaic  temperament  with  a  certain  degree  of  enthusiaan ; 
and  it  may  therefore  well  be  supposed  how  fenrentiy  a  soul 
constituted  like  hers  would  worship  Nature  at  so  fitting  a 
shrine.  With  that  happy  versatQity  which  was  at  all  times  a 
leading  characteristic  of  her  mind,  she  would  now  enter  with 
diUd-like  playftilness  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  mountain 
scramble,  or  a  pic-nie  water  party,  the  gayest  of  the  merrir 
band,  of  whom  some  are  now,  like  herself,  laid  low,  some  tu 
away  in  foreign  lands,  some  changed  by  sorrow,  and  ail  by 
time ;  and  then,  in  graver  mood,  dream  away  hours  of  pen- 
sive contemplation  amidst  the  gray  ruins  of  that  noblest  of 
Welsh  castles,  standing,  as  it  then  did,  in  solitary  grandeur, 
unapproached  by  bridge  or  causeway,  flinging  its  broad  shadow 
across  the  tributary  waves  which  washed  its  regal  waDs.  These 
lovely  scenes  never  ceased  to  retain  their  holdover  the  imagi- 
nation of  her  whose  youthful  muse  had  so  often  celebrated 
their  praises.  Her  peculiar  admiration  of  Mrs  Joanna 
Bftillie's  play  of  EtKwald  was  always  pleasingly  asiodated 
with  the  reo<rf]eetion  of  her  having  first  read  it  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Conway  Castle.  At  Conway,  too,  she  first  made 
acquaintance  with  the  lively  and  graphic  Chronicles  of  the 
diivahrous  Froissart,  whose  inspiring  pages  never  lost  their 
place  in  her  fisvour.  Her  own  little  poem, "  The  Ruin  and 
its  Flowers,"  which  will  be  found  amongst  the  earlier  pieces 
in  the  present  collection,  was  written  on  an  eicurslon  to  the 
(dd  fortress  of  Dyganwy,  the  remains  of  whidi  are  situated 
on  a  bold  promontory  near  the  entrance  of  the  river  Conway ; 
and  iriiose  ivied  walls,  now  fast  mouldering  into  oblivion,  once 
bore  their  part  bravely  in  the  defence  of  Wales;  and  are 
farther  endeared  to  the  lovers  of  song  and  tradition  as  having 
echoed  the  complaints  of  the  captive  Elphln,  and  resounded 
to  the  harp  of  TaUesin.  A  scarcely  degenerate  representative 
of  that  gifted  bard  ^  had,  at  the  time  now  aSnded  to,  hli 
appK^wiate  dwelling-plaoe  at  Conway ;  but  his  strains  have 
long  been  sOenoed,  and  there  now  remain  flew,  indeed,  on 
whom  the  Druidical  mantle  has  fallen  so  worthily.  In  the 
days  when  his  playing  was  heard  by  one  so  fitted  to  ei^oy  its 
originality  and  beauty, 

*<  Th*  mlBitrel  wm  Inflrm  simI  eld ;  ** 

but  his  inspiration  had  not  yet  forsaken  him ;  and  the  IbOow- 
ing  lines  (written  in  1811)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  magic 
power  he  still  knew  how  to  exerdse  over  the  fMings  of  his 
auditors.] 

MiNBTRSL  I  whose  gifted  hand  can  bring 
Life,  rapture,  soul,  from  every  string; 
And  wake,  like  bards  of  former  time. 
The  spirit  of  the  harp  sublime ; — 
Oh  I  still  prolong  the  varying  strain  ! 
Oh  I  touch  th'  enchanted  chords  again  ! 

t  Hr  Edwards,  the  Harper  of  Conway,  as  be  was  generally 
called,  had  been  blind  horn  his  birth,  and  was  endowed  with 
that  extraordinary  musical  genius  by  which  persons  snfBving 
under  such  a  visitation  are  not  nnlkequently  indemnified. 
From  the  respectability  of  his  drcnmstanoes,  be  was  not 
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Thine  is  the  charm,  suspeDding  care, 
The  heayenly  swell,  the  dying  close, 
The  cadence  melting  into  air. 
Thai  lulls  each  passion  to  repose ; 
While  transport^  lost  in  silence  near, 
Breathes  all  her  language  in  a  tear. 

Exult^  0  Cambria  t — ^now  no  more 
With  ta^a  thy  slanghter'd  bards  deplore : 
What  though  Flinlimmon*B  misty  brow 
And  Mona*B  woods  be  silent  now, 
Tet  can  thy  Conway  boast  a  strain 
Unrirall'd  in  thy  proudest  reign. 

For  Genius,  with  divine  control. 
Wakes  the  bold  chord  neglected  long. 
And  pours  Expression's  glowing  soul 
O'er  the  wild  Harp,  renown'd  in  song ; 
And  Insinnition,  hoTeiing  round. 
Swells  the  lull  eneigies  of  sound. 

Now  Grandeur,  pealing  in  the  tone, 
Could  rouse  the  wairior's  IrinHling  fipe. 
And  now,  'tis  like  the  breeze's  moan. 
That  murmurs  o*er  th'  Eolian  lyre : 
As  if  some  sylph,  with  viewlees  wing. 
Were  sighing  o*er  the  magic  string. 

Long,  long,  fiur  Conway  I  boast  the  skill 
That  soothes,  inspires,  commands,  at  will ! 
And  oh  I  while  rapture  hails  the  lay, 
Flar  distant  be  the  closing  day, 
When  Genius^  Taste,  again  shall  weep. 
And  Cambria's  Harp  lie  hush'd  in  sleep  ! 


EPITAPH  ON    MR  W- 


A  cmLMamjkfmD  minxbaumist.* 


Stop,  passenger  !  a  wondrous  tale  to  list — 
Here  lies  a  fiunous  Mineralogist 


edled  npon  to  wutdm  hb  talento  with  any  Ttow  to  muiner- 
Btlon.  Ho  ptajBd  to  dflUgfat  hbnnlf  and  otfan;  and  the 
innocent  oomplaoency  with  whidi  be  ei\)ojred  the  eerteiioii 
called  forth  l^  his  ddn,  and  the  degree  of  appreciation  with 
wiiich  he  resarded  himaelf,  ae  in  a  manner  oonaecmted,  bj 
being  made  the  depoeitazy  of  a  diract  gift  Ihnn  Heaten,  were 
ae  fltf  ae  poiribie  removed  flnom  any  of  the  common  modifica* 
tioni  of  vanity  or  eelf-oonoeit. 

1  «« Wbilet  on  the  iubject  of  Conway,  it  m^y  not  be  amim 
to  introduce  two  little  i^eoes  of  a  very  diflSwent  character  from 
the  foregoing,  [Llnei  to  Mr  Bdward  the  Harper,]  which 
were  written  at  the  ame  place,  three  or  fonrjaan  allerwarde, 
and  iNin  eervo  ae  a  proof  of  that  Termtility  of  talent  befne 
alloded  tOk  Ae  may  eadly  be  eoppoeed,  they  were  never  in- 
tended lor  pabUcation,  bat  were  mvely  a  jim  dTeiprU  of  the 
moment,  in  good-hmnoored  laiUery  of  the  indeibtigahle  leal 
and  peteeTeranee  of  one  of  the  party  ha  hie  geologieal  re- 
."— Memoir,  p.  90. 


Famous  indeed  !  such  traces  of  his  power. 
He's  left  from  Penmaenbach  to  Penmaenmawr, 
Such  caves,  and  chasmw,  and  fissures  in  the  rocks. 
His  woiks  resemble  those  of  earthquake  shocks ; 
And  future  agea  Teiy  much  may  wonder 
What  mighty  giant  rent  the  hiUs  asunder. 
Or  whether  Lucifer  himself  had  ne'er 
Gone  with  his  crew  to  play  at  foot-ball  there. 

His  fossilB^  flints,  and  spars,  of  every  hue. 
With  him,  good  reader,  here  lie  buried  too — 
Sweet  specimens  I  which,  toiling  to  obtain. 
He  split  huge  clii&>  like  so  much  wood,  in  twain. 
We  knew,  so  great  the  fuss  he  made  about  thezn. 
Alive  or  dead,  he  ne'er  would  rest  without  them  ; 
So,  to  secure  soft  slumber  to  his  bones, 
We  paved  his  grave  with  all  his  favourite  stones. 
His  much-loved  hammer^s  resting  by  his  side ; 
Each  hand  contains  a  sheU-fish  petrified : 
His  mouth  a  piece  of  pudding«tone  incloses. 
And  at  his  feet  a  lump  of  coal  reposes : 
Sure  he  was  bom  beneath  some  lucky  planet! — 
His  veiy  cofiSn-plate  is  made  of  granite. 

Weep  not,  good  reader  !  he  ia  truly  blest 
Amidst  chalcedony  and  quarts  to  rest : 
Weep  not  for  him  !  but  envied  be  his  doom. 
Whose  tomb,  though  small,  for  all  he  loved  had 

room : 
And,  O  ye  rocks  ! — schist^  gneisB,  whatever  ye  be^ 
Te  varied  strata  1 — ^names  too  hard  for  me — 
Sing,  "  Oh,  be  joyful  1  **  for  your  direst  foe 
By  death's  fbU  hammer  is  at  length  laid  low. 

Ne'er  on  your  spoils  again  shall  W riot. 

dear  up  your  cloudy  brows,  and  rest  in  quiet — 
He  sleeps — ^no  longer  planning  hostile  actions^ 
As  cold  as  any  of  his  petrifiustions ; 
Enshrined  in  ^wcimens  of  every  hue. 
Too  tranquil  e'en  to  dream,  ye  rocks,  of  you. 


EPITAPH 
oir  TBS  BAMMnt  or  TBS  AroiiBaAiD  MiKsaAiiOonrr. 

HbrIe  in  the  dust^  its  strange  adventures  o'er, 
A  hammer  rests,  that  ne'er  knew  rest  before. 
Released  from  toil,  it  slumbers  by  the  side 
Of  one  who  oft  its  temper  sorely  tried ; 
No  day  e'er  pass'd,  but  in  some  desperate  strife 
He  risk'd  the  fidthAil  hammer's  limbs  and  life  : 
Now  laying  siege  to  some  old  limestone  wall. 
Some  rock  now  battering,  proof  to  cannon-ball 
Now  scaling  heists  like  Alps  or  I^renees, 
Perhaps  a  flint,  perhaps  a  date  to  seise ; 
But,  if  a  piece  of  copper  met  his  eyee^ 
He'd  mount  a  precipice  that  touched  the 
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And  brii^  down  lumps  so  precious,  and  so  mauy, 
I'm  sure  they  almost  would  have  msde — a  penny  ! 
Think,  when  such  deeds  as  these  were  daily  done, 
What  feaiful  risks  this  hammer  must  have  run. 
And,  to  say  truth,  its  praise  deserves  to  shine 
In  lays  more  lofty  and  more  fiuned  than  mine  : 
Oh !  that  in  strains  which  ne*er  should  be  foigot^ 
Its  deeds  were  blason*d  forth  by  Walter  ScoU  ! 
Then  should  its  name  with  his  be  doeely  link'd. 
And  Uto  till  eyery  mineral  were  extinct^ 
Kiae,  epic  bards  I  be  yours  the  ample  field — 

Bid  W ^"s  hamimer  match  Achilles*  shield  : 

As  for  my  mime,  the  chaos  of  her  brain, 

I  uarch  for  specimens  of  wit  in  vain ; 

Then  let  me  cease  ignoble  rhymes  to  stammer, 

And  seek  some  theme  less  arduous  than  the  ham- 


Remembering  well,  "  what  perils  do  environ  ** 
Woman  or  "  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron." 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  POOR  GENTLEMAN, 


All 


TO  BB  pamroKMso  by  thb  orricBiia  or  thb 

34X11  BBamBNT  at  CI4>MliBI.l 

Oipioin  Gbobob  Bbownb,  in  the  duaraekr  of 
CorpanU  FoM. 

To-noBT,  kind  friends,  at  your  tribunal  here, 
Stsads  "  The  Poor  Qentleman,"  with  many  a  fear ; 
Since  well  he  knows,  whoe'er  may  judge  his  cause, 
Tltti  Poverty^s  no  title  to  applause. 
Qenios  or  Wit>  pray,  wholl  admire  or  quote. 
If  all  their  drapeiy  be  a  threadbare  coat? 
Who,  in  a  world  where  all  is  bought  and  sold, 
MJnds  a  man's  worth — except  his  worth  in  gold  1 
WhoU  greet  poor  Merit  if  she  lacks  a  dinner  ! 
Hence,  starving  aaint»  but  welcome,  wealthy  siimer ! 
Away  with  Poverty  !  let  none  receive  her. 
She  bean  contagion  as  a  plague  or  fever ; 
**  Bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim  " — ^like  jaundiced  eyes, 
Dboolouring  all  within  her  sphere  that  lies. 
"Poor  Gentleman  I**  and  by  poor  soldiers,  too  ! 
Oh,  matchless  impudence  !  without  a  sous  ! 
la  Kenee^  in  actors  poor,  and  what  far  worse  is, 
With  heads,  perhaps,  as  empty  as  their  purses, 
How  shall  they  dare  at  such  a  bar  appear  Y 
^'^1^  are  their  tactics  and  mancsuvres  here  1 

While  thoughts  like  these  come  rushing  o*er 
oor  mind. 
Oh !  may  we  still  mdulgence  hope  to  find  ! 
^e  eons  of  Erin  !  whose  distinguished  name 
^^1^  with  such  brilliance  in  the  poge  of  Fame, 

*  ThMnmtwwt  written  about  the  MUM  tfane  M  the  pre- 

*^  bnaoroui  epttaphs. 


Ajid  you,  fiiir  daughters  of  the  Emerald  Isle  ! 
View  our  weak  efibrts  with  approving  smile  ! 
School'd  in  rough  camps,  and  still  disdaining  art^ 
111  can  the  soldier  act  a  borrow*d  part ; 
The  march,  the  skirmish,  in  this  warlike  age, 
Are  his  rehearsals^  and  the  field  his  stage ; 
His  theatre  is  found  in  every  land, 
Where  wave  the  ensigns  of  a  hostile  band : 
Place  him  in  danger's  front — he  recks  not  where^> 
Be  your  own  Wellington  his  prompter  there. 
And  on  that  stage  he  trusts,  with  fearftil  mien, 
Hell  act  his  part  in  glory's  tragic  scene. 
Tet  here,  though  Mends  are  gaily  marshall'd 

round. 
And  from  bright  eyes  alone  he  dreads  a  wound. 
Here,  though  in  ambush  no  sharpshooter's  wile 
Aims  at  his  breast,  save  hid  in  beauty's  smile ; 
Though  all  unused  to  pause,  to  doubt,  to  fear, 
Tet  his  heart  sinks,  his  courage  fiiils  him  here. 
No  scenic  pomp  to  him  its  aid  supplies, 
No  stage  effect  of  glittering  pageantries : 
No,  to  your  kindness  he  must  look  alone 
To  realise  the  hope  he  dares  not  own ; 
And  trusts,  since  here  he  meets  no  cynic  eye. 
His  wish  to  please  may  claim  indemnity. 

And  why  despair,  indulgence  when  we  crave 
From  Erin'a  sons,  the  generous  and  the  brave  1 
Theirs  the  high  spirit,  and  the  liberal  thought. 
Kind,  warm,  sincere,  with  native  candour  fraught ; 
Still  has  the  stranger,  in  their  social  isle. 
Met  the  frank  welcome  and  the  cordial  smile. 
And  well  their  hearts  can  share,  though  unezpress'd. 
Each  thought,  each  feeling,  of  the  soldier's  breast 

[As,  in  the  pment  collected  edition  of  the  writingi  of  Mze 
Hemane,  chronological  anangement  hae  been  tar  the  lint 
time  strictly  attended  to,  a  selection  from  her  JoTenUe  oom- 
positioiis  has  been  given,  ehiefl.v  as  a  matter  of  curiosity— 4br 
her  rani  career  as  an  anthoren  cannot  be  aaid  to  have  com- 
menced before  the  publication  of  the  section  which  immedi- 
ateljfollowi. 

In  a  veiy  genenl  point  of  view,  the  inteUectoal  histary  of 
Mrs  Hemans'  mind  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate sna— the  flrrt  of  which  may  be  termed  the  datsteal,  and 
comprehends  the  productions  of  her  pen,  from  **  Ibe  Restora- 
tion of  the  Woriis  of  Art  to  Italy,**  and  **  Modem  Grsece,** 
down  to  the  **  Historical  Scenes,**  and  the  "  Transitions  from 
Camoens  ;'*and  the  lest,  the  romtmtie,  wliich  commences  with 
**  Ibe  Fonst  flanctoaiy,"  and  indndes  '*  Ibe  Records  of 
Woman,"  together  with  nearly  an  her  later  efforts.  Inr^vd 
toexceOenoe,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  bst  section  as 
Cwtnuiscends  the  first  as  that  does  the  merely  Juvenile  Poems 
now  given,  and  which  certainly  appear  to  ns  to  exhibit  occa- 
sional sdntOlations  of  the  bri^tneeBirtildifbllowed.  BvenaAw 
the  eariy  poetical  attempts  of  Cowley  and  Pope,  of  ChattertOB, 
KIrke  White,  and  Byron,  theee  immature  outpourings  of  sea- 
tfment  and  deeeription  may  be  read  with  an  Interest  which 
diminishes  not  by  comparison.] 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  ART  TO  ITALY. 

["  Th«  French^  who  in  ewy  invasion  have  been  tbe  acourge  of  luly,  and  liave  rivalled  or  ratlier  nirpaaied  the  rapacity  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  laid  their  saczilegious  hands  on  the  uniMuraUeled  collection  of  the  Vatican,  tore  its  masterpieoefl 
from  their  pedestals,  and,  dragging  them  from  their  temples  of  marble,  transported  them  to  Paris,  and  consigned  them  to 

the  dull  sullen  halls,  or  rather  stables,  of  the  Louvra. But  the  Joy  of  discovery  was  short,  and  the  tciiunph 

of  taste  transitory."— EusTACs's  ClatticcU  Tour  through  Italy ^  voL  IL  p.  60.] 


"  lUUa,  ItaliA !  O  ta  col  dl« !»  Mrtc 
Dono  InfbUoe  di  balleua,  ond'  hal 
FnoMta  dot*  dlafinlU  gaai, 
ClM'ii  flroot*  terltta  per  gma  dogUa  porte ; 
Itah,  fbait  tu  HMD  b«Ua,  o  almai  plu  forte." 


FlUCAJA. 


LiAin)  of  departed  fame  1  whose  classic  plains 
Have  proudly  echo'd  to  immortal  strains ; 
Whose  hallowed  soil  hath  given  the  great  and  brave. 
Day-stars  of  life,  a  birth-place  and  a  grave ; 
Home  of  the  Arts !  where  glory's  faded  snule 
Sheds  lingering  light  o'er  many  a  moiddering  pile ; 
Fxx)ud  wreck  of  vanish'd  power,  of  splendour  fled, 
Migestic  temple  of  the  mighty  dead  1 
Whose  grandeur,  yet  contending  with  decay, 
Gleams  through  the  twilight  of  thy  glorious  day ; 
Though  dimm'd  thy  brightness,  riveted  thy  chain, 
Tet,  fieJlen  Italy  1  rejoice  again  ! 
Lost>  lovely  realm  !  once  more  'tis  thine  to  gaze 
On  the  rich  relics  of  sublimer  days. 

Awake,  ye  Muses  of  Etrurian  shades, 
Or  sacred  Tivoli's  romantic  glades ; 
Wake,  ye  that  slumber  in  the  bowexy  gloom 
Where  the  wHd  ivy  shadows  Yiigil's  tomb ; 
Or  ye,  whose  voice,  by  Soiga's  lonely  wave, 
Swell'd  the  deep  echoes  of  the  fountain  s  ct^ve. 
Or  thrill'd  the  soul  in  Tasso's  numbers  high — 
Those  magic  strains  of  love  and  chivalry  1 
If  yet  by  classic  streams  ye  fondly  rove. 
Haunting  the  myrtle  vale,  the  laurel  grove. 
Oh  !  rouse  once  more  the  daring  soul  of  song, 
Seize  with  bold  hand  the  harp,  foigot  so  long, 
And  hail,  with  wonted  pride,  those  works  revered, 
HalloVd  by  time,  by  absence  more  endeared. 

And  breathe  to  Those  the  strain,  whose  warrior- 
might 
Each  danger  stemm'd,  prevail'd  in  every  fight — 
Souls  of  unyielding  power,  to  storms  inured. 
Sublimed  by  peril,  and  by  toil  matured. 
Sing  of  that  Leader,  whose  ascendant  mind 
Could  rouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  mankind ; 
Whose  banners  track'd  the  vahquish'd  Eagle's  flight 
0*er  many  a  plain,  and  dark  sierra's  height ; 


Who  bade  once  more  the  wild  heroic  lay 
Record  the  deeds  of  Boncesvalles*  day ; 
Who,  through  each  moimtain-pass  of  rock  and  snow, 
An  Alpine  huntsman,  chased  the  fear-struck  foe ; 
Waved  his  proud  standard  to  the  balmy  galesy 
Rich  LAnguedoo  !  that  faxL  thy  glowing  vales, 
And  'midst  those  scenes  renewed  th*  achievements 

high 
Bequeath'd  to  fisune  by  England's  ancestry. 

Tet,  when  the  storm  seem'd  hush'd,  the  conflict 
past, 
One  strife  remain'd — the  mightest  and  the  last ! 
Nerved  for  the  struggle,  in  that  &teful  hour 
Untamed  Ambition  summoned  all  his  power : 
Vengeance  and  Pride,  to  &enzy  roused,  were  there. 
And  the  stem  might  of  resolute  Despair. 
Isle  of  the  finee  !  'twas  then  thy  champions  stood. 
Breasting  unmoved  the  combaf  s  wildest  flood ; 
Sunbeam  of  battle  !  then  thy  spirit  shone, 
QloVd  in  each  breast,  and  sunk  with  life  alone. 

0  hearts  devoted  !  whose  illustrious  doom 
Qave  there  at  once  your  triumph  and  your  tomb, 
Te  firm  and  faithful,  in  the  ordeal  tried 
Of  that  dread  strife,  by  Freedom  sanctified ; 
Shrined,  not  entomb'd,  ye  rest  in  sacred  earth, 
Hallow'd  by  deeds  of  more  than  mortal  worth. 
What  though  to  mark  where  sleeps  heroic  dust. 
No  sculptured  trophy  rise,  or  bl^athing  bust. 
Tours,  on  the  scene  where  valour's  race  was  ruu, 
A  prouder  sepulchre — ^the  field  ye  won  1 
There  every  mead,  each  cabin's  lowly  name. 
Shall  live  a  watchword  blended  with  your  &me ; 
And  weU  may  flowers  sufflce  those  graves  to  crown 
That  ask  no  iim  to  blazon  their  renown  ! 
There  shall  the  bard  in  future  ages  tread. 
And  bless  each  wreath  that  blossoms  o'er  the 
dead; 
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Revere  each  tree  whose  slieltering  branches  wave 
O'er  Uie  low  moonda,  the  altars  of  the  brave  ! 
fjose  o'er  each  warrior's  g;ra8B-grown  bed,  and  hear 
In  every  breeze  some  name  to  glory  dear ; 
And  as  the  shades  of  twilight  close  around. 
With  martial  pageants  people  all  the  ground. 
Thither  mibom  descendants  of  the  alain 
Still  throng  as  pilgrims  to  the  holy  &ne, 
While  as  they  trace  each  spot^  whose  records  tell 
Where  fought  their  fathers,  and  prevail'd,  and  fell, 
Wum  in  their  souls  shall  loftiest  feelings  glow. 
Claiming  proud  kindred  with  the  dust  below  ! 
And  many  an  age  ahaU  see  the  brave  repair 
To  learn  the  Hero's  bright  devotion  there. 

And  well,  Ausonia  !  may  that  field  of  fame, 
^m  thee  one  song  of  echoing  triumph  claim. 
Land  of  the  lyre  I  'twas  there  th'  avenging  sword 
Won  the  bright  treasures  to  thy  Canes  restored ; 
Those  predouB  trophies  o'er  thy  realms  that  throw 
A  vdl  of  radiance,  hiding  half  thy  woe. 
And  bid  the  stranger  for  awhile  forget 
How  deep  thy  fidl,  and  deem  thee  glorious  yet 

Tea,  fair  creations  I  to  perfection  wrought. 
Embodied  visions  of  ascending  thought ! 
Forms  of  sublimity  t  by  Genius  traced 
In  tints  that  vindicate  adoring  taste  t 
Whose  bright  originals,  to  earth  unknown. 
Live  in  the  spheres  endrciling  Tory's  throne ; 
Models  of  art,  to  deathless  fame  consign'd, 
Stamp'd  with  the  high-bom  nugesty  of  mind ; 
Tea,  matddess  works !  your  presence  shall  restore 
One  beam  of  splendour  to  your  native  shore. 
And  her  sad  scenes  of  lost  renown  illume, 
As  the  bright  sunset  gilds  some  hero's  tomb. 

Oh  !  ne'er,  in  other  dimes,  though  many  an  eye 
Dwelt  on  your  charms,  in  beaming  ecstasy — 
Ne'er  was  it  youra  to  bid  the  soul  expand 
With  thoughts  so  mighty,  dreams  so  boldly  grand. 
As  in  that  realm,  where  each  fiunt  breeze's  moan 
Seems  a  low  dirge  for  glorious  ages  gone  ; 
Where  midst  the  ruin'd  shrines  of  many  a  vale, 
E'en  Desolation  tells  a  haughty  tale. 
And  scarce  a  fountain  flows,  a  rock  ascends, 
Bttt  its  proud  name  with  song  eternal  blends  ! 

Yes !  in  those  scenes  where  every  andent  stream 
Bids  memory  kindle  o'er  some  lofty  theme ; 
^^ere  eveiy  marble  deeds  of  fiime  records,        ' 
Each  rmn  telhi  of  Earth's  departed  lords ; 
^  the  deep  tones  of  inspiration  swell 
^to  each  wild  oUve-wood^  and  Alpine  dell ; 


Where  heroes  slumber  on  their  battle  plains, 
Midst  prostrate  altars  and  deserted  fanes, 
And  Fancy  communes,  in  each  lonely  spot, 
With  shades  of  those  who  ne'er  shall  be  forgot ; 
Tkere-wBB  your  home,  andthereyourpower  improBt^ 
With  tenfold  awe,  the  pUgrim's  glowing  breast ; 
And,  as  the  wind's  deep  thrills  and  mystic  sighs 
Wake  the  wild  harp  to  loftiest  harmonies. 
Thus  at  your  influence,  starting  froin  repose. 
Thought  Feeling,  Fancy,  into  grandeur  rose. 

Fair  Florence  I  queen  of  Amo's  lovely  vale  ! 
Justice  and  Truth  indignant  heard  thy  tale. 
And  sternly  smiled,  in  retribution's  hour. 
To  wrest  thy  treasures  &om  the  Spoiler's  power. 
Too  long  the  spirits  of  thy  noble  deed 
Moum'd  o'er  the  domes  they  rear'd  in  ages  fled. 
Those  classic  scenes  their  pride  so  richly  graced, 
Temples  of  genius,  palaces  of  taste. 
Too  long,  with  sad  and  desolated  mien, 
Reveal'd  where  Conquest's  lawless  track  had  been ; 
Reft  of  each  form  with  brighter  light  imbued, 
Lonely  they  firown'd,  a  desert  solitude. 
Florence !  th'  Oppressor's  noon  of  pride  is  o'er, 
Rise  in  thy  pomp  again,  and  weep  no  mora  ! 

As  one  who,  starting  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  dark  illusions,  phantoms  of  dismay, 
With  transport  heighten'd  by  those  ills  of  night, 
HailB  the  rich  glories  of  expanding  light ; 
E'en  thus,  awakening  firom  thy  dream  of  woe. 
While  heaven's  own  hues  in  radiance  round  thee 

glow. 
With  warmer  ecstasy  'tis  thine  to  trace 
Eadi  tint  of  beauty,  and  eadi  line  of  grace ; 
More  bright^  more  prized,  more  predous,  since 

deplored 
As  loved  lost  relics,  ne'er  to  be  restored — 
Thy  grief  as  hopeless  as  the  tearnlrop  shed 
By  fond  afiection  bending  o'er  the  dead. 

Athens  of  Italy  !  once  more  are  thine 
Those  matchless  gems  of  Art's  exhaustleas  mine. 
For  thee  bright  Qenius  darts  his  living  beam. 
Warm  o'er  thy  shrines  the  tints  of  Qlory  stream. 
And  forms  august  as  natives  of  the  sky 
Rise  round  each  &ne  in  fruitless  majesty — 
So  chastely  perfect,  so  serenely  grand, 
They  seem  creations  of  no  mortal  hand. 

Te  at  whose  voice  fiiir  Art,  with  eagle  glance. 
Burst  in  full  splendour  from  her  deathlike  trance — 
Whose  rallying  call  bade  slumbering  nations  wake^ 
And  daring  Intellect  his  bondage  break — 
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Beneath  whose  eye  the  lords  of  song  arose, 
Axul  snatch'd  the  Tuscan  lyre  from  long  repose. 
And  bade  its  pealing  eneigies  resound 
With  power  electric  through  the  realms  around ; 
O  high  in  thought^  magnificent  in  soul ! 
Bom  to  inspire,  enlighten,  and  control ; 
Cosmo,  Lorenzo  !  view  your  reign  once  more. 
The  shrine  where  nations  mingle  to  adore  ! 
Again  th'  enthusiast  there,  with  azdent  gaze, 
Shall  hail  the  mighty  of  departed  days : 
Those  sovereign  spirits,  whose  commanding  mind 
Seems  in  the  marble's  breathing  mould  enshrined; 
Still  with  ascendant  power  the  world  to  awe, 
Still  the  deep  homage  of  the  heart  to  draw ; 
To  breathe  some  spell  of  holiness  around. 
Bid  all  the  scene  be  consecrated  ground. 
And  from  the  stone,  by  Inspiration  wrought. 
Dart  the  pure  lightnings  of  exalted  thought. 

There  thou,  fair  o£bpring  of  immortal  Mind  ! 
LoTe*s  radiant  goddess,  idol  of  mankind  ! 
Once  the  bright  object  of  Devotion's  vow, 
Shalt  daim  from  taste  a  kindred  worship  now. 
Oh  1  who  can  tell  what  beams  of  heavenly  light 
Flash'd  o'er  the  sculptor^s  intellectual  sight, 
How  many  a  glimpse,  reveal'd  to  him  alone, 
Made  brighter  beings,  nobler  worlds,  his  own ; 
Ere^  like  some  vision  sent  the  earth  to  bless, 
Burst  into  life  thy  pomp  of  loveliness  I 

Toung  G^enius  there,  while  dweUs  his  kindling 
eye 
On  forms  instinct  with  bright  divinity. 
While  new-bom  powers,  dilating  in  his  heart. 
Embrace  the  full  magnificence  of  Art ; 
From  scenes  by  Raphael's  gifted  hand  arxay'd, 
From  dreams  of  heaven  by  Angelo  portray'd ; 
FVom  each  fidr  work  of  Grecian  skill  sublime, 
Seal'd  with  perfection,  "sanctified  by  time  ;** 
Shall  catch  a  kindred  glow,  and  proudly  feel 
His  spirit  bum  with  emulative  zeal : 
Buoyant  with  loftier  hopes,  his  soul  shall  rise. 
Imbued  at  onoe  with  nobler  energies ; 
O'er  life's  dim  scenes  on  rapid  pinions  soar. 
And  worlds  of  visionazy  grace  explore, 
Till  his  bold  hand  give  glory's  daydream  birth. 
And  with  new  wonders  charm  admiring  earth. 

Venice  exult  I  and  o'er  thy  moonlight  seas 
Swell  with  gay  strains  each  Adriatic  breeze  ! 
What  though  long  fled  those  years  of  martial  fiime 
That  shed  romantic  lustre  o'er  thy  name ; 
Though  to  the  winds  thy  streamers  idly  play, 

d  the  wild  wavea  another  Queen  obey ; 


Though  quench'd  the  spirit  of  thine  ancient  race. 
And  power  and  freedom  scarce  have  left  a  trace ; 
Tet  still  shall  Art  her  splendours  round  thee  cast^ 
And  gild  the  wreck  of  years  for  ever  past 
Again  thy  feuies  may  boast  a  Titian's  dyes. 
Whose  clear  soft  brilliance  emulates  thy  skies. 
And  scenes  that  glow  in  colouring's  richest  bloom 
With  life's  warm  flush  Pfclladian  halls  illume. 
From  thy  rich  dome  again  th'  uniivall'd  steed 
Starts  to  existence,  rushes  into  speed. 
Still  for  Lysippus  claims  the  wreath  of  fiune. 
Fating  with  ardour,  vivified  with  flame. 

Proud  Racers  of  the  Sun  !  to  fiincy's  thought 
Burning  with  spirit,  firom  his  essence  caught, 
No  mortal  birth  ye  seem — but  form'd  to  bear 
Heaven's  car  of  triumph  through  the  realms  of 

air; 
To  range  uncurb'd  the  pathless  fields  of  space. 
The  winds  your  rivals  in  the  glorious  race ; 
Traverse  empyreal  spheres  with  buoyant  feet, 
Free  as  the  zephyr,  as  the  shot-star  fleet ; 
And  waft  through  worlds  unknown  the  vital  ray. 
The  flame  that  wakes  creations  into  day. 
Creatures  of  fire  and  ether  !  wing'd  with  lig^t. 
To  track  the  regions  of  the  Infinite  ! 
From  purer  elements  whose  life  was  drawn. 
Sprung  from  the  sunbeam,  o£bpring  of  the  dawn 
What  years,  on  years  in  silence  gliding  by. 
Have  spared  those  forms  of  perfect  symmetry  ! 
Moulded  by  Art  to  dignify  alone 
Her  own  bright  deity's  resplendent  throne. 
Since  first  her  skill  their  fiery  grace  bestow'd 
Meet  for  such  lofty  fiite,  such  high  abode. 
How  many  a  race,  whose  tales  of  glory  seem 
An  echo's  voice — the  music  of  a  dream. 
Whose  records  feebly  from  oblivion  save 
A  few  bright  traces  of  the  wise  and  brave ; 
How  many  a  state,  whose  pillared  strength  sublime 
Defied  the  storms  of  war,  the  waves  of  time. 
Toweling  o'er  earth  migestic  and  alone. 
Fortress  of  power — ^has  flouiisb'd  and  is  gone  ! 
And  they,  from  clime  to  dime  by  conquest  borne^ 
Each  fleeting  triumph  destined  to  adorn. 
They,  that  of  powers  and  kingdoms  lost  and  won 
Have  seen  the  noontide  and  the  setting  sun. 
Consummate  still  in  eveiy  grace  remain. 
As  o'er  their  heads  had  ages  roll'd  in  vain  ! 
Ages,  victorious  in  their  oeaselees  flight 
O'er  countiees  monuments  of  earthly  might ! 
While  she,  from  fair  Byzantium's  lost  domain. 
Who  bore  those  treasures  to  her  ocean-ieign. 
'Midst  the  blue  deep,  who  reared  her  island  throocv 
And  called  th'  infinitude  of  waves  her  own ; 
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Venice  the  proud,  the  Regent  of  the  sea, 
Wdoomes  in  chains  the  trophies  of  the  Free  ! 

And  thoo,  whoee  Eagle  towering  plume  unAirl'd 
Once  cast  its  shadow  o'er  a  yassal  world. 
Eternal  city  I  round  whose  Cunile  throne 
The  lords  of  nations  knelt  in  ages  flown  ; 
Tbon,  whose  Augustan  years  have  left  to  time 
Immortal  records  of  their  glorious  prime ; 
When  deathless  bards,  thine  olive-shades  among, 
Swell'd  the  high  raptures  of  heroic  song ; 
Fair,  £dlen  Empress  !  raise  thy  languid  head 
from  the  cold  altars  of  th'  illustrious  dead. 
And  once  again  with  fond  delight  survey 
The  proud  memorials  of  thy  noblest  day. 

Lo !  where  thy  sons^  0  Rome  !  agodlike  train, 
In  imaged  miyesty  return  again ! 
Bardfl^  chieftains^   monarchs,  tower  with  mien 

august 
O'er  scenes  that  shrine  their  venerable  dust. 
Those  forms^  those  features,  luminous  with  soul, 
Still  o'er  thy  children  seem  to  claim  control ; 
With  awful  grace  arrest  the  pilgrim's  glance, 
Bind  his  rapt  soul  in  elevating  trance. 
And  bid  the  past^  to  ftncy's  ardent  eyes, 
From  time's  dim  sepulchre  in  glory  rise. 

Souls  of  the  lofty  I  whose  undying  names 
Bouse  the  young  bosom  still  to  noblest  aims  ; 
Oh !  with  yonr  images  could  fate  restore 
Toor  own  high  spirit  to  your  sons  once  more ; 
Plitriots  and  Heroes !  could  those  flames  return 
That  hade  your  hearts  with  freedom'sardours  bum; 
Then  firom  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  first, 
Mi^t  a  new  Rome  in  phoenix  grandeur  burst ! 
With  one  bii^^t  glance  dispd  th*  horizon's  gloom. 
With  one  loud  call  wake  empire  from  the  tomb ; 
Knd  round  her  brows  her  own  triumphal  crown, 
lift  her  dread  aegis  with  miyestic  frown, 
Unchain  her  eagle's  wing,  and  guide  his  flight 
To  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  fount  of  light ! 

Vain  dream  f  DegradedRome  1  thy  noon  is  o'er; 
Once  lost^  thy  spirit  shall  revive  no  more. 
It  sleeps  with  thoeei,  the  sons  of  other  days, 
Who  fiz'd  on  thee  the  world's  adoring  gaze ; 
Those,  blest  to  Uve,  while  yet  thy  star  was  high, 
Horeblest^  ere  darkness  quench'd  its  beam,  to  die ! 

Tet,  though  thy  fiuthless  tutelary  powers 
Bare  fled  thy  shrines,  left  desolate  thy  towers, 
Still,  itin  to  thee  shall  nations  bend  their  way, 
Berered  in  ruin,  sovereign  in  decay  1 


Oh  !  yrhai  can  realms  in  fame's  full  zenith  boast 
To  match  the  relics  of  thy  splendour  lost  I 
^y  Tibex^s  waves,  on  each  illustrious  hill, 
Qenius  and  Taste  shall  love  to  wander  still ; 
For  there  has  Art  survived  an  empire's  doom, 
And  rear'd  her  throne  o'er  Latimn's  trophied 

tomb: 
She  frx>m  the  dust  recalls  the  brave  and  free. 
Peopling  each  scene  with  beings  worthy  thee  I 

Oh !  ne'er  again  may  War,  with  lightning-stroke. 
Rend  its  last  honours  from  the  shattered  oak ! 
Long  be  those  works,  revered  by  ages,  thine. 
To  lend  one  triumph  to  thy  dim  decline. 

Brightwithstembeauty,  breathing  wrathful  fire. 
In  all  the  grandeur  of  celestial  ire. 
Once  more  thine  own,  th'  immortal  Archei^s  form 
Sheds  radiance  round,  with  more  than  Being 

warm ! 
Oh !  who  could  view,  nor  deem  that  perfect  frame 
A  living  temple  of  ethereal  flame  1 

Lord  of  the  daystar  I  how  may  words  portray 

Of  thy  chaste  glory  one  reflected  ray  7 

Whate'er  the  soul  could  dream,  the  hand  could 

trace. 
Of  regal  dignity  and  heavenly  grace ; 
Each  purer  effluence  of  the  fiiir  and  bright, 
Whose  fitful  gleams  have  broke  on  mortal .  sight 
Each  bold  idea,  borrow'd  frx>m  the  sky. 
To  vest  th'  embodied  form  of  Deity ; 
All,  all  in  thee,  ennobled  and  refined. 
Breathe  and  enchant,  transcendently  combined  ! 
Son  of  Elysitun  !  years  and  ages  gone 
Have  boVd  in  speechless  homage  at  thy  throne. 
And  days  unborn,  and  nations  yei  to  be. 
Shall  gaze,  absorb'd  in  ecstasy,  on  thee  ! 

And  thou,  triimiphant  wreck,^  e'en  yet  sublime, 
Disputed  trophy,  claimed  by  Art  and  time : 
Hail  to  that  scene  again,  where  G^enius  caught 
From  thee  its  fervours  of  diviner  thought ! 
Where  He,  th'  inspired  One,  whose  gigantic  mind 
Lived  in  some  sphere  to  him  alone  assign'd ; 
Who  firom  the  past,  the  future,  and  th'  imseen 
Could  call  up  forms  of  more  than  earthly  mien : 
Unrivall'd  Angelo  on  thee  would  gaze. 
Till  his  ftill  soul  imbibed  perfection's  blaze  t 
And  who  but  he,  that  Prince  of  Art,  might  dare 
Thy  sovereign  greatness  view  without  despair  Y 

1  The  BdYidere  Tono,  the  favourite  atody  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  of  many  oChar  diatingulahed  artiste. 
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Emblem  of  Rome  !  from  power*8  meridian  burl'd. 
Yet  claiming  still  the  homage  of  the  world. 

What  hadfit  thou  been,  ere  barbarous  bands 
defiiced 
The  work  of  wonder,  idolised  by  taste  ) 
Oh  I  worthy  still  of  some  divine  abode, 
Mould  of  a  Conqueror  1  ruin  of  a  God  ! ' 
StiU,  like  some  broken  gem,  whose  quenchless  beam 
From  each  bright  fragment  pours  its  vital  stream, 
Tis  thine,  by  fate  imoonquer'd,  to  dispense 
From  every  part  some  ray  of  excellence  ! 
E'en  yet,  inform'd  with  essence  from  on  high. 
Thine  is  no  trace  of  fiiul  mortality ! 
Within  that  fiume  a  purer  being  glows, 
Through  viewless  veins  a  brighter  current  flows; 
Fill'd  with  immortal  life  each  muscle  swells, 
In  every  line  supernal  grandeur  dwells, 

Consummate  work  !  the  noblest  and  the  last 
Of  Grecian  Freedom,  ere  her  reign  was  past : ' 
Nurse  of  the  mighty,  she,  while  lingering  still, 
Her  mantle  flow'd  o'er  many  a  classic  hill. 
Ere  yet  her  voice  its  parting  accents  breathed, 
A  hero's  image  to  the  world  bequeathed ; 
Enahrined  in  thee  th'  imperishable  ray 
Of  high-soul'd  Genius,  foster'd  by  her  sway, 
And  bade  thee  teach,  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
What  lofty  dreams  were  hers — who  never  shall 
return  ! 

And  mark  yon  group,  tnmsfiz'd  with  many  a  throe, 
Seal*d  with  the  image  of  eternal  woe : 
With  fearfrd  trutfi,  terrific  power,  ezprest,  . 
Thy  pangs,  Laocoon,  agonise  the  breast, 
And  the  stem  combat  picture  to  mankind 
Of  suffering  nature  and  enduring  mind. 

1  **  Quoique  oette  statue  d'Hercule  att  ^  iiialtraitd«  0t 
mntflde  d*un6  manttn  itnnge,  m  troarant  lans  Mte,  lans 
bras,  0t  ssns  Jambes,  eOe  est  oependant  enoors  on  cfaef« 
d'araTrsanzTeuxdeBeonnoisBean;  et  oeuz  qui  saTent  peroer 
dans  les  mysttoea  de  rart,se  la  repr^aentent  dans  toate  sa 
beauts  L*Artiste,  en  roolant  repr^aenter  Hercule,  a  (ormi 
on  oorpe  Id^  aadessns  de  la  nature  *  *  *  Cet  Hereule 
parolt  done  id  tel  qull  put  £tra  lorsqne,  porifl^par  le  feu  des 
foibleBses  de  I' bomanit^,  fl  obtint  1'  immortality  et  prit  place 
aoprte  des  Dieuz.  II  est  repr^sent^  sans  aucun  besoin  de 
nourriture  et  de  reparation  de  forces.  Les  velnes  y  sont  tout 
invisibles. **  —  WiifCKSLMANN,  Bittoire  de  I*  Art  ehes  les 
Ancient,  torn.  iL  p.  248. 

3  *'  L«  Torso  d*  Hereule  parolt  nn  des  demiers  oovrsges 
rnHaits  que  I' art  ait  prodi^t  en  Gr^oe,  avant  la  perte  de  sa 
hhixU.  Car  aprte  que  la  Gr^ce  ftit  r^duite  en  province 
Romaine,  rhlstolre  ne  fkit  mention  d'aucun  artiste  cdlibrs 
de  oette  nation,  Jnsqn'atix  temps  dn  THnmvint  Romaln.**— 
'"  -cKKMiAitir,  ibid,  torn.  iL  p.  350. 


Oh,  mighty  conflict !  though  his  pains  intense 
Distend  each  nerve,  and  dart  through  every  sense; 
Though  fix'd  on  him,  his  children's  suppliant  eyes 
Implore  the  aid  avenging  &te  denies ; 
Though  with  the  giant^nake  in  firuitless  strife. 
Heaves  evexy  muscle  with  convulsive  life. 
And  in  each  limb  existence  writhes^  enroll'd 
Midst  the  dread  circles  of  the  venom'd  fold  ; 
Tet  the  strong  spirit  lives— and  not  a  czy 
Shall  own  the  might  of  Nature's  agony  ! 
That  furrowed  brow  imconquex'd  soul  reveals, 
That  patient  eye  to  angry  Heaven  appeals, 
That  struggling  bosom  concentrates  its  breath. 
Nor  yields  one  moan  to  torture  or  to  death  !  * 

Sublimest  triumph  of  intrepid  Art ! 
With  speechless  horror  to  congeal  the  hearty 
To  freeze  each  pulse,  and  dart  through  every  vein 
Cold  thrills  of  fear,  keen  sympathies  of  pain  ; 
Tet  teach  the  spirit  how  its  lofty  power 
May  brave  the  pangs  of  &te's  severest  hour. 

Turn  from  such  conflicts,  and  enraptured  gase 
On  scenes  where  painting  all  her  skill  displays  : 
Landscapes,  by  colouring  dress'd  in  richer  dyesi. 
More  mellow'd  sunshine,  more  tjiclouded  skies, 
Or  dreams  of  bliss  to  dying  martyrs  given, 
Descending  seraphs  robed  in  beams  of  heaven. 

Oh  !  sovereign  Masters  of  the  Pencil's  mighty 
Its  depths  of  shadow  and  its  blaze  of  light ; 
Te,  whose  bold  thought,  din<^aming  evexy  bound. 
Explored  the  worlds  above,  below,  around. 
Children  of  Italy  !  who  stand  alone 
And  imapproach'd,  midst  regions  all  your  own ; 
What  scenes,  what  beings  bless'd  your  &vour'd 

sights 
Severely  grand,  unutterably  bright ! 


s  **  It  is  not,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  agonised  limbs, 
or  in  the  convulsed  muscles  of  the  Laocoon,  that  the  secret 
grace  of  its  composition  resides ;  it  is  in  the  majestic  air  ol 
the  bead,  which  has  not  pielded  to  tufferh^,  and  in  the  deep 
serenity  of  the  fordiead,  widch  seems  to  be  sUn  euperior  to 
all  its  qjfflictiont,  and  significant  of  a  mind  that  cannot  be 
subdued.**— Alison's  Bseapt^  voL  iL  p.  400. 

**  Laocoon  nous  offre  le  spectacle  de  la  nature  hnmainedana 
la  plus  grande  douleur  dont  elle  soit  susceptible,  sous  1'  image 
d*un  honune  qui  ticbe  de  raswmbler  oontre  die  toute  U 
force  de  1*  esprit  Tandis  que  I'excte  de  la  souAanoe  enfle 
les  muscles,  et  tire  viotemment  les  nerCi,  le  courage  se  montre 
sur  le  front  gonfl^:  la  poitrine  t*&bin  avec  peine  par  la 
ndcessit^  de  la  respiration,  qui  est  ^galement  contraiate  par 
le  silence  que  la  force  de  1*  Ame  impose  k  la  douleur  qu'dle 
voudroit  ^touffer  *  *  *  *  Son  air  est  plaintif,  et  non 
criard."— WiwcKBLMAHW,  Iliftoire  de  VArt  chex  ksAncfens, 
tom.  IL  p.  214. 
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Tnumpbant  (spirits  !  your  exulting  eye 
Could  meet  the  noontide  of  eternity, 
And  gmco  untired,  undaunted,  uncontroU'd, 
On  all  that  Fancy  trembles  to  behold. 

Bright  on  your  view  such  forms  their  splendour 

fihed 
As  burst  on  prophet-bards  in  ages  fled : 
Fonna  that  to  trace  no  hand  but  yours  might  dare, 
Du-kly  Bublime^  or  exquisitely  &ir; 
These  o'er  the  waUs  your  magic  skUl  anray'd, 
Glow  in  richsunshineygleam  through  melting  shade, 
Flofkfc  in  light  graces  in  awful  greatness  tower, 
And  breathe  and  moTe,  the  records  of  your  power. 
Loj^ired  of  heaven  !  what  heighten'd  pomp  ye  cast 
O'er  all  the  deathless  trophies  of  the  past  1 
Round  many  a  marble  fiine  and  classic  dome. 
Asserting  still  the  nuyesty  of  Rome — 
Round  many  a  work  that  bids  the  world  believe 
What  Qredan  Art  could  image  and  achieve 
Again,  creative  minds,  your  visions  throw 
Life's  cfaasten'd  warmth  and  Eeauty's  mellowest 

glow. 
And  when  the  Horn's  bright  beams  and  mantling 

dyes 
Pbur  the  rich  lustre  of  Ausonian  skies, 
Or  erening  sons  illume  with  purple  smile 
The  Fsrian  altar  and  the  pillar'd  aisle, 
Then,  as  the  full  or  soften'd  radiance  Mis 
On  angel-gronps  that  hover  o'er  the  walls, 
Well  may  those  temples,  where  your  hand  has  shed 
Light  o'er  the  tomb,  existence  round  the  dead. 
Seem  like  some  world,  so  perfect  and  so  £ELir, 
Thai  nought  of  earth  should  find  admittance  there, 
Some  sphere,  where  beings,  to  mankind  unknown. 
Dwell  in  the  brightness  of  their  pomp  alone  ! 

Hence,  ye  vain  fictions  I  fancfs  erring  theme  ! 
Gods  of  illusion  !  phantoms  of  a  dream  ! 
Fnil,  powerless  idols  of  departed  time, 
Fables  of  song,  delusive,  though  sublime  t 
To  loftier  tasks  has  Roman  Art  assign'd 
Her  matchless  pencil,  and  her  mighty  mind  ! 
From  brighter  streams  her  vast  ideas  flow'd, 
With  purer  fire  her  ardent  spirit  glow'd. 
To  her  'twas  given  in  fimcy  to  explore 
The  land  of  miiades,  the  holiest  shore ; 
That  realm  where  first  the  Light  of  Life  was  sent, 
The  loved,  the  pimish'd,  of  th'  Omnipotent  1 
O'er  Judah'shillsher  thoughts  inspired  would  stray, 
Throu^  Jordan's  valleys  trace  their  lonely  way ; 
By  Siloa's  brook,  or  Almotana's  deep,^ 
Chain'd  in  dead  silence,  and  imbroken  sleep ; 

>  Abmotana,  The  nanM  given  by  the  Arabi  to  tlie  Dead  Sea. 


Scenes,  whose  cleft  rocks  and  blasted  deserts  toll 
Where  pass'd  th*  Eternal,  where  his  anger  fell ! 
Where  oft  his  voice  the  words  of  hie  reveal'd, 
Swell'd  in  the  whirlwind,  in  the  thimder  peal'd. 
Or,  heard  by  prophets  in  some  palmy  vale, 
"Breathed  still  small '*  whispers  on  the  midnight 

gale. 
There  dwelt  her  spirit — ^there  her  hand  portray 'd. 
Midst  the  lone  wilderness  or  cedar-shade. 
Ethereal  forms  vriHi  awful  missions  fraught. 
Or  patriarch"Seers  absorVd  in  sacred  thought, 
Bordfl^  in  high  converse  with  the  world  of  rest» 
Saints  of  the  earth,  and  spirits  of  the  blest 
But  chief  to  Him,  the  Conqueror  of  the  grave, 
Who  lived  to  guide  us,  and  who  died  to  save ; 
Him,  at  whose  glance  the  powers  of  evil  fled. 
And  soul  retum'd  to  animate  the  dead; 
Whom  the  waves  own'd — and  sunkbeneath  his  eye^ 
Awed  by  one  accent  of  Divinity ; 
To  Him  she  gave  her  meditative  hours, 
Hallow'd  her  thoughts,  and  sanctified  her  powers. 
O'er  her  bright  scenes  sublime  repose  she  threw. 
As  all  around  the  Godhead's  presence  knew. 
And  robed  the  Holy  One's  benignant  mien 
In  beaming  mercy,  migesty  serene. 

Oh !  mark  where  Raphael's  pure  and  perfect  line 
Portrays  that  form  ineffably  divine  1 
Where  with  transcendant  skill  his  hand  has  shed 
Diffusive  sunbeams  round  the  Saviour's  head ;' 
Each  heaven-illumined  lineament  imbued 
With  all  the  fulness  of  beatitude, 
And  traced  the  sainted  group,  whose  mortal  sight 
Sinks  overpower'd  by  that  excess  of  light  1 

Gaze  on  that  scene,  and  own  the  might  of  Ait, 
^y  truth  inspired,  to  elevate  the  heart  1 
To  bid  the  soul  exultmgly  possess. 
Of  all  her  powers,  a  heighten'd  consciousness ; 
And,  strong  in  hope,  anticipate  the  day. 
The  last  of  life,  the  first  of  freedom's  ray ; 
To  realise,  in  some  unclouded  sphere. 
Those  pictured  glories  feebly  imsged  here  ! 
Dim,  cold  reflections  from  her  native  sky, 
Faint  effluence  of  "  the  Dayspring  fh>m  on  high  ! " 

[This  poem  la  tbua  aUuded  to  by  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his 
published  letters  to  Mr  Murray,  dated  from  Di6dati,  Sept. 
aoth,  1818  :—**  Italy  or  Dahnatia  and  another  summer  may, 
or  may  not,  set  me  off  again.  ...  I  shaO  take  Felicia 
Uemansli  BatoraOm,  Ac.,  with  me— it  li  a  good  poem— 
veiy."l 

«  The  Trunfflgurotton,  thought  to  be  so  perfect  a  specinitn 
of  art,  that,  in  honour  of  Raphael,  it  was  carried  before  hk 
body  to  tlie  grara 
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And,  whispering  peace,  conceal  with  duteouB  art 
Her  own  deep  sorrows  in  her  inmost  heart ! 
And  now,  though  time,  subduing  eTexy  trace. 
Has  meUow'd  all,  he  never  can  eraae; 
Oft  will  the  wanderer^s  tears  in  silence  flow, 
Still  sadly  fidthful  to  remember'd  woe  1 
Then  she,  who  feels  a  fathex's  pang  alone, 
(Still  fondly  struggling  to  suppress  her  own,) 
With  anxious  tenderness  is  ever  nigh, 
'To  chase  the  image  that  awakes  the  sigh  1 
Her  angel-Yoice  his  fainting  soul  can  raise 
To  brighter  visions  of  celestial  days  ! 
And  speak  of  realms,  where  Virtue's  wing  shall  soar 
On  eagle-plume — ^to  wonder  and  adore ; 
And  Mends,  divided  here,  shall  meet  at  lant. 
Unite  their  kindred  souls — and  smile  on  all  the 
past  1 

Tes  t  we  may  hope  that  nature's  deathless  ties, 
Renew'd,  refined,  shall  triimaph  in  the  skies  ! 
Heart-soothing  thought  I  whose  loved,  consoling 

powers 
With  seraph-dreams  can  gild  reflection's  hours. 
Oh  1  still  be  near,  and  brightening  through  the 

gloom. 
Beam  and  ascend  1  the  day-star  of  the  tomb  ! 
And  smile  for  those,  in  sternest  ordeals  proved, 
Those  lonely  hearts,  bereft  of  all  they  loved. 

Lo  !  by  the  couch  where  pain  and  chill  disease 
In  every  vein  the  ebbing  life-blood  freeze ; 
Where  youth  is  taught,  by  stealing,  slow  decay, 
Life's  dosing  lesson — ^in  its  dawning  day ; 
Where  beauty's  rose  is  withering  ere  its  prime. 
Unchanged  by  sorrow  and  imsoil'd  by  time ; 
There,  bending  still,  with  fiz'd  and  sleepless  eye. 
There,  from  her  chUd,  the  mother  learns  to  die ; 
Explores,  with  fearful  gaze,  each  mournful  trace 
Of  lingering  sickness  in  the  fiided  &ce ; 
Through  the  sad  nighty  when  every  hope  is  fled. 
Keeps  her  lone  vigU  by  the  sufferer's  bed ; 
And  starts  each  mom,  as  deeper  marks  declare 
The  spoiler's  hand — ^the  blight  of  death  is  there  ! 
He  comes  I  now  feebly  in  the  exhausted  frame, 
Slow,  languid,  quivering,  bums  the  vital  flame ; 
From  the  glazed  eye-ball  sheds  its  parting  ray — 
Dim,  transient  spark,  that  fluttering  fades  away  1 
Faint  beats  the  hovering  pulse,  the  trembling  heart ; 
Tet  fond  existence  lingers  ere  she  port  1 

'Tis  past  I  the  struggle  and  the  pang  are  o'er. 
And  life  shall  throb  with  agony  no  more ; 
While  o'er  the  wasted  form,  the  features  pale. 
Death's  awful  shadows  throw  their  silvery  veil. 


Departed  spirit  I  on  this  earthly  sphere 

Though  poignant    suffering  mark'd   thy  short 

career. 
Still  could  maternal  love  beguile  thy  woee^ 
And  hush  thy  sighs— on  angel  of  repose  ! 

But  who  may  cham  her  sleepless  pang  to  rest, 
Or  draw  the  thorn  that  rankles  in  her  breast  1 
And,  while  she  bends  in  silence  o'er  thy  bier. 
Assuage  the  gneS,  too  heart-sick  for  a  tear? 
Visions  of  hope  in  loveliest  hues  array'd, 
Fedr  scenes  of  bliss  by  fimcy's  hand  portray'd  ! 
And  were  ye  doom'd  with  £alse,  illusive  smile. 
With  flattering  promise,  to  enchant  awhile  ? 
And  are  ye  vamsh'd,  never  to  return, 
Set  in  the  darkness  of  the  mouldering  urn  ? 
Will  no  bright  hour  departed  joys  restore  Y 
Shall  the  sad  parent  meet  her  child  no  more  ? 
Behold  no  more  the  soul-illumined  face. 
The  expressive  smile,  the  animated  grace  ! 
Must  the  fair  blossom,  withered  in  the  tomb. 
Revive  no  more  in  loveliness  and  bloom  1 
Descend,  blest  £uth  1  dispel  the  hopeless  care, 
And  chase  the  gathering  phantoms  of  despair ; 
Tell  that  the  flower,  transplanted  in  its  mom. 
Enjoys  bright  Eden,  freed  from  every  thorn ; 
Expands  to  milder  suns,  and  softer  dews. 
The  fiill  perfection  of  immortal  hues ; 
Tell,  that  when  moimting  to  her  native  skies, 
By  death  released,  the  parent  spirit  flies ; 
There  shall  the  child,  in  anguish  moum'd  so  long. 
With  rapture  hail  her  midst  the  cherub  throng. 
And  guide  her  pinion  on  exulting  flight 
Through  glory's  boundless  realms,  and  worlds  of 
living  light 

Te  gentle  spirits  of  departed  friends ! 
If  e'er  on  earth  your  buoyant  wing  descends ; 
If,  with  benignant  care,  ye  linger  near, 
To  guard  the  objects  in  existence  dear ; 
If,  hovering  o'er,  ethereal  band  !  ye  view 
The  tender  sorrows,  to  your  memory  trae : 
Oh  !  in  the  musing  hour,  at  midnight  deep. 
While  for  your  loss  affection  wakes  to  weep ; 
While  every  sound  in  haUow'd  stillness  lies. 
But  the  low  murmur  of  her  plaintive  sighs ; 
Oh  1  then,  amidst  that  holy  calm  be  near. 
Breathe  your  light  whisper  softly  in  her  ear ; 
With  secret  spells  her  wounded  mind  compose. 
And  chase  the  feithfiil  tear— for  you  that  flows : 
Be  near — ^when  moonlight  spreads  the  charm  yoii 

loved 
O'er  scenes  where  once  your  earthly  footstep 
roved. 
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Ilien,  while  she  wandera  o'er  the  sparkling  dew. 
Through  glens  and  wood-paths,  onoe  endeared 

by  you. 
And  fondly  lingers  in  your  fiivoorite  bowers, 
And  pauses  oft,  recalling  former  hours ; 
Then  ware  your  pinion  o'er  each  well-known  vale, 
Float  in  the  moonbeam,  sigh  upon  the  gale ; 
Bid  your  wild  symphonies  remotely  swell. 
Borne  by  the  summer-wind  from  grot  and  dell ; 
And  touch  your  viewless  harps,  and  soothe  her  soul 
With  soft  enchantments  and  divine  control ! 
fie  near,  sweet  guardians  !  watch  her  sacred  rest» 
When  Slumber  folds  her  in  his  magic  vest ; 
Around  her,  smiling,  let  your  forms  arise, 
Ketum'd  in  dreams,  to  bless  her  mental  eyes ; 
Efface  the  memory  of  your  last  fisu^well — 
Of  glowing  joys,  of  radiant  prospects  tell ; 
The  sweet  communion  of  the  past  renew, 
Reviving  former  scenes,  arrayed  in  softer  hue. 

Be  near  when  death,  in  virtue's  brightest  hour. 
Galls  up  each  pong,  and  summons  all  his  power  ; 
Oh  !  then«  transcending  Fanc/s  loveliest  dream. 
Then  let  your  forms  unveil*d  around  her  beam ; 
Then  waft  the  vision  of  unclouded  light, 
A  bunt  of  gloxy,  on  her  closing  sight ; 
Wake  from  the  harp  of  heaven  th'  immortal  strain, 
To  hush  the  final  agonies  of  pain ; 
With  rapture  s  flame  the  parting  soul  illume, 
And  smile  triumphant  through  the  shadowy  gloom ! 
Oh !  still  be  near,  when,  darting  into  day, 
Th'  exulting  spirit  leaves  ber  bonds  of  clay ; 
Be  yours  to  guide  her  fluttering  wings  on  high 
O'er  many  a  world,  ascending  to  the  sky ; 
There  let  your  presence,  once  her  earthly  joy, 
Though  dimm'd  with  tears  and  douded  with  alloy, 
Now  form  her  bliss  on  that  celestial  shore 
Where  death  shall  sever  kindred  hearts  no  more. 

Yes !  in  the  noon  of  that  Elysian  clime. 
Beyond  the  spbere  of  anguish,  death,  or  time ; 
Where  mind's  bright  eye,  with  renovated  fire. 
Shall  beam  on  gloriea  never  to  expire  ; 
Oh !  there  th'  illumined  soul  may  fondly  trust. 
Here  pure,  more  perfect,  rising  from  the  dust. 
Those  mild  affections,  whose  consoling  light 
Sheds  the  soft  moonbeam  on  terrestrial  night, 
Sublimedy  ennobled,  shall  for  ever  glow. 
Exalting  rapture— not  assuaging  woe  ! 


TO  MR  EDWARDS,  THE  HARPER   OP 

CONWAY. 

[Some  of  the  bappfest  dayi  tlie  joun;  poetaa  enr  paand 
during  oecMional  TJslta  to  some  Mends  at  Conwaj,  where 
the  channs  of  the  eoenery,  combining  all  that  ia  most  beeuti- 
Ail  In  wood,  water,  and  ruin,  are  sufficient  to  inspire  the  most 
pitMaie  temperament  with  a  certain  degree  of  enthusiasm ; 
and  It  may  therefore  well  be  supposed  how  fervently  a  soul 
constituted  like  hen  would  worsiiip  Nature  at  so  fitting  a 
shrine.  With  that  happy  yenatility  which  was  at  all  times  a 
leading  diaiacteristic  of  her  mind,  she  would  now  enter  with 
child-like  playftilnees  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  mountain 
scramble,  or  a  pic-nie  water  party,  the  gayest  of  the  mernr 
band,  of  whom  some  are  now,  like  herself,  laid  low,  some  far 
away  in  foreign  lands,  some  changed  by  soztow,  and  all  by 
time ;  and  tiien,  In  graver  mood,  dream  away  hours  of  pen- 
rive  contemplation  amidst  the  gray  ruins  of  that  noblest  of 
Welsh  castles,  standing,  as  it  then  did,  in  solitaxy  grandeur, 
unapproached  by  bridge  or  causeway,  flinging  its  broad  shadow 
across  the  tributary  waves  which  washed  its  regal  walls.  These 
lovely  scenee  never  ceased  to  retain  their  hold  over  the  Imagi- 
natk>n  of  her  whose  youthful  muse  had  so  often  odebrated 
their  praises.  Her  peculiar  admiration  of  Bfrs  Joanna 
BaiUie's  play  of  Ethwatd  was  always  pleasingly  asiociated 
with  the  recollection  of  her  having  first  read  It  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Ck>nway  Castle.  At  Ck>nwBy,  too,  she  first  made 
aoquidntanoe  with  the  livdy  and  graphic  Chronicles  of  the 
chivalrous  Frolaaart,  idiose  inspiring  pages  never  loet  their 
place  in  her  fsvour.  Her  own  little  poem,  "  The  Rnin  and 
its  Flowers,"  which  will  be  found  amongst  the  earlier  pieces 
in  the  present  collection,  was  written  on  an  excursion  to  the 
old  fortress  of  Dyganwy,  tiie  remains  of  which  are  situated 
on  a  bold  promontory  near  the  entrance  of  the  river  Conway ; 
and  whose  ivied  walls,  now  &st  mouldering  into  oblivion,  once 
bore  thdr  part  brave^  in  the  defence  of  Wales;  and  are 
ftuiher  endeared  to  the  lovov  of  song  and  tradition  as  having 
echoed  tiie  complaints  of  the  captive  Elphln,  and  reeoonded 
to  the  harp  of  TaUesin.  A  scarcely  degenerate  representative 
of  that  giiled  bard  ^  had,  at  the  time  now  alluded  to,  hli 
appropriate  dweUing-plaoe  at  Conway;  but  his  strains  have 
long  been  silenced,  and  there  now  remain  few,  indeed,  on 
whom  the  Dmidlcal  mantle  has  fiUlen  so  worthily.  In  the 
days  when  his  playing  was  heard  by  one  so  fitted  to  eqjoy  its 
originality  and  beauty, 

*'  Tha  minitral  wm  Inflnn  and  eU ;  ** 

but  his  inspiration  had  not  yet  forsaken  him ;  and  the  follow- 
ing lines  (written  in  1811)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  magic 
powor  he  stQl  knew  how  to  ezerdse  over  the  feelings  of  his 
auditors.] 

MiNOTBEL  t  whose  gifted  hand  can  bring 
Lifo,  rapture,  soul,  fh>m  every  string; 
And  wake,  like  bards  of  former  time, 
The  spirit  of  the  harp  sublime ; — 
Oh  !  still  prolong  the  varying  strain  ! 
Oh  1  touch  th*  enchanted  chords  again ! 

1  Mr  Edwards,  the  Harper  of  Conway,  as  he  was  generally 
called,  had  been  blind  from  his  birth,  and  was  endowed  wtth 
that  extraordinary  morical  genlns  by  which  persona  suffering 
under  such  a  visitation  are  not  nnfrequentty  indemnified. 
From  tiie  respectability  of  his  drcomstanoes,  he  was  no< 
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TkUu»  U  Ihe  ohann,  suspeoding  care, 
Tbo  U<MV»nly  awell,  the  dying  dose, 
'Vhi»  v«itlimoe  melting  into  air, 
Th«l  lulls  each  passion  to  repose ; 
While  transport^  lost  in  silence  near, 
Hn»atlios  all  her  language  in  a  tear. 

Kxult,  0  Cambria ! — ^now  no  more 
With  sighs  thy  slaughter'd  bards  deplore : 
What  though  Plinlimmon's  misty  brow 
And  Mona's  woods  be  silent  now. 
Yet  can  thy  Conway  boast  a  strain 
UnriTsll'd  in  thy  proudest  reign. 

For  Qenius,  with  diWne  control. 
Wakes  the  bold  chord  neglected  long, 
And  pours  Expression's  glowing  soul 
0*er  the  wild  Harp,  renown'd  in  song ; 
And  Inspiration,  hovering  round, 
SweUs  the  fiill  energies  of  sound. 

Now  Grandeur,  pealing  in  the  tone, 
Could  rouse  the  warrior^s  inTiHlmg  fire^ 
And  now,  'tis  like  the  breeze's  moan. 
That  murmurs  o'er  th*  Eolian  lyre : 
As  if  some  sylph,  with  viewless  winfi;. 
Were  sighing  o'er  the  magic  string. 

Long,  long,  fidr  Conway !  boast  the  skill 
That  soothes,  inspires,  commands,  at  will ! 
And  oh  !  while  rapture  hails  the  lay. 
Far  distant  be  the  closing  day. 
When  Geniu%  Taste,  again  shall  weep. 
And  Cambria's  Harp  lie  hush*d  in  sleep  ! 


EPITAPH  ON    MR  W- 


A  CBLSBBATBD  UUntHAUMin.^ 


Stop,  passenger  !  a  wondrous  tale  to  list — 
Here  lies  a  £unous  Mineralogist 


eilltd  npoD  to  ntgdm  hit  talenti  with  may  vfaw  to  nmuner- 
•tfon.  Ho  ptajod  to  ddigiht  UmMlf  and  ottMn;  and  tho 
tanoorat  oomplaoeBcy  with  which  ho  o^Joyod  tho  ocrtmloi 
colkd  fbrth  by  hit  ddll,  ood  tho  degrao  of  appcodation  with 
^ildi  ho  regardod  hbamit,  ■■  In  a  manner  oonnentod,  by 
boinff  made  the  depositary  of  a  direct  gift  from  Heaven,  were 
aa  Cw  aa  poeribie  remored  from  any  of  the  oommon  modillca* 
tione  of  vanity  or  idf-oonceit. 

1  ••  Whilet  on  the  iobject  of  Conway,  It  may  not  be  arnin 
to  Introdooe  two  little  pieces  of  a  veiy  dilbnnt  character  from 
tho  foregoing.  [Lhiee  to  Mr  Edward  the  Harper,]  which 
were  written  at  tho  same  plaoe,  three  or  foor  yean  aHerwarde. 
and  win  ierve  aa  a  proof  of  that  Temtimy  of  talent  before 
aUndod  ta  As  may  easily  be  eoppoeed,  they  were  novor  in- 
tended for  pobttcatlon,  bat  were  merely  a  jht  dretprU  Ot  the 
momont.  In  good-hmnoiired  lalUeiy  of  the  indefotigabia  seal 
and  perseverance  of  one  of  tho  paHy  In  his  geologleal  re- 
Marches.  "—Jfanofr,  p.  SO. 


Famous  indeed  !  such  traoes  of  his  power, 
He's  left  from  Penmaenbach  to  Penmaenmawr, 
Such  caves,  and  chasms,  and  fissures  in  the  rocks, 
His  works  resemble  those  of  earthquake  shocb ; 
And  future  ages  veiy  much  may  wonder 
What  mighty  giant  rent  the  hiUs  asunder. 
Or  whether  Lndfer  himself  had  ne'er 
Qone  with  his  crew  to  play  at  foot-ball  there. 

His  fossils,  flints,  and  spars,  of  every  hue, 
With  him,  good  reader,  here  lie  buried  too — 
Sweet  specimens  !  which,  toiling  to  obtain, 
He  split  huge  cli£&,  like  so  much  wood,  in  twain. 
We  knew,  so  great  the  fuss  he  made  about  them, 
Alive  or  dead,  he  ne'er  would  rest  without  them; 
So,  to  secure  soft  slumber  to  his  bones, 
We  paved  his  grave  with  all  his  fiivourite  fstones. 
His  much-loved  hammer^s  resting  by  his  side ; 
Each  hand  contains  a  sheU-fish  petrified : 
His  mouth  a  piece  of  puddingnrtone  indoees, 
And  at  his  feet  a  lump  of  coal  reposes : 
Sure  he  was  bom  beneath  some  lucky  planet!— 
His  very  cofl^-plate  is  made  of  granite. 

Weep  not,  good  reader  1  he  is  truly  blest 
Amidst  chalcedony  and  quarts  to  rest : 
Weep  not  for  him  1  but  envied  be  his  doom, 
Whose  tomb,  though  small,  for  all  he  loved  had 

room : 
And,  O  ye  rocks  ! — schist»  gndss,  whatever  ye  b^ 
Te  varied  strata  1 — ^names  too  hard  for  me— 
Sing,  "  Oh,  be  joyful  T  for  your  direst  foe 
By  death's  fbll  hammer  is  at  length  laid  low. 

Ne'er  on  your  spoils  again  shall  W not 

Clear  up  your  cloudy  brows,  and  rest  in  quiets 
He  sleeps — ^no  longer  planning  hostile  action^ 
As  cold  as  any  of  his  petri£M;tions ; 
Enshrined  in  specimens  of  every  hue. 
Too  tranquil  e*en  to  dream,  ye  rocks,  of  you. 


ON  TBS  BAMMl 


EPITAPH 
or  THB  AroasaAiD  MorsaAUMin'- 


Hkr^  in  the  dust,  its  strange  adventures  o'er, 
A  hammer  rests,  that  ne'er  knew  rest  before. 
Released  from  toil,  it  slumbers  by  the  side 
Of  one  who  oft  its  temper  sorely  tried ; 
No  day  e'er  pass'd,  but  in  some  desperate  stive 
He  risk'd  the  fiuthful  hammer's  limbs  and  life : 
Now  laying  siege  to  some  old  limestone  wall, 
Some  rock  now  battering,  proof  to  cannon-ball 
Now  scaling  heights  like  Alps  or  ^rrenees, 
Perhaps  a  flinty  perhi^  a  date  to  seise ; 
But»  if  a  piece  of  copper  met  his  eyes, 
He'd  mount  a  precipice  that  touch'd  the  ski*^ 
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And  bring  down  lumpa  bo  precious,  and  so  many, 
I'm  son  they  almost  would  have  made — a  penny  ! 
Think,  when  such  deeds  as  these  were  daily  done, 
What  fearful  risks  this  hammer  must  have  run. 
And,  to  say  truth,  its  praise  deserves  to  shine 
In  lays  more  lofty  and  more  fiuned  than  mine : 
Oh  I  thai  in  strains  which  ne*er  should  be  forgot, 
Its  deeds  were  blacon*d  forth  by  Walter  Scott  I 
Then  should  its  name  with  his  be  closely  link'd. 
And  Utc  till  eyery  mineral  were  extinct 
Kiae,  epic  bards  1  be  yours  the  ample  field — 

Bid  W ^*s  hammer  match  Achilles^  shield  : 

As  for  «y  muse,  the  chaos  of  her  brain, 
I  seardi  for  specimens  of  wit  in  vain ; 
Then  let  me  cease  ignoble  rhymes  to  stammer, 
And  seek  some  theme  less  arduous  than  the  ham- 
mer; 
Remembering  well,  "  what  perils  do  environ  ** 
Woman  or  "  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron." 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  POOR  GENTLEMAN, 

A»  ijimoao  TO  BB  pamroRMSo  by  tbb  omcBRs  or  tbb 
34tb  bboimbnt  at  chonumh.^ 

Bnkr  Oaptaln  Gbobob  Bbowbb,  in  the  ^araelar  </ 
CorponU  Foaa, 

To-KioBT,  kind  friends,  at  your  tribunal  here, 
Stands  **  The  Poor  Qentleman,"  with  many  a  fear ; 
Since  well  he  knows,  whoe'er  noay  judge  his  cause. 
That  Poverty^s  no  title  to  applause. 
Qenius  or  \Vit»  pnj*  wholl  admire  or  quote, 
if  ill  their  drapery  be  a  threadbare  coat  ? 
Who,  in  a  world  where  all  is  bought  and  sold, 
Minds  a  man's  worth^^xoept  his  worth  in  gold  1 
Who'll  greet  poor  Merit  if  she  lacks  a  dinner  ! 
Hence,  starving  saint,  but  welcome,  wealthy  siimer ! 
Away  with  Poverty  !  let  none  receive  her. 
She  bears  contagion  as  a  plague  or  fever ; 
"  Bony,  and  gaunt,  and  g^rim  " — ^like  jaundiced  eyes, 
Difloolonring  all  within  her  sphere  that  lies. 
"  Poor  Gentleman  !"  and  by  poor  soldiers,  too  ! 
Oh,  matchless  impudence  !  without  a  sous  I 
In  scenes,  in  actors  poor,  and  what  fiir  worse  is, 
With  heads,  perhi^w,  as  empty  as  their  purses, 
How  shall  they  dare  at  such  a  bar  appear  t 
What  are  their  tactics  and  manonivras  here  ? 

While  thoughts  like  these  come  rushing  o*er 
our  mind. 
Oh !  may  we  still  indulgence  hope  to  find  ! 
Brsre  sons  of  Erin  !  whose  distinguish'd  name 
Slunfls  with  such  brilliance  in  the  page  of  Fame, 

>  Thtm  mtm  ■»■  wiIUbb  about  the  mait  tfans  m  th«  pre- 
ndbihaBMioMepitephi. 


And  you,  fiiir  daughters  of  the  Emerald  Isle  ! 
View  our  weak  efibrts  with  approving  smile  ! 
Schoord  in  rough  camps,  and  still  difldaining  art^ 
111  can  the  soldier  act  a  borrow'd  part ; 
The  march,  the  skirmish,  in  this  warlike  age, 
Are  his  rehearsals,  and  the  field  his  stage ; 
His  theatre  is  found  in  every  land, 
Where  wave  the  ensigns  of  a  hostile  band : 
Place  him  in  danger's  front — he  recks  not  where^ 
Be  your  own  Wellington  his  prompter  there. 
And  on  that  stage  he  trusts,  with  fearftil  mien, 
Hell  act  his  part  in  glory's  tragic  scene. 
Tet  here,  though  friends  are  gaily  marshal Vd 

round. 
And  from  bright  eyes  alone  he  dreads  a  wound. 
Here,  though  in  ambush  no  sharpshooter's  wile 
Aims  at  his  breast,  save  hid  in  beauty's  smile ; 
Though  all  unused  to  pause,  to  doubt,  to  fear, 
Tet  his  heart  sinks,  his  courage  fiiils  him  here. 
No  scenic  pomp  to  him  its  aid  supplies, 
No  stage  effect  of  glittering  pageantries : 
No,  to  your  kindness  he  must  look  alone 
To  realise  the  hope  he  dares  not  own ; 
And  trusts,  since  here  he  meets  no  cynic  eye. 
His  wish  to  please  may  claim  indemnity. 

And  why  despair,  indulgence  when  we  crave 
From  Erin's  sons,  the  generous  and  the  brave  f 
TheuB  the  high  spirit,  and  the  liberal  thought, 
Kind,  warm,  sincere,  with  native  candour  fraught ; 
Still  has  the  stranger,  in  their  social  isle. 
Met  the  frank  welcome  and  the  cordial  smile. 
And  well  their  hearts  can  share,  though  unezpress'd. 
Each  thought,  each  feeling,  of  the  soldier's  breast 

[As,  in  the  praient  ooUected  editkm  of  the  wxittngi  of  Mze 
Hemmne,  ehronoIofllGil  eRBOgement  ham  been  for  the  lint 
time  strictly  attended  to,  a  lelection  from  her  JntenOe  com- 
poeMone  hae  been  ghm,  chiefly  aa  a  matter  of  Gorioei^3^-4lDr 
her  rani  career  ee  an  aatboren  cannot  be  amid  to  hare  com- 
menced before  the  pabUcation  of  the  lectton  which  immedi- 
ately followi. 

In  a  veiy  genenl  point  of  view,  the  InteHectoal  hlftary  of 
Bfn  Hcmane*  mind  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  and  lepa- 
tate  eiee  the  flrrt  of  irUch  may  be  tenned  the  eUutieai,  and 
comprehende  the  prodoctioneof  her  pen,  from  **  IbeReitora- 
tion  of  the  Worlii  of  Art  to  Italy,"  and  **  Modem  Greece," 
down  to  the  "  Historical  Scenes,**  and  the  **  T^aastatlons  from 
Gemoena  ;** and  the  last,  the  nwNinlle,  which  commences  with 
*'  The  Fonst  Sanctuary,**  and  indodes  '*  The  Records  of 
Woman,"  together  with  nearly  an  her  later  efbrte.  Inngard 
to  excellence,  there  can  be  little  doobt  that  the  last  seeUoa  as 
tu  transcendi  the  fintas  that  does  the  merely  Juvenile  Poems 
now  given,  and  which  certainly  appear  to  as  to  exhibit  occa- 
sional sdntOlations  of  the  bri^tnees  which  followed.  EreDaAv 
the  eaily  poetical  attempts  of  Cowley  and  Pope,  of  ChattertOB, 
Kirke  White,  and  Byron,  theee  fanmatare  outpourings  of  ssn- 
timent  and  deecrlption  may  be  read  with  an  interset  which 
diminishes  not  by  comparison.] 
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["  The  Frencfa,  who  in  every  inTaaioD  have  been  the  acourse  of  Italy,  and  have  rivalled  or  rather  impaaied  the  xa|»citjr  ol 
the  Gotha  and  Vandals,  laid  their  aaerileglotts  hands  on  the  unparalleled  coOeetion  of  the  Yatiean,  tore  ito  maaterpieoei 
from  their  pedestals,  and,  dragghig  them  from  their  temples  of  marble,  tnnqMrted  them  to  Paris,  and  consigned  them  to 

the  dnil  snllen  halls,  or  rather  stables,  of  the  Louvre. But  the  Joy  of  diicovenr  was  short,  and  the  triumph 

of  taste  transttoiy."— Edstacb's  Ctatiical  Tour  through  Italy,  voL  IL  p.  60.] 


"  lUUa,  ItaliA !  O  ta  cui  dl«  la  aorta 
Dono  iolUioB  di  baUeiu,  ond'  hat 
FuoMta  dot*  diaflnlU  goal, 
CiM'n  flroDt*  wrtttc  per  gma  dogUa  port* ; 
D«h,  AjmI  ta  man  b«Ua,  o  ahncii  pla  fi>rt«." 


FlUCAJA. 


Land  of  departed  &me  I  whoee  classic  plains 
Have  proudly  echo'd  to  immortal  strains ; 
Whose  hallow'd  soil  hath  given  the  great  and  brave, 
Day-fltara  of  life,  a  birth-place  and  a  grave ; 
Home  of  the  Arts  1  where  glory's  £ftded  smile 
Sheds  lingering  light  o'er  many  a  mouldering  pile  ; 
Proud  wreck  of  vanish'd  power,  of  splendour  fled, 
Migestic  temple  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 
Whose  grandeur,  yet  contending  with  decay. 
Gleams  through  the  twilight  of  thy  glorious  day ; 
Though  dimm'd  thy  brightness,  riveted  thy  chain, 
Tet,  fieJlen  Italy  I  rejoice  again  1 
Lost^  lovely  realm  1  once  more  'tis  thine  to  gaze 
On  the  rich  relics  of  sublimer  days. 

Awake,  ye  Muses  of  Etrurian  shades, 
Or  sacred  Tivoli's  romantic  glades ; 
Wake,  ye  that  slimiber  in  the  bowery  gloom 
Where  the  wild  ivy  shadows  Virgil's  tomb ; 
Or  ye,  whose  voice,  by  Soiga's  lonely  wave, 
Swell'd  the  deep  echoes  of  the  fountain  s  c^ve. 
Or  thrill'd  the  soul  in  Tasso's  numbers  high — 
Those  magic  strains  of  love  and  chivalry ! 
If  yet  by  dassic  streams  ye  fondly  rove. 
Haunting  the  myrtle  vale,  the  laurel  grove. 
Oh  !  rouse  once  more  the  daring  soul  of  song, 
Seize  with  bold  hand  the  harp,  forgot  so  long, 
And  hail,  with  wonted  pride,  those  works  revered, 
Hallow'd  by  time,  by  absence  mora  endeared. 

And  breathe  to  Those  the  strain,  whose  warrior- 
might 
Each  danger  stenmi'd,  prevail'd  in  every  fight — 
Souls  of  unyielding  power,  to  storms  inured. 
Sublimed  by  peril,  and  by  toil  matured. 
Sing  of  that  Leader,  whose  ascendant  mind 
Could  rouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  mankind ; 
Whose  banners  track'd  the  vanquish'd  Eagle's  flight 
O'er  many  a  plain,  and  dark  sierra's  height  ; 


Who  bade  once  mora  the  wild  heroic  lay 
Record  the  deeds  of  Boncesvalles'  day ; 
Who,  throu^  eachmountain-pess  of  rock  uid  snow, 
An  Alpine  huntsman,  chased  the  fear-struck  foe ; 
Waved  his  proud  standard  to  the  balmy  gales^ 
Rich  Languedoc  !  that  feai  thy  glowing  vales. 
And  'midst  those  scenes  renewed  th'  achievements 

high 
Bequeath'd  to  fiune  by  England's  ancestry. 

Yet,  when  the  storm  seem'd  huah'd,  the  conflict 
past. 
One  strife  ramain'd — ^the  mightest  and  the  last ! 
Nerved  for  the  struggle,  in  that  fateful  hour 
Untamed  Ambition  summon'd  all  his  power : 
Vengeance  and  Pride,  to  frenzy  roused,  wero  there, 
And  the  stem  might  of  resolute  Despair. 
Isle  of  the  free  !  'twas  then  thy  champions  stood. 
Breasting  unmoved  the  combat's  wildest  flood ; 
Sunbeam  of  battle  I  then  thy  spirit  shone, 
QloVd  in  each  breast^  and  sunk  with  life  alone. 

0  hearts  devoted  !  whose  illustrious  doom 
Qave  thera  at  once  your  triumph  and  your  tomb, 
Te  firm  and  faithful,  in  the  ordeal  tried 
Of  that  dread  strife,  by  Freedom  sanctified ; 
Shrined,  not  entomb'd,  ye  rest  in  sacred  earth, 
Hallow'd  by  deeds  of  mora  than  mortal  worth. 
What  though  to  mark  whera  sleeps  heroic  dust, 
No  sculptured  trophy  rise,  or  bt'eathing  bust> 
Yours,  on  the  scene  whera  valour's  race  was  ruu^ 
A  prouder  sepulchre — ^the  field  ye  won  I 
Thera  every  mead,  each  cabin's  lowly  name. 
Shall  live  a  watchword  blended  with  your  fiune ; 
And  well  may  flowers  suffice  those  graves  to  crown 
That  ask  no  urn  to  blazon  their  ranown  ! 
Thera  shall  the  bard  in  futura  ages  tread, 
And  bless  each  wreath  that  blossoms  o'er  the 
dead; 
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ReTcre  each  tree  whose  sliultering  branches  wave 
O'er  the  low  mounds  the  altars  of  the  brave  ! 
Pmue  o*er  each  w&irior^s  gnas-grown  bed,  and  hear 
In  erery  breeze  some  name  to  glory  dear ; 
And  as  the  shades  of  twilight  close  around, 
Wiih  martial  pageants  people  all  the  ground. 
Thither  unborn  descendants  of  the  slain 
Still  throng  as  pilgrims  to  the  holy  fane. 
While  as  they  trace  each  spot,  whose  records  tell 
Where  fought  their  fathers,  and  prevail'd,  and  fell. 
Warm  in  their  souls  shall  loftiest  feelings  glow. 
Claiming  proud  kindred  with  the  dust  below  ! 
And  many  an  age  shall  see  the  brave  repair 
To  leam  the  Hero's  bright  devotion  there. 

And  well,  Ausonia  !  may  that  field  of  fame, 
From  thee  one  song  of  echoing  triumph  claim. 
Land  of  the  lyre  I  'twas  there  th*  avenging  sword 
Won  the  bright  treasures  to  thy  fanea  restored ; 
Those  preciouB  trophies  o'er  ihj  realms  that  throw 
A  veQ  of  radiance,  hiding  half  thy  woe, 
And  bid  the  stranger  for  awhile  forget 
How  deep  thy  fidl,  and  deem  thee  glorious  yet 

Tes,  &ir  creations  !  to  perfection  wrought. 
Embodied  visions  of  ascending  thought ! 
Forms  of  sublimity  !  by  Genius  traced 
In  tmts  that  vindicate  adoring  taste  ! 
Whose  bright  originals,  to  earth  unknown. 
Live  in  the  spheres  endrding  glory's  throne ; 
Hodels  of  art,  to  deathless  &me  consign'd, 
Stamp'd  with  the  high-bom  nug'esty  <tf  mind ; 
Tes,  mstchless  works !  your  presence  shall  restore 
One  beam  of  splendour  to  your  native  shore. 
And  her  sad  scenes  of  lost  renown  illume, 
As  the  bright  sunset  gQds  some  hero's  tomb. 

Oh  !  ne'er,  in  other  dimes,  though  many  an  eye 
Dwdt  on  your  charms;,  in  beaming  ecstasy — 
^e'er  was  it  yours  to  bid  the  soul  expand 
With  thoughts  so  mighty,  dreams  so  boldly  grand. 
As  in  that  realm,  where  each  fiiint  breeze's  moan 
Seems  a  low  dirge  for  glorious  ages  gone  ; 
Where  midst  the  ruin'd  shrines  of  many  a  vale. 
E'en  Desolation  tells  a  haughty  tale. 
And  scaroe  a  fountain  flows,  a  rock  ascends, 
^t  its  proud  name  with  song  eternal  blends  ! 

Tes !  in  those  scenes  where  every  andent  stream 
Bids  memory  kindle  o'er  some  lofty  theme ; 
Where  every  marble  deeds  of  fiime  records, 
Hadk  ruin  tells  of  Earth's  departed  lords ; 
^  the  deep  tones  of  inspiration  swell 
f^^nn  each  wild  oUve-wood,  and  Alpine  dell ; 


Where  heroes  slumber  on  their  battle  plains^ 
Midst  prostrate  altars  and  deserted  fanes, 
And  Fancy  communes,  in  each  londy  spot. 
With  shades  of  those  who  ne'er  shall  be  forgot ; 
Tha^yna  your  home,  and  thereyourpower  imprest. 
With  tenfold  awe,  the  pilgrim's  glowing  breast ; 
And,  as  the  wind's  deep  thrills  and  mystic  sighs 
Wake  the  wild  harp  to  loftiest  harmonies, 
Thus  at  your  influence,  starting  from  repose. 
Thought  Feding,  Fancy,  into  grandeur  rose. 

Fair  Florence !  queen  of  Amo's  lovdy  vale ! 
Justice  and  Truth  indignant  heard  thy  talet, 
And  sternly  smiled,  in  retribution's  hour. 
To  wrest  thy  treasures  from  the  Spoiler's  power. 
Too  long  the  spirits  of  thy  noble  dead 
Moum'd  o'er  the  domes  they  rear'd  in  ages  fled. 
Those  dassic  scenes  their  pride  so  richly  graced. 
Temples  of  genius,  palaces  of  taste. 
Too  long,  with  sad  and  desolated  mien, 
Beveal'd  where  Conquest's  lawless  track  had  been ; 
Reft  of  each  fbrm  with  brighter  light  imbued, 
Londy  they  firown'd,  a  desert  solitude. 
Florence !  th'  Oppressor's  noon  of  pride  is  o'er. 
Rise  in  thy  pomp  again,  and  weep  no  more  ! 

As  one  who,  starting  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  dark  illusions,  phantoms  of  dismay. 
With  transport  heighten'd  by  those  ills  of  night. 
Hails  the  rich  glories  of  expanding  light ; 
E'en  thus,  awakening  from  thy  dream  of  woe. 
While  heaven's  own  hues  in  radiance  round  thee 

glow. 
With  warmer  ecstasy  'tis  thine  to  trace 
Eadi  tint  of  beauty,  and  each  line  of  grace ; 
More  bright)  more  prized,  more  predous,  smce 

deplored 
As  loved  lost  relics,  ne'er  to  be  restored — 
Thy  grief  as  hopeless  as  the  tearnlrop  shed 
By  fond  afiection  bending  o'er  the  dead. 

Athena  of  Italy !  once  more  are  thine 
Those  matehless  gems  of  Art's  exhauatless  mine. 
For  thee  bright  (3enius  darto  his  living  beam. 
Warm  o'er  thy  shrines  the  tints  of  Qlory  stream, 
And  forms  august  as  natives  of  the  sky 
Rise  round  each  &ne  in  &nltless  mi^esty — 
So  chastely  perfect,  so  serenely  grand. 
They  seem  creations  of  no  mortal  hand. 

Te  at  whose  voice  fair  Ait,  with  eagle  glance. 
Burst  in  full  splendour  from  her  deathlike  trance — 
Whose  rallying  call  bade  dumbering  nations  wake^ 
And  daring  Intellect  his  bondage  break — 
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Beneath  whose  eye  the  lords  of  song  arose, 
And  snatch'd  the  Tuscan  lyre  from  long  repose. 
And  hade  its  pealing  eneigies  resound 
With  power  electric  through  the  realms  around ; 
0  high  in  thought,  magnificent  in  soul ! 
Bom  to  inspire,  enlighten,  and  control ; 
Coemo,  Lorenzo  1  Tiew  your  reign  once  more. 
The  shrine  where  nations  mingle  to  adore  ! 
Again  th'  enthusiast  there,  with  azdent  gaze. 
Shall  hail  the  mighty  of  departed  days : 
Those  sovereign  spirits,  whose  commanding  mind 
Seems  in  the  marble's  breathing  mould  enshrined; 
Still  with  ascendant  power  the  world  to  awe. 
Still  the  deep  homage  of  the  heart  to  draw ; 
To  breathe  some  spell  of  holiness  around. 
Bid  all  the  scene  be  consecrated  ground. 
And  from  the  stone,  by  Inspiration  wrought, 
Dart  the  pure  lightnings  of  exalted  thought. 

There  thou,  fair  ofE^ring  of  immortal  Mind  ! 
LoTe*s  radiant  goddess,  idol  of  mankind  I 
Once  the  bright  object  of  Devotion's  vow, 
Shalt  daim  from  taste  a  kindred  worship  now. 
Oh  !  who  can  tell  what  beams  of  heavenly  light 
Flash'd  o'er  the  sculptor's  intellectual  sight, 
How  many  a  glimpse,  reveal'd  to  him  alone, 
Made  brighter  beings,  nobler  worlds,  his  own ; 
Ere,  like  some  vision  sent  the  earth  to  bless, 
Burst  into  life  thy  pomp  of  loveliness  I 

Toung  Gfenius  there,  while  dweUs  his  kindling 
eye 
On  forms  instinct  with  bright  divinity, 
While  new-bom  powers,  dilating  in  his  heart, 
Embrace  the  full  magnificence  of  Art ; 
From  scenes  by  Raphael's  gifted  hand  airay'd. 
From  dreams  of  heaven  by  Angelo  portray'd ; 
Fh>m  each  fidr  work  of  Grecian  skill  sublime, 
Seal'd  with  perfection,  "sanctified  by  time ;" 
Shall  catch  a  kindred  g^ow,  and  proudly  feel 
His  spirit  bum  with  emulative  zeal : 
Buoyant  with  loftier  hopes,  his  soul  shall  rise, 
Imbued  at  once  with  nobler  energies ; 
O'er  life's  dim  scenes  on  rapid  pinions  soar. 
And  worlds  of  visionazy  grace  explore, 
Till  his  bold  hand  give  gloiy^s  daydream  birth. 
And  with  new  wonders  charm  admiring  earth. 

Venice  exult !  and  o'er  thy  moonlight  seas 
Swell  with  gay  strains  each  Adriatic  breeze  ! 
What  though  long  fled  those  years  of  martial  fiune 
That  shed  romantic  lustre  o'er  thy  name ; 
Though  to  the  winds  thy  streamers  idly  play. 
And  the  wild  waves  another  Queen  obey ; 


Though  quench'd  the  spirit  of  thine  ancient  race, 
And  power  and  freedom  scarce  have  left  a  trace ; 
Yet  still  shall  Art  her  splendours  round  thee  cast, 
And  gild  the  wreck  of  years  for  ever  past 
Again  thy  fiuies  may  boast  a  Titian's  dyes. 
Whose  dear  soft  brilliance  emulates  thy  skies. 
And  scenes  that  glow  in  colouring's  richest  bloom 
With  life's  warm  flush  Falladian  haUs  illume. 
From  thy  rich  dome  again  th'  unrivall'd  steed 
Starts  to  existence,  rushes  into  speed. 
Still  for  Lysippus  claims  the  wreath  of  &me, 
Ptoting  with  ardour,  vivified  with  flame. 

Proud  Racers  of  the  Sun  !  to  fimcy's  thought 
Burning  with  spirit,  ftx>m  his  essence  caught. 
No  mortal  birth  ye  seem — but  form'd  to  bear 
Heaven's  car  of  triumph  through  the  realms  of 

air; 
To  range  uncurb'd  the  pathless  fields  of  space. 
The  winds  your  rivals  in  the  glorioos  race ; 
Traverse  empyreal  spheres  with  buoyant  feet. 
Free  as  the  zephyr,  as  the  shotstar  fleet ; 
And  waft  through  worlds  unknown  the  vital  ray, 
The  flame  that  wakes  creations  into  day. 
Creatures  of  fire  and  ether !  wing'd  with  light. 
To  track  the  regions  of  the  Infinite  ! 
From  purer  elements  whose  life  was  drawn. 
Sprung  from  the  sunbeam,  of&pring  of  the  dawn 
What  years,  on  years  in  silence  gliding  by. 
Have  spared  those  forms  of  perfect  symmetiy  ! 
Moulded  by  Art  to  dignify  alone 
Her  own  bright  deity's  resplendent  throne. 
Since  first  her  skill  their  fiery  grace  beetow'd 
Meet  for  such  lofty  fiite,  such  high  abode, 
How  many  a  race,  whose  tales  of  glory  seem 
An  echo's  voice — the  music  of  a  dream. 
Whose  records  feebly  from  oblivion  save 
A  few  bright  traces  of  the  wise  and  brave ; 
How  many  a  state,  whose  pillared  strength  sublime 
Defied  the  storms  of  war,  the  waves  of  time. 
Towering  o'er  earth  migestic  and  alone, 
Fortress  of  power — ^has  flourish'd  and  is  gone  ! 
And  they,  from  clime  to  clime  by  conquest  bome^ 
Each  fleeting  triumph  destined  to  adorn. 
They,  that  of  powers  and  kingdoms  lost  and  won 
Have  seen  the  noontide  and  the  setting  son, 
Consununate  still  in  every  grace  remain. 
As  o'er  their  heads  had  ages  roU'd  in  vain  ! 
Ages,  victorious  in  their  ceaseless  flight 
O'er  countless  monuments  of  earthly  might .' 
While  she,  from  fair  Byzantium's  lost  domain. 
Who  bore  those  treasures  to  her  ocean-reign. 
*Midst  the  blue  deep,  who  reared  her  island  throncv 
And  called  th'  infinitude  of  waves  her  own ; 
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Venioe  the  proud,  the  Regent  of  the  sea, 
Weloomes  in  chains  the  trophies  of  the  Free  ! 

And  thou,  whose  Eagle  towering  plume  unAirl'd 
Qnoe  cast  its  shadow  o'er  a  yassal  world. 
Eternal  dtj  I  round  whose  Curule  throne 
The  lords  of  nations  knelt  in  ages  flown  ; 
Thou,  whose  Augustan  years  hove  left  to  time 
Immortal  records  of  their  glorious  prime ; 
When  deathlem  bards,  thine  olive-shades  among, 
Swell'd  the  high  raptures  of  heroic  song ; 
Fair,  fidlen  Empress  1  raise  thy  languid  head 
From  the  cold  altars  of  th'  illustrious  dead. 
And  once  again  with  fond  delight  survey 
The  proud  memorials  of  thy  noblest  day. 

Lo  I  where  thy  sons,  0  Rome  I  agodlike  tnun. 
In  imaged  majesty  return  again  t 
Bardi^   chieftains,   monarcha,  tower  with  mien 

august 
O'er  scenes  thai  ahrine  their  venerable  dust 
Those  formi^  those  features,  luminous  with  soul, 
StOI  o'er  thy  children  seem  to  daim  control ; 
With  awful  grace  arrest  the  pilgrim's  glance, 
Knd  his  rapt  soul  in  elevating  trance, 
And  bid  the  past,  to  fiuicy^a  ardent  eyes^ 
From  time'a  dim  sepulchre  in  glory  rise. 

Souls  of  the  lofty !  whose  undying  names 
Rouse  the  young  bosom  still  to  noblest  aims ; 
Oh  !  with  your  images  could  fate  restore 
Tour  own  hi^  spirit  to  your  sons  once  more ; 
Patriots  and  Heroes !  could  those  flames  return 
Thatbade  your  hearts  with  freedom'sardours  bum ; 
Then  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  first, 
Might  a  new  Rome  in  phcsniz  grandeur  burst ! 
With  one  bright  glance  dispol  th'  horizon's  g^oom. 
With  one  loud  call  wake  emfHre  from  the  tomb ; 
Bind  round  her  brows  her  own  triumphal  crown, 
lift  her  dread  aegis  with  majestic  frown. 
Unchain  her  eagle's  wing;  and  guide  his  flight 
To  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  fount  of  Ught ! 

Yam  dream !  DegradedRome  1  thy  noon  is  o'er; 
O&oe  lost,  thy  spirit  shall  revive  no  more. 
It  sleeps  with  those,  the  sons  of  other  days, 
Who  fiz'd  on  thee  the  world's  adoring  gaze ; 
Those,  blest  to  live,  while  yet  thy  star  was  high, 
Horo  blest,  ere  darkness  quench'd  its  beam,  to  die ! 

Tet,  though  thy  fiuthless  tutelary  powers 
Have  fled  thy  shrines,  left  desolate  thy  towers, 
Stin,  itin  to  thee  shall  nations  bend  their  way, 
Rereved  in  ruin,  sovereign  in  decay  1 


Oh  !  yrhai  can  realms  in  fiune's  full  zenith  boast 
To  match  the  relics  of  thy  splendour  lost  1 
^y  Tiber's  waves,  on  each  illustrious  hill, 
Qenius  and  Taste  shall  love  to  wander  still ; 
For  there  has  Art  survived  an  empire's  doom. 
And  rear'd  her  throne  o'er  Latium's  trophied 

tomb: 
She  from  the  dust  recalls  the  brave  and  ine. 
Peopling  each  scene  with  beings  worthy  thee  ! 

Oh  t  ne'er  again  may  War,  with  lightning-stroke. 
Rend  its  last  honours  from  the  shattered  oak ! 
Long  be  those  works,  revered  by  ages,  thine. 
To  lend  one  triumph  to  thy  dim  decline. 

Bright  withstem  beauty,  breathingwrathful  fire. 
In  all  the  grandeur  of  celestial  ire, 
Once  more  thine  own,  th'  immortal  Archer^s  form 
Sheds  radiance  round,  with  more  than  Being 

warm! 
Oh  1  who  could  view,  nor  deem  that  perfect  frame 
A  living  temple  of  ethereal  flame  1 

Lord  of  the  daystar  I  how  may  words  portray 

Of  thy  chaste  glory  one  reflected  ray  7 

Whate'er  the  soul  could  dream,  the  hand  could 

trace. 
Of  regal  dignity  and  heavenly  grace ; 
Each  purer  effluence  of  the  fiiir  and  bright, 
Whose  fitful  gleams  have  broke  on  mortal  sight 
Each  bold  idea»  borrow'd  from  the  aky. 
To  vest  th'  embodied  form  of  Deity ; 
All,  an  in  thee,  ennobled  and  refined, 
Breathe  and  enchant^  transcendently  combined  ! 
Son  of  Elysitmi  I  years  and  ages  gone 
Have  boVd  in  speechless  homage  at  thy  throne. 
And  days  unborn,  and  nations  yei  to  be. 
Shall  gaze,  absorb'd  in  ecstasy,  on  thee  ! 

And  thou,  triumphant  wreck,^  e'en  yet  sublime. 
Disputed  trophy,  claimed  by  Art  and  time : 
Hail  to  that  scene  again,  where  Qenius  caught 
From  thee  its  fervours  of  diviner  thought ! 
Where  He,  th'  inspired  One,  whose  gigantic  mind 
Lived  in  some  sphere  to  him  alone  assign'd ; 
Who  from  the  past,  the  future,  and  th*  unseen 
Could  call  up  forms  of  more  than  earthly  mien : 
Umivall'd  Angelo  on  thee  would  gaze, 
TOl  his  ftill  soul  imbibed  perfection's  blaze  ! 
And  who  but  he,  that  Prince  of  Art,  might  dare 
Thy  sovereign  greatness  view  without  despair  ] 

1  The  BdYidars  Tono,  Um  (anmrite  rtody  of  MIcIimI 
Angelo,  and  of  many  other  diitlngulihed  artiite. 
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$2iii})ligB  of  Rome  !  from  power's  meridian  liurl'd, 
^  M  f)"^»^  still  the  homage  of  the  world. 

yn^  hadst  thou  been,  ere  barbarons  hands 
de&ced 
7<h«  woik  of  wonder,  idolised  by  taste  1 
Oh  ]  woiihy  still  of  some  divine  abode, 
%ftM  of  a  Conqueror  1  ruin  of  a  God  !  ^ 
^il,  like  some  broken  gem,  whose  quenchless  beam 
TY>Nn  each  bright  fragment  pours  its  vital  stream, 
"Tis  thine,  by  fate  unconquer'd,  to  dispense 
Fkmii  every  part  some  ray  of  excellence  ! 
K*ea  yet»  informed  with  essence  from  on  high, 
f)une  IS  no  trace  of  fiuil  mortality  ! 
^tfain  that  frame  a  purer  being  glows, 
Through  viewless  veins  a  brighter  current  flows; 
FWd  with  immortal  life  each  muscle  swells, 
In  every  line  supernal  grandeur  dwells, 

Consummate  work  !  the  noblest  and  the  last 
Of  Qreoian  Freedom,  ere  her  reign  was  past : ' 
Nurse  of  the  mighty,  she,  while  lingering  still. 
Her  mantle  floVd  o'er  many  a  classic  hill, 
Sre  yet  her  voice  its  parting  accents  breathed, 
A  hero's  image  to  the  world  bequeathed ; 
Enshrined  in  thee  th'  imperishable  ray 
Of  high-Boul'd  Genius,  foster'd  by  her  sway. 
And  bade  thee  teach,  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
What  lofty  dreams  were  hers — who  never  shall 
rotum  ! 

And  mark  yon  group,  transfix'd  with  many  a  throe, 
Seal'd  with  the  image  of  eternal  woe : 
\^th  fearfril  trutfi,  terrific  power,  ezprest,  . 
Thy  pangs,  Laocoon,  sgonise  the  breast, 
And  the  stem  combat  picture  to  mankind 
Of  suffering  nature  and  enduring  mind. 


1  •*  Quolque  eette  statue  d'Hercule  ait  ^t^  maltmlt^  et 
mntO^e  d'une  mani^  Strange,  Be  tronTant  auai  t^te,  eani 
IMM,  et  nnfl  Jambea,  elle  eit  oependant  encore  un  chef- 
d'vuTre  anx  yeux  dee  oonnoineiin ;  et  oeux  qui  saTent  peroer 
dam  lea  mysttoes  de  I'art,  se  la  reivtentent  dans  toute  n 
beaat^  L' Artiste,  en  voulant  reprtenter  Hercule,  a  fonn^ 
an  corps  id^  audessus  de  la  nature  *  •  *  Get  Hercule 
parolt  done  id  tel  qu'Q  put  fitre  lonque,  purifl^  par  le  fen  dee 
folbleasea  de  I'bumanft^,  U  obtintl*  immortality  et  prit  place 
auprfes  des  Dieux.  II  est  repr^ntd  sans  aucun  beeoin  de 
nourriture  et  de  reparation  de  forces.  Les  velnes  y  sont  tout 
inviaibles.**  —  WmcKKLM ANN,  HUtoire  de  V  Art  ehae  lei 
Ancient t  torn.  iL  p.  248. 

3  **  I^e  Torao  d'  Hercule  parolt  un  des  demlers  ouvrasw 
p:irfiiits  que  I'art  alt  produit  en  Or^oe,  avant  la  perte  de  sa 
lib<hrtd.  Car  aprte  que  la  Qr^ob  ftit  rMuite  en  province 
Romaine,  I'histoire  ne  fiUt  mention  d' aucun  artiste  calibre 
lie  cette  nation,  Jnsqu'aUz  temps  du  Trlumvirat  Romain.*'-^ 
WiNCKKLMANN,  IMd  tom.  IL  p.  250. 


Oh,  mighty  conflict !  though  his  pains  intense 
Distend  each  nerve,  and  dart  through  every  sense ; 
Though  fix'd  on  him,  his  children's  suppliant  eyes 
Implore  the  aid  avenging  feite  denies ; 
Though  with  the  giant-snake  in  fruitless  strife. 
Heaves  every  muscle  with  convulsive  life. 
And  in  each  limb  existence  writhes,  enrolled 
Midst  the  dread  circles  of  the  venom'd  fold  ; 
Yet  the  strong  spirit  lives — and  not  a  cry 
Shall  own  the  might  of  Nature's  agony  ! 
That  furroVd  brow  unconquei'd  soul  reveals. 
That  patient  eye  to  angiy  Heaven  appeals. 
That  struggling  bosom  concentrates  its  breath. 
Nor  yields  one  moan  to  torture  or  to  death  !  ' 

Sublimest  triumph  of  intrepid  Art ! 
With  speechless  horror  to  congeal  the  heart. 
To  freeze  each  pulse,  and  dart  through  every  vein 
Cold  thrills  of  fear,  keen  sympathies  of  pain ; 
Tet  teach  the  spirit  how  its  lofty  power 
May  brave  the  pangs  of  &te's  severest  hour. 

Turn  from  such  conflicts,  and  enraptured  gaze 
On  scenes  whero  painting  all  her  skill  displays  : 
Landscapes,  by  colouring  dress'd  in  richer  dyes, 
Mora  mellow'd  sunshine,  mora  unclouded  skies. 
Or  dreams  of  bliss  to  dying  martyrs  given, 
Descending  seraphs  robed  in  beams  of  heaven. 

Oh  !  sovereign  Masters  of  the  Pencil's  might, 
Its  depths  of  shadow  and  its  blaze  of  light ; 
Ye,  whose  bold  thought,  diwHftining  every  bound. 
Explored  the  worlds  above,  below,  aroimd, 
Children  of  Italy  !  who  stand  alone 
And  unapproach'd,  midst  regions  all  your  own ; 
What  scenes,  what  beings  bless'd  your  jfovour'd 

sight, 
Severely  grand,  unutterably  bright ! 


*  '*  It  is  not,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  agonised  limbs, 
or  in  the  convulsed  muscles  of  the  Laocoon,  that  the  aecfvt 
gnoe  of  its  composition  resides ;  it  Is  in  the  m^Jestie  air  of 
the  head,  which  has  not  jfiefdMl  to  9%Kffefing,  and  in  the  deep 
serenity  of  the  forehead,  which  seems  to  be  still  tuperior  to 
all  its  aJfiieUont,  and  significant  of  a  mind  that  cannot  be 
subdued."— Altson's  Ettayty  voL  iL  p.  400. 

**  Laocoon  nous  offine  le  spectacle  de  la  nature  humaine  dans 
la  plus  grande  douleur  dont  elle  soit  susceptible,  sous  1'  image 
d'un  homme  qui  tiefae  de  rassembler  contre  elle  toute  la 
force  del' esprit  Tandis  que  I'exotede  la  soulfrance  enfle 
tes  muscles,  et  tire  violemment  les  nerfii,  le  courage  se  montre 
Bur  le  lh>nt  gonfld:  la  poitrine  %*Ahy%  avec  peine  par  la 
nteessit^  de  la  resfriratlon,  qui  est  dgalement  oontiaiate  par 
le  silence  que  b  force  de  I*  Ame  impose  k  la  douleur  qu'elle 
voudroit  ^touffer  *  *  *  *  Son  air  est  plaintif,  et  noa 
criard.-— WiwcKKLafAMN,  nuioire  dc  TArt  ehez  ks Anckiu, 
torn.  IL  p.  214. 
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Triumplumt  spirits  !  your  exulting  eye 
Could  meet  the  noontide  of  eternity. 
And  gazo  untired,  undaunted,  uncontroU'd, 
On  all  that  Fancy  trembles  to  behold. 

Bright  on  your  view  such  forms  their  splendour 

shed 
As  burst  on  prophet-bards  in  ages  fled : 
Forms  that  to  trace  no  hand  but  yours  might  dare. 
Darkly  sublime^  or  exquisitely  £ur; 
These  o'er  the  walls  your  magic  skill  array'dy 
Glowin  richsunshiue,  gleam  through  melting  shade, 
Float  in  light  grace,  in  awful  greatness  tower, 
And  breathe  and  moTe,  the  records  of  your  power. 
Inspued  of  heaven  1  what  heigihten'd  pomp  ye  cast 
O'er  all  the  deathlens  trophies  of  the  past  I 
Round  many  a  marble  fime  and  classic  dome. 
Asserting  still  the  majesty  of  Rome — 
Round  many  a  work  that  bids  the  world  believe 
What  Qredan  Art  could  image  and  achieve, 
Again,  creative  minds,  your  visions  throw 
Life's  chasten'd  warmth  and  Beauty's  mellowest 

glow. 
And  when  the  Mom's  bri^t  beams  and  mantling 

dyes 
Pour  the  rich  lustre  of  Ausonian  skies, 
Or  evening  suns  illume  with  purple  smile 
The  Parian  altar  and  the  pillared  aisle, 
Then,  as  the  full  or  soften'd  radiance  fiills 
On  angel-groups  that  hover  o'er  the  walls. 
Well  may  those  temples,  where  your  hand  has  shed 
Light  o'er  the  tomb,  existence  round  the  dead. 
Seem  like  some  world,  so  perfect  and  so  fiEur, 
That  nought  of  earth  should  find  admittance  there. 
Some  sphere,  where  beings,  to  TnanlrinH  unknown. 
Dwell  in  the  brightness  of  their  pomp  alone  I 

Hence,  ye  vain  fictions  1  fimcy's  erring  theme  ! 
Gods  of  illusion  !  phantoms  of  a  dream  ! 
Frail,  powerless  idols  of  departed  time, 
Fables  of  song,  delusive,  though  sublime  I 
To  loftier  tasks  has  Roman  Art  assigned 
Her  mat4*hlesB  pendl,  and  her  mighty  mind  ! 
From  brighter  streams  her  vast  ideas  flow'd, 
With  purer  fire  her  ardent  spirit  glow'd. 
To  her  'twas  given  in  fimoy  to  explore 
The  land  of  miracles,  the  holiest  shore ; 
That  realm  where  fint  the  Light  of  Life  was  sent, 
The  loved,  the  punish'd,  of  th'  Omnipotent  1 
O'er  Judah'sbillsher  thoughts  inspired  would  stray, 
Through  Jordan's  valleys  trace  their  lonely  way ; 
By  Siloa's  brook,  or  Almotana's  deep,^ 
Chain'd  in  dead  silence,  and  unbroken  sleep ; 

^  Almokma.  The  name  given  by  Um  Anba  to  tlie  Dead  Sea. 


I 


Scenes,  whose  cleft  rocks  and  blasted  deserts  toll 
Where  pass'd  th*  Eternal,  where  his  anger  fell ! 
Where  oft  his  voice  the  words  of  &te  roveal'd, 
Swell'd  in  the  whirlwind,  in  the  thimder  peal'd, 
Or,  heard  by  prophets  in  some  palmy  vale, 
"Breathed  still  small "  whispers  on  the  midnight 

gale. 
There  dwelt  her  spirit — ^there  her  hand  portray'dy 
Midst  the  lone  wilderness  or  cedar<hade. 
Ethereal  forms  with  awfiil  missions  firaught, 
Or  patiiarch-soeis  absorbed  in  sacred  thought, 
Bards^  in  high  converse  with  the  world  of  rest» 
Saints  of  the  earth,  and  spirits  of  the  blest 
But  chief  to  Him,  the  Ck>nqueror  of  the  grave. 
Who  lived  to  guide  us,  and  who  died  to  save ; 
Him,  at  whose  glance  the  powers  of  evil  fled. 
And  soul  retum'd  to  animate  the  dead; 
Whom  the  waves  own'd — and  sunk  beneath  his  eye, 
Awed  by  one  accent  of  Divinity ; 
To  Him  she  gave  her  meditative  hours, 
Hallow'd  her  thoughts,  and  sanctified  her  powers. 
O'er  her  bright  scenes  sublime  repose  slie  threw. 
As  all  around  the  Godhead's  presence  knew. 
And  robed  the  Holy  One's  benignant  mien 
In  beaming  mercy,  migesty  serene. 

Oh !  mark  where  Raphael's  pure  and  perfect  line 
Portrays  that  form  InefiBfibly  divine  ! 
Where  with  transcendant  skill  his  hand  has  shed 
Diffusive  sunbeams  round  the  Saviour's  head ;' 
Each  heaven-illumined  lineament  imbued 
With  all  the  fulness  of  beatitude. 
And  traced  the  sainted  group,  whose  mortal  sight 
Sinks  overpower'd  by  that  excess  of  light ! 

Qase  on  that  scene,  and  own  the  might  of  Aii, 
By  truth  inspired,  to  elevate  the  heart  1 
To  bid  the  soul  exultingly  possess, 
Of  all  her  powers,  a  heighten'd  consciousness; 
And,  strong  in  hope,  anticipate  the  day. 
The  last  of  life,  the  first  of  freedom's  ray ; 
To  realise,  in  some  unclouded  sphere. 
Those  pictured  glories  feebly  imsged  here  ! 
Dim,  cold  reflections  from  her  native  sky, 
F^aint  effluence  of  "  the  Dayspring  from  on  high  ! " 

[This  poem  If  tliiu  alladed  to  by  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  hit 
pubUahed  letten  to  Mr  Miuray,  dated  from  Diodati,  Sept 
30th,  1818 :— "  Italy  or  Dalmatia  and  another  rammer  may, 
or  may  not,  Mt  me  off  again.  ...  I  ahaU  take  Felicia 
Hemans'i  BestoraUon,  *c,  with  me— K  li  a  good  poem-- 
very."] 

«  The  Trdn^flffuraUon,  thought  to  be  so  perfect  a  specliiwn 
of  art,  that,  in  honour  of  Raphael,  it  wai  carried  before  lib 
body  to  tlie  graTo. 
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**  O  Oreeoe !  thou  Kplent  nont  of  finer  uia. 
Which  to  bright  Sdenoe  blooming  Fancy  bora. 
Be  this  thy  praiie,  that  tboa,  and  thou  alone. 
In  tbcie  hart  led  the  way,  In  these  exoeU'd, 
Grown'd  with  the  laurel  ofaanntlng  Thne." 

Thomsoh*!  lAberlp, 


Oh  !  who  hath  trod  thy  consecrated  dime. 
Fair  land  of  Phidiaa  1  theme  of  lofty  strains ! 
And  traced  each  scene  that,  midst  the  wrecks 

of  time. 
The  print  of  Glory's  parting  step  retains ; 
Nor  for  awhile,  in  high-wrought  dreams,  foigot, 
Musing  on  years  gone  by  in  brightness  there, 
The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  sorrows  of  his  lot, 
The  hues  his  &te  hath  worn,  or  yet  may  wear ; 
As  when,  from  mountain-heights,  his  ardent  eye 
Of  sea  and  heaven  hath  track'd  the  blue  infinity  1 

n. 

Is  there  who  yiews  with  cold  unaltered  mien. 
His  frozen  heart  with  proud  indifference  fruught, 
Each  sacred  haunt,  each  unfbxgotten  scene. 
Where  Freedom  triumph'd,  or  where  Wisdom 

taught  1 
Souls  that  too  deeply  feel !  oh,  envy  not 
The  sullen  calm  your  fiite  hath  never  known : 
Through  the  duU  twilight  of  that  wintery  lot 
Genius  ne'er  pierced,  nor  Fancy's  sunbeam  shone. 
Nor  those  high  thoughts  that,  hailing  Glory's 
trace, 
Glowwiththegenerousflamesof  every  age  and  race. 

But  blest  the  wanderer  whose  enthusiast  mind 
Each  muse  of  ancient  days  hath  deep  imbued 
With  lofty  lore,  and  all  his  thoughts  refined 
In  the  calm  school  of  sUent  solitude ; 
Poured  on  his  ear,  midst  groves  and  glens  retired, 
The  mighty  strains  of  each  illustrious  dime. 
All  that  hath  Uved,  while  empires  have  expired. 
To  float  for  ever  on  the  winds  of  time ; 
And  on  his  soul  indelibly  portrayed 
FUr  visionary  forms,  to  fill  each  classic  shade. 

IV. 

Is  not  this  mind,  to  meaner  thoughts  unknown, 
A  sanctuazy  of  beauty  and  of  light  1 
There  he  may  dwell  in  regions  all  his  own, 
A  world  of  dreams,  where  all  is  pure  and  bright. 


For  him  the  scenes  of  old  renown  poi 
Romantic  cbanns,  all  veil'd  from  other  eyes ; 
There  every  form  of  nature's  loveUness 
Wakes  in  his  breast  a  thousand  sympathies ; 
As  music's  voice,  in  some  lone  mountain  dell, 
FVom  rocks  and  caves  around  calls  forth  each 
echo's  swdL 

V. 

For  him  Italia*s  brilliant  skies  illume 

The  bard's  lone  haunts,  the  wanior^s  combat' 

plains. 
And  the  wild  rose  yet  lives  to  breath  and  bloom 
Round  Doric  Pssstum's  solitary  fimes.^ 
But  most,  fiiir  Greece  1  on  thy  majestic  shore 
He  feels  the  fervours  of  his  spirit  rise ; 
Thou  birth-placeof  the  Muse !  whoee  voice  of  yore 
Breathed  in  thy  groves  immortal  harmonies ; 
And  lingers  still  around  the  well-known  coast, 
Murmuringa  wildfiirewell  to  fiune  andfr-eedom  lost 

VI. 

By  seas  that  flow  in  brightness  as  they  lave 
Thy  rocks,  th'  enthusKBst  rapt  in  thought  may 

stray, 
While  roves  his  eye  o'er  that  deserted  wave. 
Once  the  proud  scene  of  battle's  dread  array. 
— 0  ye  blue  waters !  ye,  of  old  that  bore 
The  free,  the  conquering,  hymn'd  by  chond 

strains, 
How  sleep  ye  now  around  the  silent  shore. 
The  londy  realm  of  ruins  and  of  diains  ! 
How  are  the  mighty  vanish'd  in  their  pride  ! 
E'en  as  their  barks  have  left  no  traces  on  your  tide. 

vn. 

Hush'd  are  the  Pseans  whose  exulting  tone 
Swell'do'er  that  tide  ^ — ^the  sons  of  battle  sleep^- 

1  •<  Hm  Pastan  roee,  fttmi  its  peculiar  ftngmnoe  and  the 
■ingulailty  of  blowing  twice  a-year,  it  often  mentioned  by 
the  daaic  poeta  The  wild  roee,  which  now  ibooli  up  among 
the  ruins,  is  of  the  small  stai^  damask  kind,  with  a  rtry 
high  perfimie;  as  a  frimer  aanred  me  on  the  qiot,  it  flowers 
both  in  qjiring  and  antumn.**— SwurBumirB'a  TVvmIv  ta  Me 
TwoSieUiit. 

s  In  the  naval  engagements  of  Uie  Qredn,  **  It 
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The  wind's  wild  ai^  the  halcyon's  voice  alone 
filend  with  the  plaintiTe  murmur  of  the  deep. 
Yet  when  those  waves  have  caught  the  splendid 

hues 
Of  mom's  rich  fixmament^  serenely  bright> 
Or  setting  suns  the  lovely  shore  sufiuse 
With  all  their  puxple  mellowness  of  light, 
Oh  I  who  ooold  view  the  scene,  so  calmly  ftir, 
(Tor  dream  thai  peaces  and  joy,  and  liberty  were 
therel 

VIIL 

Where  soft  the  sunbeams  play,  the  sephyrs  blow, 
Tis  hard  to  deem  that  miaeiy  can  be  nigh ; 
Where  the  dear  heavens  in  blue  transparence 

glow, 
life  should  be  calm  and  doudless  as  the  sky ; 
— Yet  o'er  the  low,  dark  dwellings  of  the  dead, 
Veidureaiidfloweninsummer-bloommaysmile, 
And  ivy-boughs  their  graceful  drapeiy  spread 
In  green  luzurianoe  o'er  the  ruin'd  pile ; 
And  mantling  woodbine  veil  the  withered  tree ; — 
And  thus  it  is,  fiur  land  I  forsaken  Greece,  with 

thee. 

IX. 

For  all  the  lovelinesB^  and  light>  and  bloom 
That  yet  are  thine,  surviving  many  a  storm. 
Are  but  as  heaven's  warm  radiance  on  the  tomb. 
The  rose's  blush  that  masks  the  canker-worm. 
And  thou  art  desolate — ^thy  mom  hath  pass'd  ! 
So  dawtling  in  the  splendour  of  its  sway. 
That  the  daik  shades  the  night  hatho'er  thee  cast 
Throw  tenfold  gloom  around  thy  deep  decay. 
Once  proud  in  freedom,  still  in  ruin  fear, 
rhy  fide  hath  been  unmatch'd — in  glory  and 
despair. 


For  thee,  lost  land !  the  hero's  blood  hath  flow'd, 
The  hig^  in  soul  have  brightly  lived  and  died ; 
For  thee  the  light  of  soaring  genius  glow'd 
O'er  the  fiur  arts  it  fom'd  and  glorified. 
Thine  were  the  minds  whose  eneigies  sublime 
So  distanced  ages  in  their  lightning-race. 
The  task  they  left  the  sons  of  later  time 
Was  but  to  follow  their  illumined  trace. 
—Now,  bow'd  to  earth,  thy  children,  to  be  free, 
Most  break  wich  ^^^V  that  binds  their  filial  hearts 
to  thee. 


(*  t}*  Mldien  btCon  th*  flight  to  dng  a  p«ui,  or  hsnnii,  to 
Mm,  uid  after  tho  fight  another  to  ApoDo-^-^^floa  Pomn 'a 
^"fi««i«c»  </(7mw,  VOL  H.  p.  IfiS. 


XL 

Lo !  to  the  scenes  of  fiction's  wildest  tales, 
Her  own  bright  East^  thy  son,  Morea  t  flies,^ 
To  seek  repose  midst  rich,  romantic  vales, 
Whose  incense  mounts  to  Asia's  vivid  skies. 
There  shall  he  resti — ^Alas  I  his  hopes  in  vain 
Giude  to  the  sun-dad  regions  of  the  palm : 
Peace  dwells  not  now  on  oriental  plain. 
Though  earth  is  fruitfulness,  and  air  is  balm ; 
And  the  sad  wanderer  finds  but  lawless  foes. 
Where  patriaroha  reign'd  of  old  in  pastoral  repose. 

xn. 

Where  Syria's  mountainsrise,  or  Yomen'sgroves,. 

Or  Tigris  rolls  his  genii-haunted  wave. 

Life  to  his  eye,  as  wearily  it  roves, 

Wears  but  two  forma — the  tyrant  and  the  slavel 

There  the  fierce  Arab  leads  his  daring  horde 

Where  sweeps  the  sand-storm  o'er  the  burning 

wild; 
There  stem  Oppression  waves  the  wasting  sword 
O'er  plains  that  smile  as  andent  Eden  smiled ; 
And  the  vale's  bosom,  and  the  desert's  gloom, 
Yidd  to  the  iigured  there  no  shelter  save  the  tomb. 

xui. 

But  thou,  fiiir  world!  whoee  fr«sh  unsullied 

charms 
Wdcomed  Columbus  from  the  western  wave, 
Wilt  thou  reodve  the  wanderer  to  thine  arms,' 
The  lost  descendant  of  the  immortal  brave  1 
Amidst  the  wild  magnificence  of  shades 
That  o'er  thy  fiooda  their  twilightgrandeur  cast. 
In  the  green  depth  of  thine  untrodden  glades 
Shall  he  not  rear  his  bower  of  peace  at  lastl 
Yes  !  thou  hast  many  a  lone,  migestic  scene, 
Shrined  in  primeval  woods,  where  despot  ne'er 

hath  been. 

XIV. 

There  by  some  lake,  whose  blueexpandve  breast 
Bright  from  afiir,  an  inland  ocean,  gleams, 
Girt  with  vast  solitudes,  profusely  dress'd 
In  tints  like  those  that  fioat  o'er  poet's  dreams; 

^  Tha  amigratlon  of  tha  natiTea  of  the  Morea  to  diffarant 
porta  of  Alia  ia  tbna  mentionad  by  ChAteaobriand  hi  hia 
lUniraire  de  Pari§  i  Jimtalem — '*  Parvenn  aa  deraier 
dagr^  do  malhaar,  la  Mocalta  a^airadw  da  aon  paja,  at  va 
eharcbar  aa  Aaia  on  aoit  mohia  rigoureux.  Tain  aqmta*  f  ii 
ratroura  dea  eadb  at  dea  pachaa  Juaquaa  dana  laa  aaUaa  da 
Jonrdabi  at  dana  laa  dterta  da  Pahnyre.'* 

s  In  tha  aama  work,  ChAtaaubriand  alao  relataa  hia  having 
mat  with  nraral  Qreak  amigimnU  who  bad  aatabUdiad  tban*- 
aetvaa  in  tha  wooda  of  Florida. 
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Or  where  some  flood  from  pine-clod  mountain 

pours 
Its  might  of  waters,  glittering  in  their  foam, 
Hidst  the  rich  verdure  of  its  wooded  shores, 
The  exiled  Greek  hath  fiz'd  his  sylvan  home : 
So  deeply  lone,  that  round  the  wild  retreat 
Scarce  have  the  paths  been  trod  by  Indian  hunts- 
man's feet 

XV. 

The  forests  are  around  him  in  their  pride, 
The  green  savannas,  and  the  mighty  waves ; 
And  isles  of  flowers,  bright-floating  o'er  the  tide,^ 
That  images  the  fairy  worlds  it  laves. 
And  stillness,  and  luxuriance.    O'er  his  head 
The  ancient  cedars  wave  their  peopled  bowers. 
On  high  the  palms  their  graceful  foliage  spread. 
Cinctured  with  roses  the  magnolia  towera; 
And  from  those  green  arcades  a  thousand  tones 
Wake  with  each  breeze,  whose  voice  through  Na- 
ture's temple  moans. 

XVL 

And  there,  no  traces  left  by  brighter  days 
For  g^ory  lost  may  wake  a  sigh  of  grief ; 
Some  grassy  mound,  perchance,  may  meet  his 

gaze, 
The  lone  memorial  of  an  Indian  chief. 
There  man  not  yet  hath  mark'd  the  boundless 

plain 
With  marble  records  of  his  fame  and  power ; 
The  forest  is  his  everlasting  fimo. 
The  palm  his  monument^  the  rock  his  tower : 
Th'  eternal  torrent  and  the  giant  tree 
Remind  him  but  that  they,  like  him,  are  wildly 

free. 

xvn. 

But  doth  the  exile's  heart  serenely  there 
In  sunshine  dwell  1 — ^Ah  I  when  was  exile  blest  1 
When  did  bright  scenes,  clear  heavens^  or  sum- 
mer air. 
Chase  from  his  soul  the  fever  of  unrest  ? 
— There  is  a  heart-sick  weariness  of  mood, 
That  like  slow  poison  wastes  the  vital  glow, 
And  shrines  itself  in  mental  solitude. 
An  uncomplaining  and  a  nameless  woe. 

1  **  La  gHUM  eit  toqjoms  onto  k  la  magnifloenoe  dans  let 
•e^nas  d«  la  nature :  «( tandis  qne  le  oommnt  dn  mlliea  en- 
tralne  ren  la  mar  let  cadaTree  das  pini  ei  des  di^nes,  on  volt 
war  lea  deux  oouzanta  latdraoz,  remonter,  le  long  des  rirtiget 
des  lies  flottantos  de  Piatia  et  de  Nfouphar,  dont  les  roses 
jaunes  s'A^vent  oomme  de  petlts  papillons.**— XXewrfptfon  Qf 
the  Banks  qfthe  Mi$ri*rippif  CHATKAURitiAXD's  Atafa, 


That  coldly  smiles  midst  pleasure'sbrightest  ray. 
As  the  chill  glacier's  peak  reflects  the  flusli  of  day. 

xvnL 

Such  grief  is  theirs,  who,  fix'd  on  foreign  shore. 
Sigh  for  the  spirit  of  their  native  gales, 
As  pines  the  «<»ft*"fti^,  midst  the  ocean's  roar. 
For  the  green  earth,  with  all  its  woods  and  vales. 
Thus  feels  thy  child,  whose  memoiy  dwells 

with  thee. 
Loved  Greece !  all  sunk  and  blighted  as  thou  art 
Though  thought  and  step  in  western  wildsbe  fince, 
Yet  thine  are  still  the  daydreams  of  his  heart : 
The  deserts  spread  between,  the  billows  foam. 
Thou,  distant  and  in  chains,  are  yet  his  spirit  s 

home. 

XIX. 

In  vain  for  him  the  gay  liannes  entwine. 
Or  the  green  fire-fly  sparkles  through  the  brakes* 
Or  Bummer-winds  waft  odours  from  the  pine, 
As  eve's  last  blush  is  dying  on  the  lakes. 
Through  thy  fair  vales  his  fancy  roves  the  while. 
Or  breathes  the  freshness  of  Cithasron's  height, 
Or  dreams  how  softlyAtheos'  towers  would  smile. 
Or  Stmium's  ruins,  in  the  fading  light ; 
On  Corinth's  clifif  what  sunset  hues  may  sleep, 
Or,  at  that  placid  hour,  how  calm  th*  ^gean  deep ! 

XX. 

What  scenes,  what  sunbeams,  are  to  him  like 

thine  1 
(The  all  of  thine  no  tyrant  could  destroy  !) 
E'en  to  the  stranger^s  roving  eye,  they  shine 
Soft  as  a  vision  of  remembered  joy. 
And  he  who  comes,  the  pilgrim  of  a  day, 
A  passing  wanderer  o'er  each  Attic  hill, 
Sighs  as  his  footsteps  tiim  from  thy  decay. 
To  laughing  climes,  where  all  is  splendour  still  ; 
And  views  with  fond  regret  thy  lessening  shore. 
As  he  would  watch  a  star  that  sets  to  rise  no  more. 

XXL 

Realm  of  sad  beauty  !  thou  art  as  a  shrine 
That  Fancy  visits  with  Devotion's  leal, 
To  catch  high  thoughts  and  impulses  divine, 
And  all  the  glow  of  soul  enthusiasts  feel 
Amidst  the  tombs  of  heroes — ^for  the  brave 
Whose  dusty  so  many  an  age,  hath  been  thy  soil. 
Foremost  in  honour's  phalanx,  died  to  save 
The  land  redeemed  and  hallow'd  by  their  toil ; 
And  there  is  language  in  thy  lightest  gale, 
Tliat  o'er  the  plains  they  won  seems  muimuring 
yet  their  tale. 
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zxn. 

And  he,  wliote  heart  is  weary  of  the  strife 
Of  meaner  ^irits,  and  whoae  mental  gaze 
Would  ghun  the  dull  cold  littlenees  of  life, 
Awhile  to  dwell  amidst  sublimer  dayiy 
Htu;t  torn  to  thee,  whose  every  valley  teems 
T^th  pnmd  remembrances  that  cannot  die. 
Thj  ^ens  are  peopled  with  inspiring  dreams. 
Thy  windi^  the  Toice  of  oracles  gone  by ; 
And  midst  thy  lanrel  shades  the  wanderer  hears 
The  aomid  of  mighty  names,  the  hymns  of  vanish'd 
yearsL 

xxnL 

Tbroagh  that  deep  solitude  be  his  to  stray. 
By  Fwm  and  Oread  loved  in  ages  past, 
Where  dear  Peneus  winds  his  rapid  way 
ThoQC^  the  cleft  heights,  in  antique  grandeur 

vast 
Romantic  Tempe  !  thou  art  yet  the  same- 
Wild,  as  when  sung  by  bards  of  elder  time  :^ 
Tean,  that  have  changed  thy  river^s   classic 

name,' 
Have  left  thee  still  in  savage  pomp  sublime ; 
And  from  thine  Alpine  clefts  and  marble  caves, 
In  living  lustre  still  break  forth  the  fountain  waves. 

xxnr. 

Beneath  thy  mountaiil  battlements  and  towers, 
Where  the  rich  arbute's  coral  berries  glow,' 

*  '*  LooUiig  generally  at  the  Darrowncie  and  abraptneai  of 
thh  moontaln-diaiiDel,  (Tcmpa,)  and  oontnuting  it  with  the 
count  of  the  Peneoa  throngfa  the  plains  of  Thessaljr,  the 
httgfnaUon  instantlj  recon  to  the  tradition  that  tlieae  plains 
*B«  onoe  oorered  with  imter,  for  which  lome  eontulslon  of 
latoRhad  fabeeqaently  opened  this  narrow  paseage.  Tlie 
torn  Mie,  In  oar  langnage,  it  unally  employed  to  describe 
■ttBCTy  in  which  the  predominant  featores  are  breadth, 
l>(*ut]r,  and  repose.  The  reader  has  already  perceived  tliat 
ttie  tmn  ta  whoDy  inapplicable  to  tlie  scenery  at  tliis  spot, 
uid  that  the  phrase,  rale  of  Tempe,  is  one  that  depeqds  on 

pwtfe  lletfOD. The  real  eharscter  of  Tempe, 

th«gh  n  psrhaps  be  less  beautiful,  yet  poesesns  more  of 
Bagnifleencs  than  b  fanpUed  in  the  epithet  given  to  it  .  . 
...  To  thoee  who  have  visited  8t  Tincentt  rocks,  below 
^litol,  I  caonot  convey  a  more  soiBcient  idea  of  Tempe, 
*^  ^7  HQiBf  that  its  scenery  resembles,  though  on  a  much 
l»g»  sesls,  that  of  the  ftitmer  plaee^  Hie  Peneus,  indeed, 
u  Ifc  flows  tfaroogh  the  vall^,  is  not  greatly  wider  than  the 
A*«i :  and  the  channel  between  the  difb  is  equally  con* 
tnclid  fa  ite  dhnensfons :  but  these  diib  themselTes  are 
■>neh  loMir  and  more  predpttous,  and  project  their  vast 
"**■■  of  nwk  with  stm  more  extraordinaxy  abrupknem  over 
^  Mow  beoeath."— HoLuum'8  Tnmis  in  Albamia,  SfC. 
^  The  mndau  name  of  the  Peneus  bSalympria. 
'  **  Tovndsthe  lower  pert  of  Tempe,  these  cHib  are  peaked 
^  *  very  liogalar  manner,  and  fwm  pnjecting  angles  on  tlie 


Or  midst  th*  exuberance  of  thy  forest  bowers, 
Casting  deep  shadows  o*er  the  current's  flow. 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  pause,  in  lone  recess, 
As  rock  and  stream  some  glancing  light  have 

<iaught. 
And  gaze,  till  Nature's  mighty  forms  impress 
His  soul  with  deep  sublimity  of  thou^t ; 
And  linger  oft,  recalling  many  a  tale. 
That  breeze,  and  wave,  and  wood  seem  whisper- 
ing through  thy  dale. 

XXV, 

He,  thought-entraaoed,  may  wander  where  of  old 
From  Delphi's  chasm  the  mystic  vapour  rose. 
And  trembling  nations  heard  their  doom  foretold 
By  the  dread  spirit  throned  midst  rocks  and 

snows. 
Though  its  rich  fimes  be  blended  with  the  dust. 
And  silence  now  the  hallow'd  haunt  possess. 
Still  is  the  scene  of  ancient  rites  august> 
Magnificent  in  mountain  loneliness ; 
Still  inspiration  hovers  o'er  the  grotmd. 
Where  Greece  her  councils  held,*  her  Pythian 
victors  crown'd. 

XXVL 

Or  let  his  steps  the  rude  gray  difb  explore 
Of  that  wild  pass,  once  dyed  with  Spartan  blood. 
When  by  the  waves  that  break  on  (Eta's  shore. 
The  few,  the  fearless,  the  devoted,  stood  1 
Or  rove  where,  shadowing  Mantinea's  plain. 
Bloom  the  wild  laurels  o'er  the  warlike  dead,' 
Or  lone  Platsea's  ruins  yet  remain 
To  nuirk  the  battle-field  of  ages  fled  : 
Still  o'er  such  scenes  presides  a  sacred  power. 
Though  Fiction's  gods  have  fled  from  fountain, 
grot,  and  bower. 

vast  perpendicular  fsoes  of  rock  which  th^  prssent  towards 
tlie  chasm ;  where  the  surface  renders  it  possible,  the  sum- 
mits and  ledges  of  the  rocks  are  for  the  moet  part  covered 
with  smaU  wood,  chiefly  oak,  with  the  arbutus  and  other 
shrubSL  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  wherever  there  Is  a  small 
interval  between  the  water  and  the  difh,  it  is  covered  by  the 
rich  and  widely  spreading  foliage  of  the  plane,  the  oak,  and 
other  forest  trees,  which  in  theee  situations  have  attained  a 
remarkable  sixe,  and  in  various  pteoes  extend  their  shadow 

br  over  the  channel  of  the  stream. The  rocks 

on  each  side  of  the  vale  of  Tempe  are  evidently  the  same ; 
what  may  be  called,  I  believe,  a  coarse  bluisli-gray  marble, 
witli  veins  and  portions  of  the  rock  in  which  the  marble  is  of 
finer  quality."— Holland's  Travdt  in  Atbanlaf  ^c 

*  The  Amphictyonic  CouncO  was  convened  in  spring  and 
autumn  ^t  Delphi  or  Themiopybe,  and  presided  at  the 
Pythian  games  which  were  celebrated  at  Delphi  eveiy  fifth  year. 

*  **  This  spot,  (the  field  of  Mantinea,)  on  whkh  so  many 
brave  men  were  laid  to  rest,  is  now  covered  witli  roeemary 
and  lanreh.** — PorQvayiLLB's  TrattU  in  the  Mono. 
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zxvn. 

Oh !  still  unblamed  may  hncy  fondly  deem 
That,  lingering  yet,  benignant  genii  dwell 
Where  mortal  worth  has  hallow'd  groTe  or 

stream. 
To  sway  the  heart  with  some  ennobling  spell ; 
For  mightiest  minds  have  felt  th^  blest  control 
In  the  wood's  murmur,  in  the  zephyr^s  sigh, 
And  these  are  dreams  that  lend  a  roioe  and  soul. 
And  a  high  power,  to  Nature's  majesty  ! 
And  who  can  rove  o*er  Grecian  shores,  nor  feel. 
Soft  o'er  his  inmost  hearty  their  secret  magic  steal  1 

xxvul 

Tet  many  a  sad  reality  is  there, 
That  Fancy's  bright  illusions  cannot  veiL 
Pore  laughs  the  light,  and  balmy  breathes  the  air, 
But  Slavery's  mien  will  tell  its  bitter  tale ; 
And  there,  not  Peace,  but  Desolation,  throws 
Delusive  quiet  o'er  full  many  a  scene — 
Deep  as  the  brooding  torpor  of  repose 
That  follows  where  the  earthquake's  track  hath 

been; 
Or  solemn  calm  on  Ocean's  breast  that  lies. 
When  sinks  the  storm,  and  death  has  hush'd  the 
seamen's  cries. 

xzix. 

Hast  thou  beheld  some  sovereign  spirit>  hurVd 
By  Fate's  rude  tempest  from  its  radiant  sphere, 
Doom'd  to  resign  the  homage  of  a  world. 
For  Pity's  deepest  sigh  and  saddest  tear  1 
Oh !  hast  thou  watch'd  the  awful  wreck  of  mind 
That  weareth  still  a  glory  in  decay  1 
Seen  all  that  dazzles  and  delights  mankind — 
Thought,  science,  genius— to  the  storm  a  prey; 
And  o'er  the  blasted  tree^  the  wither'd  ground, 
Despair's  wild  nightshade   spread,  and    darkly 
flourish  round  1 


So  mayst  thou  gaze,  in  sad  and  awe-struck 

thought, 
On  the  deep  fall  of  that  yet  lovely  clime : 
Such  there  the  ruin  Time  and  Fate  have  wrought, 
So  changed  the  bright^  the  splendid,  the  sublime. 
There  the  proud  monuments  of  Valour's  name. 
The  mighty  works  Ambition  piled  on  high. 
The  rich  remains  by  Art  bequeath'd  to  Fame — 
Grace,  beauty,  grandeur,  strength,and  symmetry. 
Blend  in  decay ;  while  all  that  yet  is  fiur 
Seems  only  spared  to  tell  how  much  hath  pexish'd 

there  I 


There,  while  around  lie  mingling  in  the  dust 
The  column's  graceful  shafts  with  weeds  o'er 

grown. 
The  mouldering  torso,  the  forgotten  bust 
The  warrior's  urn,  the  altar^s  mossy  stone- 
Amidst  the  loneliness  of  shattered  &nes, 
Still  matchless  monuments  of  other  years— 
O'er  cypress  groves  or  solitary  plains, 
Its  eastern  form  the  minaret  proudly  rean : 
As  on  some  captive  city's  ruin'd  wall 
The  victor's  banner  waves,  exulting  o'er  its  fall 

zzxn. 

Still,  where  that  column  of  the  mosque  aspires, 
Landmark  of  slavery,  towering  o'er  the  waste, 
There  science  droops,  the  Muses  hush  their  lyres 
And  o'er  the  blooms  of  fimcy  and  of  taste 
Spreads  the  chill  blight ,'— as  in  that  orient  isie 
Where  the  dark  upas  taints  the  gale  around, ' 
Within  its  precincts  not  a  flower  may  smile, 
Kor  dew  nor  sunshine  fertilise  the  ground ; 
Nor  wild  birds'  music  float  on  zephyr's  breath, 
But  all  is  silence  round,  and  solitude,  and  death. 

XXXIIL 

Far  other  influence  pour'd  the  Crescent's  light 
O'er  conquer'd  realms,  in  ages  pess'd  away ; 
Full  and  alone  it  beam'd,  intenaely  bright* 
While  distant  climes  in  midnight  daiknesB  lay* 
Then  rose  th'  Alhambra»  with  its  founts  and 

shades. 
Fair  marble  halls,  alcoves,  and  orange  bowers : 
Its  sculptured  lions,'  richly  wrou^t  arcades, 
Aerial  pillars,  and  enchanted  towexB ; 
Lights  splendid,  wild,  as  some  Arabian  tale 
Would  picture  fiuiy  domes  that  fleet  before  the 

gile. 

xxxrv. 

Then  foster'd  genius  lent  each  caliph's  throne 
Lustre  barbaric  pomp  could  ne'er  attain ; 

1  For  ill*  •oeouDto  of  the  upas  or  poison  tree  of  Js^s*  °^* 
genenUy  beUered  to  bo  febulooa,  or  graitty  «na»*<*'*  "* 
the  notes  to  Darwin's  BUanie  Garden, 

*  **  The  court  most  to  be  admired  of  the  AHuudIw*  "  ^* 
called  the  court  of  the  Lions ;  it  is  ornamented  wlihiixtr 
elepmt  piUatsof  an  arehitectore  which  bean  not  the  !«■< 
rasmiiMsnce  to  any  of  the  known  orders,  and  miglit  b*^*^ 
the  Arabian  order.  ....  But  its  principal  omsinsott 
and  that  iirom  which  It  took  Its  name,  is  an  alabeslsr  cup.  •» 
feet  in  diameter,  supported  bj  twelTe  Uons,  which  is  M<d  (o 
have  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  Braaen  Sea  of  SoIodob^ 
temple."— BtmooAifNB's  TravtU  in  l^paln. 
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And  atan  unnumbered  o*er  the  orient  shone, 
Bright  as  that  Pleiad,  sphered  in  Mecca's  fane.* 
From  Bagdat^B  pakces  the  choral  strains 
Boae  and  re«choed  to  the  desert's  bound. 
And  Science,  woo'd  on  Egypt's  burning  plains, 
Beared  her  nu^eetio  head  with  gloiy  crown'd ; 
And  the  wild  Muses  breathed  romantic  lore 
FVom  Syria's  palmy  groves  to  Andalusia's  shore. 

ZXXY. 

Those  years  have  past  in  radiance — ^they  have 


Ab  sinks  the  daystar  in  the  tropic  main ; 
Hia  parting  beams  no  soft  reflection  cast. 
They  bum — are  quench'd— and  deepest  shadows 

reign. 
And  Fame  and  Scienoe  have  not  left  a  trace 
In  the  vast  regions  of  the  Moslem's  power, — 
Begioo^  to  intellect  a  desert  space, 
A  wfld  without  a  fountain  or  a  flower. 
Where  towers  Oppression  midst  the  deepening 

glooms^ 
As  dark  and  lone  ascends  the  cypress  midst  the 

tombs. 

ZZZVL 

Alas  for  thee,  flair  Greece  !  when  Asia  pour'd 
Her  fierce  fimatica  to  Byzantium's  wall ; 
When  Europe  sheath'd,  in  apathy,  her  sword. 
And  heard  unmoved  the  fiited  city's  calL 
Ko  bold  crusaders  ranged  their  serried  line 
Of  apeara  and  bonnets  round  a  Ihlliag  throne ; 
And  thou,  O  last  and  noblest  Constantine  1 ' 
Didst  meet  the  storm  uTwhrinking  and  alone. 
Oh  I  blest  to  die  in  freedom,  though  in  vain — 
Thine  empire's  proud  esohange  ilie  grave,  and 
not  the  chain  f 

zzxvn. 

Hnah'd  is  Bjyaothmi — ^"tis  the  dead  of  night — 
The  closing  night  of  that  imperial  race  !* 
And  aU  is  vigil — ^but  the  eye  of  light 
ShaQ  aoon  unfold,  a  urilder  scene  to  trace : 


'■'Vwnit  <1Wgn<g  per  Im  teinkiDS  orloatanx  knui  le  nom 
^  Attadf  Arablqm,  •!  toon  oavngm  dtaiont  lospeDdiia 
tttoar  de  h  Guiba,  oo  Mowiiw  da  la  Meoqne.**— BxaifOJVDi, 

'  *"n«4liln«  and  fdl  af  the  kil  Ooutantlna  are  mora 
sloriMi  ttea  tht  Imv  praip«ritjof  tba  ByaaatlMGflBiBn.''— 
dnmm^DteUmandFaU,  &e.  voL  xiL  p.  938. 

*  SeetbedoeriptloD  of  the  nigbt  pnfUuaM  to  the  taUny  of 
^^<"H<anttaieple  by  lUhomet  II.--OiaBO!f  *a  Dtdineamd  FaU, 
acvQLill.p.22&. 


There  is  a  murmuring  stillness  on  the  train 
Thronging  the  midnight  streets,  at  mom  to  die ; 
And  to  the  cross,  in  £air  Sophia's  fime, 
For  the  last  time  is  raised  Devotion's  eye ; 
And,  in  his  heart  while  fidth's  bright  visions  rise, 
There  kneels  the  highHBOid'd  prince^  the  snmmon'd 
of  the  skies. 

xzxmL 

Day  breaks  in  light  and  glory — ^"tis  the  hour 
Of  conflict  and  of  &te — ^the  war-note  calls — 
Despair  hath  lent  a  stem,  delirious  power 
To  the  branre  few  that  guard  the  rampart  walla 
Far  over  Marmora's  waves  th*  artillery's  peal 
Proclaims  an  empire's  doom  in  every  note ; 
Tambour  and  trumpet  swell  the  clash  of  steel ; 
Round  spire  and  dome  the  clouds  of  battle  float ; 
From  campand  wave  rush  on  the  Crescent's  host. 
And  the  Seven  Towers^  are  scaled,  and  all  is  won 
and  lost 

ZXZDL 

Then,  Qreeoe  fthetempestroee  that  burston  thee, 
Land  of  the  bard,  the  warrior,  and  the  sage  I 
Oh  t  where  were  then  thy  sons,  the  great,  the  free, 
Whoee  deeds  are  guiding  stars  from  age  to  age  1 
Though  flrm  thy  battlements  of  crags  and  snows. 
And  bright  the  memory  of  thy  days  of  pride. 
In  mountain  might  though  Corinth's  fortressrose. 
On,  unresLsted,  roU'd  th'  invading  tide  t 
Oh  1  vain  the  rock,  the  rampart,  and  the  tower. 
If  FVeedom  guard  them  not  with  Mind's  uncon- 
quer'd  power. 

XL. 

Where  were  th'  avengers  then,  whose  viewless 

might 
Preserved  inviolate  their  awAil  ftne,' 
When  through  the  steep  defiles,  to  Delphi's 

height, 
In  martial  splendour  potir'd  the  Persian's  train  1 
Then  did  those  mighty  and  mysterious  Powerai, 
Arm'd  with  the  elements,  to  vengeance  wake. 
Call  the  dread  storms  to  darken  round  their 

towers, 
Hurldownthe  rocks,  and  bid  the  thunders  break; 


«  **Tbli  buQdlBir  (the  Castle  of  the  Seren  Towerti  Is  men- 
tkmed  aeeaily  Mthe  dxth  oentuy  of  the  Chrittfaus  em,  m  a 
epot  which  contributed  to  thedefmce  of  Oonrtantfaiople ;  and 
it  waa  the  prftid^  bolnarii  of  the  town  on  the  ooatt  of  the 
Propontie,  In  the  last  periods  of  the  empink''— FeDqravixxB*B 
Travda  in  Out  Mmta, 

•  See  the  aoeoont  from  Herodotoiof  the  aapematofal  de- 
fence of  DelphL— Mnvoao'a  Oraece,  voL  L  pu  aiW-7. 
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ftr  arooiMl,  with  deep  and  fearful  dang; 
of  unearthly  war  throogh  wild  FamaaauB 


ZLL 


When  waa  the  tpiiit  of  the  yietorihxong 
Whoee  tombe  are  glorioua  by  Scamander's  tide, 
Vrhose  namee  are  bright  in  everlasting  song, 
The  lonlB  of  war,  the  pnused,  the  deified  1 
Where  he,  the  hero  of  a  thousand  lays, 
Who  from  the  dead  at  Karathon  aroee^ 
All  ann'd ;  and  beaming  on  the  Athenians'  gaze, 
A  battle-meteor,  guided  to  their  foeal 
Or  they  whose  forms  to  Alaric's  awe-struok  eye,' 
HoTering  o'er  Athens^  blazed  in  aiiy  panoply  ? 


xLn. 

Te  alept^  O  heroes  1  chief  ones  of  the  earth  !* 
High  demigods  of  ancient  days  !  ye  slept : 
There  lived  no  spark  of  your  ascendant  worth 
When  o'er  your  land  the  victor  Moslem  swept. 
No  patriot  then  the  sons  of  freedom  led. 
In  mountain  pass  devotedly  to  die  ; 
The  martyr«pirit  of  resolve  was  fled. 
And  the  high  soul's  unconquer'd  buoyancy ; 
And  by  your  graves,  and  on  your  battle-plains. 
Warriors  I  your  children  knelt  to  wear  the  stran- 
ger's chains. 

TT.TTT- 

Kowhaveyourtrophie8van]sh'd,andyourhomes 
Are  mouldered  from  the  earth,  while  scarce 

remain 
K'en  the  foint  traces  of  the  ancient  tombs 
That  mark  where  sleep  the  slayers  or  the  slain. 
Tour  deeds  are  with  the  days  of  glory  flown. 
The  lyres  are  hush'd  that  swell'd  your  fame  a&r. 
The  halls  that  echo'd  to  their  sounds  are  gone, 
Perish'd  the  conquering  weapons  of  your  war ;  * 

I  ••InnoMtdingafBithe  AtlwDiftiiiboiioiindThMeiUM 
a  demigod,  indnotd  to  It  m  wall  1^  othtr  vbmobi  m  baouue, 
wh«n  they  wwe  flgfating  the  Medes  at  Maiatlion, »  eoneider- 
able  part  of  the  wrmy  thought  they  mw  the  apperf  tion  of  Th*- 
Mue  oompleCely  enned,  and  bearfaig  down  beftne  them  upon 
the  berberiAna."— Lanobo&hs'b  Plutarekt  L^^qfTheteut, 

s  «•  From  Thermopjla  to  SperU,  the  keder  of  the  Chitha 
( Altfic)  poxnied  hie  Tictorioue  march  without  enooantering 
any  mortal  antagonkt ;  but  one  of  the  adToeatee  of  expiring 
pagantmi  haa  oonlldtntly  aeearted  that  the  walie  of  Athena 
wen  guarded  by  the  goddeM  MInenra,  with  her  fivmidaUe 
•gia,  and  by  the  angry  phantom  of  AohlOea,  and  that  the 
oon<|UBror  wae  diamayed  by  the  praaenoe  of  the  hoetfle  deitieB 
of  QrBeoe.'*->Oii«ON'a  2)eeUne  and  Fatt,  Aw.  toL  t.  p.  18a 

*  **  Even  an  the  eM^ona  qfthe  earflk'*— Isaiah,  sir. 

«  "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapona  of  war 
perfahed  I "— Samubl,  book  U.  chap.  L 


And  if  a  mossy  stone  your  names  retam, 
"Tia  but  to  tell  your  son%  for  them  ye  died  in 
vain. 

XLTV. 

Tet»  ^ere  some  lone  sepulchral  relic  stands, 
That  with  those  names  tradition  hallows  yet, 
Oft  shall  the  wandering  son  of  other  lands 
Linger  in  solemn  thought  and  hush'd  regret 
And  still  have  legends  mark'd  the  lonely  spot 
Where  low  the  dust  of  Agamemnon  lies ; 
And  shades  of  kings  and  leaders  unforgot, 
Hovering  around,  to  fimcy's  vision  rise. 
Souls  of  the  heroes  f  seek  your  rest  again. 
Nor  mark  how  changed  the  realms  that  saw  youi 
glory's  reign. 

XLV. 

Lo,  where  th'  Albanian  q>reads  his  detipcft  sway 
O'er  Theesaly's  rich  vales  and  glowing  plains, 
Whose  sons  in  sullen  abjectness  obey, 
Nor  lift  the  hand  indignant  at  its  chaina : 
Oh  t  doth  the  land  that  gave  Achilles  birth. 
And  many  a  chief  of  old  illustrious  line. 
Yield  not  one  spirit  of  unconquer^d  worth 
To  kindle  those  that  now  in  bondage  pine  f 
No  1  on  ita  mountain-air  is  slavery's  breath. 
And  tenor  chills  the  hearts  whose  uttered  plaints 
were  death. 

XLVL 


Tet  if  thy  lights  ftir  Freedom,  rested  there^ 
How  rich  in  charms  were  that  romantic  dime, 
With  streams^  and  woods,  and  pastoral  valleys 

fiiir, 
Aud  wall'd  with  mountains,  haughtily  sublime ! 
Heights  that  might  well  be  deem'd  the  Muses' 

reign, 
Since,  claimiTig  proud  alliance  with  the  skies. 
They  lose  in  loftier  spheres  their  wild  domain — 
Meet  home  for  those  retired  divinities 
Thatlove,wherenoughtof earth  may  e'er  intrude, 
Brightly  to  dwell  on  high,  in  lonely  sanotitudc. 

XLvn. 

There  in  rude  grandeur  daringly  aaoenda 
Stem  Pindus,  rearing  many  a  pine-dad  height ; 
He  with  the  clouds  his  bleak  dominion  blends, 
Frowning  o'er  valeein  woodland  verdure  bi^ht. 
Wild  and  august  in  oonseorated  pride^ 
There  through  the  deep-blue  heaven  Olympus 

towers, 
Girdled  with  mists^  light-floating  as  to  hide 
The  rock-built  palace  of  iimnortal  powers ; 
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Where  fiv  <m  high  the  sunbeam  finds  repose, 
Amidst  th'  eternal  pomp  of  forestB  and  of  snows. 

TLYUL 

Those  saTSge  cMs  and  solitudes  might  seem 
The  diosen  bannts  where  Freedom's  foot  would 

roam; 
She  loves  to  dwell  by  glen  and  toirent-streom, 
And  make  the  rocky  fiwtnesses  her  home. 
And  in  the  rushing  of  the  mountain  flood. 
In  the  wild  eagle's  solitaiy  cxy, 
In  sweeping  winds  that  peal  through  cave  and 

wood. 
There  is  a  voioe  of  stem  sublimity. 
That  swells  her  spirit  to  a  loftier  mood 
Of  solemn  joy  severe,  of  power,  of  fortitude. 

ZLtZ. 

But  from  those  hills  the  radiance  of  her  smile 
Hath  vanish'd  long,  her  step  hath  fled  a&r ; 
O'er  Suli  s  frovniing  rocks  she  paused  a  while,^ 
Kindling  the  watch-fires  of  the  mountain  war. 
And  brightly  glow'd  her  ardent  spirit  there, 
Still  brightest  midst  privation :  o*er  distress 
It  cast  romantic  splendour,  and  despair 
Bat  fimn'd  that  beacon  of  the  wilderness ; 
And  rude  ravine,  and  precipice,  and  dell 
Sent  their  deep  echoes  forth,  her  rallying  voice  to 
swell 


Dark  children  of  thehUls  I  'twasthen  ye  wrought 
Deeds  of  fierce  daring,  rudely,  sternly  grand ; 
As  midst  your  craggy  citadels  ye  fought, 
And  women  mingled  with  your  warrior  band. 
Then  on  the  cliff  the  frantic  mother  stood' 
Hi^  o*er  the  river^s  darkly-rolling  wave. 
And  hurl'd,  in  dread  deliriimi,  to  the  flood 
Her  free-bom  infSamt^  ne'er  to  be  a  slave. 
For  aU  was  lost — all,  save  the  power  to  die 
The  wild  indignant  death  of  savage  liberty. 

u. 

Now  is  that  strife  a  tale  of  vanish'd  days, 
With  mightier  things  forgotten  soon  to  lie ; 
Yet  oft  hath  minstrel  sung,  in  lofty  lays^ 
Deeds  leas  adventurous,  enexgies  less  high. 

^  F«rflgfHBl  JBtawrting  partieahn  rdatiw  to  the  BuUote 
wtoivfih  All  FmImi,  ne  Hoixavs's  Tmmi*  in  Albtmla. 

9  •«  It  b  r^tod,  M  an  aattientie  story,  that  a  group  of 
^■fiDte  voBtB  ■■wmMul  on  one  of  tho  pivdploM  a4Krinlng 
t^nodm  Knglio,  and  tfaraw  their  infiuita  Into  tho  ehann 
Wow,  that  tbqr  ml^t  not  beoome  tho  davat  of  tho  oncmy." 

-RoLum'a  IVaoeto,  Ac. 


And  the  dread  struggle's  fearful  memory  stUl 
O'er  each  wild  rock  a  wilder  aspect  throws : 
Sheds  darker  shadows  o'er  the  frowning  hill, 
More  solenm  quiet  o'er  the  glen's  repose ; 
Lends  to  the  rustling  pines  a  deeper  moan. 
And  the  hoarse  river's  voice  a  murmur  not  its  own. 

Ln. 

For  stillnees  now — ^the  stillness  of  the  dead — 
Hath  wrapt  that  conflict's  lone  and  awftd  scene ; 
And  man's  forsaken  homes,  in  ruin  spread. 
Tell  where  the  storming  of  the  difib  hath  been, 
ijid  there,  o'er  wastes  magnificently  rude. 
What  race  may  rove,  unconscious  of  the  chain  1 
Those  realms  have  now  no  desert  unsubdued, 
Where  Freedom's  banner  may  be  rear'd  again  : 
Sunk  are  the  ancient  dwellings  of  her  fiune. 
The  children  of  her  sons  inherit  but  their  name. 

Lin. 

Go,  seek  proud  Sparta's  monuments  and  fimes  ! 
In  scattered  fragments  o'er  the  vale  they  lie ; 
Of  all  they  were  not  e'en  enough  remains 
To  lend  their  fiill  a  moumfrd  miyesty.' 
Birth-place  of  those  whose  names  we  first  revered 
In  song  and  stoxy — ^temple  of  the  free  ! 
0  thou,  the  stem,  the  hau^ty,  and  the  feared. 
Are  such  thy  relics,  and  can  this  be  theel 
Thou  shouldst  have  left  a  giant  wreck  behind, 
And  e'en  in  ruin  claim'd  the  wonder  of  mankind. 

LIV. 

For  thine  were  spirits  cast  in  other  mould 
Than  all  beside — and  proved  by  ruder  test  ; 
They  stood  alone — ^the  proud,  the  firm,  the  bold. 
With  the  same  seal  indelibly  imprest. 
Theirs  were  no  bright  varieties  of  mind. 
One  image  stamp'd  the  rough,  colossal  race, 
In  rugged  grandeur  frowning  o'er  mankind, 
Stem,  and  disdainful  of  each  milder  grace ; 
As  to  the  sky  some  mighty  rock  may  tower. 
Whose  firont  can  brave  the  storm,  but  will  not  rear 
the  flower. 

LV. 

Such  were  thy  sons— their  life  a  battle^ay  1 
Their  youth  one  lesson  how  for  thee  to  die  I 
Closed  is  that  task,  and  they  have  passed  away 
Like  softer  beings  train'd  to  aims  less  high. 


a  lbs  mint  of  Sparta,  noar  tho  modorn  townof  Mitbm,are 
vuy  faieonaldorable,  and  on^  sofflelont  to  mark  tho  lito  of 
the  andont  dty.  Tho  nenery  anmnd  thorn  It  doicribod  by 
traTolIen  at  rery  strikJag. 
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Yet  bright  on  earth  their  fame  who  proudly  fell. 
True  to  their  shieldB,  the  champions  of  thy 

canse, 
Whose  fiineral  column  bade  the  stranger  tell 
How  died  the  brave,  obedient  to  thy  laws  !^ 
0  lofty  mother  of  heroic  worth, 
How  oouldst  thou  live  to  bring  a  meaner  offspring 

forth? 

LVL 

Hadst  thou  but  perished  with  the  free,  nor  known 
A  second  race,  when  glory's  noon  went  by, 
Then  had  thy  name  in  single  brightness  shone 
A  watchword  on  the  helm  of  liberty  ! 
Thou  shouldst  have  pass'd  with  all  the  light  of 

£une. 
And  proudly  sunk  in  rains,  not  in  chains. 
But  slowly  set  thy  star  midst  clouds  of  shame. 
And  tyrants  rose  amidst  thy  fidling  fianes ; 
And  thou,  surrounded  by  thy  warriors'  graves, 
Hast  drain'd  the  bitter  cup  once  mingled  for  thy 
slaves. 

Lvn. 

Now  all  is  o'er — ^for  thee  alike  are  flown 
Freedom's  bright  noon  and  slavery's  twilight 

cloud ; 
And  in  thy  fietll,  as  in  thy  pride,  alone. 
Deep  solitude  is  round  thee  as  a  shroud. 
Home  of  Leonidaa  !  thy  halls  are  low ; 
From  their  cold  altars  have  thy  Lares  fled ; 
O'er   thee,  unmark'd,  the  sunbeams  fSade  or 

glow. 
And  wild-flowers  wave,  unbent  by  human  tread; 
And  midst  thy  silence,  as  the  grave's  profound, 
A  voice,  a  step,  would  seem  as  some  unearthly 

sound. 

Lvni. 

Taj^getus  still  lifts  his  awful  brow 
High  o'er  the  mouldering  dty  of  the  dead, 
Sternly  sublime ;  while  o'er  his  robe  of  snow 
Heaven's  floating  tints  their  warm  suflusions 

spread. 
And  yet  his  rippling  wave  Eurotas  leads 
By  tombs  and  ruins  o'er  the  silent  plain ; 
While,  whispering  there,  his  own  wild  graceful 

reeds 
Rise  as  of  old,  when  hail'd  by  classic  strain ; 


^  The  iDicriptfon  oompoMd  by  Sfanonldes  for  the  Bpartan 
mnnamant  In  the  paai  of  Therroopyl*  has  been  tinii  trani- 
lated  :— "  Stranger,  go  tell  the  Laoedemoniani  that  m  have 
obeyed  their  laws,  and  that  we  lie  here." 


There  the  rose-lanrels  still  in  beauty  wave^* 
And  a  fr«il  shrub  survives  to  bloom  o'er  Sparta's 
grave. 

LIX. 

Oh,  thus  it  is  with  man  f    A  tree,  a  flower. 
While  nations  perish,  still  renews  its  race. 
And  o'er  the  fkUen  leoords  of  his  power 
Spreads  in  wild  pomp,  or  smiles  in  fiiiry  g^raoe. 
The  laurel  shoots  when  those  have  pass'd  away. 
Once  rivals  for  its  crown,  the  brave,  the  finee ; 
The  rose  is  flourishing  o'er  beauty's  day. 
The  myrtle  blows  when  love  hath  ceased  to  be ; 
Qreen  waves  the  bay  when  songand  bard  are  fled. 
And  all  that  round  us  blooms  is  blooming  o'er  the 
dead. 

LZ. 

And  still  the  olive  spreads  its  foliage  round 

Morea's  fiEdlen  sanctuaries  and  towers. 

Once    its    green   boughs    Minerva's    votaries 

crown'd, 
Deem'd  a  meet  offering  for  celestial  powers. 
The  suppliant's  hand  its  holy  branches  bore ;' 
They  waved  aroimd  the  Olympic  victoi's  head; 
And,  sanctified  by  many  a  rite  of  yore. 
Its  leaves  the  Spartan's  honour'd  bier  o'erspread. 
Those  rites  have  vanish'd — ^but  o'er  vale  and  hiQ 
Its  fruitful  groves  arise,  revered  and  hallow'd  still.^ 

LXI. 

Where  now  thy  shrines,  Eleusis !  where  thy  fluie 
Of  fearful  visions,  mysteries  wild  and  highl 
The  pomp  of  rites,  the  sacrificial  train. 
The  long  procession's  awful  pageontry  1 
Quench'd  is  the  torch  of  Ceres'^ — ^all  around 
Decay  hath  spread  the  stillness  of  her  reign ; 
There  never  more  shall  choral  hymns  resoimd 
O'er  the  hush'd  earth  and  solitary  main, 

*  "  In  the  Eurotas  I  observed  abandance  of  thoee  fiunoaa 
reeds  which  were  known  in  the  earliest  agee;  and  aU  the 
rivers  and  marshes  of  Greece  are  repleto  with  rose  lauieis, 
while  the  springs  and  rivulets  are  covered  with  Ifliss,  tabe^ 
roses,  hyacinths,  and  narcissus  orientalis.**— PocqnKviij.x*B 
Travels  in  the  Marea. 

*  It  was  usual  ftw  sapplhtntsto  carryan  oUve  bnocih  bound 
with  WOOL 

*  The  olive,  acoordhag  to  PouqueviDe,  is  stiD  r^uded  with 
veneration  by  the  people  of  the  Morea. 

*  It  was  customary  at  Eleusto,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
festival,  for  men  and  women  to  run  about  with  torches  In 
their  hands,  and  also  to  dedicate  torches  to  Gene,  and  to 
contend  who  should  present  the  largest  Thk  was  done  In 
memory  of  the  Journey  of  Ceres  in  search  of  Pitieerpine,  dar- 
ing which  she  was  lighted  by  a  torch  kindled  in  the  flames  of 
Etna.— PoRTSK'B  AnUqtdUes  qfGmee,  voL  L  p.  S99L 
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Whose  wave  from  Sakmis  doeorted  flows. 
To  bathe  a  sileiit  ahore  of  desolate  repose. 

LXU. 

And  oh,  ye  secret  and  terrific  powers  ! 
Dai^  oracles !  in  depth  of  groves  that  dwelt, 
How  are  they  sank,  the  altars  of  your  bowere, 
Where  Superstition  trembled  as  she  knelt ! 
Ye,  the  unknown,  the  Tiewless  ones  1  that  made 
The  elements  your  Toioe,  the  wind  and  ware ; 
Spirits  I  whose  influenoe  darken'd  many  a  shade. 
Mysterious  visitants  of  fount  and  cave  1 
How  long  your  power  the  awestruck  nations 

swa/d. 
How  long  earth  dreamt  of  you,  and  shudderingly 

obey'd! 

LXUL 

And  say,  what  marvel,  in  those  early  days, 
While  yet  the  lightof  heaven-bom  truth  was  not) 
If  man  around  him  cast  a  fearful  gaze, 
Peopling  with  shadowy  powers  each  dell  an  d  grot  ? 
Awful  is  nature  in  her  savage  forms, 
Her  solenm  voice  commanding  in  its  might, 
And  nqrstery  then  was  in  the  rash  of  storms^ 
The  gloom  of  woods,  the  mqesty  of  night ; 
And  mortals  heard  FMe's  language  in  the  blast, 
And  resr'd  your  fovest^hrines^  ye  phantoms  of  the 
past! 

uuv. 

Then  through  the  foliage  not  a  breeze  mightsigh 
But  with  prophetic  sound — a  waving  tree, 
A  meteor  flttghwig  o'er  the  summer  sky, 
A  bird's  wild  flight  reveal'd  the  things  to  be. 
An  spoke  of  unseen  natures,  and  oonvey'd 
Their  inspiration ;  still  they  hovei'd  round, 
Hallow'd  the  temple,  whispei'd  through  the 

Pervaded  lonelinew^  g»ve  soul  to  sound ; 
Of  them  the  fount,  the  forest*  murmured  still. 
Their  voice  was  in  the  stream,  their  footstep  on 
thehilL 

LXV. 

Now  is  the  train  of  Superstition  flown  ! 
Unearthly  beings  walk  on  earth  no  more ; 
The  deep  wind  swells  with  no  portentous  tone. 
The  rustling  wood  breathes  no  fiitidic  lore. 
Fled  are  the  phantoms  of  Livadia's  cave, 
There  dwell  no  shadows,  but  of  crag  and  steep; 
Foont  of  ObHvion  1  in  thy  gushing  wave,  ^ 
That  murmuzB  nigjh,  those  powersof  terror  sleep. 

*  The  fiwntaJM  of  Obfivion  sad  Memoty,  with  the  Herey- 


Oh  that  such  dreams  alone  had  fled  that  clime! 
But  Qreece  is  changed  in  all  that  could  be  changed 
by  timet 

LXVI. 

Her  skies  are  those  whence  many  a  mighty  bard 
Caught  inspiration,  glorious  as  their  beams ; 
Her  hills  the  same  that  heroes  died  to  guard. 
Her  vales,  that  fostered  Art's  divinest  dreams  ! 
But  that  bright  spirit  o'er  the  land  that  shone. 
And  all  around  pervading  influence  pour'd. 
That  lent  the  harp  of  .^lechylus  its  tone. 
And  proudly  hallow'd  Laoedomon's  sword. 
And  guided  Phidias  o*er  the  yielding  stone, 
¥^th  them  its  ardours  lived — ^with  them  its  light 
is  flown. 

LXYU. 

Thebes,  Corinth,  Aigos  ! — ^yo  renown'd  of  old, 
Where  are  your  chiefs  of  high  romantic  name  1 
How  soon  the  tale  of  ages  may  be  told  ! 
A  page,  a  verse,  records  the  &11  of  &me, 
The  work  of  centuries.    We  gaze  on  you, 
0  cities  1  once  the  glorious  and  the  free. 
The  lofty  tales  that  charm'd  our  youth  renew, 
Andwonderingask,  if  these  their  scenes  couldbet 
Search  for  the  classic  fime,  the  regal  tomb, 
Andfindthemosquealone— a  recordof  their  doom! 

LZVUL 

How  oft  hath  war  lus  host  of  spoilers  poured, 
F^  EUs  1  o'er  thy  consecrated  vales ) ' 
There  have  the  sunbeams  glanced  on  spear  and 

sword. 
And  banners  floated  on  the  balmy  gales. 
Once  didst  thou  smile,  secure  in  sanctitude. 
As  some  enchanted  isle  mid  stormy  seas ; 
On  thee  no  hostile  footstep  might  intrude. 
And  pastoral  sounds  alone  were  on  thy  breeze. 
Forsaken  home  of  peace  t  that  spell  is  broke  : 
Thou  too  hast  heard  the  storm,  and  bow'd  beneath 

the  yoke. 

LUX. 

And  through  Arcadia's  wild  and  lone  retreats 
Far  other  sounds  have  echo'd  than  the  strain 


nUm  fountain,  an  atOl  to  bt  aeen  amongst  tb»  rocki  near 
Livadia,  thoogh  the  sitution  of  the  cave  of  Tropbonioi,  in 
their  vidnily,  cannot  be  exactly  aeoertafaied.  Boo  HoLiJUvn'a 
Travdt, 

*  Eiii  was  andentty  a  ncred  territory,  its  Inhabitants  being 
eoiuidered  at  ooneecrated  to  tlMserrioe  of  Jupiter.  AHaxmlei 
marching  through  it  delivered  up  their  tfcapone,  and  reoeirad 
them  again  when  they  liad  paned  iti  boondaiy. 
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Of  &iin  and  dryad,  fi.x>m  their  woodland  seata. 
Or  ancient  reed  of  peaceful  mountain-swain  t 
There^  though  at  times  Alpheus  yet  surveys. 
On  his  green  banks  reneVd,  the  classic  dance. 
And  nymph-like  forms,  and  wild  melodious 

lays, 
Revive  the  sylvan  scenes  of  old  romance ; 
Tet  brooding  fear  and  dark  suspicion  dwell 
Midst  Pan's  deserted  haunts,  by  fountain,  cave, 
anddelL 

But  thou,  fair  Attica !  whose  rocky  bound 
All  art  and  nature's  richest  gifts  enshrined, 
Thou  little  sphere,  whose  soul-illumined  round 
Concentrated  each  sunbeam  of  the  mind ; 
Who,  as  the  sunmoit  of  some  Alpine  height 
Glows  earliest,  latest^  with  the  blush  of  day. 
Didst  6»t  imbibe  the  splendours  of  the  light,^ 
And  smile  the  longest  in  its  lingering  ray ; 
Oh  1  let  us  gaze  on  thee,  and  fondly  deem 
The  past  awhile  restored,  the  present  but   a 
dream. 

LXXI. 

Let  Fan^s  vivid  hues  awhile  prevail — 
Wake  at  her  call — ^be  all  thou  wert  once  more! 
Hark!  hymns  of  triumph  swell  on  every  gale — 
Lo  I  bright  processions  move  along  thy  shore; 
Again  thy  temples,  midst  the  olive-shade, 
liovely  in  chaste  simplicity  arise ; 
And  graceful  monuments,  in  grove  and  glade, 
Catch  the  warm  tints  of  thy  resplendent  skies  ; 
And  sculptured  forms,  of  high  and  heavenly 

mien. 
In  their  calm  beauty  smile  around  the  sun-bri^t 

scene. 

Lxxa. 

Again  renew'd  by  Thought's  creative  spells, 
In  all  her  pomp  thy  city,  Theseus  !  towers : 
Within,  around,  the  light  of  gloiy  dwells 
On  art* s  fidr  fiibrics,  wisdom's  holy  bowers. 
There  marble  fimes  in  finish'd  grace  ascend, 
The  pencil's  world  of  life  and  beauty  glows ; 
Shrines,  pillars,  porticoes,  in  grandeur  blend. 
Rich  with  the  trophies  of  barbaric  foes ; 
And  groves  of  platane  wave  in  verdant  pride. 
The  sage's  blest  retreats,  by  calm  Iliasus'  tide. 


1  "  We  ara  aarared  bj  Thucydldaa  that  Atttea  waa  the 
proTiaoa  of  Graeoa  in  which  population  first  became  settled, 
and  where  tiie  earliest  progress  was  made  toward  dvUisatlon." 
— MiTvoao'a  Oruee,  voL  L  p.  35. 


Lxxm. 

Bright  as  that  fidry  vision  of  the  wave. 
Raised  by  the  magic  of  Moigana's  wand»* 
On  summer  seas  that  undulating  lave 
Romantic  Sicily's  Arcadian  strand; 
That  pictured  scene  of  aiiy  colonnades, 
Lig^t  palaces,  in  shadowy  gloiy  drest^ 
E&chanted  groves,  and  temples,  and  arcades, 
Gleaming  and  floating  on  the  ocean's  breast ; 
Athens  I  thus  fiur  the  dream  of  thee  appears^ 
As  Fancy's  eye  pervades  the  veiling  doud  of  yeanL 

LXXIV. 

Still  be  that  cloud  withdrawn— oh!  mark  on  high. 
Crowning  yon  hill,  with  temples  richly  giuoedl. 
That  &ne,  august  in  perfect  symmetry. 
The  purest  model  of  Athenian  taste. 
Fair  Parthenon  !  thy  Doric  pillan  rise 

.  In  simple  dignity,  thy  marble's  hue 
Unsullied  shines,  relieved  by  brilliant  skies. 
That  round  thee  spread  their  deep  ethereal  blue ; 
And  art  o'er  all  thy  light  proportions  throws 

The  harmony  of  grace,  the  beauty  of  repose. 

LZZY. 

And  lovely  o'er  thee  sleeps  the  sonny  glow. 
When  mom  and  eve  in  tranquil  splendour  re^n. 
And  on  thy  sculptures,  as  they  smile,  bestow 
Hues  that  the  pencil  emulates  in  vain. 
Then  the  £ur  forms  by  Phidias  wrought,  unfbM 
Each  latent  grace,  developing  in  li^t ; 
Catch,  from  soft  clouds  of  purple  and  of  gold. 
Each  tint  that  passes^  tremulously  bright ; 
And  seem  indeed  whate'er  devotion  deenas. 
While  so  suffused  with  heaven,  so  mingling  with 
its  beams. 


*  Fata  Morgana.  Tliis  remarkable  aSrial  phenomenon, 
which  is  thought  by  the  lower  order  of  Sidliatte  lo  be  the 
woric  of  a  lUiy,  ia  thus  described  by  Father  Anfetoool,  whoee 
aoooont  is  quoted  by  Swinbome : — 

"  On  the  16th  August  1643, 1  was  aorpriaed,  as  I  elood  at 
my  window,  with  a  moat  wonderftil  spectacle :  the  sen  thai 
washes  the  Sicilian  shore  swdled  up,  and  beeaaae,  for  tsn 
miles  in  length,  Ulce  a  diain  of  darlc  moantaina,  wfaile  the 
waters  near  our  CafaUtrian  coast  grew  qotte  smooth,  and  in 
an  instant  appeared  lilce  one  dear  polished  mitror.  On  tlds 
glass  was  depicted,  in  chiaro-acoro,  a  string  of  seven 
sands  of  pilasters,  all  equal  in  height,  distance,  and 
of  lig^t  and  shade.  In  a  moment  they  bent  Into 
like  Roman  aqoedocte.  A  long  oomke  was  neit  Itannsd  at 
the  top,  and  aboTe  it  rose  Innumerable  caetles,  all  psrfsetly 
alike :  these  again  changed  into  towers,  whidi  were  Aortly 
after  lost  in  ookmnades,  then  windows,  and  at  last  ended  in 
pines,  cypressss,  and  other  trses.**— SwTfrnmini*S  IVnato  in 
t/UTwoBMUa, 
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But  oh  f  what  words  the  Tiaioii  may  portray. 
The  form  of  aaaciitade  that  guards  thy  shrii^e  1 
There  stands  thy  goddess,  robed  in  war^s  array, 
Sapremely  glorious,  awfblly  diyine  t 
With  ipear  and  behn  she  stands,  and  flowing 

Test^ 
And  sculptured  «gis,  to  perfection  wrought ; 
And  on  eadi  haavenly  lineament  imprest, 
Oalmly  sublime!,  the  majesty  of  thought — 
The  purs  intelligenee,  the  chaste  repose — 
AH  that  a  poet's  dream  around  Minerva  throws. 

Lxxvn. 

Bright  age  of  Pericles  J  let  fimcy  still 
Through  time's  deep  shadows  all  thy  splendour 

traoet, 
And  in  eadi  work  of  arfs  consummate  skill 
Hail  the  firee  spirit  of  thy  lofty  race : 
That  ^irit^  roused  by  erery  proud  reward 
That  hope  could  picture,  gloiy  could  bestow, 
Foster*d  by  all  the  sculptor  and  the  bard 
Could  giro  of  immortality  below. 
Thus  were  thy  heroes  lbrm*d>  and  o*er  their 

Thus  did  thy  genius  shed  imperishable  fiune. 

LZXYIIL 

Maik  in  the  thronged  Ceramicus,  the  train 
Of  mourners  weeping  o'er  the  martyred  brare : 
Proud  be  the  tears  devoted  to  the  slain. 
Holy  the  amannth  strew'd  upon  theur  grave  !  ^ 
And  hark !  nnrivall'd  eloquence  proclaims 
Their  deed%  their  trophies^  with  triumphant 

voice ! 
Haxk !  Pericles  records  their  honoured  names ! ' 
Sods  of  the  fellen,  in  their  lot  rejoice : 
'What  hath  life  brighter  than  so  bright  a  doom] 
What  power  batli  &te  to  soil  the  garlands  of  the 

tombi 


1  Afl  lortB  of  prnvto  and  iriiSte  flow«n  wwe  aappoMd  by 
tte  Oiwka  to  bt  aeeepfeaUo  to  tho  dead,  and  wed  In  adora- 
iBgtoBbe;  ae amanath,  with  whicfa  the  Tbe«aliana  deoor- 
•tedthetonb  of  Aefaffiei^^MTSR'a  AntiqimiUa  nT  Oruee, 
voLiL|k239L 

'  Pcridei,  OB  his  jvtnni  to  Athena  after  the  redaction  of 
^■mM.  eelebmtod  In  a  qdendid  manner  the  obeeqoiee  of 
bk  eoontiyBitD  who  Cdl  in  that  war,  and  pronooneed  himaelf 
»«  ftnonl  enlioD  oeoel  on  each  ooearioni.  Thle  gained 
^  pMt  qipleiiea ;  and  when  ha  eame  down  from  tlw  roe- 
^  tbe  women  paid  their  reapeete  to  him,  and  presented 
trim  with  crowna  and  diaplcta,  Illce  a  champfon  Jnst  returned 
^^■^MViiii  fron  the  liite.— LAiioRORifa'a  FMarch,  UJ^  </ 


LXXUL 

Praise  to  the  valiant  dead !  for  them  doth  art 
Exhaust  her  skill,  their  triumphs  bodying  forth ; 
Theirs  are  enshrindd  names,  and  every  heart 
Shall  bear  the  blazon'd  impress  of  their  worth. 
Bright  on  the  dreams  of  youth  their  fame  shall 

rise. 
Their  fields  of  fig^t  shall  epic  song  record  ; 
And,  when  the  voice  of  battle  rends  the  skies, 
Their  name  shall  be  their  counties  rallying 

word! 
While  fime  and  colmnn  rise  august  to  tell 
How  Athens  honours  those  for  her  who  proudly 

felL 

City  of  Theseus  t  bursting  on  the  mind. 
Thus  dost  thou  rise^  in  all  thy  g^ory  fled  ! 
Thus  guarded  by  the  mighty  of  mankind. 
Thus  hallow'd  by  the  memoxy  of  the  dead  : 
Alone  in  beauty  and  renown — a  scene 
Whoee  tints  are  drawn  from  freedom's  loveliest 

ray. 
Tis  but  a  vision  now — yet  thou  hast  been 
More  than  the  brightest  vision  might  portray ; 
And  every  stone,  with  but  a  vestige  fraught 
Of  thee,  hath  latent  power  to  wake  some  lofty 

thou^t. 

LXXXI. 

Fall'n  are  thy  fiibrics,  that  so  oft  have  rung 

To  choral  melodies  and  tragic  lore ; 

Kow  iB  the  lyre  of  Sophocles  unstrung, 

The  song  that  hail'd  Harmodius  peals  no  more. 

Thy  proud  Pirasus  is  a  desert  strand, 

Thy  stately  shrines  are  mouldering  on  their 

hill. 
Closed  are  the  triumphs  of  the  sculptor's  hand. 
The  magio  voice  of  eloquence  is  still ; 
Minerva's  veil  is  rent  *— her  image  gone ; 
Silent  the  sage's  bower — ^the  warrior^s  tomb  o'er- 
thrown. 

■  The  ^eplui,  which  ie  euppoeed  to  have  been  nispended  ae 
an  awning  over  tho  itatoe  of  Minerra  in  the  Parthenon, 
was  a  principal  ornament  of  the  FOnathenaie  lletiTal ;  and  it 
WM  embroidered  with  varioue  ooioun,  reprewnting  the  battle 
of  tho  gode  and  Titane,  and  the  exploits  of  Athenian  heroes. 
When  the  festival  was  celebrated,  the  pephis  was  brought 
fnm  the  Acropolis,  and  sospended  as  a  aaO  to  the  veiel, 
which  on  that  day  was  conducted  through  tho  Cenunicus  and 
principal  streeto  of  Athens,  tiU  it  had  made  the  drcuit  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  pephis  was  then  carried  to  tho  Parthenon, 
and  consecrated  to  Minerva.— See  Chandlbr's  IVaMto, 
Stvast'b  Athent,  ^e* 
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LXXTTT. 

Tet  in  decay  thine  exquisite  remains 
Wondering  we  view,  and  silently  revere. 
As  traces  left  on  earth's  forsaken  plains 
By  Tanish'd  beings  of  a  nobler  sphere  ! 
Not  all  the  old  magnificence  of  Rome, 
All  that  dominion  there  hath  left  to  time — 
Proud  Coliseum,  or  commanding  dome,  ' 
Triumphal  arch,  or  obelisk  sublime. 
Can  bid  such  reverence  o'er  the  spirit  steal. 
As  aught  by  thee  imprest  with  beauty's  plastic  seaL 

Lxzzin. 

Though  still  the  empress  of  the  sunburnt  waste, 

Palmyra  rises,  desolately  grand — 

Though  with  rich  gold '  and  massy  sculpture 

graced^ 
Commanding  still,  Persepolis  may  stand 
In  haughty  solitude — though  sacred  Nile 
The  firstrbom  temples  of  the  world  surveys^ 
And  many  an  awful  and  stupendous  pile 
Thebes  of  the  hundred  gates  e'en  yet  displays ; 
City  of  Pericles  !  oh  who,  like  thee, 
Can  teach  how  fidr  the  works  of  mortal  hand  may 

bel 

LXZXIT. 

Thou  led'st  the  vray  to  that  illumined  sphere 
Where  sovereign  beauty  dwells;   and  thence 

didst  bear. 
Oh,  still  triumphant  in  that  high  career  ! 
Bright  archetypes  of  all  the  grand  and  fiur. 
And  still  to  thee  th'  enlighten'd  mind  hath  flown 
As  to  her  country, — thou  hast  been  to  earth 
A  cynosure, — and,  e'en  from  victory's  throne, 
Imperial  Rome  gave  homage  to  thy  worth ; 
And  nations,  rising  to  their  &me  a&r, 
Still  to  thy  model  turn,  as  seamen  to  their  star. 

LXXXY. 

Qlory  to  those  whose  relics  thus  arrest 
The  gaze  of  ages  1  Gloxy  to  the  free  ! 
For  they,  they  only,  could  have  thus  imprest 
Their  mighty  image  on  the  yean  to  be  ! 
Empires  and  cities  in  oblivion  lie, 
Grandeur  may  vanish,  conquest  be  forgot^ — 
To  leave  on  earth  renown  that  cannot  die. 
Of  high-soul'd  genius  is  th'  unrivall'd  lot 
Honour  to  thee,  0  Athens  !  thou  hast  shown 
Whatmorta]smayattain,andseizedthe  palm  alone. 


i  The  gfldlng  amidst  the  ruina  of  Penepolli  Is  stUl,  aocoi^- 
tof  to  Winckelmaon,  in  hi^  prewrvation. 


LXXXVL 

Oh  !  live  there  those  who  view  with  scornful 

eyes 
All  that  attests  the  brightness  of  thy  prime  I 
Tes;  they  who  dwell  beneath  thy  lovely  skies, 
And  breathe  th'  inspiring  ether  of  thy  dime  1 
Their  path  is  o'er  the  mightiest  of  the  dead. 
Their  homes  are  midst  the  works  of  noblest  arts ; 
Tet  all  around  their  gaze,  beneath  their  tread. 
Not  one  proud  thrill  of  loftier  thought  imparts. 
Such  are  the  conquerors  of  Minerva's  land. 
Where  Genius  first  reveal'd  the  triumphs  of  his 

hand  I 

Lxxxvn. 

For  them  in  vain  the  glowing  light  may  smilo 
O'er  the  pale  marble,  colouring's  warmth  to  shod, 
And  in  chaste  beauty  many  a  sculptured  pile 
Still  o'er  the  dust  of  heroes  lift  its  head. 
No  patriot  feeling  binds  them  to  the  soil. 
Whose  tombs  and  shrines  their  fiithen  have  not 

rear'd; 
Their  glance  is  cold  indiflferenoe,  and  their  toD 
But  to  destroy  what  ages  have  revered — 
As  if  exulting  sternly  to  erase 
Whate'er  might  prove  that  land  had  nursed  a 
nobler  race. 

LXZZYin. 

And  who  may  grieve  that,  rescued  from  their 

hands. 
Spoilers  of  excellence  and  foes  to  art, 
Thy  reUcs,  Athens  1  borne  to  other  lands. 
Claim  homage  still  to  thee  frt>m  every  heart  1 
Though  now  no  more  th'  exploring  strangez^s 

eight, 
Fix'd  in  deep  reyerence  on  Minerva*s  &ne. 
Shall  hail,  beneath  their  native  heaven  of  li^t, 
All  that  remain'd  of  forms  adored  in  vain ; 
A  few  short  years — and,  vanish'd  from  the  scene, 
To  blend  with  classic  dust  their  proudest  lot  had 

been. 

LXZXIX. 

Eoir  Puthenon  1  yet  still  must  Fancy  weep 
For  thee,  thou  work  of  nobler  spirits  flown. 
Bright,  as  of  old,  the  sunbeams  o*er  thee  sleep 
In  all  their  beauty  still — and  thine  is  gone  ! 
Empires  have  sunk  since  thou  wert  first  revered. 
And  varying  rights  have  sanctified  thy  shrine. 
The  dust  is  round  thee  of  the  race  that  rear'd 
Thy  walls;  and  thou — their  fate  must  soon  be 
thine  ! 
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But  whflD  Bhall  earth  agun  ozult  to  see 
Viaam  divine  like  thein  renew'd  in  aught  like 
theel 

zc. 

Lone  are  thy  pillan  now — each  passing  gale 
Sigha  o'er  them  as  a  spirit's  voice,  which  moan'd 
That  lonelinews  aq^  told  the  plaintive  tale 
Of  the  bright  synod  once  above  them  throned. 
Uaam,  graoeful  ruin  !  pn  thy  sacred  hill. 
Thy  gods^  thy  rites,  a  kindred  fiite  have  shared : 
Yet  art  thou  honoured  in  each  fragment  still 
That  wasting  yean  and  barbarous  hands  had 

qwred; 
Each  hallow'd  stone,  from  rapine's  fuxy  borne, 
Shall  wake  bright  dreams  of  thee  in  agea  yet  un- 
born. 

XCL 

Tea!  in  thoee  fragments,  though  by  time  defiioed 
And  rude  inaemBate  conquerors^  yet  remains 
An  that  may  charm  th'  enlighten'd  eye  of  taste. 
On  shores  where  still  inspiring  freedom  roigns. 
As  vital  fivgranoe  breathes  fh>m  every  part 
Of  the  cnish*d  myrtle,  or  the  bmisdd  rose. 
E'en  thus  th*  essential  energy  of  art 
There  in  each  wreck  imperishably  glows  !  ^ 
The  soul  of  Athens  lives  in  every  lin% 
Pervading  brightly  still  the  ruins  of  her  shrine. 

XCIL 

Hark  on  the  storied  frieze  the  graceful  train, 
The  holy  festaval's  triumphal  throng, 
In  £ur  prooeosBon  to  Minerva's  fime. 
With  many  a  sacred  symbol,  move  along. 
There  eveiy  shade  of  bright  existence  trace. 
The  fire  of  youth,  the  dignity  of  age ; 
The  matron's  calm  austerity  of  grace. 
The  ardent  warrior,  the  benignant  sage ; 
The  nymph's  light  symmetry,  the  chief's  proud 
mien — 
Eadi  ray  of  beauty  caught  and  mingiedin  the  scene. 

XOHL 

Art  unobtmsiTe  there  ennobles  form,' 
Eadi  pure  chaste  outline  exquisitely  flows ; 

>  **In  tiM  iDoit  brakm  ftagmant,  tlw  wua»  great  principle 
of  fife  aa  be  proved  to  «zJ>t,  «■  in  Uw  moel  perfect  flgure,** 
b  oee  o(  the  obeenretione  of  Mr  Baydon  on  tbe  Blgia 


* '*  Evw7  tlifaif  here  biwtlMB  Hfe,  with  a  veredty,  with  an 
«ViUte  luwirledge  of  art^^bot  without  tbe  least  ostentation 
or  piade  of  It,  wUdi  is  ooncealed  by  consummate  and  mas- 
tar^  akBL'—CAiiova'a  Lttter  to  Ou  Bart  qfSlifin, 


Thore  e'en  the  steed,  withhold  expression  warm,* 
Is  clothed  with  miyesty,  with  being  glows. 
One  mighty  mind  hath  harmonised  the  whole ; 
Those  varied  groups  the  same  bright  improHS 

bear; 
One  beam  and  essence  of  exalting  soul 
Lives  in  the  grand,  the  delicate,  the  fair; 
And  well  that  pageant  of  the  glorious  dead 
Blends  us  with  nobler  days,  and  loftier  spirits  fled. 

xciv. 

0  conquering  Genius  t  that  couldst  thus  detain 
The  subtle  graces,  &ding  as  they  rise. 
Eternalise  expression's  fleeting  reign. 
Arrest  warm  life  in  all  its  energies, 
And  fix  them  on  the  stone— thy  glorious  lot 
Might  wake  ambition's  envy,  and  create 
Powers  half  divine :  while  nations  are  forgot, 
A  thought^  a  dream  of  thine  hath  vanquish'd 

fiktet 
And  when  thy  hand  first  gave  its  wondexs  birth. 
The  realms  that  hail  them  now  scarce  claim'd  a 

name  on  earth. 

xov. 

Wert  thou  some  spirit  of  a  purer  sphere 
But  once  beheld,  and  never  to  return  1 
No — ^we  may  hail  again  thy  bright  career. 
Again  on  earth  a  kindred  fire  shall  bum  ! 
Though  thy  least  relics^  e'en  in  ruin,  bear 
A  stamp  of  heaven,  that  ne'er  hath  been  re- 
new'd— 
A  light  inherent — ^let  not  man  despair : 
Still  be  hope  ardent,  patience  unsubdued ; 
For  still  is  nature  fiur,  and  thought  divine. 
And  art  hath  won  a  world  in  models  pure  as 
thine.^ 

XOVL 

Qaze  on  yon  forms,  corroded  and  de&ced — 
Yet  there  the  germ  of  future  glory  lies  ! 

*  llr  West,  after  exprwring  his  admiration  of  the  horseli 
bead  in  Lord  Elgin's  collection  of  Athenian  seulptore,  thus 
proceeds : — "  We  feel  tbe  same,  when  we  view  tbe  yoang 
equesMan  Athenians,  and,  in  observing  them,  we  an  in- 
aenriUy  carried  on  with  tbe  imprssiton  that  th^  and  their 
hoiese  aetoally  exieted,  as  we  see  tbem,  at  the  Inslant  irtwn 
they  were  converted  into  marble.**— Wmt's  Seemd  LeUar  (o 
LardBlgim, 

4  Mr  Flaxman  thinks  that  sculpture  has  very  greatly  im- 
proved within  these  last  twenty  yean,  and  that  bis  opinion 
is  not  singnlar^-because  works  of  such  prime  importance  as 
the  Elgin  Marbles  could  not  remain  in  any  cotmtry  without 
a  consequent  Improrement  of  the  pnblio  taste,  and  tbe  talenta 
of  the  artist— See  the  Bvidenee  piven  in  npLw  to  Intenroga" 
toH€i /ram  the  CommiUte  an  tht  Elgin  MarUa. 
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Tbdr  virtual  grandeur  could  not  be  eraaed ; 

It  olothes  them  still,  though  veil'd  finom  com- 
mon eyes. 

They  once  were  gods  and  heroes  ^ — and  beheld 

As  the  blest  guardians  of  their  native  scene ; 

And  hearts  of  warriorSi  sages,  bards,  have  swell*d 

With  awe  that  own'd  their  sovereignty  of  mien. 

Ages  have  vanished  since  those  hearts  were  cold. 
And  still  those  shattered  forms  retain  their  god- 
like mould. 

ZOYIL 

Midst  their  bright  kindred,  from  (heir  marble 

throne 
They  have  look'd  do^^  on  thousand  storms  of 

time; 
Surviving  power,  and  fame,  and  freedom  flown, 
They  still  remain*d,  still  tranquilly  sublime  ! 
Till  mortal  hands  the  heavenly  conclave  marr'd 
The  Olympian  groups  have  sunk,  andarefoxgot — 
Not  e*en  their  dust  cpuld  weeping  Athens  guard ; 
But  these  were  destined  to  a  nobler  lot  1 
And  they  have  borne,  to  light  another  land, 
The  quenchless  ray  that  soon  shall  gloriously  ex- 
pand. 

ZOYUL 

Phidias  !  supreme  in  thought !  what  hand  but 

thine. 
Inhuman  works  thus  blending  earth  and  heaven. 
O'er  nature's  truth  had  spread  that  grace  divine. 
To  mortal  form  immortal  grandeur  given? 
What  soul  but  thine,  infusing  all  its  power 
In  these  last  monuments  of  matchless  days, 
Could  from  their  ruins  bid  young  Qcnius  tower, 
And  Hope  aspire  to  more  exalted  praise ; 
And  guide  deep  Thought  to  that  secluded  height 
Where  excellence  is  throned  in  purity  of  li^^t  1 

zcix. 

And  who  can  tell  how  pure,  how  bright  a  flame. 
Caught  from  these  models,  may  illume  the  west] 
What  British  Angelo  may  rise  to  fitme,* 
On  the  free  isle  what  beams  of  art  may  rest  1 

1  Th«  TbeMut  and  lUant,  whlcfa  are  considered  by  Sir  T. 
Lawrence,  Mr  Weetmacott,  and  other  distlnguiebed  artiets, 
to  be  of  a  higher  daae  than  the  ApoOo  Belvidere,  "  becauee 
there  fi  in  them  a  union  of  very  grand  form,  with  a  more 
true  and  natural  expreerion  of  the  effect  of  action  upon  the 
human  frame  than  there  is  in  the  Apollo,  or  any  of  the  other 
more  celebrated  etatuee."— See  l%e  EvUknee^  4e. 

>  '*  Let  us  suppose  a  young  man  at  this  time  In  London, 
endowed  with  powers  such  as  enabled  Michael  Angelo  to 
advance  the  arts,  as  he  did,  1^  the  aid  of  one  mutflatad  qMd- 
men  of  Oredaa  etoeHeoce  in  soulptiiri,  to  what  an  eminence 


Deem  not,  0  England !  that  by  climes  ooufined, 
Qeniuaand  taste  difEUae  a  partial  ray;* 
Deem  not  the  eternal  energies  of  mind 
Sway*d  by  that  sun  whose  doom  is  but  decay ! 
Shall  thought  be  fostered  but  by  skies  serene  1 
No  I  thou  bast  power  to  be  what  Athens  o'er  hath 
been. 


But  thine  are  treasures  oft  unprised,  unknown, 
And  cold  neglect  hath  blighted  many  a  mind, 
O'er  whose  young  ardours  bad  thy  smile  but 

shone, 
Thdr  soaring  flight  had  left  a  world  behind ! 
And  many  a  gifted  hand,  that  mig^t  have 

wrought 
To  Qrecian  excellence  the  breathing  stone, 
Or  each  pure  grace  of  Raphael's  pencil  caught, 
Leaving  no  record  of  its  power,  is  gone  1 
While  thou  hast  fondly  sought,  on  distant  cotst, 
Oems  ftr  less  rich  than  those,  thus  precious  and 

thus  lost 

CL 

Tet  rise,  0  Land,  in  all  but  art  alone ! 
Bid  the  sole  wreath  that  is  not  thine  be  won ! 
Fame  dwells  around  thee — Genius  is  thine  own ; 
Call  hk  rich  blooms  to  life—be  thou  their  sun ! 

So,  should  dark  ages  o'er  thy  glory  sweep, 
Should  (hint  e'er  be  as  now  are  Grecian  plains, 
Nations  unborn  shall  track  thine  own  blue 

deep 
To  hail  thy  shore,  to  worship  thy  remains; 
Thy  mighty  monuments  with  reverence  trace, 
And  czy,  "  This  ancient  soil  hath  nursed  a  glorious 

racel* 

might  not  such  a  genius  cairy  art,  by  the  opportonity  o' 
studying  tlioee  sculptures,  \n  the  aggregate,  which  sdorncd 
the  temple  of  Miners  at  Athens  ?  "— Wasrt  Second  Uikt 
tolordElfftH. 

t  In  alluBion  to  the  theorieB  of  Dn  Bos,  WhickelmanB, 
Montoquiea,  &c,  with  rsgerd  to  tha  inherent  olMtactaia 
the  cUmate  of  England  to  the  progress  of  genius  and  thsirtL 
—See  HoAHX'8  Epocht  </Uu  Arts,  p.  84,  8& 

BXTHACTB  mOM  COMTBMPOKAHV  KSVXBWS. 

BiadOModTt  MofftuinL—'*  In  onr  nriews  of  poetical  pro- 
ducUons.  the  better  efforts  of  genius  hold  out  to  as  a  tssk  *^ 
once  more  useful  and  delightfkU  than  those  of  inferior  merit- 
In  the  former  the  beantiflil  predominate,  and  expon  wbile 
they  ezcnse  the  blemishes.  But  the  publie  taste  woiildiecei«« 
no  benefit  from  a  detaO  of  mediocrity,  idievvd  od^^*^ 
censure  of  fiwlts  uncompensated  by  eioelleneiek  ^*  '^^ 
great  pleasure  In  calling  the  attention  of  cor  reeds*  to  tto 
beauUAil  poem  before  us,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  «wk  ^^ 

the  same  btdy  who  last  year  put  her  name  tothe  seooad  edlttoa 
of  another  poem  on  akindredeubjeci,"  TlieRertoratioAofvi 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  CAMOENS,  AND  OTHER  POETS. 


Artl,  fl  GoniiMi 
quuid' iltri  vtupfam 


te  in  on  Moolo  In  eol  gllng^pil «  gll  itu^}  digU  nomlnl  wno  riyoiti  all*  uHMk.    L'Agriooltan,  to 
•eqaJilMO  tatto  dl  novi  lumi  d«lto  ilotrelw  <!•'  BMggi ;  «  Q  votar  fiini  on  nonw  tmkutdo  di  d4kitart, 
ocm  pU  gliifttsift  gionuMlo,  Mmbim  ka^nm  dim  •  dlffldto.**— Satioli. 


•< 


SONNET  70. 


N»  mctada  do  oto  nUdo  udk.' 


HiOH  in  the  glowing  heareni^  with  cloudlesB  beam, 

The  nm  had  zoK^'d  the  zenith  of  hia  reign, 
And  for  the  living  fbunt,  the  gelid  streani, 

Eadi  flo<^  forsook  the  herbage  of  the  plain : 
Midst  the  dark  foliage  of  the  forest  shade. 

The  birds  had  sheltered  from  the  scorching  ray ; 
Hiuh*d  were  their  melodies — and  grove  and  glade 

Resoonded  but  the  ahrill  cicada's  lay : 
MHien,  through  the  gnasy  vale,  a  love-lorn  swain. 
To  seek  the  maid  who  but  despised  his  pain. 

Breathing  vaia  sighs  of  frnitless  passion,  roved : 
*' Why  pine  for  her,"  the  slighted  wanderer  cried, 
**  By  whom  thou  art  not  loved  1  *  and  thus  replied 

An  echo's  muimuring  voice — ''Thau  art  %oi 
Unedr 


Woriaof  Alt  tolUly' — namelj,  Mn  Hemansof  North  Watoa. 
TbaX  tht  waXbafM  fiuna  hia  not  altogtthv  kept  paoo  with  her 
BMfit,  v»  are  Indined  to  think  is  a  raproftch  to  the  public. 
Potby  bat  praetniexparltndng  tho  fidttonow  of  fiuhion,  and 
msybeaidtohavthaditsday.  Very  recently,  the  muKi^ 
pnblie,  «•  the  phraee  Is,  vm  immersed  in  poetrj,  but  seems 
to  have  bad  enough ;  and,  eioepting  always  that  portton  of 
it  who  sre  tand  to  reBsh  genoine  poetiy  on  its  own  in- 
trinirie  account,  and  wiD  never  tire  of  the  exquisite  enjoyment 
vUefa  It  aUbids,  the  said  pnblio  seldom  read  poetry  at  alL 

*'  Bat  BO  Bttto  b  that  cxdtement  which  the  bulk  of  readers 

eovst  neeesmrfly  eonnoeled  with  poetiy,  that  these  readen 

have  tired  evan  of  romances  in  a  metrical  fbnn,  and  are 

msrdhtg  aD  thdr  lata  ihythmioal  CsTonrites  alike,  with  that 

tort  of  ingimtitado  with  which  repletton  would  lead  them  to 

NRird  a  iMBqael  whan  the  didiee  are  removing  Ihim  the 

Ublsb   Bat  this  Is  no  pioof  that  these  great  poaU  have  for- 

tttodtheir  tttte  to  beadmind.    They  an  ilxedorbe,  which 

■<ud  just  where  thqr  did,  and  shine  Just  as  they  were  wont, 

•ItkoQKh  they  eeam  to  decUno  to  the  world,  whkdi  revdvee 

tbs  qrperfle  way.    But  if  the  woild  wffl  torn  from  the  poet, 

•liitew  be  hie  merit,  there  to  an  end  of  hb  popularity, 

as  tha  most  wpptwA  ooadneUir  of  the  latter  to  the 

a  semntiaHyaa  to  the  air  of  the  sound  of  hto  voice. 

PraAt  win  atoo  toll  from  the  lack  of  purchasers;  and  poetry, 

U|h  ss  it  may  intrinslcany  seem,  must  fUI,  commercially 

■Mdsg,  to  its  anctont  ptovarbtolly  nnprolltabto  tovoL    Yet 

P<^  wflliiu  be  poetiy,  hoeevar  it  may  cease  to  pay/  and 


SONNET  282. 

rBOX  PSALM  OZZXYU. 
**  Na  rlbaiim  de  Euprates  assentado." 

Wbaft  in  sad  musings,  by  Euphrates'  stream 

I  sat>  retracing  days  for  ever  flown. 
While  rose  thine  image  on  the  exile's  dream, 

0  much-loved  Salem  !  and  thy  gloilee  gone : 
When  they  who  caused  the  ceaseless  tears  I  shed, 

Thus  to  their  captive  spoke — "  Why  sleep  thy 
hiysl 
Sing  of  thy  treasures  lost,  thy  splendour  fled. 

And  all  thy  triumphs  in  departed  days  1 
Know'st  thou  not  Harmony's  resistless  chann 
Can  soothe  each  passion,  and  each  grief  disarm  1 

Sing  then,  and  tears  will  vanish  from  thine  eye." 
With  sighs  I  answered, — **  When  the  cup  of  woe 
Is  fill'd,  till  misery's  bitter  draught  o'erflow. 

The  mourner's  cure  is  not  to  sing — ^but  die." 


althougfa  the  acclaim  of  moltitndee  to  one  thing,  and  the  stlO 
small  votoe  of  genuine  taste  and  Ibeling  another,  the  nobler 
Incense  of  the  latter  win  ever  be  Ito  reward. 

*'  Our  readers  will  now  cease  to  wonder  that  an  author  like 
the  present,  who  has  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  regato  the 
imagination  with  imagery,  warm  the  heart  with  sentiment  and 
feeling,  and  delight  tha  ear  with  musto,  without  tha  foreign 
aki  of  tato  or  Ihbto,  haa  hitherto  written  to  a  select  tow,  aud 
passed  almoet  unnoticed  by  the  luultitudeb 

**  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Byron,  who  has  made  the 
theme  peculiarly  hto  own,  no  one  has  more  feelingly  con- 
trasted ancient  with  modem  Greece. 

'*  The  poem  on  the  Restoratton  of  the  Louvre  Colleetion, 
haa,  of  course,  more  allustona  to  ancient  Rome ;  and  nothing 
can  be  mora  spbited  than  the  passagee  In  which  the  author 
invokes  for  modem  Rome  the  retum  of  her  ancient  glorias. 
In  a  cunoiy  but  graphto  manner,  some  of  the  moet  celO' 
biated  of  tha  ancient  statues  ara  described.  Referring  our 
readers,  with  great  confidence,  to  tlie  works  themselves,  our 
eztracU  may  be  limited." 

EdifdnoTf^  Monthtp  Rariew.—"  The  grand  act  of  retrlba- 
tton— tha  restoration  of  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre— occa- 
sioned Mrs  Hemana'  flnt  pnUleattoa.  '*  Modem  Orseoe  "  next 
appeared,  and  aoared  stin  higher  into  the  regtone  of  beauty 
and  pathoa.  It  to  a  highly  promising  symptom,  that  eacli 
new  effort  of  her  genius  exoeto  Ito  predecenor.  The  preeent 
volume  strikingly  conflrms  thto  observation,  and  leads  us  to 
think  that  wa  have  yet  eeen  no  mora  than  the  triato  of  h^i 
strengtii.'* 
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PAUT  OF  ECLOGUE  15. 


fi 


8«  U  no  assento  dn  nudor  alteza.' 


If  in  thy  glorious  home  above 
Thou  still  recallest  earthly  love. 
If  yet  retain'd  a  thought  may  be 
Of  him  whose  heart  hath  bled  for  theo ; 

Remember  still  how  deeply  shrined 
Thine  imago  in  his  joyless  mind: 
Each  well-known  scene,  each  former  care. 
Forgotten — thou  alone  art  there  1 

Remember  that  thine  eye-beam's  light 
Hath  fled  for  ever  firom  his  sight, 
And,  with  that  vanish*d  sunshine,  lost 
Is  eveiy  hope  he  cherish*d  most 

Think  that  his  life,  from  thee  aparl^ 
Is  all  but  weariness  of  heart; 
Each  stream,  whose  music  once  was  dear, 
Now  murmurs  discord  to  his  ear. 

Throu^  thee,  the  mom,  whose  cloudless  rays 
Woke  him  to  joy  in  other  days. 
Now,  in  the  light  of  beauty  drest, 
Brings  but  new  sorrows  to  his  breast 

Through  thee,  the  heavens  are  dark  to  him. 
The  sun's  meridian  blaze  is  dim ; 
And  harsh  were  e'en  the  bird  of  eve. 
But  that  her  song  still  loves  to  grieve. 

AH  it  hath  been,  his  heart  forgets,    ■ 
8o  altered  by  its  long  regrets ; 
Each  wish  is  changed,  each  hope  is  o'er. 
And  joy's  light  spirit  wakes  no  more. 


f« 


SONNET  271. 


A  formoiani  daito  freaea 


Tbib  mountain-scene  with  qrlvan  grandeur  crown'd. 
These   chestnut-woods,   in   summer  verdure 
bright; 

These  founts  and  rivulets,  whose  mingling  sound 
Lulls  every  bosom  to  serene  delight ; 

Soft  on  these  hills  the  sun's  declining  ray; 
This  clime,  where  all  is  new;  these  murmuring 


Flockfl^  to  the  fold  that  bend  their  lingering  way; 
Light  clouds,  contending  with  the  genial  breeze ; 


And  all  that  Nature's  lavish  liands  dispenEc, 
In  gay  luxuriance,  chaxming  eveiy  sense, 

Ne'er  in  thy  absence  can  delight  my  bresst ; 
Nought,  without  thee,  my  weaiy  soul  beguiles: 
And  joy  maj  beam;   yet,  midst  her  brij^test 
smiles, 

A  secret  grief  is  mine,  that  will  not  rest 


•• 


SONNET  186. 


Os  oUkm  oode  o  cmIo  Amor  ardia.** 


Thosb  eyes,  whence  Love  diflEused  his  purest  lights 

Proud  in  such  beaming  orbs  his  reign  to  show; 
That  fisuse,  with  tints  of  mingling  lustre  bright, 

Where  the  rose  mantled  o'er  the  liviog  snow; 
The  rich  redundance  of  that  golden  hair. 

Brighter  than  sunbeams  of  meridian  day; 
That  form  so  graoefiil,  and  that  hand  so  fiur, 

Where  now  those  treasures  1 — smouldering  into 
day! 
Thus,  like  some  blossom  prematurely  torn, 
Hath  young  Perfection  wither'd  in  its  mom, 

Touch'd  by  the  hand  that  gathers  but  to  blight ! 
Oh,  how  could  Love  survive  his  bitter  tears ! 
Shed,  not  for  her,  who  mounts  to  happier  spheres. 

But  for  his  own  sad  fisite,  thus  wrapt  in  stailees 
night! 


<« 


SONNET  108. 


BrandM  aguM  do  T^o  quo  paaMudo.' 


Faib  Tfyo  I  thou  whose  calmly-flowing  tide 

Bathes  the  fresh  verdure  of  these  lovely  plains, 
Enlivening  all  where'er  thy  waves  may  glide, 

Flowers,  herbage,  flocks,  and  sylvan  nympha 
and  swains. 
Sweet  stream  1  I  know  not  when  my  steps  agsin 

Shall  tread  thy  shores;  and  while  to  part  I 
mourn, 
I  have  no  hope  to  meliorate  my  pain. 

No  dream  that  whispers — I  may  yet  retuni ! 
My  finowning  destiny,  whose  watchful  care 
Forbids  me  blessings  and  ordains  despair, 

Commands  me  thus  to  leave  thee,  and  repine 
And  I  must  vainly  mourn  the  scenes  I  fly. 
And  breathe  on  other  gales  my  plaintive  sigh. 

And  blend  my  tears  with  otiier  waves  than  thiae! 
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SONNET  28. 


TO  A  LADT  WHO  DIED  ▲!  BBA. 


«• 


Cham  miuhft  inisUga,  «m  oO*  nuo.* 


rnoD  to  whoee  povrer  my  hopee^  my  joys  I  gave, 

0  fondly  lored  1  my  bosom's  dearest  can  ! 
Earth,  which  denied  to  lend  thy  form  a  grave, 

Yields  not  one  spell  to  soothe  my  deep  despair  ! 
Tea !  the  wild  seas  entomb  those  charms  divine, 

Dark  o'er  thy  head  th'  eternal  billows  roll ; 
Bat  while  one  ray  of  life  or  thou^^t  is  mine. 

Still  shalt  thoa  live,  the  inmate  of  my  souL 
And  if  the  tones  of  my  uncultured  song 
Have  power  the  sad  lemembranoe  to  prolongs 

Of  love  so  ardent^  and  of  faith  so  pure; 
Still  shall  my  verse  thine  epitaph  remain. 
Still  shall  thy  diarms  be  deathless  in  my  strain, 

WhileTime,  and  Love,  and  Memory  shall  endure. 


SONNET  19. 
'*  Alma  mtnfaa  gantfl,  qua  ta  parUata.*' 

SnBiT  beloved  I  whoee  wing  so  soon  hath  flown 

The  joyless  predncts  of  tlus  earthly  sphere. 
How  is  yon  Heaven  eternally  thine  own. 

Whilst  I  deplore  thy  loss,  a  captive  here  I 
Oh  1  if  allow'd  in  thy  divine  abode 

Of  aaght  on  earth  an  image  to  retain, 
Bemember  still  the  fervent  love  which  glowed 

In  my  fond  bosom,  pure  from  every  stain. 
And  if  thou  deem'd  that  all  my  fiuthful  griet 
Cuued  by  thy  loss,  and  hopeless  of  relief. 

Can  merit  thee,  sweet  native  of  the  skies  t 
Oh !  ask  of  Heaven,  which  call'd  thee  soon  away. 
That  I  may  join  thee  in  those  realms  of  day, 

Swiftly  SB  thou  hast  vanish'd  from  mine  eyes. 


t« 


Qma  aamaho  caao  da  amor ! 


How  strange  a  &te  in  love  is  mine  f 

How  dearly  prized  the  pains  I  feel  I 
PugB,  that  to  rend  my  soul  combine. 

With  avarice  I  conceal : 
For  did  the  world  the  tale  divine. 


My  lot  would  then  be  deeper 

And  mine  is  grief  that  none  must  know. 

To  mortal  ears  I  may  not  dare 

Unfold  the  cause,  the  pain  I  prove; 
Twould  plunge  in  ruin  and  despair 

Or  me,  or  her  I  love. 
My  soul  delights  alone  to  bear 
Her  silent,  unsuspected  woe. 
And  none  shall  pity,  none  shall  know. 

Thus  buried  in  my  bosom's  urn. 

Thus  in  my  inmost  heart  conceal'd. 
Let  me  alone  the  secret  mourn. 

In  pangs  unsoothed  and  unreveal'd. 
For  whether  happiness  or  woe^ 
Or  life  or  death  its  power  bestow. 
It  is  what  none  on  earth  must  know. 


•• 


SONNET  £18. 


Ba  aa  panaa  com  qua  Amor  lao  mal  ma  taafta.* 


Should  Love,  the  tyrant  of  my  suffering  heart 

Yet  long  enough  protract  his  votsiy's  days 
To  see  the  lustre  from  those  eyes  depart^ 

The  lodo«tarB^  now  that  frscinate  my  g&se ; 
To  see  rude  Time  the  living  roses  blight 

That  o*er  thy  cheek  their  loveliness  unfold, 
And,  all  unpitying,  change  thy  tresses  bright 

To  silvery  whiteness,  from  their  native  gold ; 
Oh  I    then   thy    heart   an    equal   change    will 

prove. 
And  mourn  the  coldness  that  rspell'd  my  love, 

When  tean  and  penitence  will  all  be  vain ; 
And  I  shall  see  thee  weep  for  days  gone  by. 
And  in  thy  deep  regret  and  fruitless  sigh. 

Find  amplest  vengeance  for  my  former  pain. 


SONNET  178. 
**  Ji  eantoi,  }A  choral  a  dura  goanrn.** 

On  have  I  song  and  moum'd  the  Utter  woes 
Which  love  for  years  hath  mingled  with  my  fSniOi 

While  he  the  tale  forii)ade  me  to  disclose, 
That  taught  his  votaries  their  deluded  state. 

1  «<  Yoor  9jm  an  lode-atam**— Shakspbars. 


4« 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Nymphs  1  who  dispense  Castalia's  living  stream. 

Ye,  who  from  Death  obliyion's  numtle  steal. 
Grant  me  a  strain  in  powerful  tone  supreme. 

Each  grief  by  love  inflicted  to  reveal : 
That  those  whose  ardent  hearts  adore  his  sway, 
May  hear  experience  breathe  a  warning  lay — 

How  false  his  smiles,  his  promises  how  vain  ! 
Then,  if  ye  deign  this  effort  to  inspire. 
When  the  sad  task  is  o*er,  my  plaintive  lyre. 

For  ever  hush'd,  shall  slumber  in  your  fane.   ' 


SONNET  80. 
"  Coxao  qnuido  do  mar  tampeataoio.'* 

Saved  from  the  perils  of  the  stormy  wave. 

And  fiunt  with  toil,  the  wanderer  of  the  main, 
But  just  escaped  from  shipwreck's  billowy  grave, 

Trembles  to  hear  its  horrors  named  again. 
How  warm  his  vow,  that  Ocean's  fairest  mien 

No  more  shall  lure  him  from  the  smiles  of  home ! 
Yet  soon,  foxgetting  each  terrific  scene. 

Once  morehetums,  o'er  boundlessdoepsto  roam. 
Lady  1  thus  I,  who  vainly  oft  in  flight 
Seek  refuge  from  the  dangers  of  thy  sights 

Make  the  firm  vow  to  shim  thee  and  be  free  : 
But  my  fond  hearty  devoted  to  its  chain. 
Still  draws  me  back  where  countless  perils  reign, 

And  grief  and  ruin  spread  their  snares  for  me. 


«( 


•I 


SONNET  239. 


rBOM  FSALM  oxxxm. 


Bm  Babylonia  mImv  os  rioi,  qoando.** 


Bbbzdb  the  streams  of  Babylon,  in  tears 

Of  vain  desire,  we  sat ;  remembering  thee, 
0  hallowed  Sion  I  and  the  vanish'd  years, 

When  Israel's  chosen  sons  were  blest  and  free  : 
Our  harps^  neglected  and  untuned,  we  hung 

Mute  on  the  willovrs  of  the  stranger^s  land ; 
When  songs,  like  those  that  in  thy  fanes  we  sung, 

Our  foes  demanded  from  their  captive  band. 
**  How  shall  our  voices*  on  a  foreign  shore," 
(We  answered  those  whose  chains  the  exile  wore,) 

"  The  songs  of  Ghxl,  our  sacred  song^  renew  1 
[f  I  forget,  midst  grief  and  wasting  toil. 
Thee,  0  Jerusalem  I  my  native  soil  1 

May  my  right  hand  forget  iti  cunnimg  too  r 


SONNET  128. 


Hanui  admlfrnvel  harva  m  eonhect." 


Tberb  blooms  a  plant,  whose  gaze  from  hour  to 
hour 

Still  to  the  sun  with  fond  devotion  turns, 
Wakes  when  Creation  hails  his  dawning  power, 

And  most  expands  when  most  her  idol  bums : 
But  when  he  seeks  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

His  fidthful  plant's  reflected  charms  decay ; 
Then  frde  her  flowen,  her  leaves  discolour'd  weep, 

Still  fondly  pining  for  the  vanish'd  ray. 
Thou  whom  I  love,  the  day-star  of  my  si^t ! 
When  thy  dear  presence  wakes  me  to  delight, 

Joy  in  my  soul  unfolds  her  frurest  flower : 
But  in  thy  heaven  of  smiles  alone  it  blooms, 
And,  of  their  light  deprived,  in  grief  consumes, 

Bom  but  to  live  within  thine  eye-beam's  powei 


'*  PokmMD  spartemonto.** 

AiODST  the  bitter  tears  that  fell 

In'anguish  at  my  last  farewell. 

Oh  I  who  would  dream  that  joy  could  dwell 

To  make  that  moment  bright  1 
Yet  be  my  judge,  each  heart  1  and  say. 
Which  then  could  most  my  bosom  sway, 

AflELiction  or  delight  1 

It  was  when  Hope,  oppress'd  with  woes, 
Seem'd  her  dim  ^es  in  death  to  close. 
That  rapture's  brightest  beam  arose 

In  sorrow's  darkest  night. 
Thus,  if  my  soul  survive  that  hour, 
'Tis  that  my  fieite  o'eroame  the  power 

Of  anguish  with  delight. 

For  oh  1  her  love,  so  long  unknown. 
She  then  confess'd  was  all  my  own. 
And  in  that  parting  hour  alone 

Beveal'd  it  to  my  sight. 
And  now  what  pangs  will  rend  my  soul. 
Should  fortune  still,  with  stem  control, 

Forbid  me  this  delight  I 

I  know  not  if  my  bliss  were  vain. 
For  all  the  force  of  parting  pain 
Forbade  suspicious  doubts  to  reign. 

When  exiled  from  her  sight : 
Yet  now  what  double  woe  for  me^ 
Just  at  the  close  of  eve,  to  see 

The  dayspring  of  delight ! 
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SONNET  205. 


dis  qy*  AoMT  b*  fldw,  o 


Hi  who  proeUisiB  that  Lore  k  Iig^t  and  rmn, 

GBpridoiis,  cmely  £ilfle  in  all  hia  wayi^ 
Ah !  wan  too  well  hath  merited  hia  pain. 

Too  jnsfclj  finds  him  all  he  thna  poxirayv: 
For  Love  ia  pitying;  Love  ia  aofk  and  kind. 

Beliere  not  him  who  daree  the  tale  oppoee ; 
Oh  1  deem  him  one  whom  atonny  paaaions  blind, 

One  to  whom  earth  and  heaven  may  well  be  foea. 
If  Love  bring  evik,  view  them  all  in  me  I 
Here  let  the  world  hia  ntmoat  rigour  aee, 

His  ntmoat  povrar  exerted  to  annoy : 
But  all  hia  ire  ia  still  the  ire  of  love ; 
And  soch  delight  in  all  hia  woea  I  prove, 

I  would  not  change  their  panga  for  aught  of 
other  joy. 


« 


SONNET  183. 


Doom  •  dMM  aguu  do  Mondego.** 


Waves  of  Mondego  1  brilliant  and  serene, 

Haunts  of  my  thou^^  where  memoiy  fondly 
stmya, 
Where  hope  allured  me  with  perfidioua  mien, 

TH^tching  my  aonl,  in  long-departed  days ; 
Ves,  I  forsake  your  banks  I  but  still  my  heart 

Shall  bid  remembrance  aU  your  channs  leatore, 
•And,  BofTering  not  one  image  to  depart, 

Rnd  lengthening  distance  but  endear  you  more. 
Let  Fortune'a  wUl,  through  many  a  future  day. 
To  distant  realms  this  mortal  frame  convey. 

Sport  of  each  wind,  and  toet  on  eveiy  wave ; 
Tet  my  fond  soul,  to  pensive  memory  true. 
On  thought's  light  pinion  stiU  shaU  fly  to  you. 

And  still,  bright  waters  1  in  your  current  lava 


•t 


SONNET  181. 


Ond«  adiarri  Iqgsr  taO  mpuiado,' 


WaiBiihan  I  find  aome  desert^cane  so  rude, 
Where  loneliness  so  undisturb'd  mi^  reign, 

^  &ot  a  step  shall  ever  there  intrude 
or  roving  nun,  or  nature's  savage  train- 


Some  tangled  thicket,  desolate  and  drear. 

Or  deep  wild  forest,  silent  aa  the  tomb. 
Boasting  no  verdure  brif^^  no  fountain  dear. 

But  darkly  suited  to  my  spirif  a  gloom  t 
That  there,  midst  frowning  rocks^  alone  vrith 

grief 
Entomb'd  in  life,  and  hopelesa  of  relief 

In  lonely  freedom  I  may  breathe  my  woes. 
For  oh  1  since  nought  my  sorrows  can  allay. 
There  shall  my  sadness  doud  no  festal  day. 

And  days  of  gloom  shall  soothe  me  to  repose. 


M 


SONNET  278. 


Ba  vhrk  da  bgrimM  fnato.* 


EzsMFT  from  every  grie^  'twas  mine  to  live 

In  dreama  so  sweet,  enchantments  so  divine, 
A  thousand  joys  propitious  Love  can  give 

Were  scarcely  worth  one  rapturous  pain  of  mine 
Bound  by  soft  spells,  in  dear  illusions  blest, 

I  breathed  no  sigh  for  fortune  or  for  power; 
No  care  intruding  to  disturb  my  breast 

I  dwelt  entranced  in  Love's  Elysian  bowor : 
But  Fate,  such  transports  eager  to  destroy, 
Soon  rudely  woke  me  ftt>m  the  dream  of  joy. 

And  bade  the  phantoms  of  delight  begone : 
Bade  hope  and  happineaa  at  once  depart, 
And  left  but  memory  to  distract  my  heart, 

Retracing  every  hour  of  bliss  for  ever  flown. 


•• 


Mi  nneve  j  dnloe  qiMraUa." 


No  flftarchJTig  eye  can  pierce  the  veil 
That  o'er  my  secret  love  is  thrown ; 

No  outward  signs  reveal  its  tale, 
But  to  my  bosom  known. 

Thus,  like  liie  spark  whose  vivid  light 

In  the  dark  flint  is  hid  from  sight, 
It  dwells  within,  alone. 


METASTASIO. 
'*  DonqiM  ff  ilb^  in  ptanto.** 

Ik  tears,  the  heart  oppressi'd  with  grief 
Gives  language  to  its  woes ; 

In  tears,  ita  ftdness  finds  relief^ 
When  rapture's  tide  o'erflows  1 
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Who,  then,  imclouded  bliBs  would  Book 

On  this  torrestrial  sphere ; 
When  e*en  Delight  can  only  speak, 

like  Sorrow — ^in  a  tear  ) 


« 


Al  furor  d'ayyam  Sorts." 


He  shall  not  dread  Blisfortune's  angry  mien, 
Nor  feebly  sink  beneath  her  tempest  rude, 

Whose  soul  hath  leam'd,  through  many  a  trying 
scene. 
To  smile  at  fate,  and  suffer  unsubdued. 

In  the  rough  school  of  billows,  clouds,  and  storms, 
Nursed  and  matured,  the  pilot  learns  his  art : 

Thus  Fate's  dread  ire,  by  many  a  conflict^  forms 
The  lofty  spirit  and  enduring  heart  f 


'*  QimUa  ondu  cha  roinft.** 

The  torrent  wave,  that  breaks  with  force 
Impetuous  down  the  Alpine  height, 

Complains  and  straggles  in  its  course. 
But  sparkles,  as  the  diamond  bright. 

The  stream  in  shadowy  valley  deep 
May  slumber  in  its  narrow  bed ; 

But  silent,  in  unbroken  sleep. 
Its  lustre  and  its  life  are  fled. 


"  Leggtedn  ran,  to  coi  pore  foglte.** 

Sweet  rose  1  whose  tender  foliage  to  expand 

Her  fostering  dews  the  Morning  lightly  shed. 
Whilst  gales  of  balmy  breath  thy  blossoms  fann'd. 

And  o*6r  thy  leaves  the  soft  suffusion  spread : 
That  hand,  whose  care  withdrew  thee  from  the 
ground. 

To  brighter  worlds  thy  &vour^d  charms  hath 
borne; 
Thy  fiurest  buds,  with  grace  perennial  crown'd. 

There  breathe  and  bloom,  released  from  every 
thorn. 
Thus^  fiir  removed,  and>now  transplanted  flower  I 

Exposed  no  more  to  blast  or  tempest  rude, 
Sheltered  with  tenderest  care  from  frost  or  shower. 

And  each  rough  season's  chill  vicissitude. 
Now  may  thy  fom  in  bowers  of  peace  assume 
Immortal  fragrance,  and  unwithering  bloom. 


(t 


Cbo  speri,  inslalill  Dea,  di  lud  a  ipiiM. 


FoBTUiTB  1  why  thus,  where'er  my  footsteps  tread, 

Obstruct  eadi  path  with  rocks  and  thorns  like 
these  1 
Think'st  thou  that  /  thy  threatening  mien  shall 
dread. 

Or  toil  and  pant  thy  waving  locks  to  seize  ^ 
Reserve  the  frown  severe,  the  menace  rude, 

For  vassal-spirits  that  confess  thy  sway  1 
My  constant  soul  should  triumph  unsubdued, 

Were  the  wide  universe  destruction's  prey. 
Atw  I  to  conflicts  new,  in  toils  untried  1 
No  !  I  have  long  thine  utmost  power  defied, 

And  drawn  fresh  energies  ftom  every  fight 
Thus  from  rude  strokes  of  hammexs  and  the  wheel, 
With  each  successive  shock  the  tempered  steel 

More  keenly  piercing  proves,  more  daading 
bright 


'*  ParlagU  d*aii  perlgiio." 

WouiDBT  thou  to  Love  of  danger  speaki — 
Veil'd  are  his  eyes,  to  perils  blind  ! 

Wouldst  thou  ^m  Love  a  reason  seek 
He  is  a  child  of  wayward  mind  1 

But  with,  a  doubt,  a  jealous  fear. 
Inspire  him  once — ^the  task  is  o*er ; 

His  mind  is  keen,  his  sight  is  clear. 
No  more  an  infimt,  blind  no  more. 


'*  Spresza  fl  fiiror  dd  Ttnto.** 

nNBE]n>iNO  midst  the  wintry  skies, 

Rears  the  firm  oak  his  vigorous  form. 
And  stem  in  rugged  strength,  defies 
The  rushing  of  the  storm. 

Then  sevei^d  from  his  native  shore. 
O'er  ocean-worlds  the  sail  to  bear, 
Still  with  those  winds  he  braved  before, 
He  proudly  struggles  there. 


<« 


Sol  pu6  dbr  dw  ila  oontento.** 


Oh  1  those  alone  whose  severed  hearts 
Have  moum'd  through  lingering  yeare  in  vain. 

Can  tell  what  bliss  fond  Love  imparts. 
When  Fate  unites  them  once  again. 
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8wwt  IS  the  Bgb,  and  blest  the  tear. 
Whose  language  hails  that  moment  bright. 

When  past  afflictions  bat  endear 
The  presence  of  delight ! 


t« 


Ah!  ftvoatolepiaDtolmbdler 


Ah  I  oease — those  fruitlesB  tears  restrain  ! 

I  go  miafortone  to  defy. 
To  smile  at  &te  with  proud  disdain, 

To  tziomph — not  to  die  t 

I  with  fresh  lanrela  go  to  crown 

My  dosing  days  at  last, 
Secoring  ail  the  bright  renown 

Acquired  in  dangen  past 


YmCENZO  DA  FIUCAJA. 

"  IteOa !  Italia!  O  tu  eni  dlfe  la  Mrto." 

Italia  1  0  Italia  I  thoo,  so  graced 

With  ill-fitarr'd  beauty,  which  to  thee  hath  been 
A  dower  whose  fatal  splendour  maj  be  traced 

In  the  deepgraven  sorrows  of  thy  mien ; 
Oh  that  morestrengthyorfewer  charms  were  thine  I 

Thatthose  might  fear  thee  more,  or  lovetheeless, 
Who  seem  to  worship  at  thy  radiant  shrine, 

Then  pierce  thee  with  the  death-pang^s  bitter- 


Not  then  would  foreign  hosts  have  drain'd  the  tide 
Of  that  EridanuB  thy  blood  hath  dyed : 

Kor  from  the  Alps  would  legions,  still  renew*d, 
Ponrdown;  nor  irouldst  thou  wield  analien  brand, 
And  fight  thy  battles  with  the  stranger's  hand. 

Still,  still  a  slaret,  victorious  or  subdued  1 


PASTOWNL 
*'  Ganovm  mia !  w  oon  itoliitto  dgflo.** 

If  thus  thy  fikUen  grandeur  I  behold. 

My  native  Gfenoa  1  with  a  tearless  eye, 
Think  not  thy  son's  ungratefiil  heart  is  cold ; 

Bat  know — I  deem  rebellious  every  sigh  1 
Thy  glorious  ruins  proudly  I  survey, 

Trophies  of  firm  resolve,  of  patriot  mig^t ! 
And  in  each  trace  of  devastation's  way,       [sight. 

Iliy  worth,  thy  courage,  meet  my  wandering 


Triumphs  far  less  than  suffisiing  virtue  shine  ! 
And  on  the  spoilers  hi^  revenge  is  thine, 

While  thy  strong  spirit  unsubdued  remains. 
And  lo  1  ftdr  Liberty  r^oidng  flies 
To  kiss  each  noble  relic,  while  she  cries, 

''EaUll  thovghvik  ruim,  thou  wart  n^cr  •»  cAoum  f 


LOPE  DE  YEGA. 


«• 


Lr  the  vain  courtier  waste  his  days. 
Lured  by  the  charms  that  wealth  displays^ 

The  oouch  of  down,  the  board  of  costly  £»«; 
Bo  his  to  kiss  th'  ungratefiil  hand 
That  waves  the  sceptre  of  conamand. 

And  rear  full  many  a  palace  in  the  air ; 
Whilst  I  eiyoy,  all  unoonfined, 
The  glowing  sun,  the  genial  wind. 

And  trsnqiul  hours,  to  rustic  tcnl  assign'd ; 
And  prise  fiir  more,  in  peace  and  health. 
Contented  indigence  than  joyless  wealth. 

Not  mine  in  Fortune's  froie  to  bend. 

At  Qrandeur^s  altar  to  attend, 
Beflect  his  smile,  and  tremble  at  his  frown ; 

Nor  mine  a  fond  aspiring  thought, 

A  wish,  a  sigh,  a  vision,  fraught 
With  Fame's  bright  phantom.  Glory's  deathli 
crown  f 

Neotareous  draughts  and  viands  pure 

Luxuriant  nature  will  insure ; 

These  the  dear  fount  and  fertile  field 

Still  to  the  wearied  shepherd  yield ; 

And  when  repose  and  visions  reign. 
Then  we  are  equals  all,  the  monaieh  and  the  swain. 


FRANCISCO  MANUEL. 

OH  ABOSSDlSfQ  A  HILL  LBADINO  TO  A  OONYXNT. 
**  No  baxo  temoroio,  o  peragrino  !** 

Paubb  not  with  lingering  foot,  0  pilgrim  !  here ; 

Pieroe  the  deep  shadows  of  the  mountainrside ; 
Firm  be  thy  step,  thy  heart  unknown  to  fear — 

To  brighter  worlds  this  thorny  path  will  guide. 
Soon  shall  thy  feet  approach  the  calm  abode. 

So  near  the  mansions  of  supreme  delight ; 
Pause  not,  but  tread  this  consecrated  road — 

'Tis  the  dark  basis  of  the  heavenly  height 
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Behold«  to  cheer  thee  on  the  toilBome  way. 
How  many  a  fountain  glitters  down  the  hill  1 

Pore  gale%  inyiting,  softly  round  thee  play. 
Bright  sunshine  g^des— -and  wilt  thou  linger  stOll 
Oh  t  enter  there,  where,  freed  from  human  strife, 

Hope  is  reality,  and  time  is  life. 


DELLA  CASA. 


TENIOB. 


**  Qneitl  patatzsi,  •  qoMle  logg*  or  ootts.** 

Thbbi  marble  domes,  by  wealth  and  genius  graced. 

With  sculptured  forms,  bright  hues,  and  Flaxian 
stone, 
Were  once  rude  cabins  midst  a  lonely  waste, 

Wild  shores  of  solitude,  and  isles  unknown.    « 
Pure  from  each  vice,  'twas  here  a  yenturous  train 

Fearless  in  fragile  barks  explored  the  sea ; 
Not  theirs  a  wish  to  conquer  or  to  reign. 

They  sought  these  island  precincts — ^to  be  free. 
Ne'er  in  their  souls  ambition's  flame  arose. 
No  dream  of  avarice  broke  their  calm  repose ; 

Fraud,  more  than  death,  abhorred  each  artless 
breast: 
Oh  1  now,  since  fortune gildstheir  brightening  day. 
Let  not  those  virtues  languish  and  decay, 

O'erwhelm'd  by  luxury,  and  by  wealth  opprestt 


IL  MARCHESE  CORNELIO  BENTIVOGLIO. 
"  L'anfma  beUa,  ch*  daX  vno  EUmk" 

Thb  sainted  spirit  which,  from  bliss  on  high. 

Descends  like  dayspring  to  my  fiskvour'd  sigh^ 
Shines  in  such  noontide  radiance  of  the  sky. 

Scarce  do  I  know  that  form,  intensely  bright  f 
But  with  the  sweetness  of  her  well-known  smile, 

That  smile  of  peace !  she  bids  my  doubts  depart^ 
And  takes  my  hand,  and  softly  speaks  the  while. 

And  heaven's  full  glory  pictures  to  my  heart 
Beams  of  that  heaven  in  her  my  eyes  behold. 
And  now,  e'en  now,  in  thought  my  wings  unfold. 

To  soar  with  her,  and  mingle  with  the  blest  t 
But  ah  1  so  swift  her  buoyant  pinion  fliea^ 
That  I,  in  vain  aspiring  to  the  skies. 

Fall  to  my  native  sphere,  by  earthly  bonds 
deprest. 


QXTEVEDO. 


BOm  BUBUD  IK  HSB  OWH  BUm. 


«c 


BuMU  €11  Roma  A  It4iiiia,  0  pwioo ! " 


AxmsT  these  BoeniBB,  O  pilgrim  I  seek'st  thoa 
Romel 

Vain  is  thy  search— the  pomp  of  Boms  is  fled; 
Her  silent  Aventine  is  glory's  tomb ; 

Her  walls,  her  shrines,  but  relics  of  the  dead. 
That  hill,  where  GsBsars  dwelt  in  other  days* 

Forsaken  mourns,  where  once  ittower'dsobliine; 
Each  mouldering  medal  now  fiv  leas  dieplaTS 

The  triumphs  won  by  Latium  than  by  Time. 
Tiber  alone  survives-^the  passing  wave 
That  bathed  her  towers  now  murmurs  by  ber 
grave, 

WaiUng  with  plaintive  sound  her  ftllen  froca 
Rome!  of  thine  ancient  grandeur  all  is  pas^ 
That  seem'd  for  years  eternal  framed  to  last: 

Nought  but  the  wave— a  ftigitive,  remains. 


EL  CONDE  JUAN  DE  TARSI8. 

'•  Tu,  qiM  lA  dulco  TidA  on  tiemtt  Moa." 

Thou,  who  hast  fled  from  life's  enchanted  bowei* 
In  youth's  gay  spring,  in  beasriys  glowing  mom, 

Leaving  thy  bright  array,  thy  path  of  flowers* 

For  the  rude  oonven^^arb  and  couch  of  thorn; 
Thou  thai^  escaping  from  a  world  of  care^ 

Hast  found  thy  haven  in  devotion's  ftn^r 
As  to  the  port  the  fearfbl  bark  repairs 

To  shun  the  midnight  perils  of  the  main— 
Now  the  glad  hymn,  the  strain  of  rq[>ture  pooTf 

While  on  thy  soul  the  beams  of  glory  nB0 1 
For  if  the  pilot  hail  the  welcome  ahore 

With  ahouts  of  triumph  swelling  to  the  akM 
Ohl  how  shouldst  <IUm  the  exulting  piean  lais^ 

Now  heaven's  bright  harbour  opens  on  thy  ff*^ 


TORQUATO  TASSO. 
*'  NogU  annl  aearU  tool,  iwipuio 

Thou  in  thy  mom  wert  like  a  glowing  roM 
To  the  mild  sunshine  only  half  diBplAJ*<^ 

That  shunn'd  its  baahftd  gracea  to  disclose, 
And  in  its  veil  of  verdure  sought  a  shade: 
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Or  fika  Auron  did  thy  charma  appear, 
(Since  mortal  form  ne*er  vied  with  aught  ao 

Anronv  nmliBg  from  her  tnuiqafl  aphere. 
O'er  Yale  and  Tnmfwfatin  ahedding  dewand  li^it 

Kow  nper  yean  have  dooxn'd  no  grace  to  fiwle ; 

Kor  yoothfbl  channa,  in  all  their  pride  array'd, 
Eiod,  or  equal,  thy  neglected  form. 

Thaa,  Ml  expanded,  lorelier  ia  the  flower, 

And  the  bright  day-atar,  in  ita  noontide  hoar. 
Here  brilliant  ahinei^  in  genial  radiance  warm. 


BERNARDO  TASSO. 
**  QoHt'  ombim  efae  giaiiinnl  non  yiOt  0  ■ola." 

TsBgreenreceaa,  where  throned  the  bowery  gloom 

Ke'er,  e'en  ai  noontide  hours,  the  aonbeam 
play'd. 
Where  TioIet4)ed8  in  aoft  Inznrianoe  bloom 

Hidat  the  cool  fireahneea  of  the  myrtle  ahade ; 
Wherethrough  the  graaaaaparklinglicnmtain  ateala, 

Whoae  mumtxnng  ware,  transparent  aa  it  flowa^ 
No  more  ita  bed  of  yellow  aand  conoeala 

Than  the  pnre  crystal  hidea  the  glowing  roee; 
This  bower  of  peace,  thou  soother  of  our  care, 
God  of  Boft  alomben  and  of  visiona  ftur  1 

A  lowly  shepherd  oonsecratee  to  thee  1 
Then  breathe  aroond  some  spell  of  deep  repose. 
And  charm  hia  eyea  in  balmy  dew  to  dose, 

Thoee  eyeB,*fiatagqed  with  grief,  from  teardrops 
nererfr^e. 


••Chi  Tool 


PETRARCH. 


qnantuBiiM  pci6  natan." 


Tbov  thai  wouldat  mark,  in  form  of  human  birth. 

All  heaven  and  natnre'a  perfect  akill  combined, 
Come  gue  on  her,  the  day-atar  of  the  earth, 

Deadin^  not  me  alone,  bat  all  manViTMi : 
Andhastel  for  Death,  who  spares  the  guilty  long, 

Rist  oalla  the  brighteat  and  the  best  away ; 
And  to  her  home,  amidst  the  cherub  throng, 

The  angelic  mortal  fliee^  and  will  not  stay  1 
Haste  I  andeadi  outward  charm,  eachmental  grace. 
In  one  oonaommate  form  thine  eye  shall  trace, 

Hodel  of  lorelineaB,  for  earth  too  fiiir  I 
Then  thoa  ahalt  own  how  fiuni  my  votiTe  lays, 
My  ^izit  dasded  by  perfection'a  blaae : 

te  if  thou  stm  delay,  fbr  long  regret  prepare. 


<i 


St  lamtntar  augdli,  o  Tecdi  ttoad^,' 


Ir  to  the  aighing  breeze  of  summer  hours 

Bend  the  greenleaves;  ifmoumsaplaintiTebird; 
Or  from  some  fount's  cool  margin,  fringed  with 
flowe^^ 

The  soothing  murmur  of  the  ware  is  heard ; 
Her  whom  the  heavens  reyeal,  the  earth  denies, 

I  see  and  hear :  thou^  dwelhng  fiir  above, 
Her  spirit  still  responsive  to  my  aighiB^ 

YisitB  the  lone  retreat  of  pensive  love. 
"Why  thus  in  grief  consume  each  fruitless  day," 
(Her  gentle  aooenta  thua  benignly  say,) 

"While   from  thine  eyea  the  tear  unceasing 
flows] 
Weep  not  for  me,  who,  hastening  on  my  flig^t^ 
Died,  to  be  deathless;  and  on  heavenly  light 

Whoae  eyea  but  open'd,  when  they  seem'd  to 
close  t" 


VERSI  SPAQNUOLI  DI  PIETRO  BEMBO. 


<i 


O  Mnerte !  que  mwIh  i 


Thou,  the  stem  monarch  of  dismay. 
Whom  nature  trembles  to  survey, 
0  Death  I  to  me,  the  child  of  grie^ 
Thy  welcome  power  would  bring  relief 

Changing  to  peaceful  slumber  many  a  care. 
And  though  thy  stroke  may  thrill  with  pain 
Each  throbbing  pulse,  each  quivering  vein ; 
The  pangs  that  bid  existence  dose. 
Ah  I  sure  are  frr  leea  keen  than  those 

Which  doud  ita  lingering  moments  with  despair. 


FRANCESCO  LORENZINL 


t< 


O  Zaflntto,  cbe  moTtndo  nJ.** 


Stlfh  of  the  breeze  !  whose  dewy  pinions  light 

Wave  gently  round  the  tree  I  planted  here. 
Sacred  to  her  whose  soul  hath  wing'd  its  fli^t 

To  the  pure  ether  of  her  lofty  sphere ; 
Be  it  thy  care,  soft  spirit  of  the  gale  1 

To  fim  ita  leavea  in  sunmier's  noontide  hour; 
Be  it  thy  care  that  wintry  tempests  fhil 

To  rend  its  honours  ftt>m  the  sylvan  bower. 
Then  ahall  it  spread,  and  rear  th'  aspiring  form. 
Pride  of  the  wood,  aecure  from  every  storm, 
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Gnoed  with  her  name,  ft  ooDBecated  tree  I 
So  may  thy  Lord,  thy  monarch  of  the  wind. 
Ne'er  with  rude  chains  thy  tender  pinions  bind. 

But  grant  thee  stUl  to  rorei,  a  wanderer  wild 
and  free  1 


OESNER. 

MOBNINO  soiia 
"  Wfnkiwnmtn,  fknhe  nungenaonn.** 

Hail  1  morning  sun,  thua  early  brie^t ; 

Welcome,  sweet  dawn  1  thou  younger  day  ! 
Through  the  dark  woods  that  fringe  the  height, 
Beams  forth,  e*en  now,  thy  ray. 

Bright  on  the  dew  it  sparkles  d^ar. 

Bright  on  the  water's  glittering  &11, 
And  life,  and  joy,  and  health  appear. 
Sweet  Morning  1  at  thy  call 

Now  thy  freeh  breezes  lightly  spring 

From  beds  of  fragrance^  where  they  lay, 
And  roving  wild  on  dewy  wing, 
Drive  slumber  fiur  away. 

Fiontastio  dreams,  in  swift  retreat, 

Now  from  each  mind  withdraw  their  spell ; 
While  the  young  loves  delighted  meet, 
On  Rosa's  cheek  to  dweU. 

Speed,  sephyr  1  kiss  each  opening  flower. 

Its  fragrant  spirit  make  thine  own ; 
Then  wing  thy  way  to  Roea*8  bower. 
Ere  her  light  sleep  is  flown. 

There,  o'er  her  downy  pillow  fly. 

Wake  the  sweet  maid  to  life  and  day ; 
Breathe  on  her  balmy  lip  a  sigh, 
And  o'er  her  bosom  play ; 

And  whisper,  when  her  eyes  unveil. 

That  I,  since  morning's  earliest  call. 
Have  sigh'd  her  name  to  eViy  gale 
By  the  lone  waterflilL 


<• 


GERMAN  SONG. 
MaddMD,  leriMt  Amor  InnnffD." 


Listen,  ftur  maid  t  my  song  shall  tell 
How  Love  may  still  be  known  ftiU  well- 


His  looks  the  traitor  prove. 
Dost  thou  not  see  that  absent  smiley 
That  fiery  glance  replete  with  guile  t 

Oh !  doubt  not  then — ^'tis  Love. 

When  vaxying  still  the  sly  dieguise. 
Child  of  caprice^  he  laughs  and  criee^ 

Or  with  complaint  would  move ; 
ToHlay  is  bold,  to-morrow  shy. 
Changing  each  hour,  he  knows  not  why, 

Oh!  doubt  not  then — 'tis  Love. 

There's  magic  in  his  every  wile. 
His  lips,  well  practised  to  beguile. 

Breathe  roses  when  they  move ; 
See  I  now  with  sudden  rage  he  bums, 
Disdains,  implores,  commands,  by  tuniBL 

Oh  I  doubt  not  then — ^'tis  liove. 

He  comes,  without  the  bow  and  dart^ 
That  spare  not  e'en  the  purest  heart; 

His  looks  the  traitor  prove; 
That  glance  is  fire^  that  mien  is  guile^ 
Deceit  is  lurking  in  that  smile — 

Oh  t  trust  him  not — ^"tis  liOve  1 


CHAULIEn. 


••  Oiotte,  d'bb  sort  oe  dair 


Thou  grot,  whence  flows  this  limpid  qiring^ 
Its  maigin  fringed  with  moss  and  flowery 
Still  bid  its  voice  of  murmurs  bring 
Peace  to  my  musing  hours. 

Sweet  Fontenay  1  where  first  for  me 

The  dayspring  of  existence  rose^ 
Soon  shall  my  dust  return  to  thee. 
And  midst  my  sires  repose. 

Muses  !  that  watch'd  my  childhood's  mom, 

Midst  these  wild  haunts,  with  guardian  eye^ 
Fair  trees  1  that  here  beheld  me  born, 
Soon  shall  ye  see  me  die. 


<i 


GARCILASO  DE  VEGA. 


Coyed  da  TneBtni  akgrt  prima* 


Ek JOT  the  sweets  of  life's  luxuriant  May 
Ere  envious  Age  is  hastening  on  his  way 
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With  mowy  wreathB  to  crown  the  beaoteoiu 
brow; 
Tfao  me  will  fiide  when  Btorms  aaeul  the  year, 
And  Time^  who  chaogeth  not  hie  swift  career, 

Constant  in  this^  wiU  change  all  else  below  1 


LOBENZO  D£  MEDICL 

▼lOLRB. 
**  Non  di  Tvdigianlin  ornati  •  eoltL" 

Wi  oome  not^  fiur  one  1  to  thy  hand  of  snow 

From  the  aoft  soenea  by  Culture's  hand  amy'd; 
Not  rBai^'d  in  bowers  whero  gales  of  fragrance  blow, 

Bat  in  dark  glen%  and  depths  of  forest  shade  I 
There  once,  as  Venus  wandei'd,  lost  in  woe. 

To  seek  Adonis  through  th'  entangled  wood, 
Piercing  her  foot,  a  thorn  that  luik*d  below 

With  print  relentless  drew  celestial  blood  I 
Thenourli^t  stems,  with  snowy  bloaaomsfran^t, 
Bending  to  earth,  each  precious  drop  we  cao^t, 

Imlnbing  thenoe  our  bright  purpureal  dyes ; 
We  were  not  fostered  in  our  shadowy  Tales 
By  guided  riruleta  or  summer  gales — 

Oar  dew  and  air  have  been  Lotc's  balmy  tears 
and  sighs  I 


M 


PINDEMONTE. 


on  thx  hebb  or  cahota. 


Dow  par  to,  ealorta  aneflk,  or  vaari  ?** 


Whithxb,  celestial  maid,  so  &st  awayl 

What  lures  thee  from  the  banquet  of  the  skiesl 
How  canst  thou  leave  thy  native  realms  of  day 

Forthia  lowsphere,  thisvaleof  clouds  andsighsl 
Othou,OmoTa!  soaring  hi^  above 

Italian  art — ^with  Grecian  magic  vying ! 
We  knew  thy  marble  glow'd  with  life  and  love^ 

But  who  had  seen  thee  image  footsteps  flyingt 


Here  to  each  eye  the  wind  seems  gently  playing 
With  the  light  vest,  its  wavy  folds  arraying 

In  many  a  line  of  undulating  grace; 
While  Nature,  ne'er  her  mighty  laws  suspending, 
Standi^  before  marble  thus  with  motion  blending, 

One  moment  lost  in  thought^  its  hidden  cause 
to  trace. 

[A  votanM  o#  tnnriattoM  pubUihod  in  1818,  nOght  h*vt 
bMn«yiedlqraatldinlkm,  ••I^yiofmMiylAadi.''  At  the 
tiiM  now  allndad  to,  bv  liii|rfimtioiu  w«e  diiefly  dertrad 
from  phiwlnal  mbjeeti.  Hm  "gmeaAil  miwnUtioiu  **  of 
GiMoe,  and  tha  •obttma  patrMknn  of  Rona,  bald  an  Infln- 
anea  ovar  bar  ftbongfali  whidi  to  avtaiead  b J  manj  of  tba  worka 
offhto  period— aoeb  aa  "Hm  Bertontlon  of  tba  Worfci  of  Art 
to  Italy,**  **  Modem  Oreaoa,"  and  iBTenl  of  the  poeini  which 
fanned  the  votanna  antltlad  **  Tdai  and  BMorie  Scenaa.** 

«<  Apart  frtMn  aD  hiterooana,"  aaya  Dattn,  '*  with  literary 
aodaty,  and  aeqnaintad  only  by  name  and  oecaalonal  eona- 
nondcnoa  with  any  of  the  dtotingiiiihed  authon  of  whom 
England  baa  to  boast,  Mn  Hemana,  during  the  progreai  of 
bar  poetical  eara«,  had  to  contend  with  mora  and  greater 
obatadaa  than  ninally  stand  in  the  path  of  female  anthonhlp. 
To  h«  praise  be  U  spoken,  thersfbra,  that  it  was  to  her  own 
merit  akme,  wlMUy  indsfiendent  of  adventitloiis  dremn- 
staneaa,  that  aba  was  indebted  for  the  eitensire  share  of  popa- 
hrity  whkh  bar  compoaitlona  oltlmata^  obtained.  From 
tlito  studioaa  aadnalon  ware  given  forth  the  two  poems  idilcb 
fbit  permanently  eiefvatad  her  among  the  writers  of  ber  age, 
—the  *  Rmtontfam  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,'  and 
•  Modern  Graeoa.*  In  these  the  matuitr  of  her  inteDeot 
appears;  andshamakas  ns  foal,  that  she  has  marked  out  a 
path  for  henelf  through  the  regions  of  song.  The  vcisiflcatfon 
Is  faig^-tonad  and  murieal,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  aantiment 
and  aolitlaet;  and  in  every  page  we  have  evidence,  not  only  of 
taato  and  ganioa,  bat  of  caraflU  eiabomtion  and  reeearch. 
These  eflbrts  ware  flinmrably  notlead  by  Lord  Byron ;  and 
attracted  the  admiration  of  Shelley.  Bishop  Ueber  and  other 
jndieioas  and  intelligent  ooonsdkna  cheered  her  on  bv  their 
approbation :  the  rspulation  whkh,  throogh  jeaia  off  sOant 
dbuibf  and  eurtion,  she  bad,  no  doubt,  somettanes  with 
br^tened  and  somatfanaa  with  doubtftd  hopes,  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  snfBdant  grmt  reward,  waa  at  tongth  onaqoiTO- 
cally  and  nniebictantiy  accorded  bar  Iqr  the  world;  and, 
mobably,  thto  waa  the  bapptost  parted  of  her  lifo.  The 
IVanslattons from  Gamoens;  the priie  poem  of  Wallace,  as 
also  that  of  Dartmoor,  the  Tales  and  Historic  Scenes,  and 
the  BoepticmayaU  be  rsforrad  to  thto  epoch  of  her  literary 
carsar.**— B<mpMca/  Bketeh,  pr^lxed  to  PoeUeal  Bemaku, 
1S96L 


In  laflauiica  to  the  same  period  of  Mrs  Hemans* 
the  late  acute  and  aeoompltobad  Miaa  Jewabmy  (aftarwarda 
Mrs  Fletofaar)  haa  the  following  JndickNia  obaarrathma  :— 


**  At  thto  ataga  of  transltfon,  bar  poetry  was  eonset, 
cal.and  highly  poUabed ;  bat  it  wanted  warmth :  itnartook 
more  of  the  nature  of  etatnarr  than  of  painting.  SbaiMtared 
her  mind  with  fiwts  and  anthoritiea,  and  draw  upon  ber  mo- 
morjr  wImu  she  might  hare  rallad  upon  hn  Imagination.  She 
was  dUBdant  of  heraelf,  and,  to  qooto  her  own  admisskm, 
*  loved  to  rapoea  under  the  shadow  of  mlgb^  names.'  "— 
AUkenteum,  Feb.  1831.] 
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MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS. 


LINES 
vmnrm  at  a  HsmioTAOB  oir  tbe  bma-bbomm. 

0  WAHDEBSR I  would  thy  heart  foxget 

Each  earthly  paasion  and  rogret. 

And  would  thy  wearied  spirit  rise 

To  commune  with  its  native  skies ; 

P&use  for  a  while,  and  deem  it  sweet 

To  linger  in  this  calm  retreat; 
And  give  thy  cares,  thy  griefs,  a  short  suspense, 
Amidst  wild  scenes  of  lone  magnificence. 

Unmix'd  with  anght  of  meaner  tone;, 
Here  Nature's  voice  is  heard  alone : 
When  the  loud  storm,  in  wrathful  hour, 
Is  rushing  on  its  wing  of  power, 
And  spirits  of  the  deep  awake, 
And  surges  foam,  and  billows  brea^ 
And  rocks  and  ocean-caves  around 
Reverberate  each  awfiil  sound — 
That  mighty  voice,  with  all  its  dread  control, 
To  loftiest  thought  shall  wake  thy  thrilling  souL 

But  when  no  more  the  searwinds  rave. 
When  peace  is  brooding  on  the  wave^ 
And  finom  earth,  air,  and  ocean  rise 
No  sounds  but  plaintive  melodies ;  - 
Soothed  by  their  softly  mingimg  swell. 
As  daylight  bids  the  world  fiirewell. 
The  rustling  wood,  the  dying  breeze. 
The  fiunt  low  rippling  of  the  seaa^ 
A  tender  calm  shall  steal  upon  thy  breast* 
A  gleam  reflected  from  the  realms  of  rest 

Is  thine  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung, 
Friends  have  deceived,  neglect  hath  wrung  1 
Hast  thou  some  grief  that  none  may  know. 
Some  lonely,  secret,  silent  woe  1 
Or  have  thy  fond  afiections  fled 
From  earth,  to  slumber  with  the  dead  I — 
Oh  I  pause  awhile — ^the  world  disown. 
And  dwell  with  Nature's  self  alone  1 
And  though  no  more  she  bids  arise 
Thy  soul's  departed  eneigies, 
And  though  thy  joy  of  life  is  o'er. 
Beyond  her  magic  to  restore ; 
Yet  shall  her  spells  o'er  every  passion  steal, 
And  soothe  the  wounded  heart  they  cannot  heaL 


DmOE  OF  A  CHIIiD. 

No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  shed. 

Blossom  of  being  I  seen  and  gone  t 
With  flowers  alone  we  strew  thy  bed, 

0  blest  departed  One  t 
Whose  all  of  life,  a  rosy  ray, 
Blush'd  into  dawn  and  paas'd  away. 

Yes  1  thou  art  fled,  ere  guilt  had  power 

To  stain  thy  cherub«oul  and  form. 
Closed  is  the  soft  ephemeral  flower 

That  never  felt  a  storm  1 
The  sunbeam's  smile,  the  sephyr's  breath, 
All  that  it  knew  from  birth  to  death. 

Thou  wert  so  like  a  form  of  lights 

That  heaven  benignly  call'd  thee  hence^ 
Ere  yet  the  world  could  breathe  one  blight 

O'er  thy  sweet  innocence : 
And  thou,  that  brighter  home  to  bless^ 
Art  paas'd,  with  all  thy  loveliness  1 

Oh  1  hadst  thou  stUl  on  earth  remain'd. 

Vision  of  beauty  1  ftdr,  as  brief  1 
How  soon  thy  brightness  had  been  stain'd 

With  passion  or  with  grief ! 
Now  not  a  sullying  breath  can  rise 
To  dim  thy  gloiy  in  the  skies. 

We  rear  no  marble  o'er  thy  tomb- 
No  sculptured  image  there  shall  mooxn ; 
Ah!  fitter  frr  the  vernal  bloom 

Such  dwelling  to  adorn. 
Fragrance,  and  flowers,  and  dewsy  most  be 
The  only  emblems  meet  for  thee. 

Thy  grave  shall  be  a  blessed  shrine^ 

Adom'd  with  Nature's  brightest  wreath,* 
Each  glowing  seifson  shall  combine 

Its  incense  there  to  breathe ; 
And  ofty  upon  the  midnight  air. 
Shall  viewless  harps  be  murmuiing  there. 

And  oh  I  sometimes  in  visions  blest* 

Sweet  spirit !  visit  our  repose; 
And  bear,  from  thine  own  world  of  rest. 
Some  balm  for  human  woea  t 
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What  ibnn  mote  lorely  ooold  be  giWh 
Tbiii  thine  to  nkHMDger  of  heaven  t^ 


INVOCATION. 

BvatD  m  the  world  in  nig^t  end  ileep— 

Earth,  M%  end  air  are  still  ae  death ; 
Too  mde  to  break  a  calm  ao  deep 
Were  mnsio'B  fiunteat  breath. 
Deeoend,  bright  TiaionB  1  from  aSrial  bowen^ 
DoMend  to  gild  your  own  soft  ailent  hoore. 


In  hope  or  fioar,  in  toil  or  pain. 

The  weaiy  daj  have  mortals  paaaTd; 
Now,  dreams  of  bliss  I  be  yooxs  to  reign. 
And  aU  your  apeUs  aroond  them  cast; 
Steal  from  their  hearts  the  pang,  their  eyes  the 


And  lift  the  Teil  that  hides  a  bne^ter  sphere. 

Obf  besr  your  softest  helm  to  thoee 

Who  foodij,  TBinly,  mourn  the  dead  I 
To  them  that  woiid  of  peace  disclose 
Where  the  bri^t  sonl  is  fled : 
When  Love^  immoital  in  his  native  olime, 
Shan  ftar  no  pang  from  frte^  no  blight  from 
time. 


Or  to  his  lored,  his  distant  land 

On  yonr  li^t  wings  the  eiile  besr. 
To  ftel  ones  more  his  heart  e^Mnd 
In  his  own  genial  monntain-air; 
Hear  the  wild  ecSioes  well-known  strains  repeat, 
And  blesB  eadi  note^  as  hearen'e  own  mnsie 


But  oh  I  with  frncy's  bri^test  ray. 

Blest  dresms!  the  bard's  repose  Hlmne; 
Bid  Ibnns  of  hearen  sroond  him  play. 
And  bowers  of  Eden  bloom  I 
And  waft  Aa  i^irit  to  its  native  skies 
Who  finds  no  charm  in  life's 


No  voice  is  on  the  sir  of  ni^t^ 

Through  folded  leaves  no  mnrmnrs  creep, 
Kor  star  nor  moonbeam's  trembling  li^^t 
nHs  on  the  placid  brow  of  sleep. 
I^CKead,  bright  visions!  from  yoor  airy  bower ; 
IM,  sQent^  solemn  is  your  fiLvonrite  hour. 

^  Tide  AmwtalloB  Cram  ^MorCerifjr  Jbifino,  p.  OL 


TO  TUM  MSMOET  OW 

QENERAL  SIB  E— D  P— K— H.* 

BR4TB  spirit  I  mooRi'd  vnth  fond  regret, 

Lost  in  life's  pride,  in  valoni's  noon. 
Oh,  who  ooold  deem  thy  star  shoold  set 
So  darkly  and  so  soon ! 

Fatal,  thonc^  brie^t^  the  fire  of  mind 
Which  mazk'd  and  dosed  thy  brief 
And  the  fidr  wreath,  by  Hope  entwined, 
Liea  withered  on  thy  bier. 

The  soldier's  death  hath  been  thy  doom, 
The  Boldiei's  tear  thy  mead  shall  be ; 
Tet^  son  of  war  1  a  prooder  tomb 
Might  Eftte  have  reai'd  for  thee. 

Thoa  shouldst  have  died,  0  hi^-sool'd  chief  1 

In  those  bright  days  of  gloiy  fled, 
When  triumph  so  prevail'd  o'er  grief 
W9  scarce  conld  mourn  the  dead. 

Noontide  of  fimel  each  teardrop  then 

Was  vrorthy  of  a  wamor^s  grave : 
When  shall  aiSsction  weep  again 
So  proudly  o'er  the  brave  t 

There,  on  the  batUe-fieldB  of  Spein, 

Ifidst  BonoesvaUes*  moontain-soene, 
Or  on  Vitoria's  blood-red  plain. 
Meet  had  thy  deathbed  been. 

s  lCiJor.tenenl  Sir  Edwird  Fakenham,  the  gaOant  offios 
to  wfaoN  nuBMiy  tlMM  laiiM  art  dedicated,  ftO  at  tha  head 
of  the  Britiib  tiDope  In  the  on/oitaiiata  aUadi  on  New 
Orieaaa,  8th  Jaanaiy  1814.  **  Six  thontnd  oombatanti  on 
the  Brttfih  lida,"  eaji  Hr  Alittm,  •*  ware  in  tiw  field :  a 
ilender  fioe«e  to  attadi  doable  their  nnmber,  intrenched  to 
the  teeth  in  worln  liriitUng  with  bayoneto  and  loaded  with 
heavy  artHtey.**— ^ifCory  ttTButrape,  toL  x.  p.  743. 

Hie  death  of  Sir  Edivaid  ie  thus  alhided  to  in  the  oOdal 
aeoount  of  General  Keane,  oonunanicating  the  reenlt  of  tha 
action : — "  The  adtandng  oolumni  were  diicemible  from 
the  enemy^  line  at  more  than  two  hnndred  yards'  dietanoe. 
irtwn  a  deatmetlTa  fire  wae  instantly  opened,  not  only  lh»n 
aD  parts  of  the  enemy^  line,  but  from  the  battery  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  rirer.  The  gallant  Paltenbam,  who, 
daring  hta  short  bat  brilliant  eaiaar,  was  always  foremost  in 
the  path  of  glory  and  of  danger,  galloped  forward  to  the 
Ikont,  to  animate  his  men  by  Ills  piesenea.  He  had  reached 
the  crest  of  the  i^aeto,  and  was  in  the  act  of  dieering  hit 
troops  with  his  hat  off,  irtwn  he  reoeired  two  baSs,  ona  in 
the  knee  and  another  in  the  body.  He  Cell  faito  the  arms 
of  Major  ICaodoagal,  his  aide-da^amp,  and  afanoet  instant^ 
aspiiad."— AIMr.  Am,  RtgUL  1815,  p^  Sfid. 
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We  mourn  not  that  a  hero's  life 

Thus  in  its  ardent  prime  should  dose ; 
Hadst  ihou  but  fallen  in  nobler  strife. 
Bat  died  midst  oonquei'd  foes  1 

Tet  hast  thou  still  (though  Tictoty's  flame 

In  that  last  moment  cheer'd  thee  not) 
Left  Glory's  isle  another  name. 
That  ne'er  may  be  foigot : 

And  many  a  tale  of  triumph  won 

Shall  breathe  that  name  in  Memory's  ear. 
And  long  may  England  mourn  a  son 
Without  reproath  or  fear. 


TO  TBS  MUCO&T  OF 


Sm  H— Y   E— LL— S, 


WHO  WELL  m  TBS  BATTLB  OF  WATSaxXM. 


'« BanV  ***  tl>7  ^vlto  ^  ^  J*ovth»  when  thdr 
■found  tlMm."— Omiaii. 


WxEP'sT  thou  for  him,  whose  doom  was  seal'd 
On  England's  proudest  battle>field1 
For  him,  the  lion-heart,  who  died 
In  victory's  full  resistless  tidel 

Oh,  mourn  him  not  t 
By  deeds  like  his  that  field  was  won. 
And  Fate  could  yield  to  Valour^s  son 

Ko  brighter  lot. 

He  heard  his  band's  exulting  cry. 
He  saw  the  vanquish'd  eagles  fly ; 
And  envied  be  his  death  of  fame  ! 
It  shed  a  sunbeam  o'er  his  name 

That  nought  shall  dim : 
Ko  doud  obscured  his  glory's  day, 
It  saw  no  twilight  of  decay. 

Weep  not  for  him  1 

And  breathe  no  dirge's  plaintive  moan, 
A  hero  daims  &r  loftier  tone  1 
Oh,  proudly  shall  the  wareong  swell, 
Becording  how  the  mighty  fell 

In  that  dread  hour, 
When  England,  midst  the  battle-storm — 
The  avenging  angd — ^rear^d  her  form 

In  tenfold  power. 

Yet,  gallant  heart  1  to  swell  thy  prais^ 
Vain  were  the  miostrers  noblest  lays; 


Since  le,  the  soldier's  guiding  star, 
The  VictorKshief,  the  lord  of  war. 

Has  own'd  thy  fiune : 
And  oh  1  like  hii  approving  word. 
What  trophied  marble  could  record 

A  warrior's  name! 


QUEBILLA  SOKQ. 

FOUKOID  ON  THB  BTORT  RBLATBD  OF  TBB  IPAHnH 
PATBIOT  Km  A. 

Oh  1   forget  not  the  hour  when  through  forest 

and  vale 
We  retum'd  with  our  diief  to  his  dear  native  halls; 
Through  the  woody  sierra  there  sigh'd  not  a  gale, 
And  the  moonbeam  was  bright  on  his  batdemeni* 

walls; 
And  nature  lay  deeping  in  calmness  and  light, 
Round  the  home  of  the  valiant,  that  rose  on  our 

sight 

We  entered  that  home — all  was  londiness  round, 
The  stillness,  the  daiteess,  the  peace  of  the  grave; 
Not  a  voice,  not  a  step,  bade  its  edioes  resound : 
Ah,  sudi  was  the  wdcome  that  waited  the  brave ! 
For  the  spoilers  had  pass'd,  like  the  poison-wind's 

breath. 
And  the  loved  of  his  bosom  lay  silent  in  death. 

Oh  1  forget  not  that  hour — let  its  image  be  near, 
In  the  light  of  our  mirth,  in  the  dreams  of  our  rest, 

Let  its  tale  awake  feelings  too  deep  for  a  tear, 
And  rouseinto  vengeanceeach  armand  each  breast 
Till  doudless  the  dayspring  of  liberty  shine 
O'er  the  plains  of  the  olive  and  hills  of  the  vine. 


THE  AGED  INDIAN. 

WabbiobsI  my  noon  of  life  is  post, 
The  brightness  of  my  q>irit  flown; 

I  crouch  before  the  wintiy  blast, 
Amidst  my  tribe  I  dwell  alone ; 

The  heroes  of  my  youth  are  fled. 

They  rest  among  the  warlike  dead. 

Ye  dumberers  of  the  narrow  cave  ! 

My  kindred  diiefs  in  days  of  yore  1 
Ye  fill  an  unremember'd  grave, 

Your  fame,  your  deeds^  are  known  no  mora 
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Hm  raeords  of  your  wan  are  gone, 
Toor  samea  foigot  bj  all  but  one. 

Soon  BhaU  that  one  depart  firom  earth. 
To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime ; 

Tlien  wiU  the  memoiy  of  your  buih 
Sleep  with  the  hidden  things  of  time. 

With  him,  ye  aona  of  former  days  1 

Fades  the  last  glimmering  of  your  praise. 

His  eyes^  that  hail'd  yonr  spirits'  fiame^ 
Still  kindling  in  the  oombaf  s  shock. 

Hare  seen,  sinoe  darkness  yeU'd  your  fiune, 
Sons  of  the  desert  and  the  rock  f 

Another  and  another  race 

Bise  to  the  battle  and  the  chase. 

DesoendantB  of  the  mighty  dead  1 
Feariess  of  heart,  and  firm  of  hand  t 

Oh,  let  me  join  their  vpintB  fled — 
Oh  1  send  me  to  their  shadowy  land. 

Age  hath  not  tamed  Ontara's  heart — 

He  shrinks  not  firom  the  fiiendly  dart 

TheM  feet  no  mofre  can  chase  the  deer, 
The  g^oiy  of  this  arm  is  flown ; — 

Why  should  the  feeble  linger  here 
When  all  the  pride  of  life  is  gone  ? 

Wairion  1  why  still  the  stroke  denyl 

Think  ye  Ontara  feara  to  die  1 

He  feai'd  not  in  his  flower  of  days, 
When  strong  to  stem  the  tozrenf  s  force. 

When  through  the  desert's  pathless  maze 
^B  way  was  as  an  eagle's  course  1 

When  war  was  sunshine  to  his  sights 

And  the  wild  hurricane  delight  1 

Shall,  then,  the  warrior  tremble  now  t 
Now  when  his  euTied  strength  is  o'er — 

Hong  on  the  pine  his  idle  bow, 
His  pirogue  useless  on  the  shore  1 

When  age  hath  dimm'd  his  fiiiling  eye. 

Shall  he;,  the  joyless,  fear  to  die? 

Sods  of  the  brare  1  delay  no  more — 
The  qurits  of  my  kindred  cslL 

Tie  but  one  pang,  and  all  is  o'er ! 
Oh,  bid  the  aged  cedar  fiill  1 

To  join  the  brethren  of  his  primes 

Hie  mi^ty  of  departed  time. 


EVENING  AMONGST  THE  ALPS. 

SoR  skies  of  Italy !  how  richly  dreet, 

Smile  these  wild  scenes  in  your  purpureal  glow ! 
What  g^rions  hues,  reflected  from  the  west, 

Float  o'er  the  dwellings  of  eternal  snow  1 
Yon  torrent^  foaming  down  the  granite  steep. 

Sparkles  all  brilliance  in  the  setting  beam ; 
Daric  galena  beneath  in  shadowy  beauty  sleep. 

Where  pipes  the  goat-herd  by  his  mountain- 
stream* 
Now  from  yon  peak  departs  the  vivid  ray. 

That  still  at  eve  its  lofty  temple  knows ; 
From  rock  and  torrent  fiide  the  tints  away. 

And  aQ  ia  wrapt  in  twilight's  deep  repose : 
While  through  the  pine-wood  gleams  the  vesper 

star. 
And  rovea  the  Alpine  gale  o'er  solitudes  afar. 


DIBGE   OF   THE  HIGHLAND   CHIEF  IN 
"WAVERLEY."! 

SoK  of  the  mighty  and  the  free  1 

High-minded  leader  of  the  brave  1 
Was  it  for  lofty  chief  like  thee 
To  fill  a  namelesB  grave  1 
Oh  1  if  amidst  the  valiant  slain 

The  wamor's  bier  had  been  thy  lot, 
E'en  though  on  red  Culloden's  plain. 
We  then  had  moum'd  thee  not 

1  TImn  Tvy  bottotiftil  itanxas  flnt  appaarad  in  the  Edin- 

baiB;h  Annual  Rcgittff  for  1815,  (p.  266,)  with  the  foUowing 

intoNtUng  beadioffi 

"  A  litenrjr  iHend  of  oan  racelTad  thtw  nnm  with  a 
latter  of  the  following  tencur : — 

**  <  A  very  inpmbm$  poungJHmd  9f  mim  hatJuH  $eni  me 
the  endoeed,  on  readit^  WaveHey.  To  fou  the  world  givee 
that  dkarmtng  vork  /  and  if  in  anu/Siture  edUUm  fou  ehoutd 
Wu  to  ineert  the  Dirge  to  a  Highland  CMtf,  you  would  do 
honourto 

Tour  Sincere  Admirer,' 

**  Tlia  indlTidnal  to  whom  this  obliging  letter  wai  addreaed, 
having  no  claim  to  the  honour  which  it  there  done  him,  doee 
not  powcM  the  means  of  pubUahing  the  venei  in  the  popular 
noTd  alladed  to.  But  that  the  public  may  mstain  no  loei, 
and  that  the  ingenloat  authw  of  Waveriej  may  be  aware  of 
the  honour  intended  him.  our  ooneepondmit  haa  Tentured  to 
•end  the  renei  to  our  Register.** 

y  otwithrtanding  the  myetidem  In  the  note  about  the  "  wry 
ingeniome  young /Hend  of  mine"  and  **your  ebteere  ad- 
mtrer,"  on  the  one  band;  andthediedahnerby  "a  literary 
/Mend  4^  own;*  on  the  other,  there  oan  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
the  Diige  wie  eent  b7  Mn  Hemane  to  Sir  Walter,  then  Mr 
Scott,  and  by  hhn  to  the  Register— of  which  he  Umnlf 
wrote  that  year  the  hirtorioal  department  —  Vidt  I^ock- 
haiili  Ufo  of  ScoU,  VOL  It.  p.  SOL 
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But  darkly  closed  thy  dawn  of  fiune, 

That  dawn  whose  sunbeam  rose  so  fiur ; 
Yengeanoe  alone  may  breathe  thy  name, 

The  watchword  of  Despair  ! 
Tet,  oh  1  if  gallant  spirifs  power 

Hath  e'er  ennobled  death  like  thine, 
Then  gloiy  mark'd  thy  parting  hour. 
Last  of  a  mighty  line  1 

O'er  thy  own  towers  the  sunshine  fiills, 

But  cannot  chase  their  silent  gloom ; 

Those  beams  that  gild  thy  native  walls 

Are  sleeping  on  thy  tomb  I 
Spring  on  thy  mountains  laughs  the  while. 

Thy  green  woods  wave  in  yemal  lur. 
But  the  loTcd  scries  may  vainly  smile : 
Not  e'en  thy  dust  is  there. 

On  thy  blue  hHls  no  bugl»«ound 

Is  mingling  with  the  torrent's  roar ; 
Unmark'd,  the  wild  deer  sport  around : 

Thou  lead'st  the  chase  no  more  1 
Thy  gates  are  dosed,  thy  halls  are  still, 

Those  halls  where  peal'd  the  choral  strain ; 
They  hear  the  wind's  deep  murmuring  thrill, 
And  all  is  hush'd  again. 

No  banner  from  the  lonely  tower 

Shall  wave  its  blason'd  folds  on  high ; 
There  the  tall  grass  and  summer  flower 

Unmark'd  shall  spring  and  die. 
No  more  thy  bard  for  other  ear 

Shall  wake  the  haip  once  loved  by  thine — 
Hush'd  be  the  strain  thou  canst  not  hear. 
Last  of  a  mighty  line  1 


THE  CRUSADERS'  WARSONG. 

CmjUTAim^  lead  on  1  our  hearts  beat  high — 

Lead  on  to  Salem's  towers  1 
Who  would  not  deem  it  bliss  to  die, 

Slain  in  a  cause  like  ours  t 
The  brave  who  sleep  in  soil  of  thine!, 
Die  not  entomb'd  but  shiined,  0  Palestine  1 

Souls  of  the  slain  in  holy  war  1 

Look  from  your  sainted  rest 
Tell  us  ye  rose  in  Glory's  car, 

To  mingle  with  the  blest ; 
Tell  us  how  short  the  death-pang's  power, 
How  bright  the  joys  of  your  immortal  bower. 


Strike  the  loud  haip,  ye  minstrel  train  I 

Pour  forth  your  loftiest  lays ; 
Each  heart  shall  echo  to  the  itrain 

Breathed  in  the  wazxior's  praise. 
Bid  every  string  triumphant  swell 
Th'  inspiring  sounds  that  heroes  love  so  weU. 

Salem  I  amidst  the  fiercest  hour, 

The  wildest  rage  of  fight, 
Thy  name  shall  lend  our  &lchion8  power. 

And  nerve  our  hearts  with  might. 
Envied  be  those  for  thee  that  fiiill, 
Wbo  find  their  graves  beneath  thy  sacred  walL 

For  them  no  need  that  sculptured  tomb 

Should  chronide  their  fojaae. 
Or  pyramid  record  their  doom. 

Or  deathless  verse  their  name ; 
It  is  enough  that  dust  of  thine 
Should  shroud  their  forms,  0  blessed 


Chieftains^  lead  on  I  our  hearts  beat  hi^ 
For  combat's  glorious  hour ; 

Soon  shall  the  red-cross  banner  fly 
On  Salem's  loftiest  tower  t 

We  bum  to  mingle  in  the  strife, 

Where  but  to  die  insures  eternal  lifeu 


THE  DEATH  OF  CLANRONALD. 

[It  m»  in  the  btttlt  of  Sh«rii&iioor  that  yoang  dunooald 
Ml,  l6«ding  on  .the  Highluiden  of  the  zigiit  wing.  Hit 
dflttUi  dispirited  the  aaaOants,  who  began  to  wmver.  But 
GleDgany,  chief  of  a  rival  branch  of  the  Clan  CoUa,  itaitad 
tmm  the  rankf,  and,  waving  hie  bonnet  round  fail  head, 
cried  out,  "  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-moROw  for  flBootn- 
ing !  **  The  Highlanden  received  a  new  impolie  finom  bit 
words,  and,  rhaigjng  with  redoubled  tarj,  bore  down  all 
before  them.— See  the  Quortonfy  Bevieto  article  of  **  Col- 
loden  Fapen.*^ 

Oh,  ne'er  be  Clanronald  the  valiant  forgot  t 
Still  fearless  and  first  in  the  combat,  he  fell ; 
But  we  paused  not  one  teardrop  to  ahed  o'er  the 

spot, 
We  spared  not  onemoment  to  murmur  "FuvweD." 
We  heard  but  the  battle-word  given  by  the  chie( 
"  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief  I " 

And  wildly,  Clanronald  1  we  echo'd  the  vow. 
With  the  tear  on  our  cheek,  and  the  sword  in  our 

hand ; 
Toungson  of  the  brave !  we  may  weep  forthee  now^ 
For  well  has  thy  death  been  avenged  by  thy  band. 
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When  ibflj  jom*d  la  wfld  cboros  Uie  cry  of  the 

chkil^ 
"  T<Hk7  for  rarenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief  1" 


Thy  dhge  m  that  hour  was  the  bote's  wild  call, 
The  daah  of  the  d^Tinore,  the  about  of  tlie  biaye; 
Bot  now  thy  own  bazd  may  lament  for  thy  Ml, 
And  the  aoA  roioe  of  melody  sigh  o'er  thy  gra^e — 
While  Albyn  rememben  the  words  of  the  ohief, 
"  To-day  for  rerengiey  and  tomorrow  for  grief ! " 


ThoaartfoIlen,Ofearie8ionel  flower  of  thy  race  1 
DeaoBndaat  of  heroes  1  thy  glory  is  set : 
Bot  thy  kindred,  the  aons  of  the  battle  and  chase, 
Hets  prored  that  thy  qiirit  is  bright  in  them  yetl 
Kor  tainly  ham  eeho'd  the  words  of  the  chief, 
*  Todi^  for  revengo,  and  to-morrow  for  grief !  * 


TO  THE  ETR 

Thboh  of  eipreesion !  whence  the  spirit^s  ray 
Poon  forth  so  oft  the  li^t  of  mental  day. 
Where  fimcy'a  fire,  aflTection'a  mental  beam, 
Thoo^ty  genin%  paaiion,  reign  in  torn  supreme^ 
And  many  a  foellng^  words  csn  neTer  impart, 
FindB  its  own  langoage  to  pervade  the  heart : 
Thy  power,  bright  orb  I  what  bosom  hath  not  felt^ 
To  thriO,  to  roose,  to  ftacinate,  to  melt  1 
And,  by  some  spell  of  undefined  control. 
With  msgnet-inflnenoe  touch  the  secret  soul  t 

Ij^t  of  the  features  1  in  the  mom  of  youth 
Thy  gUace  is  nature^  and  thy  language  truth ; 
And  ere  the  world,  with  all-corrupting  sway. 
Hath  taught  e'en  tkee  to  fiatter  and  betray, 
Th*  mgenuons  beart  forbids  thee  to  rereal. 
Or  ipeak  one  thought  that  interest  would  conceal 
Whfle  yet  thou  seem'st  the  cloudless  mirror  giTen 
^A  to  refiect  the  purity  of  hesTen, 
Oh  I  then  how  lovely,  there  unreil'd,  to  trace 
Th'  niMBiiHa^  brjghtneaa  of  each  mental  grace  1 

When  Genius  lends  thee  all  his  living  lights 
Where  the  full  beams  of  intellect  unite ; 
When  lore  illumes  thee  with  his  Tsrying  ray, 
Where  trembling  Hope  and  tearful  Rapture  play; 
Or  Pity's  mai^tig  cloud  thy  beam  subduee^ 
Tempering  its  lustre  with  a  yeil  of  dews; 
Still  does  thy  power,  whose  all-commanding  spell 
Cm  pierce  the  mazes  of  the  soul  so  well, 
^  lome  new  feeling  to  existence  start 
ftom  its  deep  dnmbers  in  the  inmost  heart 


■ 

And  oh  1  when  thought^  in  ecsta^  sublime, 
That  soars  triumphant  o'er  the  bounds  of  time^ 
Fires  thy  keen  glance  with  inspiration's  bkzo^ 
The  light  of  heayen,  the  hope  of  nobler  daya^ 
(As  glorious  dreams,  for  utterance  fiur  too  hig^ 
Flash  through  the  mist  of  dim  mortality;) 
Who  does  not  own,  that  through  thy  ligtifenmgi 

beams 
A  flame  unquenchable,  unearthly,  streams  t 
That  pure,  thou^  captive  effluence  of  the  sky. 
The  Testsl-ray,  the  spark  that  cannot  die ! 


THE  HERO'S  DEATH. 

Lzn^  parting  beams  were  in  his  eye. 
Life's  dosing  aooents  on  his  tongue^ 
When  round  him,  pealing  to  the  aky. 
The  about  of  victory  rung  1 

Then,  ere  his  gallant  q>irit  fled, 

A  smile  so  bright  illumed  his  fooe-^ 
Oh  1  never,  of  the  light  it  shed. 
Shall  memory  lose  a  trace  1 

Hia  was  a  death  whose  rapture  high 

Transcended  all  that  life  could  yield; 
His  warmest  prayer  was  so  to  die, 
On  the  red  hattle-fleld ! 

And  they  may  feel,  who  loved  him  most^ 

A  pride  so  holy  and  so  pure : 
IVite  hath  no  power  o*er  those  who  boast 
A  treasure  thus  secure  1 


STANZAS 


o« 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHA&LOTTBL 

["  Helfti  I  noQi  oomipcMloni  loii  hMoIn  ds  tool  m  <|n*oii 
peot  imager  da  pluglorigiix...  .LepMi<«tleprteotiioai 
gumotlMlMit  I'ainiilr. . . .  Telle  HUtk  ragrtebit  hMoira  que 
now  UUoDM  I  «t  poor  adMVtf  oee  nobles  ptojeie,  fl  n'y  atoU 
qoe  Ift  dnrte  de  m  tie ;  dont  none  ne  erojlons  pea  devoir 
Itre  en  peine,  oar  qod  eftt  pa  eenlement  penaer,  que  lea 
annte  eoaeot  da  manqnar  k  one  Jenneaw  qoi  aambloll  il 
▼ive  ?  "— BoaausT.] 

I. 

Mark*d  ye  the  mingling  of  the  city's  throng, 
Each  mien,  each  ghince^  with  expectation  brightl 
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Troparo  the  pageant  and  the  choral  song, 
The  peaiing  chimes,  the  blaze  of  festal  light ! 
And  hark !  what  mmour^s  gathering  sound  is  nigh  ? 
Is  it  the  voice  of  joy,  that  murmur  deept 
Away  I  be  hush'd,  ye  sounds  of  reyelry  1 
Back  to  your  homes,  ye  multitudes^  to  weep  I 
Weep  !  for  the  storm  hath  o'er  us  darkly  pass'd. 
And  England's  royal  flower  is  broken  by  the  blast  I 

n. 

Was  it  a  dreami  so  sudden  and  so  dread 
That  awful  fiat  o'er  our  senses  came  I 
So  lored,  so  blest,  is  that  young  spirit  fled. 
Whose  early  grandeur  promised  years  of  fiune  1 
Oh  1  when  hath  life  possess'd,  or  death  destroyed 
More  loyely  hopes,  more  cloudlessly  that  smiledl 
When  hath  the  spoiler  left  so  dark  a  yoidi 
For  all  is  lost — ^the  mother  and  her  child  I 
Our  morning-star  hath  yanish'd,  and  the  tomb 
Throws  its  deep  lengthened  shade  o*er  distant 
years  to  come. 

m. 

Angel  of  Death  1  did  no  presaging  sign 
Announce  thy  coming,  and  thy  way  prepare) 
Ko  warning  voice,  no  harbinger  was  thine, 
Danger  and  fear  seem'd  past — but  thou  wert  there ! 
Prophetic  sounds  along  the  earthquake's  path 
Foretell  the  hour  of  nature's  awful  throes; 
And  the  volcano,  ere  it  burst  in  wrath. 
Sends  forth  some  herald  from  its  dread  repose : 
But  thou,  dark  Spirit !  swift  and  unforeseen, 
Cam'st  like  the  lightning's  flash,  when  heaven  is 
all  serene. 

iv. 

And  she  is  gone  I — the  royal  and  the  youngs 
In  soul  commanding,  and  in  heart  benign  ! 
Who,  from  a  race  of  king^  and  heroes  sprung, 
Glow'd  with  a  spirit  lofty  as  her  lin& 
Now  may  the  voice  she  loved  on  earth  so  well 
Breathe  forth  her  name  unheeded  and  in  vain ; 
Nor  can  those  eyes  on  which  her  ovm  would  dwell 
Wake  from  that  breast  one  sympathy  again : 
The  ardent  hearty  the  towering  mind  are  fled, 
Tet  shall  undying  love  still  linger  with  the  dead. 

V. 

Oh,  many  a  bright  existence  we  have  seen 
Quench'd  in  the  gilow  and  fulness  of  its  prime ; 
And  many  a  cherish'd  flower,  ere  now,  hath  been 
Cropt  ere  its  leaves  were  breathed  upon  by  time. 
We  have  lost  heroes  in  their  noon  of  pride. 
Whose  fields  of  triumph  gave  them  but  a  bier  ; 


And  we  have  wept  when  soaring  genius  diod, 
Check'd  in  the  glory  of  his  mid  career  I 
But  here  our  hopes  were  oentzed — all  is  o'er : 
All  thought  in  this  absorb'd,— she  wafr-«nd  is  no 
morel 

VL 

We  watch'd  her  childhood  from  its  earliest  boor, 
From  every  word  and  look  blest  omens  csoght; 
While  that  young  mind  developed  all  its  power, 
And  rose  to  energies  of  loftiest  thought 
On  her  was  fiz'd  the  patriot's  ardent  eye- 
One  hope  still  bloom'd,  one  vista  still  was  fiiir; 
And  when  the  tempest  swept  the  troubled  sky, 
She  was  our  dayspring — all  was  doudless  tftcrv; 
And  oh  !  how  lovely  broke  on  England's  gaze, 
E'en  through  the  mist  and  storm,  the  lig^t  of 
distant  days. 

vn. 

Now  hath  one  moment  darken'd  fiitore  yean, 
And  changed  the  track  of  ages  yet  to  be !— 
Tet,  mortal  t  midst  the  bitterness  of  taan, 
Kneel,  and  adore  th'  inscrutable  decree  I 
Oh  1  while  the  dear  perspective  smiled  in  ligH 
Wisdom  should  thm  have  temper'd  hope's  ezoes; 
And,  lost  One  I  when  we  saw  thy  lot  so  bright, 
We  might  have  trembled  at  its  lovelinesB. 
Joy  is  no  earthly  flower — ^nor  framed  to  bear; 
In  its  exotic  bloom,  life's  cold,  ungenial  air. 

vm. 

All  smiled  around  thee :  Touth,  and  Love,  and 

Praise, 
Hearts  all  devotion  and  all  truth  were  thine ! 
On  thee  was  riveted  a  nation's  gase, 
As  on  some  radiant  and  unsullied  shrine. 
Heiress  of  empires  1  thou  art  pass'd  away 
Like  some  fair  vision,  that  arose  to  throw 
O'er  one  brief  hour  of  life  a  fleeting  nj, 
Then  leave  the  rest  to  solitude  and  woe ! 
Oh !  who  shall  dare  to  woo  sudi  dreams  again . 
Who  hath  not  wept  to  know  that  tears  for  thee 

were  vain? 

Yet  there  is  one  who  loved  thee — and  whose  *>^ 
With  mild  affections  nature  form'd  to  melt; 
His  mind  hath  bow'd  beneath  the  stem  control 
Ofmanyagrief— 4>ute^ifshallbeun£altl 
Tears  have  gone  by — and  given  his  honour'd  heaa 
A  diadem  of  snow ;  his  eye  is  dim ; 
Around  him  Heaven  a  solemn  doud  hath  spread" 
The  pa8t>  the  future,  are  a  dream  to  him ) 
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Ye^  in  the  darimesB  of  hus  fiite,  alone^* 
He  dweDfl  on  eazth,  while  thoa  in  life's  full  pride 
art  gone! 


The  Chastener's  hand  is  on  ns— we  may  weep, 
But  not  repine — for  many  a  storm  hath  pass'd. 
And,  plllow'd  on  her  own  majeetio  deep. 
Hath  England  alept^  unshaken  by  the  blast  1 
And  War  bath  raged  o'er  many  a  distant  plain. 
Trampling  the  yine  and  oliye  in  his  path ; 
While  she,  that  regal  dau^ter  of  the  main. 
Smiled  in  eeiene  defiance  of  his  wrath ! 
As  some  pnmd  sonmiit^  mingling  with  the  sky. 
Hears  calmly  £ur  below  the  thunders  roU  and  die. 

XL 

Her  Toioe  hath  been  th'  awakener — and  her  name 
The  gathering-word  of  nations.    In  her  mig^t. 
And  all  the  awfhl  beauty  of  her  fiune, 
Apart  she  dwelt,  in  solitary  light 
High  on  her  diffs,  alone  and  firm  she  stood, 
FUng  the  torch  upon  her  beacon-tower — 
That  torch  whose  flame,  &r  streaming  o'er  the  flood. 
Hath  guided  Europe  through  her  darkest  hour. 
Away,  Tain  dreams  of  glory  1 — ^in  the  dust 
Be  humbled,  Ocean>queen  I  and  own  thy  sentenoe 
justl 


Hark  I  twas  the  death-bell's  note  I  which,  fuU 

and  deep, 
Unmiz'd  with  aught  of  less  nuyestic  tone, 
While  all  the  murmurs  of  existence  sleep, 
SweQ'd  on  the  stillneBS  of  the  air  alone  I 
SOent  the  throngs  that  fiU  the  darken'd  street> 
Silent  the  slumbering  Thamesi,  the  lonely  mart ; 
And  all  is  still,  where  countless  thousands  meet, 
SaTe  the  full  throbbing  of  the  awe-struck  heart ! 

*  '*  I  nw  fafan  hut  OD  ttdi  temoe  proud. 
Walking  in  baaltb  and  gkdnen; 
Bcfirt  with  hia  comi— and  in  all  the  crowd 
Not  a  dngle  loolt  of  aadnaai. 

•  •  ■ 

**  The  time  linoe  be  walk'd  in  ^oiy  Urai, 
To  the  graTO  tUl  I  aaw  him  carried, 
Was  an  aga  of  the  mtglitlpiit  efaange  to  itf , 
Bat  to  him  a  niglit  miTaried. 

•  •  • 

*•  A  dangMer  bdored-a  <Iiiean— a  ton— 
And  a  aooli  lole  ehlld  bad  periiii'd; 


And  aad  waa  eadi  bcart,  «Ta  the  only  one 
By  which  tbqr  win  fondert  dwridiU'' 

-^TIh  Ooniaat,''  written  and*  Wlndior  Tenace,  17tii  Feb. 
U»,by  Honoe  Smith,  Bm|. 


All  deeply,  strangely,  fearfully  serene, 
As  in  each  ravaged  home  th'  avenging  one  had 
been. 

xm. 

The  sun  goes  dovm  in  beauty— his  &rewell. 
Unlike  the  world  he  leaves,  is  calmly  bright; 
And  his  last  meUow'd  rays  around  us  dwell. 
Lingering,  as  if  on  scenes  of  young  delight 
They  smile  and  fade — hvLi,  when  the  day  is  o*er, 
What  slow   procession   moves  with  measured 

tread  I— 
Lo !  those  who  weep,  with  her  who  weeps  no  more, 
A  solemn  train — the  mourners  and  the  dead  1 
Whiles  throned  on  high,  the  moon's  untroubled  ray 
Looks  down,  as  earthly  hopes  are  passing  thus  away. 

XIV. 

But  other  light  is  in  that  holy  pile. 
Where,  in  the  house  of  silence,  kings  repose; 
There,  through  the  dim  arcade  and  piHar'd  aisle. 
The  funeral  torch  its  deep-red  radiance  throws. 
There  pall,  and  canopy,  and  sacred  strain. 
And  all  around  the  stamp  of  woe  may  bear; 
But  Qrief,  to  whose  fuU  heart  those  forms  are  vain, 
Qrief  unexpress'd,  unsoothed  by  them — is  there. 
No  darker  hour  hath  Fate  for  him  who  mourns, 
Than  when  the  all  he  loved,  as  dust>  to  dust 
returns. 

XV. 

We  mourn— but  not  thy  fekte,  departed  One ! 
We  pity — but  the  living,  not  the  dead ; 
A  cloud  hangs  o'er  us'^ — "  the  bright  day  is  done,'* 
And  with  a  father's  hopes,  a  nation's  fled. 
And  he,  the  chosen  of  thy  youthfiil  breast^ 
Whose  soul  withthinehad  mingled  every  thought— 
Hei,  with  thine  early  fond  affections  blest, 
Lord  of  a  mind  with  all  things  lovely  finught ; 
What  but  a  desert  to  his  eye,  that  earth. 
Which  but  retains  of  thee  the  memory  of  thy 
worth  1 

XVL 

Oh  1  there  are  grie&  for  nature  too  intense, 
Whose  first  rude  shook  but  stupifies  the  soul ; 
Kor  hath  the  fingile  and  o'erlabour'd  sense 
Strength  e'en  to  fed  at  once  their  dread  control 
But  when  'tis  past^  that  stiU  and  speechless  hour 
Of  the  seal'd  bosom  and  the  tearless  eye^ 
Then  the  roused  mind  awakes,  vrith  tenfold  powei 
To  grasp  the  ftdness  of  its  agony ! 

1  «  The  bright  daj  ii  done. 

And  we  are  for  tba  darlc.'''4RAUPaA«s. 
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Ito  death-like  toipor  vaxufih'd — and  its  doom. 
To  cast  its  own  daik  hues  o*er  life  and  nature's 
bloom. 

ZVIL 

And  Buoh  his  lot  whom  thou  hast  lored  and  lefl» 
Spirit  1  thus  early  to  thy  home  recall'd  t 
So  sinks  the  hearty  of  hope  and  thee  bereft^ 
A  warrior^B  heart,  which  danger  ne'er  appall'd. 
Tears  may  pass  on — and,  as  they  roll  along, 
Mellow  those  pangs  which  now  his  bosom  rend ; 
And  he  once  more,  with  life's  imheeding  throng, 
May,  though  alone  in  soul,  in  seeming  blend ; 
Yet  still,  the  guardian-angel  of  his  mind 
Shall  thy  Joyed  image  dwell,  in  Memory's  temple 
shrined. 

XYm. 

Tet  must  the  days  be  long  ere  time  shall  steal 
Aught  from  his  grief  whose  spirit  dwells  with  thee : 
Once  deeply  bruised,  the  heart  at  length  may  heal. 
But  an  it  was — oh  I  never  more  shall  be. 
The  flower,  the  leaf,  o'erwhelm'd  by  winter  snow. 
Shall  spring  again,  when  beams  andahowers return. 
The  fiided  cheek  again  with  health  may  glow. 
And  the  dim  eye  with  life's  warm  radiance  bum ; 
But  the  pure  fireshness  of  the  mind's  young  bloom. 
Once  lost,  rerives  alone  in  worlds  beyond  the  tomb. 


But  thou !  thine  hour  of  agony  is  o'er. 
And  thy  brief  race  in  brilliance  hath  been  run ; 
While  Fiuth,  that  bids  fond  nature  grieye  no  more, 
TeUs  that  thy  crown — ^though  noton  earth — ^is  won. 
Thou,  of  the  world  so  early  left,  hast  known 
Nonght  but  the  bloom  and  sunshine — and  for  thee. 
Child  of  propitious  stars  I  for  thee  alone, 
The  oouise  of  love  ran  smooth^  and  brightly  free. 
Not  long  such  bliss  to  mortal  oould  be  given : 
Itisenou£^  for  earth  to  catch  oneglimpee  of  heaven. 


What  though,  ere  yet  the  noonday  of  thy  &me 
Rose  in  its  glory  on  thine  England's  eye. 
The  grave's  deep  shadows  o'er  thy  prospect  came? 
Ours  is  that  loss — and  thou  wert  blest  to  die  I 
Thou  mightst  have  lived  to  dark  and  evil  years, 
To  mourn  thy  people  changed,  thy  skies  o'ercast; 
But  thy  spring  mom  was  all  undimm'd  by  tears. 
And  thou  wert  loved  and  cherish'd  to  the  last ! 

1  **  Tht  eooTN  of  trw  Iot*  aenr  did  ran  nnooth.** 

Bhajkspbakb. 


And  thy  young  name,  ne'er  breathed  in  ruder  tone, 
Thus  dying,  thou  hast  left  to  love  and  grief  alooa 


Danghter  of  Kings !  from  that  hi^  sphere  look 

down 
Where  still,  in  hope,  a£fection'B  thoughts  may  rise; 
Where  dimly  shines  to  thee  that  mortal  crown 
Which  earth  dispky'd  to  claim  thee  fiomtheakiflB. 
Look  down  I  and  if  thy  spirit  yet  retain 
Memory  of  aught  that  once  was  fondly  dear, 
Soothe,  though  unseen,  the  hearts  that  moon  in 

vain. 
And  in  their  hours  of  loneliness — ^be  near ! 
Blest  was  thy  lot  e'en  here — and  one  fiunt  ta^ 
Oh  1  tell   those  hearts,  hath  made  that  Ueit 

etemityl' 


andflnt 
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dstod,  BrowBirtijifa,  S9d  Dm.  1817, 
In  BtadkMoocrf  JAvMiM.  voL  O.  Apr! 


ajcTEAcr  nou  qioAMTMMhr  mrnnrnw. 


"The  nartTohuMtaiordflreoiiitatopiiDclpiQjofteiBi- 
lationt.  ItwmsiT*  onrreadrnKniMldMof  MnBmi^ 
aoquaintanoe  with  books,  to  enmnocate  the  inthon  fhn 
irbom  die  haa  choeen  her  •objeete  ; — thegr  aie  GuDom, 
Metaitedo,  FIIIo^a,  Peilorin!,  Lope  de  Ytg^  FnadM 
Maooel,  DeUe  Gam.  Coraelio  Benthroglio,  Qneiedo,  Jna 
de  Turis,  Torqoato  and  Beniaido  TiMW,  Fetnna,  FM» 
Bembo,  Loramdni,  Gemer,  Chanlieo,  GaxcfliM  di 
namee  cmbradnf  ahnoet  ereiy  langnase  in  wtaidi  tht  i 
haa  found  a  tongne  in  Eorope.  Many  of  theae  tnadMiiiiv 
axe  very  pretty,  bat  it  would  be  leei  Interaetinff  to  Mtet  tsj 
of  them  for  dtation,  as  our  leadeii  might  not  be  powMd  of 
or  aoqnainted  with  the  originals^  We  wiU  paM  on,  tbcnfcrit 
to  the  hitter  part  of  the  volume,  which  contains  mncfa  tbst 
is  very  pleashig  and  beantifliL  The  poem  wtidi  «•  u* 
about  to  transcribe  is  on  a  mAjtdt  often  trsitsd-eDd  bo 
wonder;  it  would  be  hard  to  Itnd  another  which  amfanMi 
so  many  of  the  elements  of  poetie  feeling;  so  sootUof  s 
mixture  of  pleasing  melancholy  and  pensive  liope;  loch  s> 
assemblage  of  the  ideas  of  tender  beauty,  of  aitlsa  pIsjM- 
ness,  of  spotless  purity,  of  transient  yet  imperidiabls  brigbW 
nesB,  of  affections  wounded,  but  not  in  bittiaueM,  of  lorroea 
gently  subdued,  of  eternal  and  undoubted  happinsai  Wt 
know  BO  little  of  the  heart  of  man,  that  when  we  ilaiid  by 
the  grave  of  him  whom  we  deem  most  excellent,  the  tboosht 
of  death  win  be  ming^  with  some  awe  and  uoosltiDtj; 
but  the  gndous  promises  of  scripture  leave  no  doubt  si  lo 
the  bleasednees  of  departed  taifknts ;  and  when  we  tUsk 
what  they  now  axe  and  wliat  they  might  have  bssa,  «l»t 
they  now  ei^oy  and  what  they  might  have  snifaed,  wfast 
they  have  now  gained  and  what  they  mli^t  have  kMt,  wi 
may,  indeed,  yearn  to  foUow  them ;  hut  we  moit  be  siUih 
indeed  to  wish  them  again  *  constmfaied '  to  dwell  la  thiH 
tenements  of  pain  and  sorrow.  The  *  Dirge  of  e  Cbfld,' 
which  foUows,  embodies  these  thoughts  and  fBeUng^  but  to 
more  beautiful  order  and  language: — 

«*  Ho  Uttar  tMn  te  IhM  ta  abMl."  •to.'-VU*  paf*M> 


WALLACE'S  IKVOCATION  TO  BRUCE. 
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WALLACE'S  INVOCATION   TO   BEUCK* 


«« 


OiwtpOvlotlMrol  m-veviitodeliJirr 


Tn  mom  row  bright  on  Boenee  venown'd. 
Wild  Odfldonift's  daario  gronnd. 
When  the  bold  mos  of  other  dftys 
Won  ihflir  hi^  fione  in  Onian's  laji^ 
And  M— but  not  tQl  OaRon't  tide 
Whh  Roman  blood  was  dazUy  dyed. 
The  morn  roae  bright — and  heard  the  ciy 
Sent  bj  exalting  hoetB  on  high^ 
And  saw  the  white-erooa  banner  float 
(While  rang  each  nlanwnan'a  gathering-note) 
O'er  the  dark  phxmee  and  senied  spean 
Of  Sootland'a  daring  xnoontaineerB ; 


1  AdmHtmmt  By  the  Author^"  A  natiTe  of  Edlnbmsh, 
lad  DMBtar  of  the  HighlAod  Society  of  Londoo,  with  A  TiMT 
to  giv«  popnlHtty  to  the  projeet  of  veering  a  laUeble  Bitknua 
Boomnt  to  the  nMrnny  of  Walleoe,  tetely  oflmd  priaei 
fo  the  tfane  bert  poeene  on  the  nbject  of  that  flfaMtriooi 
patriot  iBTttliif  Bniee  to  the  Bcottiih  throne.  The  foDow- 
iacpoon  oUeiaedtbeflnt  of  thoM  priMi.  It  would  have 
appnnd  fat  the  ame  torn  in  which  It  it  now  oflfared  to  the 
]nUe,inid»thedfaeetl<m  of  fti  proper  editor,  the  giver  of 
tbtpriM;  bat  hie  privilege  hee,  with  pride  ee  weU  ee  plea^ 
■»*•  bm  jielded  to  e  lady  of  the  anthar'i  own  oountir, 
vhoiolldted  pvmierioB  to  avafl  henelf  of  this  opportunity 
flf  hononriag  end  ftirtfaer  remancrating  the  genius  of  ibe 
poil;aad,etthe  MBie  time,  ezpteiring  her  admiration  of 
tbi  thene  la  idildi  she  hae  triumphed. 

**  It  ii  a  aoUe  fntove  in  the  cfaeiacter  of  a  generoos  and 
wHlbtwied  people,  that,  in  England,  the  meDioiy  of  the 
pitriotiaBd  mertjxs  of  Seotland  haa  long  excited  an  intemt 
aotociedediaitoBngthlqrthatwIiichprevaileinthe  eoun- 
toy  eUeh  boeete  their  birth,  their  deeds,  and  thdrsofhrings.'* 

["JbiBenaaewae  feeonunendedbyaieeloos  friend  tai 
EdiDbiagh  toenter  the  Urts  as  a  competitor,  which  she  aooord- 
^did,  thomh  without  being  in  the  slightest  degrse  san- 
nfaecfmneesi.  lo  that  the  news  of  the  prise  having  been 
to  hsrwne  no  lose  nnexpected  than  gratifying.  The 
of  randtdetee,  for  this  dMncUon,  was  so  over- 
vhiUBg  as  to  cense  not  a  little  embanasment  to  the  Judges 
WQiatid  to  dedde  on  their  merits.  A  letter,  written  at  this 
^^  dsseribss  them  es  befaig  rsdnoed  to  absolute  despeir  by 
*^eoetiBplBtion  of  the  tesk  which  awaited  them,  having  to 
I  of  poetqr  that  would  leqnfafe  a  month  at  Isest 
Bone  of  the  oontrihntions  wsn  from  the 
hnaginaUe ;  and  one  of  them  iimentioned 
"•WaisslongasPonidteXoriL  At  length,  however,  the 
^*"Icea  Isbov  was  aeoompUshed ;  and  the  honour  awarded 
to]fnHaBens,on  this  oeeesion,  ssemed  an  earnest  of  the 
«fa  kbdnsm  and  enooarefsment  she  wae  ever  afterwanis 
to  ntttn  Bt  the  hands  of  the  Soottlsh  pnbUe."— ifeeMir, 

AUioqih  t«o4hifds  of  the  comporitlons  sent  to  the  ert>lters, 
*■  At  oemrfen  aOnded  to,  en  nndentood  to  have  been  men 
^^  lit  tsfml  eAOTmde  canw  to  Ugfat,  throi«h  the : 


Afl^  all  elate  with  hop^  thej  stood. 
To  bay  their  fbeedom  with  their  blood. 

The  Bunset  8hone--io  goide  the  flyinc^ 
And  beam  a  fiuewell  to  the  dying  1 
The  Bommer  moon,  on  Falkirk's  field, 
Streama  upon  eyea  in  alumber  seal'd ; 
Deep  slomber — ^not  to  paas  away 
When  breaks  another  moming^s  ray, 
Nor  vanish  when  the  trumpet's  Toice 
Bids  ardent  hearts  again  rejoioe : 
What  sunbeam's  glow,  what  darion's  breath. 
May  chase  the  still  cold  sleep  of  death  f 

of  very  eonsiderahle  exoeUencei  We  would  esperially 
tion  **  WaOaoe  and  Bruce,  a  yiston,"  published  fai  Conttabk't 
Mt^fotlm  tar  De&  1819 ;  and  **  WaUaoe,"  by  Janies  Hogg, 
snheeQiientljr  Included  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  fifiHected 
Woriv— Edfak  1822,  p.  143-10OI 

**  The  Yiskm"  ii  thus  pcefoeed :— '*  Thoui^  frrfkom  enter- 
ing into  a  hopeless  competition  with  Mrs  Hemans,  I  think 
the  frr-fiuned  interview  of  our  patriot  heroes  ought  not  to 
be  left  entbely  to  Bni^isb  celebration.  Mrs  Uemane  has 
adorned  the  subject  with  the  finest  stnins  of  pun  poetry. 
Recslve  here,  asa  humblecontnMt,aBfanple  strainof  gsnuine 
Scottish  fiseling,  flowing  from  a  mind  that  owns  no  other  muse 
but  the  oMor  pairUg,  and  seeks  no  othw  praise  but  what 
is  due  to  heartfolt  interest  in  the  glory  of  cor  andent  king* 
dom,  and  no  U^ier  name  than  that  of '  a  kindly  Scot*  ** 

The  Ettriek  Shepherd  is  equally  gallant  hi  his  kndetkms, 
and  foigets  his  dlscomfltun  In  generous  acknowledgement  of 
the  merits  of  his  rivaL  *'  This  poem,"  (WaOaoe,)  seys  be, 
**  was  hurriedly  and  xelnetantly  written,  in  oompUance  with 
the  soUdtatioas  of  a  friend  who  wonhi  not  be  gelnsayed,  to 
ftompete  for  a  prise  oflteed  by  a  gentleman  for  the  iMst  poem 
onthesubjed  The  prise  was  finally  awarded  to  Mrs  Feiida 
Hemans ;  and,  as  for  as  the  merits  of  mine  went,  very  Justly, 
hers  being  grsatly  superior  both  in  elegance  of  thought  and 
composition.  Had  I  been  oonstitnted  the  judge  myself,  I 
wonhi  have  given  hers  the  ptefoieuce  by  many  rtsgrses ;  and 
I  estimated  it  the  men  highly  ee  coming  from  one  of  the 
people  that  wen  the  hero's  foes,  oppressors,  and  destroyera, 
I  think  my  heert  never  warmed  so  much  to  an  author  for  any 
poem  that  ever  was  written." 

Aecsptable  pnlse  this  must  ban  been,  coming  flrom  such 
a  man  ae  the  Author  of  "  The  Queen's  Wake"— a  pndue- 
tkm  entitled  to  a  permanent  place  In  British  poetiy,  indepen* 
dently<tf  the  extreordinarydreumstanoes  under  which  it  wee 
composed.  Whatever  may  be  its  blemishes,  taken  as  a  wliole, 
<i  Kitaneny,"  **  Glenavfai,''  •<  Beri  Walter."  *«  The  Abbot 
Maddnnon,"  and  "  The  Witch  of  Flfo  "-nnon  wpeetally  the 
first  and  the  last  poesesi  peenlier  merits,  and  of  ahigfa  kind ; 
and  an,  I  doubt  not,  destined  to  remain  for  ever  embalmed 
in  the  mcmoriee  of  all  true  loven  of  imeginaUve  veiae.  Poor 
Hogg  was  the  very  reverm  of  Antvus— he  was  alweys  hi 
power  except  wim  he  touched  the  eerth.] 
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Shrouded  in  Scotland's  blood-stain*d  pUud, 
liow  are  her  moUntain-warriors  laid; 
They  fell,  on  that  proud  soil  whose  mould 
Was  blent  with  heroes'  dust  of  old, 
Andy  guarded  by  the  free  and  brave^ 
Yielded  the  Roman — ^but  a  grave  I 
Nobly  they  fell ;  yet  with  them  died 
The  warrior's  hope,  the  leaders  pride. 
Vainly  they  fell — that  martyr  host- 
All,  save  the  land's  high  soul,  is  lost 
Blest  are  the  slain  1  they  cahnly  sleep. 
Nor  hear  their  bleeding  country  weep  1 
The  shouts  of  England's  triumph  telling 
Reach  not  their  dark  and  silent  dwelling ; 
And  those  surviving  to  bequeath 
Their  sons  the  choice  of  chains  or  death. 
Hay  give  the  slumberer's  lowly  bier 
An  envying  glance— but  not  a  tear. 

But  thou,  the  fearless  and  the  free, 
Devoted  Knight  of  EUerslie  ! 
No  vassal^irit,  form'd  to  bow 
When     storms     are     gathering,     clouds    thy 

brow; 
No  shade  of  fear  or  weak  despair 
Blends  with  indignant  sorrow  there  t 
The  ray  which  streams  on  yon  red  field. 
O'er  Scotland's  doven  helm  and  shield. 
Glitters  not  there  alone,  to  shed 
Its  cloudless  beauty  o'er  the  dead ; 
But  where  smooth  Garron's  rippling  wave 
Flows  near  that  deathbed  of  the  brave. 
Blaming  all  the  midnight  scene. 
Sleeps  brightly  on  thy  lofty  mien. 
But  other  beams,  0  Patriot !  shine 
In  each  commanding  glance  of  thine, 
And  other  light  hath  fill'd  thine  eye 
With  inspiration's  mijesty. 
Caught  from  th'  immortal  flame  divine 
Which  makes  thine  inmost  heart  a  shrine  I 
Thy  voice  a  prophet's  tone  hath  won. 
The  grandeur  freedom  lends  her  son ; 
Thy  bearing  a  resistless  power, 
The  ruling  genius  of  the  hour  1 
And  he,  yon  Chief,  with  mien  of  pride. 
Whom  Carron's  waves  from  thee  divide. 
Whose  haughty  gesture  fedn  would  seek 
To  veil  the  thoughts  that  blanch  his  cheek. 
Feels  his  reluctant  mind  controll'd 
By  thine  of  more  heroic  mould : 
Though  struggling  all  in  vain  to  war 
With  that  high  soul's  ascendant  star. 
He,  with  a  conqueror^s  scornful  eye. 
Would  mock  the  name  of  Liberty. 


Heard  ye  the  Patriot's  awftil  voice  1 — 
"  Proud  Victor  I  in  thy  fiaane  rejoice  ! 
Hast  thou  not  seen  thy  brethren  slain. 
The  harvest  of  the  batUe-plain, 
And  bathed  thy  sword  in  blood,  whoee  apoi 
Etemily  shall  cancel  not! 
Rcijoice  I— with  sounds  of  wild  lament 
O'er  her  dark  heaths  and  mountains  sent* 
Wiih  dying  moan  and  dirge's  wail. 
Thy  ravaged  country  bids  thee  hail  1 
R^oioe  ! — ^while  yet  exulting  cries 
From  England's  conquering  host  arisen 
And  strains  of  choral  triumph  tell 
Her  Royal  Slave  hath  fought  too  well ! 
Oh,  dark  the  clouds  of  woe  that  rest 
Brooding  o'er  Scotland's  mountain-«re8t ! 
Her  shield  is  cLetb,  her  banner  torn. 
O'er  martyred  chie&  her  daughters  moam. 
And  not  a  breeze  but  wafts  the  sound 
Of  wailing  through  the  land  around. 
Tet  deem  not  thou,  till  life  depart, 
High  hope  shall  leave  the  patriot's  heart ; 
Or  courage  to  the  storm  inured. 
Or  stem  resolve  by  woes  matured. 
Oppose,  to  Fate's  severest  hour, 
Less  than  unconquerable  power  I 
No  1  though  the  orbs  of  heaven  expire, 
Thine,  Freedom  1  is  a  quenchless  fire ; 
And  woe  to  him  whose  might  would  dare 
The  energies  of  thy  despair  1 
No  I — when  thy  chain,  0  Bruce  !  is  cast 
O'er  thy  land's  charter'd  mountain-blast^ 
Then  in  my  yielding  soul  shall  die 
The  glorious  fidth  of  Liberty  !" 

"  Wild  hopes  !    o'er  dreamer's  mind  that 
riser 
With  haughty  laugh  the  Conqueror  cries, 
(Tet  his  dark  cheek  is  flush'd  with  shame, 
And  his  eye  fill'd  with  troubled  flame ;) 
"Vain,  brief  illusionB  !  doom'd  to  fly 
England's  red  path  of  victory  ! 
Is  not  her  sword  unmatch'd  in  might  1 
Her  course  a  torrent  in  the  fight  I 
The  terror  of  her  name  gone  forth 
Wide  o'er  the  regions  of  the  north) 
Far  hence,  midst  other  heaths  and  snows^ 
Must  freedom's  footstep  now  repose. 
And  thou — in  lofty  dreams  elate. 
Enthusiast  t  strive  no  more  with  Fate  I 
'Tis  vain — ^the  land  is  lost  and  won : 
Sheathed  be  the  sword — ^its  task  is  domsk 
Where  are  the  chiefia  that  stood  with  theo 
First  in  the  battles  of  the  fr«ef 
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The  finn  in  heart,  in  q>irit  high  1 — 
They  sou^t  yon  fiital  field  to  die. 
Each  atep  of  Edward*8  conquering  host 
Hith  left  a  gnve  on  Sootland'a  coaet** 

'*  Yasad  of  England,  yes  I  a  grave 
Where  sleep  the  fiuthful  and  the  biBTe ; 
And  who  the  gloiy  would  resign 
Of  death  like  theira,  fbr  life  like  thinet 
They  ahimber— and  the  stranger^s  tread 
May  spfam  thy  country's  noble  dead ; 
Yet,  on  the  land  they  loved  ao  well. 
Still  shall  theb  buming  spirit  dwell. 
Their  deeds  ahall  hallow  minstreFs  theme, 
Their  image  rise  on  warrior's  dream, 
Thdr  names  be  inspiration's  breath, 
Kindling  hi^  hope  and  scorn  of  death, 
Till  borsta,  immortal  from  the  tomb. 
The  flame  that  shall  avenge  their  doom  ! 
This  is  no  land  for  chains — away  I 
O'er  softer  climes  let  tyrants  sway. 
Think'st  thou  the  mountain  and  the  storm 
Their  hardy  sons  for  bondage  form  ? 
DoUi  our  stem  wintzy  blast  instil 
Subnuadon  to  a  despot's  will  1 
No !  we  were  cast  in  other  mould 
Than  theirs  by  lawless  power  controll'd ; 
The  nurture  of  our  bitter  sky 
Calls  forth  resisting  energy  ; 
And  the  wild  fiistneases  are  ours, 
The  rocks  with  their  eternal  towers. 
The  soul  to  struggle  and  to  dare 
Is  mingled  with  our  northern  air. 
And  dost  beneath  our  soil  is  lying 
Of  those  who  died  for  fame  undying. 

"Tread'st  thou  that  soil  t  and  can  it  1)C 
No  loftier  thought  is  roused  in  thee  1 
Doth  no  high  feeling  proudly  start 
From  ahnnber  in  thine  inmost  heart? 
No  secret  voice  thy  bosom  thrill. 
For  thine  own  Scotland  pleading  still  1 
Oh !  wake  thee  yet — ^indignant,  claim 
A  nobler  fiite,  a  purer  £aane, 
And  cast  to  earth  thy  fetters  riven, 
And  take  thine  offered  crown  from  heaven, 
^ake  I  in  that  high  majestic  lot 
Hay  the  daik  past  be  all  forgot ; 
And  Scotland  shall  forgive  the  field 
^ere  with  her  blood  thy  shame  was  seal'd. 
?en  I->though  on  that  fiital  plain 
^  my  heart's  brother  with  the  slain ; 
"nMrngh,  reft  of  his  heroic  worth, 
Xy  spirit  dwells  alone  on  earth ; 


And  when  all  other  grief  is  past» 

Must  tkii  be  oherish'd  to  the  last — 

Vm  lead  thy  battles,  guard  thy  throne^ 

With  fiiith  unspotted  as  his  own; 

Nor  in  thy  noon  of  fimie  recall 

Whoae  was  the  guilt  that  wrou^t  his  Ml* 

StiU  dost  thou  hear  in  stem  disdaint 
Are  Freedom's  warning  accents  vaint 
No  I  rcyyal  Bruce  I  within  thy  breast 
Wakes  each  high  thought,  too  long  snpproas'd. 
And  thy  heart's  noblest  feelings  live. 
Blent  in  that  suppliant  word — ^^  Forgive  1" 
**  Fozgive  the  wrongs  to  Scotland  done ! 
Wallace  I  thy  fiiirest  palm  is  won ; 
And,  kindling  at  my  country's  ahrine. 
My  soul  hath  caught  a  spark  from  thine. 
Oh  I  deem  not,  in  the  proudest  hour 
Of  triumph  and  exulting  power — 
Deem  not  the  light  of  peace  could  find 
A  home  within  my  troubled  mind. 
Conflicts  by  mortal  eye  unseen, 
Dark,  silent^  secret,  there  have  been. 
Known  but  to  Him  whose  glanoe  can  trace 
Thought  to  its  deepest  dwelling-place  1 
— ^Tis  past — and  on  my  native  shore 
I  tread,  a  rebel  son  no  more. 
Too  blest,  if  yet  my  lot  may  be 
In  glory's  path  to  follow  thee ; 
If  tears,  by  late  repentance  pour'd. 
May  lave  the  blood-stains  from  my  sword  !** 

Far  other  tears,  O  Wallace !  rise 
From  the  heart's  fountain  to  thine  eyes ; 
Bright,  holy,  and  uncheck'd  they  spring. 
While  thy  voice  fidters»  "Hail  1  my  King ! 
Be  every  wrong,  by  memory  traced, 
In  this  fiill  tide  of  joy  effaced : 
HaU !  and  rejoice  t — ^thy  race  shall  cUiim 
A  heritage  of  deathless  fiune. 
And  Scotland  ahaU  arise  at  length 
Miyestic  in  triumphant  strength, 
An  eagle  of  the  rock,  that  won 
A  way  through  tempests  to  the  sun. 
Nor  Bpom  the  visions,  wildly  grand. 
The  prophet-spirit  of  thy  land : 
By  torrent-wave,  in  desert  vast» 
Those  visions  o'er  my  thought  have  pass'd : 
Where  mountain  vapours  darkly  roll. 
That  spirit  hath  possess'd  my  soul ; 
And  shadowy  forms  have  met  mine  eye. 
The  beings  of  friturity ; 
And  a  deep  voice  of  years  to  be 
Hath  told  that  Scotland  shall  be  free  1 
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He  oomes  I  exolt,  thou  Sire  of  Kings ! 

fVom  thee  the  chie^  th'  avenger  eprings  1 

Far  o'er  the  land  he  oomes  to  save. 

Bis  banners  in  their  gloiy  wave. 

And  Albyn's  thousand  harps  awake 

On  hill  and  heath,  by  stream  and  lake. 

To  swell  the  strains  that  fikr  around 

Bid  the  proud  name  of  Bruce  resound  ! 

And  I — ^but  wherefore  now  recsll 

The  whisper*d  omens  of  my  fall  1 

They  come  not  in  mysterious  gloom — 

There  is  no  bondage  in  the  tomb  1 

O'er  the  soul's  world  no  tyrant  reigns, 

And  earth  alone  for  man  hath  chains ! 

What  though  I  perish  ere  the  hour 

When  Scotland's  vengeance  wakes  in  power? 

If  shed  for  her,  my  blood  shall  stain 

The  field  or  scaffold  not  in  vain : 

Its  voice  to  efforts  more  sublime 

Shall  rouse  the  spirit  of  her  clime ; 

And  in  the  noontide  of  her  lot. 

My  country  shall  forget  me  not  \** 


Art  thou  forgott  and  hath  thy  worth 
Without  its  glory  pass'd  from  earth  1 
Reet  with  the  brave,  whose  names  belong 
To  the  high  sanctity  of  song  I 
Chartered  our  reverence  to  control. 
And  traced  in  sunbeams  on  the  soul. 
Thine,  Wallace  I  while  the  heart  hath  still 
One  pulse  a  generous  thought  can  thrill — 
While  youth's  warm  tears  are  yet  the  meed 
Of  martyr's  death  or  hero's  deed. 
Shall  brightly  live  from  age  to  age. 
Thy  country's  proudest  heritage  1 
Midst  her  green  vales  thy  &me  is  dwelling. 
Thy  deeds  her  moimtain  winds  are  telling, 
Thy  memory  speaks  in  torrent-wave. 
Thy  step  hath  hallow'd  rock  and  cave, 
And  cold  the  wanderer's  heart  must  be 
That  holds  no  converse  there  with  thee ! 
Tet,  Scotland  I  to  thy  champion's  shade 
Still  are  thy  grateful  rites  delayVi ; 
Fh>m  lands  of  old  renown,  o'erspread 
With  proud  memorials  of  the  dead. 
The  trophied  urn,  the  breathing  bust. 
The  pillar  guarding  noble  dust^ 
The  shrine  where  art  and  genius  high 
Have  labour'd  for  eternity — 
The  stranger  comes :  his  eye  explores 
The  wilds  of  thy  migestic  shores, 
Tet  vainly  seeks  one  votive  stone 
Raised  to  the  hero  all  thine  own. 


Land  of  bright  deeds  and  minstrel -lore  I 
Withhold  that  guerdon  now  no  more. 
On  some  bold  height  of  awful  fonn. 
Stem  eyrie  of  the  doud  and  storm. 
Sublimely  mingling  with  the  skies^ 
Bid  the  proud  Cenotaph  arise : 
Not  to  record  the  name  that  thrills 
Thy  soul,  the  watch-word  of  thy  hills ; 
Not  to  assert,  with  needless  claim. 
The  bright  for  ever  of  its  fiune ; 
But,  in  the  ages  yet  untold. 
When  ottra  shall  be  the  days  of  old. 
To  rouse  high  hearts,  and  speak  thy  pride 
In  him,  for  thee  who  lived  and  died. 

were  thus  critical]^  notloed  aft  tiw  time  ol 


CTh6W 
publicaUon : — 

"  When  m  mmtloned  In  the  tent,  that  Mim  Wjwmw  had 
anthorlaed  the  Judges  who  awarded  to  her  the  ptte  to  eend 
her  poem  to  ni,  It  li  needleas  to  aay  with  irtiat  entfanriaaa  the 
propoial  of  reading  it  aloud  wae  reoelved  on  aO  lidet ;  and  at 
ite  ooncloelon  thunden  of  applauee  crowned  the  fmtaie  of  the 
lair  poet  Scotland  haa  her  BaUlle— Ireland  her  Tlgiie— 
England  her  Hemanfc"— Bfadfcwwf*  Maatuim,  voL  ▼.  BefiL 
ISlflL 

"  Mn  Hemani  ao  aoon  again  !-Hind  with  a  pahn  In  her 
hand !  We  wdeome  her  cordially,  and  r^ioe  to  find  the 
high  opinion  of  her  genioi  which  we  lately  expreond  ao  nn- 
equiYocally  oonflnned. 

'*  On  thia  anbnatlng  theme,  (the  meeting  of  Waliaoe  and 
Bruce,)  leveral  of  the  competiton,  we  ondcntand,  were  of 
the  other  aide  of  the  Tweed-Hi  drcumatance,  we  leara, 
waa  known  from  the  referenoei  before  the  prises  were 
mined.  Bfn  Henuuis*s  was  the  flnt  prise,  against  fifty- 
onmnetitors.  That  a  Scottish  prise,  for  a  poem  on  a  enl^^ 
pnranr,  proudly  Scottish,  has  been  adljud^  to  an  Etagfiih 
candidate,  is  a  proof  at  once  of  the  perfsct  Mmcas  of  the 
award,  and  of  the  merit  of  the  poem.  It  fiiftherdemonetntcs 
the  disappearanoe  of  thoee  Jealousies  whidi,  not  a  himdrsd 
years  ago,  would  have  denied  to  such  a  candidate  any  thing 
nice  a  (Ur  chance  with  a  native— if  we  can  suppose  any  poet 
in  the  south  then  dreaming  ot  making  the  trial,  or  vtewing 
Waliaoe  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  eneoiy,  and  a 
rebel  against  the  paramount  supremacy  of  Englaad.  We 
ddight  in  every  gleam  of  high  feeling  which  warms  the  two 
nations  alike,  and  ripens  yet  more  that  confidence  and  tym^ 
patiiy  which  bind  tliem  together  In  one  gmit  fiuony.**— JSdte. 
MonOUif  Review,  voL  iL 


The  estimation  into  wUdi  the  poeliy  of  Mr  w*-**** 
rising  at  this  tbne,  (1819,)  is  faidieated  hj  the  lbOowh«  pas- 
sage, from  a  clever  and  not  very  lenient  aatfav,  entitled 
'*  Common  Sense,**  than  published,  and  oantutly  beBeved 
to  have  emanated  fhnn  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr  1\Brrol,  now 
DInoessn  Bishop  of  Edinbuiyh.  When  alluding  to  the  fnaafe 
writan  of  the  ago,  Miss  BaUUe  ii  the  first  mentjoned  and 
characterised.    He  then  proceeds— 

"Kcxtl'dplM* 

TaUda  H«naiis,  laeond  In  tha  net; 

I  wonder  tha  Brrtom,  wbe  makm  toA  iMr 

on  aboat  nibMih,  nttnr  maitton  har. 

Tha7  mlghl  hmn  mM,  I  tlifnk,  fron  nerr  fDod  tiiawlliig 

MlatnM  raUda'a  work!  era  worth  tba  t«ii£i«." 

"  Mrs  Hemans,"  adds  the  critical  satfrisft  fai  a  note,  "  Is 
a  hdy,  (a  young  fauly,  I  believe,)  of  very  eonsUcfabls 
merit  Her  inuginatlon  is  vigorous,  her  language  copious 
and  etagant,  her  information  esteiuive^  I  have  ao  warn  of 
ascertainhig  the  eitent  of  her  fiune,  bol  she  evtalaty  dassrvsi 
well  of  the  republic  of  lettera" 

The  worthy  bishop  has  lived  to  read  **  The  Reoords  of 
Woman ;  **  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  rejoices  to  know  that 
the  aspirant  of  1819  has  now  taken  her  plaoa  amoBff  Britiih 
cksalcs.] 
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THE  ABEKCERRAQE. 

[Hm  tfente  with  whkh  the  fbOowing  tela  ii  interwoven 
mnkMiaibfiHittoHadtkuGuenwOtviludeGnnada, 
T1m7  oeeomd  in  tlM  xwgn  of  Abo  Abd«U,  or  AbdAli,  tlM  iMt 
Moodih  ktagof  that  city,  called  by  th«  Spaniardg  El  Key 
Cliioal  Hie  eoaqoeit  of  Gianada,  by  Ferdinand  and  Iia- 
bcOa,  li  aaid  by  aooit  faiitaKiana  to  have  been  graatly  fkcUi- 
tOed  by  the  Abeneenagee,  whoaa  defection  t*aa  the  result 
of  the  lepaatad  injnrfea  they  had  vieeiTad  Itom  the  king, 
altlM  iiutigation  of  the  Zegria.  One  of  the  most  beauUiul 
haOft  of  the  Alhambca  Ii  pointed  oat  as  the  loene  where  lo 
naoyof  the  famer  eelebtated  tribe  were  maaaaered;  and 
it  lUD  retelBa  their  name,  being  called  the  "  Bala  de  loa 
Abeaeenagea.'*  Many  of  the  moat  intaraating  old  Spanish 
ballads  rriata  to  the  erenta  of  tiiia  chindrons  and  romantic 
period.] 


qwt  M  eolera  daiv  (»»»««, 

dsMMIalapoidi  AlnaMnl* 

i,  yarw  q«'A  tmj9ax  U  n'y  s  qa'niM  sum 

1m  AAmti ;  al  11  aannit  m  taaeaiM,  paroa 

flOa  awair  pwda  una  varta.** 

BtMuotan. 


LonLT  ind  fltiU  are  now  thy  marble  halLa, 
Thou  fiur  Alhambra !  thare  the  feast  is  o'er ; 

And  with  the  murmur  of  thy  fountain-fiJla 
Blend  the  wild  tones  of  misstrelsy  no  more. 

Hoah'd  are  the  voices  that  in  yean  gone  by 
HsTe  moozn'd,  exalted,  maIUlnec^  through  thy 
towers; 

WHhin  thy  pillar'd  courts  the  graaa  waves  high, 
And  all  uncoltured  bloom  thy  fiuiy  bowerai 


Unheeded  there  the  flowering  myrtle  blows, 
Through  tan  arcades  unmazk'd  the  sunbeam 
BmileBy 

And  many  a  tint  of  soften'd  brillianoe  throws 
O'er  fretted  walla  and  shining  peristyles. 

And  wen  mig^t  Fancy  deem  thy  fitbrics  lone. 
So  ns^  so  silent,  and  so  wildly  &ir, 

Some  ehann'd  abode  of  beings  all  unknown, 
Poweriol  and  viewless,  children  of  the  air. 

For  there  no  footstep  treads  th*  enchanted  ground, 
^We  not  a  sound  the  deep  repose  pervades, 

^t  winds  and  founts,  difiusing  freshness  round, 
Tkioo^the  light  domesand  {graceful  colonnades. 


Far  other  tones  have  swell'd  those  courts  slong 
In  days  romance  yet  fondly  loves  to  trace 

The  dash  of  arms,  l^e  voice  of  choral  song, 
The  revels^  combats  of  a  vanish'd  raca 

And  yet  awhile,  at  Fancy's  potent  call. 
Shall  rise  that  race,  the  chivslrous,  the  bold ; 

Peopling  once  more  each  fiur  forsaken  hall 
With  stately  forms,  the  knights  and  chie&  of  old 

^The  sun  declines :  upon  Nevada's  height 

There  dweUs  a  mellow  flush  of  rosy  light ; 
Each  soaring  pinnacle  of  mountain  snow 
Smiles  in  the  richness  of  that  parting  glow. 
And  Darro*s  wave  reflects  each  passing  dye 
That  melts  and  mingles  in  th*  empuzpled  sky. 
Fragrance,  ezhsled  from  rose  and  citron  bower. 
Blends  with  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  hour ; 
Hush'd  are  the  winds,  and  nature  seems  to  sleep 
In  light  and  stillness ;  wood,  and  tower,  and  steep, 
Are  dyed  with  tints  of  glory,  only  given 
To  the  rich  evening  of  a  southem  heaven — 
Tints  of  the  sun,  whose  bright  fiirewell  is  fraught 
With  all  that  art  hath  dreamt,  but  never  caught 
— ^Yee^  Nature  sleeps ;  but  not  with  her  at  rest 
The  fieiy  peasions  of  the  human  breast     [sound, 
Hark  t  from  th'  Alhambra's  towers  what  stormy 
Each  moment  deepening,  wildly  sweUs  around? 
Those  are  no  tumults  of  a  festal  throngs 
Not  the  light  sambra^  nor  the  choral  song : 
The  combat  rages — ^'tis  the  shout  of  war, 
'Tis  the  loud  clash  of  shield  and  sdnutar. 
Within  the  Hall  of  lions,'  where  the  rays 
Of  eve,  yet  lingering,  on  the  fountain  blaze ; 
There,  girt  and  guarded  by  his  Zegri  bands. 
And  stem  in  wrath,  the  Moorish  monarch  stands : 
There  the  strife  centres — swords  around  him  wave, 
There  bleed  the  fiekllen,  there  contend  the  brave ; 
While  echoing  domes  return  the  battle-cry, 
"  Revenge  and  freedom  I  let  the  tyrant  die !" 
And  onward  rushing,  and  prevailing  still. 
Court,  hall,  and  tower  the  fierce  avengers  filL 
But  first  and  bravest  of  that  gallant  train. 
Where  foes  are  mightiest,  charging  ne'er  in  vain ; 

1  Ziunbra,  a  Moorish  danoe. 

*  The  Hall  of  Lions  was  the  principal  one  of  the  Alhambra, 
and  waa  ao  called  firom  twelve  scnlptiired  Uona  whkh  sap- 
ported  an  alabaster  basin  in  the  centre. 
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In  his  red  hand  the  sabre  glancing  bright^ 
His  dark  eye  flashing  with  a  fiercer  lights 
Ardent^  untired,  scarce  conscious  that  he  bleeds, 
His  Aben-Zumhs  ^  there  young  Hamet  leads  ; 
While  swells  his  voice  that  wild  acclaim  on  high, 
"  Bevenge  and  freedom  1  let  the  tyrant  die  !  *" 

Tes  1  traoe  the  footsteps  of  the  warrior's  wrath 
By  helm  and  corslet  shattered  in  his  path. 
And  by  the  thickest  harvest  of  the  slain. 
And  by  the  marble's  deepest  crimson  stain : 
Search  through  the  serriedfight^  where  loudest  cries 
IVom  triumph,  anguish,  or  despair,  arise ; 
And  brightest  where  the  shivering  &lchions  glare, 
And  where  the  ground  is  reddest — ^he  is  there. 
Yes  1  that  young  arm,  amidst  the  Zegri  host^ 
Hath  well  avenged  a  sire,  a  brother,  lost 

They  perish'd — ^not  as  heroes  should  have  died. 
On  the  red  field,  in  victory's  hour  of  pride. 
In  all  the  glow  and  sunshine  of  their  fiune^ 
And  proudly  smiling  as  the  death-pang  came : 
Oh  I  had  they  thut  expired,  a  warrior's  tear 
Had  flowed,  almost  in  triumph,  o'er  their  bier. 
For  thus  alone  the  brave  should  weep  for  those 
Who  brightly  pass  in  glory  to  repose. 
— ^Not  such  their  &te :  a  tyrant's  stem  command 
Doom'd  them  to  fiiU  by  some  ignoble  hand. 
As,  with  the  flower  of  all  their  high-bom  race, 
Summon'd  Abdallah's  royal  feast  to  grace. 
Fearless  in  hearty  no  dream  of  danger  nigh. 
They  sought  the  banquet's  gilded  hall — ^to  die. 
Betray'd,  unarm'd,  they  fell — ^the  fountain  wave 
Flowed  crimson  with  the  life-blood  of  the  brave. 
Till  fiir  the  fearful  tidings  of  their  &te 
Through  the  wide  dty  rang  from  gate  to  gate, 
And  of  that  lineage  each  surviving  son         [won. 
Rush'd  to  the  scene  where  vengeance  might  be 

For  this  young  Hamet  mingles  in  the  strife. 
Leader  of  battle,  prodigal  of  life. 
Urging  his  followers;,  till  their  foes,  beset, 
Stand  &int  and  breathless,  but  undaunted  yet 
Brave  Aben-Zurrahs,  on  I  one  efibrt  more. 
Tours  is  the  triumph,  and  the  conflict  o'er. 

But  lo  I  descending  o'er  the  darken'd  hall. 
The  twilight-shadows  fast  and  deeply  fall, 
Kor  yet  the  strife  hath  ceased  —  though  scarce 
they  know,  [foe ; 

Through  that  thick  gloom,  the  brother  from  the 

I  Aben-ZuRBhs :  the  nuM  thtit  written  b  taken  from  the 
tnuulaUon  of  an  Antblc  MS.  given  in  the  third  volume  of 
Bouffoanne's  Travels  through  Spain. 


Till  the  moon  rises  with  her  cloudless  ray. 

The  peaceM  moon,  and  gives  them  light  to  slay. 

Where  lurks  AbdallahT— midst  hisyielding  train 
They  seek  the  guilty  monarch,  but  in  vain- 
He  lies  not  number'd  with  the  valiant  dead. 
His  champions  round  him  have  not  vainly  bled ; 
But  when  the  twili^t  spread  her  shadowy  veil. 
And  his  last  warriors  found  each  effort  fail. 
In  wild  despair  he  fled— a  trusted  few. 
Kindred  in  crime,  are  still  in  danger  true ; 
And  o'er  the  scene  of  many  a  martial  deed. 
The  Vega's'green  expanse,  his  flying  footsteps  lead. 
He  pass'd  th'  Alhambra's  calm  and  lovely  bowers, 
Where  slept  the  glisteningleavesandfolded  flowers 
In  dew  and  starlight— there,  fit)m  grot  and  cave, 
Gush'd  in  wild  music  many  a  sparkling  wave ; 
There  on  each  breeze  the  breath  of  fragrance  rose. 
And  all  was  freshness,  beauty,  and  repose. 

But  thou,  dark  monarch  !  in  thy  bosom  reign 
Storms  that,  once  roused,  shall  never  sleep  again. 
Oh  I  vainly  bright  is  nature  in  the  course 
Of  him  who  flies  from  terror  or  remorse  1 
A  spell  is  round  ^ini  which  obscures  her  bloom. 
And  Hima  her  skiee  with  shadows  of  the  tomb ; 
There  smiles  no  Paradise  on  earth  so  fiiir 
But  guilt  will  raise  avenging  phantoms  there. 
AbdiJlah  heeds  not,  though  the  light  gale  roves 
Fraught  with  rich  odour,  stolen  from  ozvnge- 
groves ;  [rise. 

Hears  not  the  sounds  from  wood  and  brook  that 
Wild  notes  of  nature's  vesper-melodies ; 
Marks  not  how  lovely,  on  the  mountain's  head. 
Moonlight  and  snow  their  mingling  lustre  spread ; 
But  uiges  onward,  till  his  weary  band, 
Worn  with  their  toil,  a  moment's  pause  demand. 
He  stops,  and  tumiD£»  on  Granada's  fanes 
In  silence  gazing,  fiz'd  awhile  remains 
In  stem,  deep  silence :  o'er  his  feverish  brow. 
And  burning  cheek,  pure  breezes  freshly  blow, 
But  waft  in  fitful  murmtirs,  from  afar. 
Sounds  indistinctly  fearful — as  of  war. 
What  meteor  bursts  with  sudden  blaze  on  high. 
O'er  the  blue  clearness  of  the  stany  sky  ? 
Awful  it  rises,  like  some  Genie-fonn, 
Seen  midst  the  redness  of  the  desert  storm, 
Magnificently  dread — above,  below. 
Spreads  the  wild  splendour  of  its  deepening  glow. 


I  The  Tega,  the  plain  mrroundlng  Granada,  the  icene  of 
frequent  actlone  between  the  Moon  and  CfarbUana 

*  An  extreme  rednete  in  tlie  aky  is  tlie  pi— ige  of  tlir 
Simoom. — See  Brucb'8  Travels, 
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Lo !  from  the  AUumbra's  towers  the  Yivid  glare 
StreamB  throng  the  stUl  transparanoe  of  the  air  1 
AjeoffDg  crowds  hove  lit  the  mighty  pyre, 
Which  feeds  that  waying  pyramid  of  fire ; 
And  dome  snd  minaret,  riyer,  wood,  and  height, 
fnm  dim  pexvpectiye  start  to  ruddy  light. 

Oh  Heayen  I  the  angoiah  of  Abdallah's  soul. 
The  nge,  though  firaiUeaB,  yet  beyond  control  1 
Yet  most  he  oease  to  gaze,  and  raying  fly 
For  life— such  life  as  makea  it  bliss  to  die  1 
Od  yon  green  hei^t,  the  mosque,  but  half  reyeal'd 
Throogh  cypress-groyes,  a  safe  retreat  may  yield. 
Thither  his  steps  are  bent — yet  oft  he  turns. 
Watching  that  fearful  beacon  as  it  bums. 
But  paler  grow  the  sinking  flames  at  last. 
Flickering  they  lade,  their  crimson  light  is  past ; 
And  spiry  vapouis^  rising  o*er  the  scene, 
Mark  where  the  terrors  of  their  wrath  haye  been. 
And  now  his  feet  haye  reach'd  that  lonely  pile, 
Where  grief  and  terror  may  repose  awhile ; 
Embowei'd  it  stands,  midst  wood  and  cliiT  on  high. 
Through  the  gray  rocks  a  torrent  sparkling  nigh: 
He  hails  the  scene  where  eyery  care  should  cease. 
And  all — except  the  heart  he  brings — is  peace. 

There  is  deep  stillness  in  those  halls  of  stato 
Where  the  loud  cries  of  conflict  rang  so  lato ; 
StiUnesB  like  that,  when  fierce  the  Kamsin's  blast 
Hath  o'er  the  dwellings  of  the  desert  paas'd.^ 
Fearful  the  cahn — ^nor  yoice,  nor  step,  nor  breath 
DtBtmbs  that  aoene  of  beauty  and  of  death  : 
Those  yanhed  roo&  r&echo  not  a  sound. 
Save  Uie  wild  gush  of  waters — ^murmuring  round 

1  Of  tha  Knoaiii,  a  bot  math  wind,  common  in  Egypt, 
««  have  the  kIDowiog  Mooont  in  Yolneyli  TrsTcb :— *'  These 
*io<ls  an  hnown  In  BfTP*  by  the  gmcnl  name  of  tbe  winds 
of  flftj  days,  beauue  they  pravail  mora  frequent^  in  the  fifty 
^7*  pneediny  and  foUowing  the  equinox.  They  an  men- 
tkiaed  hj  tntieDcn  under  the  name  of  the  poisonona  winds 
«  hot  winds  ol  the  desert:  their  heat  is  so  ezoevive.  that  it 
ii  imam  to  torn  any  idea  of  its  violence  without  having 
apcrisBoed  it,  Whm  they  begin  to  Mow,  the  alQr,  at  other 
times  ao  dear  in  this  climate,  becomes  dark  and  heary ;  the 
■01  loses  liJa  splendoor,  and  appears  of  a  Tiolet  colour ;  tlie 
air hnot  dondy.bnt  gray  and  thidi,  and  is  filled  with  a sub- 
^doit,  wideh  penclntos  every  iriiere;  respiration  becomes 
abort  and  difl&eult,  the  sUn  parched  and  dry,  the  hmgs  are 
coBtrsded  and  pafaifnl,  and  the  body  consnmed  with  internal 
l^ttt.  In  inia  fa  eoolness  sou^t  for ;  marble,  iron,  water, 
*^i<>agh  the  son  no  longer  appears,  ara  hot :  the  streets  are 
^'c'oteil,  and  a  dead  dlenoe  pervades  every  wliere.  The 
^fOnt  of  towns  and  vHlagieB  shut  themselves  np  in  their 
^(MiBSyand  tfaoee  of  the  desert  in  tents,  or  holes  dug  in  the 
•All,  where  they  wait  the  termination  of  this  heat,  which 
^»maj  laaU  three  daya  Woe  to  the  traveller  whom  it  sur- 
I'Wi  moote  from  shelter :  be  must  snllier  all  its  dreadful 

mortaL** 


In  ceaseless  melodies  of  plaintiTe  tone. 
Through  chambers  peopled  by  the  dead  alonei 
O'er  the  mosaic  floors,  with  carnage  red, 
Breastplate  and  shield  and  doyen  helm  are  spread 
In  mingled  fragments — glittering  to  the  light 
Of  yon  still  moon,  whose  rays,  yet  BofUy  bri^it^ 
Their  streaming  lustre  tremulously  fhed. 
And  smile  in  placid  beauty  o'er  the  dead : 
0*er  features  where  the  fiery  spirit^s  trace 
E'en  death  itself  is  powerless  to  eflhoe ; 
O'er  those  who  flush'd  with  ardent  youth  awoke, 
When  glowing  mom  in  bloom  and  radiance  broka. 
Nor  dreamt  how  near  the  dark  and  frosen  deep 
Which  hears  not  Qlory  call,  nor  Anguish  weep ; 
In  the  low  silent  house,  the  narrow  spot, 
Home  of  fozgetfiilness — and  soon  forgot 


But  slowly  fade  the  stars — the  night  is  o'c 
Mom  beams  on  those  who  hail  her  lig^t  no  more; 
Slumberers  who  ne'er  shall  wake  on  earth  again. 
Mourners,  who  call  the  loyed,  the  lost,  in  yain. 
Tet  smiles  the  day — oh  t  not  for  mortal  tear 
Doth  nature  deyiate  from  her  calm  career : 
Nor  is  the  earth  loss  laughing  or  less  fiiir, 
Though  breaking heartshergladnessmaynotshars. 
O'er  the  cold  urn  the  beam  of  sunmier  glows. 
O'er  fields  of  blood  the  sephyr  freshly  blows ; 
Bright  shines  the  sun,  though  all  be  dai^  below. 
And  skies  arch  doudlees  o'er  a  world  of  woe ; 
And  flowers  renewed  in  spring's  green  pathway 

bloom. 
Alike  to  grace  the  banquet  and  the  tomb. 

Within  Qranada's  walls  the  fbneral  rite 
Attends  that  day  of  loyeliness  and  light ; 
And  many  a  chie^  with  dirges  and  with  tean, 
Is  gather'd  to  the  braye  of  other  years : 
And  Hamet,  as  beneath  the  cypress  shade 
His  martyr'd  brother  and  his  sire  are  laid. 
Feels  eyery  deep  resolye  and  burning  thought 
Of  ampler  yengeance  e'en  to  pasdon  wrought ; 
Tet  is  the  hour  alar — and  he  must  brood 
O'er  those  dark  dreams  awhile  in  solitude. 
Tumult  and  rage  are  hush'd — another  day 
In  still  solemnity  hath  pass'd  away. 
In  that  deep  dumber  of  exhausted  wrath, 
The  calm  that  follows  in  the  tempest's  path. 

And  now  AbdaUah  leayes  yon  peaceful  ftne. 
His  rayaged  dty  trayersing  again. 
No  sound  of  gladness  his  approach  preoedes; 
No  splendid  pageant  the  procesdon  leads ; 
Where'er  he  moyes  the  silent  streets  eloug. 
Broods  a  stem  quiet  o'er  the  sullen  throng. 
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No  Toioe  is  heurd;  but  in  each  alter'd  eye. 
Once  brightly  beaming  when  his  steps  were  nigh, 
And  in  each  look  of  those  whose  love  hath  fled 
IFrom  all  on  earth  to  slumber  with  the  dead. 
Those  by  his  guilt  made  desolatei,  and  thrown 
On  the  bleak  wilderness  of  life  alone — 
In  youth's  quick  glanoe  of  scarcenlissembled  rage, 
And  the  pale  mien  of  calmly-moumiul  age^ 
Hay  well  be  read  a  dark  and  fearful  tale 
Of  thought  that  ill  the  indignant  heart  can  veil. 
And  passion  like  the  hush'd  Tolcano's  power, 
That  waits  in  stillness  its  appointed  hour. 

No  more  the  clarion  from  Qranada's  wall8> 
Heard  o'er  the  Vega^  to  the  tourney  calls; 
No  more  her  graceful  daughters,  throned  on  high. 
Bend  o'er  the  lists  the  darkly-radiant  eye : 
Silence  and  gloom  her  palaces  o'enpread, 
And  song  is  hush'd,  and  pageantry  is  fled. 
—Weep,  flited  city  I  o'er  thy  heroes  weep- 
Low  in  the  dust  the  sons  of  gloiy  sleep  1 
Furl'd  are  their  banners  in  the  lonely  hall. 
Their  trophied  shields  hang  mouldering  on  the 

wall, 
Wildly  their  chargers  range  the  pastures  o'er — 
Their  voice  in  battle  shall  be  heard  no  more. 
And  they,  who  still  thy  tyrant's  wrath  surriye, 
Whom  he  hath  wrong'd  too  deeply  to  forgive, 
That  race  of  lineage  high,  of  worth  approved. 
The  chivalrous^  the  princely,  the  beloved — 
Thine  Aben-Zurrahs — ^they  no  more  shall  wield 
In  thyproud  cause  the  conquering  lance  and  shield : 
Condemn'd  to  bid  the  cherish'd  scenes  farewell 
Where  the  loved  ashes  of  their  fathers  dwell. 
And  fiir  o'er  foreign  plains  as  exiles  roam, 
Their  land  the  desert,  and  the  grave  their  home. 
Yet  there  is  one  shall  see  that  race  depart 
In  deep  thou^  silent  agony  of  heart : 
One  whose  daik  &te  must  be  to  mourn  alone, 
Unseen  her  Borrows  and  their  cause  unknown. 
And  veil  her  hearty  and  teach  her  cheek  to  wear 
That  smile  in  which  the  spirit  hath  no  share — 
Like  the  bright  beams  that  shed  their  fruitleesglow 
O'er  the  cold  solitude  of  Alpine  snow. 

Sofl,  fresh,  and  silent  is  the  midnight  hour. 
And  the  young  Zayda  seeks  her  lonely  bower ; 
That  Zegri  maid,  within  whose  gentle  mind 
One  name  is  deeply,  secretly  enshrined. 
That  name  in  vain  stem  reason  would  efface : 
Hornet  1  'tis  thine,  thou  foe  to  all  her  race ! 

And  yet  not  hers  in  bittemees  to  prove 
The  sleepless  pangs  of  unrequited  love- 


Fangs  which  the  rose  of  wasted  youth  oonsame, 
And  make  the  heart  of  all  delight  the  tomb, 
Check  the  free  spirit  in  its  eagle  flighty 
And  the  spring-mom  of  eariy  genius  blif^t : 
Not  such  hergrief— though  nowshe  wakes  to  weep. 
While  tearless  eyes  eiyoy  the  honey-dews  of  deep.' 

A  step  treads  lightly  through  the  dtron-ehedc, 
Lightly,  but  by  the  rustling  leaves  betta/d— 
Doth  her  young  hero  seek  thai  well-known  ^N>t, 
Scene  of  past  hours  that  ne'er  may  be  foigoti 
Tishe — ^but  changed  that  eye,  whose  glanoe  of  fin 
Could  like  a  sunbeam  hope  and  joy  in^^ire, 
As,  luminous  with  youth,  with  ardour  fraught, 
It  spoke  of  gloiy  to  the  inmost  thought : 
Thence  the  bright  spirit's  eloquence  hath  fled, 
And  in  its  wild  ezpreesio&  may  be  read     [shade, 
Stem  thoughts  and  fierce  resolves— now  Teil'd  in 
And  now  in  characters  of  fire  portray'd. 
Changed  e'en  his  voice — as  thus  its  mournful  tone 
Wakes  in  her  heart  each  feeling  of  his  own. 

"  Zayda  1  mydoomisfiz'd — another  day 
And  the  wrong'd  exile  shall  be  far  away; 
Far  from  the  scenes  where  BtiU  his  heart  must  be, 
His  home  of  youth,  and,  more  than  all— from  thee. 
Oh  I  what  a  doud  hath  gathered  o'er  my  lot 
Since  last  we  met  on  this  fair  tranquil  ^t ! 
Lovely  as  then  the  soft  and  silent  hoar. 
And  not  a  rose  hath  &ded  from  thy  bower; 
But  I — ^my  hopes  the  tempest  hath  o'erthrown. 
And  changed  my  hearty  to  all  but  thee  alone. 
Farewell,  high  thoughts !  inspiring  hopes  of  pnisc ! 
Heroic  visions  of  my  early  days  1 
In  me  the  glories  of  my  race  must  end— 
The  exile  hath  no  country  to  defend  1 
E'en  in  life's  mom  my  dreams  of  pride  are  o'er, 
Youth's  buoyant  spirit  wakes  for  me  no  more, 
And  one  wild  feeling  in  my  alter'd  breast 
Broods  darkly  o'er  the  ruins  of  the  resL 
Yet  fear  not  thou — to  thee,  in  good  or  ill. 
The  heart,  so  sternly  tried,  is  fidthfia  still  i 
But  when  my  steps  are  distant,  and  my  name 
Thou  hear^st  no  longer  in  the  song  of  fame; 
When  Time  steals  on,  in  silence  to  eflaoe 
Of  early  love  each  pure  and  sacred  trace, 
Causing  our  sorrows  and  our  hopes  to  seem 
But  as  the  moonlight  pictures  of  a  dream,— 
Still  shall  thy  soul  be  with  me,  in  the  truth 
And  all  the  fervour  of  affection's  youth  1 
If  such  thy  love,  one  beam  of  heaven  shall  play 
In  lonely  beauty  o'er  thy  wanderer^s  way." 

I  "Eigoytiieboiifly.heavyMtowofiliniibar."— 8iiAKarc^«*> 
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"ijk  not  if  such  my  love  1  Oh !  trust  the  mind 
To  grief  so  loDg,  so  lileiitly  reagn'd  1 
Let  the  lig^t  spirit,  neTer  by  borow  tanght 
The  pan  and  lofty  constancy  of  thoaght» 
Iti  fleeting  trials  eager  to  fozget» 
Rise  with  elaatie  power  o'er  each  regret  1 
FosteKd  in  tean»  owr  yoong  affsction  grew. 
And  I  have  leam'd  to  sofEer  and  be  true. 
Deem  not  my  lore  s  fraily  ^hemeral  flower, 
Noned  by  soft  snnshine  and  the  balmy  shower ; 
No !  'tis  the  child  of  tempests^  and  defies. 
And  meets  nndianged,  the  anger  of  the  ddes  I 
Too  well  I  feely  with  griefs  prophetie  heart, 
That  ne'er  to  meet  in  happier  days  we  part 
We  part  I  and  e'en  this  agonising  hour, 
WheQ  love  first  feels  his  own  o'erwhelming  power, 
Shall  won  to  memory's  fix'd  snd  teaifiil  eye 
Seem  almost  hi^inesi — for  thou  wert  nigh  ! 
YeB !  when  this  heart  in  solitude  shall  bleed. 
As  days  to  days  all  wearily  succeed. 
When  doomed  to  weep  in  loneliness,  'tvrill  be 
Almost  like  rapture  to  have  wept  with  thee  1 

"Bat  thou,  my  Hamet !  thou  canst  yet  bestow 
AH  that  of  joy  my  bli^ted  lot  can  know. 
Oh!  be  thou  stai  the  high-eoul'd  and  the  brave, 
To  whom  my  first  and  fondest  vows  I  gave  ; 
In  thy  proud  ftme's  ontamish'd  beauty  still 
The  lofty  visions  of  my  youth  fblfiL 
So  shall  it  soothe  me,  midst  my  heart's  despair. 
To  hold  undimm'd  one  glorious  image  there  ! " 

"Zayda,  my  best-beloved  f  my  words  too  well, 
Too  soon,  thy  bright  illusions  must  dispel ; 
Yet  must  my  soul  to  thee  unveil'd  be  shown. 
And  an  ita  dreams  and  all  its  passions  known. 
ThoQ  shalt  not  be  deceived— for  pure  as  heaven 
1>  thy  young  lore,  in  fiuth  and  fervour  given. 
I  said  my  heart  was  changed — and  would  thy 

thon^t 
Explore  the  min  hj  thy  kindred  wrought, 
In  iancy  trace  the  land  whose  towers  and  fimee, 
Ciush'd  by  the  earthquake,  strew  its  ravaged 

plains; 
And  such  that  heart  where  desolation's  hand 
Hath  bli([J)ted  all  that  once  was  fiur  or  grand  1 
Bat  Yengeanoe,  fiz*d  upon  her  burning  throne. 
Site  midst  the  wreck  in  sdlenoe  and  alone; 
^d  I,  in  stem  devotion  at  her  ahrine, 
Each  softer  feeling;  bat  my  love,  resign. 
Yes !  they  whose  splxits  all  my  thoughts  control, 
Who  hold  dread  converse  with  my  thrflling  soul ; 
'^^t  the  bctrny'd,  the  sacrificed,  the  brave, 
^^  fill  a  blood-stained  and  untimely  grave, 


Must  be  avenged  !  and  pity  and  remorse 
In  that  stem  cause  are  banish'd  finom  my  coursa 
Zayda  I  thoa  tremblest— and  thy  gentle  breast 
Shrinks  fixmi  the  passions  that  destroy  my  rest ; 
Tet  shall  thy  Ibnn,  in  many  a  stonny  hour. 
Pass  brightly  o'er  my  soul  with  softening  power. 
And,  oft  recall'd,  thy  voice  beguile  my  lot, 
like  some  sweet  lay,  once  heard,  and  ne'er  fingoi 


"But  the  night  wanea— the  hours  too  swifUy  fly. 
The  bitter  moment  of  fiirewell  draws  nigh ; 
Tet,  loved  one  !  weep  not  thus — ^in  joy  or  pain. 
Oh  1  trust  thy  Hsmet,  we  shall  meet  sgain  I 
Yesi,  we  shall  meet  I  and  haply  smile  at  last 
On  all  the  clouds  and  conflicts  of  the  past 
On  that  fiur  vision  teach  thy  thoughts  to  dwell. 
Nor  deem  these  mingling  tears  our  last  fiire- 
welll" 

Is  the  voice  huah'd,  whose  loved  expressive  tone 
Thrill'd  to  her  heart — and  doth  she  weep  alone? 
Alone  she  weeps ;  that  hour  of  parting  o'er. 
When  shall  the  pang  it  leaves  be  felt  no  morel 
The  gale  breathes  light,  snd  fims  her  bosom  fair. 
Showering  the  dewy  rose-leaves  o'er  her  hsir; 
But  ne'er  for  her  shall  dwell  reviving  povrer 
In  balmy  dew,  soft  breeze,  or  fragrant  flower. 
To  wake  once  more  that  calm  serene  delight, 
The  soul's  young  bloom,  which  passion's  breatli 

could  bhght— 
The  smiling  stillness  of  life's  morning  hour. 
Ere  yet  the  day-star  bums  in  all  his  power. 
Meanwhile  through  groves  of  deep  luxurious 

shade^ 
In  the  rich  foliage  of  the  South  array'd, 
Hamet,  ere  dawns  the  earliest  blush  of  day. 
Bends  to  the  vale  of  tombs  his  pensive  way. 
Fair  is  that  scene  where  palm  and  cypress  wave 
On  hig^  o'er  many  an  Aben^Zurrah's  grave. 
Lonely  and  fiiir,  its  fresh  snd  glittering  leaves 
\^^th  the  young  myrtle  there  the  laurel  weaves. 
To  canopy  the  dead ;  nor  wanting  there 
Flowers  to  the  tur^  nor  fragrance  to  the  air, 
Norwood-bird's  note!,  nor  &11  of  plsintive  stream — 
Wild  musio,  soothing  to  the  mourner's  dream. 
There  sleep  the  chie&  of  old — ^their  combats  o'er. 
The  voice  of  gloxy  thrills  their  hearts  no  more. 
Unheard  by  them  th'  awakening  clarion  blows; 
The  sons  of  war  at  length  in  peace  repose. 
No  martial  note  is  in  the  gale  that  sighs 
Where  proud  their  trophied  sepulchres  arise, 
Hid  founts,  and  shades,  and  flowers  of  brightest 

bloom — 
As,  in  his  native  vale,  some  shepherd's  tomb. 
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There,  where  the  trees  their  thickest  foliage 

spread 
Dark  o'er  that  silent  Talley  of  the  dead ; 
Where  two  fiiar  pillars  rise,  embowered  and  lone. 
Not  yet  with  ivy  dad,  with  moss  o'ei^prown, 
Young  Hamet  kneels — ^while  thus  his  vows  are 

pour'd. 
The  fearful  vows  that  consecrate  his  sword : 
— "  Spirit  of  him  who  first  within  my  mind 
Each  loftier  aim,  each  nobler  thought  enshrined, 
And  taught  my  steps  the  line  of  light  to  trace 
Left  by  the  glorious  figtthers  of  my  race. 
Hear  thou  my  voice  ! — for  thine  is  with  me  still, 
In  every  dream  its  tones  my  bosom  thrill. 
In  the  deep  calm  of  midnight  they  are  near, 
IGdst  busy  throngs  they  vibrate  on  my  ear, 
Still  murmuring  'vengeance ! ' — ^nor  in  vain  the  call. 
Few,  few  shall  triumph  in  a  hero's  fidl  I 
Cold  as  thine  own  to  glory  and  to  fiune, 
Within  my  heart  there  lives  one  only  aim  ; 
There,  till  th'  oppressor  for  thy  fisite  atone, 
Concentring  evexy  thought,  it  reigns  alone. 
I  win  not  weep — reyenge^  not  grief,  must  be. 
And  blood,  not  tears,  an  ofFering  meet  for  thee ; 
But  the  dark  hour  of  stem  delight  will  come. 
And  thou  shalt  triumph,  warrior !  in  thy  tomb. 

"Thou,  too,  my  brother  I  thou  art  pass'd  away. 
Without  thy  £une,  in  life's  fiur  dawning  day. 
Son  of  the  brave  I  of  thee  no  trace  will  shine 
In  the  proud  annals  of  thy  lofty  line ; 
Nor  shall  thy  deeds  be  deathless  in  the  lays 
That  hold  communion  with  the  after<layB. 
Tet,  by  the  wreaths  thou  might'st  have  nobly  won, 
Hadst  thou  but  Uyed  till  rose  thy  noontide  sun ; 
By  gloxy  lost,  I  swear !  by  hope  betray'd. 
Thy  &te  shall  amply,  dearly,  be  repaid  : 
War  with  thy  foes  I  deem  a  holy  strife. 
And  to  avenge  thy  death  devote  my  life. 

"  Hear  ye  my  vows,  0  spirits  of  the  slain  ! 
Hear,  and  be  with  me  on  the  battle-plain  I 
At  noon,  at  midnight,  still  around  me  bide. 
Rise  on  my  dreams,  and  tell  me  how  ye  died  */' 


CANTO  n. 

"  Oh  :  bm  piwnrid*  11  a«lo 

Cb'  TToni  per  dalltll  nuri  1UU>  boo  ila. 


Altihu. 


Fajk  land  !  of  chivalry  the  old  domain, 
Land  of  the  vine  and  olive,  lovely  Spain  ! 


Though  not  for  thee  with  classic  shores  to  vie 
In  charms  that  fix  th'  enthusiast's  pensive  eye : 
Tet  hast  thou  scenes  of  beauty,  richly  frau^t 
With  all  that  wakes  the  glow  of  lofty  thought; 
Fountains,  and  vales,  and  rocks,  whose  ancdent  name 
High  deeds  have  raised  to  mingle  with  their  £unc. 
Those  scenes  are  peaceful  now :  the  citron  bloire, 
Wild  spreads  the  myrtle,  where  the  brave  repose. 
No  sound  of  battle  swells  on  Douro*s  shore. 
And  banners  wave  on  Ebro's  banks  no  more. 
But  who,  unmoved,  unawed,  shall  coldly  tread 
Thy  fields  that  sepulchre  the  mighty  dead! 
Blest  be  that  soil  1  where  England's  heroes  share 
The  grave  of  chiefii,  for  ages  slumbering  there  ; 
Whose  names  are  glorious  in  romantic  lays, 
The  wild,  sweet  chronicles  of  elder  days — 
By  goatherd  lone  and  rude  Serrano  sung 
Thy  cypress  dells  and  vine-clad  rocks  among. 
How  oft  those  rocks  have  ecbo'd  to  the  tale 
Of  knights  who  fell  in  Roncesvalles'  vale ; 
Of  him,  renown'd  in  old  heroic  lore, 
First  of  the  brave,  the  gallant  Campeador ; 
Of  those,  the  £amed  in  song,  who  proudly  died 
When  Bio  Verde  roll'd  a  crimson  tide ; 
Or  that  high  name,  by  Qardlaso's  might 
On  the  Qreen  Vega  won  in  single  fight.^ 

Bound  fiur  Qranada,  deepening  from  a&r. 
O'er  that  Qreen  Vega  rose  the  din  of  war. 
At  mom  or  eve  no  more  the  sunbeams  shone 
O'er  a  calm  scene,  in  pastoral  beauty  lone ; 
On  helm  and  corslet  tremulous  they  glanced. 
On  shield  and  spear  in  quivering  lustre  danced. 
Far  as  the  sight  by  dear  Xenil  could  rove, 
Tents  rose  around,  and  banners  glanced  above : 
And  steeds  in  gorgeous  tracings,  armour  briglit 
With  gold,  reflecting  every  tint  of  light, 
And  many  a  floating  plume  and  blazon'd  shield 
Difiuaed  romantic  splendour  o'er  the  £eld. 

There  swell  those  sounds  that  bid  the  life-blood 
start 
Swift  to  the  mantling  cheek  and  beating  heart : 
The  clang  of  echoing  steel,  the  charger's  neigh. 
The  measured  tread  of  hosts  in  war's  array ; 
And,  oh  1  that  music,  whose  exulting  breath 
Speaks  but  of  glory  on  the  road  to  death ; 
In  whose  wild  voice  there  dwells  inspiring  power 
To  wake  the  stormy  joy  of  danger's  hour; 
To  nerve  the  arm,  the  spirit  to  sustain. 
Bouse  ftom  despondence,  and  support  in  pain ; 

1  Garciluo  de  la  Tega  derived  hii  nirname  from  a  tingfa 
combat  (tn  which  ho  wai  the  Tictor)  with  ii  Moor,  on  tin 
Tega  of  Granada. 
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And,  midst  the  deepening  tumtilts  of  the  strife. 
Teach  every  pulae  to  thrill  with  more  than  life. 

Hlgfa  o'er  the  camp,  in  many  a  broider'd  fold. 
Floats  to  the  wind  a  standard  rich  with  gold : 
There,  imaged  on  the  croes,  his  form  appears 
Who  drank  for  man  the  bitter  cup  of  tears — ' 
HU  form,  whoee  word  recall'd  the  spirit  fled, 
Now  borne  by  hoets  to  guide  them  o'er  the  dead ! 
O'er  yon  fiur  walla  to  plant  the  cross  on  high, 
Spain  hath  sent  forth  her  flower  of  chiTalry. 
Fired  with  that  ardour  which,  in  days  of  yore. 
To  Syrian  plains  the  bold  cnuaders  bore ; 
Elate  with  lolfy  hope,  with  martial  zeal. 
They  oome,  the  gallaiit  children  of  Castile; 
The  prood,  the  calmly  dignified : — and  there 
Ebro's  dark  sons  with  haughty  mien  repair. 
And  those  who  guide  the  fiery  steed  of  war 
ftom  yon  rich  province  of  the  western  star.' 

But  thon,  conspicuous  midst  the  glittering  scene. 
Stem  grandeur  stamp'd  upon  thy  princely  mien ; 
Known  by  the  foreign  garb,  the  silvery  vest, 
The  SDow-white  charger,  and  the  azure  crest,' 
Young  Aben-Zurrah  1  midst  that  host  of  foes, 
Whyahines  C&jf  helm,  thy  Moorish  hmoel  Disclose! 
^Iiy  rise  the  tents  where  dwell  thy  kindred  train, 
OaonofAMc!  midst  the  sons  of  Spain  1 
Hast  thou  with  these  thy  nation's  fiill  conspired. 
Apostate  chief  1  by  hope  of  vengeance  fired  ? 
How  art  thou  changed !  still  first  in  every  fight, 
Hamet  the  Moor  1  Castile's  devoted  knight  1 
There  dwells  a  fiery  lustre  in  thine  eye. 
But  not  the  light  that  shone  in  days  gone  by ; 
There  is  wild  ardour  in  thy  look  and  tone. 
Bat  not  the  soul's  expression  once  thine  own. 
Nor  ang^t  like  peace  within.    Tet  who  sbaU  say 
What  secret  thoughts  thina  inmost  heart  may 
sway] 

*  **  El  Rcy  D.  Fernando  bolTl6  k  la  Tega,  j  poMb  m  Real 
i  la  rirta  de  Boecar,  a  vqrato  j  »ef»  dias  del  mce  da  Abrfl, 
tdooda  fbi  fortfficado  de  todo  lo  neoeMario;  poniendo  el 
^^IvMuM)  toda  nx  gtnte  en  eiqiiadron,  eon  todae  ens  van- 
doM  tendidas,  y  an  Real  Bitandarto,  el  qoal  Uerava  por 
(HTia  as  cautalo  cfiiclflcadiOu**->J7MoKa  de  lot  Ovemu 
GniadeOramida. 

>  AjMkfania  tigniflee.  In  Axable,  the  r^fam  of  the  evening 
« the  vert;  in  a  word,  the  Hegperia  of  the  Oreeke.— See 
<^Ami*a  BAUoL  Ar^bk<hHiipana,  and  OiBBOir'a  DeeUM 

'  "  Loi  AbeocamgcB  aaUeron  con  ea  acoetnmbrada  librea 
*2>il  7  Uanea,  todoe  Denoe  de  rioos  tezidoe  de  plata,  he 
pinnie  de  la  mfama  color ;  en  rai  adargai,  m  aooetmnbrada 
^'^^  alvagBB  quo  dcaqnIzalaTan  leonee,  j  otroe  on  mnndo 
qoe  lo  dahada  nn  Mitrafe  oon  on  baeton."    Qmrrat  CivUa 


I  No  eye  but  Heaven's  may  pierce  that  curtaiu'd 
breast. 
Whose  joys  and  griefs  alike  are  unexpressed. 

There  hath  been  oombat  on  the  tented  plain ; 
The  Vega's  turf  is  red  with  many  a  stain ; 
And,  rent  and  trampled,  banner,  crest,  and  shield 
Tell  of  a  fierce  and  well-contested  field. 
But  all  is  peaoefiil  now :  the  west  is  bright 
With  the  rich  splendour  of  departing  light ; 
Mulhaoen's  peak,  half  lost  amidst  the  sky, 
OlowB  like  a  purple  evening-doud  on  high. 
And  tints,  that  mock  the  pencil's  art»  o'ersproad 
Th'  eternal  snow  that  crowns  Veleta's  head  ;^ 
While  the  warm  sunset  o'er  the  landscape  throws 
A  solenm  beauty,  and  a  deep  repose, 
dosed  are  the  toils  and  tumults  of  the  day. 
And  Hamet  wanders  finom  the  camp  away. 
In  silent  musings  rapt : — ^the  slaughtered  brave 
Lie  thickly  strewn  by  Darro's  rippling  wave. 
Soft  &I1  the  dews — but  other  drops  have  dyed 
The  scented  shrubs  that  fringe  the  river  side. 
Beneath  whoee  shade,  as  ebbing  life  retired. 
The  wounded  sought  a  shelter — and  expired." 
Lonely,  and  lost  in  thoughts  of  other  days. 
By  the  bright  windings  of  the  stream  he  strays, 
Till,  more  remote  from  battle's  ravaged  scene, 
AU  is  repose  and  solitude  serene. 
There,  'neath  an  olive's  ancient  shade  reclined, 
Whose  rustling  foliage  waves  in  evening's  wind. 
The  harqas'd  warrior,  yielding  to  the  power. 
The  mild  sweet  influence  of  the  tranquil  hour. 
Feels  by  degrees  a  long-forgotten  calm 
Shed  o'er  his  troubled  soul  unwonted  balm ; 
His  wrongs,  his  woes,  his  dark  and  dubious  lot, 
The  past,  the  future,  are  awhile  forgot ; 
And  Hope,  scarce  own'd>yet  stealing  o'er  his  breast. 
Half  dares  to  whisper*  "  Thou  shalt  yet  be  blest!" 

Such  his  vagne  musings — ^but  a  plaintive  sound 
Breaks  on  the  deep  and  solemn  stillness  round ; 
A  low,  half-stifled  moan,  that  seems  to  rise 
From  life  and  death's  contending  agonies. 
He  turns:  Who  shares  with  him  that  lonely  shadel 
— ^A  youthful  warrior  on  his  death-bed  laid. 
AU  rent  and  stain'd  his  broider'd  Moorish  vest» 
The  corslet  shatter'd  on  his  bleeding  breast ; 
In  his  cold  hand  the  broken  falchion  strain'd. 
With  life's  last  force  convulsively  retain'd; 

«  The  loftiest  heights  of  the  Siena  Nemda  are  thoee  called 
Mnlhaoen  and  Picacho  de  Teleta. 

s  It  is  known  to  be  a  frequent  circnmstanoe  In  battle,  that 
the  dying  and  the  wounded  drag  tbemsehres,  as  it  wen 
mechanically,  to  the  shelter  which  may  be  aflbrded  by  any 
bosh  or  thicket  on  the  Add. 
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His  plumage  eoil'd  with  dust,  with  crimson  dyed. 
And  the  red  lanoe  in  fragments  by  his  side : 
He  lies  forsaken — ^pillow'd  on  his  shield. 
His  helmet  raised,  his  lineaments  reveal'd. 
Pale  is  that  quiyering  lip,  and  vanish'd  now 
The  light  once  throned  on  that  commanding  brow; 
And  o*er  that  &ding  eye,  still  upward  cast. 
The  shades  of  death  are  gathering  dark  and  &Bt 
Tet,  as  yon  rising  moon  her  light  serene 
Sheds  the  pale  olive's  waving  boughs  between. 
Too  well  can  Hamet's  oonsdous  heart  retrace. 
Though  changed  thus  fearfully,  that  pallid  face. 
Whose  every  feature  to  his  soul  conveys 
Some  bitter  thought  of  long-departed  days. 

"  Oh  1  is  it  thus,"  he  cries,  "we  meet  at  last  1 
Friend  of  my  soul  in  years  for  ever  past  1 
Hath  &te  but  led  me  hither  to  behold 
The  last  dread  struggle,  ere  that  heart  is  cold, — 
Receive  thy  latest  agonising  breath. 
And  with  vain  pity  soothe  the  pangs  of  death  1 
Tet  let  me  bear  thee  hence — while  life  remains. 
E'en  though  thus  feebly  circling  through  thy  veins, 
Some  healing  balm  thy  sense  may  still  revive ; 
Hope  is  not  lost — and  Osmyn  yet  may  live  ! 
And  blest  were  he  whose  timely  care  should  save 
A  heart  so  noble,  e'en  from  glory's  grave." 

Roused  by  those  accents,  from  his  lowly  bed 
The  dying  warrior  faintly  lifts  his  head ; 
O'er  Hamef  s  mien,  with  vague  uncertain  gaze. 
His  doubtful  glance  awhile  bewildered  strays ; 
Till  by  degrees  a  smile  of  proud  disdain 
Lights  up  those  features  late  convulsed  with  pain ; 
A  quivering  radiance  flashes  from  his  eye. 
That  seems  too  pure,  too  fall  of  soul,  to  die ; 
And  the  mind's  grandeur,  in  its  parting  hour. 
Looks  from  that  brow  with  more  than  wonted 
power. 

"Away  1"  he  cries,  in  accents  of  command. 
And  proudly  waves  his  cold  and  trembling  hand. 
"Apostate,  hence  I  my  soul  shall  soon  be  free — 
E'en  now  it  soars;,  disdaining  aid  frem  thee. 
'Tis  not  for  thee  to  dose  the  &ding  eyes 
Of  him  who  fiiithfrd  to  his  country  dies ; 
Not  for  thy  hand  to  raise  the  drooping  head 
Of  him  who  sinks  to  rest  on  glory's  bed. 
Soon  shall  these  pangs  be  closed,  this  conflict 

o'er. 
And  worlds  be  mine  where  thou  canst  never  soar : 
Be  thine  existence  with  a  blighted  name, 
MixM  the  bright  death  which  seals  a  warrior's 

fiime  r 


The  glow  hath  vanish'd  from  his  cheek — his  ejo 
Hath  lost  that  beam  of  parting  eneigy ; 
Frozen  and  fiz'd  it  seems — his  brow  is  chill ; 
One  struggle  more — ^Uiat  noble  heart  is  stilL 
Departed  warrior  I  wero  thy  mortal  throes, 
Were  thy  last  pangs,  ere  nature  found  repooe. 
More  keen,  more  bitter,  than  th*  envenom'd  dart 
Thy  dying  words  have  left  in  Hamef  s  heart  t 
7%y  pangs  were  transient;  hit  shall  sleep  no  zoore, 
Till  life's  delirious  dream  itself  be  o'er; 
But  thou  shalt  rest  in  glory,  and  thy  grave 
Be  the  pure  altar  of  the  patriot  brave. 
Oh,  what  a  change  that  little  hour  hath  wrought 
In  the  high  spirit  and  unbending  thought  1 
Tet»  from  himself  each  keen  regret  to  hide^ 
Still  Hamet  struggles  with  indignant  pride ; 
While  his  soul  rises,  gathering  aU  its  force, 
To  meet  the  fearful  conflict  with  remorse. 

To  thee,  at  length,  whose  artless  love  hath,  been 
His  own,  unchanged,  through  many  a  stormy 

scene; 
Zaydal  to  thee  his  heart  for  refoge  flies ; 
Thou  still  art  ftithfiil  to  affection's  tiee, 
Tes  1  let  the  world  upbnud,  let  foes  contemn. 
Thy  gentle  breast  the  tide  will  firmly  stem ; 
And  soon  thy  smile  and  soft  nftnanling  voice 
Shall  bid  his  troubled  soul  again  rejoioe. 

Within  Qranada's  walls  are  hearts  and  hands 
Whose  aid  in  secret  Hamet  yet  conmiands ; 
Nor  hard  the  task,  at  some  propitious  hour. 
To  win  his  silent  way  to  Zayda's  bower. 
When  night  and  peace  are  brooding  o'er  the  world. 
When  mute  the  clarions,  and  the  banners  fnrl'd. 
That  hour  is  come — end,  o'er  the  anna  be  bears, 
A  wandering  fi&kir's  garb  the  dhieftain  wears : 
Diaguise  that  ill  fbom  pieromg  eye  oould  hide 
The  lofty  port,  and  glance  of  martial  pride ; 
But  night  befriends — ^through  paths  obsoure  he 

pass'd. 
And  hail'd  the  lone  and  lovely  scene  at  last ; 
Toung  Zayda's  chosen  haunt,  the  fieur  alcove. 
The  sparkling  fountain,  and  the  orange  grove : 
Calm  in  the  moonli^t  smiles  the  still  xBtreat, 
As  form'd  alone  for  happy  hearts  to  meet. 
For  happy  hearts  1— not  such  as  hers,  who  there 
Bends  o'er  her  lute  with  dark  unbraided  hair ; 
That  maid  of  Zegri  race,  whose  eye,  whose  mien, 
TeU  that  despair  her  bosom's  guest  hath  been. 
So  lost  in  thought  she  seems,  the  warrior's  feet 
Unheard  approach  her  solitary  seat, 
Till  his  known  accents  every  sense  restoi^e — 
"  My  own  loved  Zayda !  do  we  meet  onoe  more  T 
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She  Bttiii^  ahe  taroft— ihe  lightning  of  surprue, 
Of  suddan  nptore,  flaabes  from  her  eyea ; 
But  thai  ia  fleeting — ^Lt  ia  past — and  how 
Far  other  mewning  daitena  o'er  her  brow : 
Changed  ia  her  aspect^  and  her  tone  aerere — 
"  Henoa^  Aben-Zonah  1   death  anzTounda  thee 

herel" 
''Zayda  t  what  meana  that  (^anoe,iin]ike  thine  ownl 
What  mean  thoee  worda,  and  that  unwonted  tone  1 
I  win  not  deem  thee  dianged — bat  in  thy  fiioe. 
It  ia  not  joy,  it  ia  not  love,  I  trace  I 
It  waa  not  thna  in  other  daya  we  met : 
Hath  time,  hath  abaence,  taught  thee  to  Ibiget  t 
Oh !  sjpeak  onoe  more — theae  riaing  doubta  diapel : 
One  amile  of  tendemeaa,  and  all  ia  well !" 

"  Kot  thna  we  met  in  other  days  !— oh,  no  1 
Thoa  wart  not^  warrior,  then  thy  countiya  foe  ! 
rhoee  daya  are  past — ^we  ne'er  ahall  meet  again 
With  hearta  all  warmth,  all  confidence,  aa  then. 
Bttt  tly  daxk  aool  no  gentler  feelingB  away, 
Leader  of  hostile  banda  I  away,  away  1 
On  in  thy  path  of  triomph  and  of  power, 
Noi  panae  to  raiae  from  earth  a  blighted  flower." 

"And  tkou,  too,  changed  1  thine  earthly  tow 
forgot  I 
This,  thia  alone,  waa  wanting  to  my  lot ! 
Exiled  and  aoom'd,  of  ereiy  tie  bereft, 
Thy  lore,  the  deeert'a  lonely  fount,  was  left ; 
And  thon,  my  aooTa  laat  hope,  its  lingering  beam, 
Thoa!  the  good  angel  of  each  brighter  dream, 
Wert  an  the  baxrenneaa  of  life  poaaeat 
To  wake  one  aoft  affection  in  my  breast ! 
llut  liaion  ended — &te  hath  nought  in  store 
Of  joy  or  aorrow  e'er  to  touch  me  more. 
Oo,  Zegri  maid  I  to  aoenea  of  aunahine  fly, 
From  the  atem  pupil  of  adversity  ! 
And  DOW  to  hope,  to  confidence,  adieu ! 
If  thou  art  fidihlesa,  who  shall  e'er  be  true  1" 

"Hamet !  oh,  wrong  me  not  1 — I  too  could  speak 
Of  tomrpm — trace  them  on  my  teAod  dieek. 
In  the  aunk  eye,  and  in  the  wasted  form. 
That  teU  the  heart  hath  nuxaed  a  canker-worm  t 
But  worda  were  idle — read  my  sufferings  there, 
^^here  grief  ia  stamp'd  on  all  that  onoe  was  fiur. 

"  Oh,  wert  thou  atiH  what  once  I  fondly  deem'd. 
An  that  thy  mien  expreaa'd,  thy  spirit  seem'd. 
My  lore  had  been  derotion ! — till  in  death 
Thy  name  had  trembled  on  my  latest  breath. 
But  not  the  chief  who  leads  a  lawless  band 
To  crash  the  altars  of  his  natiye  land ; 


Th*  apostate  aon  of  heroes,  whose  diagrace 
Hath  stain'd  the  trophiea  of  a  {^rioua  race ; 
Not  Aim  I  loved — but  one  whoae  youthful  name 
Waa  pure  and  radiant  in  unaullied  fiune. 
Hadst  thou  but  died,  ere  yet  diahonouz'a  doud 
O'er  that  young  name  had  gather'd  aa  a  shroud, 
I  then  had  moum'd  thee  proudly,  and  my  grief 
In  ita  own  loftineaa  had  found  relief; 
A  noble  aorrow,  oheriah'd  to  the  last, 
When  every  meaner  woe  had  long  been  past 
Tea  1  let  affection  weep — ^no  common  tear 
She  aheda  when  bending  o'er  a  hero's  bier. 
Let  nature  moum  the  dead — a  grief  like  thia, 
To  panga  that  rend  my  boaom,  had  been  bliaa  !** 

"  High-minded  maid  t  the  time  admita  not  now 
To  plead  my  canae,  to  vindicate  my  vow. 
That  vow,  too  dread,  too  aolenm,  to  recall. 
Hath  urged  me  onward,  haply  to  my  ftlL 
Tet  thia  believe — no  meaner  aim  inspirea 
My  aoul,  no  dream  of  power  ambition  fires. 
No  1  every  hope  of  power,  of  triumph,  fled. 
Behold  me  but  th'  avenger  of  the  dead  1 
One  whose  changed  heart  no  tie,  no  kindred  knows. 
And  in  thy  love  alone  hath  sought  repose. 
2^da  1  wilt  thou  his  stem  aocuaer  be  I 
fUae  to  hia  country,  he  ia  true  to  thee  I 
Oh,  hear  me  yet ! — ^if  Hamet  e'er  waa  dear, 
By  our  firat  vows,  our  young  affection,  hear  ! 
Soon  must  this  fiiir  and  royal  dty  fall. 
Soon  ahall  the  croea  be  planted  on  her  wall ; 
Then  who  can  tell  what  tidee  of  blood  may  flow, 
WhOe  her  fimes  echo  to  the  ahrieka  of  woe  1 
Fly,  fly  with  me,  and  let  me  bear  thee  fiur 
From  horrora  thronging  in  the  path  of  war : 
Fly,  and  repoee  in  aafety— till  the  blast 
Hath  made  a  deaert  in  ita  oourae — and  paaa'd !" 

"Thou  that  wilt  triumph  when  the  hour  ia  come 
Hasten'd  by  thee,  to  seal  thy  country's  doom, 
With  tkee  from  scenes  of  death  ahall  Zayda  fly 
To  peace  and  aafety  t — ^Woman,  too,  can  die  ! 
And  die  exulting,  though  tmknown  to  £ame. 
In  all  the  atainless  beauty  of  her  name  t 
Be  mine,  unmurmuring,  undismay'd,  to  share 
The  fiite  my  kindred  and  my  aire  must  bear. 
And  deem  thou  not  my  feeble  heart  ahall  &il, 
When  the  douda  gather  and  the  blasta  aasaiL 
Thou  hast  but  known  me  ere  the  trying  hour 
Call'd  into  life  my  apirit'a  latent  power ; 
But  I  have  energies  that  idly  slept. 
While  withering  o'er  my  silent  woes  I  wept ; 
And  now,  when  hope  and  happineas  are  fled. 
My  aoul  is  firm — for  what  remains  to  dread  1 
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Who  shall  have  power  to  suflTer  and  to  bear 

If  strength  and  courage  dwell  not  with  Despair  1 

"  Hamet !  farewell — ^retrace  thy  path  again, 
To  join  thy  brethren  on  the  tented  plain. 
There  wave  and  wood  in  mmgling  murmurs  tell 
How,  in  fiir  other  cause,  thy  fathers  fell  1 
Yes  I  on  that  soil  hath  Oloiys  footstep  been. 
Names  unforgotten  consecrate  the  scene  I 
Dwell  not  the  souls  of  heroes  round  thee  there, 
Whose  voices  call  thee  in  the  whispering  air  ? 
Unheard,  in  vain  they  call — ^their  fiJlen  son 
Hath  stain'd  the  name  those  mighty  spirits  won. 
And  to  the  hatred  of  the  brave  and  free 
Bequeathed  his  own  through  ages  yet  to  be  1" 

Still  as  she  spoke,  th'  enthusiast's  kindling  eye 
Was  lighted  up  with  inborn  mijeety. 
While  her  fair  form  and  youthful  features  caught 
All  the  proud  grandeur  of  heroic  thought, 
Severely  beauteous.^    Awe-struck  and  amazed. 
In  silent  trance  a  while  the  warrior  gazed, 
As  on  some  lofty  vision — ^for  she  seem'd 
One  all-inspired — each  look  with  glory  beamed. 
While,  brightly  bursting  through  its  cloud  of  woes, 
Her  soul  at  once  in  all  its  light  arose. 
Oh !  ne'er  had  Hamet  deem'd  there  dwelt  enshrined 
In  form  so  fragile  that  unconquor'd  mind ; 
And  fix'd,  as  by  some  high  enchantment,  there 
He  stood — ^till  wonder  yielded  to  despair. 

"  The  dream  is  vanish'd— daughter  of  my  foes ! 
Reft  of  each  hope  the  lonely  wanderer  goes. 
Thy  wordshave  pierced  his  soul ;  yet  deem  thou  not 
Thou  couldst  be  once  adored,  and  e'er  forgot  I 
Oh,  form'd  for  happier  love,  heroic  maid  ! 
In  grief  sublime,  in  danger  undismay'd. 
Farewell,  and  be  thou  blest ! — all  words  were  vain 
Trom  him  who  ne'er  may  view  that  form  again — 
Him,  whose  sole  thought  resembling  bliss,  must  be. 
He  htUh  been  loved,  once  fondly  loved,  by  thee  ! " 

And  ia  the  warrior  gone  1 — doth  Zayda  hear 
His  parting  footstep,  and  without  a  tearl 
Thou  weep'st  not,  lofty  maid  1 — ^yet  who  can  tell 
What  secret  pangs  within  thy  heart  may  dwell  1 
They  fed  not  least,  the  firm,  the  high  in  soul. 
Who  best  each  feeling's  agony  controL 
Tes !  we  may  judge  the  measure  of  the  grief 
Which  finds  in  misery's  eloquence  relief; 
But  who  shall  pierce  those  depths  of  silent  woe 
Whence  breathes  no  language,  whence  no  tears 
may  flow  1 

^  "  S«v«ra  in  yoatliful  beiuitjr.**— Milton. 


The  pangs  that  many  a  noble  breast  hath  proved, 
Scorning  itself  that  Uius  it  could  be  moved  1 
He,  He  alone,  the  inmost  heart  who  knovi^ 
Views  all  its  weakness,  pities  all  its  throes ; 
He  who  hath  mercy  when  mankind  contemn, 
Beholding  «tngni«H — all  unknown  to  than. 

Fair  dty  1  thou  that  midst  thy  stately  fimes 
And  gilded  minarets,  towering  o'er  the  plainly 
In  eastern  grandeur  proudly  dost  arise 
Beneath  thy  canopy  of  deep-blue  sides ;     [vaTc, 
While  streams  that  bear  thee  treasures  in  their 
Thy  citron-groves  and  myrtle-gardens  lave : 
Mourn,  for  thy  doom  ia  fixed — the  days  of  fear, 
Of  chains,  of  wrath,  of  bitterness,  are  near ! 
Within,  around  thee,  are  the  trophied  graves 
Of  kings  and  chiefe — their  children  shall  be  daves. 
Fair  are  thy  halls,  thy  domes  migestic  swell, 
But  there  a  race  that  reared  them  not  shall  dwell ; 
For  midst  thy  councils  discord  still  presides, 
Degenerate  fear  thy  wavering  monarch  guides- 
Last  of  a  line  whose  regal  spirit  flown 
Hath  to  their  offspring  but  bequeath'd  a  throng 
Without  one  generous  thought,  or  feeling  high, 
To  teach  his  soul  how  kings  should  live  and  die. 

A  voice  resounds  within  Qranada's  wall, 
The  hearts  of  warriors  echo  to  its  calL* 
Whose  are  those  tones,  with  power  electric  finoght 
To  reach  the  source  of  pure  exalted  thought ) 

See,  on  a  fortress  tower,  with  beckoning  hand, 
A  form,  majestic  as  a  prophet,  stand  I 

*  Granada  itoiidB  upon  two  hlDi,  wpaxated  by  the  Dano. 
The  XenO  runs  under  the  walk.  The  Dano  b  aid  to  can? 
with  its  stnam  mail  partioleiorgQld.aDd  theXeDfloffOvtf. 
When  ChailetT.  came  to  Granada  with  the  Empnateteil^ 
the  dt7  preeented  him  with  a  crown  made  of  gold,  wbicfa  bad 
been  collected  from  the  Dano.— 6ee  BoimooAiiffs'a  and  othtr 
TraTeb. 

s  "  At  thii  period,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Granada  vera 
Mink  in  Indolence,  one  of  thow  men  whoae  natonl  and  im- 
paasioned  eloquence  has  sometimes  aroused  a  people  to  decdi 
of  heroism,  raised  his  roice  in  the  midst  of  the  dty,  sod 
awakened  the  inhabitants  Itom  their  letharsy.  Tweoty 
thousand  enthusiasts,  nuiged  under  his  bannen,  ^mk  I*^ 
pared  to  sally  forth,  with  the  Any  of  deqiention,  to  attadc 
the  besiegers,  when  Abo  AbdeU,  mora  afraid  of  hii  miij^ 
than  of  the  enemy,  resolved  immediately  to  cspitnlate,  sod 
made  terms  with  the  Christians,  by  which  it  was  sgresd  tbst 
the  Moors  should  be  allowed  the  Ave  exercise  of  their  religion 
and  laws ;  should  be  permitted,  if  they  thought  proper,  to 
depart  unmolested  with  theb*  effects  to  Africa ;  and  that  bs 
himself,  if  he  remained  in  Spain,  should  retain  an  extensiTe 
estate,  with  houses  and  sbves,  or  be  granted  an  equivalent 
in  money  if  he  preferred  retiring  to  Barbaiy.**— 8«e  Jacoh'M 
Travelt  in  ^in. 
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His  mien  is  ill  imjMBBiozi'd,  and  his  eye 

FLU'd  with  a  light  whoee  fountain  is  on  high ; 

Wild  on  the  gile  his  silvezy  tresses  flow. 

And  inspixation  beams  upon  his  brow ;         [gaze, 

While,  thronging  roimd  him,  breathlesB  thousands 

As  on  aome  mighty  seer  of  elder  days. 

"  Saw  ye  the  basners  of  Castile  display'd, 
The  hehnets  glittexing,  and  the  line  amy'd  1 
Heard  ye  the  march  of  steel-clad  hosts  T  he  cries ; 
"Childran  of  conquerora  1  in  your  strength  arise  I 
0  high-bom  tribes  I  0  names  unstain'd  by  fear  ! 
Azarqne^  Zegria,  Almoradis,  hear  !^ 
Be  eyety  feud  foigotten,  and  your  hands 
Dyed  with  no  blood  but  that  of  hostile  bands.' 
Wake,  princes  of  the  land  !  the  hour  is  come, 
And  the  red  sabre  must  decide  your  doom. 
Where  is  that  spirit  which  prevailed  of  yore. 
When  Tank's  bands  o'erspread  the  western  shore  1 ' 
When  the  long  combat  raged  on  Xeres*  plain,* 
And  Afiic*s  tecbir  swell'd  through  yielding  Spaini' 


>  AargoM,  Z^ifa,  Alinwa<lti,dMhroiitribeiof  ths  Moon 
of  Gimofldft,  an  ofhigh  dktinctlon. 

>  Tbt  oooqoflsl  of  OimnadA  wtm  gtmiij  facOltated  by  the 
drl  HhMndepi  wfaldi  at  thb  period  prtraOed  In  the  dtj. 
Sffvtnl  of  the  Mooriah  trflwa,  iiiihienead  by  prlrate  ftnds, 
vera  Mtf  pnpaied  fiir  eiihtnliihyn  to  the  Bpaniaidi ;  others 
lad  mbnotd  the  eanae  of  Muky  el  Zagal,  the  oade  and 
coBtpititor  lor  the  throne  of  Abdallah,  (or  Abo  AbdaU,)  and 
•II  via  jMlon^y  and  aninxMtty. 

•  Tuik,  the  lliat  Widar  of  the  Arafae  and  Moon  faito  Bpabi. 
"  The  Saaeens  landed  at  the  piDar  or  point  of  Boiope.  The 
comipt  and  iunOiar  appellation  of  Gibraltar  (Gebel  al  Tteik) 
danibei  the  moontaln  of  Tarik ;  and  the  intrenchmenta  of 
haeunp  we  the  fint  ootline  of  thoee  fortfflcatlona  which, 
in  the  hands  of  our  eoantrymen,  have  resisted  tlie  art  and 
powv  of  the  hooee  of  Bonrboo.  The  a^Jeoent  governors  in- 
fooned  the  eeort  of  Toledo  of  the  descent  and  progress  of  the 
Ante;  and  the  defeat  of  his  Ueatenant  Edeco,  who  had 
basn  eonamaded  to  seixe  and  Mnd  the  pmumptaoas  stran- 
sas,  Ibst  adaooished  Boderic  of  Uie  magnitode  of  the  danger. 
At  the  royal  snnunona,  the  dokes  and  oonnts,  the  bishops  and 
Bobles  of  the  Golhie  monarchy,  asMOibled  at  the  head  of  their 
UIowBra;  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  Bomans,  which  is  em. 
l^ojtA  by  an  Anhie  historian,  may  be  excused  by  the  dose 
>fielty  of  kagiiage,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the 
Mtnns  of  8pBUi."--GxBaoji'a  JkeUm  and  FaU,  &e.  toL  iz. 
Mn.47aL 

*  **In  thene%hboailioodof  Gadix,  thetown  of  XwHhas 
ben  flhutaaied  by  the  encounter  which  detennfaied  the  liste 
of  the  Uagdom ;  the  strwm  of  ttie  Guadalete,  which  fiUla 
^  tte  bay,  divided  the  two  camps,  and  marlted  the  advan- 
ce end  retreating  sUrmidies  of  three  snocesslTe  daysi  On 
d>t  fjorth  day,  the  two  armies  Joined  a  more  serious  and 
^t^in  isnsL  Notwithrtandhig  the  valour  of  the  Saracens, 
Ihejr  tinted  under  the  weight  of  mnltitndee,  and  the  plain  of 
^oei  ms  ovempread  with  sixteen  thousand  of  their  dead 
^^iim,^*  My  brethien/  said  Tarik  to  his  snnriving  eom- 
pnioas,  •  theesemy  to  before  you,  thesea  tobehfaid ;  whither 
*"'''  ye  fly  ?    FoUow  your  general ;  I  am  resolved  eilhcr  to 


Is  the  lance  broken,  is  the  shield  decay*d. 

The  warrior's  arm  unstrung,  his  heart  diamay*d  < 

Shall  no  high  spirit  of  ascendant  worth 

Arise  to  lead  the  sons  of  Islam  forth  ? 

To  guard  the  r^;ions  whero  our  Others'  blood 

Hath  bathed  each  plain,  and  mingled  with  each 

flood; 
Where  long  their  dust  hath  blended  with  the  soil 
Won  by  their  swords,  made  fertile  by  their  toil  1 

"  0  ye  sierras  of  eternal  snow  1 
Te  streams  that  by  the  tombs  of  heroes  flow. 
Woods,  fountains,  rocks  of  Spain  !  ye  saw  their 

might 
In  many  a  fierce  and  unfoigotten  fight — 
Shall  ye  behold  their  lost,  degenerate  race 
Dwell  midst  your  scenes  in  fetters  and  diegmoe  1 
With  each  memorial  of  the  past  around. 
Each  mighty  monimient  of  days  renown*d1 
May  this  indignant  heart  ere  then  be  cold. 
This  frame  be  gathered  to  its  kindred  mould  I 
And  the  last  life-drop  circling  through  my  veins 
Have  tinged  a  soil  untainted  yet  by  chains  1 

''  And  yet  one  struggle  ere  our  doom  is  seal*d. 
One  mighty  effort,  one  deciding  field  I 
If  Tain  each  hope,  we  still  have  choice  to  be 
In  life  the  fettered,  or  in  death  the  free  T 

Still  while  he  speaks  each  gallant  heart  beats 
high. 
And  ardour  flashes  from  each  kindling  eye ; 
Touth,  manhood,  age,  as  if  inspired,  have  caught 
The  glow  of  lofty  hope  and  daring  thought ; 
And  all  is  hush'd  sround — as  every  sense 
Dwelt  on  the  tones  of  that  wild  eloquence. 

But  when  hisvoice  hath  ceased,  th' impetuous  cry 
Of  eager  thousands  bursts  at  once  on  high ; 
Rampart,  and  rock,  and  fortress  ring  around. 
And  fiur  Alhambra*B  inmost  halls  resound 
"  Lead  us,  0  chieftain  I  lead  us  to  the  strife. 
To  fame  in  death,  or  liberty  in  life  !" 

lose  my  life,  or  to  trample  on  the  proetrate  idng  of  the  Ro- 
mana.'  Besides  the  reeourse  of  deqnir,  he  confided  hi  the 
secret  corre^ndence  and  nocturnal  intenriews  of  Count 
Julian  with  the  sons  and  the  brother  of  Witiza.  The  two 
princes,  and  the  Archbidiop  of  Toledo,  occupied  the  most 
important  post :  their  well-timed  delieotion  broke  the  ranks 
of  the  Christfams ;  each  wairior  was  promptsd  by  fear  or  soe- 
plelon  to  consult  hto  pereonal  safety ;  and  the  remeins  of  the 
Gothic  army  were  eeattered  or  destroyed  hi  the  flight  and 
pursuit  of  the  three  following  dajn"— OiaaoM'a  XtooUne  and 
Fatt,  Ac.  vol  ix.  p.  473, 474. 

*  The  teMr,  the  shout  of  onset  used  by  the  Baraoens  hi 
battle. 
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0  zeal  of  noble  hearte  I  in  T&in  display'd  1 
Now,  while  the  burning  spirit  of  the  brave 
Is  roused  to  energies  that  yet  might  save — 
Ken  now,  enthusiasts  I  while  ye  rush  to  claim 
Tour  glorious  trial  on  the  field  of  finme. 
Tour  king  hath  yielded  I  Yalour^s  dream  is  o*er;^ 
Power,  wealth,  and  freedom  are  your  own  no  more ; 
And  for  your  children's  portion,  hut  remains 
That  bitter  heritage — the  stranger'a  chains. 


CANTO  IIL 


•'  Tenoomi  al  fln  U 


eh*  Mm  taato. 

BtriouTo  Pinociicnrnu 


Heroeb  of  elder  days  !  untaught  to  yield. 
Who  bled  for  Spain  on  many  an  ancient  field ; 
Te  that  around  the  oaken  cross  of  yore  ' 
Stood  firm  and  fearless  on  Asturia's  shore, 
And  with  your  spirit,  ne'er  to  be  subdued, 
Hallow'd  the  wild  Cantabrian  solitude ; 
Rejoice  amidst  your  dwellings  of  repose. 
In  the  last  chastening  of  your  Moslem  foes  1 
Rejoice  1 — ^for  Spain,  arisng  in  "her  strength. 
Hath  burst  the  remnant  of  their  yoke  at  length, 
And  they,  in  turn,  the  cup  of  woe  must  drain, 
And  bathe  their  fetters  with  their  tears  in  vain. 
And  thou,  the  warrior  bom  in  happy  howr? 
Valencia's  lord,  whose  name  alone  was  power, 
Theme  of  a  thousand  songs  in  days  gone  by. 
Conqueror  of  kings  !  exult,  0  Cid  !  on  high ; 
For  still  'twas  thine  to  guard  thy  country's  weal, 
In  life,  in  death,  the  watcher  for  Castile  ! 

Thou,  in  that  hour  when  Mauritania's  bands 
Rush'd  from  their  palmy  groves  and  burning  lands, 
E'en  in  the  realm  of  spirits  didst  retain 
A  patriot's  vigilance,  remembering  Spain  !  * 

1  The  terron  ooeaaionad  by  thb  loddeD  adtement  of 
popular  feeling  leem  even  to  hate  aceelemted  Abo  Abddil 
capitulation.  "Aterrado  Abo  Abdeli  oon  el  alboroto  y 
temiendo  no  ler  ya  el  Doefto  de  nn  pueblo  amoiinAdo,  le 
apreiar6  A  oonduir  una  capitulation,  la  menoe  dura  que  podia 
obtenir  en  tan  wsmtee  drcunutandaa,  y  olkedo  entregor  A 
Oianada  el  dia  Mis  de  Enero.**— l^ojiMt  en  QrcModat  toL  L 
p.  298. 

s  The  oaken  croii,  canled  by  Pdagfns  fai  battle. 

s  See  SouO^li  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  in  which  that  wurior 
li  frequently  ityled,  '*  he  who  was  bom  in  happy  hour.** 

<  **  MoreoTer,  wlien  the  Mintmamolln  brought  orer  from 
AfHea  againit  King  Don  Alfonao,  the  elj^th  of  that  name, 
tlie  migfatJeet  power  of  the  mlibdieven  that  had  ever  1>een 
brought  against  Spain,  since  the  destraction  of  the  kings  of 
the  Gotlis,  the  Cid  Campeador  renumbered  his  country  in 


Then  at  deep  midnight  rose  the  mighty  sound. 
By  Leon  heard  in  shuddering  awe  profound. 
As  through  h^r  echoing  streets,  in  dread  array. 
Beings  once  mortal  held  their  viewlesB  way — 
Voices  finom  worlds  we  know  not — and  the  tread 
Of  marching  hosts,  the  armies  of  the  dead. 
Thou  and  thy  buried  chieftains:  from  the  grave 
Then  did  thy  summons  rouse  a  king  to  ssTe, 
And  join  thy  warriors  with  unearthly  might 
To  aid  the  rescue  in  Tolosa's  fight 
Those  days  are  past — ^the  crescent  on  thy  shorn, 
0  realm  of  evening  !  sets,  to  rise  no  more.' 
What  banner  streams  afiir  from  Vela's  tower  ?' 
The  cross,  bright  ensign  of  Iberia's  power  ! 
What  the  glad  shout  of  each  exulting  voice  1 
"Castile  and  Aragon  !  rejoice,  rejoice  I" 
Yielding  free  entrance  to  victorious  foea^ 
The  Moorish  city  sees  her  gates  unclose,    [lance. 
And  Spain's  proud  host,  with  pennon,  shield,  and 
Through  her  long  streets  in  knightly  garb  adviinoe. 

Oh  !  ne'er  in  lofty  dreams  hath  Fancy's  eye 
Dwelt  on  a  scene  of  statelier  pageantiy, 
At  joust  or  tourney,  theme  of  poet's  lore. 
High  masque  or  solemn  festival  of  yore. 
The  gilded  cupolas,  that  proudly  rise 
O'erarch'd  by  doudless  and  cerulean  skies ; 
Tall  minarets,  shining  mosques,  barbaric  towers. 
Fountains  and  palaces,  and  cypress  bowers : 
And  they,  the  splendid  and  triumphant  throng. 
With  helmets  guttering  as  they  move  along* 
With  broider'd  scarf  and  gem-bestudded  mail. 
And  graceful  plumage  streaming  on  the  gale ; 


that  great  danger;  for  the  nig^t  before  the  battle  was  fb^ght 
at  the  Navas  de  Tolosa,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  a  might  j 
sound  was  heard  in  the  whole  dty  of  Leon,  as  if  It  were  tbe 
tnunp  of  a  great  anoy  passbug  through ;  and  it  passed  on  to 
the  royal  monastery  of  St  Iridro,  and  there  was  a  great 
Imoddng  at  the  gate  thereof,  and  thqr  oaUed  to  a  pifest  who 
was  keeping  vigils  in  the  church,  and  told  him  ttmt  the  cap- 
tains of  the  azmy  whom  lie  heard  were  tlie  Cid  Rnydies,  and 
Count  Fenan  Qonialei,  and  that  they  came  tliere  to  call  up 
King  Don  Fernando  the  Great,  who  hy  burled  In  thai  drardi, 
that  he  mis^t  go  with  them  to  deUver  Spain.  And  on  tlie 
morrow  tliat  great  battle  of  the  Navas  de  Tolooa  was  fbugfat, 
iriierein  sixty  thousand  of  tlie  misbelievers  were  riatn,  whidi 
was  one  <tf  the  greatest  and  nobleeC  battles  ever  won  over  the 
Moors.**— SouTHST's  Chronide  <^1hB  Cid. 

•  The  name  of  Andalusia,  the  rtgUm  <f  tmnbiff,  or  </  0k< 
wait  ^"M  N>pUod  by  the  Arabs  not  onl^y  to  tbe  prorl&oe  so 
called,  but  to  the  whole  penlnsnTa. 

•  "  En  este  dia,  para  dempre  memorable,  los  estaadertes 
de  la  Crux,  de  St  Jago,  y  el  de  loe  lUyes  de  Osstma  se  trsRio- 
liran  sobre  la  tcnre  mas  alta,  Damada  de  ia  Vdag  y  un 
exercito  prostemado,  inundandose  en  lagrimas  de  gow  y  n- 
conodmiento,  aslstio  al  mas  glorioeo  de  los  eqpectaeuloL*— 
Pa$eottn  Qranadat  toL  L  p.  890. 
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Shield^  gold-embon'dy  and  pennons  flo«ting  fu, 
And  all  the  goigeoos  Uazoniy  of  wu% 
AH  bxig^ten'd  by  tha  rich  tnuiisporant  hues 
That  aoathem  sona  o'er  heaven  and  earth  diffuae — 
Blend  in  one  scene  of  glory,  form'd  to  throw 
O'er  memoxy'a  page  a  nerer-fading  glow,    [brave, 
And  there^  too^  foremost  midst  the  conquering 
Toar  azure  plumes,  0  Aben-S&urrahs  1  wave. 
There  Hamet  movea ;  the  chief  whose  lofty  port 
Seems  nor  reproach  to  ahuxi,  nor  praise  to  court; 
CUm,  steniy  coEected—yet  within  his  breast 
la  there  no  pan^  no  strngs^  unconliass'd  I 
If  such  there  be^,  it  still  must  dwell  unseen, 
Kor  doud  a  triumph  with  a  sufferer^s  mien. 

Heai'st  thou  the  solemn  yet  exulting  Boimd 
Of  the  deep  anthem  floating  £ur  around } 
The  choril  yoioee^  to  the  skies  that  raise 
The  fiill  majestic  harmony  of  praise  t 
Lo  1  where,  sunoonded  by  their  princely  train. 
They  oome»  the  aoTereigns  of  rejoicing  Spain, 
Bone  on  their  trqphied  car — ^lo  !  bursting  thence 
A  blaze  of  chiTalroua  T"'^c?iTfiffeK*<?ff  I 

Onward  their  alow  and  stately  oouTM  they  bend 
To  where  th*  Alhambra'a  ancient  towera  ascend. 
Beared  and  adom'd  by  Moorish  kings  of  yore, 
^^Hiose  lost  descendanta  there  shall  dwell  no  mwe. 

They  reach  those  towers — ^iRegularly  vast 
And  rude  they  seem,  in  mould  baxbaric  cast  :^ 
They  enter — to  their  wondering  sight  is  given 
A  genii  palaoe     an  Arabian  heaven  1 ' 
A  loene  by  mi^pc  raiaed,  so  strange,  ao  fair, 
ItB  fimna  and  colour  seem  alike  of  air. 


1  SwIubuiiM,  after  deKriUng  tha  noMa  palaea  haflt  bj 
CbMlM  y.  in  tha  paadneto  of  tlia  Alhaiiibra,  thin  praoaedi : 
**AiyiaSag  (to  Ilia  aarth)  ilaada  a  bi^t  iMapof  aa  ngly 
b«ddiiip  n  can  wall  ba  aaan,  an  bnddlad  tofrthar,  aaamlni^ 
•tthont  tha  lout  faataotion  of  fbnalng  om  babitalion  oat  of 
*1»B.  Tha  waOi  aza  antfa«|y  unoraainaotad,  all  graval  and 
P^Mte,  danbad  ow  with  piartar  bj  a  very  eoanw  hand ; 
m  lUt  ia  fha  palaea  or  tha  MoorUi  Un^i  of  Oiaaada,  India- 
P"Wi^  tha  noitearioiiipiaoa  within  that  adata  fai  Spain, 
pBltt|a  in  Enropa.  In  many  eoontriaa  yoo  maj  aea  azoal* 
lent  nodon  aa  wall  aa  aodant  aichitactura,  both  antira  and 
ia  ndni;  but  wMdog  to  ba  mat  with  anj  wliara  alaa  can 
«oavaraa  idaa  of  tUa  adiiloa,  azeept  you  taka  it  from  tha 
^BOMtfeiia  of  aa  opara,  or  tha  taiaa  of  tha  ganif-'Swiir- 
■oiVB'a  IVocaif  ikro^pk  Spain, 

>  **  HMag  raond  tha  eomar  of  tha  anqMior's  palaea,  yoa 
wadaittad  at  a  plain  onornamantad  door  in  a  oomar.  On 
»7  fat  Tliit,  I  oonfai,  I  waa  atnick  with  amanomt  aa  I 
■^  OTcr  tha  thfariiold,  to  find  ntyieif  on  a  auddan  tians- 
^'■^latoaapaeiaiof  iUiyknd.  Tha  flnt  plaoa  yon  ooma 
te  a  tha  eouit  eallad  tha  Commona,  or  der  Jfcivcar,  that  la. 


Here,  by  sweet  oraage-bougha  half  shaded  o*er, 
The  deep  dear  bath  reveals  its  marble  floor. 
Its  maiginfringedwith  flowers,  whoseglowinghues 
The  calm  tranqwrence  of  its  wave  suflbse. 
There  round  the  court,  where  Moorish  arches  bcud, 
Atrial  columns,  richly  deck'd,  ascend ; 
Unlike  the  models  of  each  classic  race, 
Of  Doric  grandeur  or  Corinthian  graoei 
But  answering  well  each  vision  that  portrays 
Arabian  splendour  to  the  poet's  gase : 
Wild,  wondrous,  brilliant^  all — a  mingling  £^ow 
Of  rainbow-tints,  above;,  around,  below; 
Bright  streaming  from  the  many-tinctured  veius 
Of  predoua  marble,  and  the  vivid  staina 
Of  rich  mosaics  o'er  the  light  arcade. 
In  gay  feetoons  and  fiiiry  knots  displayed. 
On  through  th'  enchanted  realm,  that  only  seems 
Meet  for  the  radiant  creatures  of  our  dreams, 
The  royal  oonquerora  pass — ^while  still  their  sight 
On  some  new  wonder  dwells  with  fresh  delight. 
Here  the  eye  lOves  through  slender  colonnades, 
O'er  bowery  terraces  and  myrtle  ahadee ; 
DariL  olive-woods  beyond,  and  fiir  on  high 
The  vast  sLena  mingling  with  the  sky. 
There,  scattering  fitr  around  their  diamond  spray. 
Clear  streams  from  founts  of  alabaster  play. 
Through  pillai'd  halla^  where,  exquisitely  wrou^t^ 
Bich  arabesques,  with  glittering  foliage  fraught^ 
Surmount  each  fretted  arch,  and  lend  the  scene 
A  wild,  romantic,  oriental  mien : 
While  many  a  verse,  from  eastern  bards  of  old. 
Borders  the  walls  in  characters  of  gold.' 
Here  Moslem  lusmry,  in  her  own  domain. 
Hath  held  for  agea  her  voluptuous  reign 
Midst  goigeous  domes,  where  soon  shall  silence 

brood. 
And  all  be  lone — a  splendid  solitude. 

tha  ftwnmrin  hatha :  an  oblong  aqnaxe,  with  a  daap  baafai  of 
dearwatarlnthamlddlB;  two  flli^ta  of  marUaatapa  leading 
down  to  tha  bottom ;  on  aach  alda  a  partana  of  flowan,  and 
a  row  of  onuBga-trsaL  Round  tha  oouit  mna  a  pariityla 
pavad  with  marbla ;  tha  arcfaas  baar  upon  vaiy  alight  pUlan, 
In  proportiona  and  atjrla  difEirant  finom  all  tha  ragular  ordara 
of  arcliitactnxa.  Tha  oailinga  and  walla  are  ineraitatad  with 
Ikatworic  in  atuooo,  ao  minata  and  intrleata  that  tha  moit 
patient  dnuigfatsman  would  find  it  difficult  to  fbUow  it,  unkaa 
ha  mada  himaalf  maatar  of  tha  ganaral  pkn."— SwuuiiairB'a 
Travdt  in  Spain, 

•  Tha  walla  and  oomioaa  of  tha  Alhambra  aza  eovered  with 
inaeriptiona  in  Arabia  dianetaca.  "  In  aiamtnlng  ttiia  aboda 
of  magnifloanca,'*  aaja  Bomgoanna,  *'  tha  obaanrar  la  arery 
momant  aitonlihad  at  tha  naw  and  intarartlng  mlztnra  cf 
ardiitactura  and  poatry.  Tha  palaea  of  tha  Alhambia  may 
ba  oaUad  a  ooDaetlon  of  ItagitiTa  piaoaa ;  and  whatavar  dura- 
tion thaaa  may  hava,  ttana,  with  which  avaiy  thing  paaaaa 
awajr,  haa  too  much  eontributad  to  oonflrm  to  tham  tliat 
title.''— Sea  BouncoANMs'a  TraveU  in  Sp^tin, 
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Now  wake  their  echoes  to  a  thousand  songs, 
From  mingling  voioes  of  exulting  throngs ; 
Tambour  and  flute,  and  atabal  are  there/ 
And  joyous  darions  pealing  on  the  air ; 
While  every  hall  resounds,  "  Granada  won  t 
«Oranada  1  for.Castile  and  Aragon  I  "* 

Tis  night — from  dome  and  tower,  in  dazzling 
maze. 
The  festal  lamps  innumerably  blaze ; ' 
ThroughlongarcadestheirquiTeringlustre  gleams. 
From  every  lattice  tremulously  streams, 
Midst  orange-gardens  plays  on  fount  and  rill. 
And  gilds  the  waves  of  Dairo  and  Xenil ; 
Red  flame  the  torches  on  each  minaret's  height, 
And  shines  each  street  an  avenue  of  light ; 
And  midnight  feasts  are  held,  and  music's  voice 
Through  the  long  night  still  summons  to  rejoice. 

Vet  there,  while  all  would  seem  to  heedless 

eye 
One  blaze  of  pomp,  one  burst  of  revelry. 
Are  hearts  unsoothed  by  those  delusive  hours, 
Gall*d  by  the  chain,  though  deck'd  awhile  with 

flowers ; 
Stem  passions  working  in  th'  indignant  breast. 
Deep  pangs  untold,  high  feelings  unexpress'd, 
Heroic  spirits,  imsubmitting  yet — 
Vengeance  and  keen  remorse,  and  vain  regret 

*  Atabal,  a  kind  of  Moorish  drain. 

*  **  Y  and  entnuron  on  la  dudad,  y  nibieron  al  Alhambra, 
7  oncfana  de  la  torre  de  Comarai  tan  fiunota  h  levantd  la 
Mfial  do  la  Santa  Gnu,  j  luego  ol  real  oitandarte  do  loa  doi 
Christianoo  reyoi.  Y  al  panto  loa  reyes  de  annaa,  k  grandei 
bosat  dizioron,  *  Granada  I  Granada  I  por  ni  magestad,  y 
por  la  rqrna  an  mogor.'  La  aerininima  reyna  D.  Isabel,  que 
vi6  la  leAal  do  la  Santa  Cna  sobre  la  hormosa  torn  do 
Comaree,  y  el  la  oitandarte  real  con  ella,w  hincb  do  Rodillas, 
T  dl6  inflnltas  gnicias  k  Dice  por  la  rictoria  que  le  avia  dado 
aontra  aqueDa  gnm  dudad.  La  moslca  real  de  la  capilla  del 
rej  luego  k  canto  de  organo  cant6  Te  Deum  laudamcu,  Fu& 
tan  grande  el  plaier  quo  todoe  Uoravan.  Luego  del  Alhambra 
•onaxonmUinstrnmentoodomuticadobeUcastrompetai.  Los 
MoroB  amigoc  del  rey,  quo  querian  ser  Chrlstianos,  cuya 
eabeia  era  el  valerosa  Mufa,  tomaron  mil  dulxaynaa  y  ai^a- 
filee,  sonando  grande  rujio  de  atamborei  por  toda  la  dudad.** 
—HitlaHa  deku  Ouerras  Civdet  de  Oranada. 

*  '*  Lot  eavalleroi  MortM  quo  avemoe  dicbo,  aqueDa  noche 
Jngaron  galanamente  alcandas  y  caflaa.  Andava  Granada 
aquella  noche  con  tanta  al^ri^^,  y  con  tantas  luminarias,  que 
pareeb  que  le  ardia  la  teRa.*'*-J7Morto  <k  bu  (Tuernu  Cifvtief 
de  Oranada, 

Swinburne,  in  hb  Trayda  through  Spain,  In  the  years  1775 
and  1776,  montions,  that  the  anniverHtfy  of  the  surrender  of 
Granada  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  nas  still  obeenred  in 
the  ctty  as  a  great  fesf  ral  and  day  of  rejoidng ;  and  that 
th*  popolaoo  on  that  occasion  paid  ao  annual  visit  to  tlie 
If  oorish  palaot. 


FVx>m  yon  proud  height,  whose  oliveiihaded  btn« 
Commands  the  wide  luxuriant  plains  below, 
Who  lingering  gazes  o*er  the  lovely  scene, 
AngiiiRh  and  shame  contending  in  his  mien 
He  who  of  heroes  and  of  kings  the  son. 
Hath  lived  to  lose  whate'er  his  fiUhers  won ; 
Whosedoubtsandfearshis  people'sfiattehaveaetlU 
Wavering  alike  in  council  and  in  field ; 
Weak,  timid  ruler  of  the  wise  and  brave. 
Still  a  fierce  tyrant  or  a  yielding  slave. 

Far  from  these  vine-clad  hills  and  azure  skies, 
To  Afric's  wilds  the  royal  exile  flies  ;* 
Tet  pauses  on  his  way  to  weep  in  vain 
O'er  all  he  never  must  behold  again. 
Eair  spreads  the  scene  around — ^for  him  too  &ir. 
Each  glowing  charm  but  deepens  his  despair. 
The  Vega's  meads,  the  cit/s  glittering  spins, 
The  old  majestic  palace  of  his  sires, 
The  gay  pavilions  and  retired  alcoves, 
BoBom'd  in  citron  and  pomegranate  groves ; 
Tower<ae8tedrocks,andstreams  that  wind  in  light, 

All  in  one  moment  bursting  on  his  sight, 
Speak  to  his  soul  of  gloiys  vanish'd  yean, 
And  wake  the  source  of  unavailing  teats. 
— Weep*st  thou,  Abdallah  ?->Thou  dost  well  to 

weep, 
O  feeble  heart !  o'er  all  thou  conldst  not  keep ! 
Well  do  a  woman's  tears  befit  the  eye 
Of  him  who  knew  not  as  a  man  to  dia* 

The  galesighsmoumfiilly  through  Zayda'sbower, 
The  hand  is  gone  that  nursed  each  infimt  flower. 
No  voice,  no  step,  is  in  her  father's  halls, 
Mute  are  the  echoes  of  their  marble  walls; 
No  stranger  enters  at  the  chieftain's  gate, 
But  all  is  huah'd,  and  void,  and  desolate. 

There,  through  each  tower  and  solitary  shade, 
In  vain  doth  Hamet  seek  the  Zegri  maid : 
Her  grove  is  silent,  her  pavilion  lone. 
Her  lute  forsaken,  and  her  doom  unknown ; 
And  through  the  scene  she  loved,  unheeded  flows 
The  stream  whose  music  lull'd  her  to  repose. 

«  •'  Lob  Gometes  todoe  so  posKron  en  Africa,  y  d  R«7 
Chico  con  ellos,  que  no  qais6  ostar  en  Bqpafia,  y  en  Africa  le 
mataron  los  Mwos  de  aquellas  partes,  porque  perdi6  s 
Qiannda.**— Guerrvu  CivUade  Oranada, 

*  Abo  Abdeli,  upon  leaving  Granada,  after  its  oonqnest  b7 
Fenlinand  and  Isabella,  stopped  on  the  hiU  of  Padul  to  tsk« 
a  last  look  of  his  dty  and  piUaoo.  Overcome  bj  tlw  sigbt* 
he  bunt  into  tears,  and  was  thus  reproached  by  ^  mother, 
the  Sultaness  Ayza,— "  Thou  doet  well  to  ireep  like  a  vonan, 
over  the  loss  of  that  kingdom  which  thou  knewest  not  bow  to 
defend  and  die  for  like  a  man.** 
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Bat  oh !  to  him,  whose  self-Aocusing  thought 
Whispen  'twas  ke  that  desolation  wrought ; 
He  who  his  country  and  his  fidth  betnty'd, 
And  lent  Castile  revengeful,  powerful  aid ; 
A  voice  of  sorrow  swells  in  every  gale. 
Each  wave  low  rippling  tells  a  moumfol  tale  : 
And  as  the  shrubB,  untended,  unoonfined, 
In  wOd  exuberance  rustle  to  the  wind, 
Each  leaf  hath  language  to  his  startled  sense, 
And  seems  to  murmur — ^"Thou  hast  driven  her 

hence  !** 
And  well  he  feels  to  trace  her  flight  were  vain, 
—Where  hath  lost  love  been  once  recall'd  again  ? 
In  her  pure  breast,  so  long  by  ftngniaTi  torn, 
Hu  name  can  rouse  no  feeling  now — ^but  scorn. 
0  bitter  hour  1  when  fizvt  the  shuddering  heart 
Wakes  to  behold  the  void  within — and  start ! 
To  feel  its  own  abandonment,  and  brood 
O'er  the  chiQ  bosom's  depth  of  solitude. 
The  stormy  passions  that  in  Hamet's  breast 
Have  Bway*d  so  long,  so  fiercely,  are  at  rest ; 
The  avenger's  task  is  closed : ' — he  finds  too  late 
It  hath  not  changed  his  feeUngs,  but  his  &te. 
He  was  a  lofty  spirit,  tum*d  aside  [pride. 

From  its  bright  path  by  woes,  and  wrongs,  and 
And  onward,  in  its  new  tumtdtuous  ootuse. 
Borne  with  too  rapid  and  intense  a  force 
To  pause  one  moment  in  the  dread  career. 
And  aak  if  such  oould  be  its  natire  sphere. 
Now  are  those  days  of  wild  deliriiun  o'er. 
Their  fean  and  hopes  excite  his  soul  no  more ; 
The  feverish  energies  of  passion  dose. 
And  his  heart  sinks  in  desolate  repose,  [less 

Toms  sickening  firom  the  world,  yet  shrinks  not 
From  its  own  deep  and  utter  loneliness. 

There  is  a  sound  of  voices  on  the  air, 
A  flash  of  armour  to  the  sunbeam's  glare. 
Midst  the  wfld  Alpuxairas ;  * — ^there,  on  high, 
Where  mountain-snows  are  mingling  with  the  sky, 
A  few  brave  tribes,  with  spirits  yet  unbroke. 
Have  fled  indignant  finom  the  Spaniard's  yoke. 

0  ye  dread  scenes  t  where  nature  dwells  alone. 
Severely  glorious  on  her  craggy  throne ; 

*  **  B  >ijaiand6,  que  d  qiwdatan  Zagrfa,  qaeno  iIiluMan 
«n  Gnawim,  por  la  maldad  qnl  hLdaron  oontm  lot  Abencer- 
fH^^-Quemu  OlvUet  de  Oranada. 

'  **  T)m  AlpuxaiTM  are  to  lofty  that  the  ooaat  of  Butary, 
ud  tht  dtia  of  Ikngler  and  Ceata,  an  diaooverad  from  tbdr 
*|°°i>iU:  tlwj art  about  nrrateen  leagues  in  length,  from 
Vda  Malaga  to  Abneria,  and  eleven  in  breadth,  and  abound 
*i<^  fruit  tnea  of  great  beauty  and  prodlglocu  lice.  In  these 
i»«atalM  the  wretched  rnnaint  of  the  Moon  took  reftage.** 
-IforRooAffMB'e  Tratelt  In  Spafn. 


Ye  citad^  of  rock,  gigantic  forms, 

Veiled  by  the  mists  and  girdled  by  the  storms,— 

Ravines,  and  glens,  and  deep  resounding  caves, 

That  hold  communion  with  the  torrent-waves ; 

And  ye,  th'  imstain'd  and  everlasting  snows, 

That  dwell  above  in  bright  and  still  repose ; 

To  you,  in  every  dime,  in  every  age, 

Far  from  the  tyrant's  or  the  conqueror's  rage. 

Hath  Freedom  led  her  sons — untired  to  keep 

Her  fearless  vigils  on  the  barren  steep. 

She,  like  the  mountain-eagle,  still  deUghts 

To  gaze  exulting  from  unconquer'd  heights. 

And  build  her  eyrie  in  defiance  proud. 

To  dare  the  wind,  and  mingle  with  the  doud. 

Now  her  deep  voice,  the  soul's  awakener,  swellsy 
Wild  Alpuxarras  1  through  your  inmost  dells. 
There,  the  dark  glens  and  lonely  rocks  among, 
As  at  the  clarion's  call,  her  children  throng. 
She  with  enduring  strength  has  nerved  each  frame, 
And  made  each  heart  the  temple  of  her  flame. 
Her  own  resisting  spirit^  which  shall  glow 
Uuquenohably,  surviving  all  below. 

There  high-bom  maids,  that  moved  upon  the 
earth 
More  like  bright  creatures  of  aSrial  birth. 
Nurslings  of  palaoesiy  have  fled  to  share 
The  fiite  of  brothers  and  of  sires ;  to  bear, 
AU  undismayed,  privation  and  distress. 
And  smile  the  roses  of  the  wilderness : 
And  mothers  with  their  in&nts,  there  to  dwell 
In  the  deep  forest  or  the  cavern  cell. 
And  rear  their  oflbpring  midst  the  rocks,  to  be. 
If  now  no  more  the  mighty,  still  the  free. 

Andmidstthatband  are  veterans,  o'erwhose  head 
Sorrows  and  years  their  mingled  snow  have  shed : 
They  saw  thy  glory,  they  have  wept  thy  &11, 
0  royal  dty  t  and  the  wreck  of  all  [main 

They  loved  and  hallowed  most : — doth  anght  re- 
For  these  to  prove  of  happiness  or  pain? 
Life's  cup  is  drain'd — earth  fiides  before  their  eye ; 
Their  task  is  dosing — they  have  but  to  die. 
Ask  ye  why  fled  they  hither  I — that  their  doom 
Might  be,  to  sink  unfettex'd  to  the  tomb. 
And  youth,  in  all  its  pride  of  strength,  is  there. 
And  buoyancy  of  spirit,  form'd  to  dare 
And  sufier  all  things — ^fisJl'n  on  evil  days, 
Tet  darting  o'er  the  world  an  ardent  gase. 
As  on  the  arena  where  its  powers  may  find 
Full  scope  to  strive  for  glory  with  mankind. 
Sudi  are  the  tenants  of  the  mountain-hold. 
The  high  in  heart,  unconquei'd,  uncontroU'd : 
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By  day,  the  huntsmen  of  the  wild — ^by  night,         | 
Unwearied  guardians  of  the  watch-fire's  light. 
They  from  their  bleak  majestic  home  have  caught 
A  sterner  tone  of  unsubmittiog  thought. 
While  all  around  them  bids  the  soul  arise 
To  blend  with  nature's  dread  sublimities. 
— ^But  these  are  lofty  dreams,  and  must  not  be 
Where  tyranny  is  near : — ^the  bended  knee. 
The  eye  whose  glance  no  inborn  grandeur  fires, 
And  the  tamed  heart,  are  tributes  she  requires ; 
Nor  must  the  dwellers  of  the  rock  look  down 
On  regal  conquerors,  and  defy  their  frown. 
What  warrior-band  is  toiling  to  explore 
The  mountain-pass,  with  pine-wood  shadow'd  o'er, 
Startling  with  martial  sounds  each  rude  recess, 
Where  the  deep  echo  slept  in  loneliness  1 
These  are  the  sons  of  Spain  ! — Tour  foes  are  near, 
0  exxles  of  the  wild  sierra !  hear  1 
Hear  1  wake  !  arise  I  and  from  your  inmost  caves 
Pour  like  the  torrent 'in  its  might  of  waves  1 

Who  leads  the  invaders  on  1 — ^his  features  bear 
The  deep-worn  traces  of  a  calm  despair ; 
Yet  his  dark  brow  is  haughty — and  his  eye 
Speaks  of  a  soul  that  asks  not  sympathy. 
'Tis  he  1  'tis  he  again !  the  apostate  chief; 
He  comes  in  all  the  sternness  of  his  grief 
He  comes,  but  changed  in  heart,  no  more  to  wield 
BUchion  for  proud  Castile  in  battle-field. 
Against  his  countiys  children  though  he  leads 
Castilian  bands  again  to  hostile  deeds : 
His  hope  is  but  frx>m  ceaseless  pangs  to  fly, 
To  rush  upon  the  Moslem  spears,  and  die. 
So  bhall  remorse  and  love  the  heart  release. 
Which  dares  not  dream  of  joy,  but  sighs  for  peace. 
The  mountain-echoes  are  awake — a  sound 
Of  strife  is  ringing  through  the  rocks  around. 
Within  the  steep  defile  that  winds  between 
difis  piled  on  cliffs,  a  dark,  terrific  scene. 
Where  Moorish  exile  and  Castilian  knight 
Are  wildly  mingling  in  the  serried  fight. 
Red  flows  the  foaming  streamlet  of  the  glen. 
Whose  bright  transparence  ne'er  was  stain'd  till 

then; 
While  swell  the  war-note  and  the  dash  of  spears 
To  the  bleak  dweUings  of  the  mountaineers^ 
Where  thy  sad  daughters,  lost  Qranada  1  wait 
In  dread  suspense  the  tidings  of  their  fette 
But  he — ^whose  spirit,  panting  for  its  rest, 
Would  fiiin  each  sword  concentrate  in  his  breast — 
Who,  where  a  spear  is  pointed,  or  a  lance 
Aim'd  at  another's  breast,  would  still  advance — 
Courts  death  in  vain ;  each  weapon  glances  by, 
As  if  for  him  'twere  bliss  too  great  to  die.  ' 


Tes,  Aben-Zurrah  I  there  are  deeper  woes 
Reserved  for  thee  ere  nature's  last  repose ; 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  what  vengeance  taAe  can 

wreak, 
Nor  all  the  heart  can  suffer  ere  it  break. 
Doubtful  and  long  the  strife,  and  bisvdy  fell 
The  sons  of  battle  in  that  narrow  dell ; 
Youth  in  its  light  of  beauty  there  hath  pass'd. 
And  age,  the  weaxy,  found  repose  at  last ; 
TiU,  few  and  fiiint,  the  Moslem  tribes  recoil. 
Borne  down  by  numbers  and  o'eipowei'd  by  toiL 
Dispersed,  dishearten'd,  through  the  pass  they  fly. 
Pierce  the  deep  wood,  or  mount  the  cliff  on  high ; 
While  Hamet's  band  in  wonder  gaze,  nor  dare 
Track  o'er  their  dizzy  path  the  footsteps  of  despair. 

Yet  he,  to  whom  each  danger  hath  become 
A  dark  delig^t^  and  every  wild  a  home, 
StUl  urges  onward — ^undismay'd  to  tread 
Where  life's  fond  lovers  would  recoil  with  dread. 
But  fear  is  for  the  happy — thty  may  shrink 
Ftom  the  steep  precipice  or  torrent's  brink ; 
They  to  whom  earth  is  paradise — their  doom 
Lends  no  stem  courage  to  ^>proach  the  tomb : 
Not  such  his  lot,  who,  school'd  by  £Kte  severe. 
Were  but  too  blest  if  aught  remain'd  to  fear.^ 
Up  the  rude  crags,  whose  giant  masses  throw 
Eternal  shadows  o'er  the  glen  below ; 
And  by  the  &11,  whose  many-tinctured  spray 
Half  in  a  mist  of  radiance  veils  its  way. 
He  holds  his  venturous  track : — supported  now 
By  some  o'erhanging  pine  or  ilex  bou^ ; 
Now  by  some  jutting  stone,  that  seems  to  dwell 
Half  in  mid-air,  as  balanced  by  a  spelL 
Now  hath  his  footstep  gain'd  the  summit's  head, 
A  level  span,  with  emerald  verdure  spread, 
A  fiuiy  circle — there  the  heath-flowers  rise. 
And  the  ztxik-rose  unnoticed  blooms  and  dies ; 
And  brightly  plays  the  stream,  ere  yet  its  tide 
In  foam  and  thunder  cleave  the  mountain  side : 
But  all  is  wild  beyond— and  Hamet's  eye 
Roves  o'er  a  world  of  rude  sublimity. 
That  dell  beneath,  where  e'en  at  noon  of  day 
Earth's  chartered  guest,  the  sunbeam,  scarce 

stray; 
Around,  untrodden  woods ;  and  fiur  above. 
Where  mortal  footstep  ne'er  may  hope  to  rore. 
Bare  granite  diffi^  whose  fix'd,  inherent  dyes 
Rival  the  tints  that  fioat  o'er  summer  skies  :* 


1  **  Plat  k  Dlea  que  je  eraigntae  I  '*~-Andramaqm. 

s  Mtb  RadeUffe,  in  ber  Joiirn^j  along  the 
Rhino,  tlioi  doiCTibol  tho  ooloon  of  gnmilo 
moontaint  of  tiie  Borgitiaaa.    "  Tlia  n«ani 
tiMM  monntaint,  tha  more  wt  had  occaaion  to 
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Jbd  thepare glittering  mow-reahn,  yet  more  high. 
Tint  Beems  a  part  of  heaven'a  eternitj. 

Then  n  no  track  of  man  where  Hamet  Btands, 
FliUhleaB  the  aoene  as  Lybia'a  deeert  aands ; 
Tet  OD  the  cahn  atiU  air  a  aoond  la  heazd 
Of  distant  Toioea,  and  the  gathering-word 
Of  Islam's  tribee,  now  &int  and  fiunter  grown. 
Now  but  the  lingering  echo  of  a  tone. 

That  soond,  whoae  cadence  diea  upon  his  ear. 
He  foUowB,  reddeas  if  hia  banda  are  near. 
On  bj  the  mahing  atream  hie  way  he  benda^ 
And  throned  the  mountain'a  foreat  aone  aacenda ; 
Pierdng  the  atill  and  aoUtaxy  shades 
Of  andent  |nne,  and  dark  luxuriant  gladea, 
Eternal  twihgfat^a  reign : — those  maaea  past, 
The  glowing  aonbeama  meet  hia  eyea  at  last. 
And  the  lone  wanderer  now  hath  reach'dtheaooroe 
Whence  the  wave  goahea,  foaming  on  ita  ooorse. 
But  Ihere  he  panaea — ^for  the  lonely  aoene 
Towers  in  soch  dread  magnifioenoe  of  mien. 
And,  minted  oft  with  some  wild  eagle'a  ciy, 
BVcBD  rock-boih  eyrie  ruahing  to  the  sky. 
So  deep  the  solemn  and  majeatic  aoond 
Of  foreeti^  and  of  watera  murmuring  round — 
Thaty  rapt  in  wondering  awe,  hia  heart  forgets 
Its  fleeting  strogg^  and  ita  vain  regrets. 
—What  earthly  feelii^  unabaah'd  can  dwell 
In  nature's  mighty  preaence  1 — midst  the  swell 
Of  ererlasting  bins,  the  roar  of  floods, 
And  frown  of  nxte,  and  pomp  of  waving  woods? 
These  their  own  grandeur  on  the  soul  impress, 
And  bid  each  paaaion  feel  ite  nothingness. 

IGdst  the  Taat  marble  diflb,  a  lofty  cave 
ReaxB  its  broad  arch  beaide  the  ruahing  wave ; 
Shadowed  by  giant  oaks,  and  rode  and  lone, 
It  seema  the  temple  of  aome  power  unknown. 
Where  earthly  being  may  not  dare  intrude 
To  ineroe  the  secrets  of  the  soHtude. 
Yet  thence  at  intemda  a  Toioe  of  wail 
Is  rising  wild  and  solenm,  on  the  gale. 
Did  thy  heart  thrin,  O  Hamet !  atthetonel 
Came  it  not  o'er  thee  as  a  spirit's  moan  t 
Assome  loved  aoond  that  long  from  earth  had  fled. 
The  mfoigotten  accents  of  the  dead  I 

nriooillBtiofUMirgfmnttai.  BonwtiinM  the  predploei  wwe 
of  a  Uat  pink,  then  of  a  deep  ted,  a  doH  pnrpto,  or  a  bhuh 
'VpoadiiBf  tolOaes  end  erwnethnee  gJeeme  of  a  pile  erenow 
■biM  wttfa  the  low  diroba  thet  grew  upon  their  ildeiL  The 
dqr  via  rtnndleM  and  briijbi,  and  we  were  too  near  theie 
Militi  to  be  deeeNed  by  the  fflaalona  of  aerial  coloarlng ;  the 
>"1  ten  of  HMfr  tetime  were  ae  beaotiftil  ae  their  magnitude 


E'en  thus  it  rose — and  springing  from  his  trance 
His  eager  footstepa  to  the  sound  advance. 
He  mounts  the  cli&,  he  gaina  the  cavern  floor , 
Its  dark  green  moss  with  blood  is  sprinkled  o'er 
He  rushee  on — and  lo  I  where  Zayda  renda 
Her  locks,  aa  o'er  her  alaughtei'd  sire  she  bends, 
Lost  in  despair; — yet,  aa  a  step  draws  nigh. 
Disturbing  aorrow's  lonely  aanctity. 
She  lifts  her  head,  and,  all-eubdued  by  grie( 
Views  with  a  wild  sad  smile  the  onco-loved  chief ; 
While  rove  her  thoughts,  unconscious  of  the  past. 
And  every  woe  forgetting— but  the  last 

"  Com'at  thou  to  weep  with  mel — for  I  am  left 
Alone  on  earth,  of  eyery  tie  bereft 
Low  lies  the  vnirrior  on  his  blood-atain'd  bier ; 
Hia  child  may  call,  but  he  no  more  ahall  hear. 
He  Bleeps — but  never  ahall  those  ^ea  unclose ; 
Twas  not  my  Toioe  that  lull'd  him  to  repose ; 
Kor  can  it  break  his  shunbera. — Dost  thou  mouxnl 
And  is  thy  hearty  like  mine,  with  anguish  tomi 
Weep,  and  my  soul  a  joy  in  grief  shall  know. 
That  o'er  his  grave  my  tears  with  Hamef  a  flow  )" 

But  acazoe  her  Toioe  had  breathed  that  well- 
known  name. 
When,  swiftly  rushing  o'er  her  sprit,  came 
Each  dark  remembrance— by  a£Siotion'B  power 
Awhile  eflbced  in  that  o'erwhelmiog  hour. 
To  wake  with  tenfold  strength :  'twas  then  her  eye 
Resumed  its  light,  her  mien  its  mijeety. 
And  o'er  her  vrasted  cheek  a  burning  glow 
Spreads,  while  her  lipa^  indignant  accents  flow. 

''Awayl  I  dream  I  Oh,  how  hath  sorrow's  might 
Bow'd  downmy  soul,  and  quench'ditanatxvelight — 
That  I  should  thus  forget  1  and  bid  thy  tear 
With  mine  be  mingled  o'er  a  Bekther's  bier  I 
Bid  he  not  perish,  haply  by  thy  hand. 
In  the  last  combat  with  thy  ruthless  bandl 
The  mom  beheld  that  conflict  of  despair : — 
'Twas  then  he  fell — he  felll— <and  thou  wert 

there! 
Thou  I  who  thy  country's  children  hast  pursued 
To  their  last  rofbge  midst  these  mountains  rude. 
Was  it  for  this  I  loved  thee  Y— Thou  hast  taught 
My  soul  all  grief,  all  bitterness  of  thought  I 
'Twill  soon  be  past — ^I  bow  to  heayen's  decree. 
Which  bade  each  pang  be  minister'd  by  thee." 

"  I  had  not  deem'd  that  aught  remain'd  below 
For  me  to  proye  of  yet  untested  woe ; 
But  thus  to  meet  thee,  Zayda  f  can  impart 
One  more,  one  keener  agony  of  heart 
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Oh,  hear  me  yet ! — ^I  would  have  died  to  save 

Hy  foe,  but  still  thy  &thor,  from  the  grave ; 

But  in  the  fierce  confusion  of  the  strife. 

In  my  own  stem  despair  and  scom  of  life, 

Borne  wildly  on,  I  saw  not,  knew  not  aught. 

Save  that  to  perish  there  in  vain  I  sought. 

And  let  me  share  thy  sorrows ! — ^hadst  thou  known 

All  I  have  felt  in  silence  and  alone, 

E'en  thou  mightst  then  relent,  and  deem,  at  last, 

A  grief  like  mine  might  expiate  all  the  past 

"But  oh !  for  thee,  the  loved  and  precious  flower, 
So  fondly  reared  in  luxuiys  guarded  bower. 
From  every  danger,  every  storm  secured. 
How  hast  thou  suffered !  what  hast  thou  endured ! 
Daughter  of  palaces  1  and  can  it  be 
That  this  bleak  desert  is  a  home  for  thee  ! 
These  rocks  thy  dwelling!  thou,  who  shouldst 

have  known 
Of  life  the  sunbeam  and  the  smile  alone  ! 
Oh,  yet  foigive ! — be  all  my  guilt  foigot, 
Nor  bid  me  leave  thee  to  so  rude  a  lot !" 

"  That  lot  is  fiz'd — 'twere  fruitless  to  repine : 
Still  must  a  gulf  divide  my  fete  frt)m  tMne. 
I  may  forgive — ^but  not  at  will  the  heart 
Can  bid  its  dark  remembrances  depart 
No,  Hamet  1  no  ! — ^too  deeply  are  these  traced ; 
Tet  the  hour  comes  when  all  shall  be  effaced  ! 
Not  long  on  earth,  not  long,  shall  Zayda  keep 
Her  lonely  vigils  o'er  the  grave  to  weep. 
E'en  now,  prophetic  of  my  early  doom, 
Speaks  to  my  soul  a  presage  of  the  tomb ; 
And  ne'er  in  vain  did  hopeless  mourner  feel 
That  deep  foreboding  o'er  the  bosom  steal ! 
Soon  shall  I  slimiber  calmly  by  the  side 
Of  him  for  whom  I  lived,  and  would  have  died ; 
Till  then,  one  thought  shall  soothe  my  orphan  lot. 
In  pain  and  peril — I  forsook  him  not. 

"And  now,  farewell ! — ^behold  the  summer-day 
Is  passing,  like  the  dreams  of  life,  away. 
Soon  will  the  tribe  of  him  who  sleeps  draw  nigh. 
With  the  last  rites  his  bier  to  sanctify. 
Oh,  yet  in  time,  away  \ — ^'twere  not  my  prayer 
Coidd  move  their  hearts  a  foe  like  thee  to  spare  ! 
This  hour  they  come — and  dost  thou  scorn  to  flyl 
Save  me  that  one  last  pang — ^to  see  thee  die  !" 
E'en  while  she  speaks  is  heard  their  echoing  tread ; 
Onward  they  move,  the  kindred  of  the  dead. 
They  reach  the  cave—  they  enter — slow  their  pace. 
And  calm  deep  sadness  marks  each  moumer^s  fiice ; 
And  all  is  hush'd,  till  he  who  seems  to  wait 
In  silent  stem  devotedneas  his  t&te, 


Hath  met  their  glance — ^then  grief  to  fury  toziu; 
Each  mien  is  changed,  each  eye  indignant  bume, 
And  voices  rise,  and  swords  have  left  their  sheath : 
Blood  must  atone  for  blood,  and  death  for  death ! 
They  dose  around  him  :  lofty  sfcUl  his  mien. 
His  cheek  unalter  d,  and  his  brow  serene. 
Unheard,  or  heard  in  vain,  is  Zayda's  ciy ; 
FruitleaB  her  prayer,  unmark'd  her  agony. 
But  as  his  foremost  foes  their  weapons  bend 
Against  the  life  he  seeks  not  to  defend. 
Wildly  she  darts  between — each  feeling  past> 
Save  strong  affection,  which  prevails  at  last. 
Oh,  not  in  vain  its  daring  i — for  the  blow 
Aim'd  at  his  heart  hath  bade  her  life-blood  flow; 
And  she  hath  sunk  a  martyr  on  the  breast 
Where  in  that  hour  her  head  may  calmly  rest. 
For  he  is  saved  1    Behold  the  Zegri  band, 
Pale  with  dismay  and  grief,  around  her  stand : 
While,  eveiy  thought  of  hate  and  vengeance  o'er, 
They  weep  for  her  who  soon  shall  weep  no  more. 
She,  she  alone  is  calm : — a  £BMling  smile, 
Like  sunset,  passes  o'er  her  cheek  the  while ; 
And  in  her  eye,  ere  yet  it  closes,  dwell 
Those  last  faint  rays,  the  parting  soul's  &reweU. 

"  Now  is  the  conflict  past,  and  I  have  proved 
How  well,  how  deeply  thou  hast  been  beloved ! 
Tes  1  in  an  hour  like  this  'twere  vain  to  hide 
The  heart  so  long  and  so  severely  tried : 
Still  to  thy  name  that  heart  hath  fondly  thrilVd^ 
But  sterner  duties  call'd — and  were  fiilfill'd. 
And  I  am  blest ! — ^To  every  holier  tie 
My  life  was  faithful, — ^and  for  thee  I  die ! 
Nor  shall  the  love  so  purified  be  vain ; 
Severed  on  earth,  we  yet  shall  meet  again. 
Farewell ! — ^And  ye,  at  Zayda's  dying  prayer. 
Spare  him,  my  kindred  tribe  1  fozigive  and  spare  ? 
Oh !  be  his  guilt  forgotten  in  his  woes, 
While  I,  beside  my  sire,  in  peace  fepoee." 

Now  fades  her  cheek,  her  voice  hath  sunk,  and 
death 
Sits  in  her  eye,  and  struggles  in  her  breath. 
One  pang— 'tis  past — her  task  on  earth  is  done. 
And  the  pure  spirit  to  its  rest  hath  flown. 
But  he  for  whom  she  died — oh !  who  may  paiot 
The  grief  to  which  all  other  woes  were  &int ! 
There  is  no  power  in  language  to  impart 
The  deeper  pangs,  the  ordeals  of  the  heart. 
By  the  dread  Searcher  of  the  soul  surveyed : 
These  have  no  words — nor  are  by  words  jwrtiay  d. 

A  dii^  is  rising  on  the  moimtiun-air, 
Whose  fitful  pwells  its  plaintive  murmurs  bear 
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Far  o'er  the  Alptizarras ; — ^wild  its  tone. 

And  roekfl  and  cavemB  echo,  "Thon  art  gone  !" 

"  DsDg^ter  of  heroes  t  thou  art  gone 
To  share  his  tomb  who  gave  thee  birth : 

Pesos  to  the  lovely  spirit  flown  I   ' 
It  was  not  formed  for  earth. 

Tboa  wert  a  sunbeam  in  thy  raoe, 

Which  brightly  paai^d  and  left  no  trace. 

"  But  calmly  aleep ! — ^for  thou  art  free, 
And  hands  unchain'd  thy  tomb  shall  raise. 

Sleep !  they  are  doeed  at  length  for  thee, 
Life's  few  and  evU  days  1 

Nor  shalt  thou  watch,  with  tearfbl  eye. 

The  lingering  death  of  liberty. 

"  Flower  of  the  desert  1  thou  thy  bloom 

Didst  early  to  the  storm  resign: 
We  bear  it  still — and  dark  their  doom 

Who  cannot  weep  for  thine ! 
For  us,  whose  every  hope  is  fled, 
The  time  is  peat  to  mourn  the  dead. 

"  The  days  have  been,  when  o'er  thy  bier 
Far  other  stnins  than  these  had  flow'd ; 

Now,  as  a  home  from  grief  and  fear. 
We  hail  thy  dark  abode  1 

We,  who  but  linger  to  bequeath 

Our  sons  the  choice  of  chains  or  death. 

"  Thoa  art  with  those,  the  free,  the  brave. 

The  mif^ty  of  departed  years; 
And  for  the  shunberers  of  the  grave 

Our  &te  hath  left  no  tears. 
Though  loved  and  lost,  to  weep  were  vain 
For  thee,  who  ne'er  ahalt  weep  again. 

"  HsTe  we  not  seen  despoil'd  by  foes 

The  land  our  fiUhers  won  of  yore  ? 
And  is  there  yet  a  pang  for  those 

Who  gase  on  this  no  morel 
Oh,  that  like  them  'twere  ours  to  rest ! 
l>»agbter  of  heroes!  thou  art  blest ! " 

A  few  short  years,  and  in  the  lonely  cave 
Where  sleeps  the  Zegri  maid,  is  Hamef  s  grave. 
Sero'd  m  life,  united  in  the  tomb — 
^ch,  of  the  hearts  that  loved  so  well,  the  doom ! 
Theb  diige,  of  woods  and  waves  th'  eternal 

moan; 
Their  aepolchre,  the  pine-clad  rocks  alona 
And  oft  beside  the  midnight  watch-fire's  blaze, 
Affiidit  thoee  rockl^  in  long-departed  days, 


(When  freedom  fled,  to  hold,  sequestered  there, 
The  stem  and  lofty  councils  of  despair,) 
Some  exiled  Koor,  a  warrior  of  the  wild, 
Who  the  lone  houn  with  moumfiilstrains  beguiledy 
Hath  taught  his  mountain-home  the  tale  of  thooe 
Who  thus  have  suifor'd,  and  who  thus  repoae. 
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C"  In  th*  nign  of  Otho  IIL  Emperor  of  OwnoMnj,  the 
Romans,  netted  by  their  Coninl,  Creioantiiia,  who  ardintty 
daitavd  to  raftora  the  mndent  ghvy  of  the  RepobUe,  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  ihake  off  the  Saxon  join,  and  the  aothorltjr 
of  the  popes,  whose  tIoss  rendered  them  objects  of  unhenal 
oontsmpt  The  Consul  was  bssieged  by  Otho  In  the  Mok  of 
Hadrian,  which  long  afterwards  continued  to  be  called  the 
Tower  of  Cresoentfais.  Otho,  after  many  anavailinf  attadn 
upon  ttiis  fortresi,  at  faMt  entered  into  negotiations  t  and, 
pledging  his  imperial  word  to  reqiect  the  lite  of  Cresoentius, 
and  the  rights  of  the  Roman  dtiaens,  the  unfotonate  leadei 
was  betiayed  into  his  power,  and  Immediately  beheaded, 
with  many  of  his  partisans.  Stcphania,  his  widow,  oonceal- 
ing  her  afllictlon  and  her  rseentment  ftar  the  Insutts  to  which 
she  had  been  expoeed,  secretly  resolved  to  revenge  her  hus- 
band and  herself.  On  the  return  of  Otho  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mount  Gargano,  which  psrhape  a  IMing  of  remorse  had 
inAwed  him  to  undertake,  she  flsond  means  to  be  lntn>> 
dneed  to  him,  and  to  gain  his  confidence ;  and  a  poison  ad- 
ministered  by  her  was  soon  afterwards  the  cause  of  his  pain- 
All  death.*'— SiaMoiTDX,  BUtorp  qf  Me  Italian  RepMkt, 
▼oLL] 


KilMSMnqol 
-Mas.  sa  SrAab. 


Midst  Tivoli's  luxuriant  gladesi. 
Bright-foaming  fiills,  and  olive  shades, 
Where  dwelt,  in  days  departed  long, 
The  sons  of  battle  and  of  song, 
No  tree,  no  ahrub  its  foliage  rears 
But  o'er  the  wrecks  of  other  years, 
Temples  and  domes,  which  long  have  been 
The  soil  of  that  enchanted  scene. 

There  the  wild  fig-tree  and  the  vine 
0*er  Hadrian's  mouldering  villa  twine ;' 

1  <*  J'^tais  an^  pasMr  qoelqnee  Joum  senls  k  TlvolL  Je 
parooums  les  environs,  et  surtout  ceDes  de  la  YiUa  Adrlana. 
Suvprie  per  la  phiie  an  mflien  de  ma  comae,  Je  me  rMigial 
dans  les  Bailee  dee  Thtrmeg  Tolsfais  du  FMSU,  (monomeas  de 
la  Tilla,)  sons  un  flgnier  qui  avait  rsnveis^  le  pan  A\ak  mm 
en  s'dlevanl  Dans  nn  petit  selon  octogone,  onvert  devant 
moi,  une  vigne  vierge  avait  pere6  la  voAte  de  TMiflce,  et  son 
gros  eep  Hsse,  rouge,  et  tortoenx,  montait  le  long  du  mur 
oomme  nn  serpent  Antoor  de  moi,  k  travers  lesaroadesdes 
ruinee,  s'oovnient  dee  points  de  vne  but  la  Ounpagne  Ro- 
maine.  Dee  buiaons  de  surean  rempUssaient  lee  seDss  d^ 
od  venaient  se  rtfugier  quelques  meriss  soUtatrsa 
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The  cypreflB,  in  ftinereal  gnce, 
Usuxpe  the  vanish'd  colmnn's  place ; 
O'er  fiillen  ehrine  and  ruin'd  frieze 
The  wall-flower  nistlee  in  the  breese ; 
AcanthnS'leaTee  the  marble  hide 
They  once  adom'd  in  aculptured  pride; 
And  nature  hath  resumed  her  throne 
0*er  the  Tast  works  of  ages  flown. 

Was  it  for  this  that  many  a  pile, 
Pride  of  nissus  and  of  Nile, 
To  Anio's  banks  the  image  lent 
Of  each  imperial  monument  1^ 
Now  Athens  weeps  her  shattei'd  fanes, 
Thy  temples,  £gypt»  strew  thy  plains  ; 
And  the  proud  fltbrics  Hadrian  reared 
From  Tibui^s  Tale  have  disappeared. 
We  need  no  prescient  sibyl  there 
The  doom  of  grandeur  to  declare ; 
Each  stone,  where  weeds  and  i^y  dimb, 
Bereals  some  oracle  of  Time ; 
Each  relic  utters  Fate's  decree—^ 
The  future  as  the  past  shall  be. 

Halls  of  the  dead  1  in  Tibur's  vale. 
Who  now  shall  tell  your  lofty  tale  1 
Who  trace  the  high  patrician's  dome, 
The  bard's  retreat,  the  hero's  home  1 
When  moss-dad  wrecks  alone  record 
There  dwelt  the  world's  departed  lord. 
In  scenes  where  verdure's  rich  array 
Still  sheds  yonng^  beauty  o'er  decay. 
And  sunshine  on  each  glowing  hill 
Midst  ruins  finds  a  dwelling  stilL 

Sunk  is  thy  palace — but  thy  tomb, 
Hadrian  1  hath  shared  a  prouder  doom.' 


Les  frsgnwns  de  nutponnerle  ^talent  tepisi^  de  fimllles  de 
loolopradrt,  doDt  la  Terdure  latinte  ae  deadnait  conune  un 
tntTall  tn  motalque  nir  lablaoebeardeiinarbras :  94  et  U  de 
haota  eypr^  rwnplayahmt  lei  oolonnes  tomMesdaiisoeipalaJe 
de  la  Mort ;  raeaathe  faoTage  rampalt  k  lean  pieda,  iiir  dee 
d^brii,  comme  il  la  nature  t'^talt  plu  k  reproduire  nir  oee 
efaeb-d'crane  mnta^  d'archltectme,  roniemeDt  de  leor 
hmiati  paai^."— CHATaAUBKiAWD'e  Souvenir$  d*  Italie. 

1  The  gardens  and  IraOdlngi  of  Hadrian**  villa  were  oopta 
off  tbe  moii  celebrated  acenee  and  edifioei  In  hie  domlnlona— 
the  LjcmaaXf  the  Academta,  the  Pvytaneom  of  Athene,  the 
Teniple  of  Seiapis  at  Aleiandrfa,  the  Yale  of  Tempo,  && 

>  The  nuuuoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  the  caitle  of  St  Angelo, 
waa  lint  converted  into  a  citadel  by  BeUarine,  In  his  ne- 
eMrftal  deCnoe  of  Rome  asainat  the  Gotha.  *'  The  lover  of 
the  arte,**  aaja  Gibbon,  "must  read  with  a  sigh  that  the 
works  off  Pnxltelei  and  I^ppos  were  torn  from  their  lofty 
pedestals,  and  luirled  into  the  ditch  on  the  heads  of  the  be- 
He  adds,  in  a  note,  that  the  oelebiated  Sleeping 


Though  vaniah'd  with  the  days  of  old 
Its  pillaxB  of  Corinthian  mould ; 
Though  the  fiur  fonns  by  sculpture  wrought, 
Each  bodying  some  immortal  thought, 
Whidx  o'er  that  temple  of  the  dead 
Serene  but  solemn  beauty  b^^ 
Have  found,  like  glory's  self,  a  grave 
In  time's  abyss  or  Tiber's  wave ;' 
Yet  dreams  more  lofty  and  more  &ir 
Than  arf  s  bold  hand  hath  imaged  e'er. 
High  thoughts  of  many  a  mighty  mind 
Expanding  when  all  else  declined. 
In  twilight  yeai%  when  only  they 
Recalled  the  radiance  pass'd  away. 
Have  made  that  ancient  pile  their  bonier 
Fortress  of  freedom  and  of  Borne. 

There  he,  who  strove  in  evil  days 
Again  to  kindle  glory's  rays, 
Whose  spirit  sought  a  patii  of  light 
For  those  dim  ages  fiw  too  bright — 
Crescentius — ^long  maintain'd  the  strife 
Which  doeed  but  with  its  martyr's  life^ 
And  left  th'  imperial  tomb  a  name, 
A  heritage  of  holier  hme. 
There  dosed  De  Brescia's  mission  hi^ 
From  thence  the  patriot  came  to  die  ;^ 

Faon  of  the  Barbeiinipelaoe  wa«  found,  in  a  mniOaiadilale, 
when  the  diteh  of  St  Angelo  was  cleansed  under  Urban  TIIL 
In  the  middle  ages,  tbe  Molea  Wpi^■^a«^  was  made  a  pv- 
maoent  fortreaa  by  the  Roman  goTemment,  and  bsitioitfi 
outworks,  &e.  were  added  to  the  original  edUke,  which  had 
been  atrlpped  of  ita  marble  coloring,  ita  CorinfliiaD  fOm, 
and  the  brasen  cone  which  crowned  Its  summit 

*  "  Les  pins  beaux  monnmens  dee  arts,  les  phn  admhablii 
statoes,  ont  ^t^  Jet^  dans  le  Tibre,  et  sont  adUmnat 
aea  flots.  Qui  sait  si,  pour  les  diereher,  on  ne  le  ditoancft 
pas  nn  Jour  de  son  lit  ?  Mais  quand  on  aonge  que  lei  ehab- 
d'crayrea  du  g^nle  bnmain  aont  peat-£tre  li  devant  aoo,  H 
qn'nn  cril  plna  perpmt  lee  ?emit  k  traTen  lea  ondai,  roa 
^{ffOUTe  je  ne  aais  quelle  ^notion,  qui  nnatt  k  Room  ao> 
oeaae  aoua  diTerna  formea,  et  bit  trouver  nne  aod^  V^ 
hi  penste  dans  lee  objets  physiqaee,  mnets  partoot  aflkun*'' 
— Mad.  db  Stacl. 

«  Arnold  de  Breeda,  the  undaunted  and  eloqoent  efaampioa 
of  Roman  liberty,  after  unremitUnf  efforts  to  reitoie  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  republic,  was  pot  to  daath  in  fbi 
year  1155  by  Adrian  lY.  This  event  la  thna  deierlbed  I9 
BIsmondi,  BigtoUt  du  BepMiqua  ItaUmnei,  voL  &  I»C" 
68  and  OB.  "  Le  pr^et  demeura  dans  Is  chMau  Sahit 
Ange  avec  son  prisonnier:  il  le  fit  transporter  nn  mstb  nr 
b  pbtce  destine  aux  ex^cutlona,  derant  la  porta  da  people. 
Amaud  de  Breeda,  &%y6  aur  un  baehff,  ftxt  attach^  k  ^ 
potean,  en  Ikoe  dn  Corao.  H  pouTolt  mteuer  dea  yeox  le> 
troia  kmgnea  ruea  qui  abouthaoient  derant  aon  dchabnd : 
ellea  font  preaqu*  une  mxAUi  de  Rouml  CM  li  qo1iab<* 
tbient  lea  hommea  qui!  aToit  ai  aouvent  appel^  k  la  Ubcrti 
Us  repOBoIent  encore  en  paiz,  Ignoimnt  le  danger  de  lev  >^ 
bteor.    Le  tumnHe  de  I'ez^tbn  et  la  flamme  do  hOchir 
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And  thou,  wliOBe  Roman  soul  the  last 

Spolce  with  the  Toice  of  ages  past,^ 

Whose  thoughts  so  long  from  earth  had  fled 

To  mingle  with  the  glorious  dead. 

That  midst  the  world's  degenetste  nee 

They  mainly  soo^t  a  dwelling-place, 

Within  that  hoose  of  death  didst  brood 

(Xer  TJabns  to  thy  ruin  woo'd. 

Tety  wor^y  of  a  bri^ter  lot» 

Bienn,  be  thy  findts  forgot  1 

For  thou,  when  all  anrand  thee  lay 

Chain'd  in  the  slumbers  of  decay — 

So  sunk  eBfch  heart,  that  mortal  eye 

Had  scarce  %  tear  for  liberty-^ 

Alone,  amidst  the  darkness  there, 

Cooldst  gaae  on  Borne — ^yet  not  despair !' 

TJB  mom — and  nature's  ticheat  dyes 
Are  floating  o*er  Italian  skies ; 
Tints  oftnm^arent  lustre  shine 
Along  the  snow-dad  Apennine ; 
The  clouds  have  left  Soracte's  height, 
And  yellow  Tiber  winds  in  lights 
Where  tombs  and  fiillen  ihnee  have  strewed 
The  wide  Campagna's  soHtude. 
"Hs  sad  amidst  that  scene  to  trace 
Those  relics  of  a  vaniah'd  race ; 
Yety  o'er  the  ravaged  path  of  time — 
Sodi  gtoiy  sheds  that  brilliant  dime. 
Where  nature  still,  though  empires  &11, 
Holds  her  triumphant  festival — 
E'en  desolation  wears  a  smile. 
Where  skies  and  sunbeams  laugh  the  while ; 
And  heaven's  own  light,  earth's  richest  bloom. 
Amy  the  ruin  and  the  tomb. 

Alt  die,  idio  from  yon  convent  tower 
Breathes  the  pore  freshness  of  the  hour ; 

f'^vcBUnnt  ki  Bomsint;  flf  ■'iumteant,  lis  aeeoiinmnt, 
Ball  trap  ted ;  tt  im  oobortei  du  pftp*  npoaatinnt,  avec 
l«Bi  luMii,  omc  quit  n'kjnuit  pu  auiTBr  Amaod,  Tonloitnt  dn 
BHriaiiccaaBIIr  an  oendm  oomiM  d«  prMmum  nUqnes." 
^  "  FMcrtty  viD  eompwt  tiM  Wxtoct  and  fUUnffi  of  this 

vltiide,  tlM  BUM  of  Rieiul  hu  often  bera  oftobmfttd  ••  tb* 
'•■vver  of  hli  ooimti7,  and  the  kit  of  tiM  Romao  pataiota.'* 
-^mos-i  DeOime  md  FaU,  ft&  toL  zlL  pu  98& 

'  "  U  QOBioI  Tcnntina  Yanon  avott  flii  bontauNment 
)(aqa1  Tcnoiaa.  Cet  honniM,  d«  la  pirn  Iimm  niiiiiiea, 
>^VQil<Ullar4  aa  eoaaiikt  qua  poor  mortUlor  lanoblene: 
Btti*  b  itfiist  M  vonkik  paa  }oiitir  de  ce  nallMuraaz  tri- 
^"■ViM;  flvUoomfaiBn  fl^tottn^r— liaqnli  a'attirtt  dam 
otCto  ooGuion  la  eoaflMioa  du  pcupla— fl  alia  aa-darant 
^wtMi.il]0nBiarda  da  oa  gv'tf  n'awM  pat  diaupM  de 
^  ''^MNtiK.'*-^]foinrsaQDisv's  Orandmsr  «f  Dieadenu 


I      She,  whose  rich  flow  of  raven  hair 
Streams  wildly  on  the  morning  air. 
Heeds  not  how  £ur  the  scene  below. 
Robed  in  Italians  brightest  glow. 
Thon^  throned  midst  Latium's  daamc  phMwy 
Th'  Eternal  C%*8  towers  and  fimes. 
And  they,  the  Pleiades  of  earth. 
The  seven  proud  hills  of  Empire's  birth. 
Lie  spread  beneath ;  not  now  her  glance 
Roves  o'er  that  vast  sublime  eipanse ; 
Inspired,  and  bri^t  with  hope,  'tis  thxxiwn 
On  Adrian's  massy  tomb  alone ; 
There,  fhnn  the  storm,  when  Freedom  fled. 
His  fidthfiil  few  Cresoentius  led ; 
While  she,  his  anxious  bride,  who  now 
Bends  o'er  the  scene  her  youthfril  brow. 
Sought  refuge  in  the  halloVd  fime, 
Whidi  then  could  shelter,  not  in  vain. 

But  now  the  lofty  strife  is  o'er. 
And  Liberty  shall  weep  no  more. 
At  length  imperial  Otho's  voice 
Bids  her  devoted  sons  rejoioe ; 
And  he{,  who  battled  to  restore 
The  glories  and  the  rights  of  yore. 
Whose  accents,  like  the  darion's  sound. 
Could  burst  the  dead  repose  around. 
Again  his  native  Rome  shall  see 
The  sceptred  dty  of  the  free  I 
And  young  Stephania  waits  the  hour 
When  leaves  her  lord  his  fortress-tower — 
Her  ardent  heart  with  joy  elate. 
That  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  &te ; 
Her  mien,  like  creature  from  above, 
All  vivified  with  hope  and  love. 

Fair  is  her  form,  and  in  her  eye 
lives  all  the.soul  of  Italy ; 
A  meaning  lofty  and  inspired. 
As  by  her  native  day-star  fired ; 
Such  wild  and  high  expression,  fraught 
With  glances  of  impassion'd  thought^ 
As  fiincy  sheds,  in  visions  bright. 
O'er  priestess  of  the  God  of  Light ; 
And  the  dark  locks  that  lend  her  Uod 
A  youthful  and  luxuriant  grace, 
Wave  o'er  her  cheek,  whose  VinHling  dyes 
Seem  from  the  fire  within  to  rise. 
But  deepen'd  by  the  burning  heaven 
To  her  own  land  of  sunbeams  given. 
Italian  art  that  fervid  glow 
Would  o'er  ideal  beauty  throw, 
And  with  such  ardent  life  express 
Her  high-wrought  dreams  of  loveliness, — 
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Dreams  whidh*  Bunriyixig  Empire's  ftU, 
Ths  shade  of  gloiy  still  recalL 

But  see  ! — the  bamier  of  the  brsre 
O'er  Adrian's  tomb  hath  ceased  to  wave. 
Tia  lowei^d — and  now  Stephania's  eye 
Can  well  the  martial  train  descry^ 
VfbiO,  Issuing  from  that  ancient  dome, 
Pour  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Rome. 
Now  from  her  watch-tower  on  the  height, 
With  step  as  fiibled  wood-nymph's  light, 
She  flies — and  swift  her  way  pursues 
Through  the  lone  convent's  avenues. 
Dark  pypress  groves,  and  fields  o'erqpread 
With  records  of  the  conquering  dead. 
And  paths  which  track  a  glowing  waste. 
She  traverses  in  breathless  haste ; 
And  by  the  tombs  where  dust  is  shrined 
Once  tenanted  by  loftiest  mind, 
Still  passing  on,  hath  reach'd  the  gate 
Of  Rome,  the  proud,  the  desolate  1 
Thronged  are  the  streets,  and,  still  renew'd. 
Rush  on  the  gathering  multitude. 
— ^Is  it  their  high-soul'd  chief  to  greet 
That  thus  the  Roman  thousands  meet  9 
With  names  that  bid  their  thoughts  ascend, 
Crescentius  1  thine  in  song  to  blend ; 
And  of  triumphal  days  gone  by 
Recall  th'  inspiring  pageantry? 
— ^There  is  an  air  of  breathless  dread. 
An  eager  glance,  a  hurrying  tread ; 
And  now  a  fearful  silence  round. 
And  now  a  fitful  murmuring  sound, 
Blidst  the  pale  crowds,  that  almost  seem 
Phantoms  of  some  tumultuous  dream. 
Quick  is  each  step  and  wild  each  mien. 
Portentous  of  some  awful  scene. 
Bride  of  Crescentius  I  as  the  throng 
Bore  thee  with  whelming  force  along, 
How  did  thine  anxious  heart  beat  high. 
Till  rose  suspense  to  agony ! — 
Too  brief  suspense,  that  soon  shall  close. 
And  leave  thy  heart  to  deeper  woes. 

Who  midst  yon  guarded  precinct  stands. 
With  fearless  mien  but  fetter'd  hands  1 
The  ministers  of  death  are  nigh, 
Tet  a  calm  grandeur  lights  his  eye ; 
And  in  his  glance  there  lives  a  mind 
Which  was  not  form'd  for  chains  to  bind. 
But  cast  in  such  heroic  mould 
As  theirs,  th'  ascendant  ones  of  old. 
Crescentius  I  freedom's  daring  son. 
Is  this  the  guerdon  thou  hast  won  7 


Oh,  worthy  to  have  lived  and  died 
In  the  bright  days  of  Latium's  pride  I 
Thus  must  the  beam  of  glory  dose 
O'er  the  seven  hills  again  that  rose. 
When  at  thy  voice,  to  burst  the  yoke. 
The  soul  of  Rome  indignant  woke  1 
Vain  dream  1  the  sacred  shields  are  gono,^ 
Sunk  is  the  crowning  city's  throne  *•* 
Th'  illusions,  that  around  her  cast 
Their  guardian  spells,  have  long  been  past' 
Thy  life  hath  been  a  shot-star's  ray. 
Shed  o'er  her  midnight  of  decay ; 
Thy  death  at  freedom's  ruin'd  shrine 
Must  rivet  every  chain — but  thine. 

Calm  is  his  aspect,  and  his  eye 
Now  fix'd  upon  the  deep  blue  sky, 
Now  on  those  wrecks  of  ages  fied 
Around  in  desolation  spread — 
Arch,  temple,  column,  worn  and  gray. 
Recording  triumphs  pass'd  away ; 

^  Of  the  mered  budden,  or  aneiUa  of  Rome,  which 
kept  in  th«  temple  of  Mus,  Phitardli  gives  the  foDowisi 
■fioomit : — **  In  the  eiglith  year  of  Noma**  reigo,  a  peetflenoi 
prevailed  in  Italy ;  Rome  aleo  fiolt  Ito  ramge^  While  the 
people  were  greatly  dijected,  we  are  told  that  a  Inaaen  badder 
fell  from  heaven  into  the  hands  of  Nmna.  Of  this  he  gave  ■ 
very  wonderftil  aooonnt,  reodved  from  Egeria  and  the  Muh: 
that  the  budiler  was  sent  down  for  the  preservation  of  tbs 
dty,  and  should  be  kept  with  great  oare ;  that  elevea  oChos 
should  be  made  as  like  it  as  poarible  in  siae  and  fiidiion,  in 
order  that,  tf  any  pemn  were  diqxMed  to  steal  It,  be  might 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  that  whidi  fell  from  heaven  from 
the  rest.  He  ftirther  dedared,  that  the  pbtoe,  and  the  mea- 
dows about  it,  where  be  frequently  conversed  with  the 
Musss,  should  be  consecrated  to  those  divinities ;  and  that 
the  spring  which  watered  the  ground  should  be  sacred  to  the 
use  of  the  Yestal  Virgins,  daily  to  sprinkle  and  fanij 
their  temple.  The  ininifdiat<<  cessation  of  the  pest  Hence  is 
said  to  have  confirmed  the  trath  of  this  aoooani.**— £^  ^ 
Nunta. 

>  "  Who  hath  taken  this  oounsd  agahist  Tjrre,  the  cmsiMV 
ei^y  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the 
honourabie  of  the  earth  ?  '*— /MtoA,  diapw  83. 

*  "  Un  m^hinge  bfaEsrre  de  grandeur  d*Ame  et  de  foitlwn 
entroit  dte  cette  £poque  (ronxltais  sIMe)  dans  le  earaet^n 
dee  Remains.  Un  mouvement  gfoAvux  vers  les  grandes 
cIkms  lUsoit  place  tout-k-coup  k  Tabattement;  lis  paaKwot 
de  bi  liberty  Im  plus  orageuse,  k  la  servitude  b  plus  avili»- 
sante.  On  anroit  dit  que  les  mines  et  les  portlques  dtests 
de  la  capitale  dn  monde,  entretenoient  sas  habitans  dans  Is 
sentiment  de  leur  impuissance ;  an  milieu  de  oes  monnmnss 
de  leur  domlnatkm  pass^,  les  dtoyens  ^pronvolant  dime 
manl^  trop  d^utageante  leur  propra  nullity  Le  nom  des 
Remains  qu'Os  portoient  ranimoit  fr^nemnMnt  leureothon- 
slasme,  oomme  fl  le  ranime  encore  ai0ourd*hul ;  mas  bientAt 
bi  vne  de  Rome,  do  foram  dtert,  des  sept  colUnes  de  noaveaa 
rendues  au  piturage  des  tronpeanz,  des  temples  dtel^  des 
monumens  tombant  en  ruine,  lee  ramenolt  k  sentfr  qu'Os 
n'^toient  plus  tes  Remains  d'kutrefois.'*— Sianoirsi,  Biataht 
da  R^pHhliquet  TUUienma,  voL  L  p.  ITS.' 
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WoAb  of  the  nughty  aad  the  free, 

Whose  Btepe  on  eerth  no  more  shall  bo, 

Though  their  bright  course  hath  left  a  trace 

Xor  years  nor  sorrows  can  effiice. 

Why  changes  now  the  patriot's  mien, 

Erewhile  so  loftily  serene  1 

Thus  can  iqyproaching  death  control 

The  might  of  that  commanding  soul  1 

Xo . — ^Heard  ye  not  that  thrilling  cry 

Which  told  of  bitterest  agony  1 

He  heard  it,  and  at  once,  subdued, 

llath  sunk  the  hero's  fortitude. 

He  heard  it,  and  his  heart  too  well 

Whence  rose  that  voice  of  woe  can  tell ; 

And  midst  the  gazing  throngs  aroimd 

One  weQ-known  form  his  glance  hath  found — 

One  fondly  loving  and  beloYod, 

In  grie^  in  peril,  faithful  proved. 

Tea !  in  the  wildness  of  despair. 

She,  his  devoted  bride,  is  there. 

Pale,    hrrathlofij     through    the    crowd    she 

flies. 
The  light  of  frenzy  in  her  eyes : 
Bot  ere  her  arms  can  dasp  the  form 
Which  life  ero  long  must  cease  to  warm — 
Ere  on  his  agonising  breast 
Her  heart  can  heave,  her  head  can  rest — 
Checkfd  in  her  oourse  by  ruthless  hands, 
Mute,  motionless,  at  once  she  stands ; 
With  bloodless  cheek  and  vacant  glance, 
Froien  and  fix'd  in  horror^s  trance ; 
Spell-bound,  as  every  sense  wero  fled. 
And  thought  o'erwhelm'd,  and  feeling  dead  ; 
And  the  light  waving  of  her  hair, 
And  Teil,  hr  floating  on  the  air, 
Alone,  in  that  dread  moment,  show 
She  is  no  sculptured  form  of  woe. 

The  scene  of  grief  and  death  is  o'er, 
The  patriot's  heart  shall  throb  no  mora  : 
Bat  ken — so  vainly  form'd  to  prove 
The  pure  devotedness  of  love. 
And  draw  from  fond  affection's  eye 
All  thought  sublime,  all  feeling  high — 
When  oonsdousneaB  again  shall  wake, 
Hath  now  no  refuge  but  to  break. 
The  ^irit  long  inured  to  pain 
May  smile  at  late  in  calm  disdain, 
Sorme  its  darkest  hour,  and  rise 
In  more  mijestic  energies. 
Bat  in  the  glow  of  vernal  pride, 
If  each  warm  hope  at  once  hath  died, 
Then  sinks  the  mind,  a  blighted  flower, 
I^ead  to  the  sunbeam  and  the  shower ; 


! 


A  broken  gem,  whose  inborn  li^^t 
Is  soatter'd — ^ne'er  to  re-unite. 


PART  IL 

Hast  thou  a  scene  that  is  not  spread 
With  records  of  thy  gloiy  fled  7 
A  monument  that  doth  not  tell 
The  tale  of  liberty's  fiurewell  1 
Italia  1  thou  art  but  a  grave 
Whero  flowers  luxuriate  o'er  the  bravo. 
And  naturo  gives  her  treasures  birth 
O'er  all  that  hath  been  great  on  earth. 
Tet  smile  thy  heavens  as  once  they  smiled 
When  thou  wert  freedom's  fiivour'd  child : 
Though  fime  and  tomb  alike  aro  low, 
Time  hath  not  dinun'd  thy  sunbeam's  glow ; 
And,  robed  in  that  exulting  ray. 
Thou  seem'st  to  triumph  o'er  decay — 
Oh,  yet,  though  by  thy  sorrows  bent. 
In  nature's  pomp  magnificent  1 
What  marvel  if,  when  all  was  lost. 
Still  on  thy  bright  enchanted  coast. 
Though  many  an  omen  wam'd  him  thence, 
Linger'd  the  lord  of  eloquence.^ 

^  *'  As  for  Cioero,  ha  wm  cwriad  to  Aityra,  when,  finding 
a  V— el,  be  immediatdy  went  oa  board,  and  eoested  along 
to  Cireaiim  irltti  a  fkvourable  wind.  The  pilots  were  pre- 
paring immediately  to  sail  from  thenoe,  bat  whether  it  was 
that  be  iioared  the  sea,  or  had  not  yet  giTen  np  all  his  hopes 
in  Cmmr,  he  disembarlted,  and  tamTelled  a  hundred  Airlongs 
on  foot,  as  if  Rome  had  been  the  place  of  his  destination. 
Repenting,  however,  aftenraids,  be  left  that  road,  and  made 
again  for  the  sea.  He  passed  the  night  in  the  most  per- 
plexing and  hoRld  thoug^ti ;  insomoch,  that  be  was  some- 
timee  inclined  to  go  privately  into  Cesar's  house,  and  slab 
himself  upon  the  altar  of  his  domestic  gods,  to  bring  the 
dhrine  vengeance  opon  Us  betrayer.  But  he  was  deterred 
from  this  by  the  feer  of  torture.  Other  alternatives,  equally 
distreesftil,  pi-eseiited  themsdves.  At  last  he  put  hlmadf  fai 
the  hands  of  his  servanti,  and  ordered  them  to  carry  him  by 
sea  to  Gi^Ma,  where  he  had  a  delightfbl  retreat  in  the  sum- 
mer,  wbm  the  Eteeian  winds  set  in.  There  was  a  temple  of 
ApoOo  on  that  coast,  from  which  a  flight  of  crows  came  with 
great  n<rfse  towards  Cicero's  vessel  as  it  was  making  land. 
Timj  perched  on  both  sides  the  sail-yard,  where  some  sat 
croaking,  and  others  pecking  the  ends  of  the  ropee.  All 
looked  upon  this  as  an  ill  omen ;  yet  Cksero  went  on  shore, 
and,  entering  his  house,  lay  down  to  repose  himself.  In  the 
meantime  a  number  of  the  crows  settled  In  the  chamber- 
window,  and  croaked  In  the  most  doleftil  manner.  One  of 
them  even  entered  it,  and,  alighting  on  the  bed,  attempted 
with  ito  beak  to  draw  off  the  clothes  with  which  he  had 
covered  his  focew  On  sight  of  this,  the  servants  began  to 
reproach  themselvat.  '  Shall  we,*  said  th^,  *  remain  to  be 
spectatoiB  of  our  master*!  murder?  Shall  we  not  protect 
Urn,  BO  binooent  and  eo  great  a  sulbrer  as  he  Is,  when  the 
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Still  gazing  on  the  lorely  tsky, 

Whose  radianoe  woo'd  him — ^but  to  die'1 

Like  him,  tsho  would  not  Jinger  there. 

Where  heaven,  earth,  ocean,  all  are  fiur  1 

Who  midst  thy  glowing  scenes  could  dwell, 

Nor  bid  awhile  his  grie&  farewell  1 

Hath  not  thy  pure  and  genial  air 

Balm  for  all  aadneas  but  despair  1^ 

No  t  there  are  pangs  whose  deep-worn  trace 

Not  all  thy  magic  can  e£Rice  1 

Hearts  by  unkindness  wrung  may  leam 

The  world  and  all  its  gifts  to  spurn ; 

Time  may  steal  on  with  silent  tread. 

And  dry  the  tear  that  mourns  the  dead. 

May  change  fond  love,  subdue  regret. 

And  teach  e'en  rengeanoe  to  fox^get : 

But  thou.  Remorse  I  there  is  no  charm 

Thy  sting,  avenger,  to  disarm  I 

Vain  are  bright  suns  and  laughing  skies 

To  soothe  thy  victim's  agonies : 

The  heart  once  made  thy  burning  throne. 

Still,  whUe  it  beats,  is  thine  alone. 

In  vain  for  Otho's  joyless  eye 
Smile  the  fiur  scenes  of  Italy, 
As  through  her  landscapes'  rich  array 
Th'  imperial  pilgrim  bends  his  way. 
Thy  form,  Crescentius  1  on  his  sight 
Rises  when  nature  laughs  in  light. 
Glides  round  him  at  the  midnight  hour. 
Is  present  in  his  festal  bower. 
With  awftil  voice  and  frowning  mien. 
By  all  but  him  unheard,  unseen. 
Ohl  thus  to  shadows  of  the  grave 
Be  eveiy  tyrant  still  a  slave  1 

Where,  through  Gaigano's  woody  dells, 
0*er  bending  oaks  the  north  wind  swells,' 

brate  cnatures  give  him  marks  of  their  care  and  attention  f* 
Then,  pertly  by  entreaty,  partly  by  foroe,  tiiey  got  him  into 
hie  litter,  and  carried  him  towards  the  sea,."— Px.UTAacB, 

^  **  Now  purer  air 
Meefai  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Yemal  delight  and  Joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair."— Miltok. 

*  Mount  Oargano.  **  This  ridge  of  mountains  forms  a  very 
leige  pramontoiy  advancing  Into  the  Adriatic,  and  separated 
from  the  Apennines  on  the  west  by  the  {dains  of  Lnoera  and 
San  Severe.  We  took  a  ride  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
through  shady  dells  and  noble  woods,  which  brou^t  to  our 
minds  the  venerable  groves  that  in  ancient  times  bent  with 
the  loud  winds  sweeping  atong  the  rugged  sidee  of  Oaiganus: 

'  Aqvllonibiia 
Qntrosla  Oerful  labonni, 
at  Mils  fMoMitar  ornL'-HoBAO. 


A  sainted  hermif  s  lowly  tomb 
Is  bosom'd  in  umbrageous  g^oom. 
In  shades  that  saw  him  live  and  die 
Beneath  their  waving  canopy. 
'Twas  his^  as  legends  teD,  to  share 
The  converse  of  immortals  there ; 
Around  that  dweller  of  the  wild 
There  "bright  appeanmcea"  have  smiled. 
And  angel-wings  at  eve  have  been 
Gleaming  the  shadowy  boughs  between. 
And  oft  from  that  seduded  bower 
Hath  breathed,  at  midnights  s  calmer  hour, 
A  swell  of  viewless  harps,  a  sound 
Of  warbled  anthems  pealing  round. 
Oh,  none  but  voices  of  the  sky 
Might  wake  that  thrilling  harmony. 
Whose  tones,  whoee  very  echoes  made 
An  Eden  of  the  lonely  shade  I 
Years  have  gone  by ;  the  hermit  sleeps 
Amidst  Gaigano*s  woods  and  steeps ; 
Ivy  and  flowers  have  half  o'ergrown 
And  veil'd  his  low  sepulchral  stone : 
Yet  still  the  spot  is  holy,  stiU 
Celestial  footsteps  haunt  the  hill ; 
And  oft  the  awe-struck  mountaineer 
ASrial  vesper-hymns  may  hear 
Arotmd  those  forest-precincts  fioat» 
Soft^  solemn,  dear,  but  still  remote. 
Oft  will  Affliction  breathe  her  plaint 
To  that  rude  shrine's  departed  saint, 
And  deem  that  spirits  of  the  blest 
There  shed  sweet  influence  o'er  her  breast. 

And  thither  Otho  now  repairs. 
To  soothe  his  soul  with  vows  and  prajOFS  ; 
And  if  for  him,  on  holy  ground, 
The  lost  one,  Peace,  may  yet  be  found. 
Midst  rocks  and  forests,  by  the  bed 
Where  calmly  sleep  the  sainted  dead. 
She  dwells,  remote  from  heedless  eye. 
With  nature's  lonely  majesty. 

Vain,  vain  the  search  ! — ^his  troubled  breast 
Nor  vow  nor  penance  lulls  to  rest : 
The  weaiy  pilgrimage  is  o'er. 
The  hopes  that  cheered  it  are  no  more. 
Then  sinks  his  soul,  and  day  by  day 
Youth's  buoyant  eneigies  decay. 


«ii 


'  There  Is  still  a  respectable  forset  of  eteigieen  and 
mon  oak,  pine,  hornbeam,  chestnut,  and  menna  ash 
riidtered  vaUeys  are  industriously  cultivated,  and  aeem  to  be 
blest  with  luxuriant  vegetatton.**— Swnnii7aif«*a  2V«s«Ci; 
*  "  In  yonder  nether  worid  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  tnoe  ?  *'— HiLieer. 
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The  li^t  of  liettUh  his  eye  hath  flown. 
The  gbw  that  tinged  his  cheek  is  gone. 
JoylesB  as  one  on  "vdioni  is  laid 
Some  holefbl  speQ  that  bids  him  fiide^ 
Extending  its  mysterions  power 
O'er  every  scene,  o'er  oTery  boor : 
E'en  thus  ile  withaiB ;  and  to  him 
ItaUa's  brilliant  skies  are  dim. 
He  withers — ^in  that  ^orions  dime 
Where  If  store  laughs  in  scorn  of  Time ; 
And  mna,  that  shed  on  all  below 
Their  fbU  and  Yivifying  glow. 
From  him  alone  their  power  withhold. 
And  leaye  his  heart  in  darkness  cold. 
Earth  blooms  around  him,  heayen  is  fiur — 
He  only  seems  to  perish  there. 

Tet  sometimes  will  a  transient  smile 
Flay  o'er  his  faded  cheek  awhile, 
When  breathes  bis  minstrel  boy  a  strain 
Of  power  to  lull  sll  earthly  pain — 
So  wildly  sweet,  its  notes  might  seem 
Th'  ethereal  music  of  a  dream, 
A  spirit^a  Toioe  from  worlds  imknown, 
De^  thrilling  power  in  erery  tone  ! 
Sweet  is  that  lay  I  and  yet  its  flow 
Hath  language  only  given  to  woe ; 
And  if  at  times  its  wakening  swell 
Some  tale  of  glory  seems  to  tell, 
Soon  the  proud  notes  of  triumph  die. 
Lost  in  a  dirge's  hannony. 
Oh !  many  %  pang  the  heart  hath  proved. 
Hath  deeply  BoSEefd,  fondly  loved. 
Ere  the  sad  strain  could  catch  from  thence 
Such  deep  impaarion'd  eloquence ! 
Tei  1  gaae  on  bim,  that  minstrel  boy — 
He  is  no  child  of  hope  and  joy  t 
Though  few  bis  years,  yet  have  they  been 
Such  as  leave  traces  on  the  mien. 
And  o'er  the  roses  of  our  prime 
Breathe  other  bli^^ta  than  those  of  time. 

Tet  aeems  his  spirit  wild  and  proud, 
By  grief  unsoften'd  and  unbow'd. 
Oh !  there  are  sorrows  which  impart 
A  stenmesB  foreign  to  the  heart, 
And,  rushing  with  an  earthquake's  power. 
That  makes  a  desert  in  an  hour, 
Booae  the  dread  passions  in  their  course, 
Ai  tempests  wake  the  biUows'  force  \ — 
"lU  lad,  on  youthful  Gmdo's  fhce, 
The  stamp  of  woes  like  these  to  trace. 
Oh !  where  can  ruins  awe  msnkind 
l^uk  as  the  nuns  of  the  mindl 


His  mien  is  lofty,  but  his  gaae 
Too  well  a  wandering  soul  betrays: 
His  full  dark  eye  at  times  is  bright 
With  strange  and  momentary  li^t. 
Whose  quick  unoertun  flashes  throw 
O'er  his  pale  cheek  a  hectic  g^ow : 
And  oft  his  features  and  his  air 
A  shade  of  troubled  mystery  wear, 
A  glance  of  hurried  wildneaa^  frangfat 
WiJbh.  some  un&thomable  thought. 
Whate'er  that  thought^  stiU  unexpress'd 
Dwells  the  sad  secret  in  his  breast ; 
The  pride  his  haughty  brow  reveals 
AU  other  passion  weU  concealih^ 
He  breathes  each  wounded  feeling's  tone 
In  music's  eloquence  alone ; 
His  soul's  deep  voice  is  only  poured 
Through  his  fuU  song  and  swelling  chond. 

He  seeks  no  friend,  but  shuns  the  train 
Of  courtiers  with  a  proud  disdain; 
And,  save  when  Otho  bids  his  lay 
Its  half  unearthly  power  essay 
In  hall  or  bower  the  heart  to  thrill, 
His  haunts  are  wild  and  lonely  stilL 
Far  distant  frtmi  the  heedless  throng, 
He  roves  old  Tiber's  banks  along, 
Where  Empire's  desolate  remains 
Lie  scattered  o'er  the  silent  plains ; 
Or,  lingering  midst  each  ruin'd  shrine 
That  strews  the  desert  Palatine, 
With  moumftil  yet  commanding  mien. 
Like  the  sad  genius  of  the  scene. 
Entranced  in  awful  thought  appears 
To  commune  with  departed  years. 
Or  at  the  dead  of  nighty  when  Rome 
Seems  of  heroic  shades  the  home ; 
When  Tiber's  murmuring  voice  recalls 
The  mighty  to  their  ancient  halls ; 
When  hush'd  is  every  meaner  aound, 
And  the  deep  moonUght-calm  around 
Leaves  to  the  solemn  scene  alone 
The  miy'esty  of  ages  flown — 
A  pilgrim  to  each  hero's  tomb. 
He  wanders  through  the  sacred  gloom ; 
And  midst  those  dwellings  of  decay 
At  times  will  breathe  so  sad  a  lay, 
^  wild  a  grandeur  in  each  tone, 
"Tis  like  a  dirge  for  empires  gone  ! 

Awake  thy  pealing  harp  again. 
But  breathe  a  more  exulting  strain, 
Young  Ouido  I  for  awhile  forgot 
Be  the  dark  secrets  of  thy  lot» 
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And  rouso  th'  inspiring  soul  of  song 
To  speed  the  banquet's  hour  along ! — 
The  feast  is  spread,  and  music's  call 
Is  echoing  through  the  royal  hall. 
And  banners  'wave  and  trophies  shine 
O'er  stately  guests  in  glittering  line ; 
And  Otho  seeks  awhile  to  chase 
The  thoughts  he  never  can  erase, 
And  bid  the  roioe^  whose  murmurs  deep 
Rise  like  a  spirit  on  his  sleep — 
The  still  small  voice  of  consdenoe— die, 
Lost  in  the  din  of  revelry. 
On  his  pale  brow  dejection  lowers, 
But  that  shall  yield  to  festal  hours ; 
A  gloom  is  in  his  £aded  eye. 
But  that  from  music's  power  shall  fly ; 
His  wasted  cheek  is  wan  with  care. 
But  mirth  shall  spread  fresh  crimson  there. 
Wake,  Quido  !  wake  thy  numbets  high, 
Strike  the  bold  chord  exultingly  ! 
And  pour  upon  the  enraptured  ear 
Such  strains  as  warriors  love  to  hear  ! 
Let  the  rich  mantling  goblet  flow. 
And  banish  aught  resembling  woe ; 
.  And  if  a  thought  intrude,  of  power 
To  mar  the  bright  convivial  hour. 
Still  must  its  influence  lurk  unseen, 
And  doud  the  heart — ^but  not  the  mien  ! 

Away,  vain  dream  1— on  Otho's  brow. 
Still  darker  lower  the  shadows  now; 
Changed  are  his  features,  now  o'erspread 
With  the  cold  paleness  of  the  dead ; 
Now  crimson'd  with  a  hectic  dye. 
The  burning  flush  of  agony  1 
His  lip  is  quivering,  and  his  breast 
Heaves  with  convulsive  pangs  oppressed ; 
Now  his  dim  eye  seems  fix*d  and  glazed. 
And  now  to  heaven  in  angiiish  raised ; 
And  as,  with  unavailing  aid, 
Around  him  throng  his  (guests  dismayed. 
He  sinks — ^while  scarce  his  struggling  breath 
Hath  power  to  falter— "This  is  death  !" 

Then  rush'd  that  haughty  child  of  song, 
Dork  GKiido,  through  the  awestruck  throng. 
Fill*d  with  a  strange  delirious  light, 
His  kindling  eye  shone  wildly  bright; 
And  on  the  sufferer's  mien  awhile 
Qazing  with  stem  vindictive  smile, 
A  feverish  glow  of  triumph  dyed 
His  burning  cheek,  while  thus  he  cried : — 
"  Yes  1  these  are  death-pang»— on  thy  brow 
Is  set  the  seal  of  vengeance  now ! 


Oh  1  well  was  mix'd  the  deadly  draugjht^ 
And  long  and  deeply  hast  thou  quafiTd; 
And  bitter  as  thy  pangs  may  be, 
They  are  but  guerdons  meet  from  me  ! 
Yet  these  are  but  a  moment's  throes^ 
Howe'er  intense,  they  soon  shall  dose. 
Soon  shalt  thou  yield  thy  fleeting  breath — 
My  life  hath  been  a  lingering  death. 
Since  one  dark  hour  of  woe  and  dimei, 
A  blood-spot  on  the  page  of  time ! 

"  Deem*st  thou  my  mind  of  reason  voidl 
It  is  not  fremded — ^but  deetroy'd  I 
Ay  1  view  the  wreck  with  shuddering  thought— 
That  work  of  ruin  thou  hast  wrought ! 
The  secret  of  thy  doom  to  tell. 
My  name  alone  suffices  well ! 
Stephania  1 — once  a  here's  bride  ! 
Otho  1  thou  know'st  the  rest — he  died. 
Yes  !  trusting  to  a  monarch's  word. 
The  Roman  feU,  untried,  unheard  I 
And  thou,  whose  every  pledge  was  vain. 
How  couldst  Hum  trust  in  aught  again) 

"He  died,  and  I  was  changed — my  sou], 
A  lonely  wanderer,  spum'd  contreL 
From  peace,  and  lights  and  gloiy  hurl'd. 
The  outcast  of  a  purer  world, 
I  saw  each  brighter  hope  o'erthrown. 
And  lived  for  one  dread  task  alone. 
The  task  is  dosed,  fiilfill'd  the  vow — 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  thee  now. 
Betrayer  1  in  thy  turn  betray'd. 
The  debt  of  blood  shall  soon  be  paid  ! 
Thine  hour  is  come — the  time  hath  bean 
My  heart  had  shrunk  from  sudi  a  scene  ; 
ThiU  feeling  long  is  past — ^my  fate 
Hath  made  me  stem  as  desolate. 

"Ye  that  around  me  shuddering  stand. 
Ye  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  land  1 
Mourn  ye  a  guilty  monareh's  doomi 
Ye  wept  not  o'er  the  patriot's  tomb  ! 
He  sleeps  imhonour'd — yet  be  mine 
To  share  his  low,  neglected  shiine. 
His  soul  with  freedom  finds  a  home. 
His  grave  is  that  of  glory — ^Rome  t 
Are  not  the  great  of  old  with  her. 
That  dty  of  the  sepulchre  1 
Lead  me  to  death  1  and  let  me  ahare. 
The  slumbers  of  the  mighty  there  !** 

The  day  departs — ^that  fearful  daj 
Fades  in  calm  loveliness  awa^ : 
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FVom  paiple  heftvens  its  Ungering  beam 
Seems  melting  into  Tiber's  stream, 
And  softly  tints  each  Roman  hill 
With  growing  lights  as  dear  and  still 
As  if,  nnstain'd  by  crime  or  woe. 
Its  houn  had  paas'd  in  silent  flow. 
The  day  sets  calmly — ^it  hath  been 
Maik'd  with  a  strange  and  awful  scene : 
One  guilty  bosom  throbs  no  more^ 
And  Otho  B  pangs  and  life  are  o'er. 
And  thou,  ere  yet  another  sun 
His  burning  race  hath  brightly  run, 
Released  firom  angnwh  by  thy  foes, 
Dan^ter  of  Rome  !  shalt  find  repose. 
Yes  I  on  thy  country's  lovely  sky 
Fix  yet  once  more  thy  parting  eye  I 
A  few  short  houi»— and  all  shall  be 
The  silent  and  the  past  for  thee. 
Oh !  thus  with  tempests  of  a  day 
We  struggle,  and  we  pass  away, 
Like  the  wild  billows  as  they  sweep, 
Learing  no  Teatige  on  the  deep  1 
And  o'er  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed 
The  BOOS  of  future  days  shall  tread, 
The  pangB,  the  conflicts,  of  thy  lot. 
By  them  unknown,  by  thee  forgot. 


THE  LAST  BANQUET  OF  ANTONY  AND 
CLEOPATRA. 

[*'  Antony,  condiKllny  thnt  be  eonld  not  die  moc«  honour- 

lUjr  than  in  bnttto,  deUnninod  to  attMsk  Ccmt  it  tbo  nmo 

time  both  by  am  and  land.    The  night  preceding  the  ezecu- 

tkm  of  tUt  derign,  b«  ordered  hie  aervanta  at  nippflr  to  render 

him  their  bert  aerrioea  that  erantaig,  and  flU  the  wine  round 

pteatifnllj,  Ibr  the  day  following  thqr  might  belong  to  another 

nutcr,  whilit  he  lay  extended  on  the  ground,  no  longer  of 

ranteqoenoe  either  to  them  or  to  himaelil    Hit  friends  were 

aAwtcd,  and  wept  to  hear  hfan  talk  thue ;  which  when  he 

^nuni,  he  cneounged  them  by  aanrancee  that  his  eipee- 

<>t»&s  of  a  glorloaa  victoiy  wen  at  least  equal  to  thoee  of  an 

>>*»«B»ble  death.     At  the  dead  of  night,  when  unlTcrMl 

'^nn  feigned  through  the  dty— a  sUence  that  was  deepened 

^'  the  awfid  thought  of  the  ensuing  daj— on  a  sudden  was 

^^^  the  sound  of  mnsieal  instruments,  and  a  noise  which 

'*«apbi8d  the  errlainatloBS  of  Bacdianals.   This  tumultuous 

vncamiaa  ssemed  to  peas  through  the  whole  city,  and  to  go 

«rt  it  the  gate  which  led  to  the  enemy"*  camp.    Thoee  who 

'vAeelsd  on  thie  prodigy  oonchided  that  Bacchus,  the  god 

*^»ai  Antony  afleeted  to  fanitate.  had  then  foieaken  hfan.  "— 

Useaoan^  PhdardL] 

1'ht  foes  had  cplrt  thee  with  their  dread  array, 
0  stately  Alexandria ! — ^yet  the  sound 

Of  mirtii  gmi  music,  at  the  dose  of  day, 
SJwell'd  from  thy  splendid  fabrics  far  around 


O'er  camp  and  wave.    Within  the  royal  hall. 
In  gay  magnificence  the  feast  was  spread ; 

And,  brightly  streaming  from  the  pictured  wall, 
A  thousand  lamps  their  trembling  lustre  Bhe<l 

0*er  many  a  column,  rich  with  precious  dyes. 

That  tinge  the  marble's  yein,  *neath  Afiric's  burn- 
ing skies. 

And  soft  and  clear  that  wavering  radiance  play*d 

0*er  sculptured  fonns,  that  round  the  pillar'd 
scene 
Calm  and  majestic  rose,  by  art  array'd 

In  godlike  beauty,  awfully  serene. 
Oh  1  how  unlike  the  troubled  guests,  reclined 

Round  that  luxurious  board  I — ^in  every  face 
Some  shadow  from  the  tempest  of  the  mind, 

RisiDg  by  fits,  the  searching  eye  might  trace, 
Though  vainly  mask'd  in  smiles  which  are  not 
mirth,  [of  earth. 

But  the  proud  spirit's  veil  thrown  o*er  the  woes 

Their  brows   are   bound  with  wreaths,  whose 
transient  bloom 

May  still  survive  the  wearers — and  the  rose 
Perchance  may  scarce  be  withered,  when  the  tomb 

Receives  the  mighty  to  its  dark  repose  1 
The  day  must  dawn  on  battle,  and  may  set 

In  death — ^but  fill  the  mantling  wine-cup  bi^h  ! 
Despair  is  fearless,  and  the  Fates  e'en  yet 

Lend  her  one  hour  for  parting  revelry. 
They  who  the  empire  of  the  world  possessed 
Would  taste  its  joys  again,  ere  all  exchanged  for  re»t 

Its  joys  !  oh,  mark  yon  proud  Triumvir's  mien, 

And  read  their  annals  on  that  brow  of  care  ! 
Midst  pleasure's  lotus-bowers  his  steps  have  been: 

Earth's  brightest  pathway  led  him  to  despair. 
Trust  not  the  glance  that  fidn  would  yet  inspire 

The  buoyant  energies  of  days  gone  by ; 
There  is  delusion  in  its  meteor  fire. 

And  all  within  is  shame,  is  sgony  ! 
Away  1  the  tear  in  bitterness  may  flow,        [woo. 
But  there  are  smiles  which  bear  a  stamp  of  deeper 

Thy  cheek  is  sunk,  and  fiided  as  thy  fame, 

0  loet^  devoted  Roman  1  yet  thy  brow. 
To  that  ascendant  and  undying  name. 

Pleads  with  stem  loftiness  thy  right  e'en  now. 
Thy  glory  is  departed,  but  hath  left 

A  lingering  light  around  thee :  in  decay 
Not  less  than  kingly — ^though  of  all  bereft, 

Thou  seem'st  as  empire  had  not  pass'd  away. 
Supreme  in  ruin  !  teaching  hearts  elate 
A  deep  prophetic  dread  of  still  mysterious  fate  ! 
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Bat  thoo,  enchantre88  queen  1  whose  love  hoUi 

Hi8  desolation — thou  art  by  his  side, 
In  all  thy  sovereignty  of  charms  anay'dy 

To  meet  the  stonn  with  still  imoonqaei^d  pride. 
Imperial  being  t  e'en  though  many  a  stain 

Of  error  be  upon  thee,  there  is  power 
In  thy  oommanding  nature,  which  shall  reign 

O'er  the  stem  genius  of  misfortune's  hour ; 
And  the  dark  beauty  of  thy  troubled  eye 
Fen  now  is  all  illumed  with  wild  sublimity. 

Thine  aspect,  all  impassion'd,  wears  a  light 

Inspiring  and  inspired — ^thy  cheek  a  dye. 
Which  rises  not  fix>m  joy,  but  yet  is  bright 

With  the  deep  glow  of  feverish  eneigy. 
Proud  siren  of  the  Nile  I  thy  glance  is  finaught 

With  an  immortal  fire — ^in  every  beam 
It  darts,  there  kindles  some  heroic  thought^ 

But  wild  and  awful  as  a  sibyl's  dream ; 
For  thou  with  death  hast  communed  to  attain 
Dread  knowledge  of  the  pangs  that  ransom  from 
thechain.^ 

And  the  stem  courage  by  such  musings  l^it^ 

Daughter  of  Afric  !  o'er  thy  beauty  throws 
The  grandeur  of  a  regal  spirit,  blent 

With  all  the  nujesty  of  mighty  woes : 
While  he,  so  fondly,  fatally  adored. 

Thy  fiillen  Roman,  gazes  on  thee  yet, 
Till  scarce  the  soul  that  once  exulting  soared 

Can  deem  the  day-star  of  its  ^oiy  set ; 
Scarcehischarm'd  heart  believes  that  power  can  be 
In  sovereign  fieite,  o'er  him  thus  fondly  loved  by 
thee. 

But  there  is  sadness  in  the  eyes  around, 

Which  mark  that  ruin'd  leader,  and  survey 
His  changeful  mien,  whence  oft  the  gloom  profound 

Strange  triumph  chases  haughtily  away. 
"  FiU  the  bright  goblet,  warrior  guests  1 "  he  cries ; 

"  Qua£(  ere  we  part,  the  generous  nectar  deep  I 
Ere  sunset  gild  once  more  the  western  skies 

Your  chief  in  cold  forgetfiilness  may  sleep ; 
While  sounds  of  revel  float  o*er  shore  and  sea, 
And  the  red  bowlagain  iscrown'd — ^but  not  for  me. 

^  CteopAtrsnuul*  a  collection  of  poisonous  drag!,  and  being 
dsriioiii  to  know  which  was  least  painful  in  the  operation, 
she  Med  them  on  the  capital  convicts.  Snch  poisons  as  were 
quick  in  their  operatkm,  she  found  to  be  attended  with  Tiolent 
pain  and  conTubions ;  such  as  were  milder  were  slow  in  thefa* 
eflbel :  she  therafove  applied  herself  to  Uie  ezaminatkm  of 
venomous  creatures ;  and  at  length  she  found  that  the  bite 
of  the  asp  was  the  most  eligible  kind  of  death*  for  It  brot^ht 
OB  a  gradual  kind  of  lethargy.— See  Plutarch. 


"  Yet  weep  not  thus.    The  stragg^  is  not  o'er, 

0  victors  of  Philippi  1  many  a  field 
Hath  yielded  palms  to  us :  one  efibrt  more  I 

By  one  stem  confiict  must  our  doom  be  seal'd. 
Foiget  not,  Romans  1  o'er  a  subject  world 

How  royally  your  eagle's  wing  hath  spread. 
Though,  from  his  eyrie  of  dominion  hurl'd. 

Now  bursts  the  tempest  on  his  crested  head  ! 
Yet  sovereign  still,  if  banish'd  from,  the  sky. 
The  sun*8  indignant  bird,  he  must  not  droop— but 
die." 

The  feast  is  o'er.    'TIS  night,  the  dead  of  nig^t— 

Unbroken  stillness  broods  o'er  earth  and  deep ; 
From  Egypt's  heaven  of  soft  and  starry  lig^t 

The  moon  looks  cloudless  o'er  a  world  of 
sleep. 
For  those  who  wait  the  mom's  awakening  beanos^ 

The  battle«ignal  to  dedde  theur  doom. 
Have  sunk  to  feverish  rest  and  troubled  dreams ; — 

Best  that  shall  soon  be  calmer  in  the  iaah  ; 
Dreams  dark  and  ominous,  but  ihere  to  cease. 
When  sleep  the  lords  of  war  in  solitude  and  peaces 

Wake,  slumbereTB  1  wake  1    Haric  1  heard  ye  not 
a  sound 
Of  gathering  tumult  1 — ^Near  and  nearer  still 
Its  murmur  swells.    Above,  below,  around. 
Bursts  a  strange  chorus  forth,  confused  and 
shrilL 
Wake,  Alexandria  I  through  thy  streets  the  tread 

Of  steps  unseen  is  hunying,  and  the  note 
Of  pipe,  and  lyre,  and  trumpet^  wild  and  dread. 

Is  heard  upon  the  midni^t  air  to  float ; 
And  voices,  clamorous  as  in  firenzied  miiih, 
Mingle  their  thousand  tones,  which  are  not  of  the 
earth. 

These  are  no  mortal  sounda— their  thwllwg  stnin 

Hath  more  mysterious  power,  and  birth  more 
high; 
And  the  deep  horror  chilling  every  vein 

Owns  them  of  stem  terrific  augury. 
Beings  of  worlds  unknown  1  ye  pass  away, 

O  ye  invisible  and  awful  throng  1 
Your  echoing  footsteps  and  resounding  lay 

To  CsBsai^s  camp  exulting  move  along. 
Thy  gods  fonake  thee,  Antony  !  the  sky 
^y  that  dread  sign  reveals  thy  doom — ^''Deopair 
and  die  I"* 


*  "  Tb-monow  In  the  battle  thhik  on  me. 

And  IkU  thy  edgeless  sword;  despair  and  die  I 


»t 
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ALARIC  IN  ITALY. 

[Ailir  dmaWng  tht  eonqant  of  Grceet  and  Iteljr  by  tht 
GcnMB  aad  flqrthiui  bovdM  imtttd  imdv  tbtt  oonmMiid  of 
A]nk,ihtVUU»ianoiTktIkeUmmd  FaU  ^OuBaman 
Emfin  thus  |inc— iili : — **  WbetlMr  funs,  or  oonqucit,  or 
ridn,  «en  tbe  objoet  of  Alarie,  ho  panned  thai  objoct  wHb 
aa  fiMWhngabto  ardour,  which  eooM  naittMr  bo  qoollad  by 
wtmOtj  nor  atflatad  by  wee— ■  NowourtedhoraodMd 
tte  •stNBM  land  of  Italy,  than  ha  waa  attmetad  by  tha 
iwighlwiii  lug  pcoapect  of  a  frirand  ptaoftil  toiand.  Tekoran 
dwpoaarfooof  SieSyhaooDiideredonly  atan  Intcnnadiata 
Kcp  to  tbo  fanportant  azpedition  which  be  abtady  medttated 
•9ibul  the  eoatfaant  of  Africa.  Tlia  etraiteof  Rhaghnn  and 
MMitaa  an  taalia  nika  in  length,  and,  in  tho  iieiiowiit 
peaafe,  aboot  one  milo  and  a  lialf  broad ;  and  the  Ikbolooe 
Bonatos  of  the  deep— the  rocks  of  ScyOa  and  the  wUrlpool  of 
Qaiybdh  could  terrify  none  but  tha  moet  timid  and  onildlftil 
yit,  aa  eoon  aa  the  flrrt  diririon  of  tha  Gothe  had 
>,  a  aaddea  tiiiiniiiit  aiOia»  whkh  eonk  or  ecatteied 
nuy  of  the  tranqiorta.  Their  connfle  waa  daunted  by  the 
taDoia  of  a  new  element ;  and  the  whole  deaign  waa  dateted 
by  the  prcmetnre  death  of  Abrlc,  which  fixed,  after  a  abort 
fllBWi,  the  fatal  term  of  hie  congueata.  The  farodooa  eha- 
acl«of  the  hafbarfaae  waa  diapleyed  in  the  Ibaerei  of  a 
boD,  vhoae  valour  and  faiona  they  celebrated  with  moom- 
fid  apphaML  By  tba  labour  of  a  captiye  multltade,  th^ 
tMdb|7  diverted  the  ooorae  of  the  Boaentintia,  a  amall  river 
tbal  wMhea  tha  waOe  of  Conaentia.  The  royal  aepolchra, 
■doraed  with  tha  aplaodid  apoita  and  trophiea  of  Rome,  waa 
eoeabneted  hi  the  vacant  bad  s  the  waters  were  than  raetorad 
to  their  aatmal  chaoaal,  and  the  aecret  qtot  vriiere  the  re- 
■ihiMif  Akrie  had  baan  depoaited  waa  for  ever  concealed  by 
tha  lafaunan  maaasi  iii  of  the  prlM>ners  who  had  been  em- 
plp^  toeieeata  tha  work."— itaUnr  and  FaU  yOu  Romm 
£a|**,voLv.pb39.] 

HiASD  ye  the  Gotiiie  trumpet's  blast? 
The  nuttch  of  hosts  as  Alario  pass'd  ? 
His  iteps  have  tnclfd  that  glorioiis  dime, 
The  birth-place  of  heroic  time ; 
Kit  he,  in  northern  deserts  bred, 
Spared  not  the  living  for  the  dead,^ 
Nor  beard  the  Toioe  whose  pleading  cries 
fnan.  temple  and  from  tomb  arise. 
He  paaf  d— the  light  of  burning  fimee 
Hith  been  his  torch  o'er  Grecian  plains ; 


liolnt 


tte  taUnf  of  Athena  by  SyOa,  "  thoogh  each 

wars  pot  to  tba  sword,  there  vpere  as  many  who  laid 

haada  npoB  theneshie  in  grief  fbr  their  ainUngoottn- 

vsdnoed  the  beat  men  ftfH*ftg  them  to  ♦>»*•  deapalr 

aay  merqy  or  moderate  terms  for  Athens,  was  tha 

cmelty  of  l^lla :  yet,  partly  by  tha  interoearion  of 

and  OaO^Aon,  and  tha  eaileB  vrtio  threw  theraedvea 

tet— pertly  by  tha  antnatlaa  of  the  aenaton  who 

hha  hi  that  aipeditton,  and  being  hfaiMeif  aatiated 

beaidea,  ha  waa  at  tast  prevailed  npon  to  stop  bis 

■ad  In  cnmpllinsiit  to  the  ancient  Athanlane,  ha  said, 

i^  the  BM^y  fbr  tha  sake  of  the  lew,  the  Uviiv  >br 


bad; 


And  woke  they  noi-4fae  bniTe^  the  ftee^ 
To  goard  their  own  Thermopyln  t 
And  left  they  not  their  silent  dwelling, 
When  Scythia*s  note  of  war  was  swelling  t 
No  t  where  the  bold  Three  Hundred  slept^ 
Sad  freedom  battled  not--bat  wept  1 
For  nenrelesB  then  the  Spartan'a  hand. 
And  Thebes  ooold  rouse  no  Sacred  Band  ; 
Nor  one  high  sool  from  slumber  broke 
When  Athens  own'd  the  northern  yoke. 

But  was  there  none  for  tke$  to  dare 
The  oonfliot^  scorning  to  despairl 
O  City  of  the  seven  proud  hilla  I 
Whose  name  e*en  yet  the  spirit  thrill% 
As  doth  a  clarion's  battle-call — 
Didst  thou,  too,  ancient  empress,  fidl  t 
Did  no  CamiQua  from  the  chain 
Ransom  thy  O^itol  again  1 
Oh,  who  shall  teU  the  days  to  be 
No  patriot  rose  to  bleed  for  thee  1 

Heard  ye  the  Gothic  trumpet's  blast  t 
The  march  of  hosts  aa  Alaric  pas^dt 
That  fearful  sound,  at  midni^t  deep,' 
Burst  on  the  Eternal  Cit/a  sleep : — 
How  woke  the  mighty  t    She  whose  will 
So  long  had  bid  the  world  be  stiH, 
Her  sword  a  sceptre,  and  her  eye 
Th'  ascendant  star  of  destiny  1 
She  woke— to  view  the  dread  array 
Of  Scythians  rushing  to  their  prey. 
To  hear  her  streets  resound  the  cries 
Poured  from  a  thousand  sgonies ! 
While  the  strange  lij^t  of  flames,  that  gave 
A  ruddy  glow  to  Tiber's  wave. 
Bursting  in  that  tenific  hour 
From  fime  and  palace,  dome  and  tower, 
Beveal'd  the  throngs,  for  aid  divine. 
Clinging  to  many  a  worshipp'd  shrine : 
Fierce  fitful  radiance  wildly  shed 
O'er  vpoue  and  sword,  with  carnage  red. 
Shone  o'er  the  suppliant  and  the  flying; 
And  kindled  pyres  for  Romans  dying. 

Weep,  Italy  I  alas,  thai  e'er 
Should  tean  alone  thy  wrongs  dedare  1 

s  '*  At  the  boor  of  midnight  the  Sahulan  gate  was  sIleBtly 
opened,  and  the  inhaUtante  ware  awakened  by  the  tremen- 
done  Boond  of  tha  Oothle  tnmipet.  Etaven  hondred  and 
dzty-three  yeara  after  the  fomdation  of  Rome,  tha  fanperlal 
city,  whkh  had  anbdnad  and  dvOInd  ao  oonaldenUrie  a  por- 
tion of  maaUad,  waa  delivered  to  the  UoentkNiB  Any  of  the 
tribea  of  Germany  and  SoytUa."— Itedliie  ma  FaU  ^tht 
Roman  Emphrt^  ^roL  v.  p.  311. 
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The  time  hath  been  when  thy  distress 
Had  roused  up  empires  for  redress  ! 
Now,  her  long  race  of  glory  run, 
Without  a  combat  Rome  is  won, 
And  from  her  plunder'd  temples  forth 
Rush  the  fierce  children  of  the  North, 
To  share  beneath  more  genial  skies 
Each  joy  their  own  rude  clime  denies. 

Ye  who  on  bright  Campania's  shore 
Bade  your  fair  villas  rise  of  yore. 
With  all  their  graceful  colonnades, 
And  crystal  baths,  and  myrtle  shades, 
Along  the  blue  Hesperian  deep. 
Whose  glassy  waves  in  sunshine  sleep — > 
Beneath  your  olive  and  your  vine 
Far  other  inmates  now  recline ; 
And  the  tall  plane,  whose  roots  ye  fed 
With  rich  libations  duly  shed,^ 
0*er  guests,  unlike  your  vanish*d  friends, 
Its  boweiy  canopy  extends. 
For  them  the  southern  heaven  is  glowing, 
The  bright  Fslemian  nectar  flowing ; 
For  them  the  marble  halls  unfold. 
Where  nobler  beings  dwelt  of  old, 
Whose  children  for  barbarian  lords 
Touch  the  sweet  lyre's  resounding  chords. 
Or  wreaths  of  P&estan  roses  twine 
To  crown  the  sons  of  Elbe  and  Rhine. 
Tet,  though  luxurious  they  repose 
Beneath  Corinthian  porticoes — 
While  roimd  them  into  being  start 
The  marvels  of  triumphant  art — 
Oh  !  not  for  them  hath  Qenius  given 
To  P&rian  stone  the  fire  of  heaven. 
Enshrining  in  the  forms  he  wrought 
A  bright  eternity  of  thought 
In  vain  the  natives  of  the  skies 
In  breathing  marble  round  them  rise, 
And  sculptured  nymphs  of  fount  or  glade 
People  the  dark-green  laurel  shade. 
Cold  are  the  conqueror's  heart  and  eye 
To  visions  of  divinity ; 
And  rude  his  hand  which  dares  de&ce 
The  models  of  immortal  grace. 

Arouse  ye  from  your  soft  delights  ! 
Chieftains  I  the  wai^note's  call  invites ; 

1  The  plan«-trea  wm  modi  cultimted  among  the  Romans, 
on  account  of  fta  extnordfaiary  shade ;  and  they  med  to 
nourish  it  with  wine  instead  of  water,  belieTinff  (as  Sir  W. 
Temple  obeerres)  that  "  tiiis  tiee  loved  that  liquor  as  well  as 
those  who  used  to  drink  it  under  its  shade.**— See  the  notes  to 
MaufOTH's  Plinp. 


And  other  lands  must  yet  be  won, 
And  other  deeds  of  havoc  done. 
Warriors !  your  floweiy  bondage  break; 
Sons  of  the  stormy  North,  awake ! 
The  barks  are  laimching  from  the  steep — 
Soon  shall  the  Isle  of  Ceres  weep,' 
And  Afric's  burning  winds  a&r 
Waft  the  shrill  sounds  of  Alaric's  war. 
Where  shall  his  race  of  victory  dose  1 
When  shall  the  ravaged  earth  reposel 
But  hark !  what  wildly  mingling  cries 
fVom  Scythia's  camp  tumultuous  rise! 
Why  swells  dread  Alaric's  name  on  air! 
A  sterner  conqueror  hath  been  there ! 
A  conqueror — ^yet  his  paths  are  peace. 
He  comes  to  bring  the  world's  release ; 
He  of  the  sword  that  knows  no  sheath. 
The  avenger,  the  deliverer — ^Death  ! 

Is  then  that  daring  spirit  fled  1 
Doth  Alaric  slumber  with  the  deadi 
Tamed  are  the  warrior's  pride  and  strength. 
And  he  and  earth  are  calm  at  length. 
The  land  where  heaven  unclouded  shines, 
Where  sleep  the  sunbeams  on  the  vines ; 
The  land  by  conquest  made  his  own, 
Can  yield  him  now — a  grave  alone. 
But  his — her  lord  from  Alp  to  sea — 
No  common  sepulchre  shall  be  ! 
Oh,  make  Ms  tomb  where  mortal  eye 
Its  buried  wealth  may  ne'er  desciy  ! 
Where  mortal  foot  may  never  tread 
Above  a  victor>monarch's  bed. 
Let  not  his  royal  dust  be  hid 
'Neath  staraspiring  pyramid ; 
Nor  bid  the  gathei'd  mound  arise, 
To  bear  lus  memory  to  the  skies. 
Tears  roll  away — oblivion  claims 
Her  triimiph  o'er  heroic  names ; 
And  hands  profime  disturb  the  clay 
That  once  was  fired  with  glory's  ray ; 
And  Avarice,  from  their  secret  gloom. 
Drags  e'en  the  treasures  of  the  tomb. 
But  thou,  0  loader  of  the  free  ! 
That  general  doom  awaits  not  thee : 
Thou,  where  no  step  may  e'er  intrude. 
Shalt  rest  in  regal  solitude. 
Till,  bursting  on  thy  sleep  profound. 
The  Awakener's  final  trumpet  sound. 
Turn  ye  the  waters  from  their  course. 
Bid  Nature  yield  to  human  force. 


1  SicHy  was  anciently  coDstderad  as  the  favoured  and  pce» 
Uar  dominion  of  Ceres. 
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And  hollow  m  the  torrent's  bed 
A  chamber  for  the  mighty  dead. 
The  woik  is  done — ^the  captive's  hand 
Hath  well  obe/d  hia  lord's  command. 
Withuk  that  royal  tomb  are  cast 
The  richest  trophies  of  the  past, 
The  wealth  of  many  a  stately  dome. 
The  gold  and  gems  of  plundered  Rome; 
And  when  the  midnight  stars  are  beaming. 
And  ocean  wares  in  stillnees  gleaming, 
Stan  in  their  grief,  his  warriors  bear 
The  Chastener  of  the  Nations  there ; 
To  rest  at  length  from  victoxy's  toil. 
Alone,  with  all  an  empire's  spoil ! 

Then  the  tned.  cunent's  rushing  ware 
Rolls  o'er  the  secret  of  the  grave ; 
Then  streams  the  martyred  captives'  blood 
To  crimson  that  sepulchral  flood. 
Whose  conscioiis  tide  alone  shall  keep 
The  mystery  in  its  bosom  deep. 
Time  hakh  past  on  since  then — and  swept 
From  earth  the  nma  where  heroes  slept ; 
Temples  of  gods  and  domes  of  kings 
Are  mouldering  with  forgotten  things ; 
Yet  not  shall  ages  e'er  molest 
The  viewless  home  of  Alaric's  rest : 
Still  rolls,  like  them,  the  unfailing  river, 
The  guardian  of  his  dust  for  ever. 


THE  WIFE  OF  ASDRUBAL, 


["TUt  fovnor,  who  had  bmvBd  dMth  when  it  wm  aI  a 

^>t*Me,  and  pratotad  that  the  mn  ihoald  never  lee  him 

■nhs  Outbage— thii  ilera  Aidra1»l  wu  lo  mean-spirited 

M  to  tarn  tloiM,  ud  prlnlUfy  throir  himnlf  at  the  ocm- 

V«rar^  k»L    The  fnoal,  pieiMd  to  lee  his  pn»d  rival 

kvBbled,  piBted  hit  Bfc,  and  Icepthhntogiaoe  his  trinmph. 

^  Cutfaiginians  hi  the  dtodel  do  sooner  anderstood  thftt 

tlMir  eonmsuidsr  had  ahaadoiied  the  place,  than  thej  threw 

oy«a  the  pUis,  and  put  ttioproconsnl  in  possession  of  BywL 

Dw  HoDaas  had  now  no  enemy  to  eontend  with  hut  the  nine 

>>indnd  dsnrtsn,iiho,helng  rsdooed  to  despair,  retirod  bito 

the  ioBpie  of  Eicolapias,  which  was  a  second  dtadel  within 

t^lnt:  ihsn  the  prooonsol  aftacied  them;  and  these  nn- 

^"Vn  VKtdss,  HBdhig  thera  was  no  way  to  eseape,  set  firs 

totbetoBi^   Ae  the  Hamasspnad,  they  retoSBled  from  one 

part  to  anothsr,  tOl  they  got  to  the  roof  of  the  bonding: 

then  itdmbal'swiiii  appeared  in  her  beet  apparel,  as  if  the 

*^7orherdesthbadbeonadayof  trfamph;  and  after  hav- 

>»«  itftcred  the  meet  Uttsr  Impreeatlons  Bgahist  her  husband, 

*^^  ^  «w  standing  below  with  Bailianiis,  — '  Base 

<<>*»<!'  «id  ehe,  *  the  mean  things  thou  hast  done  to  save 

Ui? Ufc  distt  not  avaO  thee;  thonshalt  die  thto  instant,  at 

''^  in  tliy  two  chOdxen.*    Having  thue  spoken,  she  drew 

^  »  d«aw,  stabbed  thesn  both,  and  wlifle  they  ware  yet 


stnigg^g  for  life,  thrswthemlhmi  thetop  of  the  teoiple,  and 
leaped  down  after  them  into  the  flamee.**— ^ticJMl  ffnlwenai 
Hisiorp,'} 

Thb  sun  sets  brightly — but  a  ruddier  glow 
O'er  Afric's  heaven  the  flames  of  Carthage  throw. 
Her  walls  have  sunk,  and  pyramids  of  fire 
In  luxid  splendour  from  her  domes  aspire; 
Sway'd  by  the  wind,  they  wave — ^while  glares  the 

■ky 

As  when  the  desert's  rod  simoom  is  nigh ; 
The  sculptured  altar  and  the  pillared  hall 
Shine  out  in  dreadful  brightness  ere  they  fall ; 
Far  o'er  the  seas  the  light  of  ruin  streams — 
Rock,  wave,  and  isle  are  crimson'd  by  its  beams ; 
While  captive  thousands^  bound  in  Boman  chains, 
Qase  in  mute  horror  on  thor  burning  fanes; 
And  shouts  of  triumph,  echoing  far  around, 
Swell  from  the  victors'  tents  with  ivy  crown'd.^ 
— ^But  mark !  from  yon  fair  temple's  loftiest  height 
What  towering  form  bursts  wildly  on  the  sight, 
All  regal  in  magnificent  attire, 
And  sternly  beauteous  in  terrific  iret 
She  might  be  deem'd  a  Pythia  in  the  hour 
Of  dread  oommunion  and  delirious  power ; 
A  being  more  than  earthly,  in  whose  eye 
There  dwells  a  strange  and  fierce  ascendency. 
The  flames  are  gathering  round — ^intensely  bright, 
Full  on  her  features  glares  their  meteor  light ; 
But  a  wild  courage  sits  triumphant  there. 
The  stormy  grandeur  of  a  proud  despair ; 
A  daring  spirit^  in  its  woes  elate. 
Mightier  than  death,  imtameable  by  fiite. 
The  dark  profusion  of  her  locks  unbound 
Waves  like  a  warrior's  floating  plumage  round ; 
Flush'd  is  her  cheek,  inspired  her  haughty  mieu — 
She  seems  the  avenging  goddess  of  the  scene. 
Are  those  her  infimts,  that  with  suppliant  cry 
Cling  round  her  shrinking  ss  the  flame  draws  nigh, 
Clasp  with  their  feeble  hands  her  gorgeous  vest, 
And  fiiin  would  rush  for  shelter  to  her  breast  1 
Is  that  a  mother's  gplance,  where  stem  disdain, 
And  passion,  awfully  vindictive,  reign? 

Hx'd  is  her  eye  on  Asdrubal,  who  stands 
Ignobly  safe  amidst  the  conquering  bands ; 
On  him  who  left  her  to  that  burning  tomb. 
Alone  to  share  her  children's  martyrdom; 
Who,  when  his  country  perish'd,  fled  the  strife. 
And  knelt  to  win  the  worthless  boon  of  life. 
"Live,  traitor  t  live  1"  she  cries,  "sinoedear  to  theo* 
E'en  in  thy  fetters,  can  existence  be  t 

1  It  was  a  Roman  custom  to  adorn  the  tents  of  viclote 
irilh  ivy. 
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Soom'd  and  dishonour'd  live  I — ^with  bli^ted  name. 
The  Roman's  triumph  not  to  grace,  but  ahame. 
O  alave  in  spirit !  bitter  be  thy  chain 
With  tenfold  ftngiiiaK  to  avenge  my  pain  ! 
Still  may  the  mante  of  thy  children  rise 
To  chase  calm  slumber  from  thy  wearied  eyes ; 
Still  may  their  voices  on  the  haunted  air 
In  fearful  whispers  tell  thee  to  despair. 
Till  vain  remorse  thy  wither'd  heart  consume, 
Scourged  by  relentless  shadows  of  the  tomb  ! 
E'en  now  my  sons  shall  die — and  thou,  their  sire, 
In  bondage  safe,  shalt  yet  in  them  expire. 
Think'stthoullovethemnoti — ^'Twas  thine  tofly>- 
'Tis  mine  with  these  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
Behold  their  fiite  I — ^the  arms  that  cannot  save 
Have  been  their  cradle,  and  shall  be  their  grave.** 

Bright  in  her  hand  the  lifted  dagger  gleamsi, 
Swift  from  her  children's  hearts  the  life-blood 

streams; 
With  frantic  laugh  she  dasps  them  to  the  breast 
Whose  woes  and  passions  soon  shall  be  at  rest ; 
lifts  one  appealing,  frenzied  glance  on  high,    [eye. 
Then  deep  midst  rolling  flames  is  lost  to  mortal 


HELIODORUS  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

[From  Maoeaibetty  book  IL  chapter  3,  vem  21.  "  Hmh  it 
would  havo  pitied  a  man  to  lee  tlie  filliiig  down  of  tlie  mnltl- 
tnde  of  all  ■orte,  and  the  fear  of  the  high  ptieat,  being  in  nch 
an  agony.— 22.  They  then  called  opon  the  Almighty  Lord  to 
keep  the  things  committed  of  trait  bbIb  and  nire,  for  those 
that  had  committed  them.  — 23.  NerertheleM  HeUodonit 
executed  that  which  was  decreed. — 2L  Now  a*  he  was  there 
proeent  himself,  with  hia  goard  about  the  troaeury,  the  Lord 
of  Spirit!,  and  the  Prince  of  all  Power,  eaoaed  agreatl^>pari- 
tion,  w  that  all  that  presumed  to  come  in  with  him  were 
astonished  at  the  power  of  Ood,  and  fainted,  and  wera  sore 
afraid.— 25.  For  there  appeared  unto  them  a  hone  with  a 
terrible  ridv  upon  him,  and  adorned  with  a  reiy  fidr  oover- 
Ing ;  and  he  ran  fiercely,  and  smote  at  Heliodorue  with  his 
fore-feet,  and  it  seemed  that  he  that  sat  upon  the  horse  had 
complete  harness  of  gcdd. — ^26.  Moreow,  two  other  young 
men  appeared  before  him,  noteble  In  strength,  excellent  in 
beauty,  ^nd  comdy  in  appard,  who  stood  by  him  on  eitbsr 
side,  and  scourged  him  continuaDy,  and  gave  him  many 
sore  stripes^— 27.  And  Heliodorus  feD  sudden^  to  the 
ground,  and  was  compassed  with  great  darkness;  bat  they 
that  were  with  him  took  him  up,  and  put  him  into  a  litter. 
—28.  Thus  hhn  that  btely  came  with  great  train,  and  with 
an  his  guard  into  the  said  treasury,  thqr  curled  out,  behig 
unable  to  help  himself  with  his  weapons,  and  manifiBStly 
they  acknowledged  the  power  of  Qod.— 29.  For  he  by  the 
hand  of  Ood  was  cast  down,  and  lay  speechless  without  all 
hope  of  liCs.**] 

A  B0X7ND  of  woe  in  Salem  I  mournful  cries  [pale, 
Rose  from  her  dwellings — youthful  cheeks  were 


Tears  flowing  fint  from  dim  and  aged^yas, 
And  Toices  minglmg  in  tumultuous  wail ; 
Hands  raised  to  heaven  in  agony  of  prayer. 
And  powerless  wrath,  and  terror,  and  deqiair. 

Thy  danghters,  Judah  1  weeping,  laid  aside 
The  regal  splendour  of  their  &ir  amy, 

With  the  rude  sackcloth  girt  their  beaut/sprido, 
And  thronged  the  streets  in  hurrying,  wild 
dismay; 

While  knelt  thy  priests  before  His  av&l  shrine 

Who  made  of  old  renown  and  empire  thine. 

But  on  the  spoiler  moves  I    The  temple's  gate, 
The  bright^  the  beautiful,  his  guards  unfold; 

And  all  the  scene  reveals  its  solemn  states 
Its  courts  and  pillars,  rioh  with  sculptured  gold : 

And  man  with  eye  unhalloVd  views  th'  abode, 

The  severed  spot^  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  Qod. 

Where  art  thou.  Mighty  Presence !  that  of  yon 
Wert  wont  between  the  cherubim  to  rest, 

Veiled  in  a  dond  of  glory,  shadowing  o'er 
Thy  sanctuary  the  chosen  and  the  blesti 

Thou !  that  didst  make  fiiir  Sion's  ark  thy  throne. 

And  call  the  oracle's  recess  thine  own  1 

Angel  of  Qod  !  that  through  the  ABsyrian  host, 
Clothed  with  the  darkness  of  the  midni^t  honr, 

To  tame  the  proud,  to  hush  the  invader^s  boast» 
Didst  pass  triumphant  in  avenging  power, 

Till  bunt  the  day-spring  on  the  silent  sceDe, 

And  death  alone  reveal'd  where  thou  badst  been. 

Wilt  thou  not  wake,  OChastenerl  inthyinight» 
To  guard  thine  ancient  and  mig'estic  hill, 

Where  oft  from  heaven  the  full  Shechinah's  light 
Hath  stream'd  the  house  of  holiness  to  fiUI 

Oh  I  yet  once  more  defend  thy  loved  domain, 

Eternal  One  !  Deliverer  !  rise  again  I 

Fearless  of  thee,  the  plunderer  undismayed 
Hastes  on,  the  sacrod  chambers  to  explore 

Where  the  bright  treasures  of  the  fime  are  laid, 
The  orphan's  portion  and  the  widow's  store : 

What  recks  hu  heart  though  age  unsuoooiu'd  die. 

And  want  oonsume  the  cheek  of  in&ni^l 

Away,  intruders  ! — hark  I  a  mighfy  sound ! 

Behold,  a  burst  of  li^t  I — away,  away  i 
A  feaifrd  glory  fills  the  temple  round, 

A  vision  bright  in  terrible  array  f 
And  lo  !  a  steed  of  no  terrestrial  frame. 
His  path  a  whirlwind  and  his  breath  a  flame .' 
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fik  nmk  u  dothed  with  thimder,  ^  and  his  mane 
Seems  waving  fire— the  Vi«<^li«g  of  his  eye 

Is  as  a  meteor— «rd«nt  with  disdain 
His  gMoe,  his  gesture,  fierce  in  mijesty  1 

InBtmct  with  lig^t  he  seems,  and  fonn'd  to  bear 

Some  dread  archangel  through  the  fields  of  air. 

fiat  ^o  is  he^  in  panoply  of  gold,  [form. 

Throned  on  that  horning  chaxgerl  Bright  his 

Yet  in  its  brightness  awful  to  behold. 
And  girt  with  all  the  tenors  of  the  storm  f 

Ijghtning  is  on  his  helmet's  crest — and  fear 

Hhrinlni  finom  the  splendour  of  his  brow  serere. 

And  by  his  side  two  nuliant  warriors  stand. 
All  ann'd,  and  kingly  in  commanding  graoe — 

Oh  f  more  than  kingly— godlike  I— sternly  grand, 
Their  port  indignant,  and  each  daasling  hce 

Beams  with  the  beauty  to  immortals  given, 

Magnifieent  in  all  the  wrath  of  heftven. 

Then  sinks  each  gawr^s  heart  ■  eaeh  kneeis  bow'd 
In  trembling  awe ;  but^  as  to  fields  of  fi^t^ 

Th'  unesrthly  ^war^teed,  rushing  through  the 
crowd, 
Boists  on  their  leader  in  terrific  mig^t; 

And  the  stem  angels  of  that  dread  abode 

Ponoe  ita  phmdersr  with  the  scourge  of  God. 

Dtfkness— thick  darkness  I— low  on  earth  he  lies, 
Rash  Heliodorus — ^motionlesB  and  pale — 

Bloodleas  his  cheek,  and  o'er  his  shrouded  eyes 
ICist^  as  of  death,  suspend  their  shadowy  veil; 

And  thus  th'  oppressor,  by  his  fear«traok  train, 

la  bome  fifom  that  inviolable  fime. 

The  Hght  retume— ihe  warriors  of  the  aky 
Have  paas'd,  with  all  thdr  dreadinl  pomp,  away ; 

^^^cn  wakes  the  timbrel,  swells  the  song  on  high 
Trimnphant  aa  in  Judah's  elder  day ; 

Bejoioe,  0  city  of  the  sacred  hill  I 

Salem,  exult  I  thy  God  is  with  thee  stilL 


NIGHT-SCENE  IN  GENOA. 


rdteUIr  Is  palx  dam  Itur  pfttiie,  mi  milieu  dMilKUoiiiioiirdM 
k  Ima  Toh  et  phis  palMAotoi  qu'eux,  ftirent  oblige  d'ourdir 
tn  qoalqiM  lorte  una  oonqiiratioD.  lis  oommenotoent  par 
■iMnrer  Mcrttepient  dat  dlqporittoiii  padflqlMi  d«  plurieiin 
dat  dtaqmu,  qui  Mfwndsnt  Motent  entntnte  dsu  let  MMotoi 
par  leur  pawit^  avao  let  chdb  da  fMtion ;  pok,  aa  eonccrtaut 
avae  la  vdii^imbla  Tiaaiaid,  Biisuea,  km  arcbaT^qua,  Ik 
flrant,  long-tampa  avant  la  law  da  aolafl,  appaler  au  ton  dat 
dochaa  lai  cMoTani  aa  pariamant :  ib  aa  flattolant  qua  la 
impflia  at  liyanna  da  eatta  oooToeaUon  inaUaodua,  an 
mffian  da  robaeorltd  da  la  unit,  randrott  lIunmbMa  at  pins 
compma  at  plna  doefla.  Las  dtojans,  an  acoooniit  an 
pariamant  gfotel,  Tirent,  an  mflisu  da  la  piaoa  pobUqua,  la 
tiaO  ardMTAqua,  antoorA  da  son  dars^  an  habit  da  dti' 
monies,  at  portant  das  torclMa  allnmdas;  tandls  qua  les 
rsttquss  da  Balnt  Jean  Baptlsla,  la  ptotaetanr  da  Oteas, 
dtoiant  eipus<as  davant  hii,  at  qua  las  dtoyans  las  plus 
reqpaetablas  pniolant  k  lauia  mains  das  croii  suppUantas. 
Dte  qua  I'assambMa  ftit  fonnte,  la  Tlafflanl  sa  lava,  at  da  sa 
toIk  oaaste  O  ooiOnn  ks  diafi  da  parti,  an  nom  du  Diau  da 
pais,  an  nom  dn  salut  da  laun  Amsa,  an  nom  da  kur  patria 
at  da  la  Ubcrtd,  dont  laun  dkaoidas  antratnaroiant  la  ndna, 
da  Joier  sur  I'^vanglk  roobll  da  lama  qovcOas,  at  la  pais  k 


qat  las  Ofeoii  pomenhrolent  avao 
aontn  Pka,  fla  Molent  dMiirte  anz-mamas 
dhaoria  eiffl*    Lea  oonauk  da  VtmnH  1109,  pour 


^"Hasltkoaglfenfiia  bona  strength?  Hasttfaoudothad 
MiMckwMi  tliimdar?-'-Ji>b,  abap.  zxzbL  ▼.  19. 


"  Las  bteots,  d4s  quH  aot  flni  da  parier,  a'aranc^rant 
anasttAt  Tsn  Roland  Avopido,  la  diaf  da  I'una  das  fiietlons, 
qui  MtM  pileieii  k  llMsemblte,  at,  saeond^  par  las  aedama- 
tfcms  da  tout  k  panpk,  at  par  ks  pritoes  da  ses  parens  anx- 
mtaMB,  Ik  k  sonunteent  da  sa  eonformer  an^Toea  das  oonsuk 
at  dak  nation. 

**  Rofamd,  k  kur  wppndMt  d^dxtaa  ses  liabHa,  at,  sisaqrant 
par  terra  an  tanant  das  larmas,  O  appak  k  hanta  voix  ks 
morts  quH  avolt  Jur^  da  Tanfar,  at  qui  na  lui  psrauttoknt 
pas  da  pardonnar  kurs  TlaUks  oflEnisea.  Comma  on  na 
pouToit  k  d^tannlnar  k  s'avanoar,  las  oonsuk  auz-mtaoas, 
TaidiaTCqaa  at  k  derg^,  s'kpprocb^rent  da  lui,  at,  renoura- 
knt  laun  pritees,  Ik  rantratnteant  anfin,  at  lul  flrent  jmar 
ear  I'^vangik  TonbU  da  sas  bitaniU^  passes. 

**  Las  diafr  dn  parti  oontrake,  Fonlqnas  da  Ckstro,  at  Ingo 
da  Yolta,  n'dtoknt  pas  pr^sans  k  I'assamblte,  mak  k  paupk 
at  k  ckfgd  sa  porttoent  an  fouk  k  kon  makons;  Ik  las 
trourtoent  dtajk  itnalU  par  ca  quik  Ttnoknt  d'apprendra, 
at,  psofitant  da  kur  tootlon,  Qs  kur  flrent  juzar  una  rfoon- 
dUation  sbiofere,  at  donnar  k  balsar  da  patac  anz  diaft  da 
k  iution  oppoa^  Alon  las  dodias  da  k  TlDa  sonntoent 
an  tteoignaga  d'aU^gressa,  at  I'anbaTtqua  da  retour  snr  k 
pkoa  pnbUqua  antonna  un  Ta  Damn  avao  tout  k  panpk,  an 
bonnaur  dn  Dku  da  pais  qui  avoit  maxT^  kur  patria.**-" 
HiHotrtdaB^jnMt^uet  Italknmet,  toL  U.  pp.  14i»-160.] 

In  Genoa,  when  the  sunset  gave 
Its  last  wann  purple  to  the  wave, 
No  sound  of  war,  no  voice  of  fear. 
Was  heard,  announcing  danger  near : 
Though  deadliest  foes  were  there,  whose  hate 
But  slumber'd  till  its  hour  of  £ite^ 
Yet  calmly,  at  the  twilights  doee^ 
Sunk  the  wide  dty  to  repose. 

But  when  deep  midnight  relgn'd  around,^ 
All  sudden  woke  the  alarm-bell's  sound, 
Full  B?relling,  while  the  hollow  breease 
Bore  its  dread  summons  oer  the 
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Then,  Qenoa^  ftxnn  fheir  slumber  started 
Thy  sons,  the  free,  the  fearless-hearted ; 
Then  mingled  with  th'  avakenixig  peal 
VoioeSy  and  steps^  and  clash  of  steel 
Arm,  warriors  I  arm  1  for  danger  calls; 
Arise  to  guard  your  native  walls ! 
With  breathless  haste  the  gathering  throng 
Huny  the  echoing  streets  along ; 
Through  dftrknem  rushing  to  the  scene 
Where  their  bold  counsels  still  couTene. 

But  there  a  blaze  of  torches  bright 
Pouri  its  red  radiance  on  the  night, 
O'er  fane,  and  dome,  and  column  playing, 
With  eveiy  fitful  night-wind  swaying : 
Now  floating  o'er  each  tall  arcade. 
Around  the  pillared  scene  display'd. 
In  light  relieved  by  depth  of  shade : 
And  now,  with  ruddy  meteor  glare, 
Full  streaming  on  the  silvery  hair 
And  the  bright  cross  of  him  who  stands 
Rearing  that  sign  with  suppliant  hands, 
Qirt  with  his  consecrated  train. 
The  hallowed  servante  of  the  fane. 
Of  life's  pest  woes  the  fisiding  trace 
Hath  given  that  aged  patriarch's  &ce 
Expression  holy,  deep,  resign'd. 
The  calm  sublimity  of  mind. 
Teara  o'er  his  snowy  head  have  pass'd, 
And  left  him  of  his  race  the  last, 
Alone  on  earth — ^yet  still  his  nuen 
Is  bright  with  mi^jesty  serene; 
^d  those  Inglti  hopes,  whose  guiding  star 
Shines  fh>m  th'  eternal  worlds  a&r, 
Have  with  that  light  illumed  his  eye 
Whose  fimnt  is  immortality, 
And  o'er  his  features  poui^d  a  ray 
Of  glory,  not  to  pass  away. 
Me  seems  a  being  who  hath  known 
Communion  with  his  Qod  alone. 
On  earth  by  nought  but  pity's  tie 
I^etain'd  a  moment  from  on  high  ! 
One  to  sublimer  worlds  allied. 
One  from  all  passion  purified. 
E'en  now  half  mingled  with  the  sky. 
And  sll  prepared — oh  1  not  to  die — 
But,  like  the  prophet,  to  aspire. 
In  heaven's  triumphal  car  of  fire. 
He  speaks — and  from  the  throngs  around 
Ib  heard  not  e'en  a  whispered  sound ; 
Awe-struok  each  heart,  and  fix'd  each  glance. 
They  stand  as  in  a  spell-bound  trance : 
He  speaks-— oh  1  who  can  hear  nor  own 
The  might  of  each  prevailing  tone  I 


''Chieftains  and  warriors  !  ye,  so  long 
Aroused  to  strife  by  mutual  wrong. 
Whose  fierce  and  fer-transmitted  hate 
Hath  made  your  country  desolate ; 
Now  by  the  love  ye  bear  her  name, 
^y  that  pure  spark  of  holy  flame 
On  freedom's  altar  brightly  burning. 
But,  once  extinguished,  ne'er  returning; 
By  all  your  hopes  of  bliss  to  come 
When  burst  the  bondage  of  the  tomb ; 
]3y  Him,  the  God  who  bade  us  live 
To  aid  each  other,  and  foigive — 
I  call  upon  ye  to  resign 
Your  discords  at  your  country's  shrine. 
Each  ancient  feud  in  peace  atone. 
Wield  your  keen  swords  for  her  alone, 
And  swear  upon  the  croes,  to  cast 
Oblivion's  jnantle  o'er  the  past !" 

No  voice  replies.    The  holy  bands 
Advance  to  where  yon  chieftain  stands. 
With  folded  arms,  and  brow  of  gloom 
O'ershadoVd  by  his  floating  plume. 
To  him  they  lift  the  cross — in  vain : 
He  turns — oh  1  say  not  with  disdain, 
But  with  a  mien  of  hau^^ty  grie^ 
That  seeks  not  e'en  from  heaven  relief. 
He  rends  his  robes — he  sternly  speaks — 
Yet  tears  are  on  the  warrior's  cheeks : — 
"Father  I  not  thus  the  wounds  may  does 
Inflicted  by  eternal  foes. 
Deem'st  thou  thy  mandate  can  efbce 
The  dread  volcano's  burning  trace  ? 
Or  bid  the  earthquake's  ravaged  scene 
Be  smiling  ss  it  once  hath  beeni 
No  1  for  the  deeds  the  sword  hath  done 
Forgiveness  is  not  lightly  won ; 
The  words  by  hatred  spoke  may  not 
Be  as  a  summer  breeze  forgot ! 
'Tis  vain — we  deem  the  war-feud's  rage 
A  portion  of  our  heritage. 
Leaders,  now  slumbering  with  their  feme, 
Bequeath'd  us  that  imdying  flame ; 
Hearto  that  have  long  been  still  and  cold 
Yet  rule  us  from  their  silent  mould ; 
And  voices,  heard  on  earth  no  more, 
Speak  to  our  spirite  as  of  yore. 
Talk  not  of  mercy ! — blood  alone 
The  stain  of  bloodshed  may  atone ; 
Nought  else  can  pay  that  mighty  debt, 
The  dead  forbid  us  to  foiget" 

He  pauses.    From  the  patriarch's  brow 
There  beams  more  lofty  grandeur  now ; 


THE  TROUBADOUR  AND 

BJB  rerflrend  fomif  Lis  aged  huid, 
Awwinfl  a  gestore  of  command ; 
Hia  Toice  is  awfu],  and  his  eye 
KU'd  with  prophetic  migesty. 

''The  dead  !— «nd  deem'st  thou  thejf  retain 
Aag^t  of  tenestiial  peasion's  stain  1 
Of  guilt  incurred  in  days  gone  hy, 
An^  but  the  fearful  penalty  1 
And  ny'st  thou,  mortal  1  blood  alone 
For  deeds  of  sLixighter  may  stone  ? 
There  hath  been  blood~-by  Hith  'twas  shed 
To  ej^nate  erexy  crime  who  bled ; 
Th'abBolTing  Qod,  who  died  to  save, 
And  rose  in  Tictozy  from  the  giuve  1 
And  by  that  stainlees  offering  given 
Alike  for  all  on  earth  to  heaven; 
By  that  inevitable  hour 
When  death  shall  vanquish  pride  and  power. 
And  each  departing  passion's  force 
Concentnte  all  in  late  zemozae; 
And  by  the  day  when  doom  shall  be 
Fass'd  on  earth's  milliona^  and  on  thee— 
The  doom  that  shall  not  be  repeal'd, 
Onoe  uttei'd,  and  for  ever  seal'd — 
I  Bommon  thee,  O  child  of  day  1 
To  cast  thy  darker  thoughts  away. 
And  meet  thy  foes  in  peace  and  love, 
As  thou  wouldst  join  the  blest  above." 

Still  as  he  speaks,  unwonted  feeling 
Ib  o'er  the  chieftain's  bosom  stealing. 
Oh,  not  in  vain  the  pleading  cries 
Of  anxious  thousands  round  him  tise ! 
He  yields :  devotion's  mingled  sense 
Of  faith,  and  fear,  and  penitence, 
Pervading  all  his  soul,  he  bows 
To  oBer  on  the  cross  his  vows, 
And  that  best  incense  to  the  skies, 
Each  evil  passion's  sacrifice. 

Then  tears  fiiom  warriors'  eyes  were  flowing, 
High  hearts  with  soft  emotions  glowing ; 
Stan  fees  ss  long-loved  brothers  greeting. 
And  ardent  throngs  in  transport  meeting  ; 
^«ger  footsteps  forward  preesmg, 
And  accents  loud  in  joyous  blessing ; 
And  when  their  first  wild  tumults  cease, 
A  thonaand  voices  echo  "  Peace  I" 

Twilight's  dim  mist  hath  roll'd  away, 
And  the  rich  Orient  bums  with  day; 
Then  as  to  greet  the  sunbeam's  birth. 
^  toe  choral  hymn  of  earth — 


RICHARD  C(EUR  DE  LION.  loi 

Th'  exulting  strain  through  Genoa  swelling; 
Of  peace  and  holy  rapture  telling. 

Far  float  the  sounds  o'er  vale  and  steep, 
The  seaman  hears  them  on  the  deep — 
So  mellow'd  by  the  gale»  they  seem 
As  the  wild  music  of  a  dream. 
But  not  on  mortal  ear  alone 
Peals  the  triumphant  anthem's  tone ; 
For  beings  of  a  purer  sphere 
Bend  with  cekstial  joy,  to  hear. 


THE  TROUBADOUR  AND  RICHARD  C(EUR 

DE  LION. 

C"  Not  waij  the  plnoe  of  Riehafdii  oonflnemMit,''  (whan 
tfanmn into  piiion  1^ the  Dnke  of  AnaMa,)  "if  we baltaro 
the  lllamy  hblofy  of  the  tfmM,  but  tnm  the  ''^■■■■■■-ir-^ 
of  Us  mfUMbj,  WM  camUBj  oonoealad  tj  Us  ibMOtn 
mmaim ;  and  both  mlgjit  have  nrntiiied  anknown  but  for 
the  gntaltal  attedunent  of  a  Proteofal  bud,  or  mlnitNl, 
namad  Blondel,  who  had  ihaied  that  prfoee'b  frfenddiip  and 
tailed  hk  boonty.  Hating  tnvdlad  orar  all  tha  Baropaao 
eonttnant  to  learn  tha  deiUny  of  hia  beiovad  patroo,  Blondal 
aoddantaUy  got  intdUgasoa  of  a  eertafai  eastia  in  Gannanj, 
vrtMra  a  priaonar  of  diiUnction  was  oonflnad,  and  gnardad 
with  great  vigfhuiea.  PenoadadbyaeeGretimpolasthatthia 
prieonar  was  tha  King  of  England,  tha  mtBeCrd  repaired  to 
thapteoe;  bnt  tha  gates  of  tha  eastia  were  ehnt  agafaiat  Um, 
and  Im  could  obtain  no  iofonnation  relatlva  to  tha  nana  or 
quality  of  tha  unhappy  paiBon  It  secured.  In  this  extramity, 
ha  bathoqg^t  hinisdf  of  an  expedient  Ibr  making  the  destred 
diseomy.  Ha  chanted,  with  a  loud  rolce,  soma  venei  of  a 
song  which  had  been  compoeed  partly  tj  hhneelf ,  partly  by 
Richard;  and  to  his  unspeakable  Joyt  on  making  a  panse,  ha 
heard  it  reechoed  and  continiiad  by  the  royal  captira.— <ffM. 
TrofOadonnJ)  To  this  discoyeiy  tha  English  monarch  is 
said  to  have  erentuaOy  owed  his  release."— 6ee  RuaasLL'a 
Modem  Europe,  voL  L  p.  969. 

Thb  Troubadour  o'er  many  a  plain 

Hath  roam'd  unwearied,  but  in  Tain. 

O'er  many  a  ragged  mountain-scene 

And  forest  wild  his  track  hath  been : 

Beneath  Calabria's  glowing  sky 

He  hath  sung  the  songs  of  chivalry ; 

His  Yoioe  hath  swell'd  on  the  Alpine  breese. 

And  rung  through  the  snowy  Pyrenees ; 

From  Ebro's  banks  to  Danube's  wave. 

He  hath  sought  his  prince,  the  loved,  the  brave ; 

And  yet»  if  still  on  earth  thou  art, 

Mouardh  of  the  lion-heart ! 

The  fiuthfiil  spirit,  which  distress 

But  heightens  to  devotedness. 

By  toil  and  trial  vanquiah'd  not, 

Shall  guide  thy  minstrel  to  the  spot 
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He  hath  reach'd  a  mountain  hung  with  vine, 
And  woods  that  ware  o'er  the  lovely  Bhine  : 
The  feudal  towera  that  crest  its  height 
Frown  in  unconquerable  might ; 
Dark  is  their  aspect  of  sullen  state — 
No  helmet  hangs  o*er  the  massy  gate ' 
To  bid  the  wearied  pilgrim  rest^ 
At  the  chieftain's  boaid  a  welcome  guest ; 
Vainly  rich  evening's  parting  smile 
Would  chase  the  gloom  of  the  haughty  pile. 
That  midst  bright  sunshine  lowers  on  high. 
Like  a  thunderndoud  in  a  summer  sky. 

Not  these  the  halls  where  a  child  of  song 
Awhile  may  speed  the  hours  along ; 
Their  echoes  should  repeat  alone 
The  tyrant's  mandate,  the  prisoner's  moan, 
Or  the  wild  huntsnum's  bu^e-blast, 
When  his  phantom  train  are  hurrying  past.' 
The  weary  minstrel  paused — ^his  eye 
Roved  o'er  the  scene  despondingly  : 
Within  the  length'ning  shadow,  cast 
By  the  fortreas-towers  and  ramparts  vast, 
Lingering  he  gazed.    The  rocks  around 
Sublime  in  savage  grandeur  frown'd ; 
Proud  guardians  of  the  rogal  flood, 
In  giant  strength  the  mountains  stood — 
By  torrents  cleft,  by  tempests  riven. 
Yet  mingling  still  with  the  calm  blue  heaven. 
Their  peaks  were  bright  with  a  sunny  glow. 
But  the  Rhine  all  shadowy  roll'd  below ; 
In  purple  tints  the  vineyards  smiled. 
But  the  woods  beyond  waved  dark  and  wild ; 
Nor  pastoral  pipe  nor  convent's  bell 
Was  heard  on  the  sighing  breeze  to  swell ; 
But  all  was  lonely,  silent,  rude, 
A  stem,  yet  glorious  solitude. 

But  hark !  that  solemn  stiUneas  breaking, 
The  Troubadour^B  wild  song  is  waking. 


1  It  WM  a  coitoin  in  feodal  times  to  hang  oat  a  helmet  on 
a  castle,  es  a  token  that  strangers  weire  invited  to  enter,  and 
partake  of  hoq>itallty.  Bo  in  the  nmunoe  of  *'  Pereeforest,** 
'*  Us  fssolent  mottre  ao  plus  hauH  de  leur  hostel  un  keaulme, 
en  signs  que  tons  les  gentfls  hommes  et  gentiHes  ismmes  en- 
trassent  liardiment  en  leor  hostel  oomme  en  leor  ptopra.** 

*  Popnbir  tradition  has  made  several  moantains  in  Ger- 
many the  haunt  of  the  wUd  Jager^  ot  sapernatmal  honta- 
roan.  The  sopersUtfcras  tales  relating  to  the  Unterbnrg  are 
recorded  in  Eustace's  Gasskal  Tmari  and  it  is  still  believed 
in  the  romantic  district  of  the  Odenwald,  that  the  knight  of 
Rodenstein,  issuing  fh>m  bis  ruined  castle,  announces  the 
approach  of  war  by  traversing  the  air  with  a  nolqr  armament 
to  the  oppoeite  castle  ot  Schnellerts.-— See  the  *'  Manwi  pour 
Ifif  Vinfogewn  mr  k  fthint*'  and  "  AtOtann  on  the  RMne.** 


FuU  oft  that  song  in  days  gone  by 
Hath  cheec'd  the  sons  of  chivalry : 
It  hath  swell'd  o'er  Judah's  mountains  lone, 
Hermon  1  thy  echoes  have  leam'd  its  tone ; 
On  the  Oreat  Plain  *  its  notes  have  rung. 
The  leagued  Crusaden^  tents  among ; 
Twaa  loved  by  the  lion-heart,  who  won 
The  palm  in  tiie  field  of  Ascalon ; 
And  now  afiir  o'er  the  rocks  of  Rhino 
Peals  the  bold  strain  of  F&leetine. 

THE  TROUBADOUR'S  SONG. 
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Thine  hour  is  come,  and  the  stake  is  set^* 
The  Soldan  cried  to  the  c^>tive  knight, 
"  And  the  sons  of  the  Prophet  in  throngs  are  met 
To  gaze  on  the  fearful  sight. 

"  But  be  our  fiuth  by  thy  lips  professed. 

The  £uth  of  Mecca's  shrine^ 
Cast  down  the  red-cross  that  marks  thy  vest, 

And  life  shall  yet  be  thina* 

"  I  have  seen  the  flow  of  my  bosom's  blood. 

And  gazed  with  undaunted  eye ; 
I  have  borne  the  bright  cross  through  fireand  flood. 

And  think'st  thou  I  fear  to  dial 

"I  have  stood  where  thousands,  by  Salem's  towei^ 

Have  fiall'n  for  the  name  Divine ; 
And  the  fiuth  that  cheei'd  their  dosing  bovin 

Shall  be  the  light  of  mine." 

"  Thus  wilt  thou  die  in  the  pride  of  healtli. 
And  the  glow  of  youth's  fiieaih  bloom  1 

Thou  art  offered  life,  and  pomp,  and  wealth. 
Or  torture  and  the  tomb." 

"I  have  been  where  the  crownof  thorns  was  twined 

For  a  dying  Saviour's  brow ; 
ffe  spum'd  the  treasures  that  lure  mankind. 

And  I  reject  them  now  1" 

*  The  Plain  of  Esdrielon,  called  by  way  of  emlneDce  ttSe 
«  Gnat  Plain ;"  in  Scripture,  and  eisewbere,  the  **  Arid  ef 
M^iddo,"  the  "  Oafflaan  Plain."  This  ptaia,  the 
tQe  part  of  all  the  land  of  Oaoaan,  has  been  the  ( 
a  memorable  contest  in  the  first  ages  of  ( 
wen  as  during  the  Roman  empire,  the 
in  hiter  times.  It  has  been  a  choeen  plaoe  for  «b4 
in  eveiy  contest  carried  on  in  this  country,  from  the  days  of 
Nabndiodonosor,  King  of  the  Assyrians,  until  the  dtssafroos 
mardi  of  Buonaparte  Ihmi  Egypt  into  Qjrla.  Waritee  out 
of  *'  every  nation  whidi  is  under  beaTan  **  have  pitched  tiielr 
tents  upon  the  Plain  of  Eidrlelon,  and  have  beheld  the  va- 
rious banners  of  their  nations  wet  with  the  dews  of 
and  Thabor.— Dr  dorte's  IVveefa 
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'  Art  tboa  the  ■on  of  a  noble  line 
In  a  land  that  is  fiur  and  blesti 
And  doth  not  thy  spirit,  proud  captive  !  pine 
on  ita  ahorea  to  roat  1 


"Thine  own  la  the  choice  to  hail  once  more 

The  Boil  of  thy  fiither*a  birth. 
Or  to  deep,  nhen  thy  lingering  panga  are  o*er, 

Forgotten  in  foreign  earth." 


'Oh !  fiur  are  the  vinoK^lad  hilla  that  rise 

In  the  eounlty  of  my  love ; 
But  yet,  though  dondlw  my  native  akiea^ 

There'a  a  hrifditer  eUme  above  t" 


The  bard  hath  paxiaed — for  another  tone 
Etenda  with  the  mnaic  of  hia  own ; 
And  hia  heart  beata  high  -with  hope  again, 
Ab  a  weU-known  Toioe  prolonga  tho  strain. 

"Are  there  none  within  thy  fitthei'a  hall. 

Far  o'er  the  wide  blue  main, 
Tooqg  ChfiBtian  I  left  to  deplore  thy  Mi, 

WiAk  aorxDW  deep  and  vainl" 

"There  are  hearts  that  still,  through  all  the  past, 

Undianging  hare  loved  me  well ; 
There  are  eyee  whose  tears  were  streaming  fiist 

When  I  bade  my  home  fiuewelL 

"Better  they  wept  o'er  the  warrior's  bier 

Than  th'  apoatate'a  living  stain ; 
There's  a  land  where  thoee  who  loved  when  here 

Shall  meet  to  love  again." 

*n8  he !  thy  prince — long  sought,  long  lost, 
The  leader  of  the  red-croes  host ! 
Tia  he  I — ^to  none  thy  joy  betray, 
Toong  Troabadonr  !  away,  away  I 
Away  to  the  iskud  of  the  brave, 
The  gem  on  the  bosom  of  the  wave ;  ^ 
iiOQse  the  sons  of  the  noble  soil 
To  win  their  lion  from  the  toil. 
And  free  the  wasBaH-cup  shall  flow, 
fti^t  in  each  hall  the  hearth  shall  glow ; 
The  festal  board  shall  be  richly  crown'd. 
While  kni^ta  and  chieftains  revel  round. 
And  a  thousand  harpe  with  joy  shall  ring, 
When  merry  En^^d  hails  her  king. 


1  w 


Thb  pradoai  itoM  let  In  the  »».*'— Rl^ard  II. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CONKADIN. 

[**  La  ddkitft  de  Conndin  ne  denAt  mettra  one  tenne  ni 
k  m  malbeiiit,  ni  anx  vnigMnowdn  rol  (Gbariw  d'  Ai^n.) 
L'amoar  da  penple'  poor  I'hMtier  l^tims  da  trOne  avolt 
delate  d'one  manitea  affrajanta ;  fl  poavoit  caoaer  de  noo- 
T«Ues  revelations,  li  Conndin  domearoit  en  Tie ;  et  Charlat, 
zwrMant  m  dtfaoee  eC  n  croanU  dei  formM  de  la  jostioe, 
TCKdnt  de  flriie  pMr  nr  TMiafiuid  le  dvnier  n^eton  de  la 
Haiaoo  de  Sooabe,  I*aniqae  e^oanoe  de  ion  partL  Un 
aeul  jofB  Provenjal  et  lojet  do  Charles,  dont  let  hiatoriens 
n'ont  pes  touIu  oonaerrer  le  nom,  oaa  Toter  poor  la  mort, 
d'antvee  se  rentomtoent  dans  on  timido  et  ooupable  sOenee ; 
et  Charies,  sor  I'aatoftt^  de  oe  seal  joge,  fit  prononoer,  per 
Robert  de  Bari,  protonotaJre  da  rograome,  la  sentenoe  de 
mort  contra  Conndin  et  tons  see  oompegnons.  Cefete  sen- 
tenoe Alt  eommnniqa4e  k  Conndin,  oomme  fl  jonoit  aux 
edMcs ;  on  hii  laiasa  pea  de  tempe  pour  se  preparer  k 
son  exioatlon,  et  le  S8  d'Oetobre  fl  ftit  eondoit,  a?eo  toas 
see  amis,  snr  la  Plaoe  da  Merehd  de  TX$fim,  le  long  da 
livage  de  la  mar.  Cfaailes  ^toit  prtent,  avec  toute  sa  ooor, 
et  one  foole  immense  entoaroit  le  roi  vainqueur  et  le  roi 
condemn^  Conradln  4iiolt  entre  les  mains  des  bourreaux  ; 
fl  d^tadia  hil-mtaae  son  mantaaa,  et  s'^tant  mis  k  genoaz 
poor  ptier,  D  ee  feleva  en  s'tefant :  *  Oh,  ma  min,  qoelle 
profonde  dooleor  te  cansen  la  nonveUe  qu'on  rm  te  porter 
demoi  r  Puis  fltooma  les  jeox  ear  la  foole  qui  Tentoaroit; 
fl  Tit  les  bnnee,  fl  entendlt  les  sanglotsde  son  people ;  alon, 
ddtaehant  son  gant,  fl  JeCa  aa  mUlea  de  see  si\)ets  ee  gego 
d*an  eomhet  de  Tvngeanoe,  et  rendit  sa  tMe  an  boorreaa. 
Aprta  tali,  ear  le  mame  ^hailinrt,  Charlee  fit  tiancher  la 
tCte  aa  Dae  d'Autriche,  aux  Comtes  Oaalftnno  et  Barto- 
lommeo  Lancia,  et  aox  Comtee  Qerard  et  GalTano  Done- 
ntioodePIsei  Par  on  nflnementdecraaate,  Cfaailes  Toohit 
que  le  psemler,  fib  dn  e^nd,  prteMAt  eon  ptoe,  et  mourOt 
entre  see  bras.  Les  eadanes,  dlnirte  see  ordrae,  ftneat 
exdas  d'one  terra  aainte,  et  inhamdi  sans  pompe  sor  le  livage 
de  la  mer.  Charlee  EL  cependant  fit  dans  la  suite  b&tir  sor 
le  mteM  lien  one  ^gllse  de  Ceimelites,  oomme  pour  appaiser 
oes  ombree  Init^ee.*— flianoMDi'a  lUpMtquu  ItaUemtes.'] 

No  doad  to  dim  the  splendour  of  the  day 
Which  breaks  o'er  Naples  and  her  lovely  bay. 
And  lights  that  brilliant  sea  and  magic  shore 
With  every  tint  that  charm'd  the  great  of  yore— 
Th'  imperial  ones  of  earth,  who  proudly  bade 
Their  maible  domes  e'en  ocean's  realm  invade. 
That  race  is  gone — but  glorious  Nature  here 
MMTifAina  unchanged  her  own  sublime  career. 
And  bids  these  regions  of  the  sun  display 
Bright  hues,  surviving  empires  pass'd  away. 

The  beam  of  heaven  expands — itskindling  smile 
Reveals  each  charm  of  many  a  &iry  isle, 
Whose  image  floats,  in  softer  colouring  drest, 
With  all  its  rocks  and  vinesi,  on  ocean's  breast 
Misenum's  cape  hath  caught  the  vivid  ray. 
On  Roman  streamers  there  no  more  to  play ; 
Still,  as  of  old,  unalterably  bright. 
Lovely  it  sleeps  on  Posilippo's  height, 
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With  aU  Italia*8  sunshine  to  illume 
The  ilex  canopy  of  Virgil's  tomb. 
Campania's  plains  rejoice  in  light,  and  spread 
Their  gay  luxuriance  o'er  the  mighty  dead ; 
Fair  glittering  to  thine  own  transparent  skies^ 
Thy  palaces,  exulting  Naples  !  rise ; 
While  fiir  on  high  Vesuvius  rears  his  peak. 
Furrowed  and  dark  with  many  a  lava  streak. 

Oh,  ye  bright  shores  of  Circe  and  the  Muse  ! 
Bich  with  all  nature's  and  all  fiction's  hues. 
Who  shall  explore  your  regions,  and  declare 
The  poet  err'd  to  paint  Elysium  there  1 
Call  up  his  spirit,  wanderer  1  bid  him  guide 
Thy  steps  those  syren-haunted  seas  beside ; 
And  all  the  scene  a  lovelier  light  shall  wear. 
And  spells  more  potent  shall  pervade  the  air. 
What  though  his  dust  be  scatter'd,  and  his  urn 
Long  from  its  sanctuaiy  of  slumber  tom,^ 
Still  dwell  the  beings  of  his  verse  around, 
Hovering  in  beauty  o'er  th'  enchanted  ground; 
His  lays  are  murmured  in  each  breeze  that  roves 
Soft  o'er  the  sunny  waves  and  orang&groves  ; 
His  memory's  charm  is  spread  o'er  shore  and  sea. 
The  soul,  the  genius  of  Farthenope ; 
Shedding  o'er  myrtle  shade  and  vine-dad  hill 
The  purple  radiance  of  Elysium  stilL 

Yet  that  &ir  soil  and  calm  resplendent  sky 
Have  witness'd  many  a  dark  reality. 
Oft  o'er  those  bright  blue  seas  the  gale  hath  borne 
The  righs  of  exiles  never  to  return.' 
There  with  the  whisper  of  Campania's  gale 
Hath  mingled  oft  affection's  funeral  wail. 
Mourning  for  buried  heroes — ^while  to  her 
That  glowing  land  was  but  their  sepulchre.' 
And  there,  of  old,  the  dread  mysterious  moan 
Swell'd  from  strange  voices  of  no  mortal  tone ; 
And  that  wild  trumpet,  whose  unearthly  note 
Was  heard  at  midnight  o'er  the  hills  to  float 

1  TIm  urn  nippoMd  to  havs  oontatned  the  aihet  of  Tfrgfl 
kM  long  ainot  hmn  loit 

*  Many  Romaaa  of  exalted  rank  mm  fbnnerij  banlihed  to 
•ome  of  the  aman  iaknds  in  the  Medltenanean,  on  the  coait 
ofltalj.  Jnlla,  the  dangbterofAogiiftas,  was  oonflned  many 
jmn  in  the  ide  of  Pandataria,  and  her  danghter  Agrtpplna, 
the  widow  of  Germanloai,  afterwards  died  In  exile  on  the 
■ame  deaolate  qiot. 

*  *'  Quelqnes  somrenln  dn  ocrar,  qndqnes  noms  de  finunes, 
rMament  ansri  voe  pleara.  Clait  k  Mis^ne,  dans  le  Ilea 
mtaie  ot  noos  sommes,  qne  la  veuTe  de  Pompte  Comtiie 
oonssrva  Jnsqu'li  la  mort  son  noble  denO.  Agripplne  pleura 
long-temps  Oermanlcos  nr  ess  borda:  nn  jour,  Is  in^me 
asaassln  qui  lui  ravit  son  dpoax  la  troova  dlgne  de  le  suivre. 
Llle  de  Niaida  fiit  ttootn  dea  adieax  de  Brutus  et  de  Porde.** 
— Madams  ob  Stail,  Corintte. 


Around  the  spot  where  Agrippina  died. 
Denouncing  vengeance  on  the  matricide.* 

Fass'd  are  those  ages — ^yet  another  crime. 
Another  woe;,  must  stain  th'  Elysian  clime. 
There  stands  a  scaffold  on  the  sunny  shore — 
It  must  be  crimson'd  ere  the  day  is  o'er ! 
There  is  a  throne  in  regal  pomp  airay'd, — 
A  scene  of  death  from  thence  must  be  survey'd. 
Mark'd'ye  the  rushing  throngs  1 — each  mien  is  palew 
Each  hurried  glance  reveals  a  fearful  tale : 
But  the  deep  workings  of  th'  indignant  breast^ 
Wrath,  hatred,  pity,  must  be  aU  suppress'd ; 
The  burning  tear  awhile  must  check  its  oouise, 
Th*  avenging  thought  concentrate  all  its  force ; 
For  tyranny  is  near,  and  will  not  brook 
Aught  but  submission  in  each  guarded  look. 

Girt  with  his  fierce  Provencals,  and  with  mien 
Austere  in  triumph,  gazing  on  the  scene,' 
And  in  his  eye  a  keen  suspicious  glance 
Of  jealous  pride  and  restless  vigilance. 
Behold  the  conqueror  I    Vainly  in  his  face 
Of  gentler  feeling  hope  would  seek  a  trace ; 
Cold,  proud,  severe,  the  spirit  which  hath  lent 
Its  haughty  stamp  to  each  dark  lineament : 
And  pleading  mercy,  in  the  sternness  there. 
May  read  at  once  her  sentence — ^to  despair ! 

But  thou,  fiiir  boy !  the  beautiful,  the  brav^ 
Thus  passing  fix>m  the  dungeon  to  the  grave. 
While  all  is  yet  around  thee  which  can  give 
A  charm  to  earth,  and  make  it  bliss  to  live ; 
Thou  on  whose  form  hath  dwelt  a  mother's  eye^ 
Till  the  deep  love  that  not  with  thee  shall  die 
Hath  grown  too  fiiU  for  utterance — Can  it  be  I 
And  is  this  pomp  of  death  prepared  for  thee  t 

*  The  sight  of  that  coast,  and  those  shores  where  the  crime 
had  bean  perpetrated,  filled  Nero  with  continual  horrors; 
besides,  there  were  some  who  imagined  they  heard  horrid 
shrieks  and  cries  IW>m  Agrlppfaiali  tomb,  and  a  moomltal 
sound  of  trumpets  from  the  neighbouring  cUflh  and  hiUa. 
Nero,  therefore,  flying  from  such  tragical  soenea,  withdrew 
to  Naples    See  AneiaU  Univenal  Bittorf. 

f  <•  Ge  Charles,**  dit  GioTanni  TiUani,"  flit  sage  et  prudent 
dans  les  oonsells,  prsuz  dans  les  armes,  &pre  et  forte  redoutd 
de  tons  les  rob  du  monde,  magnantme  et  de  haotes  penate 
qui  rdgalolent  anz  phis  grandes  entrepriaes;  InArankhle  dans 
lladversit^,  ferme  et  flddedans  toutee  ses  promeases,  pexiant 
pen  et  agiaaant  beauoonp,  tU  rUtnt  pre$qnejamcdst  decent 
comme  un  rellgieux,  tA6  cathollque,  ftpre  k  rendre  Justice, 
f(£roce  dana  aes  rsgards.  Ba  taiUe  6toit  grande  et  nenrense, 
sa  coulenr  oliT&tre,  aon  nex  fort  grand.  D  parolssoit  plus  (kit 
qu*aucun  autre  cheralier  pour  la  miO^st^  royale.  H  ne  dor- 
molt  presque  point  Jamais  H  ne  ]n1t  de  plalsta-  anz  mimes, 
auK  troubadours,  et  aux  gens  de  cour.**— firsMoitm,  Ji/pub' 
lifNtt  italienna,  vol.  111. 
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Toungy  royal  Conradin!  who  shooldst  hare  known 
Of  life  as  yet  tlie  sonny  smile  alone  1 
Oh  I  wlio  can  Tiew  thee,  in  the  pride  and  bloom 
Of  youth,  array 'd  so  richly  for  the  tomb, 
Nor  fieel,  deep  swelling  in  his  inmost  soul, 
Emotioiis  tyranny  may  ne'er  controll 
Bri^t  Tictim  !  to  Ambition's  altar  led,        [shed, 
Crown'd  with  all  flowers  that  heaven  on  earth  can 
Who,  tnm  th*  oppressor  towering  in  his  pride, 
Uay  hope  for  mercy — ^if  to  thee  denied ! 
There  is  dead  silence  on  the  breathless  throng, 
Dead  sOeiioe  all  the  peopled  shore  aloDg, 
As  on  the  captive  moves — the  only  sound. 
To  break  that  calm  so  fiBarfiilly  profound. 
The  low,  sweet  murmur  of  the  tippling  wave, 
Soft  as  it  glides,  the  smiling  shore  to  lave ; 
While  on  that  shore,  his  own  fiur  heritage, 
The  yoothlbl  martyr  to  a  iyrant'a  lage 
Is  pasBixig  to  his  fate :  the  eyes  are  dim        [him. 
Which  gaze,  through  tears  that  dare  not  flow,  on 
He  mounts  the  scaffold — doth  his  footstep  fiul  ? 
Doth  his  lip  quiverl  doth  his  cheek  turn  pale  1 
Oh !  it  may  be  forgiven  him  if  a  thought 
Cling  to  that  world,  for  lum  with  beauty  fraught. 
To  all  the  hopes  that  promised  glory's  meed. 
And  an  th'  affectiona  that  with  him  shall  bleed  1 
I^  in  his  life'a  young  dayspring,  while  the  rose 
Of  boyhood  on  his  dieek  yet  freshly  glows, 
One  hmnan  fear  conTulse  his  parting  breath, 
And  ahrink  from  all  the  bitterness  of  death  ! 

Bat  no !  the  spirit  of  his  royal  race 
Sts  bristly  on  his  brow :  that  youthful  fiice 
Beams  with  heroic  beauty,  and  his  eye 
Is  eloquent  with  iijared  majesty. 
He  kneels—but  not  to  man ;  his  heart  ahall  own 
Such  deep  submisBion  to  his  Qod  alone  1 
And  who  can  tell  with  what  sustaining  power 
That  Qod  may  visit  him  in  &te's  dread  hourl 
How  the  still  voice,  which  answers  every  moan, 
^7  speak  of  hope — when  hope  on  earth  la  gono? 

That  solemn  pause  is  o'er — ^the  youth  hath  given 
One  glance  of  parting  love  to  earth  and  heaven : 
The  son  rejoices  in  th*  unclouded  sky, 
I^  an  around  him  glows — and  he  must  diel 
Yet  midst  his  people,  undismayed,  he  throws 
'Rm  9>ge  of  vengeance  for  a  thousand  woes ; 
Tesgeaace  that»  like  theb  own  volcano's  fire, 
May  deep  suppress'd  a  while — but  not  expire. 
One  softer  image  rises  o'er  his  breast, 
^  fond  regret,  and  all  ahall  be  at  rest ! 
"Alas,  for  thee,  my  mother  1  who  shall  bear 
To  thy  sad  heart  the  Udings  of  despair. 


When  thy  lost  child  is  gone )" — that  thought  can 

thrill 
His  soul  with  pangs  one  moment  more  shall  sti'L 
The  Hfted  axe  is  glittering  in  the  sun — 
It  fidls — the  race  of  Conradin  ia  run  I 
Tet,  fivm  the  blood  which  flovrs  that  shore  to  stain, 
A  voice  shall  cry  to  heaven — and  not  in  vain  ! 
Qaae  thou,  triumphant  fiY>m  thy  gorgeous  throne, 
In  proud  supremacy  of  guilt  alone, 
Charles  of  Ar^jou  I— but  that  dread  Yoice  ahall  be 
A  fearful  summoner  e'en  yet  to  thee  ! 

The  sceneofdeathis closed — ^the  throngs  depart^ 
A  deep  stem  lesson  graved  on  every  heart 
No  pomp,  no  funeral  rites,  no  streaming  eyes, 
High-minded  boy !  may  grace  thine  obsequies. 
O  vainly  royal  and  beloved  1  thy  grave^ 
Unsanctified,  is  bathed  by  ocean'a  wave ; 
Mark'd  by  no  stone,  a  rude,  neglected  spot, 
Unhonour'd,  unadom'd — ^but  «n/or^o^; 
For  thy  deep  wrongs  in  tamelees  hearts  shall  live. 
Now  mutely  suffering — soever  to  forgive  I 

The  sunset  fades  from  purple  heavens  away — 
A  bark  hath'  anchoi''d  in  the  unruffled  bay : 
Thence  on  the  beach  descends  a  female  form,^ 
Her  mien  with  hope  and  tearful  transport  warm ; 
But  life  hath  left  sad  traces  on  her  cheek. 
And  her  soft  eyes  a  chasten'd  heart  bespeak, 
Inured  to  woes — ^yet  what  were  all  the  past ! 
She  sank  not  feebly  'neath  affliction's  blast,     [tell 
While  one  bright  hope  remain'd — ^who  now  shall 
Th'  uncrown'd,  the  widowed,  how  her  loved  one 

feUI 
To  clasp  her  child,  to  ransom  and  to  save. 
The  mother  came — and  she  hath  found  hia  grave! 
And  by  that  grave,  transfiz'd  in  q>eechleas  grief. 
Whose  deathlike  trance  denies  a  tear'a  relief, 
Awhile  she  kneels— till  roused  at  length  to  know. 
To  feel  the  might,  the  fiilness  of  her  woe. 
On  the  still  air  a  voice  of  anguish  vrild, 
A  mother's  cry  is  heard—"  My  Conradin  !  my 

chUd!" 


1  "  The  Gannine  (at  Naplea)  ealls  to  mind  the  bloody 
eataatroplio  of  thoee  royal  joatba,  Conradin  and  Frederick  of 
Amtria,  batebered  before  its  door.  Wbenerer  I  tnTened 
that  aqnara,  mj  heart  yeaned  at  the  idea  of  their  prenatniv 
late,  and  at  tiie  deep  diitreai  of  Coniadfn'i  motlwr,  ^lo, 
hmdlng  on  the  beach  with  her  lon'i  rmnaom,  found  only  a 
llfBloM  trunk  to  redeem  from  the  flkngi  of  hi>  faarbarona  con- 
qaerar."— SwxKBUEirs'B  TVawir  in  the  T\oo  &cUUi. 

BXTRAcn  moM  coirrrapoiuiiiv  nsmwa. 
QiiarieWy  Reviae.^'*  *  Talei  and  Biatorie  Scanee'  le  a  c  jUeo- 
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THE  SCEPTIC. 


Hon,  M  the  title  importa,  of  narrative  posmt.  PerbapsitwM 
not  on  eonsldamtion  that  Mn  Hemans  paMod  from  a  poem 
of  picture-drawing  and  nflectfon  to  the  writing  of  tales  i  bat 
if  we  were  to  praacribe  to  a  young  poet  bis  eaune  of  piactioe, 
this  would  certainly  be  our  ad  vtoe.  Tbeluxurianoeofayoang 
tKaey  deUghte  in  deecriptlon,  and  tlie  quidmem  and  inexpe- 
rienoe  of  the  eame  age,  in  paising  Jodgmenti,— in  the  one 
riehneae.  In  the  other  antitlieeie  and  eflbct,  are  too  often  mora 
■oo^t  after  than  truth :  the  poem  is  written  rapidly,  and 
oonectnea  but  Uttle  attended  to.  But  in  narration  more 
care  moat  be  taken :  if  the  tale  be  flotitioaa,  the  oonoeption 
and  aoatainment  of  tlie  characten,  tlie  dispoaition  of  the 
Ikcta,  the  relief  of  the  aoberer  parte  by  deacripftion,  reileetion, 
or  dialogue,  form  ao  many  uaeftd  atudiee  for  a  growing  artiat 
If  the  tale  be  borrowed  Ihmi  hiatoty,  a  mora  deUoate  teak  h 
added  to  thoee  Juat  mentfoned,  in  determining  how  Car  it  may 
be  neoeaaaiy,  or  aafe,  to  interweave  the  onuunenta  of  fiction 
with  the  groundworic  of  truth,  and  in  aUlftiUy  performing 
that  difficult  teak.  In  both  caaea,  the  mind  la  compelled  to 
make  a  mcne  auatained  efibrt,  and  aoqulrea  thereby  greater 
vigour,  and  a  more  practical  readlneaa  in  the  detail  of  the  art. 
'*  The  prindpal  poem  in  this  vohnne  la  The  Abenceirage. 
It  commemoratee  the  c^^ture  of  Granada  by  Feidinand  and 
laabeDa,  and  attributea  It,  in  great  meaaure,  to  the  revenge 
of  Hamet,  chief  of  the  Abenoemgee,  who  had  been  induced 
to  turn  hia  anna  against  hia  countrymen  the  Moore,  in  order 
to  procure  the  ruin  of  their  king,  the  murderer  of  hia  fittber 
and  brothers.  During  the  aiege  he  makea  hia  wiqr  by  nl^t 
to  the  bower  of  Zayda,  hia  bek>ved,  the  daughter  of  a  rival 
and  hated  fiunity.  Her  character  is  very  finely  drawn ;  and 
ahe  rapela  with  flrmneaa  all  the  aoUdtationa  and  prayers  of 
the  traitor  to  his  country.  Tbe  following  linea  tann  part  of 
their  dla]ogne,—they  are  aplrited  and  pathetic,  but  perfectly 
free  from  exaggeration,— • 


'Oht 


thoastfflwlisl 


Iftmdij 


i'd,'"ete. 


Bdinbuiy^  MonOUjf  Beviag,-'"  The  more  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  Mra  Hemana  aa  a  poet,  the  more  we  are  de- 
lighted with  her  producttona,  and  aatoniahed  by  her  powers. 
She  will,  she  must,  take  her  place  among  eminent  poeta.    If 


die  has  a  rival  of  her  own  eax.  It  la  Joanna  BalDie;  bat,  eves 
compered  with  the  livfaig  matien  of  the  ijn,  *m  k  eatidd 
to  a  very  hl^  distinction.  .... 

*'  Mrs  Hemans  manl&ata,  in  her  own  fine  Imagioation,  s 
fund  which  la  leas  supported  by  knn  than  the  wedth  of  warn 
very  eminent  poeta  whom  we  could  namei  We  think  it  Ibt 
poaaible  that  ahe  can  write  by  merende,  montbaa  oaendiL 
If  ahe  did,  her  poetry  would  kee  all  ita  diaru.  It  is  by 
inspbatlon-^as  it  is  poetfaal^  ealled-by  a  fine  tact  of  qd. 
patlgr,  a  vivadty  and  ilErtiUty  of  imagination,  that  ahe  poon 
forth  her  enchanting  eong  and  '  builds  her  kilty  Ajma' 
The  Judfcioua  propriety  wherewith  ahe  bestows  on  odi 
dement  of  her  oompodtion  ite  due  share  of  bnqr  aad  of 
jfoding,  mudi  increaaea  our  reqMct  for  her  powen.  WrA 
an  exquidte  airinese  and  spirit,  with  an  fanagoy  wiuch  qnile 
aparklea,  are  touched  her  lighter  deUneatioiis;  with  a  ikk 
and  glowing  pencil,  her  deecriptiona  of  viiibla  natoie:  s 
aubllme  doquenoe  la  the  ohaim  of  bar  aeatimnts  of  one- 
nanimlty ;  while  die  mdta  into  tendeness  with  a  fnee  in 
which  she  has  few  equals. 

"  It  appears  to  us  that  Mrs  Hemans  has  yidded  hsr  own 
to  the  pubUc  taste  in  conveying  bar  poetry  in  the  vahiekof 


Comt^k't  MaffogHte.—"  Tbe  Abenoerrsge  is  a  ransaee, 
the  scene  of  which  is  appropriately  lafci  in  a  mostroooDtk 
period,  and  in  the  country  of  all  others  in  which  the  afiirit  of 
romance  was  moat  powerftil,  and  lingered  kxiged— in  tin 
kingdom  of  Granada,  whero  the  power  of  the  KoocseasM 

established,  and  had  the  greatest  continuaaceb 

The  leading  eventa  of  the  narrative  are  strictly  hisloriad,  and 
with  these  the  flkte  and  sufferings  of  the  unfortosato  loven 
are  very  imturally  interwoven.    Hie  beauty  of  the  dflH3i^ 

tions  here  is  exquldte. Chdcslsbewfldcnd 

among  the  many  fine  paasegee  we  an  tenqiled  to  extract  frnn 
Tlie  Abencerrage. 

*'  If  any  reader  considers  our  strietures  tedloai,  and  oar 
eztracte  proftise,  our  beat  apotogy  ia,  that  the  loxmy  ddoiog 
Justice  to  so  mudi  genuine  talent,  adorning  ao  nmeh  printe 
worth,  doea  not  often  occur  to  tempt  na  to  an  ezeaai  of  thii 
nature.*' 
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'*  licur  niaon,  qv'Ui  pnoBMii  poor  guide,  im  pNHnta  s  liar  «ipilt  qva  dw  eoiOaetarM  et  dM 
oa  ik  lombsBt  en  niant  U  B«Hgl«m  dt/fimmtui  plus  bwoataiialilM  qiw  Im  vhUm  dont  Is  kaatawr  In  «laiiiMi  at  po«r  m 
nmloir  pas  oroln  dM  mjiluM  tneoBipNhHiindM,  Ita  Mdvant  l*aii*  sprM  I'aatra  dlBoomptvhnidblM 


Whxn  the  young  Eagle,  with  ezulting  eye, 
Has  leam'd  to  dare  the  apleadour  of  the  eky, 

1  "  The  poem  of  The  Sceptic,  publlahed  In  1820,  wae  one 
in  which  her  revered  friend*  took  a  peculiar  interod.  It 
had  been  her  original  wiah  to  dedfcate  it  to  htan,  but  he 
deeUned  the  tribute,  thinking  it  might  be  more  advantageoua 
to  her  to  pay  thia  oompUmentto  Mr  Gilford,  with  whom  die 
wae  at  thi4  time  In  fluent  ootTaqmndenoe,  and  who  entered 
•  Dr  Lasmoon,  Bbhop  ofSI  Aasfth. 


And  leave  the  Alps  beneath  him  in  hia  eoane, 
To  bathe  his  creet  in  mom's  empyreal  aooroe; 

very  warmly  into  her  Uterary  undertaUnga,  diseoadng  tfaoa 
with  the  Undness  of  an  old  friend,  and  dedring  hsr  to  eoni- 
mand  Ihuikly  whatever  asdstanoe  his  advice  or  ezpiii«i<* 
oouldafford.  MreHemana, in  the  flnl  inatanos, eonssated 
to  adopt  the  auggeatkm  n«arding  the  altered  dedicatioB;  tnt 

wae  aftarwarda  deterred  from  potting  it  into  exeentioB,  19  • 
fear  that  it  might  be  construed  Into  a  maocravrs  to  propttiit* 
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Will  hoB  free  wing,  from  that  migestic  Height, 
Dttoend  to  follow  some  wild  meteoi'B  light* 
Which  hr  helow,  with  evaaeecent  fire, 
Shioa  to  dekide  and  dandea  to  ezpirel 
No !  BfcUl  thxtya^  doods  he  wina  hia  upward  way. 
And  proudly  daima  hia  heritage  of  day  1 
—And  shall  the  apuriti  on  whoae  ardent  gaae 
The  dajapring  from  on  high  hath  poor'd  ita  blaze, 
Tamfiom  that  pure  effulgence  to  the  beam 
Of  earth-born  light  that  ahjoda  a  treacheroua  gleam. 
Luring  the  wanderer  from  the  atar  of  fiuth 
To  the  deep  Talley  of  the  ahadea  of  deatht 
What  brif^t  exchange,  what  treaaureahallbe  given. 
For  the  W^  birthright  of  ita  hope  in  heaveni 
If  lost  the  gem  which  empirea  oould  not  buy. 
What  yet  rsmainaY — a  dark  eternity  1 


b  earth  atill  Edeni — might  a  aeraph  guest 
Still  midat  ita  dhoaen  bowen  delighted  reatl 
Is  an  80  dondleaa  and  ao  cafan  below. 
We  aoek  no  fiiirer  acenea  than  Itfe  can  ahowl 
That  the  cold  Sceptic,  in  hia  pride  elate, 
Rejects  the  promise  of  a  brighter  state, 
And  leaves  the  rock  no  tempest  shall  displace. 
To  rear  hia  dwelling  on  the  quickaand's  base  ? 

Yotaiy  of  doubt  f  then  join  the  foetal  throng, 
Bask  in  the  sunbeam,  listen  to  the  song, 
Spread  the  rich  board,  and  fill  the  wine^mp  high, 
And  bind  the  wreath  ere  yet  the  rosea  die  I 

^  food  gnoBi  of  tbe  QuaHerlp  Rariew/  and  from  tiM 
i^SlrtMt  appraaeh  to  anj  aneh  mode  of  propitiatioD,  her 
■ndtbv  OBtm  neoOad  with  ahnoit  ftatidiom  delkmcgr."— 
ItaMir.piaL 

**OiMof  tbetol  notieaiof  TheSoeptieappMrad  in  th« 
Bdbitmyk  UmOd^  Magasmes  and  thare  Ib  OTnathing  hi 
ib  loM  10  hg  mora  vafanble  than  ardinary  pnlM,  and  at  the 
■ne  that  lo  prophotio  of  the  happj  Infloeoee  tier  wiitfaigi 
^«n  OM  day  to  eierete,  that  the  introdoction  of  the  eon- 
cIimBbk  puaciaph  may  not  ho  nnweloomo  to  the  zeoden  of 
^  litUe  meoMriaL     After  cpiotfaig  from  the  poem,  the 
wh««  flmt  prooeede, — *Theie  extncte  mut,  we  think, 
ntny  to  e««qr  nadv  a  &voanble  fanpraarion  of  the  talents 
of  thdr  author,  and  ef  the  admfaahk  puipoeei  to  which  her 
^Sttinedhected.    It  ii  the  i^eat  defMt,  aa  we  fanagine, 
Qfanaofthemoftpcpidarwriteriofthedaj,  that  thej  are 
Bot  aOdBBt^  attentlfe  to  the  moral  dignltj  of  their  per- 
'"bumm;  H  Ib  tfaa  deep,  and  wm  be  the  kating  reproadi  of 
■tto,  that  fai  tUa  point  of  Tiew  tfaej  have  wanton^  aooght 
nd  nalbed  the  noel  profBond  litezary  ahaaement.    With 
tte  pOBiH  of  talanta  not  infBrior  to  any,  and  far  anperior  to 
"^  of  thaai,  the  antbor  beftm  08  iinot  on^r  free  from  eveiy 
aita,bat  hnellwa  all  moral  beanty  and  lorelineas;  and  it 
"3  be  a  OMBonble  ooineidenoe  if  the  era  of  a  womaniB  ewny 
bBlaatorBafaaD  beeomeeoeral  with  the  xetom  of  ita  moral 
^^  aad  elafation.'    Fhmi  aoAagaa  anch  aa  theee,  Mtb 
darirad  not  merely  pnaent  gratification,  bat  en- 
ad  dieer  for  her  onward  eoorBOw    It  waa  atUl 
tohartoieeahft  the  aamraiMea,  with  whieh  it  often 


Tia  weU — ^thine  eye  is  yet  undimm*d  by  tim«, 
And  thy  heart  bounda,  exulting  in  its  prime ; 
Smile  then  uimioYed  at  '^^Hsdom's  warning  voice. 
And  in  the  gloiy  of  thy  strength  rejoice  I 

But  lifo  hath  atexner  taaka;  e'en  youth'a  brief 

houra 
Sorrive  the  beauty  of  their  lorelieat  flowera ; 
The  founts  of  joy,  where  pilgrima  rest  from  toil. 
Are  few  and  distant  on  the  deaert  aoil ; 
Thesoul's  pure  flame  the  breath  of  stonnsmust  fiin. 
And  pain  and  sorrow  daim  their  nuraling — ^ICan  1 
Earth'a  noblest  sons  the  bitter  cup  have  ahared — 
Proud  child  of  reason  I  how  art  thm  prepared) 
When  yeara»  with  silent  might,  thy  frame  have 

boVd, 
And  o*er  thy  spirit  cast  their  wintiy  doud, 
Will  Memoiy  soothe  thee  on  thy  bed  of  pain 
With  the  bright  images  of  pleasure'a  train  ? 

Yea !  aa  the  sight  of  some  for-distant  shore, 
Whoae  well-known  scenes  hia  foot  shall  tread  no 

more. 
Would  cheer  the  Heaman^  by  the  eddying  wave 
Diawn,  vainly  straggling,  to  th'  unfothom'd  grave  1 
Shall  Hope,  the  fadthiiil  cherub,  hear  thy  call. 
She  who,  like  heaven'a  own  sonbeam,  smiles  forall) 
Will  Ae  apeak  comfort  1 — Thou  hast  shorn  her 

plume. 
That  might  have  raised  thee  for  above  the  tomb, 

fsH  to  lier  lot  to  be  bleand,  of  hating,  in  the  ezerdae  of  the 
talenta  intruated  to  lier,  adminiBtflred  balm  to  the  iMlnga  of 
the  BoiTowflil,  or  tan^t  the  deapondlng  wliere  to  look  for 
comfort  In  a  letter  written  at  thia  time  to  a  vafaied  IHend, 
recently  viaited  by  one  of  the  heaTieat  of  human  ralamltinB 
the  loea  of  an  exemplary  mother  ahe  thua  deacribea  lier  own 
^ypredation  of  auch  heart-tribntea : — 'It  ia  inexpraaaib^ 
gimtiljring  to  me  to  know,  that  yon  ahould  find  any  thing  I 
hara  written  at  all  adapted  to  your  present  ftdinga,  and  that 
The  Sceptic  ahould  have  been  one  of  the  laat  hooka  upon 
whidi  the  ejree,  now  opened  upon  brii^ter  acenea,  ware  oeat 
Perlu^ia,  wlien  yoor  mind  ia  aofflciently  compoeed,  you  will 
inform  me  irtilch  were  the  pa—icea  diatinguiahed  by  tlie 
approbation  of  that  pure  and  piona  mind :  they  ^^Ul  be  for 
more  Uglily  valued  by  ma  than  any  thing  I  have  ever 
written.*— iMd.  pp.  334-i. 

'*  It  ia  pleaabig  to  record  the  foDowing  trOmte  from  Mra 
Hannah  More,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  wIm  had  aent  her  a  copy 
of  The  Sceptic  *  I  cannot  reftiae  myadf  the  gratification  of 
Baying,  that  I  entertain  a  very  m^  opinion  of  Mra  HemanalB 
auperior  gmfaia  and  refined  taate.  I  rank  her,  aa  a  poet, 
very  hi^,  and  I  have  aeen  no  woric  on  the  aubject  of  her 
Modem  Oreeee  wliich  evinoee  more  Juat  viewa,  or  more 
delicate  peroeptiona  of  the  fine  and  the  beantifol.  I  am  tfiad 
ahe  haa  employed  her.powerlhl  pen,  in  thia  new  inatance, 
on  a  aulject  ao  worthy  of  it ;  and,  anticipating  the  ftitaio 
by  the  peat,  I  promiae  myaelf  no  email  pleaaora  in  the  per- 
uaal,  and  traat  it  will  not  only  coniiBr  pleaaora,  but  benefit."* 
—Md. 
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And  hu8h*d  the  only  voice  whose  angel  tone 
Soothes  when  all  melodies  of  joy  are  flown  ! 

For  she  was  bom  beyond  the  stars  to  soar, 
And  kindling  at  the  source  of  life,  adore ; 
Thou  oouldst  not,  mortal  I  rivet  to  the  earth 
Her  eye,  whose  beam  is  of  celestial  birth ; 
She  dwells  with  those  who  leave  her  pinion  free, 
And  sheds  the  dews  of  heaven  on  all  but  thee. 

Tet  few  there  are  so  lonely,  so  bereft, 
But  some  true  heart,  that  beats  to  theirs,  is  left ; 
And,  haply,  one  whose  strong  affection's  power 
Unchanged  may  triumph  through  misfortune's 

hour, 
Still  with  fond  care  supports  thy  languid  head^ 
And  keeps  unwearied  vigils  by  thy  bed. 

But  thou  whose  thoughts  have  no  blest  home 
above. 
Captive  of  earth  !  and  canst  thou  dare  to  lovef 
To  nurse  such  feelings  as  delight  to  rest 
Within  that  hallowed  shrine — a  parent's  breast. 
To  fix  each  hope,  concentrate  every  tie. 
On  one  frail  idol — destined  but  to  die ; 
Yet  mock  the  faitH  that  points  to  worlds  of  light, 
Where  sever'd  soulsi,  made  perfect,  re-unite  1 
Then  tremble  !  cling  to  eveiy  passing  joy. 
Twined  with  the  life  a  moment  may  destroy  ! 
If  there  be  sorrow  in  a  parting  tear. 
Still  let  "for  ever"  vibrate  on  thine  ear  ! 
If  some  bright  hour  on  rapture's  wing  hath  flown, 
Yixid  more  than  anguish  in  the  thought — 'tis 
gone! 

Go  I  to  a  voice  such  magic  influence  give. 
Thou  canst  not  lose  its  melody,  and  live ; 
And  make  an  eye  the  lode-star  of  thy  soul. 
And  let  a  glance  the  springs  of  thought  control ; 
Gaze  on  a  mortal  form  with  fond  delight. 
Till  the  &ir  vision  mingles  with  thy  sight; 
There  seek  thy  blessings,  there  repose  thy  trust. 
Lean  on  the  willow,  idolise  the  dust ! 
Then,  when  thy  treasure  best  repays  thy  care. 
Think  on  that  dread  "for  ever** — and  despair ! 

And  oh !  no  strange,  unwonted  storm  there  needs 
To  wreck  at  once  thy  fragile  ark  of  reeds. 
Watch  well  its  course — explore  with  anxious  eye 
Each  little  cloud  that  floats  along  the  sky : 
Is  the  blue  canopy  serenely  fairt 
Yet  may  the  thunderbolt  unseen  be  there. 
And  the  bark  sink  when  peace  and  sunshine  sleep 
On  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  waveless  deep  ! 


Yes !  ere  a  sound,  a  dgn,  announce  thy  lite, 
May  the  blow  ftll  which  makes  thee  desolate ! 
Not  always  heaven's  destroying  angel  shrouds 
His  awful  form  in  tempests  and  in  doada ; 
He  fills  the  summer  air  with  latent  power, 
He  hides  his  venom  in  the  scented  flower, 
He  steals  upon  thee  in  the  sephyr^s  breath. 
And  festal  garlands  veil  the  shafts  of  death ! 

Where  art  thou  iken,  who  thus  didst  rashiycut 
Thine  all  upon  the  mercy  of  the  blast, 
And  vainly  hope  the  tree  of  life  to  find 
Booted  in  sands  that  flit  before  the  wind  1 
Is  not  that  earth  thy  spirit  loved  so  well. 
It  wish'd  not  in  a  brighter  sphere  to  dwell, 
Become  a  desert  now,  a  vale  of  gloom, 
O'ershadoVd  with  the  midnic^t  of  the  tomb ! 
Where  shalt  thou  turn  1    It  is  not  thine  to  niw 
To  yon  pure  heaven  thy  calm  confiding  gaze- 
No  gleam  reflected  from  that  realm  of  rest 
Steals  on  the  darkness  of  thy  troubled  breast  ; 
Not  for  thine  eye  shall  Faith  divinely  shed 
Her  glory  round  the  image  of  the  dead ; 
And  if,  when  slumber^s  lonely  couch  is  prest, 
The  form  departed  be  thy  spirit's  guest, 
It  bears  no  light  firom  purer  worlds  to  this ; 
Thy  future  lends  not  e'en  a  dream  of  bliss. 

But  who  shall  daro  the  gate  of  life  to  dose, 
Or  say,  thus  far  the  stream  of  mercy  flows? 
That  fount    imseal'd,  whose   boundless  wares 

embrace 
Each  distant  isle,  and  visit  every  race, 
Pours  fh)m  the  throne  of  God  its  current  firee, 
Nor  yet  denies  th'  inmiortal  draught  to  thee. 
Oh  !  while  the  doom  impends,  not  yet  decreed, 
While  yet  th'  Atoner  hath  not  ceased  to  plesd- 
While  still,  suspended  by  a  single  hair, 
The  sharp  bright  sword  hangs  quivering  in  the  air, 
Bow  down  thy  heart  to  Him  who  will  not  break 
The  bruisdd  reed ;  e'en  yet,  awake»  awake ! 
Patient,  because  Eternal,^  He  may  hear 
Thy  prayer  of  agony  with  pitying  ear. 
And  send  his  chastening  Spirit  from  above, 
O'er  the  deep  chaos  of  thy  soul  to  move. 

But  seek  thou  mercy  through  his  name  alone, 
To  whose  unequall'd  sorrows  none  was  shown ; 
Through  Him,  who  here  in  mortal  garb  abode, 
As  man  to  suffer,  and  to  heal  as  God ; 
And,  bom  the  sons  of  utmost  time  to  bless, 
Endured  all  scorn,  and  aided  all  distrons. 

1  '*  He  is  patient,  Ueaue  He  is  etenuL'*— Sr  Avvntnt. 
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Can  thou  on  Him  !  for  he,  in  human  fonu, 
Hath  WBlk'd  the  waves  of  life,  and  still'd  the  storm. 
He,  when  her  hour  of  lingering  grace  was  past. 
O'er  Salem  wept»  relenting  to  the  lustr— 
Wept  with  such  tears  as  Judah's  monarch  poured 
O'er  his  lost  child,  ungrateful,  yet  deplored  ; 
And,  offering  guiltless  blood  that  guilt  might  live, 
Tangfat  from  his  Cross  the  lesson — ^to  foigive  1 

Can  thou  on  Him  !    His  prayer  e*en  then  arose. 
Breathed  in  unpitied  anguish  for  his  foes. 
And  haste  I — erebursts  the  lightning  from  on  high, 
FIjto  the  City  of  thy  Befoge,  fly  I^ 
So  absll  th'  Avenger  turn  his  steps  away, 
Ajui  ahesth  his  felchion,  baffled  of  its  prey. 

Tet  must  long  days  roll  on,  ere  peace  shall  brood. 
As  the  soft  halcyon,  o'er  thy  heart  subdued ; 
Ere  yet  the  Dove  of  Heaven  descend  to  shed 
Inspiring  influence  o*or  thy  Mien  head. 
— He  wiio  hath  pined  in  dungeons,  midst  the  shade 
Of  such  deep  night  as  man  for  man  hath  made, 
Hitoo^  lingering  years — ^if  call*d  at  length  to  be 
Onoe  more^  by  nature's  boundless  charter,  free 
Shrinks  feebly  back,  the  blaze  of  noon  to  shun, 
Fainting  at  day,  and  blasted  by  the  sun. 

Tbofl^  when  the  csiptive  soul  hath  long  rsmain'd 
In  its  own  dread  abyss  of  darkness  chained. 
If  the  Deliverer,  in  his  might  at  last^ 
Ita  fetterB,  bom  of  earth,  to  earth  should  cast. 
The  beam  of  truth  o'erpowers  its  dazzled  sights 
Trembling  it  sinka^  and  finds  no  joy  in  lights 
Bat  this  win  pass  away :  that  spark  of  mind. 
Within  thy  frame  unquenchably  enshrined. 
Shall  live  to  tiiimiph  in  its  brightening  ray, 
Bom  to  be  fostered  with  ethereal  day. 
The&wihthoubleaB  the  hourwhen  o'er  thee  pass'd, 
On  wing  of  flame,  the  purifying  blast. 
And  Mnrow's  voieet,  through  paths  before  untrod. 
Like  Sinai's  trumpet  call'd  thee  to  thy  Qod  ! 

But  bopest  thou,  in  thy  panoply  of  pride. 
Heaven's  messenger,  affliction,  to  deride  1 
In  thine  own  strength  unaided  to  defy. 
With  Stoic  anile,  the  arrows  of  the  sky  1 
Tom  by  the  vdltare,  fettered  to  the  rock. 
Still,  demigod  t  the  tempest  wilt  thou  mock  1 
Aba  t  the  tower  that  crests  the  mountain*s  brow 
A  thoQflsnd  years  may  awe  the  vale  below, 

***ThtB  j«ilmnappoiiit7«nettiai.tobeeitiaiof  reftige 
(wToe:  ttet  tfaeriByw  nuyflee  thltlMr  which  UDeth  any 
poan  at  uaa— wfc— And  tbtj  ihidl  he  onto  joa  dttea  of 
^^^  from  the  ttveofw.**— JTwRterv,  d»pu  xar. 


Yet  not  the  leas  be  shattered  on  its  height 

By  one  dread  moment  of  the  earthquake's  might  f 

A  thousand  pangs  thy  bosom  may  have  borne, 

In  silent  fortitude  or  haughty  scorn, 

TUl  comes  the  one,  the  masteranguish,  sent 

To  break  the  mighty  heart  that  ne'er  was  bent 

Oh  I  what  is  nature's  strength  t  The  vacant  eye^ 
By  mind  deserted,  hath  a  dread  reply  1 
The  wild  delirious  laughter  of  despair. 
The  mirth  of  frenzy — seek  an  answer  there  ! 
Turn  not  away,  though  pity's  cheek  grow  pale. 
Close  not  thine  ear  against  their  awful  tale. 
They  tell  thee  Reason,  wandering  ttom,  the  ray 
Of  F^th,  the  blazing  pillar  of  her  way. 
In  the  mid-daikness  of  the  stormy  wave 
Forsook  the  strugg^g  soul  she  could  not  save  ! 
Weep  not»  sad  moralist !  o'er  desert  plains 
Strew'd  with  the  wrecks  of  grandeur — mouldering 

frmes, 
Arches  of  triumph,  long  with  weeds  o'ergrown. 
And  regal  cities,  now  the  serpent's  own : 
Earth  has  more  awful  ruina— one  lost  mind. 
Whose  star  is  quench'd,  hath  lessons  for  mankind 
Of  deeper  import  than  each  prostrate  dome 
Mingling  its  marble  with  the  dust  of  Rome. 

But  who  with  eye  unshrinking  shall  explore 
That  waste,  iUumed  by  reason's  beam  no  more  t 
Who  pierce  the  deep  mysterious  clouds  that  roll 
Around  the  shatter'd  temple  of  the  soul, 
Curtain'd  with  midnight  1    Low  its  columns  lie. 
And  dark  the  chambers  of  its  imagery ;' 
Sunk  are  its  idols  now — and  Qod  alone 
May  rear  the  fiibric  by  their  frdl  o'erthrown  ! 
Yet  fitmi  its  inmost  shrine,  by  storms  laid  bare, 
Is  heard  an  oracle  that  cries — "  Beware  ! 
Child  of  the  dust !  but  xansom'd  of  the  skicA  ! 
One  breath  of  heaven,  and  thus  thy  glory  dies  ! 
Haste,  ere  the  hour  of  doom — draw  nigh  to  Him 
Who  dwells  above,  between  the  cherubim  !" 

Spirit  dethroned  I  and  check'd  in  mid  career — 
Son  of  the  morning  I  exiled  firom  thy  sphere, 
TeU  us  thy  tale  1    Perchance  thy  race  was  run 
With  sdence  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun ; 
Free  as  the  winds  the  paths  of  space  to  sweep. 
Traverse  the  untrodden  kingdoms  of  the  deep. 
And  search  the  laws  that  nature's  springs  control. 
There  tracing  all — save  Him  who  guides  the 
whole ! 

s  "  Everyman  In  the  duunben of  hla  fanafery.**— JEaiUel, 
chap.  viU. 
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Haply  thine  eye  its  ardent  glanoe  had  cast 
Through  the  dim  Bhadee,  the  portals  of  the  post ; 
By  the  bright  lamp  of  thought  thy  care  had  fed 
BVom  the  tax  beacon-lights  of  ages  fled. 
The  depths  of  time  exploring,  to  retrace 
The  glorious  march  of  many  a  vanish'd  race. 

Or  did  thy  power  pervade  the  living  lyre 
Till  its  deep  chords  became  instinct  with  fire, 
Silenced  all  meaner  notes,  and  swelled  on  high. 
Full  and  alone,  their  mighty  harmony ; 
While  woke  each  passion  from  its  cell  profound. 
And  nations  started  at  th'  electric  sound ! 

Lord  of  th*  ascendant  1  what  avails  it  now. 
Though  bright  the  laurels  waved  upon  thy  brow? 
What  though  thy  name,  through  distant  empires 

heard. 
Bade  the  heart  bound,  as  doth  a  battle-word  1 
Was  it  for  this  thy  still  unwearied  eye 
Kept  vigil  with  the  watchfires  of  the  sky, 
To  make  the  secrets  of  all  ages  thine, 
And  commune  with  migestic  thoughts  that  shine 
O'er  Time'slong  shadowy  pathway? — ^haththymind 
Severed  its  lone  dominions  from  mankind. 
For  thi$  to  woo  their  homage  I    Thou  hast  sought 
All,  save  the  wisdom  with  salvation  fraught^ 
Won  every  wreath — ^but  that  which  will  not  die, 
Kor  aught  neglected — save  eternity  1 

And  did  all  fail  thee  in  the  hour  of  wrath. 
When  burst  th'  o*erwhelming  vials  on  thy  path  ? 
Could  not  the  voice  of  Fame  inspire  thee  then, 
O  spirit  1  sceptred  by  the  sons  of  men. 
With  an  immortal's  courage,  to  sustain 
The  transient  agonies  of  earthly  pain  1 
— One,  one  there  was,  all-poweiful  to  have  saved 
When  the  loud  fury  of  the  billow  raved ; 
But  him  thou  kneVst  not — and  the  light  he  lent 
Hath  vanished  from  its  ruin'd  tenement. 
But  left  thee  breathing;  moving,  lingering  yet, 
A  thing  we  shrink  from — ^vainly  to  forget  I 
— lAtt  the  dread  veil  no  further  1    Hide,  oh  hide 
The  bleeding  form,  the  couch  of  suicide  t 
The  dagger,  gnusp'd  in  death— the  brow,  the  eye, 
lifeless  yet  stamp'd  with  rage  and  agony ; 
The  soul's  dark  traces  left  in  many  a  line 
Graved  on  Awmein,  who  died — "and  made  no  sign !" 
Approach  not,  gase  not — ^lest  thy  fever'd  brain 
Too  deep  that  image  of  despair  retaiiL 
Angels  of  slumber  1  o'er  the  midnight  hour 
Let  not  such  visions  claim  onhallow'd  power. 
Lest  the  mind  sink  with  terror,  and  above 
See  but  th'  Avenger^s  arm,  foiget  th*  Atoner^s  love ! 


0  Thou !  th*  unseen,  th'  all-seeing !— Thou  whose 
ways, 
Mantled  with  darknese^  mock  all  finite  gaae^ 
Before  whose  eyes  the  creatures  of  Thy  hand, 
Sen^h  and  man  alike,  in  weakness  stand. 
And  countless  agesi,  trampling  into  da^ 
Earth's  empires  on  their  march,  are  but  a  day ; 
Father  of  worlds  unknown,  unnumbered  1— Thoo, 
With  whom  all  time  Ib  one  eternal  fiow,     [breath 
Who  know'st  no  past  nor  ftiture — ^Thoa  whose 
Goes  forth,  and  bears  to  myriads  life  or  death  t 
Look  on  us  !  guide  us ! — wanderers  of  a  sea 
Wild  and  obscure,  what  are  we,  reft  of  Tfaeel 
A  thousand  rocks,  deep-hid,  elude  our  aight^ 
A  star  may  set — and.we  are  lost  in  night ; 
A  breese  may  waft  us  to  the  whirlpool's  brink, 
A  treacherous  song  aUure  us — and  we  sink  1 

Oh  !  by  ffu  love,  who,  veiling  Godhead's  light, 
To  moments  circumscribed  the  Infinite, 
And  heaven  and  earth  disdain'd  not  to  ally 
By  that  dread  union — Man  with  Deity ; 
Immortal  tears  o'er  mortal  woes  who  shed. 
And,  ere  he  raised  them,  wept  above  the  dead; 
Save,  or  we  perish  !    liCt  Thy  word  control 
The  earthquakes  of  that  universe — the  soul ; 
Pervade  the  depths  of  passion ;  apeak  once  more 
The  mighty  mandate,  guard  of  every  ahore, 
"Here  shall  thy  waves  be  stay'd ;"  in  grie^  in  pain, 
The  fearful  poise  of  reason's  sphere  maintain. 
Thou,  by  whom  suns  are  balanced  t  thus  secure 
In  Thee  shall  &ith  and  fordtade  endure ; 
Conscious  of  Thee,  unfiJtering,  shall  the  just 
Look  upward  still,  in  high  and  holy  trust, 
And  by  affliction  guided  to  Thy  shrine. 
The  first,  last  thought  of  suffering  hearts  be  Thine. 

And  oh !  be  near  when,  clothed  with  conquering 
power. 
The  King  of  Terrors  claims  his  own  dread  hour: 
When  on  the  edge  of  that  unknown  abyss 
Which  darkly  parts  us  6om  the  realm  of  bliss, 
Awe-struck  alike  the  timid  and  the  bravei, 
Alike  subdued  the  monarch  and  the  alave^ 
Must  drink  the  cup  of  trembling  > — ^wfaen  we  see 
Nought  in  the  universe  but  Death  and  Thee, 
Forsake  us  not !    If  still,  when  life  was  youn^ 
Faith  to  thy  bosom,  as  her  home,  hath  sprung. 
If  Hope's  retreat  hath  been,  through  all  the  past. 
The  shadow  by  the  Rock  of  Ages  oast, 
Father,  forsake  us  not  I  When  tortures  urge 
The  shrinking  soul  to  that  mysterious 


1  "  Thoa  hail  dnmlcsn  the  dngt  of  the  enp  of  tnnbllaf, 
aod  wrong  them  oiit.'*->/«0la*,  elui|i.  IL 
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Wlunfrom  fthyjostioe  to  thy  love  we  Hj, 
On  natoie's  oonflki  look  with  pitying  eye ; 
Bid  the  fltn»ig  wind,  the  fire,  the  earthquake  cease. 
Come  in  the  "  amall  still  roice,''  and  ndusper — 
IVsaoe!> 

For  oh !  'tis  awfnl  I    He  that  hath  beheld 
The  partbigspirity  by  its  ftara  repell'd, 
CSing  in  weak  tenrar  to  its  earthly  chain. 
And  from  the  dussy  brink  recoil,  in  vain; 
He  that  hath  seen  the  last  convulsive  throe 
Dissolve  the  union  fbnn'd  and  cloaed  in  woe^ 
Well  knows  that  boor  is  awful.    In  the  pride 
Of  youth  and  health,  by  sufferings  yet  untried. 
We  talk  of  Death  as  something  which  *twere  sweet 
In  glory's  arms  ezultingly  to  meet — 
A  dosiDg  triumph,  a  m^jestio  scenei, 
Where  gazing  nations  watch  the  hero's  mien. 
As,  undiamay'd  amidst  the  tears  of  all. 
He  folds  his  mantle,  regally  to  &11 1 
—Hush,  fond  enthusiast !   Still,  obscure,  and  lone, 
Yet  not  leas  terrible  because  unknown, 
b  the  last  hour  of  thousands ;  they  retire 
From  life's  thronged  path,  unnoticed  to  expire. 
As  theH^t  leaf,  whoee  fall  to  ruin  bears 
Some  trembling  insect's  little  world  of  cares, 
Desoenda  in  sQence— while  around  waves  on 
The  udf^Af  forast>  reddeas  what  is  gone  1 
Such  is  man's  doom ;  and,  ere  an  hour  be  flown, 
—Start  not,  thoatrifler! — such  may  be  thine  own. 

Bat,  as  Hk^B  carrent  in  its  ebb  draws  near 
The  shadowy  gulf,  there  wakes  a  thought  of  fear, 
A  thrilling  thought  which,  haply  mock'd  before. 
We  finn  would  stifle— but  it  sleeps  no  more  1 
There  are  who  fly  its  murmurs  midst  the  throng 
That  join  the  masque  of  revelry  and  aong : 
Tet  still  Death's  image,  by  its  power  restored. 
Frowns  midst  the  roees  of  the  festal  board; 
And  when  deep  ahadee  o'er  earth  and  ocean  brood. 
And  the  heart  owna  the  might  of  solitude, 
Ifl  iti  low  whiqier  heard) — a  note  profound. 
Bat  wild  and  startling  as  the  trumpet  sound 
That  borsts,  wxth  sodden  blasts  the  dead  repose 
Of  Mooe  proud  city,  storm'd  by  midnight  foes ! 

Oh !  vainly  Beason'a  scornful  voice  would  prove 
That  lifb  had  noo^t  to  claim  such  lingering  love, 
Asd  adtif  e'er  the  captive,  half  unchain'd, 
Ofamg  to  the  links  which  yet  his  step  restrain'd. 

^  **  lad  bihold  Urn  Lord  puNdbgr,  and  a  great  sod  itroog 
^4  rent  flw  moantaint,  and  brain  in  ptooet  tiie  rodn  before 


^tort;  but  the  Lotd  was  not  In  the  wind:  and  after  the 
*M  an  tnlfaqaBln ;  bnt  fbe  Lord  was  not  in  the  earthqiiake : 


In  vain  FhHoaophy,  with  tranquil  pride^ 
Would  mock  the  fiaelings  she  perchance  can  hide, 
Call  up  the  countless  armies  of  the  dead. 
Point  to  the  pathway  beaten  by  their  tread. 
And  say— "What  wouldst  thoul    Shall  the  fix'd 

decree^ 
Made  for  creation,  be  reversed  fortheet*' 
Poor,  feeble  aid  1    Proud  Stoic !  ask  not  why- 
It  is  enough  that  nature  shrinks  to  die. 
Enough,  thai  horror,  which  thy  words  upbraid. 
Is  her  dread  penalty,  and  must  be  paid  I 
Search  thy  deepwisdom,  solve  the  scarce  defined 
And  mystic  questions  of  the  parting  mind, 
Halfcheck'd,halfutter*d:  tell  her  what  shall  burst, 
In  whelming  grandeur,  on  her  vision  first,   [world 
When  freed  from  mortal  filma — whatviewlees 
Shall  first  receive  her  wing,  but  half  unfturl'd — 
What  awful  and  unbodied  beings  guide 
Her  timid  flight  through  regions  yet  untried ; 
Say  if  at  once,  her  final  doom  to  hear. 
Before  her  Qod  the  trembler  must  appear, 
Or  vreit  that  day  of  terror,  when  the  sea 
SbaU  yield  ita  hidden  dead,  and  heaven  and  earth 

shall  fleel 

Hast  thou  no  answer  1    Then  deride  no  more 
The  thoughts  that  shrink ;  yet  cease  not  to  explore 
The  unknown,  the  unseen,  the  future — ^though  the 

heart, 
As  at  unearthly  sounds,  before  them  start; 
Though  the  frame  shudder,  and  the  spirits  sigh. 
They  have  their  source  in  immortality  I    [denies, 
Whence,  then,  shall  strength,  which  reason's  aid 
An  equal  to  the  mortal  conflict  rise  t 
When,  on  theswift  pale  horse,  whose  lightning  pace. 
Where'er  we  fly,  still  wins  the  dreadful  race. 
The  mighty  rider  comes— oh  whence  ahall  aid 
Be  drawn  to  meet  his  rushing,  undismay'dt 
Whence,  but  from  thee^  Messiah  1— thou  hast 

drain'd 
The  bitter  cup,  till  not  the  dregs  remain'd ; 
To  thee  the  struggle  and  the  pangs  were  known. 
The  mystic  horror — all  became  thine  own  1 

But  did  no  hand  celestial  succour  bring, 
Till  scorn  and  angniA  haply  lost  their  stingi 
Came  not  th'  Archangel,  in  the  final  hour. 
To  arm  thee  with  invulnerable  power  t 
No,  Son  of  God !  upon  thy  sacred  head 
The  shafts  of  wrath  their  tenfold  fiiry  shed, 

and  after  the  earthquake  a  lire ;  bnt  the  Lord  was  not  In  the 
Are :  and  after  the  Are  a  itill  nnall  TQloe."— JT^iyv,  book  L 
chap.  19. 
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FVom  uoaxi  averted — and  thy  path  on  high 
Faaa'd  through  the  Btnught  of  fieroest  agony : 
For  thua  the  Eternal,  with  propitioua  ejee. 
Received  the  laet^  the  almighty  aaorifice  I 

But  wake  I  he  glad,  ye  nationa  1  from  the  tomh 
Is  won  the  victory,  and  is  fled  the  gloom  ! 
The  vale  of  death  in  conquest  hath  been  trod. 
Break  forth  in  joy,  ye  ransom'd  1  saith  your  Qod ; 
Swell  ye  the  raptures  of  the  song  afiir. 
And  hail  with  harps  your  bright  and  Morning 
Star. 

He  rose  !  the  everlasting  gates  of  day 
Beceived  the  King  of  Qlory  on  his  way  1 
The  hope,  the  comforter  of  those  who  wept. 
And  the  first-fruits  of  them  in  Him  that  slept^ 
He  rose,  he  triumphed  I  he  will  yet  sustain 
Frail  nature  sinking  in  the  strife  of  pain. 
Aided  by  Him,  around  the  martyr^s  frame 
When  fiercely  blazed  a  living  shroud  of  flame. 
Hath  the  firm  soul  exulted,  and  the  voice 
Raised  the  victorious  hymn,  and  cried.  Rejoice  I 
Aided  by  Him,  though  none  the  bed  attend 
Where  the  lone  sufferer  dies  without  a  friend, 
He  whom  the  busy  world  shall  miss  no  more 
Than  mom  one  dewdrop  from  her  countless  store. 
Earth's  most  neglected  child,  with  trusting  heart, 
Call'd  to  the  hope  of  glory,  shall  depart ! 

And  say,  cold  Sophist  1  if  by  thee  bereft 
Of  that  high  hope,  to  misery  what  were  left  ? 
But  for  the  vision  of  the  days  to  be. 
But  for  the  comforter  despised  by  thee, 
Should  we  not  wither  at  the  Chastenei's  look, 
Should  we  not  sink  beneath  our  Qod's  rebuke. 
When  o'er  our  heads  the  desolating  blast, 
Fraught  with  inscrutable  decrees,  hath  pass'd, 
And  the  stem  power  who  seeks  the  noblest  prey 
Hath  call'd  our  fiiirest  and  our  best  away  t 
Should  we  not  madden  when  our  eyes  behold 
All  that  we  loved  in  marble  stillness  cold. 
No  more  responsive  to  our  smile  or  sigh, 
Fix'd — ^frozen— silent — all  mortality  1 
But  for  the  promise,  ''All  shall  yet  be  well,** 
Would  not  the  spirit  in  its  pangs  rebel 
Beneath  such  clouds  as  darken'd  when  the  hand 
Of  wrath  lay  heavy  on  our  prostrate  land ; 
And  thou,^  just  lent  thy  gladden'd  isles  to  bless, 
Then  snatch'd  from  earth  with  all  thy  loveliness. 
With  all  a  nation's  blessings  on  thy  head, 
0  England's  flower  1  wert  gathered  to  the  dead  ? 

1  The  Prinoen  Chariotte. 


But  thou  didst  teadi  us.    Thou  to  eveiy  heail 
Faith's  lofty  lesson  didst  thyself  impart  I 
When  fled  the  hope  through  all  thy  pangs  which 

smiled. 
When  thy  young  bosom  o'er  thy  lifeless  child 
Team'd  with  vain  longing— still  thy  patient  ^ 
To  its  last  light  beam'd  holy  constancy  1 
Tom  from  a  lot  in  doudlees  sunshine  cast, 
Amidst  those  agonies — ^thy  first  and  last, 
Thy  pale  lip,  quivering  with  convulsive  throes, 
Breathed  not  a  plaint — and  settled  in  repoae ; 
While  bow'd  thy  royal  head  to  Him  whose  power 
Spoke  in  the  fiat  of  that  midnight  hour. 
Who  frt>m  the  brightest  vision  of  a  throne, 
Love,  gloiy,  empire,  daim'd  thee  for  lus  own, 
And  spread  such  terror  o'er  the  seagirt  coasts 
As  blasted  Israel  when  her  aik  was  lost ! 

"  It  is  the  will  of  Qod  !  "—yet,  yet  we  hear 
The  words  which  closed  thy  beautiful  career; 
Tet  should  we  mourn  thee  in  thy  blest  abode, 
But  for  that  thought— '*  It  is  the  vrill  of  God !  * 
Who  shall  arraign  th'  Eternal's  daik  decree 
If  not  one  mmmur  then  escaped  from  theel 
Oh  I  still,  though  vanishing  without  a  trace. 
Thou  hast  not  left  one  scion  of  thy  race. 
Still  may  thy  memory  bloom  our  vales  among, 
Hallow'd  by  freedom  and  enshrined  in  song ! 
Still  may  thy  purei,  majestic  spirit  dwell 
Bright  on  the  isles  which  loved  thy  name  so  well 
E'en  as  an  angel,  with  presiding  care. 
To  wake  and  guard  thine  own  high  virtues  there. 

For  lo  1  the  hour  when  storm-presaging  skies 
Call  on  the  watchers  of  the  land  to  rise, 
To  set  the  sign  of  fire  on  every  hei^t,' 
And  o'er  the  mountains  rear  with  patriot  might. 
Prepared,  if  summon'd,  in  its  cause  to  die^ 
The  banner  of  our  fiiith,  the  Cross  of  victory  ! 
By  this  hath  Elngland  conquered.    Field  and  flood 
Have  own'd  her  sovereignty :  alone  she  stood. 
When  chains  o'er  all  the  sceptred  earth  wer« 

thrown. 
In  high  and  holy  singleness,  alone. 
But  mighty  in  her  God — and  shall  she  now 
Forget  before  th*  Onmipotent  to  bowf 
From  the  bri^t  fountain  of  her  glory  turn. 
Or  bid  strange  fire  upon  his  altars  bum? 
Ko  !  severed  land,  midst  rocks  and  billows  rude, 
Throned  in  thy  migesty  of  solitude. 
Still  in  the  deep  asylum  of  thy  breast 
Shall  the  pure  elements  of  greatnees  rest^ 


s  **  And  let  np  a  dgn  oTflra.** 
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Viitae  and  fiitth,  the  tatelaiy  powers, 

Th J  hfiarths  tiiat  hallow,  and  defend  thy  towers  ! 

StOl,  where  thy  hamlet  vales,  0  choeen  iale  ! 
In  the  Boft  beauty  of  their  verdiue  smile. 
Where  yew  and  elm  o'ershade  the  lowly  fimes 
That  guard  the  peasant^s  records  and  remains, 
May  the  blest  Echoes  of  the  Sabbath-beU 
Sweet  on  the  quiet  of  the  woodlands  swell. 
And  from  each  cottage^welling  of  thy  grades, 
When  starii^t  glimmers  through  the  deepening 

shades, 
DeTotion*B  voice  in  choral  hymns  arise, 
And  bear  the  land's  warm  incense  to  the  skies. 
There  may  the  mother,  as  with  anxious  joy 
To  heaven  her  lessons  consecrate  her  boy. 
Teach  his  yomig  accent  still  the  immortal  lays 
Of  Zion's  bards,  in  inspiration's  days, 
When  angels,  whispering  through  the  cedar  shade, 
Prophetic  tones  to  Judah's  harp  oonvey'd ; 
And  as,  her  soul  all  glistening  in  her  eyes, 
She  bids  the  prayer  of  inftncy  arise, 
Tell  of  His  name  who  left  his  throne  on  high, 
Earth's  lowliest  lot  to  bear  and  sanctify, 
Hia  love  divine,  by  keenest  anguiflh  tried. 
And  fondly  say— "My  child,  for  thee  He  died  I " 

[WbatfbOowib  worthy  of  being  hero  recorded.  Thirteen 
JMn  after  the  publicatSon  of  the  ScepUe,  and  when  the 
aotiior,  towards  the  tennination  of  her  earthly  career,  was 
na&xig  with  Iter  fiunily  hi  Dublin,  a  drcmmtance  oocuired 
hj  w)u±  Mn  Hemana  wae  greatly  aiBKted  and  fanproeied. 
A  itiiiiger  one  day  called  at  her  booee,  and  begged  eRmestly 
to  M  her.  83ie  wae  then  jnst  recovering  from  one  of  her 
htqoean  Uiuam,  and  waa  obliged  to  decline  the  Tisiti  of  all 
bntbcrfanmediatefrlenda.  The  applicant  was  therefore  told 
tbtAe  was  unable  to  reoehrehim;  but  he  persisted  in  en- 
ta^atisg  far  a  few  minnteB*  audience,  with  such  urgent  impor- 
tonity  that  at  hat  ttie  point  was  conceded.  The  moment  be 
«M  admitted,  the  gentleman  (for  anch  his  manner  and 
H-pearaace  declared  him  to  be)  explained,  in  words  and  tonee 
of  the  daepest  faeUng.  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to 
"tkoowicdga  a  debt  of  obUgatton  which  he  could  not  reat 
*uUad  vithont  aTowing^that  to  her  be  owed,  in  the  first 
iBrtuea,  that  faith  and  those  hopea  which  were  now  more 
PKiooato  Urn  than  BCatteelf:  for  that  it  was  by  reading  her 
P<>n  of  The  Seeptie  be  had  been  first  awakened  from  the 
iB>>nbladehiaionsof  faifldeUty,  and  faidnoed  to  "  search  the 
SoipUBea"  Having  poured  forth  his  thanks  and  benedio- 
tioiu  m  an  oneontroDabla  gush  of  emotion,  tiiis  strange  but 
iaterHtfaty  vhftaat  took  his  departure,  leaving  her  ovei^ 
*tKiBMd  with  a  ndngled  senee  of  yijfal  gratitnda  and  won- 
^Biai\anamty^Mtmcir,  p.  26&«.] 

cmmcAi.  BXTBAcra  fbom  Ksviawa. 

^^^  American  Bevtewr—"  In  1890  Mn  Hemana  pnb- 
^'^  The  SeefiUe.  a  poem  of  great  merit  for  ite  atjrte  and  its 
M^tinorta,  ef  wUeh  we  shall  give  a  rapU  akateh.  She  oon- 
*^^  tha  faifiaence  (rf  unbelief  on  the  afliactforia  and  gentler 
pvt  of  oar  nature,  and,  alter  pursuing  the  picture  of  the 
BaBT  eoaaaqoaat  on  doubt,  ahows  the  relief  that  may  be 


found  In  the  thoughta  that  have  their  soaroa  fai  fanmortaBly. 
Glanctaig  at  pleasure  aa  the  only  rasui  of  the  sceptic,  die 
turns  to  the  sterner  tasks  of  lifo: — 

'  K'en  jrontb'i  briaf  hoon 
SonrlT*  Um  baanty  oTthtit  IowUmI  flowcn ; 
Tb«  Mari  par*  flanw  tha  bcaath  orrtoniu  miul  tea. 
And  pain  and  Mrrow  dalm  tfartr  aonlliif— Man.* 

But  then  the  sceptic  has  no  relief  in  memory ;  for  memory 
recallB  no  joys  but  such  as  were  transitory,  and  known  to  be 
such ;  and  as  for  hope— 


'  BIM,  who  Ilka  hmvanli  own  Mmbfaai,  OBUai  tar  aD, 
Wffl  dM  ipaak  aomftftt  ?— Thoa  baat  abom  her  ploma. 
Thai  mtghl  bar*  rmlMd  that  fir  abova  tha  tomb, 
▲ad  baah'd  tha  00I7  voloa  wbaaa  aaial-tao* 
Boothaa  whan  an  matodtoa  of  Joy  an 


«f  I 


'  The  poet  thenasks,  if  an  infidel  dare  love ;  and,  having 
no  home  for  his  thoughts  in  a  better  world,  nurse  auch  feel- 
inga  aa  delight  to  enahrine  themselves  in  the  breast  ot  a 
pexvnt.  She  addreeses  him  on  the  inaeonrlty  of  an  attach- 
ment to  a  vain  idol,  from  which  death  may  at  any  tima 

divide  him  'forever.' For  relief  the  infidel  is 

referred  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  a  strain  which  unites 

the  fervour  of  devotkw  with  poetic  sensibility. 

The  poem  proceeds  to  depfcst,  in  a  forcible  manner,  the  unfor- 
tunate state  of  a  mind  which  a^uires  every  Idnd  of  know- 
ledge but  that  which  gives  aaivation ;  and,  having  gained 
poaeesaton  of  the  aacrets  of  all  ages,  and  communed  with  the 
mi^estic  minds  that  shine  along  the  pathway  of  ttane,  neglects 
nothing  but  eternity.  Such  a  one,  in  the  aeason  of  sufl'ering, 
finds  relirf  in  suicide,  and  mcMpu  to  death  aa  to  an  eternal 
rest  The  thought  of  death  recnra  to  the  mind  of  the  poet, 
and  calls  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  divine  presence  and 
support  in  the  hour  of  dissolution  ;  for  the  hour,  when  the 
soul  is  brought  to  the  myaterioua  verge  of  another  life,  is  an 
*  awfttl  one.'  ....  This  is  followed  by  an  allusion  to 
the  strong  love  of  life  which  bekmgs  to  human  nature,  and 
the  instinctive  apprebensfon  with  which  the  parting  mind 
muses  on  its  future  condition,  and  asks  of  itself  myatle 
questlona,  that  It  cannot  aolve.  But  throofl^  the  influence  of 
religion — 


Ua  whom  tha  boay  world  ■ban  mta  no  mora 
Than  mom  ona  dawdrop  from  bar  eoooilam 
Xartb'i  noal  naglaetad  child,  with  tnrting 
GaUd  to  tha  bopa  of  glory,  diaU  dapart.' 


", 


'  After  some  lines  espresshig  the  spbit  of  Englidi  patriotism , 
in  a  manner  with  which  fiwdgnen  can  only  be  pleased,  the 
poem  doaea  with  the  picture  of  a  mother  teaching  her  child 
the  flrat  leaaons  of  religion,  by  holding  up  the  divine  example 
of  the  Saviour. 

"  We  have  been  led-lnto  a  longer  notice  of  this  poem,  for 
It  Qhistrates  the  character  of  Mn  Hemans's  manner.  We 
perceive  in  it  a  loftiness  of  purpose,  an  eamestaeas  of  thought, 
sometlmee  made  more  interesting  by  a  tinge  of  mefauicholy, 
a  depth  of  rdigious  feeling,  a  mind  alive  to  all  the  intereata, 
gratifications,  and  sonowa  ot  sodal  life.**  —  PaoFaaaoa 
NoRTOir. 

Edinburgh  McnMif  JZeviem.— "  We  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  expreaaed  the  very  high  opinion  which  we  enter- 
tafai  of  the  talente  of  this  kdy ;  and  it  is  gratliying  to  find 
that  aim  gives  us  no  reason  to  retract  or  modlljr  in  any  degree 
the  appbuise  already  beatowed,  and  that  every  fresh  exhibi- 
tion of  her  powen  enhanoee  and  confirms  ber  chdms  upon 
our  admintion.  Mn  Hemans  is  indeed  but  in  the  infeney  of 
her  poetical  career ;  but  it  is  an  InlSu^  of  unrivalled  beauty, 
and  of  very  high  promise.    Not  but  that  she  has  already 
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performed  mora  than  has  often  been  loffidtnt  to  win  for  other 
eandldatei  no  mean  place  in  the  roll  of  ikme,  bat  became 
what  she  has  already  done  shrinks,  when  oompand  with 
what  we  consider  to  be  her  own  great  capacity,  to  men  inci- 
pient excellence— the  intimation  rather  than  the  fulfilment  of 
the  high  destiny  of  her  genius. 

....**  The  Terses  of  Mrs  Hemans  ^ipear  the  spon- 
taneous ofbpring  of  intense  and  noble  feding,  gOTsmed  by  a 
dear  understanding,  and  Ikshioned  into  elegance  by  an  ex- 
quisite delicaey  and  precision  of  taste.  With  mora  than  the 
force  of  many  of  her  masculine  competitors,  she  never  ceases 
to  be  strictly  femirdne  in  the  whole  current  of  her  thou^t 
and  feeling,  nor  approaches  by  any  chance  the  rerge  of  that 
ftee  and  intrepid  course  of  speculation,  of  wlilch  the  boldness 
is  more  conspicuous  than  the  wisdom,  but  Into  which  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  female  literati  of  our  times 
have  freely  and  fearlessly  plunged.  She  has,  in  the  poem 
before  us,  made  choice  of  a  subject  of  whteh  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  have  reconciled  the  treatment,  in  the 
hands  of  some  female  authors,  to  the  delicacy  which  betongs 
to  tiie  sex,  and  the  tenderness  and  enthusiasm  which  form  its 
finest  characteristics.  A  coarse  and  chilling  cento  of  the 
exploded  fiuicies  of  modem  scepticism,  done  into  rhyme  by 
the  hand  of  a  woman,  would  have  been  doubly  disgusting, 
by  the  revival  of  absurdities  bng  oondgned  to  oblivion,  and 
by  the  revolting  exhibition  of  a  female  mind  shorn  of  all  its 
attractions,  and  wrapt  in  darkness  and  defiance.  But  Mrs 
Hemans  has  chosen  the  better  and  the  nobler  canse,  and, 
while  she  has  left  in  the  poem  before  us  every  trace  of  vigo- 
rous intellect  of  which  the  snbject  admitted,  and  has  fiu- 
transcended  in  energy  of  thought  the  prosing  pioneers  of  un- 
belief, she  has  sustained  throughout  a  tone  of  warm  and  con- 
fiding piety,  and  has  thus  proved  that  the  humility  of  hope 
and  of  iUth  has  in  it  none  of  the  weakness  with  which  it  has 


been  diargod  by  the  arrogance  of  fanplety,  but  ovBi  a  dhrfai 
and  mysterious  vigour  residing  under  the  veiy  aspect  of  geotk- 
nesB  and  devotton.** 

Quarterlif  Review. — "  Her  last  two  pnbllcstloDi  srt  irarta 
of  a  hifl^  stamp ;  workB,  indeed,  of  wliidi  no  liviof  poet 
need  to  be  ashamed.  The  first  of  them  is  entitled  The  Boqitk, 
and  is  devoted,  as  our  readers  will  eatilj  antidpste,  to  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  religion.  Undoobtedlj  the  poon  mat 
have  owed  its  being  to  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  timM-tos 
kudable  indignation  at  the  course  which  Utantore  in  mnjr 
departments  seemed  hitely  to  be  taking  hi  this  coootty,  and 
at  the  doctrines  disseminated  with  indostiy,  prioci^isfljr  (bnt 
by  no  means  exdosively,  as  has  been  fdsely  foppoisd)  anoog 
the  lower  ordeta.  Mrs  Hemans,  however,  doei  not  attenit 
to  reason  learnedly  or  laboriously  in  verse;  ilBwpoeBn,orteB- 
sibly  phikMophioal  or  didactic,  have  ever  been  of  om,  oc^ 
to  dispbv  the  ingenuity  ahd  talent  of  tiMwritsni  Psopkin 
not  often  taught  a  sdenoe  or  an  art  in  poetry,  and  moch  ha 
wHI  an  hifidel  be  converted  by  a  theological  treatiis  in  Tern- 
But  the  argument  of  The  Sceptic  is  one  of  bieristible  force  to 
confirm  a  wavering  mind ;  it  is  simply  resting  the  trath  d 
religion  on  the  neoevity  of  it— on  the  utter  mlseiy  sad  help- 
lessness of  man  without  it  This  aignmsnt  U  b  itedf  snS- 
able  for  all  the  porpoees  of  poetry:  it  appeals  to  ths  fansfliiS' 
tion  and  passions  of  man  ;  it  Is  capable  of  hiteraatbif  sH  our 
affectionate  hopes  and  charities,  of  aetfaig  upon  all  oar  asta- 
ral  fears.  Mrs  Hemana  baa  gone  throogh  thh  laage  with 
great  feeling  and  abiUty;  and  when  she  cones  to  tfaenlDd 
which  haa  dothed  itsdf  in  its  own  alrangtii,  and  rdyiai 
proudly  on  that  alone  in  the  hourof  afflictton,  bai  nnkioto 
distraction  in  the  contest,  she  rises  faito  a  strata  of  bmhI 
poetry  not  often  surpassed : — 

«Oh,wliatliaatan^sln&gtli?   TtevMMilflfe, 
By  mind  d«ntod.  kalh  a  drvd  xiply,'  slc'l 
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Bbingb  of  brighter  worlds !  that  rise  at  times 
As  phantoms  with  ideal  beauty  fraught^ 
In  those  brief  visions  of  celestial  climes 
Whichpasslikesnnbeamso'ertherealmsofthought, 
Dwell  ye  around  us  Y — ore  ye  hoyering  nigh, 
Throned  on  the  cloud,  or  buoyant  in  the  air  1 
And  in  deep  solitudes,  where  human  eye 
Can  trace  no  step,  Immortals  !  are  ye  there  f 
Oh  !  who  can  tell  1 — ^what  power,  but  Death  alone, 
Can  lift  the  mystic  veil  that  shades  the  world 
unlmown? 

XL 

But  Earth  hath  Been  the  days,  ere  yet  the  flowers 
Of  Eden  wither'd,  when  reveal'd  ye.  shone 


In  all  your  brightneas  midst  those  holy  bowen— 
Holy,  but  not  un&ding,  as  your  own ! 
While  He,  the  child  of  that  primeval  soil, 
With  you  its  paths  in  high  communion  trodOf 
His  gloiy  yet  undimm'd  by  guilt  or  toil, 
And  beaming  in  the  image  of  his  Qod, 
And  his  pure  spirit  glowing  from  the  skyi 
Exulting  in  its  light,  a  spark  of  Deity. 

m. 
Then,  haply,  mortal  and  celestial  lays, 
Mingling  their  tones,  from  nature's  temple  roee, 
When  nought  but  that  majestic  song  ofptaae 
Broke  on  the  sanctity  of  night's  repose^ 
With  music  since  unheard :  and  man  might  is^ 
By  stream  and  vale,  in  deep  embow'ring  shade. 
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Defotian's  first  and  lovelieet  dweOiog-plaod, 
The  footsteps  of  th'  Omnipotent,  who  made 
That  ipot  a  shrine,  where  youthful  natnro  cast 
Her  ooaaecnted  wealth,  regoicing  as  He  passU 

IT. 

Short  were  those  days,  and  soon,  0  sons  of  Heaven  \ 
Tour  ai^>ect  changed  for  man.  In  that  diead  hour, 
When  from  his  paradise  the  alien  driven 
Bdield  your  forms  in  angry  splendour  tower, 
Guarding  the  dime  where  he  no  more  might  dwell 
With  meteoTfiwordB :  he  saw  the  living  flame, 
And  his  first  cry  of  misery  was — "  Farewell ! " 
His  hearths  first  angniah,  exile :  he  became 
A  pOgrim  on  the  earth,  whoee  children's  lot    [not 
Is  still  for  happier  lands  to  pine — and  reach  them 

T. 

Where  now  the  diosen  bowers  that  once  beheld 
Delight  and  Love  their  first  bright  sabbath  keep? 
From  an  its  founts  the  world  of  waters  swell'd. 
And  wrapt  them  in  the  mantle  of  the  deep  ! 
For  He,  to  whom  the  elements  are  slavee, 
In  wralh  unchain'd  the  oceans  of  the  Cloud, 
And  heaved  the  abyss  beneath,  tUl  waves  on  waves 
Folded  creation  in  their  mighty  shroud; 
Then  left  the  earth  a  solitude,  o'erspread 
With  its  own  awful  wrecks— a  desert  of  the  dead. 

VL 

Bat  onwud  flow'd  life's  busy  course  again, 
And  rolling  ages  with  them  bore  away — 
As  to  be  loet  amidst  the  boundless  main, 
Bidi  orient  streams  their  golden  sands  convey-^ 
The  haHow'd  lore  of  old— the  guiding  light 
Left  by  tradition  to  the  sons  of  earth, 
And  the  blest  memory  of  each  sacred  rite 
Known  in  the  region  of  their  &ther'B  birth. 
When  in  each  breeze  around  his  fiiir  abode    [Qod. 
Whisper'd  a  seraph's  voice,  or  lived  the  breath  of 

vn. 
Who  hath  not  seen,  what  tame  the  orb  of  day, 
^^^Qctued  with  glory,  seeks  the  ocean's  breast, 
A  thonsaad  clouds  all  glowing  in  his  ray, 
(^Bidung  brief  splendour  fix>m  the  purple  west  1 
So  roond  thy  parting  steps,  fair  Truth  1  awhile 
With    borrowed    hues  unnumbered    phantoms 

shone; 
And  Si^erstition,  from,  thy  lingering  smile, 
Cnght  a  fiunt  glow  of  beauty  not  her  own, 
Bl<i»iing  her  ritee  with  thine— while  yet  a&r 
^^Qoe  ey^B  last  ndianoe  beam'd,  a  alow-receding 


vjn. 


Yet  BtUl  one  stream  was  pure — one  severed  shrine 
Was  fed  with  holier  fire,  by  chosen  hands ; 
And  sounds,  and  dreams^  and  impulses  divine. 
Were  in  the  dwellings  of  the  patriarch  bands. 
There  still  the  fhther  to  his  child  bequeath'd 
The  sacred  torch  of  never^ying  flame ; 
There  still  Devotion's  suppliant  accents  breathed 
The  One  adored  and  everlasting  Name ; 
And  angel  guests  would  linger  and  repose 
Where  those  primeval  tents  amid  their  pahn-treea 
rose. 

n. 
But  fiir  o'er  earth  the  apostate  wanderers  bore 
Their  alien  rites.    For  them,  by  fount  or  shade. 
Nor  voioe^  nor  vision,  holy  as  of  yore. 
In  thrilling  whispers  to  the  soul  oonvey'd 
High  inspiration :  yet  in  every  clime. 
Those  sons  of  doubt  and  error  fondly  sought 
With  beings,  in  their  essence  more  sublime. 
To  hold  conmiunion  of  mysterious  thought ; 
On  some  dread  power  in  trembling  hope  to  lean. 
And  hear  in  every  wind  the  accents  of  th' 
Unseen. 


Yes  !  we  have  need  to  bid  our  hopes  repose 
On  some  protecting  influence :  here  confined, 
Life  hath  no  healing  balm  for  mortal  woesy 
Earth  is  too  narrow  fbr  th'  inunortal  mind. 
Our  spirits  bum  to  mingle  with  the  day. 
As  exiles  panting  for  their  native  coast, 
Yet  lured  by  every  wild-fiower  from  their  way. 
And    shrinking  from  the  gulf  that   must  be 

crofls'd. 
Death  hovers  round  us :  in  the  sephyr's  sigh. 
As  in  the  storm,  he  comes — and  lo  1  Eternity  i 

XI. 

As  one  left  lonely  on  the  desert  sands 
Of  burning  Afric,  where,  without  a  guide. 
He  gazes  as  the  pathless  waste  expands — 
Around,  beyond,  interminably  wide ; 
While  the  red  haze,  presaging  the  Simoom, 
Obscures  the  fierce  resplendence  of  the  sky. 
Or  suns  of  blasting  light  perchance  illume 
The  glistening  Serab^  which  illudes  his  eye  : 
Such  was  the  wanderer  Man,  in  ages  fiown, 
Kneeling  in  doubt  and  fear  before  the  dread 
Unknown. 

^  Serab,ndnitlBk 
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His  thoughts  explored  the  past — and  where  were 

they. 
The  chie&  of  men,  the  mighty  ones  gone  by  1 
He  tum'd — a  boundless  void  before  him  lay, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  shadows  of  ^turiiy. 
How  knew  the  child  of  Nature  that  the  flame 
He  felt  within  him  struggling  to  ascend, 
Should  perish  not  with  that  terrestrial  frame 
Doom'd  with  the  earth  on  which  it  moved,  to  blendl 
How,  when  affliction  bade  his  spirit  bleed. 
If  'twere  a  Father^s  love  or  Tyrant's  wrath  de- 
creed? 

xni. 
Oh  t  marvel  not  if  then  he  sought  to  trace 
In  all  sublimities  of  sight  and  sound. 
In  rushing  winds  that  wander  through  all  space, 
Or  midst   deep  woods,  with  holy  gloom   em- 

brown'd* 
The  oracles  of  Fate  !  or  if  the  train 
Of  floating  forms  that  throng  the  world  of  sleep. 
And  BOimds  that  vibrate  on  the  slmnberer's  brain. 
When  mortal  voices  rest  in  stillness  deep. 
Were  deem'd  mysterious  revelations,  sent 
From  viewless  powers,  the  lords  of  each  dread 

element. 

uv. 
Was  not  wild  Nature,  in  that  cdder-time. 
Clothed  with  a  deeper  power  1 — earth's  wandering 

race. 
Exploring  realms  of  solitude  sublime, 
Not  as  we  see,  beheld  her  awful  fi^u^e  ! 
Art  had  not  tamed  the  mighty  scenes  which  met 
Their  searching  eyes ;  unpeopled  kingdoms  lay 
In  savage  pomp  before  them — all  was  yet 
Silent  and  vast,  but  not  as  in  decay ; 
And  the  bright  daystar,  from  his  burning  throne, 
Look'd  o'er  a  thousand  shores,  untrodden,  voice- 
less, lone. 

XV. 

The  forests  in  their  dark  luxuriance  waved. 
With  all  their  swell  of  strange  .£olian  sound ; 
The  fearftd  deep,  sole  region  ne'er  enslaved, 
Heaved,  in  its  pomp  of  terror,  darkly  round. 
Then,  brooding  o'er  the  images,  imprest 
By  forms  of  grandeur  thronging  on  his  eye. 
And  fEkint  traditions,  guarded  in  his  breast, 
Midst  dim  remembrances  of  in&ncy, 
Man  shaped  unearthly  presences,  in  dreams, 
Peopling  each  wilder  haunt  of  moimtains,  groves, 
and  streams. 


XVL 

Then  bled  the  victim — then  in  every  shads 
Of  rock  or  turf  arose  the  votive  ahrine  ; 
Fear  bow'd  before  the  phantoms  she  portny'd, 
And  Nature  teem'd  with  many  a  mystic  ngn. 
Meteon,  and  storms,  and  thunders  i  ye  whoes 

course 
E'en  yet  is  awful  to  th'  enlighten'd  eye. 
As,  wildly  roshing  from  your  secret  source, 
Tour  sounding  chariot  sweeps  the  reahns  on  high, 
Then  o'er  the  earth  prophetic  gloom  ye  cast, 
And  the  wide  nations  gazed,  and  tremUsd  as  ye 


xvn. 
But  you,  ye  stars  !  in  distant  glory  burning, 
Nurtured  with  flame,  bright  altars  of  the  aky ! 
To  whose  hr  climes  the  spirit,  vainly  taming, 
Would  pierce  the  secrets  of  infinity — 
To  you  the  heart,  bereft  of  other  light, 
Its  first  deep  homage  paid,  on  Eastern  plains^ 
Where  Day  hath  terrors,  but  majestio  Night, 
Calm  in  her  pomp,  magnificently  r^gna, 
Cloudless  and  silent,  circled  with  the  taoe 
Of  some  unnumber'd  orbs,  that  light  the  depths  of 
space. 

xvm. 
Shine  on  !  and  brightly  plead  for  erring  thought^ 
Whose  wing,  unaided  in  its  course,  explored 
The  wide  creation,  and  beholding  nought 
Like  your  eternal  beauty,  then  adored 
Its  living  splendours ;  deeming  them  informed 
By  natures  tempered  with  a  holier  fire — 
Pure  beings,  with  ethereal  eflftuence  warm'd, 
Who  to  the  source  of  spirit  might  aspire, 
And  mortal  prayers  benignantly  convey 
To  some  presidingPower,more  awful  fiir  than  they. 


Quides  o'er  the  desert  and  the  deep  I  to  yw 
The  seaman  tum'd,  rejoicing  at  the  hebii 
When  from  the  regions  of  empyreal  blue 
Te  poured  soft  radiance  o'er  the  oceon-reahn ; 
To  you  the  dweller  of  the  plains  addrees'd  [own ; 
Vain  prayers,  that  call'd  the  douds  and  dews  yonr 
To  you  the  shepherd,  on  the  mountain's  ci«8^ 
Kindled  the  fires  that  hr  through  midni^t  shone, 
As  earth  would  light  up  all  her  hills,  to  vie 
With  your  inmiortal  host^  and  image  back  the  sky. 


Hail  to  the  queen  of  heaven  !  her  olveiy  cro«n 
Serenely  wearing,  o'er  her  high  domain 
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She  mlkB  in  brightzieflB,  looking  cloudless  down. 
As  if  to  smile  on  her  terreetrial  reign. 
Earth  should  be  huah'd  in  slumber— but  the  night 
OikUs  forth  her  woxshippera ;  the  feast  is  spread. 
On  hosiy  Lebanon's  umbrageous  height 
The  shiine  is  raised,  the  rich  libation  shed 
To  her,  whose  beams  illume  those  cedar-shades 
FaintlyasNatore's  lig^tthe'wilder'd  soul  pervades. 


Bat  when  thine  orb,  all  earth's  rich  hues  restoring, 
Game  forth,  O  sun  1  in  miyesty  supreme, 
Sdll,  firomthy  pure  ezhaustless  fountain,  pouring 
Beauty  and  life  in  each  triumphant  beam, 
Thpongh  thine  own  East  what  joyousrites  prevailed! 
What  choral  songs  re-echo'd  I  while  thy  fire 
Shone  o'er  its  thousand  altars,  and  exhaled 
The  precious  incense  of  each  odorous  pyre, 
Heap'd  with  the  richest  balms  of  spicy  vales, 
And  aromatic  woods  that  scent  the  Arabian  gales. 


Yet  not  with  Saba's  fragrant  wealth  alone, 
Balsam  and  myrrh,  the  votive  pile  was  strew'd ; 
For  the  daxk  children  of  the  burning  zone 
Brewfrenzy  from  thy  fervours,  andbedeVd  [scene, 
WiUi  their  own  blood  thy  shrine ;  while  that  wild 
Hi^ly  with  pitying  eye,  thine  angel  viewed, 
And  though  with  ^ory  mantled,  and  severe 
In  his  own  fulness  of  beatitude^ 
Yet  moum'd  for  those  whose  spirits  from  thy  ray 
Oui^  not  one  transient  spark  of  intellectual  day. 

XXTTT. 

Bat  earth  had  deeper  stains.    Ethereal  powers  I 
Benignant  ser^hs  I  wont  to  leave  the  skies, 
And  hold  hi^  oonyerse,  midst  his  native  bowers, 
With  the  once  glorious  son  of  Paradise,    [strains 
Look'd  ye  from  heaven  in  sadness)  were  your 
Of  AomI  praise  suspended  in  dismay, 
When  the  polluted  shrine  of  Syria's  plains 
With  douds  of  incoise  dimm'd  the  blaze  of  dayl 
Or  did  ye  veQ  indignantly  your  eyes.  [flee  1 

While  demons  hail'd  the  pomp  of  human  sacri- 

xnv. 
And  wen  the  powers  of  evil  might  rejoice, 
^^Twn  rose  from  Tophef  s  vale  the  exulting  cry, 
^^  deaf  to  Nature's  supplicating  Toice, 
The  frantic  mother  bore  her  child  to  die  1 
'^tnmd  her  vainly  dung  his  feeble  hands 
With  sacred  instinct :  love  hath  lost  its  sway, 
^^^  ruthless  zeal  the  sacrifice  demands, 
And  the  fires  blaze,  impatient  for  their  prey. 


Let  not  his  shrieks  reveal  the  dreadful  tale  ! 
Well  may  the  drum's  loud  peal  o'erpower  aa 
infimfs  waill 

XXY, 

A  Toioe  of  sorrow  t  not  from  thence  it  rose ; 
Twas  not  the  childless  mother.    Syrian  maids, 
Wherewith  red  wave  the  mountain  streamlet  flows, 
Keep  tearfril  vigil  in  their  native  shades. 
With  diige  and  phunt  the  oedargroves  resound, 
Each  rock's  deep  echo  for  Adonis  mourns : 
Weep  for  the  dead  1    Away  1  the  lost  is  found — 
To  life  and  love  the  buried  god  returns  i 
Then  wakes  the  timbrel — ^then  the  forests  ring, 
Andshouts  of  frenzied  joy  are  on  each  breeze's  wing ! 

ZXTL 

But  fill'd  with  holier  joy  the  Persian  stood. 
In  silent  reverence,  on  the  moimtain's  brow. 
At  early  dayspring,  while  the  expanding  flood 
Of  radiance  burst  around,  above,  below — 
Bright  boundless  as  eternity :  he  gazed 
Till  his  full  soul,  imbibing  heaven,  o'erflow'd 
In  worship  of  th'  Invisible,  and  praised 
In  thee,  0  Sun  1  the  symbol  and  abode 
Of  life,  and  power,  and  excellence — ^the  throne 
Where  dwelt  the   Unapproach'd,  resplendently 
alone.^ 

zxvn. 
What  if  his  thoughts,  with  erring  fondness,  gare 
Mysterious  sanctity  to  things  which  wear 
Th'  Eternal's  impress  T — ^if  the  living  wave, 
The  curding  heavensi,  the  free  and  boundless  air — 
If  the  pure  founts  of  everlasting  flame. 
Deep  in  his  country's  halloVd  Tales  enshrined, 
And  the  bright  stars  maintain'd  a  silent  claim 
To  love  and  homage  from  his  awestruck  mind  1 
Still  with  his  spirit  dwelt  a  lofty  dream 
Of  uncreated  Power,  &r,  fiir  o'er  these  supreme. 


ZXVTIL 

And  with  that  fiuth  was  oonqueet.  He  whose  name 
To  Judah's  harp  of  prophecy  had  rung — 

^  At  ui  euHcr  itage  in  the  oompoaition  of  thia  poem,  tiia 
following  stanza  was  bara  inserted : — 

"  Norvowtte  IfaglM*!  bjnnn,  nbUmalj  iwdling 

In  ftiU-toiMd  hornag*  to  th*  MmrM  of  flaoM, 
Ttom  Mvte  nu'd  by  nuu,  th«  gorgtoM  diralHiig 

Of  HMh  btlgbt  idol-a>ffiiu  ai  art  eoafcl  frama. 
Ha  raar'd  no  tampla,  bada  no  walto  eoataln 

Tfaa  lireaUi  of  Inocnaa  or  tha  voiea  of  pragvr ; 
Bat  mad*  tha  boondlaai  onlrarH  hia  tut; 

Tha  roeka  hla  alcar-itona— adoring  thara 
Tha  Beiiic  whoM  Omnlpotenee  perradat 
AH  daavta  and  all  dapthip  and  hallowa  lonallait 
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He,  of  whose  yet  onbom  and  distant  fiime 
The  mighty  voice  of  Inspiration  sung. 
He  came,  the  victor  Cyras  (    As  he  pass'd. 
Thrones  to  his  footstep  rock'd,  and  monarchs  lay 
Suppliant  and  clothed  with  dust;  while  nations  cast 
Their  ancient  idols  down  before  hit  way. 
Who  in  nuyestic  march,  from  shore  to  shore» 
The  quenchless  flame  revered  by  Persia's  children 
bore. 


[In  the  Bprlng  of  1820,  Bin  HemaiiB  lint  nuuto  th*  ac- 
qnalntanoe  of  one  who  beeaoM  aftonrudi  m  laaloua  And  valu- 
able  Mend,  revered  in  life,  and  sincerely  mourned  in  death — 
Biahop  Heber,  then  Rector  of  Hodnet,  and  a  frequent  vidtor 
at  Bodryddan,  the  reeidenoe  of  hit  fatber-tn-law,  the  late 
Dean  of  St  Aaaph,  from  whom  abo,  during  an  intereoorae  of 
many  yean,  Mn  Hemani  at  all  times  received  much  kindness 
and  oourteqr.  Mr  Reginald  Heber  was  the  lint  eminent 
litfltaiy  character  with  whom  she  had  ever  fiuniliarly  asso- 
ciated ;  and  she  therefore  entered  with  a  peculiar  freshness  of 
fiseling  in  to  the  delight  inspired  by  his  conversational  powera, 
enhanced  as  th#y  were  by  that  gentle  benignity  of  manner, 
ao  often  the  characteristic  of  minds  of  the  very  highest  order. 
In  a  letter  to  a  IHend  on  this  occasion,  she  thus  describes  her 
enjoyment :— **  I  am  more  delighted  with  Mr  Heber  than  I 
can  possibly  tell  you ;  his  conversation  is  quite  ridi  with  anec- 
dote, and  every  subject  on  wliich  he  speaks  had  been,  yoa 
would  imagine,  the  whole  study  of  his  Ufis.  In  short,  his  society 
has  made  much  the  same  sort  of  impression  on  my  mind  that 
the  flntperueal of  Ivanhoe  did  ;  and  was  something  so  per- 
fectly new  to  me,  that  I  can  hardly  talk  of  any  thing  else.  I 
had  a  very  long  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
poem,  which  he  read  aloud,  and  commented  upon  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. His  manner  was  so  entire^  that  of  a  friend,  that  I 
felt  perfectly  at  ease,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  all  my 
own  ideas  and  opinions  on  the  subject,  even  where  they  did 
not  exactly  coincide  with  hb  own.** 

The  poem  here  alhided  to  Wiethe  one  entitled  AQMraHlfMi 


and  RafekUiOHt  which  Mn  Hemani  bad  commeaeed  aoiDe 
time  before,  and  which  was  Intended  to  cmbnce  a  very  ex- 
tensive range  of  subject.  Her  original  design  win  be  best 
given  in  her  own  words,  fhima  letter  to  her  friend  Miss  Park: 
— *  *  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  of  the  plan  we  discnased 
together,  ofa  poem  on  national  saperstitionc  *  Our  thooglits 
are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain,*  and  in  the  coone  of  mj 
hieubmtions  on  this  subject,  an  klea  ooeuned  to  me,  which 
I  hope  you  win  not  think  me  too  presumptaons  in  wishing 
toreaUae.  Might  not  a  poem  of  some  extent  and  impcvtoiMe, 
if  the  execQtton  were  at  aU  equal  to  the  design,  be  produced, 
from  contrasting  the  spirit  and  tenets  of  Paganism  with  thoae 
of  Christianity  t  It  would  contain,  of  course,  mndi  ffhaeical 
aUosion  ;  and  aU  the  graoeftil  and  sportive  Actions  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy,  as  weD  as  the  sopersUtlons  of  more  bartar- 
ous  climes,  might  be  introduced  to  prove  how  little  oonaola- 
tion  thej  could  convey  in  the  hour  of  ailliction--K)r  hope,  in 
that  of  death.  Many  scenes  fh>m  history  might  be  portrajed 
in  iUustratlon  of  this  idea ;  and  the  certainty  of  a  future  state, 
and  of  the  ImmortoUty  of  the  soul,  which  we  derive  trota 
revelation,  are  sorely  subjects  for  poetry  of  the  highest  class. 
Descriptions  of  those  regions  which  are  stlU  stiaogen  to  the 
blessings  of  our  religion,  such  as  the  greateet  part  of  Africa, 
India,  Ac,  might  contain  much  that  is  poetical ;  but  the 
subject  is  almost  boundless,  and  I  think  of  it  tffl  I  am  startled 
by  its  magnitude.'* 

Mr  Heber  approved  liighly  of  the  plan  of  the  work,  and 
gave  her  every  encoursgement  to  proceed  in  It ;  supplying 
her  with  many  admirable  suggestions,  both  as  to  the  iUostr^ 
ttotts  which  might  be  introduced  with  the  happiest  elTect,  and 
the  sources  from  vriience  the  requisite  information  wooM  best 
iM  derived.  But  the  great  labour  and  research  niiiiniiij  to 
the  development  of  a  plan  wliich  included  the  snpentitions 
of  every  age  and  oountry,  from  the  eailieet  of  all  MalatihM 
the  adoration  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  host  of  heaven,  alluded 
to  fai  the  book  of  Job— to  the  stfll  existing  rites  of  the  Hindooe 
— ^would  have  demanded  a  comae  of  study  too  engroesliig  to 
be  compatible  with  the  many  other  daims,  both  rtomastli  and 
Utetaiy ,  whfcdi  dally  preaaed  more  and  more  upon  the  aathor'a 
time.  The  work  was,  therefore,  laid  aside ;  and  the  fragment 
now  first  published  is  an  that  remains  of  it,  though  the  pro- 
ject was  never  distinctly  abandoned.] 
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THE  BASYiaLIAKA  OF  MONTL 
raoM  8iaHoirDi*a  "  LrrramATURa  do  mDi.** 

ViKOBNZO   MoNn,  a  natire   of  Fenara,   is 
acknowledged,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 

>  "  About  this  time  (1830)  Mn  Hemans  was  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  EdMburgk  MonilUp  MagoMim^  then  con- 
docted  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Morehead,  whose  Ubenl  cour- 
tesy in  the  discharge  of  his  editorial  offloe  associated  many 
agreeable  recoDections  with  the  period  of  this  literary  inter- 
coursa.  Several  of  hv  poems  appeared  in  the  above-men- 
tkmed  periodical,  as  also  a  aeries  of  papen  on  foreign  Uteia- 


Italians,  as  the  greatest  of  their  liying  poets. 
Irritable,  impassioned,  Tariable  to  excess,  he  is 
always  actuated  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
WhatcYer  he  feels  is  felt  with  the  most  enthxi> 
siastic  vehemence.  He  sees  the  objects  of  his 
thoughts — they  are  present,  and  clothed  with 


tnre,  which,  with  veiy  few  exceptiona,  were  the  on^ 
compositions  she  ever  gave  to  the  world ;  and  indeed  to  theaa 
papen  such  a  distinctive  appettation  is  perhi^  acaroely 
applicable,  as  the  prose  writing  may  be  considered  aubordi- 
nate  to  the  poetical  translations,  whkh  it  la  oasd  to  intro> 
duoa**— iremoir,  p.  41. 
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life— before  him,  and  a  flexible  and  harmonious 
language  is  always  at  his  command  to  paint  them 
with  the  richest  colooring.  Persuaded  that  poetry 
is  only  another  species  of  painting,  he  makes  the 
art  of  the  poet  consist  in  rendering  apparent,  to 
the  eyes  of  all,  the  pictures  created  by  his  imagi- 
oatioa  far  himself;  and  he  permits  not  a  Terse 
to  escape  him  which  does  not  contain  an  image. 
Deeply  impressed  by  the  study  of  Dante,  he  has 
rostored  to  the  character  of  Italian  poetiy  those 
seYere  and  exalted  beaaties  by  which  it  was 
distiDgoiahed  at  its  birth  ;  and  he  proceeds  from 
one  picture  to  another  with  a  grandeur  and  dig- 
nity peculiar  to  himself.  It  is  extraordinary  that, 
with  Bomething  so  lofty  in  his  manner  and  style 
of  writings  the  heart  of  so  impassioned  a  character 
ihodd  not  be  regulated  by  principles  of  greater 
cQoastency.  In  many  other  poets,  this  defect 
mi^  pass  xmobserred :  but  circumstances  have 
thrown  the  fullest  light  upon  the  Tersatility  of 
Monti,  and  his  glory  ss  a  poet  is  attached  to 
works  which  di^Iay  him  in  continual  opposition 
to  himsell  Writing  in  the  midst  of  the  Taiious 
Italian  rerolutions,  he  has  constantly  chosen 
political  subjects  for  his  compositions,  and  he  has 
BDooeaaiTely  oelebi«ted  opposite  parties  in  pro- 
poition  to  their  success.  Let  us  suppose,  in  his 
jqstificatiqn,  that  he  composes  as  an  improvisatore, 
ind  that  his  feelings,  becoming  highly  excited  by 
the  giren  theme,  he  seizes  the  political  ideas  it 
Riggest%  howerer  foreign  they  may  be  to  his 
indiridual  sentiments.^  In  these  political  poems 
Hhe  object  and  purport  of  which  are  so  different 
^the  iuTention  and  manner  are,  perhaps,  but 
too  Bimilar.  The  Baavigliana,  or  poem  on  the 
death  of  Basville,  is  the  most  celebrated ;  but, 
Bttx  its  appearence,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
Monti,  who  always  imitated  Dante,  has  now  also 
Toy  frequently  imitated  himaelfl 

Hog^  Basville  was  the  French  Envoy  who  was 
pot  to  death  at  Rome  by  the  people,  for  attempt- 
ia^  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  to  excite 
t  tedifcian  against  the  Pontifical  government. 
^(onti,  who  was  then  the  poet  of  the  Pope,  as  he 
^  siace  been  of  the  Republic,  supposes  that,  at 
theoMMDent  of  Baarville's  death,  he  is  saved  by  a 
ioddea  repentance,  from  the  condemnation  which 
hit  philosophical  principles  had  merited.     But, 

^  ^otiwfiiloD  of  a  French  aotbor  (Le  Ctfumr  du  Dte- 
'■*•*»•  *i  OUvmetiet)  on  the  gencnl  TerMtiUty  of  poets, 
■BM 10  pcoiHvly  appropriate  to  tho  character  of  Monti* 
^  it  aiglit  afanott  be  nppoied  to  have  been  written  for  the 
^''"■pvpOMof  foch  an  application.— **  Le  cerreau  d'un 
'°^«tf  sac  cfa« moDe el  flexible,  oil  a'fanprime  natarelle- 


as  a  punishment  for  his  guilt,  and  a  substitute  for 
the  pains  of  purgatoiy,  he  is  condemned  by 
Divine  Justice  to  traverse  France  until  the.  crimes 
of  that  country  have  received  their  due  chastiBe- 
xnent,  and  doomed  to  contemplate  the  noisfor- 
tunea  and  reverses  to  which  he  has  contributed 
by  assisting  to  extend  the  progress  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

An  angel  of  heaven  conducts  Basville  from  pro- 
vince to  province,  that  he  may  behold  the  desoh^ 
tion  of  his  lovely  country.  He  then  conveys  him 
to  Paris,  and  makes  him  witness  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Louis  XYL,  and  afterwards  shows 
him  the  Allied  armies  prepared  to  burst  upon 
France,  and  avenge  the  blood  of  her  king.  The 
poem  concludes  before  the  issue  of  the  contest 
is  known.  It  is  divided  into  four  cantos  of  three 
hundred  lines  each,  and  written  in  tena  rima, 
like  the  poem  of  Dante.  Not  only  many  expres- 
sions, epithets,  and  lines  are  borrowed  from  the 
Divine  Comedy,  but  the  invention  itself  is  similar. 
An  angel  conducts  Basville  through  the  suffering 
world;  and  this  fidthful  guide,  who  consoles  and 
supports  the  tpeetcUor-hero  of  the  poem,  acts  pre- 
cisely the  same  part  which  is  performed  by  Viigil 
in  Dante.  Basville  himself  thinks^  feels,  and 
suffen,  exactly  as  Dante  would  have  done.  Monti 
has  not  preserved  any  traces  of  his  revolutionary 
character — ^he  describes  him  as  feeling  more  pity 
than  remone — and  he  seems  to  forget,  in  thus 
identifying  himself  with  his  hero,  that  he  has  at 
first  represented  Basville,  and  perhaps  without 
foundation,  as  an  infidel  and  a  ferocious  revolu- 
tionist The  JBaavigliana  is,  perhaps,  more  re- 
markable than  any  other  poem  for  the  majesty 
of  its  verse,  the  sublimity  of  its  expression,  and 
the  richness  of  its  colouring.  In  the  first  canto  the 
spirit  of  Basville  thus  takes  leave  of  the  body  : — 

"Sleep,  0  beloved  companion  of  my  woes. 
Rest  thou  in  deep  and  undisturb'd  repose ; 
Till  at  the  last  great  day,  from  slumber^s  bed. 
Heaven's  trumpet-summons  shall  awake  the  dead. 

"Be  the  earth  light  upon  thee,  mild  the  shower. 
And  soft  the  breeze's  wing,  till  that  dread  hour ; 
Nor  let  the  wanderer  passing  o'er  thee,  breathe 
Words  of  keen  insult  to  the  dust  beneath. 

ment  toot  ee  qnl  le  llatte,  le  iMalt,  el  l^elimente.  La  intiae 
da  chant  n^  pea  de  partie;  e*ert  one  ^tooidle  earn  eons^- 
quence,  qui  folAtre  ^galement  H  vatde  riches  gaions  eC  nir 
dteidee  bnqrteea  Un  po^  en  d^lire  cfaante  indiff^rBmment 
Titoe  et  Thamaek,  Looii  12ib«  et  CromwaD,  Chriftine  de 
SuMe  et  Stanchon  hk  VkUeiue.'* 
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"  Sleep  thou  in  peace  1  Beyond  the  ftmeral  pyre, 
There  live  no  flames  of  vengeance  or  of  ire ; 
And  xnidst  high  hearts  I  leave  thee,  on  a  shore 
Where  mensy's  home  hath  been  from  days  of  yore.'' 

Thus  to  its  earthly  form  the  spirit  cried, 
Then  tum'd  to  follow  its  celestial  guide ; 
But  with  a  downcast  mien,  a  pensive  sigh, 
A  lingering  step,  and  oft  reverted  eye — 
As  when  a  child's  reluctant  feet  obey 
Its  mother's  voice,  and  slowly  leave  its  play. 

Night  o'er  the  earth  her  dewy  veil  had  cast, 
When  from  th'  Eternal  City's  towers  they  pass'd, 
And  rising  in  their  flight,  on  that  proud  dome, 
Whose  walls  enshrine  the  guardian  saint  of  Rome, 
Lo  1  where  a  cherub-form  sublimely  towered. 
But  dreadful  in  his  gloty  1    Sternly  lower'd 
Wrath  in  his  kingly  aspect.     One  he  seem'd 
Of  the  bright  seven,  whose  dazzling  splendour 

beam'd 
On  high  amidst  the  burning  lamps  of  heaven. 
Seen  in  the  dread,  o'erwhelming  visions  given 
To  the  rapt  seer  of  Patmos.    Wheels  of  fire 
Seem'd  his  fierce  eyes,  all  kindling  in  their  ire ; 
And  his  loose  tresses,  floating  as  he  stood, 
A  comet's  glare,  presaging  woe  and  blood. 
He  waved  his  sword — ^its  red,  terrific  light 
With  fearful  radiance  tinged  the  clouds  of  night ; 
While  his  left  hand  sustain'd  a  shield  so  vast, 
Far  o'er  the  Vatican  beneath  was  cast 
Its  broad,  protecting  shadow.    As  the  plume 
Of  the  strong  eagle  spreads  in  sheltering  gloom 
0*er  its  young  brood,  as  yet  untaught  to  soar ; 
And  while,  all  trembling  at  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
Each  humbler  bird  alirinVif  cowering  in  its  nest, 
Beneath  that  wing  of  power,  and  ample  breast. 
They  sleep  unheeding;  while  the  storm  on  high 
Breaks  not  their  calm  and  proud  security. 

In  the  second  canto,  Basville  enters  Paris  with 
his  angelic  guide,  at  the  moment  preceding  the 
execution  of  Louis  XV I. 

The  air  was  heavy,  and  the  brooding  skies 
Look'd  fraught  with  omens,  as  to  harmonise 
With  his  pale  aspect    Through  the  forest  round 
Not  a  leaf  whispered — and  the  only  sound 
That  broke  the  stillness  was  a  streamlet's  moan 
Murmuring  amidst  the  rocks  with  plaintive  tone. 
As  if  a  storm  within  the  woodland  bowers 
Were  gathering.    On  they  moved — and  lo !  the 

towers 
Of  a  far  city  I    Nearer  now  they  drew ; 
/Lnd  all  reveaVd,  expanding  on  their  view, 


The  Babylon,  the  scene  of  crimes  and 
Paris,  the  guilty,  the  devoted,  rose  ! 


In  the  dark  mantle  of  a  cloud  array'd. 
Viewless  and  hush'd,  the  angel  and  the  shade 
Entered  that  evil  city.    Onward  pass'd 
The  heavenly  being  first,  with  brow  o'ercast 
And  troubled  mien,  while  in  his  glorious  eyea 
Tears  had  obscured  the  splendour  of  the  skiea 
Pale  with  dismay,  the  trembling  spirit  saw 
That  alter'd  aspect,  and,  in  breathless  awe. 
Marked  the  strange  silence  round.     The  deep- 

toned  swell 
Of  life's  full  tide  was  hush'd ;  the  sacred  bell, 
The  clamorous  anvil,  mute ;  all  sounds  were  fled 
Of  labour  or  of  mirth,  and  in  their  stead 
Terror  and  stillness^  boding  signs  of  woe^, 
Inquiring  glancee,  rumoura  whispered  low. 
Questions  haif-utter*d,  jealous  looks  that  keep 
A  fearful  watch  around,  and  sadness  deep 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart ;  and  voices^  heard 
At  intervals,  in  many  a  broken  word — 
Voices  of  mothers,  trembling  as  they  press'd 
Th'  unconscious  in&nt  closer  to  their  breast; 
Voices  of  wives,  with  fond  imploring  crie^ 
And  the  wUd  eloquence  of  teais  and  sigh^ 
On  their  own  thresholds  striving  to  detain 
Their  fierce  impatient  lords ;  but  weak  and  vain 
Afiection's  gentle  bonds,  in  that  dread  hoar 
Of  fate  and  fury — Love  hath  lost  his  power  1 
For  evil  spirits  are  abroad,  the  air 
Breathes  of  their  influence.  Druid  phantoms  then^ 
Fired  by  that  thirst  for  victims  which  of  old 
Raged  in  their  bosoms  fierce  and  uncontroU'd, 
Rush,  in  ferocious  transport,  to  survey 
The  deepest  crime  that  e'er  hath  dimm'd  the  day. 
Blood,  human  blood,  hath  stain'd  their  vests  and 

hair. 
On  the  winds  tossing,  with  a  sanguine  glare, 
Scattering  red  showers  around  them  I   FlamiDg 

brands 
And  serpent  sooui^ges  in  their  restless  hands 
Are  wildly  shaken.    Others  lift  on  high 
The  steel,  th'  envenom'd  bowl ;  and,  hunying  by, 
With  touch  of  fire  contagious  fury  dart 
Through  human  veins,  fast  kindling  to  the  heart 
Then  comes  the  rush  of  crowds  1  restrain'dnomore. 
Fast  frx>m  each  home  the  firenzied  inmates  poor; 
From  every  heart  affrighted  mercy  flies, 
While  her  soft  voice  amidst  the  tumult  dies. 
Then  the  earth  trembles,  as  from  street  to  street 
The  tramp  of  steeds,  the  press  of  luuitening  feet 
The  roll  of  wheels,  all  mingling  in  the  breeae. 
Come  deepening  onward,  as  the  swell  of  i 
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Hesni  at  the  deiid  of  midnigfat ;  or  the  moaa 
Of  distant  tempesta,  or  the  hollow  tone 
Of  the  &r  thunder !    Then  what  feelings  prese'd, 
0  wretched  BasTiHe !  on  thy  guilty  breast; 
What  pangs  were  thine,  thus  fiited  to  behold 
Death's  awful  banner  to  the  winds  unfold  ! 
To  see  the  aze^  the  scaffold,  raised  on  high — 
The  dazfc  impatience  of  the  murderer's  eye. 
Eager  for  crime  t    And  he,  the  great»  the  good. 
Thy  martyr-king,  by  men  athizst  for  blood 
Dngg'd  to  a  felon's  death  1    Tet  still  his  mien. 
Midst  that  wild  throng,  is  loftily  serene ; 
And  his  step  fiJten  not.    0  hearts  unmoved  i 
Where  hare  you  borne  your  monarch  1 — ^He  who 

loved — 
Loved  you  so  well  1    Behold  1  the  sun  grows  pale. 
Shrouding  his  glory  in  a  tearful  veil; 
The  misty  air  is  silent^  as  in  dread. 
And  the  dim  sky  with  shadowy  gloom  o'erspread; 
While  saints  and  martyrs^  spirits  of  the  blest, 

Look  down,  all  weepings  from  their  bowers  of  rest 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

In  that  dread  moment,  to  the  &tal  pile 
The  regal  victim  came ;  and  raised  the  while 
Hifl  patient  glance,  with  such  an  aspect  high. 
So  firm,  so  calm,  in  holy  miyesty. 
That  e*en  th'  assasmnH'  hearts  a  moment  shook 
Before  the  grandeur  of  that  kingly  look ; 
And  a  strange  thrill  of  pity,  half-renew*d. 
Ban  through  the  bosoms  of  the  multitude. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Like  Him,  who,  breathing  mercy  to  the  last, 
Pn/d  tiU  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past — 
E'en  for  his  murderers  pray'd,  in  that  dark  hour 
When  his  soul  yielded  to  affliction's  power, 
And  the  winds  bore  his  dying  cry  abroad — 
"Hast  thou  forsaken  me,  my  God  1  my  Godl" — 
Fen  thus  the  monarch  stood ;  his  prayer  arose. 
Thus  calling  down  forgiveness  on  his  foes — 
"To  Thee  my  spirit  I  conomend,'*  he  cried ; 
"And  my  lost  people.  Father  i  be  their  guide  !" 


But  the  sharp  steel  descends — ^the  blow  is  given. 
And  answered  by  a  thunder-peal  from  heaven ; 
Evth,  stain'd  with  blood,  convulsive  terrors  owns. 
And  her  kmgs  tremble  on  their  distant  thrones  t 
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'^AleatUoiAurxEBX  is  said  to  have  been  the 
^  tragedy  he  composed,  and  is  distinguished  to 
a  rematkable  degree  by  that  tenderness  of  which 


his  former  works  present  so  few  examples.  It 
would  appear  as  if  the  pure  and  eamlted  affection 
by  which  the  impetuosity  of  his  fiery  spirit  was 
ameliorated  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  had 
impressed  its  whole  character  on  this  work,  as  a 
record  of  that  domestic  happiness  in  whose  bosom 
his  heart  at  length  found  a  resting-place.  Most 
of  his  earlier  writings  bear  witness  to  that  "  fever 
at  the  core,"  that  burning  impatience  of  restraint, 
and  those  incessant  and  untameable  aspirations 
after  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  by  which  his  youth 
was  consumed ;  but  the  poetry  of  AUxsUi  must 
find  its  echo  in  every  heart  which  has  known  the 
power  of  domestic  ties,  or  felt  the  bitterness  of 
their  dissolution.  The  interest  of  the  piece,  how- 
ever, though  entirely  domestic,  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment allowed  to  languish;  nor  does  the  coi^ugal 
affection,  which  forms  the  mainspring  of  the 
action,  ever  degenerate  into  the  pastoral  insipidity 
of  Metastasio.  The  character  of  Alcestis  herself, 
with  all  its  lofty  fortitude,  heroic  affection,  and 
subdued  angniah,  powerfully  recalls  to  our  ima- 
gination the  calm  and  tempered  migesty  distin- 
guishing the  masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture,  in 
which  the  expression  of  mental  or  bodily  suffering 
is  never  allowed  to  transgress  the  linuts  of  beauty 
and  sublimity.  The  union  of  dignity  and  afflic- 
tion impressing  more  than  earthly  grandeur  on 
the  countenance  of  Niobe,  would  be,  perhaps,  the 
best  illustration  of  this  analogy. 

The  following  scene,  in  which  Alcestis  aimounces 
to  Fheresy  the  fiither  of  Admetus,  the  terms  upon 
which  the  oracle  of  Delphos  has  declared  that  his 
son  may  be  restored,  has  seldom  been  surpassed 
by  the  author,  even  in  his  most  celebrated  pro- 
ductions. It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  little 
of  its  beauty  can  be  transfused  into  a  translation, 
as  the  severity  of  a  style  so  completely  devoid  of 
imagery,  must  render  it  dependent  for  many  in- 
oonmiunicable  attractions  upon  the  melody  of  the 
original  language. 

■ 

ACT  L— ScknbIL 

Alcsbtib,  Phxbeb. 

Ale,  Weep  thou  no  more !  0  monarch,  dry  thy 
teai«! 
For  know,  he  shall  not  die ;  not  now  shall  fiite 
Bereave  thee  of  thy  son. 

Phe,  What  niean  thy  words) 
Hath  then  Apollo— is  there  then  a  hope  1 
Ale.  Tee !  hope  for  thee — hope  by  the  voiot 
announced      ' 
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iVom  the  prophetic  caye.    Nor  would  I  yield 
To  other  lips  the  tidings,  meet  alone 
For  thee  to  hear  from  mine. 

Phe.  But  say  1  oh  !  say. 
Shall  then  my  son  be  sparedl 

Ale.  He  shall,  to  thee. 
Thus  hath  Apollo  said — ^Alcestis  thns 
Confirms  the  oracle — ^be  thoa  secure. 

Phe.  0  sounds  of  joy  !   He  lives  1 

Ale  But  not  for  this. 
Think  not  that  e'en  for  thU  the  stranger  Joy 
Shall  yet  revisit  these  devoted  walls.  [death 

Pht.  Can  there  be  grief  when  from  his  bed  of 
Admetus  rises  1  What  deep  mystery  lurks 
Within  thy  words  1  What  mean'st  thou  1  Gracious 

heaven ! 
Thou,  whose  deep  lore  is  all  hia  own,  who  heai'st 
The  tidings  of  hia  safety,  and  dost  bear 
Transport  and  life  in  that  glad  oracle 
To  his  despairing  sire ;  thy  cheek  is  tinged 
With  death,  and  on  thy  pure  ingenuous  brow. 
To  the  brief  lightning  of  a  sudden  joy. 
Shades  dark  as  night  succeed,  and  thou  art  wrapt 
In  troubled  silence.    Speak  !  oh,  speak  t 

AU.  The  gods 
Themselves  have  limitations  to  their  power 
Impassable,  eternal — and  their  will 
Resists  not  the  tremendous  laws  of  fate : 
Nor  small  the  boon  they  grant  thee  in  the  life 
Of  thy  restored  Admetus. 

Pht.  In  thy  looks 
There  is  expression,  more  than  in  thy  words, 
Which  thriUs  my  shuddering  heart  Declare,  what 

terms 
Can  render  fatal  to  thyself  and  us 
The  rescued  life  of  him  thy  soul  adores  ) 

AU.  O  fiither !  could  my  silence  aught  avail 
To  keep  that  fearful  secret  from  thine  ear. 
Still  should  it  rest  unheard,  till  all  fulfill'd 
Were  the  dread  sacrifice.    But  vain  the  wish ; 
And  since  too  soon,  too  well  it  must  be  known. 
Hear  it  frx>m  me. 

Phe.  Throughout  my  curdling  veins 
Runs  a  cold,  deathlike  horror ;  and  I  feel 
I  am  not  all  a  father.    In  my  heart 
Strive  many  deep  affections.    Thee  I  love, 
0  fair  and  high'Soul'd  consort  of  my  son  I 
More  than  a  daughter;  and  thine  infimt  race, 
The  cherish'd  hope  and  gloiy  of  my  age ; 
And,  unimpaired  by  time,  within  my  breast^ 
High,  holy,  and  unalterable  love  . 
For  her,  the  partner  of  my  cares  and  joys, 
Dwells  puro  and  perfect  yet.    Bethink  thee,  then. 
In  what  suspense,  what  agony  of  fear, 


I  wait  thy  words ;  for  well,  too  well,  I 
Thy  lips  are  frtmght  with  fatal  auguries^ 
To  some  one  of  my  race. 

AU.  Death  hath  his  rights, 
Of  which  not  e'en  the  great  Supernal  Powers 
May  hope  to  rob  him.    By  his  ruthless  hand. 
Already  seized,  the  noble  victim  lay. 
The  heir  of  empire,  in  his  glowing  prime 
And  noonday,  struck . — ^Admetui^  the  revered. 
The  bless'd,  the  loved,  by  all  who  own'd  his  sway- 
By  his  illustrious  parents,  by  the  realms 
Surrounding  his — and  oh  I  what  need  to  add. 
How  much  by  his  Alcestis  ? — Such  was  he^ 
Already  in  th'  unsparing  grasp  of  death 
Withering,  a  certain  prey.    Apollo  thence 
Hath  snatched  him,  and  another  in  his  stead. 
Though  not  an  equal — (who  can  equal  himi) 
Must  fidl  a  voluntaxy  sacrifice. 
Another,  of  his  lineage  or  to  him 
By  closest  bonds  united,  must  descend 
To  the  dark  realm  of  Orcus  in  hie  place. 
Who  thus  alone  is  saved. 

Phe.  What  do  I  hearl 
Woe  to  us,  woe  ! — ^what  victim? — ^who  shall  be 
Accepted  in  his  stead  1 

AU.  The  dread  exchange 
E'en  now,  O  fiither  t  hath  been  made ;  the  prey 
Is  ready,  nor  is  wholly  worthless  him 
For  whom  'tis  freely  offer'd.    Nor  wilt  thou, 
0  mighty  goddess  of  th'  infernal  shades  I 
Whose  image  sanctifies  this  threshold  floor. 
Disdain  the  victim. 

Phe.  All  prepared  the  prey  I 
And  to  our  blood  allied  t  Oh,  heaven  1 — and  yet 
Thou  bad'st  me  weep  no  more  t 

AU.  Yes  1  thus  I  said, 
And  thus  again  I  say,  thou  shalt  not  weep 
Thy  son's,  nor  I  deplore  my  husband's  doom. 
Let  him  be  saved,  and  other  sounds  of  woe 
Less  deep,  less  moumful  &r,  shall  hero  be  heaid. 
Than  those  hia  death  had  caused. — ^With  some  few 

tears. 
But  grief,  and  mingled  with  a  gleam  of  joy. 
E'en  while  the  involuntary  tribute  lasts, 
The  victim  shall  be  honoured  who  resign'd 
Life  for  Admetus. — ^Would'st  thou  know  the  prey. 
The  vow'd,  the  willing,  the  devoted  one^ 
Offered  and  hallow'd  to  th'  infernal  gods, 
Father !— 'tis  L 

PA&  What  hast  thou  done  Y  Oh,  heaven  1  [saved 
What  hast  thou  donel    And  think'st  thou  he  is 
By  such  a  compact  1    Think'st  thou  he  can  live 
Bcrefl  of  thte  1— Of  thee,  his  light  of  life,     . 
His  veiy  soul ! — Of  thee,  beloved  &r  more 
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Than  hifl  loved  parenta — ^tlian  his  ehildren  more — 

More  than  himself  I    Oh  no  1  it  shall  not  be  1 

Ifum  perish,  0  Alcestis  1  in  the  flower 

Of  th J  jroong  beoaty ! — ^perish,  and  destroy 

Not  bim,  not  him  alone,  but  us,  but  all. 

Who  as  a  child  adore  thee  !    Desolate 

Would  be  the  throne,  the  kingdom,  reft  of  thee. 

And  think'st  thou  not  of  those  whose  tender  years 

Demand  thy  care  1 — ^thy  children  1  think  of  them  1 

0  thou,  the  source  of  each  domestic  joy, 

Thoo,  in  whose  life  alone  Admetus  Uves, 

Hb  glory,  his  delight,  thou  shalt  not  die 

While  I  can  die  for  thee  J    Me,  me  alone, 

The  Oracle  demands — a  withei'd  stem. 

Whose  task,  whose  duty,  is  for  him  to  die. 

Mj  zaoe  is  ran — the  fulness  of  my  years» 

The  &ded  hopes  of  age,  and  all  the  love 

Which  hath  its  dwelling  in  a  fiither^s  heart, 

And  the  fond  pity,  half  with  wonder  blenty 

Inspired  by  thee,  whose  youth  with  heavenly  gifts 

So  richly  is  endowed ; — all,  all  unite 

To  grave  in  adamant  the  just  decree. 

Thai  I  most  die.     But  thou,  I  bid  thee  live ! 

Fheres  commands  thee,  0  Aloestia — ^live  1 

Ne'er,  ne'er  shall  woman's  youthful  love  suipass 

An  iged  sire's  devotedness. 

Ale.  I  know 
Thy  lofty  soul,  thy  fond  paternal  love ; 
Fherea,  I  know  them  well,  and  not  in  vain 
Strove  to  anticipate  their  high  resolves. 
Kit  if  in  silence  I  have  heard  thy  woids^ 
Now  calmly  list  to  mine,  and  thou  shalt  ovm 
They  may  not  be  withstood. 

Pht.  What  canst  thou  say 
Whidi  I  should  hearl    I  go,  resolved  to  save 
Him  who  with  thee  would  perish ; — ^to  the  shrine 
E'en  DOW  I  fly. 

Ale  Stay,  sUy  thee  I  'tis  too  late. 
Already  hath  consenting  Proserpine, 
From  the  remote  abysses  of  her  realms, 
Heaid  and  aooepted  the  terrific  vow 
Which  binds  me,  vrith  indissoluble  ties, 
To  death.    And  I  am  firm,  and  well  I  know 
None  can  deprive  me  of  the  awful  right 
That  vow  hath  won. 


Tea !  thou  mayst  weep  my  fiite. 
Mourn  for  me,  fitther !  but  thou  canst  not  blame 
^7  lofty  purpose.    Oh !  the  more  endeared 
My  li£B  by  every  tie— the  more  I  feel 
l^cath'a  bitterness,  the  more  my  sacrifice 
U  worthy  of  Admetus.    I  descend 
To  the  dim  shadowy  regions  of  the  dead 
^  SQMt  mofe  honour'd. 


In  thy  presenoe  here 
Again  I  uttered  the  tremendous  vow. 
Now  more  than  half  fiilfill'd.    Ifeel,Iknow, 
Its  dread  effects.    Through  all  my  burning  veins 
Th'  insatiate  fever  revels.    Doubt  is  o'er. 
The  Monarch  of  the  Dead  hath  heard— he  calls, 
He  summons  me  away — and  thou  art  saved, 

0  my  Admetus  t 

In  the  opening  of  the  third  act,  Alcestia  enters^ 
vrith  her  son  Eumeles,  and  her  daughter,  to  com- 
plete the  sacrifice  by  dying  at  the  feet  of  Proser- 
pine's statue.  The  follovring  scene  ensues  be- 
tween her  and  Admetus. 

Ale  Here,  0  my  faithful  handmaids!  at  the  feet 
Of  Proserpine's  dread  image  spread  my  couch ; 
For  I  myself  e'en  now  must  offer  here 
The  victim  she  reqiures.    And  you,  meanwhile, 
My  children !  seek  your  sire.    Behold  him  thers^ 
Sad,  silent^  and  alone.    But  through  his  veins 
Health's  genial  current  flows  once  more,  as  free 
As  in  his  brightest  days:  and  he  shall  live — 
Shall  live  for  you.    Qo,  hang  upon  his  neck. 
And  with  your  innocent  encircling  arms 
Twine  round  him  fondly. 

Eum.  Can  it  be  indeed, 
Father,  loved  fiither  i  that  we  see  thee  thus 
Restored)    What  joy  is  ours  1 

Adm,  There  is  no  joy  1 
Speak  not  of  joy  I    Avray,  away  1  my  grief 
Is  vrild  and  desperate.    Cling  to  me  no  more  I 

1  know  not  of  affection,  and  I  feel 
Ko  more  a  father. 

EwoL  Oh !  what  words  are  thesel 
Are  we  no  more  thy  children  1    Are  we  not 
Thine  ovm]  Sweet  sisterl  twine  around  his  neck 
More  close ;  he  must  return  the  fond  embrace. 

Adm,  0  children  !  0  my  children  I  to  my  soul 
Tour  innocent  words  and  kisses  are  as  darts» 
That  pierce  it  to  the  quick.    I  can  no  more 
Sustain  the  bitter  conflict.    Every  sound 
Of  your  soft  accents  but  too  well  recalls 
The  voice  which  v^as  the  musio  of  my  life- 
Alcestis !  my  Aloestis  ! — ^was  she  not 
Of  all  her  sex  the  flovier  ?    Was  woman  e'er 
Adored  like  her  before  1    Yet  this  is  she. 
The  cold  of  heart,  th'  ungrateful,  who  hath  left 
Her  husband  and  her  infimts  !    This  is  she, 

0  my  deserted  children  1  who  at  once 
Bereaves  you  of  your  parents. 

Ale.  Woe  JB  me  ! 

1  hear  the  bitter  and  reproachful  cries 

Of  my  despairing  lord.    With  life's  last  poworay 
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Uh  !  let  me  strive  to  soothe  him  stilL    Approach, 
My  handmaids,  raise  me,  and  support  my  steps 
To  the  distracted  mourner.    Bear  me  hence, 
That  he  may  hear  and  see  me. 

Adm.  Is  it  thou  1 
And  do  I  see  thee  still  1  and  com'st  thou  thus 
To  comfort  me,  Alcestis?    Must  I  hear 
The  dying  accents  thut  t    Alas  I  return 
To  thy  sad  couch — return  !  'tis  meet  for  me 
There  by  thy  side  for  ever  to  remain. 

Ale.  For  me  thy  care  is  vain.    Though  meet  for 
thee [are  thete, 

Adm.  0  voice  f  0  looks  of  death  I  are  these, 
Thus  darkly  shrouded  with  mortality. 
The  eyes  that  were  the  sunbeams  and  the  life 
Of  my  fond  soul  1    Alas  1  how  faint  a  ray 
Falls  fix>m  their  &ded  orbs,  so  brilliant  once, 
Upon  my  drooping  brow !     How  heavily. 
With  what  a  weight  of  death  thy  languid  voice 
Sinks  on  my  heart !  too  fiuthful  fiu*,  too  fond. 
Aloestis  t  thou  art  dying — and  for  me  f 


Alcestis  f  and  thy  feeble  hand  supports 

With  its  last  power,  supports  my  sinking  head. 

E'en  now,  while  death  is  on  thee !  Oh  I  the  touch 

Rekindles  tenfold  frenzy  in  my  heart 

I  rush,  I  fly  impetuous  to  the  shrine. 

The  image  of  yon  ruthless  Deity, 

Impatient  for  her  prey.    Before  thy  death. 

There,  there,  I  too,  self-sacrificed,  will  £U1. 


Vain  IB  each  obstacle — ^in  vain  the  gods 
Themselves  would  check  my  ^ty.    I  am  lord 
Of  my  own  days — and  thus  I  swear 

Ale.  TesI  swear, 
Admetus  f  for  thy  children  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life.    All  other  impious  vows, 
Which  thou,  a  rebel  to  the  sovereign  will 
Of  those  who  rule  on  high,  mightst  dare  to  form 
Within  thy  breast^  thy  lip,  by  them  enehain'd. 
Would  vainly  seek  to  utter.    Seest  thou  not, 
It  is  from  them  the  inspiration  flows 
Which  in  my  language  breathes?    They  lend  me 
power,  [fuse 

They  bid  me  through  thy  strengthen'd  soul  trans- 
High  courage,  noble  constancy.    Submit, 
Bow  down  to  them  thy  spirit.    Be  thou  calm; 
Be  near  me.    Aid  me.    In  the  dread  extreme 
To  which  I  now  approach,  from  whom  but  thee 
Should  comfort  be  derived  1    Afflict  me  not. 
In  such  an  hour,  with  anguish  worse  than  death. 
0  fiuthful  and  beloved,  support  me  still  I 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  choruses  with  which  this  tragedy  is  inter- 


spersed are  distinguished  for  their  melody  and 
classic  beauty.  The  following  translation  will  give 
our  readers  a  fednt  idea  of  the  one  by  which  the 
third  act  is  concluded. 

Ale.  My  children !  all  is  fimsh'd.  Now,  fiuewell ! 
To  thy  fond  care,  0  Fheres  I  I  commit 
My  widowed  lord :  forsake  him  not 

Evm.  Alas! 
Sweet  mother  I  wilt  thou  leave  us  1  From  thy  dde 
Are  we  for  ever  parted  1 

Phe.  Tears  forisid 
All  utterance  of  our  woes.    Bereft  of  sense. 
More  lifeless  than  the  dying  victim,  see 
The  desolate  Admetus.    Farther  yet 
Still  farther,  let  us  bear  him  from  the  si^^t 
Of  his  Alcestis. 

Ale.  O  my  handmaids  !  still 
Lend  me  your  pious  aid,  and  thus  compose 
With  sacred  modesty  these  toipid  limbs 
When  death's  last  pang  is  o'er. 

Ckonu. 

Alas  f  how  weak 
Her  struggling  yoice  I  that  last  keen  pang  is  near. 

Peace,  mourners,  peace  1 
Be  hush'd,  be  silent  in  tins  hour  of  dread ! 

Our  cries  would  but  increase 
The  sufferer's  pang;  let  tears  unheard  be  shed, 

Cease,  voice  of  weeping,  cease ! 

Sustain,  0  friend ! 

Upon  thy  faithful  breast 
The  head  that  sinks  with  mortal  pain  opprsst  I 

And  thou  assistance  lend 

To  close  the  languid  eye, 
Still  beautiful  in  life's  last  agony. 

Alas,  how  long  a  strife  I 
What  arigiiiRh  struggles  in  the  parting  breath. 

Ere  yet  immortal  life 

Be  won  by  death  I 
Death  !  death  !  thy  work  complete  I 
Let  thy  sad  hour  be  fleet 
Speed,  in  thy  mercy,  the  releasing  aigh  f 

No  more  keen  pangs  impart 

To  her,  the  high  in  heart 
Th'  adored  Alcestis,  worthy  ne'er  to  die. 

Chonu  of  Admetui. 

rris  not  enough,  oh  no  t 
To  hide  the  scene  of  anguish  from  his  eyes; 

Still  must  our  silent  band 

Around  him  watchful  stand. 
And  on  the  mourner  ceaseless  care  bestow. 
That  his  ear  catch  not  grieTs  funereal  eries. 
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Tct,  yet  hope  is  not  dead, 

AQ  is  not  lost  below. 
While  yet  the  gods  hare  pity  on  our  woe. 

Oft  irbax  all  joy  is  fled, 

HeaTen  lends  support  to  those 
Who  on  its  caze  in  pious  hope  reposa 

Then  to  the  blessed  skies 
Let  our  snbmissiYe  pnyera  in  chorus  rise. 

Pny  I  bow  the  knee,  and  pray  t 
What  other  task  have  mortals,  bom  to  tears, 
Wliom  fiOe  controls  with  adamantine  sway  1 

0  raler  of  the  spheres  1 
Jore !  Jots  1  enthroned  immortally  on  ^tg^*, 

Oar  sapplictttion  hear  1 

Kor  plunge  in  bitterest  woes 
Him,  who  nor  fiootstep  mores,  nor  lifts  his  eye 

Bat  as  a  chUd,  which  only  knows 

Its  fitther  to  revere. 


IL  OONTB  PI  CABMAQKOLA ; 


A  TRAOKDT. 


ST  ALEBMAtmWUO  MAHSOITI. 


Fbahcbmo  BoBBon^  the  son  of  a  peasant  in 
Osnoagnola,  from  whence  his  ncm-d&guerre  was 
derired,  was  bom  in  the  year  1890.  Whilst  yet  a 
bojj  and  employed  in  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds, 
the  bfty  character  of  his  countenance  was  observed 
hj  a  wldier  of  fortune,  who  invited  the  youth  to 
forsake  his  rustic  occupations,  and  accompany  him 
to  the  busier  scenes  of  the  camp.  His  persuasions 
vere  Boccessfu],  and  Francesco  entered  with  him 
into  the  serrioe  of  Fadno  Cane,  Lord  of  Alessan- 
<^  At  the  tune  when  Fadno  died,  leaving 
foojteen  dties  acquired  by  conquest  to  Beatrice 
^  Tends,  his  wife,  Francesco  di  Carmagnola  was 
amoD^  the  most  distinguished  of  his  captains. 
^catrioe  afterwards  marrying  PhiUp  V iaconti,  Duke 
of  lOhm,  (who  rewarded  her  by  an  ignominious 
<Wh  for  the  regal  doweiy  she  had  conferred  upon 
kirn,}  Cannagnola  entered  his  army  at  the  same 
^;  and  having,  by  his  eminent  services,  firmly 
establiftbed  the  tottering  power  of  that  prince, 
f^oenred  firom  him  the  title  of  Count,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.  Thenatural 
»pnce  and  ingnMitnde  of  Fhilip*s  disposition, 
^^ec,  at  length  prevailed;  and  Carmagnola, 
^^l^isted  with  the  evident  proof  of  his  wavering 
^"i^ndship  and  doubtftd  &ith,  left  his  service  and 
ha  tenritnnA^  iui4  afler  a  variety  of  adventures 


took  refiige  in  Venice.  Thither  the  treachery  of 
the  Duke  pursued  him,  and  emissaries  were 
employed  to  procure  his  assassination.  The  plot^ 
however,  proved  abortive,  and  Carmagnola  was 
elected  captain-general  of  the  Venetian  armies, 
during  the  league  formed  by  that  republic  sgainst 
the  Duke  of  Milan.  The  war  was  at  first  carried 
on  with  much  spirit  and  success,  and  the  battle 
of  Kadodio,  gained  by  Carmagnola,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  snd  dedsive  actions  of  those 
times*  The  night  after  the  combat,  the  victorious 
soldiers  gave  liberty  to  almost  all  their  prisoners. 
The  Venetian  envoys  having  made  a  complaint 
on  this  subject  to  the  County  he  inquired  what 
was  becon^e  of  the  captives ;  and  upon  being  in- 
formed that  all,  except  four  hundred,  had  been 
set  free,  he  gave  orders  that  the  remaining  ones 
also  should  be  released  immediately,  according  to 
the  custom  which  prevailed  amongst  the  snuies 
of  those  days,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
a  speedy  termination  of  the  war.  This  proceed- 
ing of  Carmagnola's  occasioned  mudi  distrust  and 
irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  Venetian  rulers; 
and  their  displeasure  was  increased  when  the 
armada  of  the  Republic,  commanded  by  11  Trevi- 
sani«  was  defeated  upon  the  Po,  without  any 
attempt  in  its  favour  having  been  made  by  the 
Count  The  fiiilure  of  their  attempt  upon  Cre- 
mona was  also  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime ;  and 
the  Senate,  resolving  to  free  themselves  from  a 
powerful  chief,  now  become  an  object  of  suspi- 
don,  after  many  deliberations  on  the  best  method 
of  carrying  their  designs  into  effect,  at  length 
determined  to  invite  him  to  Venice,  under  pre- 
tence of  consulting  him  on  their  negotiations  for 
peace.  He  obeyed  their  suifimons  without  hed- 
tation  or  mistrust,  and  was  every  where  recdved 
with  extraordinary  honours  during  the  course  of 
his  journey.  On  his  arrival  at  Venice,  and  before 
he  entered  his  own  house,  eight  gentlemen  were 
sent  to  meet  him,  by  whom  he  was  escorted  to 
St  Mark's  Place.  When  he  was  introduced  into 
the  ducal  palace,  his  attendants  were  dismissed, 
and  informed  that  he  would  be  in  private  with 
the  Doge  for  a  condderable  time.  He  was 
arrested  in  the  palace,  then  examined  by  the 
Secret  Council,  put  to  the  torture,  which  a  wound 
he  had  received  in  the  service  of  the  Bepublio 
rendered  still  more  agonising,  and  condemned  to 
death.  On  the  5th  May  1432  he  was  conducted 
to  execution,  with  his  mouth  gagged,  and  be- 
headed between  the  two  columns  of  St  Msrk's 
Place.  With  regard  to  the  innocence  or  guilt 
of  this  distinguished  character,  there  exists  no 
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anfhentle  information.  The  author  of  the  tragedy, 
which  we  are  about  to  analyse,  has  chosen  to 
represent  him  as  entirely  innocent,  and  probabi- 
lity at  least  is  on  this  side.  It  is  possible,  that 
the  haughtiness  of  an  aspiring  warrior,  accustomed 
to  command,  and  impatient  of  control,  might 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  offence  to  the 
y^ietians;  or  perhaps  their  jealou&iy  was  excited 
by  his  increasing  power  over  the  minds  of  an 
obedient  army;  and,  not  considering  it  expedient 
to  displace  him,  they  resolyed  upon  his  destruo- 
tion. 

This  tragedy,  which  is  formed  upon  the  model 
of  the  English  and  (German  drama,  comprises  the 
history  of  Carmagnola*s  life,  from  the  day  on 
which  he  was  made  commander  of  the  Venetian 
armies  to  that  of  his  execution,  thus  embracing 
a  period  of  about  seven  years.  The  extracts  we 
are  about  to  present  to  our  readers,  will  enable 
them  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  a  piece  which 
has  excited  so  much  attention  in  Italy.  The  first 
act  opens  in  Venice,  in  the  hall  of  the  Senate. 
The  Doge  proposes  that  the  Count  di  Carmagnola 
thould  be  consulted  on  the  projected  league  be- 
tween the  Republic  and  the  Florentines,  against 
the  Duke  of  Milan.  To  this  all  agree;  and  the 
Count  is  introduced.  He  begins  by  justifying 
his  conduct  from  the  imputations  to  which  it 
might  be  liable,  in  consequence  of  his  appearing 
as  the  enemy  of  the  Prince  whom  he  had  so 
recently  served : — 


He  cast  me  down 


From  the  high  place  my  blood  had  dearly  won; 

And  when  I  sought  his  presence,  to  i^peal 

For  justice  there,  'twas  vain  1   My  foes  had  form*d 

Around  his  throne  a  barrier :  e'en  my  life 

Became  the  mark  of  hatred ;  but  in  this 

Their  hopes  have  fiail'd — I  gave  them  not  the  time. 

My  lifs  I — I  stand  prepared  to  yield  it  up 

On  the  proud  field,  and  in  some  noble  cause 

For  glory  well  exchanged ;  but  not  a  prey. 

Not  to  be  caught  ignobly  in  the  toils 

Of  those  I  scorn.    I  left  him,  and  obtain'd 

With  you  a  place  of  refuge ;  yet  e*en  here 

His  snares  were  cast  around  me.    Now  aU  ties 

Are  broke  between  us;  to  an  open  foe. 

An  open  foe  I  come. 

He  then  gives  counsel  in  &vour  of  war,  and 
retires,  leaving  the  Senate  engaged  in  delibera- 
tion. War  is  resolved  upon,  and  he  is  elected 
commander.  The  fourth  scene  represents  the 
house  of  Carmagnola.     His  soliloquy  is  noble; 


but  its  character  is  much  more  that  of  EogliBfa 
than  of  Italian  poetry,  and  may  be  traced,  with- 
out difficulty,  to  the  celebrated  monologue  of 
Hamlet. 

A  leader— K>r  a  fugitive  1  To  drag 

Slow  years  along  in  idle  vacancy. 

As  a  worn  veteran  living  on  the  feme 

Of  former  deeds — to  offer  humble  prayers 

And  blessings  for  protection — owing  all 

Tet  left  me  of  existence  to  the  might 

Of  other  swords,  dependent  on  some  arm 

Which  soon  may  cast  me  off;  or  on  the  field 

To  breathe  once  more,  to  feel  the  tide  of  life 

Rush  proudly  through  my  veins — ^to  hail  again 

My  lofty  star,  and  at  the  trumpet's  voice 

To  wake  1  to  rule  1  to  conquer ! — ^Which  must  be 

My  ficLte,  this  hour  decides.    And  yet^  if  peace 

Should  be  the  choice  of  Venice,  shall  I  ding 

Still  poorly  to  ignoble  safety  hero. 

Secluded  as  a  homicide,  who  cowers 

Within  a  temple's  precincts?    Shall  not  he 

Who  made  a  kingdom's  fii,te,  control  his  own ! 

Is  thero  not  one  among  the  many  lords 

Of  this  divided  Italy — ^not  one 

With  soul  enough  to  envy  that  bright  crown 

Enciroling  Philip's  head  1    And  know  they  not 

TVas  won  by  me  from  many  a  tyrant's  grasps 

Snatch'd  by  my  hand,  and  placed  iq>on  the  brow 

Of  that  ingrate,  from  whom  my  spirit  bums 

Again  to  wrest  it^  and  bestow  the  prixa 

On  him  who  best  shall  call  the  prowess  forth 

Which  slumbers  in  my  armt 

Marco,  a  senator,  and  a  friend  of  the  Coont, 
now  arrives,  and  announces  to  him  that  war  is 
resolved  upon,  and  that  he  is  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  armies,  at  the  same  time  advis- 
ing him  to  act  with  caution  towards  his  enemies 
in  the  Republic. 

Car,  Think'st  thou  I  know  not  whom  to  deem 
my  foesi 
Ay,  I  could  number  aU. 

Mar.  And  know'st  thou,  too,  [art 

What  &ult  hath  made  them  suchl    Tis  that  thou 
So  high  above  them :  'tis  that  thy  disdain 
Doth  meet  them  xmdiflgmsed.    As  yet  not  one 
Hath  done  thee  wrong;  but  who,  when  so  resolved. 
Finds  not  lus  time  to  ii^juro  f    In  thy  thoughts, 
Save  when  they  cross  thy  path,  no  place  is  thon; 
But  they  romember  thee.    The  high  in  soul 
Scorn  and  foiget ;  but  to  the  grovelling  heart 
There  is  delight  in  hatred.    Rouse  it  not ; 
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Subdue  it^  wliile  the  power  is  yet  thine  own. 
I  oouioel  no  THe  wiB,  from  which  my  soul 
BflTotti  indignantly — thou  knoVst  it  well : 
fiat  then  is  yet  a  wisdom,  not  unmeet 
For  the  moat  lofty  nature, — there  is  power 
Of  wimung  meaner  minds^  without  descent 
FVom  the  high  i^iiif  s  glorious  eminence^ — 
Aad  woold'st  thou  seek  that  msgio,  it  were  thine. 

Thefint  scene  of  the  second  act  represents 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Milan's  camp  near  Bladodia 
Kalatesti,  the  commander-in-chiet  and  Peigola,  a 
Coodottiere  of  great  distinction,  are  deliberating 
upon  the  state  of  the  war.  Pergola  considers  it 
imprudent  to  give  battle^  Malat,fl«ti  is  of  a  con- 
tnzy  opinion.  Thqr  ere  joined  by  Sfom  and 
Fortebtaoeio,  who  are  impatient  for  action,  and 
Torello,  who  endeavours  to  convince  them  of  its 
iaexpediency. 

Sfo,  Torello^  didst  thou  mark  the  ardent  soul 
Which  fires  each  soldier's  eye  1 

^.  I  mark'd  it  weU. 
I  heard  th'  impatient  shout^  th'  exulting  voice 
Of  Hope  end  Courage ;  and  I  tum*d  aside, 
That  on  my  brow  the  warrior  might  not  read 
Th'  involuntary  thought  whose  sudden  gloom 
Had  cast  deep  shadows  there.    It  was  a  thought^ 
That  this  vain  semblance  of  delusive  joy 
Soon  like  a  dream  shaU  finds.    It  was  a  thou^^t 
On  wasted  valour  doom'd  to  perish  here. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  these—what  boots  it  to  disguise  the  trathi — 
Thew  are  no  wars  in  which,  for  all  things  loved. 
And  precious,  and  revered — ^for  aU  the  ties 
Clinging  around  the  heart — ^for  those  whose  smile 
Hakes  home  so  lovely — for  his  native  land. 
And  for  ita  laws^  the  patriot  soldier  fights  1 
Theae  are  no  wazB  in  which  the  chieftain's  aim 
la  bnt  to  station  his  devoted  bands^ 
And  theirs,  thus  fix'd — to  die  I    It  is  our  fiite 
To  lead  a  hireling  train,  whose  spirits  breathe 
Fvy,  not  fortitude.    With  burning  hearts 
They  rash  where  Victory,  smiling,  waves  them  on ; 
&t  if  delsy'd,  if  between  flight  and  death 
I^ttsbg  they  stand — ^is  there  no  cause  to  doubt 
What  ehcice  were  theirsi    And  but  too  well  our 


That  dunce  nug^t  here  fioresee.    Oht  evil  times, 
^^^  for  the  loader  care  augments^  the  more 
^nght  giory  fiules  away  1    Yet  once  again. 
This  ii  no  field  for  us. 

After  various  debates^  Kalatesti  resolves  to 


attack  the  enemy.  The  fourth  and  fifth  scenes 
of  the  second  act  represent  the  tent  of  the  Count 
in  the  Venetian  camp,  and  his  preparations  for 
battle.  And  here  a  magnificent  piece  of  lyric 
poetry  is  introduced,  in  which  the  battle  is  de- 
scribed, and  its  fittsl  effects  Ismented  with  all  the 
feeling  of  a  patriot  end  a  Christian.  It  appears 
to  us,  however,  that  this  ode,  hymn,  or  chorus  ss 
the  author  has  entitled  it,  striking  as  its  effect 
may  be  in  a  separste  recitation,  produces  a  much 
leas  powerful  impression  in  the  situation  it  occu- 
pies at  present.  It  is  even  necessary,  in. order  to 
appreciate  its  singnlar  beauty,  that  it  should  be 
re-perused,  as  a  thing  detached  from  the  tragedy. 
The  tiansition  is  too  violent^  in  our  opinion,  from 
a  tragic  action,  in  which  the  characters  are  repre- 
sented as  clothed  with  existence,  end  passing  be- 
fore us  with  all  their  contending  motives  and 
feelings  laid  open  to  our  inspection,  to  the  com- 
parative coldness  of  a  lyric  piece,  where  the 
anthor^s  imsgination  expatiates  alone.  The  poet 
may  have  been  led  into  this  error  by  a  definition 
of  Schlegel's,  who,  speaking  of  the  Qreek  choruses, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  the  chorus  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  personification  of  the  moral 
thoughts  inspired  by  the  action — as  the  orgsn  of 
the  poet,  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
human  race.  Hie  chorus,  in  shorty  is  the  ideal 
spectator." 

But  the  fitot  was  not  exactly  thus.  The  Qreek 
chorus  was  composed  of  real  characters,  and  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  the  people  before  whose 
eyes  the  action  was  imagined  to  be  passiDg :  thus 
the  tme  spectator,  after  witnessing  in  represen- 
tation the  triumphs  or  misfortunes  of  kings  and 
heroes,  heard  from  the  chorus  the  idea  supposed 
to  be  entertained  on  the  subject  by  the  more  en- 
lightened part  of  the  multitude.  If  the  author, 
avaiUng  himself  of  his  talent  for  lyric  poetry,  and 
varying  the  measure  in  conformity  to  the  subject^ 
had  brought  his  choros  into  action — ^introducing, 
for  example,  a  veteran  looking  down  upon  the 
battle  from  an  eminence,  and  describing  its  vicis- 
situdes to  the  persons  below,  with  whom  he  might 
interchange  a  variety  of  national  and  moral  reflec- 
tions— ^it  appears  to  us  that  the  dramatic  effect 
would  have  been  considerably  heightened,  and 
the  assertion  that  the  Greek  chorus  is  not  com- 
patible with  the  system  of  the  modem  drama 
possibly  disapproved.  We  shall  present  our 
readers  with  the  entire  chorus  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  as  a  piece  to  be  read  separately,  and  one 
to  which  the  following  title  would  be  much  more 
appropriate. 
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Ihe  Battle  of  Madodio  [or  Maealo,)  An  Ode, 

Hark  1  from  the  right  bunts  forth  a  tnimpet's 

Bound, 
A  loud  shrill  trumpet  from  the  left  replies  1 
On  eyeiy  side  hoarse  echoes  firom  the  ground 
To  the  quick  tramp  of  steeds  and  warriors  rise^ 
Hollow  and  deep — and  banners,  all  around^ 
Meet  hostile  banners  waving  to  the  skies ; 
Here  steel-dad  bands  in  maishall'd  order  shine, 
And  there  a  host  confronts  their  glittering  lina 

Lo  f  half  the  field  already  from  the  sig^t 
Hath  vaniah'd,  hid  by  closing  groups  of  foes  1 
Swords  crossing  swords  flash  lightning  o'er  the 

fight, 
And  the  strife  deepens  and  the  lifoblood  flows  I 
Oh  1  who  are  thesel    What  stranger  inhis  might 
Comes  bursting  on  the  lovely  land's  repose  1 
What  patriot  hearts  have  nobly  vow'd  to  save 
Their  native  soil,  or  make  its  dust  their  grave  Y 

One  race,  alas  1  these  foes— one  kindred  race, 
Were  bom  and  reared  the  same  fiiir  scenes  among  1 
The  stranger  calls  them  brothers — and  each  &ce 
That  brotherhood  reveals ; — one  common  tongue 
Dwells  on  their  lips — the  earth  on  which  we  trace 
Their  heart's  blood  is  the  soil  from  whence  they 

sprung. 
One  mother  gave  them  birth — ^this  chosen  land. 
Circled  with  Alps  and  seas  by  Nature's  guardian 

hand. 

Oh,  grief  and  horror !  who  the  first  could  dare 
Against  a  brother's  breast  the  sword  to  wield  1 
What  cause  unhallowed  and  accursed,  declare. 
Hath  bathed  with  carnage  this  ignoble  field) 
Think'st  thou  they  know! — ^they  but  inflict  and 

share 
IGsery  and  death,  the  motive  unreveel'd  ! 
— Sold  to  a  leader,  sold  himadf  to  die. 
With  him  they  strive — ^they  fall — and  ask  not 

why. 

But  are  there  none  who  love  them  1    Have  they 

none — 
No  wives,  no  mothers,  who  might  rush  between, 
And  win  with  tean  the  husband  and  the  son 
Back  to  his  home,  from  this  polluted  scene  1 
And  they  whose  hearts,  when  life's  bright  day  is 

done. 
Unfold  to  thoughts  more  solemn  and  serene. 
Thoughts  of  the  tomb — ^why  cannot  they  assuage 
The  storms  of  passion  with  the  voice  of  age  1 


Ask  not  I — the  peasant  at  his  cabin-door 
Sits  calmly  pointing  to  the  distant  doud 
Which  skirts  th*  horizon,  menacing  to  pour 
Destruction  down  o'er  fields  he  hath  not  plough'd. 
Thus,  where  no  echo  of  the  battle's  roar 
Is  heard  afiar,  even  thus  the  reckless  crowd 
In  tranquil  safety  nimiber  o'er  the  slainy 
Or  tell  of  cities  burning  on  the  plain. 

There  mayst  thou  mark  the  boy,  with  earnest  gan 
flz^d  on  his  mother's  lips,  intent  to  know, 
By  names  of  insult,  those  whom  future  days 
Shall  see  ^^itn  meet  in  arms,  their  deadliest  foe. 
There  proudly  many  a  glittering  dame  displays 
Bracelet  and  sone,  with  radiant  gems  that  glow. 
By  lovers,  husbands,  home  in  triumph  bome^ 
From  the  sad  brides  of  ftllen  warriors  torn. 

Woe  to  the  victors  and  the  vanquish'd  1  woe ! 
The  earth  is  heap'd,  is  loaded  with  the  slain ; 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  cries  of  fury  grow — 
A  sea  of  blood  is  swelling  o'er  the  plain. 
But  from  th'  embattled  front,  already,  lo  1 
A  band  recedes — ^it  flies— all  hope  is  vain, 
And  venal  hearts,  despairing  of  the  strife^ 
Wake  to  the  love^  the  clinging  love  of  life. 

As  the  light  grain  disperses  in  the  air. 
Borne  from  the  winnowing  by  the  gales  around, 
Thus  fly  the  vanquish'd  in  their  wild  despair, 
Chased,  severed,  scatter'd,  o'er  the  ample  ground. 
But  mightier  bands,  that  lay  in  ambush  there. 
Burst  on  their  flight ;  andhark  1  the  deepening  sound 
Of  fierce  pursuit ! — still  nearer  and  more  near. 
The  rush  of  warsteeds  trampling  in  the  rear. 

The  day  is  won  1   They  fiill— disarm'd  they  yield. 
Low  at  the  conqueror's  feet  all  suppliant  lying  ! 
Midst  shoutB  of  victory  pealing  o'er  the  field. 
Ah  I  who  may  hear  the  murmurs  of  the  dying  1 
Haste  1  let  the  tale  of  triumph  be  reveal'd  I 
E'en  now  the  courier  to  his  steed  is  flying 
He  spurs — he  speeds — ^with  tidings  of  the  day. 
To  rouse  up  cities  in  his  lightning  way. 

Why  pour  ye  forth  fix>m  your  deserted  homes, 
0  eager  multitudes  I  around  him  pressing  Y 
Each  hurrying  where  his  breathless  ooureer  foam-s 
Each  tongue,  each  eye,  in&tuate  hope  confessing ! 
Know  ye  not  uikenoe  th'  ill-omen'd  herald  comes. 
And  dare  ye  dream  he  comes  with  words  of  bUsas 

xngi— 
Brothers,  by  brothers  slain,  lie  low  and  cold, — 
Be  ye  content !  the  glorious  tale  is  told. 
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I  hear  tha  Toioe  of  joy,  th'  exulting  cry  ! 
They  deck  the  shiine,  they  swell  the  choiBl  Btrains : 
E'en  DOW  the  homicides  assail  the  sky 
With  jMeani^  which  mdignant  heaven  <^i«<lftiTta  | 
Bat  from  the  soaring  Alps  the  stninger^s  eye 
Looks  watchlbl  down  on  oar  ensanguined  plains^ 
And,  with  the  cmel  raptore  of  a  foe, 
Kmnben  the  mighty,  stratch'd  in  death  below. 

Haste !  fiam  your  lines  again,  ye  brave  and  tnie ! 
Hasten  haste  1  your  triumphs  and  your  joys  sus- 
pending. 
Th'inTader  comes:  your  banners  raise  anew, 
Roah  to  the  strife,  your  country's  call  attending  t 
Yidonl  why  pause  ye  1 — ^Ara  ye  weak  and  few! — 
Ay  t  such  he  deem'd  you,  and  for  thit  descending, 
He  waits  you  on  the  field  ye  know  too  well, 
The  same  red  war-field  where  your  brethren  felL 

0  thou  devoted  land !  that  canst  not  rear 
In  peace  thine  ofEipring ;  thou,  the  lost  and  won, 
The  fiur  and  fiital  soil,  that  dost  appear 
Too  narrow  still  for  each  contending  son ; 
Beoeive  the  stranger,  in  his  fierce  career 
Buting  thy  BpoQa  I  Thy  chastening  is  begun  ! 
And,  wresting  from  thy  kings  the  guardian  sword, 
Foes  whom  thou  ne*er  hadst  wrong'd  sit  proudly 
at  thy  board. 

Are  these  infiitnate  too  ! — Oh  !  who  hath  known 
A  people  e'er  by  guilf  s  vain  triumph  blest  1 
The  wroDgf d,  the  vanquished,  suffer  not  alone, 
Biief  is  that  joy  that  sweHs  th'  oppressor's  breast 
What  though  not  yet  his  day  of  pride  be  flown, 
Thoo^  yet  heaven*B  vengeance  spare  his  haughty 


WeU  hath  it  mark*d  him— and  decreed  the  hour, 
Wbeahis  last  ogh  shall  own  the  terror  of  its  power. 

Are  we  not  creatoreB  of  one  hand  divine, 
Fonn*d  in  one  mould,  to  one  redemption  bom  1 
Kindred  alike  where'er  our  skies  may  shine. 
Where'er  our  sight  first  drank  the  vital  mom  1 
SroUiers  1  one  bond  around  our  souls  should  twine, 
And  woe  to  him  by  whom  that  bond  is  torn  f 
Who  mounts  by  trampling  broken  hearts  to  earth, 
^^  bowa  down  spirits  of  immortal  birth  ! 

^  third  act^  which  paasea  entirely  in  the  tent 
of  the  Count,  ia  oompoeed  of  long  discourses  be- 
tween Oannagnola  and  the  Venetian  envoys.  One 
^theae  requires  him  to  pursue  the  fugitives  after 
^  victory,  which  he  haughtily  refuscB  to  do, 
dadaring  that  he  wiU  not  leave  the  field  until  he 


has  gained  possession  of  thesurroundingfortresses 
Another  complains  that  the  Condottieri  and  the 
soldiers  have  released  their  prisoners^  to  which 
he  repUes,  that  it  is  an  established  militaiy  cus- 
tom; and,  sending  for  the  remaining  four  hundred 
captives,  he  gives  them  their  liberty  also.  This 
act,  which  terminates  with  the  suspicious  observa- 
tions of  the  envoys  on  Oarmagnola's  conduct,  is 
rather  barren  of  interest,  thou^  the  episode  of 
the  younger  Pexgola,  which  we  shaU  lay  before 
our  readers,  is  happily  imagined. 

As  the  prisoners  are  departing,  the  Count  ob- 
serves the  younger  Pexgola,  and  stops  him. 

(Jar.  Thou  art  not,  youth  I 
One  to  be  number'd  with  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Thy  garb,  and  more,  thy  toweringmien,  would  speak 
Of  nobler  parentage.    Tet  with  the  rest 
Thou  minglest,  and  art  silent ! 

Per.  Silence  best, 

0  chief  1  befits  the  vanquish'd. 
Cbr.  Bearing  up 

Against  thy  fiite  thus  proudly,  thcfo.  art  proved 
Worthy  a  better  star.    Thy  name  1 

Per.  "Tie  one 
Whose  heritage  doth  impose  no  cobunon  task 
On  him  that  bears  it ;  one  which  to  adorn 
With  brighter  blazonry  were  hard  emprise : 
My  name  is  Pergola. 

Oar.  And  art  thou,  then. 
That  warrior^s  son  1 

Per.  I  am. 

Car.  Approach  1  embrace 
Thy  fiither^s  early  fiiend  I    What  thou  art  now 

1  was  when  first  we  met    Oh  1  thou  dost  bring 
Back  on  my  heart  remembrance  of  the  days, 
The  young,  and  joyous,  and  adventurous  days. 
Of  hope  and  ardour.     And  despond  not  thou  ! 
My  dawn,  'tis  true,  with  brighter  omens  smiled. 
But  still  &ir  Fortune's  glorious  promises 

Are  for  the  brave ;  and,  though  dela/d  awhile. 
She  soon  or  late  fiilfils  theno.    Touth  !  salute 
Thy  sire  for  me ;  and  say,  though  not  of  thee 
I  ask'd  it^  yet  my  heart  is  weU  assured 
He  counseU'd  not  this  battle. 

Per.  Oh  !  he  gave 
Far  other  counsels,  but  his  firuitless  words 
Were  spoken  to  the  winds. 

Car.  Lament  thou  not 
0pon  his  chieftain's  head  the  shame  wiU  rest 
Of  this  defeat ;  and  he  who  firmly  stood 
Fix'd  at  his  post  of  peril  hath  begun 
A  soldier's  race  fuU  nobly.    Follow  me, 
I  will  restore  thy  sword. 
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The  fourth  act »  ooeapied  by  the  maohixiations 
of  the  Count's  enemies  at  Venice ;  and  the  jealous 
and  complicated  policy  of  that  Republic,  and  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  CouncQ  of  Ten,  are  skil- 
fully developed  in  many  of  the  scenes. 

The  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  opens  at  Venice 
in  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Carmagnola  is 
consulted  by  the  Doge  on  the  terms  of  peace 
offered  by  the  Duke  of  Milan.  His  advice  is  re- 
ceived  with  disdain,  and,  after  various  insults,  he 
is  accused  of  treason.  His  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation at  this  unexpected  chai^  are  expressed 
with  all  the  warmth  and  simplicity  of  innocence. 

Cbr.  A  traitor  I    1 1 — ^that  name  of  infiuny 
Reaches  not  me.    Let  him  the  title  bear 
Who  best  deserves  such  meed — ^it  is  not  mine. 
Call  me  a  dupe,  and  I  may  well  submit 
For  such  my  part  is  here ;  yet  would  I  not 
Exchange  that  name,  for  'tis  the  worthiest  stilL 
A  traitor  1 — I  retrace  in  thought  the  time 
When  for  your  cause  I  fought ;  'tis  aU  one  path 
StreVd  o'er  with  flowers.    Point  out  the  day  on 

which 
A  traitor^s  deeds  were  mine;  the  day  which  pass'd 
Unmark'd  by  thanks,  and  praise,  and  promises 
Of  high  reward  !  What  more  1    Behold  me  here ! 
And  when  I  came  to  seeming  honour  call'd. 
When  in  my  heart  most  deeply  spoke  the  voice 
Of  love,  and  grateful  seal,  and  trusting  &ith — 
Of  trusting  fiuth  ! — Oh,  no  t   Doth  he  who  comes 
Th'  invited  guest  of  friendship  dream  of  fidth  7 
I  came  to  be  ensnared  1    Well  t  it  is  done, 
And  bo  it  so  1  but  since  deceitful  hate 
Hath  thrown  at  length  her  smiling  mask  aedde, 
Praise  be  to  heaven  t  an  open  field  at  least 
Is  spread  before  us.    Now  'tis  yours  to  speak, 
Mine  to  defend  my  cause ;  declare  ye  then 
My  treasons  I 

Doge,  By  the  secret  college,  soon 
AU  shall  be  told  thee. 

Car,  I  appeal  not  there. 
What  I  have  done  for  you  hath  all  been  done 
In  the  bright  noonday,  and  its  tale  shall  not 
Be  told  in  darkness.    Of  a  warrior^s  deeds 
Warriors  alone  should  judge ;  and  such  I  choose 
To  be  mine  arbiters — ^my  proud  defence 
Shall  not  be  made  in  secret.    All  shall  hear. 

Doffe,  The  time  for  choice  is  past 

Car,  What  I    Is  there  force 
Employ'd  against  meT— Guards  I  (raiiinghu  voice.) 

Doge,  They  are  not  nigh. 
Boldierst  (enter  o/rmedfMn)   Thy  guards  are  these. 

Car,  I  am  betrayed  t 


Doge,  Twas  then  a  thoufi^tof  wisdom  to  disperse 
Thy  foUowers.    Well  and  justly  was  it  deem'd 
That  the  bold  traitor,  in  his  plots  surprised, 
Might  prove  a  rebel  too. 

Car,  Ken  as  ye  list 
Now  be  it  yours  to  charge  me. 

Doge,  Bear  him  hence, 
Before  the  secret  college. 

Car,  Hear  me  yet 
One  moment  first  That  ye  have  doom'd  my  deftUi 
I  well  perceive ;  but  with  that  death  ye  doom 
Tour  own  eternal  shame.    Far  o'er  these  towers, 
Beyond  its  ancient  bounds,  nuyestio  floats 
The  banner  of  the  lion,  in  its  pride 
Of  conquering  power,  and  well  doth  Europe  know 
/  bore  it  thus  to  empire.    Here,  'tis  true. 
No  voice  will  speak  men's  thoughts ;  but  &r  beyond 
The  limits  of  your  sway,  in  other  soenes, 
Where  that  still,  speechless  terror  hath  not  reachU 
Which  is  your  sceptre's  attribute^  my  deeds 
And  your  reward  will  live  in  chronides 
For  ever  to  endure.    Yet^  yet,  respect 
Tour  annals,  and  the  future  i    Ye  will  need 
A  warrior  soon,  and  who  will  then  be  youzsl 
Forget  not^  though  your  captive  now  I  stvid, 
I  was  not  bom  your  subject    No  1  my  l»rth 
Was  midst  a  warlike  people,  one  in  sou]. 
And  watchful  o'er  its  rights,  and  used  to  deem 
The  honour  of  each  citizen  its  own. 
Think  ye  this  outrage  will  be  there  unheaidl 
There  is  some  treabhexy  here.    Our  common  fo« 
Have  urged  you  on  to  this.    Full  well  ye  know 
I  have  been  &ithAil  stilL    There  yet  is  tame. 

Doge,  Thetimeispast  Whenthoudidstmeditate 
Thy  guilt,  and  in  thy  pride  of  heart  defy 
Those  destined  to  chastise  it;  then  the  hour 
Of  foresight  should  have  been. 

Car,  0  mean  in  soul  1 
And  dost  thou  dare  to  think  a  warrior's  breast 
For  worthless  life  can  tremble  1  Thou  shalt  soon 
Learn  how  to  die.    Go  I    When  the  hour  of  &to 
On  thy  vile  couch  o'ertakes  thee,  thou  wilt  meet 
Its  summons  with  &r  other  mien  than  such 
As  I  shall  bear  to  ignominious  death. 

ScBMB  n. — The  HouK  (/  Carmagmiia, 
AnTomsnA,  Matilda. 

MaL  The  hours  fly  fiut,  the  mom  is  lisen,  tad  jei 
My  &ther  comes  not  I 

Jn&  Ahl  thou  hast  not  leam'd^ 
By  sad  experience,  with  how  slow  a  paoe 
Joys  ever  come ;  expected  long,  and  oft 
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DeodviQg  expectation  I  whfle  the  Btepe 

Of  grief  o'eztake  ns  ere  we  dream  them  nigh. 

Bofc  nigfat  18  past^  the  long  and  lingering  hours    ' 

Of  hope  deferred  are  o*er,  and  thoee  of  bliaa 
Must  soon  saoceed.    A  few  ahort  momenta  more, 
And  he  is  with  na.    E'en  from  this  delay   * 
I  sugar  welL    A  cooncO  held  ao  long 
Unst  be  to  gire  na  peace.    He  will  be  onra. 
Perhaps  lor  yeaza  our  own. 

UqL  0  mother !  thua 
My  hopea  too  whisper.    Kighta  enough  in  tean, 
And  days  in  all  the  nickneaa  of  auapenae. 
Our  amdona  love  hath  paaa'd.    It  ia  full  time 
That  each  aad  moment,  at  each  rumoured  tale, 
Each  idle  murmur  of  the  people'a  voioe, 
We  ehoold  not  longer  tremble,  that  no  more 
Hub  thoo^t  ahonld  haunt  our  aoula — E'en  now, 

perchance. 
He  for  whom  thus  your  hearta  are  yearning — dieal 

i«(.  Oh!  fearful  thought— but  vain  and  dis- 
tant now  I 
Ei^  joy,  my  daughter,  must  be  bought  with  grie£ 
Hast  tiion  forgot  the  day  when,  proudly  led 
In  triimq>h  midst  the  noble  and  the  biaya, 
Thy  g^oriooa  fiither  to  the  temple  bore 
The  bannem  won  in  battle  from  hia  foeal 

UvL  A  day  to  be  remembered  1 

iitf.  Bj  hia  aide 
Eich  seem'd  inftxior.    Every  breath  of  air 
SwelTd  wi&  his  echoing  name;  and  we,  the  while 
Ststioa'd  on  hig^  and  aerei'd  from  the  throng, 
Gaaed  on  that  one  who  drew  the  gaae  of  all. 
While,  with  the  tide  of  rapture  half  o'erwhelm'd. 
Our  heartabeat  highland  whispered— "We  are  his." 

UvL  Momenta  of  joy  \ 

AfiL  What  have  we  done,  my  child. 
To  merit  such  1    Heaven,  for  so  high  a  fiite, 
Chose  us  from  thouaandsi,  and  upon  thy  brow 
Inscribed  a  lofty  name— a  name  ao  bright^ 
That  he  to  whom  thou  bearcat  the  gift>  whate'er 
His  noe,  may  boast  it  proudly.    What  a  mark 
For  eovy  is  the  ^ry  of  our  lot  f 
And  we  ahould  iragh  ita  joys  against  these  houre 
Of  fear  and  sorrow. 

-Vdt  They  are  past  e'en4iow.  [hush'd  I 

Hiik !  'twaa  the  aound  of  oara  1 — it  swells-— 'tis 
The  giteaundoee.    0  mother  1  I  behold 
A  mrrior  dad  in  mail — ^he  oomea,  tia  he  1 

•^Mt  Whom  ahould  it  be  if  not  himself  1 — my 
husband  t  (Sfte  oometybriMird.) 

(EmUr  GoirzAOA  cuMi  oC&ers.) 

^st  Qonnga  I— Where  ia  he  we  looked  for? 
Where) 


Thon  answer^st  not  I    Oh,  heaven  I  thy  looks  are 

fran^t 
With  prophecies  of  woe  1 

6bm  Alaa  t  too  true 
The  omens  they  reveal  1 

Moi,  Of  woe  to  whom) 

(fba.  Oh  1  why  hath  such  a  task  of  bittemeaa 
Fallen  to  my  lot  t 

Jnf.  Thou  wouldst  be  pitiful, 
And  thou  art  crueL    Cloee  this  dread  suspense ; 
Speak  I  I  abjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  Qod ! 
Where  is  my  husband  1 

Ckm,  Heaven  sustain  your  aoula 
With  fortitude  to  bear  the  tale  1    My  chief 

MaL  la  he  retum'd  unto  the  field  t 

Qon,  Alaal 
Thither  the  warrior  ahall  return  no  more. 
The  senate's  wrath  is  on  him.    He  is  now 
A  prisoner  I 

Jnt  He  is  a  prisoner !— and  fbr  what  ? 

Gkm,  He  is  accused  of  treason. 

MoL  Treason !    Ht 
A  traitor  1— Oh  1  my  fiither ! 

AfiL  Haste!  proceed. 
And  pause  no  more^  Our  hearts  are  nerved  for  all 
Say,  what  shall  be  his  sentence  ? 

Chn,  IVommylips 
It  ahall  not  be  reveal'd. 

Jut  Oh  1  he  is  shun  1 

(kn.  He  lives^  but  yet  his  doom  is  fix*d. 

jln^  He  lives  1 
Weep  not,  my  daughter  t  tis  the  time  to  act 
For  pi^s  sake,  Gonsaga^  be  thou  not 
Wearied  of  our  afflictiona.    Heaven  to  thee 
Intrusts  the  care  of  two  forsaken  onee. 
He  was  thy  friend— ah  I  haste,  then,  be  our  guide; 
Conduct  us  to  his  judges.    Come,  my  child  I 
Poor  innocent,  come  with  me.    There  yet  is  left 
Mercy  upon  the  earth.    Tes  I  th^  themselveB 
Are  husbands,  they  are  fittheral  When  they  sign'd 
The  fearful  sentence,  they  remembered  not 
Ht  was  a  fjevther  and  a  huaband  too. 
But  when  their  eyea  behold  the  agony        [melt : 
One  word  of  theirs  hath  caused,  their  hearta  will 
They  will,  they  miu<  revoke  it    Oh !  the  sight 
Of  mortal  woe  is  terrible  to  man  I 
Perhaps  the  warrior's  lofty  soul  disd^*d 
To  vindicate  his  deeds,  or  to  recall 
His  triumphs  won  for  them.    It  is  for  us 
To  wake  each  high  remembrance.    Ah  I  we  know 
That  he  implored  not,  but  our  knees  ahall  bend, 
And  we  will  pray. 

Chn,  Oh,  heaven  I  that  I  could  leave 
Tour  hearts  one  ray  of  hope  1    There  is  no  ear, 
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No  place  for  pnjen.    The  judges  here  are  deaf. 

Implacable,  tinknowiL    The  thunderbolt 

Falls  heavy,  and  the  hand  by  whioh  'tis  launched 

Is  veil'd  in  douds.    There  is  one  comfort  still, 

The  sole  sad  comfort  of  a  parting  hour, 

I  come  to  bear.    Te  may  behold  him  yet 

The  moments  fly.    Arouse  your  strength  of  heart 

Oh  1  fearful  is  the  trial,  but  the  Gk>d 

Of  mourners  will  be  with  you. 

MaL  Is  there  not 
One  hope  1 

Ant,  Alas  I  my  child  1 

SoBf K  rV.— J  Pniofk 

Cabmaokola. 

They  must  have  heard  it  now. — Oh !  that  at  least 
I  might  have  died  fiur  from  them  I    Though  their 

hearts 
Had  bled  to  hear  the  tidingiB,  yet  the  hour. 
The  solemn  hour  of  nature's  parting  pangs 
Had  then  been  past    It  meets  us  darkly  now. 
And  we  must  drain  its  draught  of  bitterness 
Together,  drop  by  drop.    0  ye  wide  fields, 
Te  plains  of  fight,  and  thrilling  sounds  of  arms  I 

0  proud  delights  of  danger  I    Battle-cries, 
And  thou,  my  war-steed  I  and  ye  trumpei-notes 
Kindling  the  soul  I    Midst  your  tumultuous  joys 
Death  seem'd  all  beautifuL — ^And  must  I  then. 
With  shriTilring  cold  reluctance,  to  my  &te 

Be  dragg*d,  e'en  as  a  felon,  on  the  winds 
Pouring  yain  prayeis  and  impotent  complaints  1 
And  Marco  !  haUi  he  not  betray'd  me  too  ] 
Vile  doubt  t    That  I  could  cast  it  from  my  soul 
Before  I  die  ! — ^But  no  I    What  boots  it  now 
Thus  to  look  back  on  life  with  eye  that  turns 
To  linger  where  my  footstep  may  not  tread  t 
Now,  Philip  !  thou  wilt  triumph  I    Be  it  so  I 

1  too  have  proved  such  vain  and  impious  joys, 
And  know  their  value  now.    But  oh  1  again 
To  see  those  loved  ones,  and  to  hear  the  last, 
Last  accents  of  their  voices  t    By  thoee  arms 
Once  more  to  be  encircled,  and  firom  thence 

To  tear  myself  for  ever  I — UaA  I  they  come  ! — 
0  Qod  of  mercy,  firom  thy  throne  look  down 
In  pity  on  their  woes  ! 


soENx  y. 

Antoniztta,  Matilda,  Gonzaoa,  cmd 
Garuaonola. 


Am,  My  husband  t 


Mai.  0  my  &ther  1 

AfU,  Is  it  thus 
That  thou  retumest!  and  is  this  the  hour 
Desired  so  long  1 

Car.  0  ye  afflicted  ones  I 
Heaven  knows  I  dread  its  pangs  for  you  alone. 
Longhavemy  thou^ts  been  used  to  look  onDeath, 
And  calmly  wait  his  time.    For  you  alone 
My  soul  hath  need  of  firmness;  will  ye,  then, 
Deprive  me  of  its  aid!    When  the  Most  High 
On  virtue  pours  afflictions,  he  bestows 
The  courage  to  sustain  them.    Oh  1  let  yours 
Ecjual  your  sorrows  I    Let  us  yet  find  j^y 
In  this  embrace:  'tis  still  a  gift  of  heaven. 
Thou  weep'st^  my  child !  and  thou,  beloved  wife ! 
Ah !  when  I  made  thee  mine,  thy  days  flow*d  on 
In  peace  and  gladness ;  I  united  thee 
To  my  diBastrous  fittei,  and  now  the  thought 
Embitters  death  I    Oh  1  that  I  bad  not  seen 
The  woes  I  cause  thee  I 

AfU.  Husband  of  my  youth  f  [bright. 

Of  my  bright  days,  thou  who  didst  make  them 
Bead  thou  my  heart  1  the  pangs  ofdeath  are  there, 
And  yet  e'en  now — I  would  not  but  be  thine. 

Car,  Full  well  I  know  how  much  I  loee  in  thee; 
Oh  I  make  me  not  too  deeply  feel  it  now. 

Mat,  The  hondddes  1 

Car.  No,  sweet  Matilda,  no  ! 
Let  no  dark  thought  of  rage  or  vengeance  rise 
To  doud  thy  gentle  spirit^  and  disturb 
These  moments— they  are  sacred.  Yes !  my  witrnga 
Are  deep,  but  thou,  foigive  them,  and  oonfeai^ 
That,  e'en  midst  aU  the  ftilness  of  our  woe, 
High,holyjoy  remains.  Death  I  death  ! — our  foes, 
Our  most  relentless  foes^  can  only  speed 
Th'  inevitable  hour.    Oh  I  man  hath  not 
Invented  death  for  man ;  it  would  be  <Aa» 
Madd'ning  and  insupportable :  firom  heaven 
'Tis  sent,  and  heaven  doth  temper  all  its  pangs 
'^th  such  blest  comfort  as  no  mortal  power 
Can  give  or  take  away.    My  wife  1  my  child  ! 
Hear  my  last  words — ^they  wring  your  bosoms  now 
With  agony,  but  yet,  some  future  day, 
'Twill  soothe  you  to  recall  them.    Live,  my  wife ! 
Sustain  thy  grief,  and  live  1  this  ill-starr'd  girl 
Must  not  be  reft  of  alL    Fly  swiftly  hence, 
Conduct  her  to  thy  kindred :  she  is  theirs, 
Of  their  own  blood— and  they  so  loved  thee  onoe  \ 
Then,  to  their  foe  united,  thou  becamest 
Lees  dear ;  for  feuds  and  wrongs  made  warring 

sounds 
Of  Carmagnola*s  and  Visoonti's  names. 
But  to  their  bosoms  thou  wilt  now  return 
A  mourner ;  and  the  object  of  their  hate 
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Wm  be  BO  mora.— Oh  1  there  is  joy  in  death  I-^ 
And  tboOyiD J  flower!  that,  midst  the  din  of  anD% 
Weii  bom  to  cheer  my  sool,  thy  lovely  head 
I>roopB  to  the  earth  1    Alas  1  the  tempest's  rage 
Ib  on  thee  now.    Thou  tremblest,  and  thy  heart 
Can  Bcsroe  contain  the  heavings  of  its  woe. 
1  feel  thy  homing  tean  upon  my  breast — 
I  feel,  snd  cannot  dry  themu    Dost  thoa  claim 
Pitf  from  me,  Matildal    Oh  1  thy  sire 
Hath  now  no  power  to  aid  thee,  but  thou  know'st 
That  the  forsaken  have  a  Father  still 
Od  hig^    Confide  in  Him,  and  live  to  days 
Of  peao<^  if  not  of  joy ;  for  such  to  thee 
He  sorely  destines.    Wherefore  hath  He  poxur^d 
The  torrent  of  affliction  on  thy  youth. 
If  to  thy  fixtmre  years  be  not  reserved 
All  His  benign  compassion  t    live  1  and  soothe 
Tbj  snfiezing  mother.    May  she  to  the  arms 
Of  no  ignoble  consort  lead  thee  stiU  ! — 
Gonzaga  t  take  the  hand  which  thou  hast  preas*d 
Oft  in  the  mom  of  battle,  when  our  hearts 
Had  eanse  to  doubt  if  we  should  meet  at  eve. 
WQt  thou  yet  press  it,  pledging  me  thy  fidth 
To  goide  and  guard  these  mourners^  till  they  join 
Their  friends  and  kindred  1 

GoiL  Beet  assured,  I  win. 

Oar,  I  am  content.    And  if,  when  this  is  done, 
Thoa  to  the  field  retomest^  there  for  me 
Salute  my  brethren ;  teU  them  that  I  died 
OmltleBS ;  thou  hast  been  witness  of  my  deeds, 
Haat  read  my  inmost  thoughts — and  knoVst  it 

wen. 
TeD  them  I  never  with  a  traitor^s  shame 
Stain'd  my  bright  sword.    Oh,  never ! — ^I  myself 
Hare  been  ensnared  by  treachery.    Think  of  me 
When  tnnnpet-notes  axe  stirring  evety  hearty 
And  banners  proudly  waving  in  the  air, — 
Thmk  of  thine  ancient  comrade  I    And  the  day 
Fdlowing  the  combat,  when  upon  the  field, 
Amidat  the  deep  and  solenm  hamiony 
Of  diige  and  hymn,  the  priest  of  ftmeral  rites. 
With  lifted  hands,  is  offering  for  the  slain 
Hia  aacrifice  to  heaven ;  foiget  me  not  1 
For  I,  too,  hoped  upon  the  battle-plain 
E'en  so  to  die. 

AnL  Have  mercy  on  us,  heaven  1 

Oar,  Hy  wife  1  Matildal  Now  the  hour  is  nigh. 
And  we  must  part — ^EareweU  1 

MoL  Ho,  fiither !  no  I  [and  then 

Oar,  Come  to  this  breast  yet,  yet  once  more, 
For  pity's  sake  depert  t 

AaL  Ko  t  fiiroe  alone 
SbaU  tear  ua  hence. 

{A  ionnd  ofarmtis  heard,) 


Mat  Hark  1  what  dread  sound  I 
AnL  Great  God  I 

{The  door  it  half  opened,  and  armed  tMn 
enter,  the  chief  of  wham  advanoee  to 
the  OcnuU.    Hie  tD\fe  and  daughter 
fall  eeneelese.) 
Oar.  0  God  !  I  thank  thee.    0  most  merciful  I 
Thus  to  withdraw  their  senses  fi^>m  the  pangs 
Of  this  dread  moment's  conflict  I 

Thou,  my  friend. 
Assist  them,  bear  them  frrom  this  scene  of  woe, 
And  ten  them,  when  their  eyes  again  undose 
To  meet  the  day— that  naught  is  left  to  fear. 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  beauties  of  the 
last  sot,  the  attention  which  this  tragedy  has  ex- 
cited  in  Italy  must  be  principaUy  attributed  to 
the  boldness  of  the  author  in  so  completely  eman- 
cipating himself  fix)m  the  fetters  of  the  dramatic 
unities.  The  severity  with  which  the  tragic  poets 
of  that  country  have,  in  general,  restricted  tiiem- 
selves  to  those  rules  has  been  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  obtain,  at  least,  temporaiy  distinction  for 
the  courage  of  the  writer  who  should  attempt  to 
violate  them.  Although  this  piece  comprises  a 
period  of  several  years,  and  that^  too,  in  days  so 
troubled  and  so  "  friU  of  fiLte"— days  in  which  the 
deepest  passions  and  most  powerful  eneigies  of 
the  human  mind  were  caUed  into  action  by  the 
strife  of  conflicting  interests — ^there  is,  neverthe- 
less!, as  great  a  deficiency  of  incident,  as  if  "  to  be 
bom  and  die"  made  aU  the  history  of  aspiring 
natures  contending  for  supremacy.  The  character 
of  the  hero  is  portrayed  in  words,  not  in  actions ; 
it  does  not  unfold  itself  in  any  struggle  of  opposite 
feelings  and  passions,  and  the  interest  excited  for 
him  only  commences  at  the  moment  when  it  ought 
to  have  reached  its  climax.  The  merits  of  the 
piece  maybe  summed  up  in  the  occasional  eneigy 
of  the  language  and  dignity  of  the  thoughts ;  and 
the  truth  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  cha* 
racterised,  as  weU  in  the  development  of  that 
suspicious  policy  distinguiHhing  the  system  of  the 
Venetian  government,  as  in  the  pictures  of  the 
fiery  Condottieri,  holding  their  councils  of 
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BY  Momx. 
Taa  tragedy,  though  inferior  in  power  and 
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intGreet  to  the  Aristodemo  of  the  eame  author,  is 
nevertheless  distingaished  by  beauties  of  a  high 
order,  and  such  as,  in  our  opinion,  fully  establish 
its  claims  to  more  general  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  reoeived.  Although  the  loftiness  and 
severity  of  Roman  manners,  in  the  days  of  the 
RepubUCy  have  been  sufficiently  preserved  to  give 
an  impressive  character  to  the  piece,  yet  those 
workings  of  passion  and  tenderness  —  without 
which  dignity  soon  becomes  monotonous,  and 
heroism  unnatural — have  not  been  (as  in  the  tra- 
gedies of  Alfieri  upon  similar  subjects)  too  rigidly 
suppressed. 

The  powerful  character  of  the  high-hearted 
Cornelia^  with  all  the  calm  collected  majesty  which 
our  ideas  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  naipe  of 
a  Roman  matron,  and  the  depth  and  sublimity 
of  maternal  affection  more  particularly  belonging 
to  the  mother  of  the  Qracchi,  are  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  the  softer  and  more  womanish  feel- 
ingB,  the  intense  anxieties,  the  sensitive  and  pas- 
sionate attachment^  embodied  in  the  person  of 
Sicinia,  the  wife  of  Qraochus.  The  appeals  made 
by  Gracchus  to  the  people  are  full  of  majestic 
eloquence ;  and  the  whole  piece  seems  to  be  ani- 
mated by  that  restless  and  untameable  spirit  of 
fireedom,  whose  immortalised  struggles  for  ascen- 
dency give  so  vivid  a  colourings  so  exalted  an 
interest,  to  the  annals  of  the  ancient  republics. 

The  tragedy  opens  with  the  soliloquy  of  Caius 
Qracchufli,  who  is  returned  in  secret  to  Rome, 
after  having  been  employed  in  rebuilding  Carthage, 
which  Sdpio  had  utterly  demoUshed. 

Caius,  in  Rome  behold  thyself  1    The  nig^t 
flath  spread  her  &vouring  shadows  o*er  thy  path : 
And  thou,  be  strong,  my  country !  for  thy  son 
Qraochus  is  with  thee  1    All  is  hush*d  around. 
And  in  deep  slumber ;  from  the  cares  of  day 
The  worn  plebeians  rest    Oh  1  good  and  true. 
And  only  Romans  I  your  repose  is  sweet, 
For  toil  hath  given  it  seat ;  'tis  calm  and  pure, 
For  no  remorse  hath  troubled  it.    Meanwhile, 
My  brother's  murderers,  the  patricians,  hold 
Inebriate  vigils  o'er  their  festal  boards, 
Or  in  dark  midni^t  councils  sentence  me 
To  death,  and  Rome  to  chains.    They  little  deem 
Of  the  unlook'd-for  and  tremendous  foe 
So  near  at  hand  ! — ^It  is  enough.    I  tread 
In  safety  my  paternal  threshold. — ^Yes  I 
This  is  my  own  1    0  mother  I  0  my  wife  ! 
My  child  ! — ^I  come  to  dry  your  tears.    I  come 
Strengthen'd  by  three  dread  furies : — One  is  wrath. 
Fired  by  my  country's  wrongs;  and  one  deep  love, 


For  those,  my  bosom's  inmates ;  and  the  third— 
Vengeance,  fierce  vengeance,  for  a  brother'a  blood ! 

His  soliloquy  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Fulvius,  his  friend,  with  whose  profligate  ohaiao- 
ter  and  unprincipled  designs  he  is  represented 
as  unacquainted.  From  the  opening  speech  made 
by  Fulvius  (before  he  is  aware  of  the  presence  of 
C^us)  to  the  slave  by  whom  he  is  attended,  it 
appears  that  he  is  just  returned  from  the  perpe- 
tration of  some  Clime;,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
disclosed  until  the  second  act 

The  suspicions  of  Caius  are,  however,  awakened, 
by  the  obscure  allusions  to  some  act  of  signal  bnt 
secret  vengeance,  which  Fulvius  throws  out  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  discussion. 

Ftd.  This  is  no  time  for  grief  and  feeble  teats, 
But  for  high  deeds. 

CaUti.  And  we  will  make  it  such.  [friends 

But  prove  we  first  our  strength.    Declare^  what 
(If  yet  misfortune  hath  her  friends)  remain 
True  to  our  cauael 

FUL  Few,  few,  but  valiant  hearts  ! 


Oh  I  what  a  change  is  here  1    There  was  a  time 
When,  over  aU  supreme,  thy  word  gave  law 
To  nations  and  their  rulers ;  in  thy  presence 
The  senate  trembled,  and  the  citasens         [word, 
FLock'd  round  thee  in  deep  reverence.    Then  a 
A  look  fix>m  Caius — a  salute,  a  smile,        [friend, 
Fill'd  them  with  pride.    Each  sought  to  be  the 
The  dient,  ay,  the  very  slave,  of  him, 
The  people's  idol ;  and  beholding  them 
Thus  prostrate  in  thy  path,  thou,  thou  thyself, 
Didst  blush  to  see  their  vileness  I    But  thy  fortune 
Is  waning  now,  her  glorious  phantoms  melt 
Into  dim  vapour ;  and  the  earthly  god. 
So  worahipp'd  once,  from  his  forsaken  shrines 
Down  to  the  dust  is  hurl'd. 
OaUu,  And  what  of  this? 
There  is  no  power  in  fortune  to  deprive 
Gracchus  of  Qracchus.    Mine  is  such  a  heart 
As  meets  the  storm  exultingly — a  heart 
Whose  stem  delight  it  is  to  strive  with  fiite. 
And  conquer.    Trust  me^  &te  is  terrible 
But  because  man  is  vile.    A  coward  first 
Made  her  a  deity. 


But  say,  what  thoughts 
Are  foster'd  by  the  people  1    Have  they  lost 
The  sense  of  their  misfortunes  ]    la  the  name 
Of  Qracchus  in  their  hearts — ^reveal  the  truth'" 
Already  numbered  with  forgotten  things? 
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PuL  A  hnete,  a  paBsiiig  brae^  now  her^  now 

Bonie  on  lijc^t  pinion — nich  the  people's  love  1 
Tei  bave  ^bey  claims  on  paidoi^  for  their  fSmlts 
An  of  their  nuseries;  sod  their  feebleness 
Is  to  their  woes  proportionU    Hsplj  stUl 
The  eecret  sigh  of  their  fuU  hearts  is  thine. 
But  their  Iqw breathe  it  not   Their  grief  is  mute; 
And  the  deep  paHoneso  of  their  timid  mien. 
And  fljes  in  fix*d  despondence  bent  on  earth. 
And  Bometimes  a  fiunt  muxmur  of  th j  name^ 
Alooe  aoense  them.    Th^  sie  hnsh*d — ^for  now 
Not  one,  nor  two^  their  ^rrsnts ;  bat  a  host 
Whose  nnmbeiB  sre  the  numbers  of  the  rich. 
And  the  pstricisn  Bomsns.    Tes  1  and  well 
Kqr  proud  oppression  danntlessly  go  forth. 
For  Borne  is  widow'd !    Distant  wars  engsge 
The  noUest  of  her  youth,  by  IU>ius  led. 
And  bat  the  weak  remain.    Hence  every  heart 
Sickens  with  Toiceless  terror;  and  the  people, 
Sobdued  and  trembling  tarn  to  thee  in  thought» 
Bit  yet  STB  silent 

CbiwL  I  will  make  them  heaid. 
Borne  is  a  shimbering  lion,  sod  my  voioe 
Shall  mke  the  mighty.    Thou  shalt  see  I  oame 
Prepared  for  all;  and  ss  I  tracked  the  deep 
For  Bome,  my  dangers  to  my  spirit  grew 
fWniliar  in  its  musingBi    With  a  voice       [waves 
Of  wnth  the  loud  winds  fiercely  sweU'd ;  the 
Hottei'd  sixmnd;  heaven  flssh*d  in  lightning  forth, 
And  the  psle  steersmen  trembled :  I  the  while 
Stood  on  the  toosing  end  bewildered  bark. 
Retired  and  ehioaded  in  my  mantle's  folds, 
With  thoaghtfiil  eyes  cast  down,  and  all  absorb'd 
In  a  &r  deeper  storm  I    Around  my  hearty 
Gathering  in  secret  then,  my  spirit's  powers 
Held  oooncQ  with  themselves;  and  on  my  thoughts 
Hy  countiy  rose^ — and  I  foresaw  the  snaree^ 
^  treadheries  of  ()pimiu%  and  the  senate^ 
And  my  false  friends,  awaiting  my  return. 


^riua !  I  wept;  but  they  were  tears  of  rage ! 
Fcff  I  was  wrought  to  frenzy  by  the  thought 
Of  my  wrong*d  countiy,  and  of  him,  that  brother 
Whose  ahade  through  ten  long  years  hath  sternly 

cried 
'^eogesnoe  I* — ^nor  found  it  yet 

ALItisfiilfiUU 

Ciitu.  And  howl 

iUL  Thou  Shalt  be  told. 

Cam,  Explain  thy  worda 

P^  Then  know— ^incautioas  that  I  am  0 

CantL  Why  thus 
FalteiB  thy  voice?    Why  speek'st  thou  not  1 


FuL  Forgive  1 
E'en  friendship  sometimes  hath  its  secrets. 

Oamt.  Not 
True  friendship  never ! 


i  afterwards  inquires  what  part  his  brother- 
in-law,  Sdpio  Emilianua^  is  likely  to  adopt  in  their 
enterprises. 

His  high  renown — 
The  glorious  deeds,  whereby  was  eam'd  his  name 
Of  second  Africsnus;  and  Ui»  blind. 
Deep  reverence  paid  him  by  the  people's  hesrts, 
Who,  knowing  him  their  foe^  respect  him  still — 
All  this  disturbs  me :  hardly  will  be  won 
Our  day  of  victory,  if  by  him  withstood. 

FuL  Tet  won  it  lAott  be.  If  but  this  thou  foar'st, 
Then  be  at  peace. 

CatMf.  I  understand  thee  not  [wsste 

FvL  Thou  wilt  ere  long*    But  here  we  vainly 
Our  time  and  words.  Soon,will  the  morning  break, 
Nor  know  thy  friends  as  yet  of  thy  return ; 
I  fly  to  cheer  them  with  the  tidings. 

Oaku.  Stayl 

FuL  And  wherefore  t 

Cbuif.  To  reveal  thy  meaning. 

FuL  Peace! 
I  hear  the  sound  of  steps. 

This  conversation  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Cornelia,  with  the  wife  and  child  of  Caius. 
They  are  about  to  seek  an  aiylum  in  the  house 
of  Kmilianufs  by  whom  Cornelia  has  been  warned 
of  the  imminent  danger  which  menaces  the  frmily 
of  her  son  from  the  fury  of  the  patricianfl;,  who 
intend,  on  the  following  dsy,  to  sbrogate  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Gracchi  in  fitvour  of  the  plebeians. 
The  joy  and  emotion  of  Giaoohus»  on  thus  meet- 
ing with  his  frmily,  may  appear  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  his  having  remained  so  long  engaged 
in  political  discussion,  on  the  threshold  of  their 
abode,  without  ever  having  made  an  inquiry  after 
their  welfare ;  but  it  would  be  somewhat  unrea- 
sonable to  try  the  conduct  of  a  Roman  (parti- 
cularly in  a  tragedy)  by  the  laws  of  nature.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  are  disposed  to  condemn  the 
principles  which  seem  to  be  laid  down  for  the 
delineation  of  Roman  character  in  dramatic  poetry, 
let  us  recollect  that  the  general  habits  of  the 
people  whose  institutions  gave  birth  to  the  fearful 
grandeur  displayed  in  the  actions  of  the  elder 
Brutus,  and  whose  towering  spirit  was  fostered  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  contemplation  of  it,  must  hsTe 
been  deeply  tinctured  by  the  austerity  of  even 
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their  Tiitoea.  Shakspeare  alone,  without  com- 
promismg  the  dignity  of  his  RoTnana,  has  diaen- 
cumbered  them  of  the  formal  scholastic  drapery 
which  seems  to  be  their  i^fleial  garb,  and  has 
stamped  their  features  with  the  general  attributes 
of  human  nature,  without  efiEkdng  the  impress 
which  distinguished  "  the  men  of  iron,"  fix>m  the 
nations  who  "  stood  still  before  them." 

The  first  act  condudes  with  the  parting  of  Caiua 
andFulvius  in  wrath  and  suspicion — GomeUa  hav- 
ing accused  the  latter  of  an  attempt  to  seduce  her 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Sdpio,  and  of  concealing  the 
most  atrocious  designs  under  the  mask  of  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

Of  Uberty 
What  'speak'st  thou^  and  to  whom  1    Thou  host 

no  shame — 
No  virtue — and  thy  boast  is,  to  be  free  1 
Oh  1  zeal  for  liberty  I  eternal  mask 
Assumed  by  eveiy  crime  I 

In  the  second  act^  the  death  of  Emilianus  is 
announced  to  Opimius  the  consul,  in  the  presence 
of  Qracchus,  and  the  intelligence  is  accompanied 
by  a  rumour  of  his  having  perished  by  assassina- 
tion. The  mysterious  expressions  of  Fulvius,  and 
the  accusation  of  Cornelia,  immediately  recur  to 
the  mind  of  Caiu&  The  following  scene,  in  which 
his  vehement  emotion,  and  high  sense  of  honour, 
are  well  contrasted  with  the  cold-blooded  sophistiy 
of  Fulviusy  is  powerfully  wrought  up. 

CaiuM.  Back  on  my  thoughts  the  words  of  Ful- 
vius  rush. 
Like  darts  of  fire.    All  hell  is  in  my  heart ! 

{FtMiu  eiUen,) 
Thou  comest  in  time.     Speak,  thou  perfidious 

friend! 
Scipio  lies  murdered  on  his  bed  of  death  ! — 
Who  slew  him  1 

Ful  Ask*8tthoume1 

OcUui,  Thee  I  thee,  ^o  late 
Didst  in  such  words  discourse  of  him  as  now 
Assure  me  thou  *rt  his  murderer.    Traitor,  speak  I 

Fid,  If  thus  his  £b^  doth  weigh  upon  thy  heart. 
Thou  art  no  longer  Gracchus,  or  thou  ravest  I 
More  grateful  praise  and  wanner  thanks  might 

well 
Reward  the  generous  courage  which  hath  fz-eed 
Rome  from  a  tyrant,  Qracchus  from  a  foe. 

Cttiua,  Then  he  was  slain  by  thee  1 

FuL  Ungrateful  friend  ! 
Why  dost  thou  tempt  me  1    Danger  menaces 


Thy  honour.    Freedom's  wavering  light  is  dim ; 

Rome  wears  the  fetters  of  a  guilty  senate ; 

One  Scipio  drove  thy  brother  to  a  death 

Of  in&my,  another  seeks  thy  fall ; 

And  when  one  noble,  one  determined  stroke 

To  thee  and  thine  assures  the  victory,  wreaks 

The  people's  vengeance,  gives  thee  life  and  fame 

And  padfies  thy  brothers  angry  shade, 

Is  it  a  cause  for  wailing  t    Am  I  call'd 

For  thit  a  murderer  1    Go  I — ^I  say  once  more, 

Thou  art  no  longer  Gracchus,  or  thou  ravest ! 

Cbuct.  I  know  thee  now,  barbarian  1  Would'st 
thou  serve 
My  cause  with  crimes  1 

FuL  And  those  of  that  proud  man 
Whom  I  have  slain,  and  thou  dost  mourn,  are  thes 
To  be  foxgotteni    Hath  oblivion  then 
Shrouded  the  stem  destroyer's  ruthless  work, 
The  fiunine  of  Numantia !    Such  a  deed 
As  on  our  name  the  world's  deep  curses  drew ! 
Or  the  four  hundred  Lusian  youths  betray  d, 
And  with  their  bleeding,  mutilated  limbs 
Back  to  their  parents  sentt    Is  this  fozgot! 
Go,  ask  of  Carthage  ! — ^bid  her  wasted  shores 
Of  him,  this  reveller  in  blood,  recount 
The  terrible  achievements !    At  the  cries, 
The  groans,  th*  unutterable  pangs  of  those, 
The  more  than    hundred   thousand   wrctdic^ 

doom'd 
(Of  every  age  and  sex)  to  fire,  and  sword, 
And  fetters,  I  could  marvel  that  the  earth 
In  horror  doth  not  open  I     They  were  fdes, 
They  were  barbarians,  but  unarm'd,  subdued, 
Weeping,  imploring  mercy  I    And  the  law 
Of  Roman  virtue  is,  to  spare  the  weak, 
To  tame  the  lofty  I    But  in  other  lands, 
Why  should  I  seek  for  records  of  his  crimes. 
If  here  the  sufiering  people  ask  in  vain 
A  little  earth  to  lay  their  bones  in  peacel 
If  the  decree  which  yielded  to  their  claims 
So  brief  a  heritage,  and  the  which  to  seal 
Thy  brother's  blood  was  shed — ^if  this  remain 
Still  fruitless,  still  delusive,  who  was  he    [dared 
That  mock'd  its  power  t—Who  to  all  Rome  de- 
Thy  brother's  death  was  just,  vras  needful  t— Who 
But  Scipio  1   And  remember  thou  the  words 
Which  burst  in  thunder  from  thy  lips  e'en  then. 
Heard  by  the  people  !    Caius,  in  my  heart 
They  have  been  deeply  treasured.    He  must  die, 
(Thusdid'stthou8peak)thistyrantI  Wehaveneed 
That  he  should  perish  I    I  have  done  the  deed ; 
And  call'st  thou  me  his  murderer  1    If  the  blow 
Was  guilt,  then  thou  art  guilty.    From  thy  b'ps 
The  sentence  came — ^the  crime  is  thine  alone. 
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I,  ihj  dfiTotod  friend,  did  but  obey 
Tfay  mandate. 

Cbtai.  Thou  my  friend !    I  am  not  one 
To  cbU  a  viUBin  friend.    Let  thundera,  fraught 
WiUi  ikte  and  death,  awake  to  acatter  those 
Who,  bringing  liberty  through  paths  of  blood, 
Bring  chains  I — degrading  Freedom's  lofty  self 
Below  e'en  Blxferfs  lerel  1    Say  thou  not. 
Wretch]  that  the  sentence  and  the  guUt  were 

mine! 
I  wiflh'd  him  slain ! — ^"tiB  so — but  by  the  axe 
Of  high  and  public  justice — that  whose  stroke 
On  thy  Tile  head  will  £b1L    Thou  hast  disgraced 
Unutterably  my  name :  I  bid  thee  tremble  1 

FuL  Caiua,  let  insult  cease^  I  counsel  thee : 
Let  insult  cease !    Be  the  deed  just  or  guilty, 
Enjoj  its  fruits  in  silence.    Force  me  not 
To  ntter  more. 

Caku,  And  what  hast  thou  to  sayl 

FvL  That  which  I  now  suppress. 

CoHii.  How  I  are  there  yet, 
Perchance,  more  crimes  to  be  reveal'd  ? 

Pul  I  know  not. 

CtMu.  Thou  knoVst  not! — Horror  chills  my 
curdling  veixis; 
I  dan  not  ask  thee  further. 

PuL  Thou  dost  welL 

Cakt,  What  saidat  thou? 

FuL  Nothing. 

Cam.  On  my  heart  the  words 
PresB  heavily.    Oh  1  what  a  fearful  light 
BmstB  o'er  my  soul ! — Hast  thou  accomplices] 

FuL  Insensate  I  ask  me  not. 

Cttiu.  I  must  be  told. 

FwL  Away  1 — thou  wilt  repent. 

CaiuL  Ko  more  of  this,  for  I  wUl  know. 

FuL  Thouwiltl 
Aiik  then  ihj  sister. 

Caku  [aknc)  Ask  my  sister  f    What ! 
Ib  she  a  murderess  1    Hath  my  sister  slain 
Herlordi    Oh  I  crime  of  darkest  dye  I    Oh  I  name 
Till  now  un8ta]n*d,  name  of  the  Qraoohi,  thus 
Condgn'd  to  infamy  ! — to  in&my  t 
The  Tery  hair  doth  rise  upon  my  head, 
ThriU'd  by  the  thought  1    Where  shaU  I  find  a 

place 
To  hide  my  ahame,  to  lave  the  branded  stains 
From  this  dishonoui'd  brow  t    What  should  I  do  1 
"^Itere  is  a  Toice  whose  deep  tremendous  tones 
Munnur  within  my  heart,  and  sternly  cxy, 
"Anaj  1— and  pause  not — day  thy  guilty  sister!** 
Voice  of  lost  honour,  of  a  noble  line 
I^iflgraced,  I  will  obey  thee  I — ^terribly 
Thou  catt'st  for  blood,  sod  thou  shalt  be  appeased. 


PATRIOTIC  EFFUSIONS  OF  THE  ITALIAN 

POETS. 

Wbokvib  has  attentlTely  studied  the  works  of 
the  Italian  poets,  fiY>m  the  days  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch  to  those  of  Foscolo  and  Pindemonte, 
must  have  been  struck  with  those  allusions  to  the 
glory  and  the  &11,  the  renown  and  the  degradar 
tion,  of  Italy,  which  give  a  melancholy  interest  to 
their  pages.  Amidst  all  the  viciasitudes  of  that 
devoted  country,  the  warning  voice  of  her  bards  has 
still  been  heard  to  prophe^  the  impending  storm, 
and  to  call  up  such  deep  and  spirit-stirring  recol- 
lections from  the  glorious  past>  as  have  resounded 
through  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  loudest 
tumults  of  those  discords  which  have  made  her — 

"  Long,  long,  a  bloody  itage 
For  peCtj  Mngling*  taoie, 
Their  mlierabto  game 
Of  pony  war  to  wage.'* 

There  is  something  very  affecting  in  these  vain, 
though  exalted  aspirations  after  that  independence 
which  the  Italians,  as  a  nation,  seem  destined 
never  to  regain.  The  strains  in  which  their  high- 
toned  feelings  on  this  subject  are  recorded,  pro- 
duce on  our  minds  the  same  effect  with  the  song 
of  the  imprisoned  bird,  whose  melody  is  fraught, 
in  our  imagination,  with  recollections  of  the  green 
woodland,  the  free  air,  and  unbounded  sky.  We 
soon  grow  weaiy  of  the  perpetual  violett  and 
aephyn,  whose  cloying  sweetness  pervades  the 
sonnets  and  canzoni  of  the  minor  Italian  poets, 
till  we  are  ready  to  "die  in  aromatic  pain;"  nor 
is  oiur  interest  much  more  excited  even  by  the 
everlasting  laurd  which  inspires  the  enamoured 
Petraroh  with  so  ingenious  a  variety  of  coneetti, 
as  might  reasonably  cause  it  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  beautiful  Laura,  or  the  emblematic  tree,  are 
the  real  object  of  the  bard's  affection ;  but  the 
moment  a  patriotic  chord  is  struck,  oiur  feelings 
are  awakened,  and  we  find  it  easy  to  sympathise 
with  the  emotions  of  a  modem  Boman,  sur- 
rounded by  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol ;  a  Venetian 
when  contemplating  the  proud  trophies  won  by 
his  ancestors  at  Byzantitun;  or  a  Florentine 
amongst  the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  OrocCb  It  is  not,  perhaps,  new 
the  time  to  plead,  with  any  effect,  the  cause  of 
Italy;  yet  cannot  we  consider  that  nation  as 
altogether  degraded,  whose  Hterature,  from  the 
dawn  of  its  majestic  immortality,  has  been  con- 
secrated to  the  nurture  of  every  generous  prin- 
ciple and  ennobling  recollection;  and  whose 
"choice  and  master  spirits,**  under  the  most 
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adverse  circumstanoeB,  have  kept  alive  a  flame, 
which  may  well  be  considered  as  imperiahable, 
since  the  "ten  thousand  tyrants"  of  the  land 
hare  failed  to  quench  its  brightness.  We  present 
our  readers  with  a  few  of  the  minor  efiosionsy  in 
which  the  indignant  though  imavailing  regrets  of 
those  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Alfieri,  are 
"slaves,  yet  stUl  indignant  slayes,"^  have  been 
feelingly  portrayed. 

The  first  of  these  productions  must,  in  the 
original,  be  famiUar  to  eveiy  reader  who  has  any 
acquaintance  with  Italian  literature. 


VINCENZO  DA  FILICAJA. 

Whsit  from  the  mountain's  brow  the  gathering 
shades 

Of  twilight  fall,  on  one  deep  thought  I  dwell : 
Day  beams  o*er  other  lands,  if  here  she  fiides, 

Nor  bids  the  imiverse  at  onoe  fiurewell. 
But  thou,  I  cry,  my  country  !  what  a  night 

Spreads  o'er  thy  glories  one  dark  sweeping  pall ! 
Thy  thousand  triumphs,  won  by  valour's  might 

And  wisdom's  voice — ^what  now  remains  of  all  1 
And  see'st  thou  not  th'  ascending  flame  of  war 
Burst  through  thy  darkness,  reddening  from  afarl 

Is  not  thy  misery's  evidence  complete  1 
But  if  endurance  can  thy  &11  delay. 
Still,  still  endure,  devoted  one  I  and  say. 

If  it  be  victory  thus  but  to  retard  defeat 


CARLO  MARIA  MAOQL 

I  CRT  aloud,  and  ye  shall  hear  my  call, 
Amo,  Sessino,  Tiber,  Adrian  deep,  [sleep 

And  blue  Tyrrhene !  Let  him  first  roused  from 

Startle  the  next  I  one  peril  broods  o'er  alL 

It  nought  avails  that  Italy  should  plead, 
Foigetting  valour,  sinking  in  despair. 
At  stiangerB*  feet  !~our  land  is  all  too  fiur ; 

Nor  tear^  nor  prayers,  can  check  ambition's  speed. 

In  vain  her  fiided  cheek,  her  humbled  eye, 

For  pardon  sue ;  'tis  not  her  agony. 
Her  death  alone  may  now  appease  her  foes. 

Be  theirs  to  suffer  who  to  combat  shun  1 

But  oh,  weak  pride  t  thus  feeble  and  undone, 
Nor  to  wage  batUe  nor  endure  repose  I 

1  **  BehkTi  siam,  ma  flchiavi  ognor  frgHMntL**— Alvtbiu. 


ALESSANDRO  MARCHETTL 

Italia.  1  oh,  no  more  Italia  now ! 

Scarce  of  her  form  a  vestige  dost  thou  wear : 
She  was  a  queen  with  glory  mantled— thou, 

A  slave,  degraded,  and  oompell'd  to  bear,  [cars 

Chains  gird  thy  hands  and  feet;  deep  douda  of 
Darken  thy  brow,  onoe  radiant  as  thy  skifls; 

And  shadows,  bom  of  terror  and  despair— 
Shadows  of  deathhave  dinmi'd  thy  glorious  eyes. 
Italia !  oh,  Italia  now  no  more  1 

'EoT  thee  my  team  of  shame  and  anguish  flow ; 
And  the  glad  strains  my  lyre  was  wont  to  pour 

Are  changed  to  diige-notes :  but  my  deepest  woe 
Is,  that  base  herds  of  thine  own  sons  the  while 
Behold  thy  miseries  with  insulting  smile. 


ALESSANDRO  PEOOLOTTI. 

She  that  cast  down  the  empires  of  the  world. 

And,  in  her  proud  triumphal  course  throu^ 
Rome, 
Dragg'd  them,  from  freedom  and  dominion  huri'd, 

Bound  by  the  hair,  pale,  humbled,  and  o'eroome : 
I  see  her  now,  dismantled  of  her  state, 

Spoil'd  of  her  sceptre,  crouching  to  the  ground 
Beneath  a  hostile  cai>— and  lo  1  the  weight 

Of  fetters,  her  imperial  neck  around  ! 
Oh  !  that  a  stranger's  envious  hands  had  wrought 

This  desolation  1  for  I  then  would  say, 
«  Vengeance,  Italia  1"— in  the  burning  thought 

Losing  my  grief :  but  'tis  th'  ignoble  sway 
Of  vice  hath  boVd  thee  I    Discord,  slothful  case, 
Thein  is  that  victor  car;  thy  tyrant  lords  are  these. 


FRANCESCO  MARLA  DE  CONTL 

THE  SHORE  OV  A7RI0A. 

Tnjssail  whose  steps  those  desert  sands  explore, 

Where  verdure  never  spreads  its  bri^t  anrav ; 
Enow,  'twas  on  this  inhospitable  shore 

From  Pompey's  heart  the  life-blood  ebb'd  away. 

Twas  here  betray'd  he  fell,  neglected  lay; 
Nor  found  his  relics  a  sepulchral  stone. 

Whose  life,  so  long  a  bii^t  triumphal  day. 
O'er  Tiber's  wave  supreme  in  glory  shone ! 
Thou,  stranger  1  iffrombarbarous  climes  thy  birth, 
Look  round  ezultingly,  and  bless  the  earth 

Where  Rome^  with  him,  sawpowerandvirtaie  die ; 
But  if  *tis  Roman  blood  that  fills  thy  veins. 
Then,  son  of  heroes  I  think  upon  thy  chains* 

And  bathe  with  tears  the  grave  of  liberty. 


JEU-D'ESPRIT  ON  THE  WORD    "BARB. 
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JEU-D' ESPRIT  ON  THE  WORD  "BARR- 

["  It  «■•  attlHr  dmlBg  the  pnia&t  or  a  ftitnn  tM  to  tho 
frindi,>  tlat  the  Jem-drespHt  mw  prodnotd  which  Mn 
Ueniet  nnd  to  caD  hv '  ihtBt  of  fiMgariot '  on  tho  uw  of  the 
word  Bvh.  ▲  contlenuui  had  raqnotod  her  to  fkimiih  him 
vithnntaattiocttiM  from  tho  old  EngUih  writen,  proTing 
dot  tUi  tann  mt  la  Hit  M  appliod  to  a  ftoed.  Bhotwy 
Aadtj  aoppliod  him  with  tho  fDDowiiiff  fruttmtiimf,  which 
mn  ■iHlMi  down  ohnoit  impronyto ;  tho myrtWcotton  ■iio» 
oeeded  pafBctly,  and  was  not  diiooTerad  nntfl  lomo  timoaftor- 
wiHa."— Jtaitftfr,  p.  43.] 

Thi  wirrior  donn'd  his  well-woni  gjub. 

And  pnmdl J  ivaved  his  creet* 
He  mounted  on  his  jet-black  barb, 

Andpnthislaaoeinxertk      FMBOts  Reiiquei. 

EftBOODB  the  wight,  withooten  more  delay, 
Spoir'd  his  brown  barb,  and  rode  fall  swiftly  on 

SFiirsxR. 


Haik  I  WIS  tt  not  the  tnunpet^s  Toioe  I  heard  t 
The  Boul  of  battle  is  awake  within  me  I 
The  fiite  of  ages  and  of  empires  hangs 
On  this  dread  hour.    Why  am  I  not  in  arms  t 
Bring  my  good  lance,  caparison  my  steed  1 
Bve,  idle  grooms  t  are  ye  in  league  against  me  t 
Harte  with  my  batrh,  or,  by  the  holy  safikts, 
Ye  than  not  lire  to  saddle  him  to-morrow  f 

MASBIirOKB. 

Ko  Booner  had  the  pearlehedding  fingers  of  the 
yoong  Anrorm  tremulooaly  unlocked  the  oriental 
portalfl  of  the  golden  horiaon,  than  the  graceful 
Hower  of  chivalzy  and  the  bright  cynosure  of 
Udiea^  eyee— he  of  the  damling  breastplate  and 
svanlike  plumo — qnang  impatiently  fh>m  the 
ooQch  of  dumbear,  and  eagerly  mounted  the  noble 
^orft  presented  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Aspra- 
montania.  Sib  Pamp  SmHir's  Arcadia, 

See'it  thou  yon  chief  whose  presence  seems  to  rule 
The  storm  of  battle  1    Lo  1  where'er  he  moves 
Desth  foQowB.     Oaraage  sits  upon  his  crest — 
F^  on  his  sword  is  throned — and  his  white  barb, 
As  a  proud  oouner  of  Apollo's  chariot^ 
Seems  breathing  firei  Pottib's  .AcAy^ui. 

Oh  !  boonie  look*d  my  ain  true  kni^t, 

His  6ar6  so  proudly  reining; 
I  watdi'd  him  till  my  tearfu*  sight 

Grew  amaist  dim  wi'  straining. 

Border  MinitreUff, 


*  TIw  funfly  of  the  lato  Henry  Parii,  Esq.,  Wavortrao 
I^>^wirIifeqiooL 


Why,  he  can  heel  the  lavolt^  and  wind  a  fiexy 
barb,  as  well  as  any  gallant  in  Christendom.  He's 
the  very  pink  and  mirror  of  accomplishment 

Shaksfkabs. 

Fair  star  of  beauty's  heayen  1  to  coll  thee  mine. 
All  other  joys  I  joyously  would  yield ; 

My  knightly  crest,  my  bounding  barb  resign, 
Forthepoor  shepherd's  crook  and  daisied  field ; 

For  courts  or  camps  no  wish  my  soul  would  prove, 

So  thou  wouldst  Uve  with  me,  and  be  my  love  ! 

Eabl  or  SaBBXT's  Poenw. 

For  thy  dear  love  my  weary  soul  hath  grown 
Heedless  of  youthful  sports :  I  seek  no  more 

Or  joyous  dance,  or  music's  thrilling  tone, 
Or  joys  that  once  could  charm  in  minstrel  lore. 

Or  knightly  tilt  where  steel-clad  champions  meet, 

Borne  on  impetuous  barbt  to  bleed  at  beauty's  feet 

Shakspbabb's  SonnOi, 

As  a  warrior  dad 
In  sable  arms^  like  chaos  dull  and  sad. 

But  mounted  on  a  barb  as  white 

As  the  freah  new-bom  lights — 

So  the  black  night  too  soon 
Came  riding  on  the  bright  and  silver  moon, 

Whose  radiant  heavenly  ark 
2Cade  all  the  clouds,  beyond  her  influence,  seem 

E'en  more  than  doubly  dark. 
Mourning,  aU  widoVd  of  her  glorious  beam. 

Cowlby. 


THE  FEVER  DREAM. 

[Amongst  tho  vocy  few  ipodiiMni  that  havo  boon  praienred 
of  Mn  Hemansl  llfoller  ofAislons,  which  iho  novor  wroio 
with  any  othtf  Tlew  than  tho  momontaiy  amnaenieiit  of  her 
own  hnmodiato  drdo,  fa  a  letter  addxoaed  about  thfa  time  to 
her  ditflr  who  wao  then  traToUing  in  Italy.  Tho  foUowfaig 
oxtntcta  from  tliii  fiunHiar  epiitlo  may  MrTe  to  ihow  her 
bcllity  in  a  ityle  of  oomporition  which  iho  latterly  entirely 
diioontlnued.  The  flnt  pert  alludes  to  a  stnwgo  fluicy  pro- 
dnoed  by  an  attack  of  fever,  tho  description  of  wliidi  had 
given  rise  to  many  pieasentrlea— being  an  imaginaiy  Toyago 
to  China,  performed  in  a  ooooa-nut  shdl  with  that  eminent 
old  English  worthy,  John  Erelyn.] 

Apbopos  of  your  illness,  pray  give,  if  you  please. 
Some  account  of  the  converseyouheld  on  highseas 
With  Evelyn,  the  excellent  author  of  "  Sylva," 
A  work  that  is  very  much  prised  at  BronwylfiL 
I  think  that  old  Neptune  was  visited  ne'er 
In  so  well-rigged  a  ship,  by  so  well-matched  a  pair. 
There  could  not  have  fiillen,  dear  H.,  toyour  lot  any 
Companion  more  pleasant,  since  you're  fond  of 

botany. 
And  hi*  horticultural  talents  are  known. 
Just  as  well  as  Canova's  for  fiishioniug  stouo. 
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THE  FEVER  DREAM. 


Of  the  vessel  you  sail'd  in,  1  just  will  remark 
That  I  ne*er  heard  before  of  so  curious  a  bark. 
Of  gondola,  coracle,  pirogue,  canoe, 
I  have  read  very  often,  as  doubtless  have  you ; 
Of  the  Aigo  conveying  that  hero  young  Jason ; 
Of  the  ship  moor'd  by  Tnjan  in  Nemi's  deep  basin; 
Of  thegalley  (in  Plutarch  youll  find  thedescription) 
Which  bore  along  Cydnus  the  royal  Egyptian ; 
Of  that  wonderful  fiigate  (see  "Curse  of  Kehama*^ 
Which  wafted  fair  Kailyal  to  regions  of  Brama, 
And  the  venturous  barks  of  Columbus  and  Gama. 
But  Columbus  and  Gama  to  you  must  resign  a 
Full  half  of  their  fame,  since  yoiur  voyage  to  China, 
(Tm  Bstonish'd  no  shocking  disaster  befel,) 
In  that  swifl-eailing  first-rate — a  ooooarnut  shell ! 

Ihope,  my  dear  H.,  that  you  touch'd  at  Loo  Choo, 
That  abode  of  a  people  so  gentle  and  true. 
Who  with  arms  and  with  money  have  nothing  to  do. 
Howcalm  must  their  lives  be!  so  fineefrom  all  fears 
Of  running  in  debt»  or  of  running  on  spears  I 
Oh  dear  I  what  an  Eden ! — a  land  without  money  I 
It  excels  e'en  the  region  of  milk  and  of  honey. 
Or  the  vale  of  Cashmere,  as  described  in  a  book 
Full  of  musk,  gems,  and  roses,  and  call'd  "  Lalla 
Rookh." 

But,  of  all  the  enjoyments  you  have,  none  would 
e'er  be 
More  valued  by  me  than  a  chat  with  Acerbi, 
Of  whose  travels — ^related  in  elegant  phrases — 
I  have  seen  many  extracts,  and  heard  many  praises, 
And  have  copied  (you  know  I  let  nothing  escape) 
His  striking  account  of  the  frozen  North  Cape. 
I  think  'twas  in  his  works  I  read  long  ago 
(I've  not  the  best  memory  for  dates,  as  you  know,) 
Of  a  warehouse,  wheresugar  and  treacle  were  stored. 
Which  tookfire  (Isuppose  beingmade  but  of  board) 
In  the  icy  domains  of  some  rough  northern  hero. 
Where  the  cold  was  some  fifty  degrees  below  zero. 
Then  from  every  burnt  cask  as  the  treacle  rap  out, 
And  in  streams,  just  like  lava,  meander'd  aboutr 
Tou  may  fimcy  the  curious  effect  of  the  weather, 
The  fixKit,  and  the  fire,  and  the  treacle  together. 
When  my /rrt  for  a  moment  had  harden'd  my  kut, 
My  9eo(md  burst  out,  and  all  melted  as  fiist ; 
To  win  their  sweet  prise  long  the  rivals  fbught  on. 
But  I  quite  foi^et  which  of  the  elements  won. 

But  a  truce  with  all  joking — ^I  hope  youll  excuse 
me, 
Sincelknow  youstilllove  to  instruct  andamuseme, 
For  hastily  putting  a  few  questions  down. 
To  which  answers  fromyou  all  mywishes  will  crown; 


For  you  know  I'm  so  fond  of  the  kad  of  Gorinnfl 
That  my  thoughts  are  still  dwelling  ito  predocti 

within. 
And  I  read  all  that  authors,  or  gravely  or  wittfly, 
Or  wisely  or  foolishly,  write  about  Italy ;    [tour, 
PVom  yoiur  shipmate  John  Evelyn's  amusing  old 
To  Forsyth's  one  volume,  and  Eustaoe's/ow, 
In  spite  of  Lord  Byron,  or  Hobhonse,  who  glanoes 
At  the  classical  Eustace,  and  says  he  romances. 
— ^Pray  describe  me  from  Venice,  (don't  think  it 

a  bore,) 
The  literal  state  of  the  &med  Bucentaur, 
And  whether  the  horseei,  that  once  were  the  eon's, 
Are  of  bright  yellow  brassi,  or  of  dark  dingy  bronze; 
For  some  travellers  say  one  thing,  and  some  say 

another,  [pother. 

Andl  can't  find  oat  which,  they  all  make  such i 
Oh  !  another  thing,  too,  which  Id  nearly  foigot, 
ilfv  the  songs  of  the  gondoliers  pleasing  or  noti 
These  are  matters  of  moment^  youll  sorely  aUoir, 
For  Venice  must  interest  all — even  now. 

These  points  being  settled,  I  ask  for  no  mora 
hencei,  [Iloreooe. 

But  should  wish  for  a  few  obeervationa  irom 
Let  me  know  if  the  Palaces  Stiozsi  and  Pitfci 
Are  finish'd;  if  not  'tis  a  shame  for  the  atf 
To  let  one  for  ages — ^was  e'er  such  a  thing  V- 
Its  entablature  want^  and  the  other  its  wing. 
Say,  too,  if  the  Dove  (should  you  be  there  at  Ea^i 
And  watch  her  swift  flight,  when  the  pnests  have 

released  her) 
Is  a  turtle,  or  ring-dove,  or  but  a  «oo(^»gaoOf 
Which  makes  people  guUe  in  the  name  of  ReUgioal 
Pray  tell  if  the  foreats  of  fiuned  Vallombroea 
Are  cut  down  or  not ;  for  this,  too,  is  a  Oota 
About  which  Fm  anxious — as  also  to  know 
If  the  Pandects,  so  fionous  long  ages  ago. 
Came  back  (above  all,  dont  forget  this  to  mention) 
To  that  manuscript  library  caUed  the  Laurentiia 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  by  chanee  have 
found  out,  [dooM; 

That  the  horses  are  bright  yellow  brass  beyond 
So  111  ask  you  but  this,  the  same  subject  poxaninfr 
Do  you  think  th^y  are  truly  Lysippui^a  doingi 
^When  to  Naples  you  get,  let  me  know,if  youwiD, 
If  the  Acqua  Tofiana's  in  fiuhion  there  still; 
For,  not  to  fisitigue  you  with  needless  verixMttyi 
'Tis  a  point  upon  which  I  feel  much  oorioaitj. 
I  ^ould  like  to  have  also,  and  not  written  ahahbilyi 
Your  opinion  about  the  Piecina  nUrabUe; 
And  whether  the  tomb,  which  is  near  Sannaaro'^ 
Is  decided  by  you  to  be  really  Maro'a 
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A  PRIZE  POEM. 


[In  1819,  ttwRojal  Society  of  LitentarsadTBrtiaedtlitlr  Intention  of  awirdlngaprlMfoirthebeftpoomon  "  Dftrtmoor ;  ** 
ud,  at  Bright  havo  been  ezpeclod,  many  competiton  antccod  tho  field.    In  the  following  Jnno,  the  palm  ma  awuded  to  Mn 
w— MM  §gg  |||9  eonpoaition  whldh  foDown 
Bhettaiwiiloi  to  tfaa  Menda  wiio  had  baaa  the  fliat  to  connj  toher  the  pleering  tetalUgaaea  of  her  nice— :~ 
**  What  with  Mvpriaa,  bintla,  and  pJeaiure,  I  am  mUy  atanoit  bawOdared.    I  wiih  youhad  but  eeen  the  cfaildrvn,  whan  the 

friie  waa  aanoimoad  to  them  yaitcfday The  Bishop's  kind  oommunleation  pat  oi  In  pnmaifon  of  the 

latiQriBg  InteUigenea  a  day  loonar  than  wa  ihonid  otherwln  have  known  It,  ai  I  did  not  raealTa  the  Secretary'^  letter  till  this 
■Mateg:  Baridei  ttaa  oflUal  aanomioement  of  the  priaa,  his  despatch  also  oontained  a  private  letter,  with  which,  although  It 
h  oaeof  criUctam,  I  isei  greatly  pleased,  as  it  shows  an  Intenst  in  my  IKaraiy  suocess,  which,  trom  so  '''■^<"ip*«*Hri1  a  writer 
ss  Mr  CM|y,  (of  conria  yoa  have  read  his  po«m  of  PoHr,)  cannot  bat  be  highly  gimtifying.'^ 

'*  Coaia,  bright  Improvtsmeat  1  on  the  car  of  Time, 
And  rule  the  spadoas  world  from  dime  to  dime. 
Thy  handmaid.  Art,  shall  every  wild  expk>re, 
Tkaoa  every  wave,  and  culture  avaiy  shore."  Campbvll. 

•'  May  ne'er 
That  true  socoesskm  fim  of  English  hearte. 
That  can  perceive,  not  lees  than  heretofoi* 
Oar  ancestors  did  foeHngly  perceive, 

thecharm  • 

Of  ploos  senUmant,  dillbssd  afiur. 
And  human  charity,  and  social  lova^" 


WOKOBWOKTO. 


AuDR  the  peopled  and  the  regid  isle, 
Wlioee  ytlm,  r^joiciiig  in  their  beauty,  smile ; 
Whote  dtieo^  fawlww  of  the  spoiler,  tower, 
And  Bead  on  eveiy  breese  a  voice  of  power; 
flath  Desolation  reared  herself  a  throne. 
And  maik'd  »  pathless  region  for  her  own  t 
T«  1  thoQ^  thy  turf  no  stain  of  carnage  wore 
When  bled  the  noble  hearts  of  many  a  shore ; 
Though  not »  hostile  step  thy  heath-flowers  bent 
When  empiies  toitei'd,  and  the  earth  was  rent ; 
Yet  lone,  as  if  some  txampler  of  mankind 
Hid  fltHl'd  life*B  busy  murmurs  on  the  wind. 
And,  flush'd  with  power  in  daring  pride's  excess^ 
Stamp'd  on  thy  soil  the  curse  of  barrenness; 
For  thee  in  'vain  descend  the  dews  of  heaven. 
In  Tain  the  sanbeam  and  the  shower  are  given, 
Wild  Bartmoor  1  thon  that^  midst  thy  mountains 

rode, 
Hart  robed  thyself  with  hanghty  solitude. 
As  s  dark  cknid  on  sommer's  desr  blue  sky, 
A  mounier,  circled  with  festivity  ! 
For  all  beyond  is  life  I — the  rolling  sea, 
The  rush,  the  swell,  whose  echoes  reach  not  thee. 
Tet  who  afaall  find  a  scene  so  wild  and  bare 
Bui  man  has  left  hia  lingering  ^nlcc8  therel 
?ea  on  mysterious  Afric*s  boundless  plains, 
Whers  noon  with  attributes  of  midnight  reigns, 


1   M 


la 


parte  of  Dartmoor,  the  sorftoe  U  thiddy  strewed 
which  In  many  Instanosa  appear  to  have  been 
Into  pOaa,  oo  the  tops  of  prominent  hlBodcs,  as  If 
b  iaitetioB  of  the  natonl  Tora.     The  Stone-barrows  of 


In  gloom  and  silence  fearfully  profound. 
As  of  a  world  unwaked  to  soul  or  sound. 
Though  the  sad  wanderer  of  the  burning  zone 
Feels,  as  amidst  infinity,  alone. 
And  naught  of  life  be  near,  his  camel's  tread 
Is  o'er  the  prostrate  cities  of  the  dead  1 
Some  column,  reared  by  long-forgotten  hands. 
Just  lifts  its  head  above  the  billowy  sands — 
Some  mouldering  shrine  still  consecrates  the  sceue. 
And  tells  that  glory'a  footstep  there  hath  been. 
There  hath  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  pass'd. 
Not  without  record ;  though  the  desert  blast, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Time,  hath  swept  away 
The  proud  creations  reared  to  brave  decay. 
But  thou,  lone  region !  whose  unnoticed  name 
No  lofty  deeds  have  mingled  with  their  £une, 
Who  shall  unfold  thine  annals) — ^who  shall  tell 
If  on  thy  soil  the  sons  of  heroes  fell. 
In  those  fiur  ages  which  have  left  no  trace. 
No  sunbeam,  on  the  pathway  of  their  race  1 
Though,  haply,  in  the  unrecorded  days 
Of  kings  and  chie&  who  pass'd  without  their  praise^ 
Thou  mightst  have  reared  the  valiant  and  the  free, 
In  history's  page  there  is  no  tale  of  thee. 

Tet  hast  thou  thy  memorials.    On  the  wild. 
Still  rise  the  cairns,  of  yore  all  rudely  piled,' 

Dartmoor  reeemble  the  eabrns  of  the  Chevlol  and  Grampian 
hlDs,  and  those  in  ComwalL'*'— flea  Cooks**  Topopraphiud 
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Bat  hallowed  by  that  iustiiict  which  reveres 
Things  fraught  with  characters  of  elder  years. 
And  such  are  these.    Long  centuries  are  flown, 
BoVd  many  a  crest,  and  shatter'd  many  a  throne, 
Mingling  the  urn,  the  trophy,  and  the  bust,    [dust 
With  what  they  hide — ^their  shrined  and  treasured 
Men  traverse  Alps  and  oceans,  to  behold 
Earth'sglorious  works  festminglingwithhermould; 
But  still  these  nameless  chronicles  of  death. 
Midst  the  deep  silence  of  the  unpeopled  heath. 
Stand  in  primeval  artlessnees,  and  wear 
The  same  sepulchral  mien,  and  almost  share 
Th'  eternity  of  nature,  with  the  forms      [storms. 
Of  the  crown'd  hills  beyond,  the  dwellings  of  the 

Yet  what  avails  it  if  each  moss-grown  heap 
Still  on  the  waste  its  lonely  vigils  keep. 
Guarding  the  dust  which  slumbers  well  beneath 
(Nor  needs  such  care)  from  eadi  cold  season's 

breath  1 
Where  is  the  voice  to  tell  their  tale  who  rest. 
Thus  rudely  pillow'd,.on  the  desert's  breast? 
Boththeswordsleepbesidethemi  E[athiherebeen 
A  sound  of  battle  midst  the  silent  scene 
Where  now  the  flocks  reposed— did  the  scythed  car 
Here  reiqp  its  harvest  in  the  ranks  of  war  1 
And  rise  these  piles  in  memoty  of  the  alaan, 
And  the  red  combat  of  the  mountain-plain  1 

It  may  be  thus : — ^the  vestiges  of  strife, 
Around  yet  lingering,  mark  the  steps  of  life. 
And  the  rude  arrow's  barb  remains  to  tell  ^ 
How  by  its  stroke,  perchance,  the  mighty  fell 
To  be  foigotten.    Yain  the  warrioi's  pride. 
The  chieftain's  power — ^they  had  no  bard,  and  died.' 
But  other  scenes,  from  their  untroubled  sphere. 
The  eternal  stars  of  night  have  witness'd  here. 
There  stands  an  altar  of  unsculptured  stone,' 
Far  on  the  moor,  a  thing  of  ages  gone, 
Propp'd  on  its  granite  pillars,  whence  the  rains 
And  pure  bright  dews  have  laved  the  crimson 

stains 
Left  by  dark  rites  of  blood :  for  here,  of  yore. 
When  the  bleak  waste  a  robe  of  forest  wore. 
And  many  a  crested  oak,  which  now  lies  low. 
Waved  its  wild  wreath  of  sacred  mistletoe — 

1  Flint  UTOw-hcads  have  boeisionaUy  been  found  upon 
DaHmoor. 

s  «  Vixeie  fortes  ante  Agamenmona 
Molt! ;  ted  omnee  lUaduTmabOes 
Urgentnr,  Ignotlqoe  longi 
Nocte,  caient  qola  vate  laao."— Horacb. 

"  Thej  had  no  poet,  and  th^  died.**— Popb's  TSncmtltttUm, 

•  On  the  east  of  Dartmow  an  wmeDnildloal  remains,  one 


Here,  at  dim  midnight,  through  the  haunted 

shade. 
On  druid-harps  the  quivering  moonbeam  pUy'd, 
And  spells  were  breathed,  that  fill'd  the  deepening 

gloom 
With  the  pale,  shadowy  people  of  the  tomb. 
Or,  haply,  torches  waving  through  the  nig^t 
Bade  the  red  caim-firee  blase  from  eveiy  height,* 
Like  battle-signals,  whose  unearthly  gleams 
Threw  o'er  the  desert's  hundred  hills  and  stroma, 
A  savage  grandeur;  while  the  stany  skies 
Rang  with  the  peal  of  mystic  harmonies, 
As  the  loud  harp  its  deep-toned  hymns  sent  forth 
To  the  storm-ruling  powers,  the  wargods  of  i^e 

North. 

But  wilder  sounds  were  there :  th'  implozing  ay 
That  woke  the  forest's  echo  in  reply. 
But  not  the  heart's  1    Unmoved  the  wisard  tnio 
Stood  round  their  human  victim,  and  in  vain 
His  prayer  for  mercy  rose;  in  vain  his  glance 
Look'd  up,  appealing  to  the  blue  expanse, 
Where  in  their  calm  immortal  beauty  shone 
Heaven's  cloudless  orbs.    "V^th  &int  and  Hunter 

moan. 
Bound  on  the  ahrine  of  sacrifice  he  lay,  * 
Till,  drop  by  drop,  life's  current  ebb'd  a^y ; 
Till  rock  and  turf  grew  deeply,  darkly  red, 
And  the  pale  moon  gleam'd  paler  on  the  dead. 
Have  such  things  been,  and  here  t— where  staHnes 

dwells 
Midst  the  rude  barrows  and  the  moorland  swelk, 
Thus  undisturbed  1    Oh  t  long  the  gulf  of  time 
Hath  closed  in  dnikness  o'er  those  days  of  crime, 
And  earth  no  vestige  of  their  path  retaina^ 
Save  such  as  these,  which  strew  her  loneliest  plains 
With  records  of  man's  conflicts  and  his  doom, 
His  spirit  and  his  dust — ^the  altar  and  the  tomh 

But  ages  roU'd  away :  and  England  stood 
With  her  proud  banner  streaming  o'er  the  flood ; 
And  with  a  lofty  calnmess  in  her  eye, 
And  regal  in  collected  miyesty. 
To  breast  the  storm  of  battle.    Every  breese 
Bore  sounds  of  triumph  o'er  her  own  blue  sees ; 
And  other  lands,  redeem'd  and  joyous,  drank 
The  life-blood  of  her  heroes,  as  they  sank 

of  which  Is  a  Cromlech,  whose  thfee  rough  ptOan  of  gmitte 
support  a  ponderous  table-stone,  and  fonn  a  Idnd  of  lvi« 
irregular  tripod. 

«  In  some  of  the  Druid  fesUtab,  fins  were  OgMsd  od  •> 
the  calms  and  eminences  around,  by  priests,  csnying  mov' 
torches.  AH  the  household  ftrss  were  previously  extingnid»d* 
and  those  who  were  thought  worthy  of  such  a  pdffkt»f  ^'^ 
allowed  to  relight  them  with  a  flaming  brand,  kindlid  st  tte 
consecrated  calm-fire. 
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On  the  nd  fields  they  won;  whose  wild  flowen 

WBTe 

Now  in  Inrarisnt  berafy  o*er  their  graye. 


Twis  then  the  capttves  of  Britsnnia's  war^ 
Here  hr  their  lovelj  soothem  dimes  sfiur 
In  bondage  pined ;  the  ipell-deluded  throng 
Drtggf d  at  imbition'B  chsriot^wheels  so  long 
To  die— hecanse  a  dopofc  ooold  not  dasp 
A  Boeptre  fitted  to  his  boundleBB  grasp  t 

Tea !  th^  whose  march,  had  xodfdthe  andent 

thrones 
And  temples  of  the  world — the  deepening  tones 
Of  idioaa  advandng  tmmpet  from  repose 
Had  startied  nationsj  wakening  to  their  woes— - 
Were priaonera  here.    And  there  wereaome  whose 

dreams  [streams. 

Were  of  sweet  homee^  by  chainleas  mountain- 
And  of  the  Tin»dad  hilU^  and  many  a  stiain 
And  fertal  mdody  of  Loire  or  Seine ; 
And  of  those  mothen  who  had  watoh'dand  wept^ 
When  on  the  field  the  nnshdtei'd  conscript  alept^ 
Bithed  with  the  midnight  dews.  And  some  were 

there 
Of  rtener  apirita^  harden'd  by  despair ; 
Wh<^  m  their  dsxk  imsginingi^  again 
Fired  the  rich  palace  and  the  statdy  fime, 
Dnsk  in  their  Tietim's  shriek,  as  mnsio*s  breath. 
And  lived  o'er  scenee^  the  fisstiTBls  of  death  ! 


And  there  was  mirth,  too  t — strange  and  ssrage 
mirth, 
Hon  fearful  hr  than  all  the  woes  of  earth  ! 
Tbe  lan^^iiter  of  cx>ld  hearts,  and  aoofi  that  spring 
Fnim  minds  fi>r  which  there  is  no  sacred  thing ; 
And  tnnaient  bursts  of  fierce,  exalting  glee — 
Tbeliiijhtmnifs  flsah  upon  its  blasted  toee  1 

But  etin,  howe'er  the  sonl's  disgolBe  were  worn, 
Ufrom  wild  revelry,  or  haughty  scorn. 
Or  buoyant  hope,  it  won  an  outward  show, 
waa  the  madE,  and  all  beneath  it— woe. 


Tet^  was  this  all  1  Amidst  .the  dnngeon-gloom, 
Tbe  Toid,  the  stillness  of  the  captiTe'a  doom, 
Were  there  no  deeper  thoughts  1    And  that  dark 

power 
To  whom  guilt  owes  one  late  but  dreadful  honr, 
Hie  mi^ty  debt  throuj^  yean  of  orime  delay'd, 
^  M  tbe  grare's,  inevitably  paid ; 


*1lMFNaelipitoiMn,tekenlntlw  wanwUhNifiolwD, 
oanfaedlaadepotonDBrtiiioor.  I 


Game  he  not  thither,  in  hia  burning  foroe, 
Tbe  lord,  the  tamer  of  dark  aouls — ^Bemorse  1 

Yes  I  as  the  ni^^t  calls  forth  from  sea  and  sky, 
From  breeze  and  wood,  a  solenm  harmony. 
Lost  when  the  swift  triumphant  wheds  of  day 
In  lic^t  and  sound  are  hunying  on  their  way : 
Thus,  from  tbe  deep  recesees  of  the  hearty 
The  voice  which  sleeps^  bat  never  dies,  might  start, 
Gall'd  up  by  solitude,  each  nerve  to  thrill 
With  accents  heard  not»  save  when  all  is  atiU  ! 

The  voice,  inaudible  when  havoc'a  strain 
Crudi*d  the  red  vintsge  of  devoted  Spain; 
Mute,  when  sienas  to  the  war-whoop  rung, 
And  the  broad  light  of  conflagration  sprung 
Vtom  the  south's  marble  dties;  hush*d  midst  cries 
That  told  the  heavens  of  mortal  agonies; 
But  gd=^Awng  silent  strength,  to  wake  at  last 
In  concentrated  thundera  of  the  past ! 

And  there,  perdianoe,  some  long-bewilder*d 
mind, 
Tom  from  its  lowly  sphere,  its  path  confined 
Of  village  dutiee^  in  the  Alpine  glen. 
Where  nature  cast  its  lot  midst  peasant  men ; 
Drawn  to  that  vortex,  whose  fierce  ruler  blent 
The  earthquake  power  of  each  wild  dement. 
To  lend  the  tide  whidi  bore  his  throne  on  high 
One  impulse  more  of  desperate  energy ; 
Mie^t — when  the  billow's  awful  rush  was  o'er 
Which  toss'd  its  wreck  upon  the  storm-beat  shore, 
Won  from  its  wanderings  past,  by  suffering  tried, 
Seardi'd  by  remone,  by  anguidi  purified — 
Have  fiz'd,  at  length,  its  troubled  hopes  and  feais 
On  the  fiur  world,  seen  brl^test  through  our  tears; 
And,  in  that  hour  of  triumph  or  despair. 
Whose  secrets  all  must  leam— but  none  declare. 
When,  of  the  things  to  come,  a  deeper  sense 
Fills  the  dim  eye  of  trembling  penitence. 
Have  tum'd  to  Him  whose  bow  is  in  the  doud, 
Around  life's  limits  gathering  as  a  shroud — 
The  fearful  mysteries  of  the  heart  who  knows, 
And,  by  tbe  tempest^  calls  it  to  repose  I 

Who  visited  that  deathbed)    Whocantdl 
Its  brief  sad  tde,  on  which  the  soul  might  dwell. 
And  learn  immortd  lessons  t    Who  behdd 
The  struggling  hope,by  shame,  by  doubt  repell*d — 
The  agony  of  prayer— the  bunting  tears — 
The  dark  remembrances  of  guilty  yean^ 
Crowding  upon  the  spirit  in  their  might  ? 
He,  through  tho  storm  who  look'd,  and  there  vi-os 
light  I 
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That  Bcene  is  closed  I — that  wild,  tumultuous 
breastj 
With  all  its  pangs  and  passions,  is  at  rest ! 
He,  too,  is  &]len,  the  master-power  of  strife. 
Who  woke  those  passions  to  delirious  life ; 
And  days,  prepared  a  brighter  course  to  run, 
Unfold  their  buoyant  pinions  to  the  sun  ! 

It  is  a  gloriooB  hour  when  Spring  goes  forth 
O'er  the  bleak  mountains  of  the  shadowy  north. 
And  with  one  radiant  glanoe,  one  magic  breath. 
Wakes  all  things  lovely  from  the  sleep  of  death ; 
While  the  glad  voices  of  a  thousand  streams, 
Bursting  their  bondage,  triumph  in  her  beams  I 

But  Peace  hath  nobler  changes  1  0*er  the  mind. 
The  warm  and  living  spirit  of  mankind. 
Her  influence  breathes,  and  bids  the  blighted  heart, 
To  life  and  hope  from  desolation  start ! 
She  with  a  look  dissolves  the  captive's  chain. 
Peopling  with  beauty  widowed  homes  again ; 
Around  the  mother,  in  her  doong  yean. 
Gathering  her  sons  once  more,  and  firom  the  tears 
Of  the  dim  past  but  winning  purer  light, 
To  make  the  present  more  serenely  bright 

Kor  rests  that  influence  here.    From  dime  to 

clime. 
In  sQence  gliding  with  the  stream  of  time. 
Still  doth  it  spread,  borne  onwards,  as  a  breeze 
With  healing  on  its  wings,  o*er  isles  and  8ea& 
And  as  Heaven's  breath  call'd  forth,  with  genial 

power, 
iVom  the  dry  wand  the  almond's  living  flower, 
So  doth  its  deep-felt  charm  in  secret  move 
The  coldest  heart  to  gentle  deeds  of  love ; 
While  round  its  pathway  nature  sofUy  glows, 
And  the  wide  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose. 

Tee  I  let  the  waste  lift  up  the  exulting  voice  ! 
Let  the  &r-echoing  solitude  rejoice  ! 
And  thou,  lone  moor !  where  no  blithe  reaper's 

song 
E'er  lightly  sped  the  sunmier  hours  along. 
Bid  thy  wild  rivers,  from  eadi  mountain-source 
Rushing  in  joy,  make  music  on  their  course  ! 
Thou,  whose  sole  records  of  existence  mark 
The  scene  of  barbarous  rites  in  ages  dark. 
And  of  some  nameless  combat ;  hope's  bright  eye 
Beams  o'er  thee  in  the  light  of  prophecy  1 
Tet  shalt  thou  smile,  by  busy  culture  drest. 
And  the  rich  harvest  wave  upon  thy  breast  I 
Tet  shall  thy  cottage  smoke,  at  dewy  mom, 
Bise  in  blue  wreaths  above  the  flowering  thorn, 


And,  midst  thy  hamlet  shades,  theemboeom'd  spire 
Catch  from  deep-kindling  heavens  their  eazliest 
fire. 

Thee,  too,  that  hour  shall  bless,  the  balmy  dose 
Of  labour's  day,  the  herald  of  repose. 
Which  gathers  hearts  in  peace;  while  social  miiih 
Basks  in  the  blaze  of  each  free  village  hearth ; 
While  peasant«ongs  are  on  the  joyous  gales, 
And  merry  England's  voice  floats  up  from  all  her 

vales. 
Tet  are  there  sweeter  sounds ;  and  thou  shalt  hear 
Such  as  to  Heaven's  immortal  host  are  dear. 
Oh  I  if  there  still  be  mdody  on  earth 
Worthy  the  sacred  bowers  where  man  drew  birth, 
When  angd-steps  their  paths  rejoicing  trode, 
And  the  air  trembled  with  the  breath  of  God ; 
It  lives  in  those  soft  accentai,  to  the  sky' 
Borne  frt>m  the  lips  of  stainless  in&ncy,  [sprang; 
When  holy  strains,  from  life's  pure  fount  which 
Breathed  with  deep  reverence,  fidter  on  his  tongue. 

And  sudi  shall  be  iky  mudc,  when  the  oellfl, 
Where  Guilty  the  child  of  hopdess  Misery,  dwdls, 
(And,  to  wild  strength  by  desperation  wrought, 
In  silence  broods  o'er  many  a  fearful  thought,) 
Resound  to  pity's  voice ;  and  childhood  thence, 
Ere  the  cold  blight  hath  reach'd  its  innocence, 
Ere  that  soft  rose-bloom  of  the  soul  be  fled, 
Which  vice  but  breathes  on  and  its  hues  are  dead, 
Shall  at  the  call  press  forward,  to  be  made 
A  glorious  ofiering,  meet  for  Him  who  said, 
"Mercy,  not  sacrifice !"  and,  when  of  old 
Clouds  of  rich  incense  from  his  dtais  roD'd, 
Dispersed  the  smoke  of  perfumes,  and  laid  bare 
The  heart's  deep  folds,  to  read  its  homage  there  ! 

When  some  crown'd  conqueror,  o'er  a  trampled 
world 
His  banner,  shadowing  nations,  hath  imfurVd, 
And,  like  those  visitations  which  deform 
Nature  for  centuries,  hath  made  the  stonn 
His  pathway  to  dominion's  lonely  sphere, 
Silence  behind — ^before  him,  flight  and  fear  \ 
When  kingdoms  rock  beneath  his  rushing  wheeK 
Till  each  fiiir  ide  the  mighty  impulse  feels^ 
And  earth  is  moulded  but  by  one  proud  will. 
And  sceptred  realms  wear  fetters,  and  are  stQl; 
Shall  the  free  soul  of  song  bow  down  to  pay. 
The  earthqxiake  homage  on  its  bdefiil  way  t 

1  In  anmioB  to  a  plan  for  the  enetkm  of  a  graat  national 
idiool*hoiiM  on  Dartmoor,  uriitra  H  mw  pto|»OM0d  to  •dnenla 
tho  ehndrin  of  oonvicta. 
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Shan  the  glad  harp  send  up  exulting  strainB 
O'er  barning  dtieB  and  forsaken  plains  ? 
And  shall  no  faannony  of  softer  close 
Attend  the  stieam  of  merc^  as  it  flows, 
ADd,  mingling  with  the  murmur  of  its  wave, 
Blen  the  green  shores  its  gentle  cuiients  lave  1 

Oh !  there  are  loftier  themes,  for  him  whose  eyes 
Have  searched  the  depths  of  life's  realities. 
Than  the  red  hattle;,  or  the  trophied  car. 
Wheeling  the  monarch-Yictor  fiist  and  Car; 
Therearemore  noble  strains  than  those  which  swell 
The  tziamphs  min  may  sufiioe  to  tell  1 

Te  propheil)ardsy  who  sat  in  elder  days 
Beneath  tiie  palms  of  Judah  I  ye  whose  lays 
With  tonent  nqitnre,  from  their  source  on  high, 
Boist  ia  the  strength  of  immortality  1 


Oh  I  not  alone,  those  haunted  groves  amon& 

Of  conquering  hosts,  of  empires  crush'd,  ye  sung. 

But  of  that  spirit  destined  to  explore. 

With  the  bright  day-spring,  every  distant  shore. 

To  dry  the  tear,  to  bind  the  broken  reed, 

To  make  the  home  of  peace  in  hearts  that  bleed; 

Witii  beams  of  hope  to  pierce  the  dungeon's  gloom. 

And  pour  eternal  star-light  o'er  the  tomb. 

And  bless'd  and  hallowed  be  its  haunts  1  for  there 
Hath  man's  high  soul  been  rescued  from  despair ! 
There  hath  th'  immortal  spark  for  heaven  been 

nursed; 
There  from  the  rock  the  springs  of  life  have  burst 
Quenchless  and  pure  1  and  holy  thoughts,  that  rise 
Warm  from  the  source  of  human  sympathic 
Where'er  its  path  of  radiance  may  be  traced, 
Shall  find  their  temple  in  the  silent  waste. 


WELSH  MELODIES. 


THE  HARP  OF  WALES. 

OTRomKioar  stajtzas,  uracmnuD  to  ths  amraiii 
wsi.ui  urmKAMY  aoaxTT. 

Hasp  of  ihe  mountain-land  t  sound  forth  again 
As  when  the  foaming  Hirlas^  horn  was  crown'd. 

And  warrior  hearts  beat  proudly  to  the  strain. 
And  the  brightmeadat  Owain'sfeast  went  round : 

Wake  with  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  yore  I 

Harp  of  the  ancient  hills !  be  heard  once  more  ! 

Thy  tones  are  not  to  cease  I  The  Roman  came 
Cer  the  blue  waters  with  his  thousand  oars : 

Throng  Hona's  oaks  he  sent  the  wasting  flame ; 
The  Druid  shrines  lay  prostrate  on  our  shores : 

An  gave  their  ashes  to  the  wind  and  sea — 

Bisg  out,  thou  harp  !  he  could  not  silence  thee. 

Thy  tones  are  not  to  cease  1  The  Saxon  pass'd. 
His  banners  floated  on  Eryri's  gales;' 

Bat  thou  wert  heard  above  the  trumpet's  blast. 
E'en  when  his  towers  rose  loftiest  o'er  the  vales ! 

3%tae  was  the  voice  that  cheei'd  the  brave  and  free ; 

They  hadthebr  b]]]%  their  chainless  hearts,  andthee. 

Thoae  were  dark  years  I — ^They  saw  the  valiant  fell. 
The  rank  weeds  gathering  round  the  chieftain's 
boaid, 

'  Biflu,  from  hir,  long,  and  gbu,  bine  or  asoreu 

'  Bryii,  tht  Wckb  name  for  tha  Snowdon  moontalna. 


The  hearth  left  lonely  in  the  rdn'd  hall — 

Tet  power  was  thine— tk  gift  in  every  chord  I 
Call  back  that  spirit  to  the  days  of  peace. 
Thou  noble  harp  I  thy  tones  are  not  to  cease  ! 


DRUID  CHORUS  ON  THE  LANDING  OP 
THE  ROMANa 

Bt  the  dread  and  viewless  powers 

Whom  the  storms  and  seas  obey, 
fVom  the  Dark  Isle's'  mystic  bowers, 

Romans  t  o'er  the  deep  away  I 
Think  ye,  'tis  but  nature's  gloom 

O'er  our  shadowy  coast  which  broodsl 
By  the  altar  and  the  tomb. 

Shun  these  haunted  solitudes  1 

Know  ye  Mona's  awful  spells  1 

She  the  rolling  orbs  can  stay  1 
She  the  mighty  grave  compels 

Back  to  yield  its  fettered  prey  ! 
Fear  ye  not  the  lightning  stroke  1 

Mark  ye  not  the  fiery  sky  ] 
Hence ! — around  our  central  oak 

Gk>ds  are  gathering — ^Romans,  fly  f 

>  FfifV  D^wifU,  or  tha  Dark  laland— «n  ancient  name  for 
Anglaaoy. 
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WELSH  MELODIES. 


THE  GREEN  ISLES  OF  OCEAN.^ 

Where  are  they,  those  green  fiury  islands,  reposing 
In  sunlight  and  beauty  on  ocean's  calm  breast  t 
What  spirit, thethingswhichare  hidden  disclosing, 
Shallpoint  the  bright  way  to  their  dwellings  of  rest  ? 

Oh  1  lovely  they  rose  on  the  dreams  of  past  ages. 
The  mighty  have  sought  them,  undaunted  in  £uth ; 
But  the  land  hath  been  sad  for  her  warriors  and 
eages,  [death. 

For  the  guide  to  those  realms  of  the  blessed  is 

Where  are  they,  the  high-minded  children  of  glory, 
Who  steered  for  those  distant  green  spots  on  the 

wave? 
To  the  winds  of  the  ocean  theyleft  theirwildstory, 
In  the  fields  of  their  country  they  foundnot  agrave. 

Perchance  they  repose  where  the  summer-breeze 

gathers 
From  the  flowers  of  each  vale  immortality'sbreath; 
But  their  steps  shall  be  ne'er  on  the  hills  of  their 

fiithere—  [death. 

For  the  guide  to  those  realms  of  the  blessdd  is 


THE  SEA-SONG  OF  GAFRAN." 

Watoh  ye  well  I   The  moon  is  shrouded 

On  her  bright  throne ; 
Storms  are  gathering,  stars  are  clouded, 

Waves  make  wild  moan. 
TIs  no  night  of  hearth-fires  glowing, 
And  gay  songs  and  wine-cups  flowing ; 
But  of  winds,  in  darkness  blowing. 

O'er  seas  unknown  1 

In  the  dwellings  of  our  fathers. 

Round  the  glad  blaze. 
Now  the  festive  circle  gathers 

With  harps  and  lays ; 

1  Hie  **  QrMn  Idanda  of  Ocean/'  or  "  Green  Spots  of 
the  Floode,"  called  in  the  THadt  "  Gwerddonan  LUon," 
(respecting  which  lome  remarkable  lapeniitione  have  been 
preeenred  in  Wales,)  were  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  the 
Fair  Family,  xa  lools  of  the  virtuoos  Druids,  who  coold  not 
enter  the  Christian  heaven,  but  were  permitted  to  enjoy  thlB 
peadise  of  ttieir  own.  Gaftan,  a  diirtinguished  British  chief- 
tain of  the  fifth  century,  went  on  a  voysge  with  his  Cunlly  to 
discover  these  islands ;  but  they  were  never  heard  of  after- 
wards. This  event,  the  voyage  of  Merddin  Emrys  with  his 
twelve  bards,  and  the  expedition  of  Madoc,  were  called  tlie 
three  loenos  by  disappearance  of  the  island  of  Britain.^See 


Now  the  rush-strewn  halls  are  tingiDg, 
Steps  are  bounding,  bards  are  singing, 
— ^Ay  1  the  hour  to  all  is  bringing 
Peace,  joy,  or  praise. 

Save  to  us,  our  night-watch  keeping. 

Storm-winds  to  brave. 
While  the  very  searbird  sleeping 

Bests  in  its  cave  t 
Think  of  us  when  hearths  are  beaming, 
Think  of  us  when  mead  is  streaming, 
Te,  of  whom  our  souls  are  dreaming 
On  the  dark  wave  1 


THE  HIRLAS  HOBN. 

Fill  high  the  blue  hirlas  that  shines  like  the  iffftTe* 
Wlien  sunbeams  are  bright  on  the  spny  of  the 

DOB  , 

Andbear  thou  the  rich  foaming  mead  to  the  braTC, 
The  dragons  of  battle,  the  sons  of  the  free  i 

To  those  from  whose  spears^  in  the  shock  of  the 

fight,  [the  field; 

A  beam,  like  heaven's  lightning,*  flash'd  oTer 

Tothosewhocamerushingas  storms  in  their  mi^t. 
Who  have  shivered  the  hehnet^  and  doven  the 
shield; 

The  sound  of  whose  strife  was  like  oceans  afiir, 

When  lances  were  red  fiK>m  the  harvest  of  var. 

Fill  high  the  blue  hirlas  t  0  cup-bearer,  fill 

For  the  lords  of  the  field  in  their  festival's  hoor, 

And  let  the  mead  foam,  like  the  stream  of  the  hill 
That  burstso'erthe  rock  in  the  pride  of  itspower: 

Praise,  praise  to  the  mighty,  fill  high  the  smooth 
horn 

Of  honour  and  mirth,"  for  the  conflict  is  o'er ; 
And  round  let  the  golden-tipp'd  hirlas  be  boroe 

To  the  lion-defenders  of  Gwynedd's  to  shore, 
Who  rush'd  to  the  field  where  the  glory  was  won, 
As  eagles  that  soar  fix>m  their  clifib  to  the  sun. 

W.  O.  PuOHC'a  CcaaOfrian  Biographpi  also  Ccadro-BriH*. 
L124. 

*  See  note  to  the  "  Green  Ides  of  Ocean.** 

s  "  Fetch  the  horn,  that  we  may  drink  tOBeth«,«*«" 
gloss  is  like  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  whoee  grsen  handlM  ibo* 
the  skin  of  the  artist,  and  are  tipped  with  goId.''-FrodD  tbe 
Hirku  Bom  of  OwAiiv  Cyfsilxoo. 

4  *•  Heard  ye  in  Maelor  the  noise  of  war,  the  hortU  dis 
of  arms,  their  ftirious  onset,  load  as  in  the  battle  of  Bsnjor. 
where  tire  flashed  out  of  their  speari  ?  "—From  the  ane. 

»  "  Fill,  then,  the  yeUow-Upped  bom-hadge  d  bon<w 
nnd  mirth.'*— From  the  same. 


WELSH  MELODIES. 
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Fin  hi^ier  the  hirias  t  foiigetiiiig  not  thoee 

Wlio  ihared  its  bright  dnnght  in  the  days 
whidi  are  fled  1 
ThoQ^  oold  OD  their  moontains  the  Yaliant  repoee, 

Their  lot  shall  be  lovely — ^renown  to  the  dead ! 
While  harps  in  the  hall  of  the  feast  shall  be  Btnxng, 

While  regal  EiTri  with  snow  shall  be  crown'd — 
So  long  by  the  baxds  shall  their  battles  be  sung, 

Andtheheartof  theheroshaUbumat  the  sound. 
The  free  winds  of  Maelor^  shall  swell  with  their 

naney 
And  Owain's  rich  hirlas  be  flll'd  to  their  fione. 


THE  HALL  OF  CYNDDYLAN. 

The  Hall  of  CynddyUui  is  gloomy  to-night  ;* 
I  weep,  fior  the  grare  has  extinguish'd  its  light ; 
The  beam  of  the  lamp  from  its  sommit  is  o'er, 
The  Uaze  of  its  hearth  shallgiTe  welcome  no  more  I 

The  Han  of  QynddyUui  is  voioelesB  and  still. 
The  aoimd  of  its  harpings  hath  died  on  the  hill ! 
Be  silent  for  erer,  thou  desolate  scene, 
Kor  let  e'en  an  echo  recall  what  hath  been  I 

The  Han  of  QynddyUui  is  lonely  and  bare, 
Ko  baniaet,  no  goest^  not  a  footstep  is  there ! 
Oh!  where  are  the  wazriois  who  circled  its  board? 
—The  graas  will  soon  wave  where  the  mead-cup 
poured! 


T^  Han  of  Qynddylan  is  loTeless  to-night, 
Siaoe  he  is  departed  whose  smile  made  it  bright ! 
I  moain;  but  the  si^  of  my  soul  shall  be  brie^ 
The  pathway  is  short  to  the  grave  of  my  chief  1 

>  Maitlar,  port  of  the  countlM  of  Denbigh  and  Flint,  m- 
ewdtag  to  flw  modem  dirlrioii. 
t  **  TiM  Hal  of  Qjnddylan  b  gloomy  this  n(gfat, 
w^Uboet  flra,  wttboot  bed  > 
I  noit  weep  awhile,  and  then  be  rfbnt. 


The  Hen  of  Pjnddjfam  it  gloomy  thli  night, 
WUhoot  fife,  witboofc  being  lighted— 
Be  thoa  endreied  with  epneding  denoe ! 


Tbe  Hal  of  Qjnddylen  it  withoat  love  thit  night, 

Knoi  be  thel  own'd  it  it  no  nMff»— 

Ah  Daeth  i  it  vffl  be  but  a  ihort  tfane  he  win  leave  me. 

*&•  Ban  of  Qmddyhn  ft  it  not  caay  thb  night, 
OathetopoftfaefoekofHydifTth,      [dfaig  fceala  I  ** 
Wltbeat  Itt  lord,  wtthoot  oompany,  witboot  the  eta"- 
Owsn'e  BtroU  BtgUi  ftfUfvaanX  Ben. 
""  WlMi  I  loved  when  I  «m  a  youth  it  batefol  to  me 


THE  LAMENT  OF  LLYWAHOH  HEN. 

[Llyiiarch  Hen,  or  Uywansh  the  Aged,  a  edebraled  faaid 
and  diief  of  the  ttmee  of  Arthnr,  «m  prince  of  Aigoed,  iiq»- 
poaed  to  be  a  pait  of  the  pneeni  Cumberiend.  Havhig 
aoitalned  the  loa  ol  hit  patrimony,  and  ■iliiewDd  the  fidi  of 
meet  of  hit  tone,  In  the  oneqnal  eonteet  maintained  by  the 
Noith  Britont  egainet  tiie  growing  power  of  tiie  Saxont, 
Uywareh  wae  compelled  to  fly  tnm  hit  coonti^,  and  eeek 
leAige  in  Walea.  He  there  ftand  an  aqrlum  for  aome  tfane 
in  the  raridence  of  pynd^ylan.  Prince  of  Powyi,  whoee  Uh 
he  pethettrally  hunenta  in  one  of  hit  poema.  Theie  ate  atiB 
extant;  and  hit  litgj  on  old  age  and  the  lom  of  hit  tone,  it 
vemariiable  for  itt  ibnplicity  and  beanty.~8ee  CawUnlam 
Btcgrapkjft  and  OwsM'e  BercU  EUgk»  and  ctker  poemt  of 
Upwareh  Ben."] 

Ths  bright  hours  return^  and  the  blue  sky  is 

xJnging 
With80iig,andtheh]llB  are  all  mantled  with  bloom ; 
But  fiurer  than  aught  which  the  summer  isbrinpmg. 
The  beauty  and  youth  gone  to  people  the  tomb ! 
Oh  1  why  should  I  liye  to  hear  music  resounding. 
Which  cannot  awake  ye,  my  lovely,  my  brave  1 
Why  smile  the  waste  floweis,  my  sad  footsteps 

sui'iminding  t 
—My  sons !  they  but  clothe  the  green  tuTf  of 

your  grave  I 

Alone  on  the  rocks  of  the  stranger  I  linger. 
My  spirit  all  wrapt  in  the  past  as  a  dream  1 
Mine  ear  hath  no  joy  in  the  voice  of  the  singer,* 
Mine  eye  sparkles  not  to  the  sunllg^t^sglad  beam; 
Yet>  yet  I  live  on,  thon^  forsaken  and  weeping ! 
— 0  gravel  why  refose  to  the  aged  thy  bed* 
When  valour's  high  heart  on  thy  bosom  is  sleeping^ 
When  youth's  glorious  flower  is  gone  down  to  the 
deadi 

Fair  were  ye,  my  sons  t  and  all  kingly  your  bearing, 
As  on  to  the  fields  of  your  g^ory  ye  trode  1  [ing, 
Eachprinceofmy  race  the  biightgolden  chain  wear> 
Each  eye  glancing  fire,  shrouded  now  by  the  sod  1^ 
I  weep  when  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  is  sounding, 
Which  rouses  ye  not^  0  my  lovely  1  my  brave  1 
When  warriors  and  chiefs  to  their  proud  steeds 
are  bounding,  [grave ! ' 

I  turn  fix>m  heaven's  light,  for  it  smiles  on  your 

*  "  Poor  and  twenty  tone  to  ne  have  been 

Wearing  tiie  golden  chain,  and  leading  princaa." 

Bleglet  qfUpwareh  Beiu 
The  golden  chain,  ae  a  badge  of  honoor,  worn  by  beroea, 
b  frequently  alhided  to  in  the  weriu  of  the  aneient  Britiih 
bardib 

*  **  Hardily  haa  the  enow  oofered  the  vale. 

When  the  wairiora  are  battening  to  the  battle ; 
I  do  not  go,  I  am  hlnder'd  by  inflnnlty.*' 

mtgUi  qfUifwardi  Bm. 
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GRUFYDD'S  FEAST. 

C"  Chn^dd  ab  Rhji  ab  Tewdwr,  baTing  reifstod  the  Bng- 
Bih  wiciriMflilTy  in  tbe  tim«  of  8Wpb«n,  and  at  laat  obtained 
from  tbtm  an  taonomable  peace,  nuMie  a  gnat  feait  at  bie 
Iialaoe  fai  Tttnd  T)fwi  to  celebrate  this  erent  To  thli  feast, 
wfaldi  was  centinned  for  forty  dajs,  he  Invited  all  who  would 
eoma  in  peace  from  OMynedd,  PoMfv,  thelkkaibarA,  Olam- 
osgan,  and  the  marches.  Against  the  iqipointed  time  he 
prepared  all  Unds  of  deiidous  Tiands  and  liquors ;  with  every 
enterteinment  of  Tocal  and  instrmnental  song ;  thus  patronis- 
ing the  poets  and  mnsleians.  He  encouraged,  too,  all  sorts 
of  letiieseulaliuns  and  manly  games,  and  afterwardi  sent 
away  all  thoee  who  had  excelled  fai  them  with  honourable 
gifts.**-- CtenMon  BUfgraphp.'} 


Lbt  theyellowxnead  ahineforthe  sons  of  the  brave. 
By  the  bright  festal  torches  around  us  that  weto  1 
Set  open  the  gates  of  the  prince's  wide  hall. 
And  hang  up  the  chiefs  ruddy  spear  on  the  wall  1 
There  is  peacein  theland  wehavebattledto  save : 
Then  spread  ye  the  feast,  bid  the  winennip  foam 

high,i 
That  thoee  may  rejoice  who  have  feai'd  not  to  die ! 

Let  the  hom  whose  loud  blast  gave  the  signal  for 

fight, 
With  the  bees  sunny  nectar  now  sparkle  in  light  ^ 
Let  the  rich  draught  it  offers  with  gladness  be 

crown'd,  [sound  I 

For  the  strong  hearts  in  combat  that  leap*d  at  its 

Like  the  billows'  dark  swell  was  the  path  of 

their  might, 
Red,  red  as  their  blood,  fill  the  wine-cup  on  high. 
That  those  may  r^oice  who  have  fear*d  not  to  die ! 

Andwakeye  the  children  of  song&omtheirdreams, 
OnHaelor^s  wild  hills  and  by  Dyfed's&ir  streams !' 
Bid  them  haste  with  those  strains  of  the  lofty  and 

free, 
Which  shall  flow  down  the  waves  of  long  ages  to  be. 
Sheath  the  sword  which  hath  given  them  un- 

perishing  themes,  [high, 

And  pour  the  bright  mead :  let  the  wine-cup  foam 
That  those  may  rejoice  who  have  feared  not  to  die  I 


THE  CAMBRIAK  IK  AMERICA. 

Whut  the  last  flush  of  eve  is  dying 
On  boundless  lakes  afar  that  shine ; 

1  Wine,  as  weD  as  mead,  !s  frequently  mentioned  In  the 
poems  of  tiie  ancient  British  bards. 

'  The  horn  was  used  for  two  purposes— to  sound  the  alann 
In  war,  and  to  drink  tiie  mead  at  feasts. 

•  I^yfed,  (said  to  dgniiy  a  land  abounding  with  streams  of 
water,)  tiie  modsm  Pembrokeshire. 


When  winds  amidst  the  palms  are  sighing, 
And  fragrance  breathes  from  every  pine  :^ 

When  stare  through  cypress-boughs  are  gleaming, 
And  fire-flies  wander  bright  and  free. 

Still  of  thy  harps,  thy  mountains  dreaming. 
My  thoughts,  wild  Cambria  I  dweU  with  thee ! 

Alone  o'er  green  savannas  roving, 

Where  some  broad  stream  in  sflence  flows, 
Or  through  th'  eternal  forests  moving, 

One  only  home  my  spirit  knows  I 
Sweet  land,  whence  memory  ne'er  hath  parted  ! 

To  thee  on  sleep's  light  wing  I  fly ; 
But  happier  could  the  weary-hearted 

Look  on  his  own  blue  hills  and  die  ! 


TALIESIITS  PROPHECY. 

[A  prophet^  of  TUissfai  relating  to  the  anoiettt  BritoBt  li 
still  extant,  and  has  been  strikingly  Tsrifkid.  It  is  to  the 
following  effect : — 

•«  TlMlr  Ood  tlMy  daU  wonhlp, 
Thilr  Ungnas*  they  dudl  NtaiD, 
TlMir  land  ih»f  ■ban  loM, 
■swpt  wad  WalM."] 

A  voiGB  from  time  departed  yet  floats  thy  hiSs 

among,  [sung : 

0  Cambria  1  thus  thy  prophet  bard,  thy  Taliesin 
"The  path  of  imbom  ages  is  tn^oed  upon  my  soul. 
The  clouds  which  mantle  things  unseen  away 

before  me  roll,  [paaa'd, 

A  light  the  depths  revealing  hath  o'er  my  spirit 
A  rushing  sound  from  days  to  be  swells  fitfbl  in 

the  blast,  [tongue 

AndteUs  me  that  for  ever  shall  live  the  lofty 
To  which  the  harp  of  Mona's  woods  by  freedom's 

hand  was  strung. 

"  Green  island  of  the  mighty  I'  I  see  thine  ancient 

race 
Driven  from  their  fiithers*  realm  to  make  the  rocks 

their  dwelling-place  I 
Isee  from  TJthyr^s'  kingdom  the  sceptre  pasB  away, 
And  many  a  line  of  bards  and  chie&  and  princely 

men  decay. 
But  long  as  Arvon's  mountuns  shall  lift  their 

sovereign  forms, 
And  wear  the  crown  to  which  is  given  dominion 

o'er  the  stoims^ 

•  The  aromatic  odour  of  tiie^e  has  frequent^  I 
tioned  by  traTsUen. 

•  rmwy  CbcMni,  or  Ue  of  the  Migh1gf^-«n  ancient  i 
giTen  to  Britain. 

•  Uthyr  Pendrsgon,  king  of  Britain,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  fitther  of  Arthur. 
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Bo  hog,  tbeir  empixo  sharisg,  ahAU  live  the  lofty 

toQgoe 
To  whidi  the  harp  of  Mona's  woods  by  freedom's 

hand  was  strong  I* 


OWEK  GLYNDWR^S  WARSONG. 

Saw  ye  the  bla&ng  star  t^ 

The  heavens  look'd  down  on  freedom's  war, 

And  lit  her  torch  on  high  1 
Bri^t  on  the  dragon  crest' 
It  tells  that  glory's  wing  shall  rest, 

When  warriors  meet  to  die  I 
Let  esrth's  pale  tyrants  read  despair 

And  vengeance  in  its  flame ; 
Hail  ye,  my  bards  1  the  omen  fiur 

Of  conquest  and  of  £Eune, 
And  swell  the  roshing  mountain  air 

With  songs  to  Glendwr^s  name. 

At  the  dead  hoar  of  night, 

Maik'd  ye  how  each  m^estie  height 

Bnm'd  in  its  awful  beams) 
Bed  shone  th'  eternal  snows, 
And  an  the  land,  as  biigiht  it  rose. 

Was  full  of  glorious  dreams  1 
0  ea^^  of  the  batUe, '  rise  I 

The  hope  of  Gwynedd  wakes  I^ 
It  is  your  banner  in  the  sides 

Through  each  dark  doud  which  breaks, 
And  mantles  with  triumphal  dyes 

Tour  thousand  hills  and  lakes  I 

A  Boond  is  on  the  breeze, 

A  murmur  as  of  swelling  seas  t 

The  Saxon  on  his  way  1 
Lo  !  spear  and  shield  and  lance. 
From  Deva'a  waves,  with  lightning  glance^ 

Beflectedtoihedayl 
But  who  the  torrent-wave  compels 

A  eonqueror^s  chain  to  bear  1 


*  Tba  JMT 1403  «m  odMrad  In  wtth  a  oomat  or  bbiing 
aw,  vUeh  th*  banii  intarpretod  at  an  onaan  Ikvourabla  to 
tt»  eniM  of  Glandwr.  It  Mrtad  to  inftias  ipistt  into  tha 
Biadi  of  a  nparatitioiM  paopla,  tha  flxit  oooeM  of  tbair 
cUdbb  eooflrmad  this  baUaf ,  and  gava  naw  Ttgoor  to  tbair 


'  Oven  Olandwr  itTled  Uoiadf  tba  Droffgn  ;  a  nama  be 
mmd  in  taiitation  of  Vibjr,  whon  Tlctorioi  over  tba 
B»OB>«««  foratold  by  the  appeaianoei  of  attar  witb  adngon 
^"■■lb«aUehntfajrrniad  at  hbbadga;  and  on  that  account 
**  Wut  a  fiiTonitta  ona  with  tha  Walib.— PBirifAirr. 


Let  those  who  wake  the  soul  that  dweUa 
On  our  free  winds,  beware  1 

The  greenest  and  the  loveliest  dells 
May  be  the  lion's  lair  1 

Of  us  they  told,  the  seers, 

And  monarch  bards  of  elder  years, 

Who  walked  on  earth  as  powers  J 
And  in  their  burning  strains, 
A  spell  of  might  and  mystery  reigns, 

To  guard  our  mountain-towers  I 
— ^In  Snowdon's  caves  a  prophet  lay:* 

Before  his  gifted  sight. 
The  march  of  ages  pass'd  away 

With  hero-footsteps  bright ; 
But  proudest  in  that  long  array, 

Was  Glendwr's  path  of  light  I 


PRINCE  MADOCS  FABEWELL. 

Why  lingers  my  gaze  where  the  last  hues  of  day 
On  the  hills  of  my  country  in  loveliness  sleep  1 

Too  £ur  is  the  sight  for  a  wand'rer,  whose  way 
lies  fiur  o'er  the  measureless  worlds  of  the  deep  I 

Fall,  shadows  of  twilight !  and  veil  the  green  shore. 

That  the  heart  of  the  mi^ty  may  waver  no  more  I 

Why  rise  on  my  thoughts,  ye  free  songs  of  the  land 
Where  the  harp's  lofty  soul  on  each  wild  wind 
isbomef 
Be  hush'd,  be  forgotten  !  for  ne'er  shsll  the  hand 

Of  minstrel  with  melody  greet  my  return. 
— No  I  no  1 — letyourechoesstillfloatonihebreeze, 
And  my  heart  shall  be  strong  for  the  conquest  of 
seas  I 

Tis  not  for  the  land  of  my  sires  to  give  birth 
Unto  bosoms  that  shrink  when  their  trialisnigh; 

Away  1  we  will  bear  over  ocean  and  earth 
A  name  and  a  spirit  that  never  shall  die. 


>  **  Bring  tha  horn  to  Tndwroo,  fht  Eagle  t^f  Battki,**— 
See  tha  Birlat  Horn  of  Owaxh  CYvaiLioo.  The  mgh  it  a 
feiy  &Toarila  fanaga  with  tfaaandant  Walih  poett. 

«  Gwynadd,  (prononnoad  Gwynath,)  North  Walat^ 

•  Merlin,  or  Merddin  Emxyt,  it  aid  to  have  oompoaed  hit 
prophedet  on  tba  ftitura  lot  Of  the  Britont,  amongtt  tha 
monntaint  of  Bnowdon.  Many  of  tbeia,  and  other  ancient 
prophedet,  wart  appUad  by  Glyndwr  to  bit  own  came, 
and  anittad  him  gniatly  in  animating  the  tpirit  of  hit  ftil- 
lowen. 
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My  oourse  to  the  winds,  to  the  Btan,  I  resign ; 
But  my  BOul*s  quenchless  fire,  0  my  ooimtry  I  is 
thine. 


CASWALLOFS  TRIUMPH. 

CGMwanon  (or  GudTsluniii)  maelectod  to  tbe  mpreiiM 
conmuuid  of  the  Britoni,  (u  recorded  In  tbe  Trieds,)  for  the 
purpoae  of  opporing  C«ar,  ander  tbe  title  of  Elected  Chief  of 
Battle^  Wtaatcfer  fanprenion  tbe  diadpUned  legions  of  Rome 
might  have  made  on  the  Britona  in  the  flnt  Initance,  the 
nibaeqaent  departure  of  Cmaax  thqr  coniidered  as  a  cause  of 
trlomph  {  and  it  Is  stated  that  CaswaUon  proclaimed  an  as- 
semblj  of  the  Tarlous  states  of  the  Isbnd,  for  the  purpose  of 
celelirslliig  that  erent  by  feasting  and  public  rejoicing. — 
COmbrlan  BUigraphpJ] 

From  the  glowing  southern  regions, 
Where  the  sun-god  makes  his  dwelling, 

Came  the  Roman's  crested  legions 
O'er  the  deep,  round  Britain  swelling. 

The  wttve  grew  dazzling  as  he  pass'd. 

With  light  fix>m  spear  and  helmet  cast ; 

And  sounds  in  every  rushing  blast 
Of  a  conqueror^s  march  were  telling. 

But  his  eagle's  royal  pinion. 

Bowing  earth  beneath  its  glory, 
Gould  not  shadow  with  dominion 

Our  wild  seas  and  mountains  hoary  1 
Back  from  their  cloudy  realm  it  flies, 
To  float  in  light  through  softer  skies ; 
Oh  1  chainleBB  winds  of  heaven  arise  ! 

Bear  a  vanquish'd  world  the  story  1 

Lords  of  earth  t  to  Rome  returning, 

Tell  how  Britain  combat  wages. 
How  Caswallon's  soul  is  burning 

When  the  storm  of  battle  rages  I 
And  ye  that  shrine  high  deeds  in  song, 

0  holy  and  immortal  throng  1 

The  brightness  of  his  name  prolong, 
As  a  torch  to  stream  through  ages  ! 

1  "  I  haTB  rode  bard,  mounted  on  a  fine  high-bred  steed, 
npon  thy  account,  O  thou  with  the  countenanee  of  cheny- 
flower  bloom.  The  speed  was  with  eagerness,  and  the  strong 
long-hamm'd  steed  of  Alban  reached  the  summit  of  the  high 
land  of  Brftn.'* 

>  "  My  loTing  heart  sfaiks  with  grief  without  thy  sup- 
port, O  thou  that  hast  the  whiteness  of  tbe  curling  waves  I 

I  Imow  that  this  pain  will  avail  me  notlung 

towards  obtaining  thy  love,  O  thou  whose  countenance  Is 
bright  as  the  flowers  of  tbe  hawthorn  I -—Howkl's  Ode  to 
Mufiutwif, 


HOWEL'S  SONO. 

[HowKL  ah  Einlon  UygUw  was  a  distinsnidied  bvd  «f 
the  fourteenth  oentuxy.  A  beautiftil  poem,  aiidtwil  bj 
him  to  Myianwy  Yychan,  a  celebrated  beeuty  of  those  tisM^ 
is  still  presffved  amongst  the  rsmains  of  the  Wikh  tadi 
The  ruins  of  Ifyianwy's  rssMenee,  Osstle  Dfaiis  Brtii,  m^ 
yet  be  traced  on  a  high  hill  near  Uangollsn.] 


pRBBS  on,  my  steed !  I  hear  the  swell^ 
Of  Valle  Cruds'  vesper-bell. 
Sweet  floating  from  the  holy  dell 

O'er  woods  and  waters  round. 
Perchance  the  maid  I  love,  e'en  now, 
From  Dinas  Br&n's  miyestic  brow. 
Looks  o'er  the  fiury  world  below. 

And  listens  to  the  sound  t 

I  feel  her  presence  on  the  scene ! 
The  summer  air  is  more  serene. 
The  deep  woods  wave  in  richer  green, 

The  wave  more  gently  flows  I 
O  fair  as  ocean's  curling  foam ! ' 
Lo  1  with  the  balmy  hour  I  come — 
The  hour  that  brings  the  wanderer  home, 

The  weary  to  repose  I 

Haste !  on  each  mountain's  darkening  crest 
The  glow  hath  died,  the  shadows  rest, 
The  twilight  star  on  Deva's  breast 

Gleams  tremulously  bright ; 
Speed  for  Myfanwy's  bower  on  high  1 
Though  scorn  may  wound  me  from  her  eye, 
Oh !  better  by  the  sun  to  die. 

Than  live  in  rayleas  night  1 


THE  MOUNTAIN  FIRES. 

C"  The  custom  retained  In  Wales  of  UghtbigflrBi(ODetanftO 
on  Novwnber  eve,  is  said  to  be  a  traditional  menorisl  of  (b* 
massaera  of  tbe  British  ehleft  by  Henglsi,  on  fidUtn? 
pbln.  The  pnctloe  Is,  however,  of  older  date,  sod  M 
reference  origfaiaUy  to  tbe  ARum  ^Staed,  or  nev-jBtf*"" 
Cambro-BrUan. 

When  these  fires  are  kindled  on  the  mountains,  and  ■» 
through  the  darkness  of  a  stonny  night,  cestiBg  a  nd  sod 
fltftil  glare  over  heath  and  rock,  their  cfltet  b  striUnciTP'^ 
turesque.] 

LiOBT  the  hills  1  till  heaven  is  glowing 
As  with  some  red  meteor's  rays  1 

Winds  of  night,  though  rudely  blowing, 
Shall  but  fan  the  beacon-blase. 
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lii^^t  the  hills !  till  flames  are  streamiDg 
From  Yr  Wyddfa's  sovereign  steep,^ 

To  the  wayes  ronnd  Hona  gleaming, 
Where  the  Boman  track'd  the  deep  ! 

Be  the  moontain  watch-fires  heightened. 

Pile  them  to  the  stoimy  sky  1 
Tin  each  torrent-waTe  is  brighten'd, 

Kindling  as  it  rashes  by. 
Now  each  rock,  the  mist's  high  dwelling, 

ToweiB  in  reddening  light  snblime ; 
Heip  the  flames  1  around  them  telling 

Tales  of  Cambria's  elder  time. 

Thus  oar  siree^  the  fearless-hearted. 

Many  a  solemn  vigil  kept^ 
When,  in  ages  long  departed. 

O'er  the  noble  dead  they  wept. 
In  the  winds  we  hear  their  voices — 

"Sons  1  though  yoors  a  brighter  lot^ 
When  the  moontain-land  rejoices, 

Be  her  mighty  nnforgot  I  * 


ERTRI  WEN. 

i"  BnondoD  HM  held  as  nered  hj  Um  andoit  Britoot,  m 
fkrttttns  «M  by  IIm  Greeki,  and  Ida  by  tha  Ciataiu.  It  it 
Its  aid,  ttal  vboaoevar  depi  upon  Bnowdon  would  waka 
ia^ind,  tt  modi  m  if  he  had  taken  a  nap  on  ttw  hlO  of 
Apola  The  Wehh  had  ahvaji  the  atrongest  attachment  to 
tbatodofSoowdoB.  Our  prinoaa  had,  in  additton  to  their 
tUe,  that  of  Lord  of  8nowdon.''>.PcinrA]iT.] 

Theibs  was  no  dream,  0  monarch  hill, 
With  heaven's  own  azare  crown'd  1 

Who  call'd  thMH-what  thou  shalt  be  stiU, 
White  Soowdon ! — holy  ground. 

They  fiibled  not,  thy  sons  who  told 

Of  the  dread  power  enshrined 
^^ithin  thy  cloudy  mantle's  fold. 

And  on  thy  roshing  wind  1 

'  Tr  Wjddf^  the  Wehh  name  of  Bnowdon,  aaid  to  mean 
^^MpiauHt  place,  or  o^feeL 

>  IHaee  Emryi,  (the  fortna  of  Ambroee,)  a  oelebn^ed 
rack  aaoBipt  the  moantalna  of  Bnowdon,  is  aid  to  be  ao 
(aU  from  havlnff  been  the  raddenoe  of  Merddin  Bmryi, 
(aU  bj  the  latins  tferiinna  Amhrodoa,  the  celebrated 
pnpbrt  and  magician :  and  there,  tradition  mya,  lie  wrote 
^  pvophedei  eonoenUag  the  ftitnra  etate  of  the  Britons. 

Thsre  b  anotticr  corioaa  tradition  respecting  a  large  stone, 
o  the  asocBt  of  Bnowdon,  callad  Maen  du  yr  Arddu,  the 
MMkslooeof  Aiddn.  It  b  said,  that  if  two  peraons  were  to 
dispaaigfatoa  thia  stone,  in  the  morning  one  would  find 


It  shadowed  o'er  thy  silent  heig^t^ 

It  fill'd  thy  chainless  air. 
Deep  thoughts  of  migesty  and  might 

For  ever  breathing  there. 

Nor  hath  it  fled  I  the  awful  spell 

Tet  holds  unbroken  sway, 
As  when  on  that  wild  rock  it  feU 

Where  Merddin  Emrys  hiy  1* 

Though  from  their  stormy  haunts  of  yore 

Thine  eagles  long  have  flown,' 
As  prond  a  flight  the  soul  shall  soar 

Tet  from  thy  mountain-throne  t 

Fierce  then  the  heavens,  thou  hill  of  streams  t 

And  make  the  snows  thy  crest  t 
The  sunlight  of  immortal  dreams 

Around  thee  still  shall  rest 

Eryri  1  temple  of  the  bard  I 

And  fortress  of  the  free  I 
Midst  rocks  which  heroes  died  to  guard. 

Their  spirit  dwells  with  thee  1 


CHANT  OP  THE  BABDS  BEFORE  THEIR 
MASSACRE  BT  EDWARD  I.« 

lUiBE  ye  tbe  sword !  let  the  death-stroke  be  given; 
Oh  I  swift  ikiay  it  &11  as  the  lightning  of  heaven ! 
So  shall  our  spirits  be  free  as  our  strains — 
The  children  of  song  may  not  1e«gniifh  in  chains  t 

Have  ye  not  trampled  our  country's  bright  crest) 
Are  heroes  reposing  in  death  on  her  breastt 
Red  with  their  blood  do  her  mountain-streams  flow. 
And  think  ye  that  still  we  would  linger  belowt 

Rest,  ye  brave  dead  1  midst  the  hills  of  your  sires, 
Oh  1  wbo  would  not  slumberwhenfreedomexpires? 
Lonely  and  voiceless  your  halls  must  remain — 
The  children  of  song  may  not  breathe  in  the  chain  \ 

himself  endowed  with  the  gift  of  poetry,  and  the  other  would 
become  insane.— Wxujamb's  Obtervailoiu  m  eu  Smmdan 
Mountains, 

i  It  b  beUered  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  these  moun- 
tains, that  eagles  have  heretofore  bred  In  the  loftj  drits  of 
their  rocks.  Some  wandering  ones  are  stffl  seen  at  times, 
though  nrj  nrely,  amongst  the  precipices.— WiixuMa*a 
ObeervaUont  en  the  Bnowdon  Mountains.. 

*  Thb  sanguinary  deed  1b  not  attested  by  any  historian  of 
credit  And  it  deserves  to  be  also  noticed,  that  none  of  the 
bardic  productions  since  ttie  time  of  Edward  make  any  aQB' 
sion  to  sach  an  event— CSm&ro-JBrton,  vol.  L,  p.  UML 
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THE  DYING  BARD'S  PROPHECY.* 

Ths  hall  of  harpe  is  lone  to-night^ 

And  cold  the  chieftain's  hearth : 
It  hath  no  mead,  it  hath  no  light ; 

No  voice  of  melody,  no  sound  of  mirth. 

The  bow  lies  broken  on  the  floor 

Whence  the  finee  step  is  gone ; 
The  pilgrim  turns  him  from  the  door         [stone. 

Where  minstrel-blood  hath  stain'd  the  threshold 

"And  I,  too,  go :  my  wound  is  deep, 

My  brethren  long  haye  died ; 
Yet^  ere  my  soul  grow  dark  with  sleep, 

Winds  I  bear  the  spoiler  one  more  tone  of  pride  1 

"  Bear  it  wher^  on  his  battle-plain, 

Beneath  the  setting  sun, 
He  counts  my  country's  noble  slain — 

Say  to  him — Saxon,  think  not  aU  is  won. 

"  Thou  hast  laid  low  the  wanlor^s  head. 

The  minstrel's  chainless  hand : 
Dreamer  t  that  numberest  with  the  dead 

The  burning  spirit  of  the  mountain-land  t 

"  Think'st  thou,  because  the  song  hath  ceased, 

The  soul  of  song  is  flown  t 
Think'st  thou  it  woke  to  crown  the  feast, 

It  lived  beside  the  ruddy  hearth  alone  1 

"  No  1  by  our  wrongs,  and  by  our  blood  1 

We  leave  it  pure  and  free ; 
Though  hush'd  awhile,  that  sounding  flood 

Shall  roll  in  joy  through  ages  yet  to  be. 

"  We  leave  it  midst  our  country's  woe — 

The  buiihright  of  her  breast  ; 
We  leave  it  as  we  leave  the  snow 

Brij^t  and  eternal  on  Eryri's  crest 

We  leave  it  with  our  fiune  to  dwell 

Upon  our  children's  breath ; 
Our  voice  in  theirs  through  time  shall  swell — 

The  bard  hath  gifts  of  prophecy  from  death. 

He  dies ;  but  yet  the  mountains  stand. 

Yet  sweeps  the  torrent's  tide ; 
And  this  is  yet  Aneurin's'  land — 

Winds  1  bear  the  spoiler  one  more  tone  of  pride ! 

>  AtthetimeoftlMaiippondmaHacrsof  theWelibbardi 
bj  Edward  the  Pint 
s  Aneurin,  one  of  tbe  nobleil  of  the  Welib  barda. 


THE  FAIR  ISLE.* 


FOR  THS  MSIODY  CALX.KO  THS  "  WKIMR  SBOCITO." 

[Tbe  Bud  of  the  Palace,  nndflr  the  ancini  W«U)  priBM, 
always  aocompanied  the  anny  when  it  mirehad  into  u 
enemy^  oountfy;  and,  while  U  wae  prapering  fcr  battb  or 
diTidlng  the  epoOt,  be  perfonned  an  anctant  M»f .  edid 
irnbeiiiiaeflkiVydain,  the  Monarchy  of  Britain.  Ithutaea 

oonjectnred  that  thie  poem  rafiened  to  the  tnditkm  of  tba 
Welsh,  that  the  whole  iaiand  had  onee  been  poMMd  bj  their 

anceeton,  who  were  driven  into  acomer  of  itlqrtlwirflixoQ 
inraden.  When  the  prtnee  had  received  Ui  ihan  of  tl» 
epofla,  the  bard,  for  tbe  perlbnnanoe  of  this  nog,  wunwM 

with  the  meet  TaloaUe  beait  that  ranained.-JoirB's  Bi$- 
toriealAeeomU^the  WeUkBard$.} 


Sons  of  the  Fair  Isle !  foiget  not  the  time 
Ere  spoilers  hadbreathed  thefreeairof  your  dime; 
All  that  its  eagles  behold  in  their  flight   [lieight 
Was  yours,  from  the  deep  to  eadi  stoixn-maDtled 
Though  frt>m  your  race  that  proud  biztfaiight  be 

torn, 
0nquench*d  is  the  spirit  for  monarchy  bon. 

CH0BX7S. 

Darkly  thou^  clouds  may  hang  o'er  us  awhile, 
The  crown  shall  not  pass  from  the  Besofcifol  Ue- 

n. 
Ages  may  roll  ere  your  children  regain 
The  land  for  which  heroes  have  periah'd  in  Tain ; 
Yet^  in  the  sound  of  your  names  shall  be  poweri 
Around  her  still  gathering  in  glory's  full  hoar. 
Strong  in  the  fimie  of  the  mighty  that  deep, 
Your  Britain  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  tbe  deep. 

CH0BU8. 

Then  shall  their  spirits  rejoice  in  her  smile, 
Who  died  for  the  crown  of  the  Beautiful  lala. 


THE  ROCK  OF  CADER  IDBia 

[It  is  an  old  tradition  of  the  Wekh  bardi,  that  on  tin 
rammit  of  the  mountain  Gader  Idrii,  b  an  exoantio&n«*B' 
bling  a  eonch ;  and  that  whoever  ihoald  pea  a  niglit  to  that 
hollow,  would  be  fonnd  in  the  morning  either  dead,  in  i 
a  tnuMj,  or  endowed  with  tbe  h^gheet  poetical  inipintioo.] 

I  LAY  on  that  rock  where  the  storms  have  tbeir 

dwelling,  dead; 

The  birthplace  of  phantoms,  the  home  of  the 

*  Ynye  Prydain  waa  the  anelent  Welah  name  of  BritalB, 
and  iignlfiee>Mr  or  beamti/^  itie. 
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Aioond  it  for  erer  deep  muedc  is  sweUiDg, 
11ie?Qioeof  the  moontain-wind,  solemn  and  loud. 

TwiB  a  midnight  of  shadows  all  fitfully  streaming, 

Of  wild  waves  and  breezes,  that  mingled  their 

moan;  [uig; 

Of  dim  shrouded  stars,  as  from  g^ulfe  fiuntly  gleam- 
Andl  met  the  dreadgloom  of  its  grandeur  alone. 

I  laj  there  in  silence — a  spirit  came  o'er  me ; 

Han's  tongue  hath  no  language  to  speak  what 

I  saw ;  [me. 

Things  glorious,  xmearthly,  pass'd  floating  before 

And  my  heart  almost  £unted  with  n4>ture  and 
awe. 
I  Tiew'd  the  dread  beings  around  us  that  hover, 

Tlunigfa  veil'd  by  the  mists  of  mortality's  breath ; 
And  I  call'd  upon  darknem  the  vision  to  cover. 

For  a  strife  was  within  me  of  madness  and  death. 

I  saw  them—the  powers  of  the  wind  and  the  ocean. 
The  rash  of  whose  pinion  bears  onward  the 
storms; 


["Tbe  WeUi  Melodlei,  which  flnt  introdnced  BCn 
^oaai  to  Uw  poblie  at  a  fong-wxiter,  had  atready  made 
tbdr  appeanneei  Soma  of  them  are  remaricable  for  the 
Mlody  of  their  nnmbers — in  particular,  tlie  aong  to  the  wdl- 
ksowB  air,  **  Ar  hyd  y  noe."  Her  fbie  leeliDg  for  miuie,  in 
«4iid),  u  abo  in  drawing,  she  would  have  dgnally  excelled, 
cniM  alM  hate  beitowed  tiie  time  and  patient  laboor  requisite 
far  obtafaiing  naateiy  over  the  mechanical  dilBcnltiee  of  theee 
vtB,  aairted  lier  not  oalj  in  tier  choice  of  meanixei,  but  abo 
of  tier  irorda ;  and,  althoagfa  in  speaking  of  her  songs,  it 
bbuI  be  ronarited  that  eome  of  the  later  ones  are  ahnott  too 
fafl  of  maaniogto  reqnin  tiM  ftnther  dothing  of  sweet  sonnd, 


Like  the  sweep  of  the  white-rolling  wave  was  their 
motion — 
Ifelt  their  dim  presence,  but  knew  not  their 
forms  I 
I  saw  them— the  mighty  of  ages  departed — 

The  dead  were  around  me  that  night  on  the  hill: 
From  their*  eyes,  as  they  paas'd,  a  oold  radiance 
they  darted, — 
There  was  light  on  my  soul,  but  my  heart's 
blood  was  dulL 

I  saw  what  man  looks  on,  and  dies — ^but  my  spirit 
Was  strong,  and  triumphantly  lived  through 
that  hour ; 
And,  as  from  the  grave,  I  awoke  to  inherit 

A  flame  all  immortal,  a  voice,  and  a  power  1 
Day  burst  on  that  rock  with  the  purple  doud 
crested. 
And  high  Cader  Idris  rejoiced  in  the  sun ; — 
But  oh  !  what  new  glory  all  nature  invested. 
When  the  sense  which  gives  soul  to  her  beauty 
was  won  !^ 


instead  of  their  being  left,  as  In  ontUne,  waiting  for  the 
musldanli  colouring  tuud,  th^  most  be  all  praised  as  flowing 
and  expfeaslTe ;  and  it  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader  how 
many  of  them,  united  with  tier  sister's  music,  lutYe  obtained 
the  utmost  popularity.  She  liad  well  studied  the  national 
eharacter  of  the  Welsh  airs,  and  the  allusions  to  the  lGsen> 
dary  liistory  of  the  andent  Britons,  which  her  songs  oon- 
tahi,  are  happOy  chosen.  But  it  was  an  instinct  with  Mrs 
Hemans  to  catch  tlie  picturesque  points  of  national  diar- 
aeter,  as  wen  as  of  national  music :  in  the  latter  she 
always  delighted.**— Cborlst's  Memoriali  qf  Mrs  Hemans, 
p.  80-1.] 
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A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


["  Mn  Banana  was  at  ttds  time  (1881)  oecupled  hi  tha  composition  of  her  tn«edy,  *  The  Vespers  of  Ffelermo,*  which  she 
ortshtsliy  wrote  without  any  Idea  of  oflking  it  for  the  stagsu  The  sanguine  recoomiendations,  liowerer,  of  BIr  lUginald 
H^cr,  and  tlie  equally  kind  enooursgement  of  Mr  MQman,  (to  whose  correspondence  she  was  introduced  through  the  medium 
flf  a  imtaal  friend,  though  she  had  never  the  advantage  of  his  personal  acquaintance,)  induced  her  to  venture  upon  a  step 
vUefa  ber  own  diflUenca  would  have  witliheld  her  from  contemplating,  but  for  the  sui^xxrt  of  such  high  literary  authorities. 
Indsed,  notwithstanding  the  flattetlng  encomhims  which  were  bestowed  upon  the  tragedy  by  all  who  read  it,  and  most  espe- 
<^  by  the  erities  of  the  green-room,  whose  imprimatur  might  liave  been  supposed  a  sufficiently  safo  guarantee  of  success, 
be  own  eatieipatlons,  throughout  ttw  long~period  of  suspense  wliich  intervened  iMtween  its  acceptance  and  representation, 
vow  te  more  «»m*^h*«^  than  those  of  her  frienda  In  this  subdued  tone  of  feeling  she  ttius  wrote  to  Mr  MUman :— *  As  I 
oaaot  bcip  looking  forward  to  the  day  of  trial  with  much  more  of  dread  than  of  sanguine  espeetation,  I  most  willingly 
^c^iiene  in  your  recommendations  of  dday,  and  shall  rejoice  in  having  the  respite  as  much  prolonged  as  possible.  I  begin 
•iiBQK  to  dndder  at  my  own  presumption,  and,  if  it  were  not  ISor  the  Und  encouragement  I  have  received  from  you  and  BIr 
Mtiasid  Hdbflr,shoa]d  be  mi^  more  anxiously  occupied  in  searching  for  any  outlet  of  escape,  than  in  attempting  to  overoome 
tbt  dificnlties  whkb  sen  to  obstmet  my  onward  path.*  -^-Memoir,  p.  81-2.] 
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DBAMATIB  FERSONJL 


Count  di  Phocioa. 
Raimond  di  PnocwA,  hit  Son. 
Eribbkt,  Vicaroif, 
Da  Couci. 

MoiffTALBA. 
GUIDO. 


Albbrti. 
AirsBLXO,  a  Monk. 

YnroBiA. 

CoirsTAjrcB,  SUUr  to  Eribert 


KobUi,  Soldien,  Metter^fen,  Vauais,  Pmtantt,  &&  &c.    BcMMK—Pakrmo. 


ACTI. 

SoEKE  L — A  Valley,  with  vvnejforda  and  coUoffea, 

GnmpB  of  PeaaanU — ^Pbooida,  ditguiaed  a» 
a  Pilgrim,  among  them. 

1M  Pea,  Aj,  this  was  wont  to  be  a  festal  time 
In  days  gone  by  I    I  can  temember  well 
The  old  fiuniliar  melodies  that  rose 
At  break  of  morn,  from  all  our  purple  hills. 
To  weloome  in  the  vintage.    Never  since 
Hath  music  seem*d  so  sweet.    But  the  light  hearts 
Which  to  those  measures  beat  so  joyously, 
Are  tamed  to  stillness  now.    There  is  no  voice 
Of  joy  through  all  the  land. 

2d  Pea.  Tes  t  there  are  sounds 
Of  revehy  within  the  palaces, 
And  the  fair  castles  of  bur  andent  lords. 
Where  now  the  stranger  banquets.   Te  may  hear 
From  thence  the  peals  of  song  and  laughter  rise 
At  midnight's  deepest  hour. 

Zd  Pea,  Alas  t  we  sat, 
In  happier  days,  so  peacefully  beneath 
The  olives  and  the  vines  our  fiithers  rear'd, 
Encircled  by  our  children,  whose  quick  steps 
flew  by  us  in  the  dance  I    The  time  hath  been 
When  peace  was  in  the  hamlet,  wheresoe'er 
The  storm  might  gather.  But  this  yoke  of  France 
FoUs  on  the  peasanVs  neck  as  heavily 
As  on  the  crested  chieftain's.    We  are  boVd 
E'en  to  the  earth. 

Pea.'a  ChUd,  My  &ther,  tell  me  when 
Shall  the  gay  dance  and  song  again  resound 
Amidst  our  chestnut-woods,  as  in  those  days 
Of  which  thou  'rt  wont  to  tell  the  joyous  tale  1 

lit  Pea,  When  there   are  light  and  reckless 
hearts  once  more 
In  Sicily's  green  vales.    Alas,  my  boy  I 
Men  meet  not  now  to  quaff  the  flowing  bowl. 
To  hear  the  mirthfbl  song,  and  cast  aside 
The  weight  of  work-day  care :  they  meet  to  speak 
Of  wrongs  and  sorrows,  and  to  whisper  thoughts 
They  dare  not  breathe  aloud. 

Pro,  (from  the  background.)  Ay,  it  is  well 


So  to  relieve  th'  o'erburthen'd  hearty  which  putB 
Beneath  its  weight  of  wrongs ;  but  better  bi 
In  silence  to  avenge  them  1 

An  Old  Pea,  What  deep  voice 
Came  with  that  starUing  tonet 

1st  Pea.  It  was  our  guest's, 
The  stranger  pilgrim  who  hath  sojoum'd  here 
Since  yester-mom.    GkxKl  neighboun,  maik  him 

well: 
He  hath  a  stately  bearing,  and  an  eye     [accords 
Whose  glance  looks  through  the  heart  His  mien 
HI  with  such  vestments.  Howhe  folds  aronnd  him 
His  pilgrim-doak,  e'en  as  it  were  a  robe 
Of  knightly  ermine  I    That  commanding  step 
Should  have  been  used  in  courts  and  campsto 

move. 
Mark  him ! 

Old  Pea.  Nay,  rather  mark  him  not ;  the  timee 
Are  fearful,  and  they  teach  the  boldest  hearts 
A  cautious  lesson.  What  should  bring  him  here ! 

A  Touih.  He  spoke  of  vengeance  i 

Old  Pea.  Peace  !  we  are  beset 
By  snares  on  every  side,  and  we  must  leam 
In  silence  and  in  patience  to  endure. 
Talk  not  of  vengeance,  for  the  word  is  death. 

Pro,  {coming  forward  itidignantljf) 
The  word  is  death  1    And  what  hath  life  for  tA«e, 
That  thou  shouldst  ding  to  it  thus!  thou  abject 

thing  I 
Whose  veiy  soul  is  moulded  to  the  yoke, 
And  stamp'd  with  servitude.    What  1  is  it  life 
Thus  at  a  breeze  to  start,  to  school  thy  voice 
Into  low  fearful  whispers,  and  to  cast 
Pale  jealous  looks  around  thee^  lest,  e'en  then, 
Strangers  should  catch  its  echo  f— Is  there  aoght 
In  this  so  precious,  that  thy  furrow'd  cheek 
Is  blanch'd  with  terror  at  the  passing  thought 
Of  hazarding  some  few  and  evil  days^ 
Which  drag  thus  poorly  on  1 

Some  of  the  Peas.  Away,  away  I 
Leave  us,  for  there  is  danger  in  thy  presence. 

Pro,  Why,  what  is  danger)    Are  there  deeper 
ills 
Than  those  ye  bear  thus  calmly  1  Te  have  drain'd 
The  cup  of  bitterness  till  naught  remains 
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To  fear  or  shrink  ftoxn — ^therefore,  be  ye  strong  1 
Power  dweOeth  with  despair.    Why  start  ye  thus 
At  words  which  are  bat  echoes  of  the  thoughts 
Lodi'd  in  your  secret  souls  1    Full  well  I  know 
There  is  not  one  among  you  but  hath  nursed 
Some  pnmd  indignant  feeling,  which  doth  make 
Oneoonilict  of  hislife.    I  know  t&y  wrongs — 
And  thine — and  thine;  but  if  within  your  breast 
There  is  no  chord  thai  Tibrates  to  my  voice. 
Then  fiire  ye  well.  [say  on ! 

A  Timth  (coming  forward,)  "No,  no  1   say  on, 
There  are  still  free  and  fiery  hearts  e'en  here. 
That  kindle  at  thy  worda 

Pe&  If  that  indeed 
Thoa  hast  a  hope  to  give  us 

PrtK  There  is  hope 
For  all  who  suffer  with  indignant  thoughts 
Which  work  in  silent  strength.    What !  thinkye 

heaven 
O'eriooks  the  oppressor,  if  he  bear  awhile 
His  crested  head  on  high  1    I  tell  you,  no  I 
Th*  aivenger  will  not  sleep.    It  was  an  hour 
Of  triomph  to  the  oonquerori  when  our  king, 
Oar  yoong  brave  Coniadin,  in  life's  fiiir  mom 
On  the  red  scaffold  died.    Tet  not  the  less 
Is  Justioe  throned  above ;  and  her  good  time 
Comes  rushing  on  in  storms :  that  royal  blood 
Hath  lifted  an  accusing  voice  from  earth. 
And  hath  been  heard.    The  traces  of  the  past 
Fade  in  man^i  heart,  but  ne'er  doth  heaven  forget 

Pea.  Had  we  but  arms  and  leaders,  we  are  men 
Who  might  earn  vengeance  yet;  but  wanting  these. 
What  wooldst  thou  have  us  do) 

Pro.  Be  Yijplant ; 
And  when  the  signal  wakes  the  land,  arise ! 
The  peasants s  arm  is  strong,  and  there  shall  be 
A  ridi  and  noble  harvest    Fare  ye  welL 

IK  Pea,  This  man  should  be  a  prophet :  how 
heseem'd 
To  read  oar  hearts  with  his  dark  searching  g^ce 
And  aspect  of  command !  and  yet  his  garb 
Is  mean  as  ours. 

^  Pea.  Speak  low ;  I  know  him  well. 
At  fint  hia  voice  disturbed  me,  like  a  dream 
Of  other  days ;  but  I  remember  now 
His  form,  seen  oft  when  in  my  youth  I  served 
Beneath  the  banners  of  our  kings  I    Tis  he 
Who  hath  been  exiled  and  proscribed  so  long, 
TheCoontdiProdda. 

Pa.  And  is  this  hel 
'^^  heaven  protect  him  I  for  around  his  steps 
^  many  snares  be  set 

^Peo.  He  comes  not  thus 


But  with  some  mighty  purpose — doubt  it  not ; 
Perchance  to  bring  us  freedouL    He  is  one 
Whose  fiiith,  through  many  a  trial,hathbeenproved 
True  to  our  native  princes.    But  away  I 
The  noontide  heat  is  past,  and  from  the  seas 
Light  gales  are  wandering  through  the  vineyards ; 

now 
We  may  resume  our  toiL  ExeuaU  PeaaanU. 

SOBNB  IL—The  Terrace  cfa  CatUe, 
Ebibket,  Yittobia. 

ViL  Have  I  not  told  thee,  that  I  bear  a  heart 
Blighted  and  coldf — Th'  affections  of  my  youth 
Lie  slumbering  in  the  grave ;  their  fount  is  dosed. 
And  all  the  soft  and  playful  tenderness 
Which  hath  its  home  in  woman's  breast,  ere  yet 
Deep  wrongs  have  sear'd  it — all  is  fled  from  mine. 
0rge  me  no  more. 

Bri,  O  lady  1  doth  the  flower 
That  sleeps  entomb'd  through  the  long  wintry 

storms, 
Unfold  its  beauty  to  the  breath  of  spring, 
And  shall  not  woman's  heart,  from  chill  desptur. 
Wake  at  love's  voice  1 

Vii.  Love  1 — ^noake  fow'f  name  thy  spell. 
And  I  am  strong  ! — the  very  word  calls  up 
From  the  dark  past^  thoughts,  feelings,  powers, 

array'd 
Inarmsagainst  thee !    Enow'st  thou  whom  I  loved, 
While  my  soul's  dwelling-place  was  still  on  earth  1 
One  who  was  bom  for  empire,  and  endoVd 
With  such  high  gifts  of  princely  majesty. 
As  bow'd  all  hearts  before  him  t    Was  he  not 
Brave,  royal,  beautiful  t    And  such  he  died ; 
Hedied ! — ^hastthoufoigottenl — And  thou'rt  here, 
Thou  meet'st  my  g^ce  with  eyes  which  coldly 

look'd, 
— Coldly  I — ^nay,  rather  with  triumphant  gaze. 
Upon  his  murder  1    Desolate  as  I  am, 
Tet  in  the  mien  of  thine  affianced  bride, 
O  my  lost  Conradin  1  there  should  be  still 
Somewhat  of  loftiness,  which  might  o'erawe 
The  hearts  of  thine  aawtftwinB. 

Eri,  Haughty  dame  1 
If  thy  proud  heart  to  tenderness  be  dosed. 
Know  danger  is  around  thee  :  thou  hast  foes 
That  seek  thy  ruin,  and  my  power  alone 
Can  shidd  thee  frt>m  their  arts. 

ViL  Proven9al,  tell 
Thy  tale  of  danger  to  some  happy  heart 
Which  hath  its  littie  world  of  loved  ones  round. 
For  whom  to  tremble ;  and  its  tranquil  joys 
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That  make  earth  Paradise.    I  stand  alone  ; 
— They  that  are  blest  may  fear. 

Bri.  Is  there  not  one 
Who  ne'er  commands  in  Tain  1    Proud  lady,  bend 
Thy  spirit  to  thy  fate ;  for  know  that  he. 
Whose  car  of  triumph  in  its  earthquake  path. 
O'er  the  boVd  neck  of  prostrate  Sicily, 
Hath  borne  him  to  dominion ;  he,  my  king, 
Charles  of  Ai^'ou,  decrees  thy  hand  the  boon 
My  deeds  have  well  desenred;  and  who  hath  power 
Against  his  mandates  1 

Vit.  Viceroy,  teU  thy  lord 
That,  e'en  where  chains  lie  heaviest  on  the  land. 
Souls  may  not  all  be  fettered.    Oft,  ere  now. 
Conquerors  have  rocked  the  earth,  yet  fiul'dto  tame 
Unto  their  purposes  that  restless  fire 
Inhabiting  man's  breast    A  spark  bursts  forth, 
And  BO  they  perish  t    Tis  the  fate  of  those 
Who  sport  with  lightning — and  it  may  be  his. 
TeU  him  I  fear  him  not,  and  thus  am  free. 
Bri,  'Tis  welL    Then  nerve  that  lofty  heart  to 

bear 
The  wrath  which  is  not  powerless.    Tet  again 
Bethink  thee,  lady  1     Love  may  change — hath 

changed 
To  vigilant  hatred  oft,  whose  sleepless  eye 
Still  finds  what  most  it  seeks  for.  Fare  thee  well. 
— Look  to  it  yet  1— To-morrow  I  return. 

[£xU  Ebibert. 
VU,  To-morrow  t — Some  ere  now  have  slept 

and  dreamt 
Of  morrows  which  ne'er  dawn'd — or  ne'erforthem; 
So  silently  their  deep  and  still  repose 
Hath  melted  into  death  1    Are  there  not  balms 
In  nature's  boundless  realm,  to  pour  out  sleep 
Like  this  on  me  1    Tet  should  my  spirit  still 
Endure  its  earthly  bonds,  till  it  could  bear 
To  Att  a  glorious  tale  of  his  own  isle,  [work. 

Free  and  avenged. — Thpu  shouldst  be  now  at 
In  wrath,  my  native  Etna  I  who  dost  lift 
Thy  spiry  pillar  of  dark  smoke  so  high,        [stUl, 
Through  the  red  heaven  of  sunset  I — sleep'st  thou 
With  all  thy  founts  of  fire,  while  spoilers  tread 
The  glowing  vales  beneath  Y 

[Pbogida.  «n<en,  ditguued. 
Ha  t  who  art  thou. 
Unbidden  gues^  that  with  so  mute  a  step 
Dost  steal  upon  me  1 

Pro,  One  o'er  whom  hath  paas'd 
All  that  can  change  man's  aspect !    Tet  not  long 
Shalt  thou  find  safety  in  foigetfulneas. 
I  am  he,  to  breathe  whose  name  is  perilous;, 
Unless  thy  wealth  could  bribe  the  winds  to  silence. 
— Know'st  thou  this,  lady  t  [ffe  Mhowa  a  ring. 


VU.  Righteous  heaven  !  the  pledge 
Amidst  his  people  from  the  scaffold  thrown 
By  him  who  peiish'd,  and  whose  kingly  blood 
Fen  yet  is  unatoned.    My  heart  beats  high— 
— Oh,  welcome,  welcome  1  thou  art  Prodda, 
Th'  Avenger,  the  Deliverer  I 

Pro.  Call  me  so. 
When  my  great  task  is  done.    Tet  who  can  tell 
If  the  retum'd  be  welcome  1    Many  a  heart 
Is  changed  since  last  we  met 

ViL  Why  dost  thou  gaxe, 
With  such  a  still  and  solemn  eamestnesi^ 
Upon  my  altered  mien  f 

Pro.  That  I  may  read 
If  to  the  widoVd  love  of  Conradin, 
Or  the  proud  Eribert's  triumphant  bride, 
I  now  intrust  my  fiita 

ViL  Thou,Procidal 
That  thou  shouldst  wrong  me   thus  I— prolong 

thy  gaze 
Till  it  hath  found  an  answer. 

Pro.  TiB  enough. 
I  find  it  in  thy  cheek,  whose  ngvi  diange 
Is  from  death's  hue  to  fever^s ;  in  the  wild 
Unsettled  brightness  of  thy  proud  dark  ey^ 
And  in  thy  wasted  form.    Ay,  'tis  a  deep 
And  solemn  joy,  thus  in  thy  looks  to  tnoe. 
Instead  of  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  characteis 
Of  noble  suffering :  on  thy  brow  the  nme 
Conmianding  fifpirit  holds  its  native  state, 
Which  could  not  stoop  to  vilenesB.    TettheroioB 
Of  Fame  hath  told  afar,  that  thou  shouldst  wed 
This  tyrant  Eribert. 

ViL  And  told  it  not 
A  tale  of  insolent  love  repell'd  with  aoom'- 
Of  stem  conmiands  and  fearful  menaces 
Met  with  indignant  ^courage  1    Prodda ! 
It  was  but  now  that  haughtily  I  braved 
His  sovereign's  mandate,  which  decrees  my  bind, 
With  its  fiur  appanage  of  wide  domains 
And  wealthy  vassals,  a  most  fitting  boo&f 
To  recompenaehiacrimes. — ^I  smiled — ay,8inil«i— 
In  proud  security ;  for  the  high  of  heart 
Have  still  a  pathway  to  eso^  di^giaoei 
Though  it  be  dark  and  lone. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  not  need 

To  tread  its  shadowy  mases.    Trust  my  words: 

I  teU  thee  that  a  spirit  is  abroad 

Which  wiU  not  slumber,  till  its  path  be  traced 

By  deeds  of  fearful  fiune.    Vittoti%  live  t 

It  is  most  meet  that  thou  whoMtt  live^  to  see 

The  mighty  expiation ;  for  thy  heart 
(Foigive  me  that  I  wnmg'd  its  fidth  I)  hath  nuned 

A  high,  nugestic  grief,  whose  seal  is  set 
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Deep  on  thy  marble  brow. 

YiL  Then  ihoa  eanti  tell 
Bj  gaang  on  the  withered  rose,  that  there 
Time^  or  the  blight^  hath  work'd  1    Ay,  this  is  in 
Th J  Tiaion'8  scope :  bat  oh  1  the  things  unseen, 
Untold,  nndreomt  oi^  which  like  shadows  pass 
Hourly  o'er  tiiat  mysterious  world,  a  mind 
To  ruin  struck  by  gnet  1    Tet  doth  my  soul. 
Far  midrt  its  darkness,  nurse  one  soaring  hope, 
TVherein  is  bri^t  vitality.    *Tis  to  see 
Bit  blood  ayengedy  and  his  fiur  heritage. 
My  besutifal  native  land,  in  glory  risen, 
Like  a  warrior  fix>m  his  slumbers  1 

Pn,  Hear^st  thoa  not 
With  what  a  deep  and  ominous  moan  the  voioe 
Of  oar  great  mountain  swells  1    There  will  be  soon 
A  feariul  burst  1    Yittoria  1  brood  no  more 
In  aOenoe  o'er  thy  sorrows,  but  go  forth 
AmidBt  thy  vaasala,  (yet  be  secret  still,) 
And  let  thy  breath  give  nurture  to  the  spark 
Thoult  find  abeady  kindled.    I  move  on 
In  shadow,  yet  awakening  in  my  path 
That  which  shall  startle  nations.    Fare  thee  welL 

ViL  When  shall  we  meet  again  1 — ^Are  we  not 
those  [not 

Whom  nM)6t  he  loved  on  earth,  and  think*st  Uiou 
J%at  lore  e'en  yet  shall  bring  his  spirit  near, 
Wliile  thus  we  hold  ooxnmunion  1 

/Vd.  Tes,  1  feel 
Iti  breathing  influence  whilst  I  look  on  thee, 
Who  wert  iti  light  in  life.    Tetwillwenot 
Hake  womanish  tears  our  offering  on  hie  tomb  I 
He  shall  have  nobler  tribute  I — I  must  hence, 
^  thou  ahalt  soon  hear  more.    Await  the  time. 

[Exeuni  aeparcUdy, 


Rauosd  di  Fbooida,  Coiibtanos. 

Om,  There  is  a  shadow  &r  within  your  eye, 
^hich  bath  of  late  been  deepening.    Tou  were 

wont, 
tpon  the  cloamem  of  your  open  brow. 
To  wear  a  bri^ter  spirit,  shedding  round 
ioj  like  our  southern  sun.    It  is  not  well, 
If  some  dark  thought  be  gathering  o'er  your  soul. 
To  hide  it  from  affection.    Why  is  thiel 
K7  Raimond,  why  is  thisi 

Bairn,  Oh  1  bom  the  dreams 
^yooth,  sweet  Constance,  hath  not  manhood  still 
k  wOd  and  stormy  wakening]    They  deport — 
^^  after  lig^t,  our  glorious  visions  ftde, 
The  nguely  beautiful  I  till  earth,  unveirj, 


Lies  pale  around ;  and  life's  realities 

Press  on  the  soul,  from  its  unfathom'd  depth 

Rousing  the  fiery  feelings,  and  proud  thoughts. 

In  all  their  fearM  strength  I    'Tis  ever  thus, 

And  doubly  so  with  me;  for  I  awoke 

With  hig^  aspirings,  making  it  a  curse 

To  breathe  where  noble  minds  are  bow'd,  as  here. 

— ^To  breathe ! — ^It  is  not  breath  1 

Con.  I  know  thy  grief, 
— ^And  IB 't  not  mine  1 — ^for  those  devoted  men 
Doom'd  with  their  life  to  expiate  some  wild  word. 
Bom  of  the  social  hour.    Ohl  I  have  knelt. 
E'en  at  my  brother's  feet,  with  fruitless  tears^ 
Imploring  him  to  spare.    His  heart  is  shut 
Against  my  voice ;  yet  will  I  not  forsake 
The  cause  of  mercy. 

J2atm.  Waste  not  thou  thy  prayers, 
0  gentle  level  fortheuL    There's  little  need 
For  pity,  though  the  galling  chain  be  worn 
By  some  few  slaves  the  less.    Let  them  depart ! 
There  is  a  world  beyond  the  oppressor's  reach. 
And  thither  lies  their  way. 

Con,  Alas  1  I  see 
That  some  new  wrong  hath  pierced  you  to  the  soul. 

iZotm.  Pardon,  belovdd  Constance,  if  my  words, 
Fromfeelingshourly  stung,  have  caught,  perchance, 
A  tone  of  bitterness.    Oh !  when  thine  eyes. 
With  their  sweet  eloquent  thoughtfulness,  are  fix'd 
Thus  tenderly  on  mine,  I  should  foiget 
All  else  in  their  soft  beams;  and  yet  I  came 
To  tell  thee 

CStm.  What!  What  wouldst  thou  say  1  OhspeakI 
Thou  wouldst  not  leave  me  1 

iZotm.  I  have  cast  a  doud. 
The  shadow  of  dark  thoughts  and  ruin'd  fortimes, 
O'er  thy  bright  spirit.    Haply,  were  I  gone. 
Thou  wouldst  resume  thyself,  and  dweU  once  more 
In  the  clear  sunny  light  of  youth  and  joy. 
E'en  as  before  we  met — ^before  we  loved  I 

Cbn.  This  is  but  mockery.    Well  thou  know'st 
thy  love 
Hath  given  me  nobler  being;  made  my  heart 
A  home  for  all  the  deep  sublimities 
Of  strong  affection ;  and  I  would  not  change 
Th'  exalted  life  I  draw  fix>m  that  pure  source. 
With  aU  its  checkered  hues  of  hope  and  fear. 
E'en  for  the  brightest  calm.    Thou  most  unkind  f 
Have  I  deserved  this! 

JSotm.  Oh  I  thou  hast  deserved 
A  love  less  fiital  to  thy  peace  than  mine. 
Think  not  'tis  mockery  t    But  I  cannot  rest 
To  be  the  scom'd  and  trampled  thing  I  am 
In  this  degraded  land.    Its  very  skies, 
That  smile  as  if  but  festivals  were  held 
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BflUMth  their  ckyudleas  azare,  wd^  me  down 
With  a  dull  leiiae  of  bondage,  and  I  pine 
For  freedom's  chartered  air.    I  would  go  forth 
To  leek  my  noble  &ther :  he  hath  been 
Too  long  a  lonely  exHe,  and  his  name 
Seems  fhding  in  the  dim  obscority 
Which  gathers  round  my  fortunes. 

Cfon,  Must  we  partt 
And  is  it  oome  to  thisi    Oh  I  I  have  still 
Deem'd  it  enough  of  joy  with  thee  to  share 
E'en  grief  itselfl    And  now  t    But  this  is  vain. 
Alas  1  too  deep,  too  fond,  is  woman's  love : 
Too  ftill  of  hope,  she  casts  on  troubled  waves 
The  treasures  of  her  soul  I 

Madm,  Oh,  speak  not  thus  I 
Thy  gentle  and  desponding  tones  fiall  cold 
Upon  my  inmost  heart    I  leaTc  thee  but 
To  be  more  worthy  of  a  love  like  thine; 
For  I  have  dreamt  of  fimie  I    A  few  short  years, 
And  we  may  yet  be  blest 

Cfon,  A  few  short  years  t 
Less  time  may  well  stiffloe  for  death  and  &te 
To  work  all  change  on  earth;  to  break  the  ties 
Which  early  love  had  fonn'd ;  and  to  bow  down 
Th'  elastic  spirit,  and  to  blight  each  flower 
Strewn  in  life's  crowded  path  I    But  be  it  so  ! 
Be  it  enough  to  know  that  happiness 
Meets  thee  on  other  shores. 

JMn.  Where'er  I  roam, 
Thou  shalt  be  with  my  soul  t    Thy  soft  low  voice 
Shall  rise  upon  remembrance,  like  a  strain 
Of  music  heard  in  boyhood,  bringing  back 
Life's  morning  freshness.  Oh  t  thatthereshouldbe 
Things  which  we  love  vdth  such  deep  tenderness, 
But,  through  that  love,  to  learn  how  much  of  woe 
Dwells  in  one  hour  like  this  1    Tet  weep  thou  not ! 
We  shall  meet  soon ;  and  many  day%  dear  love  t 
Ere  I  depart 

Cbn.  Then  there's  a  respite  stilL 
Bays  1 — not  a  day  but  in  its  coune  may  bring 
Some  strange  vidssitttde  to  turn  aside 
Th'  impending  blow  we  shrink  from.    F^  thee 

weU.  (JUiwninff,) 

-—Oh*  Baunond  1  this  is  not  our  lai$  &rewell  1 
Thou  wouldst  not  so  deceive  me ) 

Jiaiw^  Doubt  me  not» 
Gentlest  and  best  beloved  t  we  meet  again. 

[Sxii  ComrAKCB. 

.Ratal,  i^fkretpenm.)    When  shall  I  breathe  in 
fr^eedom,  and  give  scope 
To  those  untameahle  and  Vuiniii^  thoughts, 
And  rsstlesB  alterations,  whkh  ooosome 
My  heart  f  th'  land  of  bandi^t    Oh  !  with  yon, 
Te  everkstiog  imi^^  of  power 


And  of  infinity  1  thou  bhiMolling  deep. 
And  yon,  ye  stars  I  whose  beams  are  chanM^ters 
Wherewith  the  oracLes  of  &te  are  traced— 
With  you  my  soul  finds  room,  and  casts  aside 
The  weight  that  doth  oppreas  her.    Bat  my 

thoughts 
Are  wandering  &r ;  there  should  be  one  to  ^tare 
This  awful  and  miyestic  solitude 
Of  sea  and  heayen  with  me. 

[Pbooida.  eiUenimbaen^ 
It  is  the  hour 
He  named,  and  yet  he  comes  not 

Pro.  {eomMug  forward.)  He  is  here. 

JKom.  Now,  thou  mysterious  stranger— flion, 
whose  gLanoe 
Doth  fix  itself  on  memory,  and  pursoe 
Thought  like  a  spirit,  haunting  its  lone  hours- 
Reveal  thyself;  what  art  thout 

Pro.  One  whose  life 
Hath  been  a  troubled  stream,  and  made  its  way 
Through  rocks  and  darkness,  and  a  thousand 

storms. 
With  still  a  mighty  aim.    But  now  the  shades 
Of  eve  are  gathering  round  me,  and  I  come 
To  this,  my  native  land,  that  I  may  rest 
Beneath  its  vines  in  peace. 

Maitn.  Seek'st  thou  for  peace) 
This  is  no  land  of  peace :  unless  that  deep 

And  voiceless  terror,  which  doth  freett  mca's 

thoughts 
Back  to  their  source,  and  mantle  its  pale  mien 
With  a  dull  hollow  semblance  of  repose, 
May  so  be  call'dL 

Pro.  There  are  such  calms  fiiU  oft 
Preceding  earthquakes.    But  I  have  not  been 
So  vainly  school'd  by  fortune,  and  inured 
To  shape  my  course  on  peril's  dizzy  brisk, 
That  it  should  irk  my  spirit  to  put  on 
Such  guise  of  hush'd  submiasiTeneSB  as  beet 
May  suit  the  troubled  aspect  of  the  times. 

JSom.  Why,  then,  thou'rt  welcome,  stinger. 
to  the  land 
Wh«e  most  disguise  is  needfuL    Hewerebold 
Who  now  should  wear  hia  thoughts  upon  bis  biow 

Beneath  Sicilian  skies.    The  brother^s  eye 
Doth  search  distrustfully  the  brother's  ftoe; 
And  friends,  whose  undivided  lives  have  dnwn 

From  the  same  past  their  long  remembnooes, 
Now  meet  in  terror,  or  no  mote;  M  hearts 

F^  to  o'efflowing,  in  their  social  hour,     [^<^ 
Should  pour  oat  some  rssh  word,  which  lO^i^ 
Might  whimper  to  ow  coiiq[aerers.    This  H 14 
T6  wear  a  foreign  yoke. 
/Vs.  It  matters  not 
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To  him  who  holds  the  mastery  o'er  his  spirit, 
And  can  aapprasa  its  woridngs,  till  endurance 
Becomea  as  nature.    We  can  tame  ouraelTes 
To  an  ffitramm,  and  there  is  that  in  life 
To  which  we  ding  with  most  tenaciouB  grasp, 
Eren  when  its  loffy  aims  are  all  reduced 
To  the  poor  common  privilege  of  breathing. 
—Why  dost  thou  turn  away  t 

Sam.  What  wouldst  thou  with  met 
I  deem'd  thee,  by  th*  ascendant  soul  whidi  lived 
And  made  its  throne  on  thy  commanding  brow, 
One  of  a  aorereign  nature,  which  would  scorn 
So  to  abase  its  high  capadties 
For  m^  on  earth.    But  thou  art  like  the  rest 
What  wouldst  thou  with  met 

Pn.  I  would  counsel  thee. 
Thoa  must  do  that  which  men — ay,  valiant  men — 
Honriy  aobmit  to  do ;  in  the  proud  court, 
And  in  the  stately  camp,  and  at  the  board 
Of  midsigjht  reveQera,  whose  flush'd  mirth  is  all 
A  strife,  won  hardly.    Where  is  he  whose  heart 
lieabaie,  throoe^  aU  its  foldings,  to  the  gaze 
Of  mortal  eyel    If  vengeance  wait  the  foe. 
Or  &te  th*  oppressor,  'tk  in  depths  conceol'd 
Beneath  a  smiling  surfiice. — Youth,  I  say, 
Keep  thy  soul  down  1    Putonamaskl — ^'tiswom 
Alike  by  power  and  weakness,  and  the  smooth 
And  spedooB  intercourse  of  life  requires 
ItB  aid  in  every  scene. 

Sam.  Away,  dissembler  1 
life  bath  its  hifjia.  and  its  ignoble  tasks, 
^Hted  to  every  nature.    Will  the  free 
And  royal  eagle  stoop  to  learn  the  arts 
Bf  wfaidi  the  serpent  wins  his  spell-bound  prey  t 
It  is  because  I  wiU  not  dothe  myself 
la  a  rile  garb  of  coward  semblances, 
That  now,  e'en  now,  I  struggle  with  my  heart, 
To  bid  what  most  I  love  a  long  fiirewell. 
And  ae^  my  country  on  some  distant  shore, 
Where  audi  things  are  unknown  1 

^.  {fixuUingly,)  Why,  this  is  joy: 
After  a  long  conflict  with  the  doubts  and  fears, 
And  the  poor  subtleties,  of  meaner  minds, 
To  meet  a  spirit,  whose  bold  elastic  wing 
OppresDonhaihnotcrush'd.    Hig^-heartedyouth, 
Th  J  father,  should  his  footsteps  e'er  again 
Tisit  these  shores 

Sam.  My&ther!  whatofhimS 
Speak  I  was  he  known  to  thee? 

Pro,  In  distant  lands 
With  him  Pve  traversed  many  a  wUd,  and  look'd 
On  many  a  danger;  and  the  thought  that  thou 
Wert  smiling  then  in  peace,  a  happy  boy. 
Oft  through  the  storm  hath  cheered  him. 


Sam.  Dost  thou  deem 
That  still  he  Uveal    Oh  !  if  it  be  in  diains, 
In  woe,  in  poverty's  obscurest  cell. 
Say  but  he  lives-  and  I  will  track  his  steps 
E'en  to  earth's  verge  ! 

Pro.  It  may  be  that  he  lives, 
Though  long  his  name  hath  ceased  to  be  a  word 
Familiar  in  man's  dwellings.    But  its  sound 
May  yet  be  heard  1    Raimond  di  Trocadsi, 
Hememberest  thou  thy  &ther  1 

JZotm.  From  my  mind 
His  form  hath  fiided  long,  for  years  have  pass'd 
Since  he  went  forth  to  exile :  but  a  vague, 
Yet  powerftd  image  of  deep  majesty. 
Still  dimly  gathering  round  each  thought  of  him. 
Doth  daim  instinctive  reverence ;  and  my  love 
For  his  inspiring  name  hath  long  become 
Part  of  my  being. 

Pro,  Raimond  1  doth  no  voice 
Speak  to  thy  soul,  and  tell  thee  whose  the  arms 
That  would  enfold  thee  now  t    My  son  f  my  son ! 

BaUn.  Father  1    Oh  God !— my  &ther !    Now 
I  know 
Why  my  heart  woke  before  thee  1 

Pro.  Oh  1  this  hour 
Hakes  hope  reality ;  for  thou  art  all 
Hy  dreams  had  pictured  thee  1 

JZotm.  Tet  why  so  long 
E'en  as  a  stranger  hast  thou  cross'd  my  paths, 
One  nameless  and  unknown  t — and  yet  I  fdt 
Each  pulse  within  me  thrilling  to  thy  voice. 

Pro.  Because  I  would  not  link  thy  &te  with 
mine. 
Tin  I  could  hail  the  dayspring  of  that  hope 
Which  now  is  gathering  round  \is.    Listen,  youth ! 
Thou  hast  told  dm  of  a  subdued  and  scom'd 
And  trampled  land,  whose  very  soul  is  bow'd 
And  ftshion'd  to  her  chains : — ^but  /  tell  thte 
Of  a  most  generous  and  devoted  land, 
A  land  of  kindling  energies;  a  land 
Of  glorious  recollections  ! — proudly  true 
To  the  high  memory  of  her  andent  kings. 
And  rising,  in  majestic  scorn,  to  cast 
Her  alien  bondage  ofTl 

Jlaim.  And  where  is  thisi 

Pro.  Here,  in  our  ide,  our  own  fair  Sidly  1 
Her  spirit  is  awake,  and  moving  on. 
In  its  deep  silence  mistier,  to  regain 
Her  place  amongst  the  nations ;  and  the  hour 
Of  that  tremendous  effort  is  at  hand.  pife 

JZotm.  Can  it  be  thus  indeed)    Thou  pour^st  new 
Through  all  my  burning  veins  t    I  am  as  one 
Awakening  from  a  chill  and  deathlike  sleep 
To  the  full  glorious  day. 
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Pro,  Thou  fihalt  hear  more  ! 
Thou  Bhalt  hear  things  which  would — ^which  vnU, 

arouse 
The  proud  free  spirits  of  our  ancestors 
£*en  from  their  marble  rest    Tet  mark  me  well ! 
Be  secret ! — ^for  along  my  destined  path 
I  yet  must  darkly  moYe.    Now,  follow  me, 
And  join  a  band  of  men,  in  whose  high  hearts 
There  lies  a  nation's  strength. 

Maim,  My  noble  fiither  I 
Thy  words  have  given  me  all  for  which  I  pined — 
An  aim,  a  hope,  a  purpose  1    And  the  blood 
Doth  rush  in  warmer  currents  through  my  veins, 
As  a  bright  fountain  from  its  icy  bonds 
By  the  quick  sun-stroke  freed. 

Pro.  Ay,  this  is  well  I 
Such  natures  burst  men*s chains ! — Nowfollowme. 

[ExeutU. 


ACT  IL 

ScENB  L — Apartment  in  a  Palace. 

Eribxrt,  CoirSTANGE. 

Con,  Will  you  not  hear  me  ?      Oh  I  that  they 

who  need 
Hourly  fozgiyeness — ^they  who  do  but  live 
While  mercy's  voice,  beyond  th*  eternal  stars. 
Wins  the  great  Judge  to  listen,  should  be  thus. 
In  their  vain  exercise  of  pageant  power. 
Hard  and  relentless  I    Gentle  brother  I  yet 
'Tis  in  your  choice  to  imitate  that  heaven, 
Whose  noblest  joy  is  pardon. 

ErL  'TIS  too  late. 
Tou  have  a  soft  and  moving  voice,  which  pleads 
With  eloquent  melody — ^but  they  must  die. 

Con,  What  I— die  I— for  words  1— for  breath 
which  leaves  no  trace 
To  sully  the  pure  air  wherewith  it  blends, 
And  is,  being  uttered,  gone  1    Why,  'twere  enough 
For  such  a  venial  fiuilt  to  be  deprived 
One  little  day  of  man's  tree  heritage,  [deem 

Heaven's  warm  and  sunny  light  t     Oh  !  if  you 
That  evil  harbours  in  their  souls,  at  least 
Delay  the  stroke,  till  guilty  made  manifest. 
Shall  bid  stem  justice  wake. 

JSri,  I  am  not  one 
Of  those  weak  spirits  that  timorously  keep  watch 
For  feir  occasbns,  thence  to  borrow  hues 
Of  virtue  for  their  deeds.    My  school  hath  been 
Where  power  sits  crown'd  and  arm'd.    And,  mark 

me,  sister ! 
To  a  distrustful  nature  it  might  seem 


Stnmge,  that  your  lips  thus  earnestly  should  plead 
For  these  Sicilian  rebels.    O'er  my  being 
Suspicion  holds  no  power.    And  yet,  take  note- 
I  have  said,  and  they  must  die. 

Con,  Have  you  no  fear  1 

Ert,  Of  what  I—that  heaven  should  &nt 

Con,  No  I— But  that  earth 
Should  arm  in  madness.    Brother !  I  have  seen 
Dark  eyes  bent  on  you,  e*on  midst  festd  thiODgB, 
With  such  deep  hatred  settled  in  their  glanoe, 
My  heart  hath  died  within  me. 

Ert.  Am  I  then 
To  pause,  and  doubt,  and  shrink,  becanse  a  girl, 
A  dreaming  girl,  hath  trembled  at  a  look  1 

Con,  Oh  t  looks  are  no  illusions,  when  the  soul, 
Which  may  not  speak  in  words,  can  find  no  vaj 
But  theirs  to  liberty  I    Have  not  these  men 
Brave  sozus  or  noble  brothers  t 

ErL  Tes  !  whose  name 
It  rests  with  me  to  make  a  word  of  fear— 
A  sound  forbidden  midst  the  haunts  of  men. 

C^  ButnotfoigottenI    Ah!  beware, bewve! 
— Nay,  look  not  sternly  on  me.    There  is  one 
Of  that  devoted  band,  who  yet  will  need 
Tears  to  be  ripe  for  death.    He  is  a  youth, 
A  very  boy,  on  whose  unshaded  cheek 
The  spring-time  g^ow  is  lingering.   'Twaabotnow 
His  mother  left  me,  with  a  timid  hope 
Just  dawning  in  her  breast :  and  I — I  dared 
To  foster  its  faint  spark.    You  smile  !— Oh !  then 
He  will  be  saved  1 

Eri,  Nay,  I  but  smiled  to  think 
What  a  fond  fool  is  Hope  1     She  may  be  tanght 
To  deem  that  the  great  sun  will  change  his  course 
To  work  her  pleasure,  or  the  tomb  give  back 
Its  inmates  to  her  arms.    In  sooth,  'tis  stnnge ! 
Yet,  with  your  pitying  hearty  you  should  not  thw 
Have  mock'd  the  boy's  sad  mother :  I  have  sud— 
You  should  not  thus  have  moded  her  I— Nov, 
f5arewell  1  [Exit  Ebibbw. 

Con,  Obrotherl  hardof  heart!— for  deeds  like 
these 
There  must  be  fearful  chastening,  if  on  high 
Justice  doth  hold  her  state.    And  I  must  tell 
Yon  desolate  mother  that  her  fidr  young  son 
Is  thus  to  perish  !    Haply  the  dread  tale 
May  day  her  too — for  heaven  is  merciful 
—'Twill  be  a  bitter  task  I  [Exit  OoottaXCI. 

ScENR  II. — A  ruined  Tower  iurromnded  hyft^- 
pROciDA,  VrrroRU. 
Pro.  Thy  vassals  are  prepared,  then  \ 
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ViL  Ym;  they  wait 
Thy  sommoDB  to  their  task. 

Froi  Keep  the  flame  bright, 
Bathidden  till  this  hoor.    Wouldst  thou  dare,  lady, 
To  join  oar  oouncilB  at  the  night's  mid  watch, 
In  the  lone  caTem  by  the  rock-hewn  cross  1 

ViL  What  should  I  shrink  fit>m  1 

Pro.  Ohl  the  forest-paths 
Are  dim  and  wild,  e'en  when  the  sonshine  streams 
Tfaroog^  their  high  arches ;  but  when  powerful 

night 
Comes,  with  her  clondy  phantoms,  snd  her  pale 
UDcertain  moonbeams,  snd  the  hoUow  sounds 
Of  her  mysterious  winds ;  their  aspect  then 
la  of  another  and  more  fearful  world — 
A  realm  of  indistinct  and  shadowy  forms,  [this— 
Waking  strange  thoughts  slmoet  too  much  for 
Oar  frail  terrestrial  nature. 

ViL  WeU  I  know  [abodes 

AH  thisp  and  more.    Such  scenes  haye  been  th* 
Where  through  the  silence  of  my  soul  have  paas'd 
Voices  and  visions  fix>m  the  sphere  of  those 
Thit  have  to  die  no  more  1    Nay,  doubt  it  not ! 
If  Buch  unearthly  intercourse  hath  e*er 
Been  granted  to  our  nature,  'tis  to  hearts 
Whose  love  is  with  the  dead.    They,  they  alone, 
Unmadden'd  could  sustain  the  fearftd  joy 
And  g^ory  of  its  trances  1    At  the  hour 
Which  makes  guilt  tremulous^  snd  peoples  earth 
And  air  with  infinite  Tiewless  multitudes, 
I  will  be  with  thee,  Prodda. 

PrtK  Thy  presence 
WOl  kindle  nobler  thoughts,  and,  in  the  souls 
Of  Boffoing  snd  indignant  men,  arouse 
Thai  which  may  strengthen  our  majestic  cause 
With  yet  a  deeper  power     EnoVst  thou  the  spotl 

Vit,  Fall  welL     There  is  no  scene  so  wild  and 
lone. 
In  these  dun  woods,  but  I  haye  yisited 
Its  tangled  shsdee. 

/Vo.  At  midnight^  then,  we  meet 

[Bxii  ^ROClDiL. 

yU.  Why  should  I  fear  t    Thou  wUt  be  with 
me—thou, 
Th'  nnmortal  dream  and  shadow  of  my  soul. 
Spirit  of  hhn  I  loye  1  that  meet'st  me  still 
In  loneliness  and  sQence ;  in  the  noon 
Of  the  wild  ni^t,  and  in  the  fbrest  depths, 
Kaown  bat  to  me ;  for  whom  thou  giVst  the  winds 
And  sighing  leaves  a  cadence  of  thy  voice, 
Tm  Dy  ijeart  iUnts  with  that  o'erthrilling  joy ! 
*^Thoa  wilt  be  with  me  there,  and  lend  my  lips 
Worda,fiery  words,  toflushdark  cheeks  with  shame 
That  thou  art  unavenged  !  [Smt  VnroiiiA. 


SciNB  III. — A  Chapd,  with  a  wummmmt  cm  idUol 
if  laid  a  tword, — MoonlighL 

PROOIDA,  RAmOKD,  MONTALBA. 

Man,  And  know  you  not  my  stoiy  T 

Pro.  In  the  lands 
Where  I  have  been  a  wanderer,  your  deep  wrongs 
Were  numbef  d  with  our  country's ;  but  their  tale 
Came  only  in  fiunt  echoes  to  mine  ear. 
I  would  fiun  hear  it  now. 

Men.  Hark  i  while  you  spoke. 
There  was  a  voicO'like  murmur  in  the  breeae. 
Which  even  like  death  came  o'er  me.  Twasanight 
Like  this,  of  clouds  contending  with  the  moon, 
A  night  of  sweeping  winds,  of  rustling  leaves, 
And  swift  wild  shadows  floating  o'er  the  earth. 
Clothed  with  a  phantom  life,  when,  after  years 
Of  battle  and  captivity,  I  spurred  [dreams 

My  good  steed  homewards.  Oh  1  what  lovely 
Rose  on  my  spirit  1  There  were  tears  snd  smiles, 
But  all  of  joy  I  And  there  were  bounding  steps, 
And  clinging  arms,  whose  passionate  dasp  of  love 
Doth  twine  so  fondly  round  the  wamor^s  neck 
When  his  plumed  helm  is  dofTd. — Hence,  feeble 
thoughts  1  [mine  1 

— ^I  am  sterner  now,  yet  once  such  dreams  were 

JteUm.  And  were  they  realised  1 

Men.  Touth  1  ask  me  not, 
But  listen  1    I  drew  near  my  own  flur  home — 
There  was  no  light  along  its  walls,  no  sound 
Of  bugle  pealing  from  the  watch-tower's  height 
At  my  approach,  although  my  trampling  steed 
Madetheearthring;  yetthewide  gateswerethrown 
All  open.    Then  my  heart  misgave  me  first, 
And  on  the  threshold  of  my  silent  haU 
I  paused  a  moment,  and  the  wind  swept  by 
With  the  same  deep  and  diige>like  tone  which 

pierced 
My  soul  e'en  now !    I  call'd — ^my  straggling  voice 
Qave  utterance  to  my  wife's,  my  children's  names. 
They  answered  not  I  roused  my  fidling  strength. 
And  wildly  rush'd  within. — And  they  were  there. 

JZoam.  And  was  aU  well  1 

Man.  Ay,  well ! — ^for  death  is  well: 
And  they  were  aU  at  rest !    I  see  them  yet, 
F&le  in  their  innocent  beauty,  which  had  fidl'd 
To  stay  the  assassin's  arm  I 

Rttim.  Oh,  righteous  Heaven ! 
Who  had  done  this) 

Mon.  Who! 

Pro.  Canst  thou  <iue6tion,  wAo  9 
Whom  hath  the  earth  to  peipetrate  such  deeds, 
In  the  cold-blooded  revelry  of  crime. 
But  those  whose  yoke  is  on  us  t 
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JUdm.  Man  of  woo  1 
What  wordfi  hath  pity  for  despair  like  thine  1 
Man,  Pity  1— fond  youth  ! — My  cioul  diadainB 
the  grief 
Which  doth  unbosom  its  deep  secrecies 
To  oak  a  vain  companionship  of  tears. 
And  so  to  be  relieved  I 

Pro.  For  woes  like  these 
There  is  no  sympathy  but  yengeanoe. 

Mon,  None  1 
Therefore  I  brought  you  hither,  that  your  hearts 
Might  catch  the  spirit  of  the  scene  1    Look  round! 
We  are  in  th'  awful  presence  of  the  dead ; 
Within  yon  tomb  they  sleep  whose  gentle  blood 
Weighs  down  the  murderer^s  souL    They  sleep ! — 

but  I 
Am  wakeful  o'er  their  dust !    I  laid  my  sword. 
Without  its  sheath,  on  their  sepulchral  stone. 
As  on  an  altar ;  and  the  eternal  stare, 
And  heaven,  and  night,  bore  witness  to  my  vow. 
No  more  to  wield  it  save  in  one  great  cause^ 
The  vengeance  of  the  grave  !    And  now  the  hour 
Of  that  atonement  comes  t 

[He  takee  the  ewordfrom  the  tomb, 
JRaim.  My  spirit  bums  ! 
And  my  foil  heart  almost  to  bursting  swells. 
— Oh,  for  the  day  of  battle  1 

Pro,  Baimond,  they 
Whosesoulsare  dark  with  guiltless  blood  must  die, 
— ^But  not  in  battle. 
Bairn,  How,  my  fiitherl 
Pro,  No  I 
Look  on  that  sepulchre,  and  it  will  teach 
Another  lesson.    But  the  appointed  hour 
Advances.    Thou  wilt  join  our  chosen  bond. 
Noble  Montalba  1 

Mon,  Leave  me  for  a  time, 
That  I  may  calm  my  soul  by  intercourse 
With  the  still  dead,  before  I  mix  with  men 
And  with  their  passions.    I  have  nursed  for  years, 
In  silence  and  in  solitude,  the  flame 
Which  doth  consume  me ;  and  it  is  not  used 
Thus  to  be  look'd  or  breathed  on.    Prodda  1 
I  would  be  tranquil— or  appear  so— ere 
Ijoin  your  brave  confederates.  Through  my  heart 
There  struck  a  pang — ^but  it  will  soon  have  poaa'd. 
Pro.  Bemember  1 — ^in  the  cavern  by  the  cross. 
Now  follow  me,  my  son. 

[ExeuaU  Pbooidjl  emd  BADCOim. 
Mon.  {afierapaiiiue,leafHingonthetomb.)  [life 

Said  he, "  My  eon  t "  Now,  why  should  this  man's 
Gk>  down  in  hopei,  thus  resting  on  a  son, 
And  I  be  desolate  1    How  strange  a  soimd 
Was  that — "  my  eon  /"    I  hod  a  boy,  who  might 


Have  worn  as  free  a  soul  upon  his  brow        [him 
As  doth  this  youth.    Why  should  the  thought  of 
Thus  haunt  met  When  I  tread  the  peopled  ways 
Of  life  again,  I  shall  be  pass'd  each  hour 
By  &there  with  their  diildren,  and  I  must 
Learn  calmly  to  look  on.    Methinks  'twere  now 
A  ^oomy  consolation  to  behold 
All  men  bereft  as  I  am  1    But  away,         [hearts, 
Vain  thoughts !— One  task  is  left  for  blighted 
And  it  shaU  be  folfillU  £obU  Mobtalba. 

SoxNB  IV.--^i<rofi«  qf  a  Cant,  muranmded  by 
rocke  amdfortMU.  A  rvde  Oroee  eeen  amoMg 
therocke. 

Pbocida,  Baimond. 

Pro.  And  is  it  thus,  beneath  the  solemn  skies 
Of  midnight,  and  in  solitary  caves. 
Where  the  wild  forest  creatures  make  their  loir— 
Is't  thus  the  chiefiei  of  Sicily  must  hold 
The  councils  of  their  country  ? 

Bairn.  Why,  such  scenes 
In  their  primeval  majesty,  beheld 
Thus  by  faint  starlight  and  the  partial  glare 
Of  the  red^ttreoming  lava,  will  inspire 
Far  deeper  thoughts  than  pillared  halls,  wherein 
Statesmen  hold  weary  vigil&    Are  we  not 
O'ersbadow'd  by  that  Etna,  which  of  old 
With  its  dread  prophecies  hath  struck  dismay 
Through  tyrants^  hearts,  and  bade  them  weA.  a 
home  [now. 

In  other  climes  t    Hark  1   from  its  depths^  e'en 
What  hollow  moans  are  sent ! 

Eater  Moittalba,  Quido,  and  other  SicUiane. 

Pro,  Welcome,  my  brave  associates  !    We  ean 
share  [haunt 

The  wolfs  wild  freedom  here  !    Th'  oppressor  s 
Is  not  midst  rocks  and  caves.    Are  we  oil  met  ? 

SieiUane.  All,  aU  t 

Pro,  The  torchlight,  Bway'd  by  eveiygus^ 
But  dimly  shows  your  features. — ^Where  is  he 
Who  from  his  battles  had  retum'd  to  breathe 
Once  more  without  a  ooralet,  and  to  meet 
The  voices  and  the  footsteps  and  the  smfles 
Blent  with  his  dreams  of  home  t    Of  that  dazk  tale 
The  rest  is  known  to  vengeance  1    Artthoubere, 
With  thy  deep  wrongs  and  resolute  despair. 
Childless  Montalba  1 

Mon,  {advaneing,)  He  is  at  thy  side. 
Call  on  that  desolate  father  in  the  hour 
When  his  revenge  is  nigh. 

Pro.  Thou,  too,  come  forth. 
From  thine  own  halls  an  exile  !    Dost  thou  make 
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TIm  mopntMii-fcwtneMeB  thy  dweDing  BtiH, 
Wbile  hostfla  iMnnen  o'er  thy  nmpaii  wiUb 
Wave  thflir  prood  bhuonzy  t 

UtSieSiam.  Erenao.    I  stood 
LMt  nj^t  before  my  own  anoestrBl  towen 
An  unknown  oatctBt^  while  the  tempest  beat 
Onmyhaxehead.   Whatxeck'dit]  There  waa joy 
Within,  and  zereliy ;  the  feetiYe  lamps 
Were  atzeaming  from  each  toiret,  and  gay  songs 
r  th'  itnngei^a  tongoe,  made  mirth.    They  little 

deem'd 
Who  heard  their  melodies!  Batthereanthou^ta 
Bert  mutoied  in  the  wild;  there  are  dread  tows 
Known  to  the  mountain  edioes.    Ptocida  1 
GUI  on  the  oatcast*  when  rerenge  is  nigh. 

Pro.  I  knew  a  yoong  Sicilian — one  whose  heart 
Sbodd  he  all  fire.    On  that  most  guilty  day 
When,  with  our  martyz'd  Conradin,  the  flower 
Of  the  land'a  knighthood  periah'd ;  he  of  whom 
I  spttk,  a  weeping  boy,  whose  innooent  tears 
Melted  a  thousand  hearts  thai  dared  not  aid. 
Stood  hj  the  ecaffold  with  extended  arma^ 
(^IHng  upon  his  &ther,  whose  last  look 
Tnm'd  lull  on  him  its  parting  sgony. 
The  fiMhei's  blood  guah'd  o'er  him  J  and  the  boy 
Then  diied  his  tean^  and  with  a  kindling  eye, 
And  a  proud  flush  on  his  young  cheek,  look'd  up 
To  the  bright  heayenw — ^Doth  he  remember  still 
That  hitter  honrl 

idSkOiim.  He  bears  a  sheathless  swoid  1 
— CiU  on  the  orphan  when  revenge  is  nigh,  [men 

Pro,  Our  bead  shows  gallantly — but  there  are 
Who  ahonld  be  with  us  now,  had  they  not  dared 
In  aome  wild  moment  of  festivity 
To  give  their  foil  hearts  way,  and  breathe  a  wish 
For  freedom  ! — and  aome  traitor — ^it  might  be 
A  bresM  percfaanoe — ^bore  the  forbidden  aound 
ToEribert:  so  they  must  die — unleaa 
Frte  (who  at  times  is  wayward)  ahould  aeleot 
Sooae  other  victim  first  1    But  have  th^  not 
Brothers  or  sons  smong  us  t 

Omi  Look  on  me  1 
I  have  a  brother— a  young  hjg^-eoul'd  boy, 
Andheantiftal  as  a  aculptor'a  dneam,  with  brow 
That  wears  amidst  its  daik  rich  curiae  the  stamp 
Of  mbom  nobleness.    In  truth,  he  is 
A  gjorioos  creature  I    But  his  doom  is  sesl'd 
With  theira  of  whom  ye  spoke ;  end  I  have  knelt — 
Aj,  eeom  me  not !  'twas  for  his  life— I  knelt 
Fen  at  the  vioeroy'a  feet^  and  he  put  on 
ThrtheartleBs  lang^  of  oold  malignity 
WeknowsoweDyandspum'dme.    But  the  stain 
Of  ehsme  Eke  this  takes  blood  to  wash  it  o£^ 
And  Ast  it  shall  be  csnoeU'd  t    OaUonme, 


When  the  stem  moment  of  revenge  is  nigh. 

Pro.  I  call  upon  thee  nov/   The  land'ahigli  soul 
Is  roused,  and  moving  onward,  like  a  breeie 
Or  a  swift  sunbeam,  ktn/^iing  nature'a  hues 
To  deeper  life  before  it.    In  his  chaini^ 
The  peaaant  dreams  of  freedom  I — ^Ay,  'tis  thus 
Oppression  fiins  th'  imperishable  flame 
With  most  unconscious  hands.    Ko  praise  be  hers 
For  what  she  blindly  works  1    When  slavery's  cup 
O'erflows  its  bounds,  the  creeping  poison,  meant 
To  dull  our  senses,  through  each  burning  vein 
Pours  fever,  lending  a  delirious  strength 
To  burst  man's  fetters.  And  they  ahall  be  bunt ! 
I  have  hoped,  when  hope  seem'd  frenzy ;  but  a 

power 
Abides  in  human  will,  when  bent  with  strong 
Unswerving  energy  on  one  great  aim. 
To  make  and  rule  its  fortunes  I    I  have  been 
A  wanderer  in  the  fulness  of  my  year^ 
A  resUesB  pilgrim  of  the  earth  and  seas^ 
Gathering  the  generous  thoughts  of  other  lands. 
To  aid  our  holy  cauae.    And  aid  is  near : 
But  we  must  give  the  signal    Now,  before 
The  nuyesfy  of  yon  pure  heaven,  whose  eye 
Is  on  our  hearts — whose  righteous  arm  befriends 
The  arm  that  strikes  for  freedom — speak  i  decree 
The  fiite  of  our  oppressors. 

Mon,  Let  them  fall 
When  dreaming  least  of  peril  I — when  the  heart. 
Basking  in  sunny  pleasure,  doth  forget       [sword 
That  hate  may  amile,  but  sleeps  not.    Hide  the 
With  a  thick  veil  of  myrtle;  and  in  halls 
Of  banqueting^  where  the  full  wine-cup  shines 
Bed  in  the  festal  torchlight,  meet  we  there. 
And  bid  them  welcome  to  the  feast  of  death. 

Pro.  Thy  voice  is  low  and  broken,and  thy  words 
Scarce  meet  our  ears. 

ifoi».  Why,  then,  I  must  repeat 
Their  import.    Let  th'  avenging  sword  burst  forth 
In  some  free  festal  hour — and  woe  to  him 
Who  first  ahall  spare  1 

Bcdm,  Must  innocence  and  guilt 
Periah  alike  1 

Mon,  Who  talks  of  innocence  1 
When  hath  their  hand  been  atay'd  for  innocence ! 
Let  them  all  perish  t — ^Heaven  will  choose  its  own. 
Why  should  their  children  livel    The  earthquake 

whelms 
Its  undistinguish'd  thousands,  making  gravea 
Of  peopled  cities  in  its  path — and  this 
Is  heaven's  dread  justice—ay,  and  it  is  well  I 
Why  then  should  ve  be  tender,  when  the  skies 
Deal  thus  with  mani    What  if  the  infimt  bleed) 
Is  there  not  power  to  hush  the  mother's  pangs  f 
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What  if  the  youthfiil  bride  perchance  should  &U 
In  her  triumphant  beautjl    Should  we  pauae  t 
Aa  if  death  were  not  mercy  to  the  panga 
Which  make  our  Uvea  the  reoorda  of  our  woeal 
Let  them  all  perish  1    And  if  one  be  found 
Amidst  our  band  to  stay  th'  avenging  steel 
For  pity,  or  remorse,  or  boyish  love. 
Then  be  his  doom  aa  iheirs  1  [A  poMse, 

Why  gaze  ye  thus? 
Brethren,  what  meana  your  silence ! 

Sieiliana,  Be  it  so! 
If  one  among  ua  stay  th'  avenging  steel 
For  love  or  pity,  be  his  doom  aa  theirs  ! 
Pledge  we  our  £uth  to  thia  1  [to  thit ! 

Bam.  {ruMitfffinnoardindigtumUy.)  Ourfiiith 
Ko  t  I  but  dreamt  I  heard  it !    Can  it  bel 
Hy  countrymen,  my  fiither  f — ^ia  it  thua 
That  freedom  should  be  won  1    Awake  I — awake 
To  loftier  thoughta  1    Lift  up  exultingly. 
On  the  crown*d  heights  and  to  the  sweeping  winds. 
Tour  glorious  banner  1    Let  your  trumpet^s  blast 
Hake  the  tomba  thrill  with  echoea  J    Gill  aloud. 
Proclaim  from  all  your  hills,  the  land  shall  bear 
The  strangei's  yoke  no  longer  1    What  is  he 
Who  carriea  on  his  practised  lip  a  smile. 
Beneath  hia  vest  a  dagger,  which  but  waita 
Till  the  heart  bounds  with  joy,  to  still  its  beatings  ? 
That  which  our  nature's  instinct  doth  reooil  from. 
And  our  blood  curdle  at — ay,  yours  and  mine — 
A  murderer  1    Heard  ye  1    Shall  that  name  with 

ours 
Go  down  to  after  days)    0  friends  !  a  cause 
Like  that  for  which  we  rise,  hath  made  bright 

namea 
Of  th'  elder  time  aa  rallying-worda  to  men — 
Sounda  frill  of  might  and  immortality  1 
And  ahall  not  ours  be  such  1 

Man,  Fond  dreamer,  peace  ! 
Fame  !  What  ia  fione  1    Will  our  unconscious  dust 
Start  into  <^v>riniTig  rapture  fix>m  the  grave  i 
At  the  vain  breath  of  praise  1    I  tell  thee,  youth 
Our  souls  are  parch*d  with  agonising  thirsty 
Which  must  be  quench'd,  though  death  were  in 

the  draught : 
We  must  have  vengeance,  for  our  foes  have  left 
No  other  joy  unblighted. 

Pro,  0  my  son  ! 
The  time  is  past  for  such  high  dreams  as  thine. 
Thou  knoVstnotwhomwedeal  with :  knightly  fiuth 
And  chivalrous  honour  are  but  things  whereon 
They  cast  disdainfril  pity.    We  must  meet 
Falsehood  with  wiles,  and  insult  with  revenge. 
And,  for  our  namea — whate'er  the  deeds  by  which 
We  burst  our  bondage — ^ia  it  not  enough 


That  in  the  chronicle  of  days  to  come, 

We,  through  a  bright  "For  Ever,"  shall  be  call'd 

The  men  who  saved  their  oountiyl 

iZotm.  Many  a  land 
Hath  boVd  beneath  the  yoke,  and  then  arisen 
Aa  a  strong  lion  rending  silken  bonds, 
And  on  the  open  field,  beforo  high  heaven. 
Won  such  migestio  vengeance  as  hath  made 
Ita  name  a  power  on  earth.    Ay,  nations  own 
It  ia  enough  of  gloiy  to  be  call'd 
The  children  of  the  mighty,  who  redeem'd 
TheoT  native  soil — but  not  by  means  like  thesa 

Man,  I  have  no  children.    Of  Montalba'a  blood 
Not  one  red  drop  doth  circle  through  the  veins 
Of  aught  that  breathea  !    Why,  what  have  /  to  do 
Withfiurfiiturityl    My  spirit  lives 
But  in  the  past    Away  !  when  thou  dost  stand 
On  thia  fair  earth  as  doth  a  blasted  tree 
Which  the  warm  sun  revives  not,  tkm  return. 
Strong  in  thy  desolation :  but  till  then. 
Thou  art  not  for  our  purpose ;  we  have  need 
Of  moro  ity^aViriTilriTig  hcarta. 

Raim,  Montalbal  know 
I  shrink  fix>m  crime  alone.    Oh  !  if  my  voioe 
Might  yet  have  power  among  you,  I  would  say, 
Associates,  leaders,  he  avenged  1  but  yet 
Aa  knights,  as  warriors  ! 

Mon.  Peace  1  have  we  not  borne 
Th'  indelible  taint  of  contumely  and  chains? 
We  are  not  knights  and  waniora.    Our  bright 

crests 
Have  been  defiled  and  trampled  to  the  earth. 
Boy  1  we  are  slaves — and  our  revenge  shall  be 
Deep  aa  a  slave's  disgrace. 

Raim.  Why,  then,  fiirewell : 
I  leave  you  to  your  counsels.    He  that  atill 
Would  hold  his  lofty  nature  undebased, 
And  his- name  pure,  were  but  a  loiterer  here. 

Pro.  And  is  it  thus  indeed  1— dost  Aom  foreake 
Our  cause,  my  son  I 

Raim.  O  &ther !  what  proud  hopes 
This  hour  hath  blighted  1    Tet,  whate'er  betide. 
It  is  a  noble  privilege  to  look  up 
Fearless  in  heaven's  bright  face — and  this  ia  mine. 
And  shall  be  stilL  [Eant  Baixoicd. 

Pro.  He's  gone  t    Why,  let  it  bel 
I  trust  our  Sicily  hath  many  a  son 
Valiant  as  mine.    Associates  1  'tia  decreed 
Our  foes  shall  perish.    We  have  but  to  name 
The  hour,  the  scene,  the  signaL 

Mon.  It  should  be 
In  the  foil  city,  when  some  festival 
Hath  gathered  throngs,  and  lull'd  in&tnate  heartn 
To  brief  security.    Hark  !  is  there  not 
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A  Bound  of  hmrying  footsteps  on  the  breese  1 
We  are  betray'd.— Who  art  thott  1 

YmoniA  tnten. 

Pm.  OmeaHoDB 
Should  be  thus  daring.    Lady,  lift  the  veil 
That  diadeB  thy  noble  brow. 

[8k€  raisei  her  veU — CAe  Sieiliant  draw  bade 
wUhrtsDcct, 
SidHimM.  Th'  affianced  bride 
Of  oor  lost  king  1 

Pro.  And  more,  Montalba;  know 
Within  thia  form  there  dwells  a  aoul  as  high 
As  wsrrion  in  their  battles  e'er  have  proved, 
Or  patriots  on  the  scaifold. 

ViL  Taliant  men  f 
I  oome  to  ask  your  aid.    Ton  see  me,  one 
Whoae  widow'd  youth  hath  all  been  consecrate 
To  a  pioad  sorrow,  and  whose  life  is  held 
In  token  and  memorial  of  the  dead. 
Say,  is  it  meet  that  lingering  thus  on  earth. 
But  to  behold  one  great  atonement  made. 
And  keep  one  name  from  fiuling  in  men's  hearts, 
A  tyrant  8  will  should  force  me  to  pro&ne 
Hearen's  altar  with  unhallowed  vows — and  live 
Stung  by  the  keen  unutterable  scorn 
Of  my  own  bosom,  live — anothei's  bride  1  [lady  I 
Sialiaiu.  Never!  oh,  never  1    Fear  not^  noble 
Worthy  of  Conradin  1 

ViL  Tet  hear  me  still— 
Bis  bride,  that  Eribert's,  who  notes  our  tears 
With  his  insulting  eye  of  cold  derision,     [works. 
And,  could  he  pierce  the  depths  where  feeling 
Would  number  e'en  our  agoniea  as  crimes. 
~&y,  is  this  meet  ? 

Gwi  We  deem'd  these  nuptials,  lady. 
Thy  wining  choice ;  but  'tis  a  joy  to  find 
Thou^  noble  stiH    Fear  not ;  by  all  our  wrongs, 
ThiBBhallnotbe. 

Pro,  Yittoria,  thou  art  come 
To  aak  our  aid — but  we  have  need  of  thine. 
Know,  the  completion  of  our  hjg^  designs 
Bequiros    a  festival;  and  it  must  be 
Thy  bridal  I 
Tit  Proddal 
Pro.  Kay,  start  not  thus. 
Tis  no  hard  taak  to  bind  your  raven  hair 
With  festal  gariands,  and  to  bid  the  song 
RiaSt  and  the  wine-cup  mantle.    Ko— nor  yet 
To  meet  your  suitor  at  the  guttering  shrine, 
^fhen  death,  not  love,  awaits  him  ! 

^«L  Gan  my  soul 
Dtttemble  thusi 
Pro,  We  have  no  other  means 


Of  winning  our  great  birthri^t  back  from  those 
Who  have  usurp'd  it^  than  so  lulling  them 
Into  vain  confidence,  that  they  may  deem 
All  wrongs  foxgot ;  and  this  may  be  best  done 
By  what  I  ask  of  thee. 

Mon.  Then  we  will  mix 
With  the  flush'd  revellers,  making  their  gay  feast 
The  hsrvest  of  the  grave. 

ViL  A  bridal  day  ! 
—Must  it  be  so  f    Then,  chiefs  of  Sicily, 
I  bid  you  to  my  nuptials  I  but  be  there      [alone 
With  your  bright  swords  unsheathed,  for  thus 
My  guests  should  be  adom'd. 

Pro.  And  let  thy  banquet 
Be  aoon  announced ;  for  there  an  noble  men 
Sentenced  to  die,  for  whom  we  fiiin  would  pux^ 

chase 
Reprieve  with  other  blood. 

VU.  Be  it  then  the  day 
Preceding  that  appointed  for  their  doom,    [boasts 

CfuL  My  brother  I  thou  shalt  live  !   Oppression 
No  gift  of  prophecy  1 — ^It  but  remains 
To  name  our  signsl,  chiefs  f 

if  091.  The  Vespex^bell  I 

Pro.    Even  so— the  Vesperbell,  whose  deep- 
toned  peal 
Is  heard  o'er  land  and  wave.    Part  of  our  band. 
Wearing  the  guise  of  antic  revelry. 
Shall  enter,  as  in  some  fiintastic  pageant^ 
The  halls  of  Eribert;  and  at  the  hour 
Devoted  to  the  sword's  tremendous  task, 
I  follow  with  the  rest    The  Vesper-bell  t 
.  That  sound  shall  wake  th'  avenger ;  for  'tis  oome. 
The  time  when  power  is  in  a  voices  a  breath. 
To  burst  the  spell  which  bound  us.    Buttheni^t 
Is  waning,  with  her  stars,  which  one  by  one 
Warn  us  to  part.    Friends  to  your  homes .' — ^your 

l%at  name  is  yet  to  win.    Away  t  prepare 
For  our  next  meeting  in  Palermo's  walls. 
The  Vesper-bell  I  Bcmembert 

SicUioM.  Fear  us  not. 
The  Vesper-bell !  [Exam^  onmei. 


ACT  in. 

ScENi  L — Apartment  mi  a  Palaee. 

Eribert,  VmoRiA. 

ViL  Speak  not  of  love — ^it  is  a  word  with  deep 
Strange  magic  in  its  melancholy  sound. 
To  summon  up  the  dead ;  and  they  should  reet^ 
At  such  an  hour,  forgotten.    There  are  thin^i 


Id6 
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We  must  throw  from  lu^  when  the  heart  woold 

gsther 
Strength  to  fulfil  its  aettled  pozpofles; 
Therefore,  no  more  of  lore  1    Bat  if  to  robe 
Thie  form  in  bridal  omamentB— to  smile 
(I  can  smile  yet)  at  thy  gay  feasts  and  stand 
At  th'  altar  by  thy  side ; — if  this  be  deem'd 
£nou^,  it  eball  be  done. 

£ri.  My  fortune's  star  {tave, 

Doth  rule  th'  ascendant  still  f  (Apart,) — If  not  of 
Then  pardon,  lady,  that  I  speak  of  jay. 
And  with  exulting  heart 

VU,  There  ia  no  joy  ! 
—Who  shall  look  through  the  fiur  fiitority. 
And,  as  the  shadowy  visions  of  events 
Develop  on  his  gase,  midst  their  dim  throng; 
Dare,  with  oracular  mien,  to  point;  and  say, 
"This  will  bring  happiness)"    Who  shall  do  this) 
Who,  thou  and  I,  and  all  t    There's  One,  who  sits 
In  His  own  bright  tranquillity  enthroned. 
High  o'er  all  storms,  and  looking  far  beyond 
Their  thickest  clouds  t  but  we,  from  whose  dull 

eyes 
A  grain  of  dust  hides  the  great  sun — e'en  we 
Usurp  his  attributes,  and  talk,  as  seers, 
Of  ftiture  joy  and  grief  t 

JSru  Thy  words  are  strange. 
Tet  will  I  hope  that  peace  at  length  shall  settle 
Upon  thy  troubled  heart,  and  add  soft  grace 
To  thy  mi^jestic  beauty.    Fair  Vittoria ! 
Oh  I  if  my  cares 

Vit.  I  know  a  day  shall  come 
Of  peace  to  alL    EVn  from  my  darken'd  spirit 
Soon  shall  each  resUess  wish  be  exorcised. 
Which  haunts  it  now,  and  I  shall  then  lie  down 
Serenely  to  repose.    Of  this  no  more. 
I  have  a  boon  to  asL 

j^  Gonmiand  my  power. 
And  deem  it  thus  most  honoured. 

Vii,  Have  I  then 
Soared  such  an  eagle  pitch,  as  to  command 
The  mighty  Eriberti — And  yet  'tis  meet ; 
For  I  bethink  me  now,  I  should  have  worn 
A  crown  upon  this  forehead.  Generous  lord  t 
Since  thus  you  give  me  freedom,  know,  there  is 
An  hour  I  have  loved  ftom  childhood,  and  a  sound 
Whose  tones,  o'er  earth  and  ocean  sweetly  bearing 
A  sense  of  deep  repose,  have  luU'd  me  oft 
To  peace — ^which  is  ibrgetfyneas ;  I  mean 
The  Yesper-belL    I  pray  you  let  it  be 
The  summons  to  our  bridaL    Hear  you  not ) 
To  our  &ir  bridal  I 

BrL  Lady,  let  your  will 
Appoint  each  ourcumstanoe.    I  am  too  bleas'd. 


Proving  my  homage  thus. 

ViL  Why,  then,  *tiB  mine 
To  rule  the  glorious  fortunes  of  the  day, 
And  I  may  be  content    Tet  much  remains 
For  thought  to  brood  on,  and  I  would  be  left 
Alone  with  my  resolves.    Kind  Eribert ! 
(Whom  I  oonmiand  so  absolutely,)  now 
Put  we  a  few  brief  hours;  and  doubt  not^  when 
Fm  at  thy  side  once  more,  but  I  shall  stand 
There— to  the  last! 

JBri.  Your  smiles  are  troubled,  lady — 
May  they  ere  long  be  brighter  1     Time  will  seem 
Slow  till  the  Vesper-belL 

ViL  TiB  lovers'  phrase 
To  say — ^Time  lags ;  and  therefore  meet  for  you ; 
But  with  an  equal  pace  the  hours  move  on. 
Whether  they  bear,  on  their  swift  silent  inng. 
Pleasure  or — ^fiite. 

JSri.  Be  not  so  ftill  of  thought 
On  such  a  day.    Behold,  the  skies  themaelveB 
Look  on  my  joy  with  a  triumphant  smile 
Unshadow'd  by  a  doud. 

ViL  Tisveiymeet 
That  heaven  (which  loves  the  just)  should  wear 

a  smile 
In  honour  of  his  fortunes.    Now,  my  lord, 
Foigive  me  if  I  say  farewell  until 
Th'  appointed  hour. 

JBru  Lady,  a  brief  &rewelL 

SoxNB  H— 7%«  &a^&ore. 
Pbogidjl,  Badcond. 

Pro.  And  dost  thou  still  refuse  to  share  the 
gloiy 
Of  this,  our  daring  enteiprisel 

Maim.  0  &ther  I 
I,  too,  have  dreamt  of  gloiy,  and  the  word 
Hath  to  my  soul  been  as  a  trumpet's  voice. 
Making  my  nature  slecplees.    But  the  deeds 
Whereby  twas  won — the  high  exploits,  whose  tale 
Bids  the  heart  bum,  were  of  another  cast 
Than  such  as  thou  requirest 

Pro.  Every 'deed 
Hath  aanctity,  if  bearing  for  its  aim 
The  freedom  of  our  country ;  and  the  sword 
Alike  is  honoured  in  the  patriot's  hand,         [gave 
Searching,  midst  warrior  hosts,  the  heart  wfaidi 
Oppression  birth,  or  flashing  through  the  g^oom 
Of  the  still  chamber,  o'er  its  troubled  oooch. 
At  dead  of  nig^t 

Raim.  (turning  away.)  There  is  no  path  but  one 
For  noble  natures. 
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Pro.  Wouldst  thou  ask  the  man 
Who  to  the  earth  hath  daah'd  a  nation's  chainsy 
Rent  aswithheaven'sown  lightning,  bywhat  meant 
TheglorioasendwBBwonI   Oo,  swell  th'aoolaim! 
Bid  the  dehverBr,  hail  1  and  if  his  path. 
To  that  most  bright  and  aorereign  destiny. 
Hath  led  o'er  trampled  thonsandw,  be  it  call'd 
A  stem  nmiHmity,  bat  not  a  crime  1 

Ram,  Father !  myaoul  yet  kindleaatthethought 
Of  nobler  lessons,  in  my  boyhood  leam'd, 
Et  n  from  thy  Toioe.    The  high  remembrances 
Of  other  days  are  stixring  in  the  heart  [men 

Where  tkum  didst  plant  them ;  and  they  speak  of 
Who  needed  no  vain  sophistry  to  gild        [mine! 
Acts  that  would  bear  heaven's  lig^t--«nd  such  be 
0  COhor  I  is  it  yet  too  late  to  draw 
The  pnise  and  blessing  of  all  valiant  hearts 
On  our  most  righteous  cause] 

Pn,  What  wouldst  thou  do? 

Sam,  I  would  go  forth,  and  rooaeth' indignant 
land 
To  geoerous  combat.  Why  should  freedom  strike 
Mmtladwithdarkneasl   Istherenotmorestrength 
Et*!!  in  the  waving  of  her  single  arm 
Huo  hosts  can  wield  against  her  1    /would  rouse 
That  qurii  whose  fire  doth  press  resistless  on 
To  its  proud  sphere — the  stonny  field  of  fight ! 

Pro,  Ay  !  and  ghre  time  and  warning  to  the  foe 
To  gather  aU  his  might !    Itittoolate. 
There  ia  a  work  to  be  this  eve  begun 
When  riqgs  the  Vesper-bell ;  and,  long  before 
To-monow'ssnn  hathreach'd  i'th'  noonday  heaven 
His  throne  of  buming  gloiy,  eveiy  sound 
Of  the  FlroveD^  tongue  within  our  wall% 
As  by  one  thunderBtroke-~(you  are  pale,  my  son) — 
ShsQ  be  for  evet  silenced  I 

Ram.  What  I  such  sounds 
As  filter  on  the  lip  of  in&ncy. 
In  its  imperfect  utterance  1  or  are  breathed 
By  the  fond  mother  as  she  lulls  her  babe  1 
Or  m  sweet  hymns,  upon  the  twilight  air 
Poni'd  by  the  timid  maid  1    Must  aU  alike 
Bestill'd  in  deathi  and  wouldst  thou  tell  my  heart 
There  is  no  crime  in  tkitt 

fro,  Snoe  thou  dost  feel 
Soch  hoRor  of  our  purpose,  in  thy  power 
An  mesne  that  mi^t  avert  il 

Ram  Spesk  !  oh  spesk  ! 

fro,  Howwoold  those  rescued  thousands  Uses 
thy  name 
Sbooldst  thou  betn^  us  ! 

Ma,  Father  I  I  csn  bear— 
Ay,  proudly  woo — the  keenest  questioning 
Of  thy  Boul-^fted  eye,  which  almost  seems 


To  daim  a  part  of  heaven's  dread  royalty, 
— ^The  power  that  searches  thought 

Pro.  {after  a  panue)  Thou  hast  a  brow 
Clear  as  the  day — and  yet  I  doubt  thee,  Raimond  1 
Whether  it  be  that  I  have  leam'd  distrust 
BVom  a  long  look  through  man's  deep-folded  heart; 
Whether  my  paths  have  been  so  seldom  oross'd 
By  honour  and  frir  mercy,  that  they  seem 
But  beautiful  deceptions,  meeting  thus 
Hy  unaoeustom'd  gaae :  howe'er  it  be — 
I  doubt  thee  1    See  thou  waver  not — ^take  heed. 
Time  lifts  the  veil  from  all  things  I  [JErit  Pbocida. 

Raim,  And 'tis  thus 
Tooth  fiides  tnan,  off  our  spirit ;  and  the  robes 
Of  beauty  and  of  nugesfy,  wherewith 
We  clothed  our  idols,  drop  !    Oh,  bitter  day  t 
When,  at  the  crushing  of  our  glorious  world. 
We  starts  and  find  men  thus  1    Tet  be  it  so  I 
Is  not  my  soul  still  powerftil  in  iudf 
To  reslise  its  dresmsl    Ay,  shrinking  not 
BVom  the  pure  eye  of  heaven,  my  brow  may  weU 
Undaunted  meet  my  frtther'a    Bat»  away  1     [yet 
Hum  shalt  be  saved,  sweet  Constance  ! — ^Love  ^ 
Mightier  than  vengeance.  [Exit  Raimond. 

ScsNB  in. — Oa/rdem  qf  a  Palace, 
CoNSTAHOB  alUme, 

Cfm,  There  was  a  time  when  my  thoughts 
wander'dnot 
Beyond  these  frixy  scenes  !— when  but  to  catch 
The  languid  fragrance  of  the  aouthem  breeze 
BVom  the  rich  flowering  dtronsy  or  to  rest, 
Dreaming  of  aome  wild  legend,  in  the  shade 
Of  the  dark  laurel  foliage,  was  enough 
Of  happiness.    How  have  these  calm  delights 
Fled  fixnn  before  one  passion,  as  the  dews, 
The  delicate  gems  of  morning,  are  exhaled 
By  the  great  sun  !  [Raimond  enten, 

Raimond  1  oh !  now  thou'rt  come — 
I  read  it  in  thy  look — ^to  say  fiurewell 
For  the  last  time — the  last  I 

Raim,  No,  best  beloved  I 
I  come  to  tell  thee  there  is  now  no  power 
To  part  us  but  in  death. 

Ckm,  I  have  dreamt  of  joy. 
But  never  aught  like  thia.    Speak  yet  again  ! 
Say  we  ahaU  part  no  more  1 

Anm.  No  more— if  love 
Can  strive  with  darker  spirits ;  end  he  is  strong 
In  his  immortal  nature  !    All  is  changed 
Since  last  we  met    My  father— keep  the  tale 
Secret  from  all,  and  most  of  all,  my  Constance, 
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FhMik  Kribcrt — ^my  fiiiher  is  refcam'd : 
1  leave  thee  not 

Cffm.  Thy  father !  blessdd  Bound  ! 
Qood  ftngeb  be  his  guard  1    Oh  1  if  he  knew 
Uow  my  soul  dings  to  thine,  he  could  not  hate 
Even  a  Provencal  maid  1    Thy  fiither ! — now 
Thy  soul  will  be  at  peace,  and  I  shall  see 
The  sunny  happiness  of  earlier  days 
Look  from  thy  brow  once  more !    But  how  is  this  1 
Thine  eye  reflects  not  the  glad  soul  of  mine ; 
And  in  thy  look  is  that  which  iU  befits 
A  tale  of  joy. 

BcUm,  A  dream  is  on  my  souL  [ing 

I  see  a  slumberer,  crown'd  with  flowers,  and  smil- 
As  in  delighted  visions,  on  the  brink 
Of  a  dread  chasm ;  and  this  strange  fiemtasy 
Hath  cast  so  deep  a  shadow  o'er  my  thoughts, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad. 

Con.  Why,  let  me  sing 
One  of  the  sweet  wild  strains  you  love  so  well, 
And  this  wiU  banish  it. 

Bairn.  It  may  not  be. 
O  gentle  Constance  i  go  not  forth  Unlay : 
Such  dreams  are  ominous. 

Con,  Have  you  then  foi^t 
My  brother's  nuptial  feast  1    I  must  be  one 
Of  the  gay  train  attending  to  the  shrine 
His  stately  bride.  In  sooth,  my  step  of  joy  [lovel 
Will  print  earth  lightly  now.    What  fear'st  thou. 
Look  all  around  1  the  blue  transparent  skies, 
And  sunbeams  pouring  a  more  buoyant  life 
Through  each  glad  thrillingvein,  will  brightly  chase 
All  thought  of  eviL    Why,  the  very  air    [realms 
Breathes  of  delight  I    Through  all  its  glowing 
Doth  music  blend  with  fragrance ;  and  e'en  here 
The  city's  voice  of  jubilee  is  heard. 
Till  each  light  leaf  seems  trembling  unto  sounds 
Of  human  joy  1 

Baitn,  There  lie  &r  deeper  things — 
Things  that  may  darken  thought  for  life,  beneath 
That  city's  festive  semblance.    I  have  pass'd 
Throu£^  the  glad  multitudes,  and  I  have  mark'd 
A  stem  intelligence  in  meeting  eyes, 
Which  deem'd  their  flash  unnoticed,  and  a  quick. 
Suspicious  vigilance,  too  intent  to  clothe 
Its  mien  with  carelessness ;  and  now  and  then, 
A  hurrying  start,  a  whisper,  or  a  hand 
Pointing  by  stealth  to  some  one,  singed  out 
Amidst  the  reckless  throng.    O'er  all  is  spread 
A  mantling  flush  of  revelry,  which  may  hide 
Much  from  unpractised  eyes ;  but  lighter  signs 
Have  been  prophetic  oft 

Oon,  I  tremble  I — ^Raimond  ! 
What  may  these  things  portend  1 


Raim.  It  was  a  day 
Of  festival  like  this;  the  city  sent 
Up  through  her  sunny  firmament  a  voice 
Joyous  as  now ;  when,  scarcely  heralded 
By  one  deep  moan,  forth  from  his  cavernous  depths 
The  earthquake  burst;  andthe  wide  splendid  scene 
Became  one  chaos  of  all  fearful  things, 
Till  the  brain  whirl'd,  partaking  the  sick  motion 
Of  rocking  palaces. 

Con.  And  then  didst  thou. 
My  noble  Raimond  I  through  the  dreadful  paths 
Laid  open  by  destruction,  past  the  chasms,  [jgiven 
Whose  Mhomless  defts,  a  moment's  work,  had 
One  burial  unto  thousands,  rush  to  save 
Thy  trembling  Constance  1  she  who  lives  to  bless 
Thy  generous  love,  that  still  the  breath  of  heaven 
Wafts  gladness  to  her  soul  1 

Raim.  Heaven  ! — ^heaven  is  just  t 
And  being  so,  must  guard  thee,  sweet  one  t  still. 
Trust  none  beside.    Oh  !  the  omnipotent  skies 
Make  their  wrath  manifest^  but  insidious  man 
Doth  compass  those  he  hates  with  secret  snares, 
Wberein  lies  fate.    Know,  danger  walks  abroad, 
Maak'd  as  a  reveller.    Constance  !  oh,  by  all 
Our  tried  affection,  all  the  vows  which  bind 
Our  hearts  together,  meet  me  in  these  bowers, 
Here,  I  abjure  thee,  meet  me,  when  the  bcU 
Doth  sound  for  vesper  prayer  1 

Con.  And  know'st  thou  not 
'Twill  be  the  bridal  hourl 

Bairn.  It  will  not,  love  ! 
That  hour  will  bring  no  bridal !    Naught  of  this 
To  human  ear ;  but  speed  thou  hither — fly, 
When  eveningbrings  that  signal    Dost  thou  heed  ? 
This  is  no  meeting  by  a  lover  sought 
To  breathe  fond  tales,  and  make  the  twilight  groves 
And  stars  attest  his  vows ;  deem  thou  not  so. 
Therefore  denying  it !    I  tell  thee,  Constance  I 
If  thou  wouldst  save  me  fh>m  such  fierce  despair 
As  &lls  on  man,  beholding  all  he  loves 
Perish  before  him,  while  his  strength  can  but 
Strive  with  his  agony — ^thoult  meet  me  then. 
Look  on  me,  love  I — I  am  not  oft  so  moved — 
Thoult  meet  mel 

Con.  Oh  1  what  mean  thy  words  1    If  then 
My  steps  are  free, — ^I  will.    Be  thou  but  calm. 

Bourn.  Becalm! — ^thereisacoldand  sullen  calm. 
And,  were  my  wild  fears  made  realitiee^ 
It  might  be  mine;  but  in  this  dread  suspense — 
This  conflict  of  all  terrible  fantasiee^ 
There  is  no  calm.    Tet  fear  thou  not,  dear  love  ! 
I  wUl  watch  o'er  thee  stilL    And  now,  fiuewell 
Until  that  hour ! 

Con.  My  Raimond,  fare  thee  well.         [ExeunL 
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ScEEn  IV,— Room  in  the  CHoAld  of  Palenuo, 
AliBEBTI,  Dx  Couoi. 

Dt  00%,  Saidst  thou  thia  night] 

Alb,  Tbm  yery  night — and  lo  ! 
E'en  now  the  son  declines. 

Jk  Qfu,  What !  are  they  arm'd? 

Alb.  All  ann'dy  and  strong  in  yengeanco  and 
despair. 

JkVou,  Doubtful  and  strange  the  tale  I    Why 
was  not  this  reveal'd  before  1 

Alb.  Mistmat  me  not,  my  lord  1 
That  stem  and  jealous  Prodda  hath  kept 
Off  all  my  steps  (as  though  he  did  suspect 
The  puiposes,  which  oft  his  eye  hath  sought 
To  read  in  mine)  a  watch  so  vigilant 
I  knew  not  how  to  warn  thee,  though  for  this 
Alone  I  mingled  with  his  bonds — ^to  learn 
Their  projects  and  their  strength.    Thou  knoVst 

my  £uth 
To  Anjou's  house  full  welL 

Ik  Cou,  How  may  we  now 
Avert  the  gathering  storm  1    The  viceroy  holds 
His  bridal  fieast,  and  all  is  reveliy. 
Tvss  a  true-boding  heaviness  of  heart 
Which  kept  me  from  these  nuptials. 

Alb.  Thou  thyself 
Ha/et  yet  escape,  and  haply  of  thy  bands 
fiescue  a  part»  ere  long  to  wreak  fiill  vengeance 
Upon  these  rebels.    Tis  too  late  to  dream 
Of  eaving  Eribert    E'en  shouldst  thou  rush 
Before  him  with  the  tidings,  in  his  pride 
And  oonfidenoe  of  soul,  he  would  but  laugh 
Thy  tale  to  scorn. 

Ik  Co%.  He  must  not  die  unwam*d, 
Thoog^  it  be  all  in  vain.    But  thou,  Alberti, 
Bejoin  thy  comrades^  lest  thine  absence  wake 
Sospidon  in  their  hearts.    Thou  hast  done  well, 
And  ahalt  not  pass  unguerdon'd,  should  I  live 
Through  the  deep  horrors  of  th'  approaching 
night 

Alb.  Koble  De  Couci,  trust  me  stilL    Ai^ou 
Commands  no  heart  more  faithful  than  Alberti'a 

[Exit  Albxbtl 

Ik  Oim,  The  grovelling  slave  i — ^And  yet  he 
qK>ke  too  true ! 
For  Eribert^  in  bUnd  elated  joy, 

^31  loom  the  warning  voice.    The  day  wanes 

&8t, 

And  through  the  city,  recklessly  dispersed, 
Unarm'd  and  unprepared,  my  soldiers  revel^ 
Pen  on  the  brink  of  &te.    I  must  away. 

[Exit  Db  Couci. 


ScEN B  V. — A  BcmqueUng  HaU. — Prowngai  Nobla 

tutembled, 

Iti  Noble.  Joy  be  to  this  £air  meeting  1    Who 
hath  seen 
The  viceroy's  bride  1 

2d  NobU.  I  saw  her  as  she  pass'd 
The  gazing  throngs  assembled  in  the  city. 
'Tis  said  she  hath  not  left  for  years,  till  now, 
Her  castle's  wood-girt  solitude.    'Twill  gall 
These  proud  Sicilians  that  her  wide  domains 
Should  be  the  conqueror's  guerdon. 

Sd  Noble,  IVas  their  boast 
With  what  fond  fiuth  she  worshipp'd  still  the  name 
Of  the  boy  Conradin.    How  will  the  slaves 
Brook  this  new  triimiph  of  their  lords  ] 

2d  Noble,  In  sooth. 
It  stings  them  to  the  quick.    In  the  full  streets 
They  mix  with  our  Provencals,  and  assume 
A  guise  of  mirth,  but  it  sits  hardly  on  them. 
Twere  worth  a  thousand  festivals  to  see 
With  what  a  bitter  and  unnatural  effort 
They  strive  to  smile  ! 

lit  Noble.  Is  this  Yittoria  fair) 

2d  Noble.  Of  a  most  noble  mien ;  but  yet  her 
beauty 
Is  wild  and  awful,  and  her  large  dark  eye, 
In  its  unsettled  glances,  hath  strange  power. 
From  which  thoult  shrink  as  I  did. 

lit  Noble.  Hush  !  they  come. 

Enter  Ebibsbt,  Yittoria,  Constance,  and  other$, 

'Eri.  Welcome,  my  noble  Mends  ! — ^there  must 
not  lower 
One  clouded  brow  to-day  in  Sicily  ! 
— ^Behold  my  bride  ! 

Nobles,  Receive  our  homage,  lady  ! 

ViL  I  bid  all  welcome.    May  the  feast  we  offer 
Prove  worthy  of  such  guests  ! 

En.  Look  on  her,  friends ! 
And  say  if  that  majestic  brow  is  not 
Meet  for  a  diadem  1 

VU.  Tib  well,  my  lord  I 
When  memory's  pictures  fade — 'tis  kindly  done 
To  brighten  their  dimm'd  hues  ! 

la^  Noble  {apart,)  Mark'd  you  her  glance  ? 

2d  Noble  (aipart.)  What  eloquent  scorn  was  thersi 
Tet  he,  th'  elate 
Of  heart,  perceives  it  not. 

Eri.  Now  to  the  feast ! 
Constance,  you  look  not  joyous.    I  have  said 
That  all  should  smile  to-day. 

Con.  Foigive  me,  brother; 
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The  heart  is  wajward,  and  its  garb  of  pomp 
At  times  oppresses  it. 

JSW.  Why,  how  is  this  ? 

Con,  Voices  of  woe,  and  prayers  of  agony. 
Unto  my  soul  have  risen,  and  left  sad  sounds 
There  echoing  stilL    Tet  would  I  fiedn  be  gay, 
Since  'tis  your  wish.    In  truth,  I  should  have  been 
A  Tillage  maid. 

Eri,  But  being  as  you  are. 
Not  thus  ignobly  free,  command  your  looks 
(They  may  be  taught  obedience)  to  reflect 
The  aspect  of  the  time. 

Yii,  And  know,  fiur  maid  ! 
That,  if  in  this  unskill'd,  you  stand  alone 
Amidst  our  court  of  pleasure. 

ErL  To  the  feast ! 
Nowlet  the  red  wine  foam ! — There  shouldbemirth 
When  conquerors  revel !    Lords  of  this  fair  isle  1 
Tour  good  swords'  heritage,  crown  each  bowl^  and 

'pledge 
The  present  and  the  ftiture  !  for  they  both 
Look  brightly  on  us.    Dost  thou  smile,  my  bridel 

ViL  Te8»  Eribert  1 — ^thy  prophedeB  of  joy 
Have  taught  e'en  mt  to  smile. 

Eri,  Tis  well    To-day 
I  have  won  a  Mr  and  almost  royoZ  bride ; 
To>morrow  let  the  bright  sun  speed  his  course. 
To  waft  me  happiness  1 — ^my  proudest  foes 
Must  die ;  and  then  my  slumber  shall  be  laid 
On  rose-leaTesy  with  no  envious  fold  to  mar 
The  luxury  of  its  visions  ! — ^Fair  Vittoria, 
Tour  looks  are  troubled  ! 

ViL  It  is  strange — but  oft, 
Ifidst  festal  songs  and  garlands,  o'er  my  soul 
Death  comes,  with  some  dull  image !  As  you  spoke 
Of  those  whose  blood  is  claim'd,  I  thought  for  them 
Wh^,  in  a  darkness  thicker  than  the  night 
E'er  wove  with  all  her  douds,  have  pined  so  long, 
Bow  blessdd  were  the  stroke  which  makes  them 

things 
Of  that  invisible  world,  wherein,  we  trust» 
Th«re  is  at  least  no  bondage  !    But  should  we, 
Fh>m  such  a  scene  as  thia^  where  all  earth's  joys 
Contend  for  mastery,  and  the  very  sense 
Of  life  is  rapture— should  w€  pass,  I  say. 
At  once  firom  sudi  excitements  to  the  void 
And  silent  gloom  of  that  which  doth  await  us — 
Were  it  not  dreadAil  1 

Eri,  Banish  such  dark  thoughts ! 
They  HI  beseem  the  hour. 

ViL  There  is  no  hour 
Of  this  mysterious  world,  in  joy  or  woe. 
But  they  beaeem  it  veil  I    Why,  what  a  sUght 
Impalpable  bound  is  that»  th*  unseen,  which  severs 


Being  from  death  I    And  who  can  tell  how  near 
Its  misty  brink  he  standsl 
la^  NoUe  (otuie.)  What  mean  her  wordsl 
2d  NtMe,  There's  some  dark  mystery  here. 
Eri,  Ko  more  of  this ! 
Pour  the  bright  juice,  which  Etna's  flowing  vinea 
Tield  to  the  conquerors  1    And  let  music's  voice 
Dispel  these  ominous  dreams  1— Wake,  harp  and 

song! 
Swell  out  your  triumph  ! 

A  Menenger  enten,  hearing  a  letter, 

Mea,  Pardon,  my  good  lord ! 
But  this  demands 

ErL  What  means  thy  breathless  haste, 
And  that  ill-boding  mien  1    Away !  Buch  looks 
Befit  not  hours  like  these. 

Mes,  The  Lord  De  Goud 
Bade  me  bear  this,  and  say, 'tis  fraught  with  tidinga 

Of  life  and  death. 

ViL  {hurriedly,)  Is  this  a  time  for  taa^t 
But  revelry  1    My  lord,  these  dull  intrusions 
Mar  the  bright  spirit  of  the  festal  scene  I 

Eri,  (to  the  Mestenger.)  Hence  !    Tell  the  Lord 
De  Coud,  we  will  talk 
Of  life  and  death  to-morrow.        [Eat  Meuagtr. 

Let  there  be 
Around  me  none  but  joyous  looks  to-day. 
And  strains  whose  very  echoes  wake  to  mirth ! 

A  hand  qf  the  eonajpiraton  eiUer,  to  the  aotimd  of 
mueie,  diesrmaed  ae  Aq^herda,  baa^amaie,  d:c, 

.&^.  What  forms  are  these?    What  means  thir 

antic  triumph  1 
ViL  TJB  but  a  rustic  pageant^  by  my  vassals 
Prepared  to  grace  our  bridaL    Will  yoa  not 
Hear  their  wild  mudcl    Our  Sicilian  vales 
Have  many  a  sweet  and  mirthful  melody. 
To  which  the  glad  heart  bounds.    Breathe  ye 

some  strain 
Meet  for  the  time,  ye  sons  of  Sidly  ! 

(he  efike  Maeq^een  tinge. 

The  festal  eve,  o'er  earth  and  sky. 

In  her  sunset  robe  looks  bright^ 
And  the  purple  hiUs  of  Sidly 

With  theur  vineyards  laugh  in  li^t ; 
From  the  marble  dties  of  her  plains 

QIad  voices  mingling  swell ; 
— But  with  yet  more  loud  and  lofty  strains^ 

They  shall  hail  the  Vesper-bell  I 

Oh !  sweet  its  tones,  when  the  summer  braeio 
Their  cadence  wafts  afiur, 
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To  float  o'er  the  bhte  SunliaD  aeaa, 

Ab  thej  gleam  to  the  first  pale  star ! 
The  shepherd  greets  them  on  hie  height^ 

Hm  hennit  in  his  cell ; 
—Bat  a  deeper  ydoe  shall  breathe  to-night» 
In  the  loimd  of  the  yespex4)eU  t 

[HUbdlringi. 
iH.  It  is  the  hour !    Hax^  hark  I — ^my  bride, 
oar  sommons  1 
Hie  sttar  is  prepazed  and  crown'd  with  flowersj, 

Hilt  wait 

VU.  The  victim  1 

[A  immmU  heard  without 

Pbocida  imd  Mohtalba.  enter,  ioUh  othen,  armed. 

Pn,  Strike  1  the  hoar  is  come  1 
yU.  WtHoome,  arengers !  welcome !    Kow,  be 
stroDgl 

{TU  conepkuton  throw  qfthrirdiigwUe,  and  ruth 
ntktharnBcrdB  drawn  upon  the  Proven^.  Ebi- 
aa  it  wounded,  andfalU) 

Pro,  Now  haih  fiite  reach'd  thee,  in  thy  mid 


Thioa  rereller  in  a  nation's  agonies  1 

(Tke  Prooenfoli  are  driven  oj[,  puroued  hy  the 

SidUane.) 

Oon,  (^apporUiig  Ebibibt.)    My  brother  !  oh, 
my  brother  f 

iK  Have  I  stood 
A  leader  in  the  battle-flelds  of  kings, 
To  perish  thos  at  last?    Ay,  by  these  pangs, 
And  (his  stnmge  chill,  that  heavily  doth  creep, 
Like  a  slow  poison,  through  my  curdling  veins, 
Tfaisshooldbe-— death  I  In  sooth,  a  doll  exchange 
For  the  gsy  bridal  feast ! 

ViMee  (without,)  Remember  Coniadin  1 — spare 
none  I — spare  none  I 

^  (throwing  oaf  her  hridal  wrecdh  and  oma- 
wente.)  This  is  prood  freedom  1    Now  my 
soolmajcast^ 
hi  generoas  scorn,  her  mantle  of  dissembling 
To  earth  for  ever  I    And  it  is  snch  joy. 
As  if  a  oaptivB  from  his  dnH  cold  cell 
Kg^  soar  at  once,  on  chartei'd  wing,  to  range 
The  reahns  of  star/d  infinity  I    Away  f 
Tim  modery  of  a  bridal  wreath  1    The  hour 
For  which  stem  patience  ne'er  kept  watch  in  vain 
la  oome;  and  I  may  give  my  bursting  heart 
Fan  and  indignant  scope.    Now,  Eribert ! 
Bdiere  in  retribation !    What !  proud  man  ! 
Frinoe^  ruler,    conqueror!    didst    thou    deem 
heaven  alept^ 


"  Or  that  the  unseen,  immortal  ministen, 
Ranging  the  world  to  note  e'en  purposed  crime 
In  burning  characters,  had  laid  aside 
Their  everlasting  attributes  for  thee  t " 
0  blind  security  1    He  in  whose  dread  hand 
The  lightnings  vibrate,  holds  them  back,  until 
The  tnunpler  of  this  goodly  earth  hath  reach'd 
His  pyramid  height  of  power ;  that  so  his  fiill 
May  with  more  fearful  oracles  make  pale 
Man's  crown'd  oppressors  1 

Con.  Oh  I  reproach  him  not  1 
His  sotd  is  trembling  on  the  dizzy  brink 
Of  that  dim  world  where  passion  may  not  enter. 
Leave  him  in  peace.  [the  rescue  ! 

Voicet  (without.)  Ai^ou  f  Ai^on  i — ^De  Coud,  to 

Eru  (half  raising  himidf.)  My  brave  Proven(als  1 
do  ye  combat  still  1 
And  I  your  chief  am  here  !    Now,  now  I  feel 
That  death  indeed  is  bitter ! 

VU.  Fare  thee  well  1 
Thine  eyes  so  oft  with  their  insulting  smile    [this, 
Have  look'd  on  man's  last  pangs,  thou  shouldst  by 
Be  perfect  how  to  die  f  Exit  Yittobia. 

Hajmovj)  entere. 

Raim.  Away,  my  Constance  ! 
Now  is  the  time  for  flight   Our  slaughtering  bands 
Are  scatter'd  &r  and  wide.    A  little  while 
And  thou  shalt  be  in  safety.    Know'st  thou  not 
That  low  sweet  vale,  where  dwells  the  holy  man 
Anselmo  1 — ^he  whose  hermitage  is  rear'd 
Mid  some  old  temple's  ruins  1    Round  the  spot 
His  name  hath  spread  so  pure  and  deep  a  charm, 
'TIS  hallow'd  as  a  sanctuary  wherein 
Thou  shalt  securely  bide,  till  this  wild  storm 
Have  spent  its  Any.    Haste  1 

Con.  I  will  not  fly  1 
While  in  his  heart  there  is  one  throb  of  life, 
One  spark  in  his  dim  eyes,  I  will  not  leave 
The  brother  of  my  youth  to  perish  thusj, 
Without  one  lundly  bosom  to  sustain 
His  dying  head. 

Eri.  The  clouds  are  darkening  round. 
There  are  strange  voices  ringing  in  mine  ear 
That  summon  me — ^to  what  ?    But  I  have  been 
Used  to  command  ! — ^Away  1  I  will  not  die. 
But  on  the  field [He  diee. 

Con.  (kneeUngbyhim.)  O  Heaven  I  be  merciful 
As  thou  art  just ! — ^for  he  is  now  where  naught 
But  mercy  can  avail  him. — ^It  is  past  f 

QuiDO  entert  with  hit  tword  drawn. 

OuL  (to  RADConD.)  Fve  sought  thee  long— why 
art  thou  lingering  here  1 
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llBnie,  follow  luo !    Suspicion  with  thy  name 
Joins  that  word — TraiUfr  / 

Saim,  Trttitor  ! — Quido  1 

Oul  YeB! 
Hast  ibou  not  heaxd  that,  with  his  mon-at-armB, 
After  vain  oonflict  with  a  people's  wiuth, 
De  Couci  hath  e8a^>ed  1    And  there  are  those 
Who  murmur  that  from  thee  the  waming  came 
Which  saved  him  from  our  vengeance.  Bute'enyet^ 
In  the  red  current  of  Provensal  blood. 
That  doubt  may  be  effiiced.   Draw  thy  good  sword. 
And  follow  me  i 

JlaittL  And  thou  oouldst  doubt  me,  Quido  ! 
'Tis  oome  to  this  1 — Away  t  mistrust  me  stiU. 
I  will  not  stain  my  sword  with  deeds  like  thine. 
Thuu  kuowst  me  not  t 

(ful  lUlmond  di  Procida  t — 
If  thuu  art  he  whom  once  I  deem'd  so  noble — 
Call  nie  thy  friend  no  more  I  [ExU  Gumo. 

Maim.  {i\fttr  a  pauH,)  Rise,  dearest*  rise  1 
Thy  duty'M  tauk  hath  nobly  been  frilfill'd, 
K'en  in  the  fkoe  of  death ;  but  all  is  o'er, 
And  this  is  now  no  place  where  nature's  tears 
In  quiet  sanctity  may  ft-eely  flow. 
— Hark  1  the  wUd  sounds  that  wait  on  fearftil  deeds 
Are  swelling  on  the  winds,  as  the  deep  roar 
Of  iUst-advandng  billows  i  and  for  Mm 
I  shame  not  thus  to  tremble.— Speed  !  oh,  speed  i 

Azvimi. 


ACT  IV. 

SCKNB  I.~A  Siree$  m  PaUnmo, 

PROdDjL  €iil0ra 

PriK  How  strmnge  and  deep  a  stiUneas  loads  the 
air, 
As  with  the  power  of  midnight  I    Ay,  where  death 
Hathpaae'dtthereshooldbesilenoe.    Butthishush 
Of  nature's  heart,  this  bieathleesneas  of  all  things, 
Doth  preos  on  thought  too  heavHy,  and  the  sky. 
With  its  dark  robe  of  purple  thunder^ouds, 
Brooding  in  sullen  mawww  o'er  my  spirit, 
Wtti^Ukeanoment    Wherefore  should  this  be? 
Is  not  our  task  aehisTed— the  mighty  work 
Of  our  dsHverance  t    Yea;  I  should  be  joyous : 
But  this  our  feeble  nsturs^  with  its  quid: 
InstinctiTe  superstitiooe,  will  drag  down 
Th*  asoeading  souL    And  I  have  fearful  bodings 
Tbal  trsadimy  hirks  amongst  q&  —  Raimond  ! 

Ratmond ! 
Oh,  guilt  ne'er  aoade  a  mien  hke  his  its  garb  f 
It  cannot  be ! 


MosTALBA,  GuiDO,  and  other  SicUuuu  entff. 

Pro,  Weloome  !  we  meet  in  joy ! 
Now  may  we  bear  ouxselvea  erect,  resoming 
ThekJn^y  port  of  freemen  1    Who  shall  dare, 
After  this  i»oof  of  slavery's  dread  recoil, 
To  weave  us  diains  again  1    Te  have  done  velL 

Mon,  WeAosedonewelL  There  needs  no  chon) 
song. 
No  shouting  multitudes,  to  blason  forth 
Our  stem  exploits.    The  eiUnee  of  our  foes 
Doth  vouch  enough,  and  they  are  laid  to  rest, 
Deep  as  the  sword  could  nuike  it    Tet  our  task 
Is  still  but  half  adhieved,  since  with  his  bands 
De  Goud  hath  escaped,  and  doubtless  leads 
Their  footsteps  to  Messina,  where  our  foes 
Will  gather  all  their  strength.   Determined  hearte 
And  deeds  to  startle  earth,  are  yet  required 
To  make  the  mighty  sacrifice  complete.— 
Where  is  thy  son  1 

Pro,  I  know  not.    Once  last  night 
He  croas'd  my  path,  and  with  one  stroke  beat  do^^n 
A  sword  just  raised  to  smite  me,  and  restored 
My  own,  which  in  that  deadly  strife  had  been 
Wrench'd  fix)m  my  grasp ;  but  when  I  would  bare 

prees'd  him 
To  my  exulting  bosom,  he  drew  back. 
And  with  a  sad,  and  yet  a  scornful  smile, 
Full  of  strange  meaning,  left  me.    Since  thathour 
I  have  not  seen  him.    Wherefore  didst  thoa  ask  ■. 

Mon,  It  matters  not    We  have  deep  things  to 

speak  of. 
Know'st  thou  that  we  have  tnitors  in  cor  coondk  ? 

Pro,  I  know  some  voioe  in  secret  moat  have 
I'd 


De  Goud,  or  his  scatter'd  bands  had  ne'er 
So  soon  been  marshall'd,  and  in  dose  anay 
Led  hence  as  from  the  field.    Hast  thoa  hsexd 

aught 
That  may  develop  this! 

Mom,  The  guards  we  set 
To  watdi  the  dty  gates,  have  sdied,  this  mom. 
One  whose  qnuckfearftil  i^oe,  and  hunifld  step. 
Betray'd  his  guilty  pmrpoae.    Mark  I  be  bore 
(Amidst  the  tamuh,  deemii^  tliat  his  flight 
Mil^t  an  unnoticed  paaa)  these  scrolls  to  him- 
The  fbgttive  Proven(iL    Bead  and  judge! 

Pro.  WTifirn  ii  thin  inir mm  t 

ifoii.  WheredbvUhebel— 
They  dew  him  in  their  wxatiL 

Pro,  Unwiady  done  t 
Give  ae  the  aeroBs.  [Bift^ 

Now,  if  there  be  aaeh  thing* 

As  may  to  death  add  shaipMBB,  yet  dday 
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The  pug  whicb  giyes  release;  if  there  be  power 
In  execntioo,  to  call  down  the  fixes 
Of  jQD  aTBQging  heaveiiy  whose  rapid  shafts 
Bat  for  such  gnilt  were  aimless ;  be  the j  heap*d 
Upon  the  traitor's  head  I — Soom  make  his  name 
Her  mark  for  erer  1 

Mom.  In  oar  passionate  blindness, 
We  Bend  forth  corses^  whose  deep  stings  recoil 
Oft  on  onrselyes. 

Pro.  Whatever  &te  hath  of  rain 
Fall  on  his  house  !    What  i  to  resign  sgain 
Thst  freedom  for  whose  sake  our  souls  have  now 
Engnin'd  themselTes  in  blood  I    Why,  who  is  he 
That  hsth  devised  this  treachery  1    To  the  scroll 
Why  fix'd  he  not  his  name,  so  stamping  it 
With  an  immortal  in&my,  whose  brand       [vile  1 
IGgfat  warn  men  from  himi    Who  should  be  so 
Alberti) — ^In  his  eye  is  that  which  ever         [race 
Shrinks  from  enootmtering  mine ! — ^But  no  1  his 
Is  of  our  noblest     Oh  I  he  could  not  shame 
That  hi^  descent  I    Urbino  T— Oonti  f~No ! 
They  are  too  deeply  pledged.    There's  one  name 

morel 
—I  cannot  utter  it  1    Now  shall  I  read 
Eich  fiue  with  cold  suspicion,  which  doth  blot 
fnm  man's  hig^  mien  its  native  royalty, 
And  seal  his  noble  forehead  with  the  impress 
Of  its  own  vile  imaginings  1    Speak  your  thoughts, 
Kontalba  1  Gnido  I— Who  should  this  man  be? 

Mon.  Why,  what  Sicilian  youth  unsheathed  last 
night 
His  sword  to  aid  our  foes,  and  tum'd  its  edge 
Against  his  country's  chie&  1— He  that  did  this, 
May  well  be  deem'd  for  guiltier  treason  ripe. 

Pro.  And  who  is  he  1 

Jf OS.  Kay,  ask  thy  son. 

Pro.  My  son  1 
What  ehoold  he  know  of  such  a  recreant  heart  1 
Speak,  Guido  I  thou'rt  his  friend  ! 

GuL  I  would  not  wear 
The  brand  of  such  a  name  1 

Pro.  Howl  what  means  thisi 
A  flaah  of  light  breaks  in  upon  my  soul  J 
Isit  to  blast  mel    Tet  the  fearful  doubt     [fore, 
Hath  crept  in  darkness  through  my  thoughts  be- 
And  been  flung  from  them.    Silence  I — Speak  not 

yet  I 
I  woold  be  calm  and  meet  the  thunder-burst 
With  a  strong  heart.  [A  pause. 

Kow,  what  have  I  to  hear  1 


M  Briefly,  *tWBS  your  son  did  thus ! 
He  hath  disgraced  your  name. 
Pro.  My  son  did  thus  ! 


Are  thy  words  oracles,  that  I  should  search 
Their  hidden  meaning  out  1     What  did  n^  son  1 
I  have  fbrgot  the  tale.    Repeat  it,  quick  I       [we 

OuL  Twill  burst  upon  thee  all  too  soon.  While 
Were  busy  at  the  dark  and  solenm  rites 
Of  retribution ;  while  we  bathed  the  earth 
In  red  libations,  which  will  consecrate 
The  soil  they  mingled  with  to  freedom's  step 
Through  the  long  march  of  ages :  'twas  his  task 
To  shield  from  danger  a  Provencal  maid. 
Sister  of  him  whose  cold  oppression  stung 
Our  hearts  to  madness. 

Men,  What  1  should  she  be  spared 
To  keep  that  name  frx>m  perishing  on  earth  1 
— I  cross'd  them  in  their  path,  and  raised  my 

sword 
To  smite  her  in  her  champion's  arms.   We  fought 
The  boy  disarm'd  me !    And  I  Uve  to  tell 
My  shame,  and  wreak  my  vengeance  I 

QvL  Who  but  he 
Could  warn  De  Couci,  or  devise  the  guilt 
These  scrolls  reveal  1    Hath  not  the  traitor  still 
Sought,  with  his  &ir  and  specious  eloquence. 
To  win  us  from  our  purpose]    All  things  seem 
Leagued  to  unmask  him. 

if 091.  Know  you  not  there  came. 
E'en  in  the  banquet's  hour,  from  this  De  Couci, 
One,  bearing  unto  Eribert  the  tidings 
Of  all  our  purposed  deeds  ?    And  have  we  not 
Proof,  as  the  noon-day  deer,  that  Raimond  loves 
The  sister  of  that  tyrant  1 

jPro.  There  was  one 
Who  moum'd  for  being  chUdleas  i    Let  him  now 
Feast  o'er  his  children's  graves,  and  I  will  join 
The  revelry  I 

ifoi».  (opoft.)    You  shsll  be  childless  too  ! 

Pro.  Was't  you,  Montalba  1 — ^Now  rejoice,  I  say ! 
There  is  no  name  so  near  you  that  its  stains 
Should  call  the  fevex'd  and  indignant  blood 
To  your  dark  cheek  1    But  I  wiU  dash  to  earth 
The  weight  that  presses  on  my  heart,  and  then 
Be  glad  as  thou  art. 

Mon,  What  means  thisi,  my  lord  1 
Who  hath  seen  gladness  on  Montalba's  mien  ? 

Pro.  Why,  should  not  all  be  glad  who  have  no 

To  tarnish  their  bright  name  1 

Men,  I  am  not  used 
To  bear  with  mockery. 

Pro.  Friend  !    By  yon  high  heaven, 
I  mock  thee  not  f    'Tis  a  proud  fieite  to  live 
Alone  and  unallied.    Why,  what's  dUme  t 
A  word  whose  sense  ]&—free  /—Ay,  free  fh>m  all 
The  venom'd  stings  implanted  in  the  heart 
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By  thooe  it  Iotob.    Oh  !  I  oould  laugh  to  thiok 
0'  th'  joy  that  riots  in  baronial  halls, 
When  the  word  comes — "A  son  is  bom  1 " — A  ton/ 
They  should  say  thus — "  He  that  shall  knit  your 

brow 
To  ftirrowB,  not  of  years — and  bid  your  eye 
Quail  its  proud  glance  to  tell  the  earth  its  shame. 
Is  bom,  and  so  rejoice  1*    Then  might  we  feast, 
And  know  the  cause  I    Were  it  not  excellent  1 

Man,  This  is  all  idle.     There  are  deeds  to  do : 
Arouse  thee,  Procida ! 

Pro.  Why,  am  I  not 
Calm  as  immortal  justice  !    She  can  strike. 
And  yet  be  passionless — and  thus  will  I. 
I  know  thy  meaning.    Deeds  to  do  I — 'tis  well 
They  shall  be  done  ere  thought  on.    Go  ye  forth : 
There  is  a  youth  who  calls  himself  my  son. 
His  name  is  Raimond— in  his  eye  is  light 
That  shows  like  truth — ^but  be  not  ye  deceived ! 
Bear  him  in  chains  before  us.    We  will  sit 
To^y  in  judgment,  and  the  skies  shall  see 
The  strength  which  girds  our  nature.  Willnotthis 
Be  glorious,  brave  Montalba)    Linger  not» 
Te  tardy  messengers  i  for  there  are  thiogs 
Which  ask  the  speed  of  storms. 

[Exeunt  Qxjjdo  and  othen. 
Is  not  this  well  1 

M<m,  'TIS  noble.    Keep  thy  spirit  to  this  proud 
height — 
{Ande.)  And  then  be  desolate  like. me  !    Hy  woes 
Will  at  the  thought  grow  light 

Pro,  What  now  remains 
To  be  prepared  1    There  should  be  solemn  pomp 
To  grace  a  day  like  this.    Ay,  breaking  hearts 
Reqiure  a  drapmy  to  conceal  their  throbs 
From  cold  inquiring  eyes ;  and  it  must  be 
Ample  and  rich,  that  so  their  gaze  may  not 
Explore  what  lies  beneath.  [ExU  Pbooida. 

Mon,  Now  this  is  well ! 
— ^I  hate  this  Procida ;  fbr  he  hath  won 
In  all  our  councils  that  ascendency  [been 

And  mastery  o'er  bold  hearts,  which  should  have 
Mine  by  a  thousand  claims.  Had  he  the  strength 
Of  wrongs  like  minel    No  i  for  that  name — his 

country — 
J7e  strikes ;  my  vengeance  hath  a  deeper  fount : 
But  there's  dark  joy  in  this! — ^And  fate  hath  barr*d 
My  soul  from  every  other.  [ExU  Momtalba. 

SosvB  n. — A  Hermitage  ewrrounded  by  the  Ruins 
of  an  Ancient  Temple. 

CONSTjLNCS,  AmBELMO. 

Om*  Tisstrangehecomesnot !  Isnotthisthestill 


And  sultry  hour  of  noon  ?    He  should  have  beeo 
Here  by  ^e  daybreak.    Was  there  not  a  vdoe  1 
—"No  !  'tis  the  shrill  cicada,  with  glad  life 
Peopling  these  marble  ruins,  as  it  sports 
Amidst  them  in  the  sun."    Hark  I  yet  again ! 
No.!  no  !    Forgive  me,  fether  1  that  I  bring 
Earth's  restless  griefe  and  passions,  to  disturb 
The  stillness  of  thy  holy  solitude : 
My  heart  is  full  of  care. 

Ant.  There  is  no  place 
So  hallowed  as  to  be  unvisited 
By  mortal  cares.    Nay,  whither  shoold  we  go 
With  our  deep  griefs  and  paiwions,  bat  to  Boena 
Lonely  and  still,  where  He  that  made  oar  hearts 
Will  speak  to  them  in  whispersl    I  have  knowo 
Affliction  too,  my  daughter. 

Con.  Hark !  his  step  1 
I  know  it  well — ^he  comes — my  Raimond,  vdcome! 

VirroRiA  enten,  Constance  thrvnkt  boofc  o» 
perceiving  her. 

Oh,  heaven  1  that  aspect  tells  a  feaifol  tale. 

Vit.  (not  oluerving  her.)   There  is  a  doud  of 
horror  on  my  soul ; 
And  on  thy  words,  Anselmo,  peace  doth  ^% 
Even  as  an  echo,  following  the  sweet  doee 
Of  some  divine  and  ifol^wiTi  harmony : 
Therefore  I  sought  thee  now.    Oh!  QMaktome 
Of  holy  things  and  names,  in  whose  deep  aoond 
Is  power  to  bid  the  tempests  of  the  heart 
Sink,  like  a  storm  rebuked. 

Ant.  What  recent  grief 
Darkens  thy  spirit  thusi 

Vit  I  said  not  grief. 
We  should  rejoice  to-day,  but  joy  is  not  [wreatbe 
That  which  it  hath  been.    In  the  floweis  which 
Its  mantling  cup,  there  is  a  scent  unknown, 
Fraught  with  a  strange  delirium.    AUthingBSOW 
Have  changed  their  nature :  still,  I  say,  r^oice ! 
There  is  a  cause,  Ansehno  1    We  sre  fne 
Free  and  avenged  I    Yet  on  my  soul  there  hang* 
A  dsrknees,  heavy  as  the  oppressive  g^oom 
Of  midnight  fantaajes.    Ay,  for  this,  too, 
There  is  a  cause. 

Ant.  How  say'st  thou,  we  are  finee^ 
There  may  have  raged,  within  Falenno's  waQii 
Some  brief  wild  tumult;  but  too  well  I  know 
They  call  the  stranger  lord. 

Vit.  Who  calls  the  dead 
Conqueror  or  lordl    Hush  1  breathe  it  not  aloa<lf 
The  wild  winds  must  not  hear  it!    Tetaguo, 
I  tell  thee  we  are  tree ! 

Ant.  Thine  eye  hath  look'd 
On  fearful  deeds,  for  still  their  shadows  hang 
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O'erxtidiikoilii    Speak!  I fi4jim thee :  my. 
How  hgth  this  work  been  wrought  t 

ViL  Peace!  uk  me  not! 
Whj  ahouldai  tJUm  hear  a  tale  to  send  thy  blood 
Back  on  ite  fountt    We  cannot  wake  them  now ! 
Tlie  stonn  k  in  my  aonl,  but  they  are  all 
At  rest !— Ay,  sweetly  may  the  8laughter*d  babe 
Bf  its  dead  mother  sleep;  and  warlike  men. 
Who  nudst  the  slain  haye  slnmbo'd  oft  before. 
Making  their  shield  their  pillow,  may  repose 
Well,  DOW  their  toils  are  done. — ^Is't  not  enoa^^l 

Com.  Jfenafdl  heaven  I  have  such  thin^i  been] 
And  yet 
Then  is  no  shade  oome  o'er  the  lft"g^i^ig  sky ! 
~I  am  an  outcast  now. 

Am.  0  Thou  whose  ways 
doods  mantle  fearfully !  of  all  the  blind 
Alt  tenible  ministers  that  work  thy  wrath. 
How  much  is  man  the  fiercest  I    Others  know 
Tlieir  UmitB — yea  1   the  earthquakes^  and  the 

Btonna^ 
And  the  Tolcanoea  ! — he  alone  o'erleaps 
The  boonds  of  retribution  1    Couldst  thou  gaoe, 
Vittozia !  with  thy  woman's  heart  and  eye, 
On  sodi  dread  scenes  nnmored  1 

Vit.  Was  it  for  me 
To  itayth' avenging  swordi  No,  though  it  pierced 
MjTeiysoul!    Hark  I  hark 'whatthrilling  shrieks 
King  throng^  the  air  around  met    Canst  thou  not 
Bid  them  be  huah'dl    Oh ! — ^look  not  on  me  thus ! 

iaa  Lady  I  thy  thoughts  lend  sternness  to  the 
looks 
Which  sre  but  sad  1    Have  all  then  perish'dl  all! 
Was  there  no  mercy  I 

yiL  Menj  I  it  hath  been 
A  word  Ibiindden  as  th'  unhallowed  names 
Of  evil  powersL    Tet  one  there  was  who  dared 
To  own  the  guilt  of  pity,  and  to  aid 
"Htt  victims ! — bat  in  vain.    Of  him  no  more  ! 
Be  is  a  traitor,  and  a  traitor^s  death 
Wm  be  his  meed.  pusname! 

Com,  {eommg  forward.)  Oh,  heaven  t — his  name, 
la  it— it  cannot  be  1 

Ftc  (tforfM^.)  2%o»  here,  pale  girl !      f scaped 
I  deem'd  thee  vrith  the  dead!    How  hast  thou 
Theanaral    Who  saved  thee,  last  of  all  thy  race ! 
Was  it  not  he  of  whom  I  speke  e'en  now, 
BaimoDd  di  Pkoddal 

Coil  It  is  enou§^ : 
Kow  the  storm  breaks  upon  me,  and  I  sink. 
Must  he  too  diet 

Vit  Isit  e'en  sol    Why  then, 
lire  on— 4hoa  hastthe  arrow  at  thy  heart! 
*Fh  not  on  me  thy  sad  reproachful  eyes — " 


I  mean  not  to  betray  thea    Thou  may'st  live ! 
Why  should  Death  bring  thee  his  oblivious  balma  I 
ffe  visits  but  the  hi^py.    Didst  thou  ask 
If  Baimond  too  must  die?    It  is  as  sure 
As  that  his  blood  is  on  thjf  head,  for  thou 
Didst  win  him  to  this  treason. 

Com.  When  did  men 
Call  mercy  IrseuoR;    Take  my  life,  but  save 
My  noble  Baimond  1 

ViL  Maiden !  he  must  die. 
E'en  now  the  youth  before  his  judges  stands ; 
And  they  are  men  who,  to  the  voice  of  prayer. 
Are  as  the  rook  is  to  the  murmur'd  sigh 
Of  sununer-waves ! — ay,  though  a  fiither  sit 
On  their  tribunal    Bend  thou  not  to  me. 
What  wouldst  thou  1 

Con.  Mercy! — Oh!  wert  thou  to  plead 
But  with  a  look,  e'en  yet  he  might  be  saved  ! 
If  thou  hast  ever  loved 

Vit,  Ifl  have  loved? 
It  is  that  love  forbids  me  to  relent. 
I  am  what  it  hath  made  me.    O'er  my  soul 
Lightning  hath  paas'd  and  seared  it.   Could  I  weep 
I  then  might  pity — ^but  it  wiU  not  be. 

CotL  Oh,  thou  wilt  yet  relent  I  for  woman's  heart 
Was  form'd  to  suffer  and  to  melt* 

Vit  Away  1 
Why  should  I  pity  thee  ?    Thou  wilt  but  prove 
What  I  have  known  before— and  yet  I  live  ! 
Nature  iSa  strong,  and  it  may  all  be  borne — 
The  sick  impatient  yearning  of  the  heart 
For  that  which  is  not;  and  the  weary  sense 
Of  the  dull  void,  wherewith  our  homes  have  been 
Cirded  by  death;  yes,  all  things  may  be  borne ! 
All,  save  remorse.    But  I  will  not  bow  down 
My  spirit  to  that  dark  power;  there  wu  no  guilt ! — 
Anselmo  1  wherefore  didst  thou  talk  of  guilt  ? 
•    Am,  Ay,  thus  doth  sensitive  conscience  quicken 

thought. 
Lending  reproachful  voices  to  a  breeze. 
Keen  lightning  to  a  look. 

ViL  Leave  me  in  peace  1 
Is't  not  enough  that  I  should  have  a  sense 
Of  things  thou  canst  not  see,  aU  wild  and  dai^. 
And  of  unearthly  whispers,  haunting  me 
With  dread  suggestions,  but  that  thy  cold  worda^ 
Old  man,  should  gall  me,  tool    Must  all  conspire 

Against  me? 0  thou  beautiful  spirit  1  wont 

To  shine  upon  my  dreams  with  looks  of  love. 
Where  art  thou  vamsh'd  I    Was  it  not  the  thought 
Of  thee  which  urged  me  to  the  fearful  task. 
And  wilt  thou  now  forsake  me?    I  must  seek 
The  shadowy  woods  again,  for  there,  perchance. 
Still  may  thy  voice  be  in  my  twilight-paths ; 
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— Here  I  bat  meet  despair  1  [Exit  Vittobia. 

Am.  (to  Cohbtakob.)  Despair  not  cAou, 
My  daughter  f  He  that  porifiee  the  heart 
With  grief  will  lend  it  strength.  [say 

Con.  {endeawmnng  to  route  htrmff)  Did  she  not 
That  some  one  was  to  die? 

An$.  I  tell  thee  not 
Thy  pangs  are  vain — ^for  nature  will  have  way. 
Earth  must  have  tears:  yet  in  a  heart  like  thine. 
Faith  may  not  yield  its  place. 

Con.  Have  I  not  heard 
Some  fearful  talel — ^Who  said  thatthere  should  rest 
Blood  on  my  soull    What  blood?    I  never  bore 
Hatred,  kind  frther  1  unto  aught  that  breathes : 
Raimond  doth  know  it  welL    Raimond  ! — E[igh 

heaven  1 
It  bursts  upon  me  now  I    And  he  must  die  ! 
For  my  sake — e'en  for  mine  1 

Ant,  Her  words  were  strange, 
And  herproudmind  seem'd  half  to  fivnzy  wrought; 
— Perchance  this  may  not  be. 

Con.  It  vMut  not  be. 
Why  do  I  linger  here  ?  [She  rirnt  to  depart. 

Ant,  Where  wouldst  thou  go  ? 

Con.  To  give  their  stem  and  imrelenting  hearts 
A  victim  in  his  stead. 

Ane.  Stay  !  wouldst  thou  rush 
On  certain  death  1 

Con,  I  may  not  fiilter  now. 
— Is  not  the  life  of  woman  all  bound  up 
In  her  afifectionsi    What  hath  M«  to  do 
In  this  bleak  world  alone  1    It  may  be  well 
For  ma/n  on  his  triumphal  course  to  move, 
Uncumber'd  by  soft  bonds;  but  we  were  bom 
For  love  and  griefl 

Ane.  Thou  &ir  and  gentle  thing, 
Unused  to  meet  a  glance  which  doth  not  speak 
Of  tendemesB  or  homage  f  how  shouldst  ikon 
Bear  the  hard  aspect  of  unpitying  men, 
Or  face  the  Kmg  of  Terrors  1 

Con.  There  is  strength 
Deep-bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which  we  reck 
But  little,  till  the  shafts  of  heaven  have  pierced 
Its  fragile  dwelling.    Must  not  earth  be  rent 
Before  her  gems  are  found  1 — Oh  !  now  I  feel 
Worthy  the  generous  love  which  hath  not  shunn'd 
To  look  on  death  for  me  I    My  heart  hath  given 
Birth  to  as  deep  a  courage,  and  a  Mth 
As  high  in  its  devotion.  \ExU  Conbtanck. 

Ane.  She  is  gone ! 
Is  it  to  perish  ? — Qod  of  mercy  I  lend 
Power  to  my  voice,  that  so  its  prayer  may  save 
This  pure  and  lofty  creature  I    I  will  follow — 
But  her  young  footstep  and  heroic  heart 


Will  bear  her  to  destruction,  fiister  (br 

Than  I  can  track  her  path.  \Exii  Aanui  a 


SoKffS  UL—HaU  of  a  Public  BmOdkg. 

Pbooida,  MoifTALBA.,  QuiDO,  and  olhertf  mated  at 

on  a  TribunaL 

Pro.  The  mom  lowei'd  darkly;  bat  the  Bun 
hath  now, 
Withfierceandangrysplendour,  through  thedouds 

Bunt  forth,  as  if  impatient  to  behold 

This  our  high  triumph. — ^Lead  the  ptiBoner  in. 

Radcond  u  brought  in,  fettered  andgueardtd. 

Why,  what  a  bright  and  fearless  brow  is  here ! 
— Is  this  man  guilty  ? — ^Look  on  him,  Hontalba ! 

Mon.  BefimL    Should  justice  falter  at  a  look! 

Pro.  No,thousay'BtwelL    Her  eyes  are  filleted, 
Or  should  be  so.    Thou,  that  dost  call  thyself- 
But  no  !  I  will  not  breathe  a  traitor^s  name- 
Speak  1  thou  art  arraign'd  of  treason. 

Jtaitn.  I  arraign 
You,  before  whom  I  stand,  of  darker  guilt 
In  the  bright  fiwe  of  heaven;  and  your  own  hearts 
Give  echo  to  the  charge.    Tour  very  looks 
Have  ta'en  the  stamp  of  crime,  and  seem  to  shrink. 
With  a  perturVd  and  haggard  wildnesa,  back 
From  the  too-searching  light    Why,  what  hath 

wrought 
This  change  on  noble  brows  1    There  is  a  Toice 
With  a  deep  answer,  rising  from  the  blood 
Your  hands  have  coldly  shed !    Ye  are  of  those 
From  whom  just  men  recoil  with  curdling  veins, 
All  thrill'd  by  life's  abhorrent  consdousnefls, 
And  sensitive  feeling  of  a  tnurderer'e  presence 
— ^Away  1  come  down  from  your  tribunal  aeat, 
Put  off  your  robes  of  state,  and  let  your  mien 
Be  pale  and  humbled ;  for  ye  bear  about  jon 
That  whidi  repugnant  earth  doth  sicken  at, 
More  than  the  pestilence.    That  I  should  lire 
To  see  my  &ther  shrink  1 

Pro.  Montalba,  speak  1  ["""^ 

There's  something  chokes  my  voice— but  fearoe 

Mon.  If  we  must  plead  to  vindicate  our  acts, 
Be  it  when  thou  hast  made  thine  own  look  dear. 
Most  eloquent  youth  !    What  answer  canst  thoo 

make 
To  this  our  charge  of  treason^ 

Bairn.  I  will  plead 
That  cause  before  a  mightier  judgmentrthrow. 
Where  mercy  is  not  guilt    But  here  I  feel 
Too  buoyantly  the  glory  and  the  joy 
Of  my  free  spirit's  whiteness ;  for  e'en  now 
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The  nmbi)difld  hideoosneflB  of  crime  doth  eeem 
Belbf%iD6  glaring  oat.    Why,  I  saw  thee, 
Thy  foot  upon  an  aged  warrioi^s  breasty 
Tisnpling  oat  natore's  last  oonvulslye  heavinga. 
And  tboo,  tkif  Bwoid — 0  valiant  chief ! — ^ia  yet 
Red  ftom  the  noble  stroke  which  pierced  at  once 
A  mother  and  the  babe,  whoae  little  life 
Was  from  her  boaom  drawn ! — Immortal  deeds 
For  buds  to  hymn  I 

Qm,  (adde,)  I  look  upon  his  mien, 
Andmsrer.    Oanitbet    My  boyiah  heart 
Deem'dhim 8ondbIe<mce !   Away,  weak  thoughts ! 
Why  ahoold  I  ahrink,  aa  if  the  goilt  were  mine, 
From  his  prood  glance  1 

Pro,  Othoa  diaeembler  I  thou, 
So  akill'd  to  dothe  with  Tiitoe'a  generooa  flush 
The  hollow  cheek  of  cold  hypocrisy, 
Thai,  with  thy  guilt  made  manifest^  I  can  scarce 
BdisTe  thee  goiltf  1 — ^look  on  me,  and  aay 
Whose  was  the  secret  waning  voice,  that  saved 
De  Coud  with  his  bands,  to  join  oar  foee, 
And  fbige  new  fetteiB  for  th*  indignant  land  Y 
WhoM  was  Aii  treachery  1        [iSlmof  kimpapen. 

Who  hath  promised  here 
(Belike  to  appeaee  the  mante  of  the  dead) 
At  midnig^  to  unfold  Palermo's  gates, 
And  welcome  in  the  foel    Who  hath  done  this, 
Bat  thoa— a  tyrant's  fiiendl 

Bam.  Who  hath  done  this  1 
Father  !~if  I  may  call  thee  by  that  name — 
Look,  with  thy  piercing  eye,  on  thoee  whose  smiles 
Were  masks  that  hid  their  daggers.     There,  per- 


Hay  Imk  iriiat  loves  not  light  too  strong.  For  me, 
I  know  bat  this — ^there  needs  no  deep  research 
To  profe  the  trath  thatmurdereramaybe  traitore, 
Ereo  to  eteh  other. 

iVa  (to  MosTAJLBA.)  His  unaltering  cheek 
StiU  rindly  doth  hold  ita  natural  hue, 
Aod  his  eye  quaila  not  t    Is  this  innocence  1 

Jfoa.  No  I  'tis  th'  onshrinkinghardihood  of  crime. 
—Thoa  bear'st  a  gallant  mien.    Bat  where  ia  ahe 
Whom  thoa  haat  bartered  fame  and  life  to  save, 
The&ir  Provencal  maidt    What!  knoVstthou 

not 
Thst  this  alone  were  gttitt^  to  death  allied  1 
^ai*t  not  oar  law  that  he  who  spared  a  foe 
(And  is  she  not  of  that  detested  race?) 
^^Kxdd  thsnoefiarth be  amongst  ua  oe  a  foe? 
-When  haat  thou  borne  her?  speak  ) 

Bairn.  That  Heaven,  whose  eye 
Bom  op  thy  BOol  with  its  finrniearclmig  glance, 
ttwithher:  ahe  is  safe. 

^  And  by  that  word 


Thydoomisseal'd.    Oh,  God !  that  I  had  died 
Before  this  bitter  hour,  in  the  full  strength 
And  glory  of  my  heart  t 

C0R8TAKCB  enten,  and  rttahei  to  Rjuxomd. 

C(m.  Ohl  art  thou  found?  [thee/ 

— But  yet,  to  find  thee  thus  t   Chains,  chains  for 
My  brave,  my  noble  love  I   Off  with  these  bonds; 
Let  him  be  free  as  air :  for  I  am  come 
To  be  your  victim  now. 

Raim.  Death  has  no  pang 
More  keen  than  this.  Oh !  wherefore  art  thou  here? 
I  could  have  died  so  calmly,  deeming  thee 
Saved,  and  at  peace. 

Con,  At  peace  ! — ^And  thou  hast  thought 
Thus  poorly  of  my  love  !    But  woman's  breast 
Hath  strength  to  suffer  too.    Thy  &ther  sits 
On  this  tribunal ;  Raimond,  which  is  he  ?    [heart 

Raim,  My  fiither !  who  hath  lulTd  thy  gentle 
With  that  fiidae  hope  ?    Beloved !  gase  around — 
See  if  thine  eye  can  trace  a  fiKther^s  soul 
In  the  daik  looks  bent  on  us. 

[CoNSTAiroi,  after  eaenetUy  examimng  the  eoim' 
tenemca  0/  the  Judgee,  folk  ol  the  feet  of 
Pbocida. 

OofL  Thou  art  he! 
Nay,  turn  thou  not  away  !  for  I  beheld 
Thy  proud  lip  quiver,  and  a  watery  mist 
Pass  o*er  thy  troubled  eye ;  and  then  I  knew 
Thou  wert  his  iather  !  Spare  him  !  take  my  life  ! 
In  truth,  a  worthless  sacrifice  for  his. 
But  yet  mine  alL    Oh  I  Ae  hath  still  to  run 
A  long  bright  race  of  glory. 

Raim.  Constance,  peace  I 
I  look  upon  thee,  and  my  fiuling  heart 
Is  as  a  broken  reed. 

Con.  (itiU  addraaing  Pbogida.)  Oh,  yet  relent  I 
If  'twas  his  crime  to  rescue  me — ^behold 
I  come  to  be  the  atonement !    Let  him  live 
To  crown  thine  age  with  honour.    In  thy  heart 
There's  a  deep  conflict ;  but  great  Nature  pleads 
With  an  o'ermastering  voice,  and  thou  wilt  yield! 
—Thou  art  his  iather  ! 

Pro.  {after  apa/uee.)  Maiden,  thou'rt  deceived  ] 
I  am  as  calm  aa  that  dead  pause  of  nature 
Ere  the  full  thunder  bursts.    A  judge  is  not 
Father  or  friend.    Who  calls  this  man  my  son  ? 
— My   son  1    Ay !     thus   his   mother   proudly 

smiled — 
But  she  was  noble  !    Traitors  stand  alone, 
Loosed  from  all  ties.    Why  should  I  trifle  thus? 
— Bear  her  away  ! 

Raim.  {etarting forward.)  And  whither? 
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Mon,  Unto  doath.  (perish'dt 

Why  flhould  she  live,  when  all  her  noe  have 

Con,  (tinking  into  the  armt  qf  Badcond.) 
Baimond,  &rewell  t    Oh  !  when  thy  star  hath 

risen 
To  its  bright  noon,  foiiget  not,  beat  beloved  1 
I  died  for  thee. 

Maim,  High  Heaven  1  thou  aee'st  these  things. 
And  yet  endurest  them  1    Shalt  thou  die  for  me, 
Poreet  and  loveliest  being  1— but  our  &te 
May  not  divide  us  long.    Her  cheek  is  cold — 
Her  deep  blue  eyes  are  closed:  should  this  be 

death 
— If  thus,  there  yet  were  mercy  !    Father,  &ther  1 
Is  thy  heart  humsa  I 

Pro.  Bear  her  hence,  I  sayl 
Why  must  my  soul  be  tomt 

Akbblmo  enien  holding  a  Orueiflx. 

Ant.  Now,  by  this  sign 
Of  heaven's  prevailing  love  I  ye  shall  not  harm 
One  ringlet  of  her  head.    How  1  is  there  not 
Enough  of  blood  upon  your  burthen'd  souls  1 
Will  not  the  visions  of  your  midnight  couch 
Be  wild  and  dark  enough,  but  ye  must  heap 
Crime  upon  crimet    Be  ye  content :  your  dreams, 
Tour  councils,  and  your  banquetingB^  will  yet 
Be  haunted  by  the  voice  which  doth  not  sleep, 
E'en  though  this  maid  be  spared  !     Constance, 

look  up ! 
Thou  shalt  not  dia 

RainK  Oh  1  death  e'en  now  hath  veil*d 
The  light  of  her  soft  beauty.    Wake  my  love ! 
Wske  at  my  voice  ! 

Pro.  Anselmo,  lead  her  hence, 
And  let  her  live,  but  never  meet  my  sight 
— ^Begone  I  my  heart  will  burst 

Baim.  One  last  embrace  I 
— ^Again  life's  rose  is  opening  on  her  cheek ; 
Tet  must  we  part    So  love  is  crush'd  on  earth  I 
But  there  are  brighter  worlds  t — IVireweU,  fiire- 
well! 
^  [He  gwa  hertoths  care  o/ Anbblmo. 

Ckm.  {douHy  reeopoing.)  There  was  a  voice  which 
call'd  me.    Am  I  not 
A  spirit  freed  from  earth  t    Have  I  not  pass'd 
The  bitterness  of  death  1 

Am.  Oh,  haste  away !  [leased 

Con.  Yes  1  Baimond  calls  me.     He  too  is  re- 
fVom  his  cold  bondage.    We  are  free  at  last, 
And*all  is  weU.    Away  t 

[She  ia  led  out  Iff  Ansslho. 
Bairn.  The  pang  is  o'er. 
And  I  have  but  to  dia 


Mon.  Now,  Prodda, 
Comes  thy  great  task.    Wske !  sommon  t^  thbo 

aid 
All  thy  deep  soul's  commanding  eneigifiB ; 
For  thou — a  chief  among  us — must  pronounce 
The  sentence  of  thy  son.    It  rests  with  thee. 

Pro.  Ha !  ha !    Men'sheeits  should  be  of  softer 
mould 
Than  in  the  elder  time.    Fathers  oonld  doom 
Their  children  then  with  an  unftltering  voice, 
And  we  must  tremble  thus !    Is  it  not  said 
That  nature  grows  degenerate  esrth  being  now 
Softillofdaysl 

Mon.  Bouse  up  thy  mi^ty  heart 

Pro.  Ay,  thou  say'st  right    There  yet  are  souls 
which  tower 
As  landmarks  to  mankind.   Well,  what's  the  task  t 
—There  is  a  man  to  be  condemn'd,yoa  say) 
Is  he  then  guilty  t 

AIL  Thus  we  deem  of  him, 
With  one  accord. 

Pro.  And  hath  he  nao^t  to  pleadi 

Baim.  Nan^t  but  a  soul  unstain'd 

Pro.  Why,  that  is  little. 
Stains  on  the  soul  are  but  as  coDSciflDoe  deems 

them, 
And  conscience  may  be  seai'd.    Bat  for  this 

sentence ! 
— ^Was  't  not  the  penalty  imposed  on  man, 
E'en  firom  creation's  dawn,  that  he  must  diet 
— ^It  was :  thus  making  guilt  a  sacrifioe 
Unto  eternal  justice ;  and  we  bat 
Obey  heaven's  mandate  when  we  cast  duk  souls 
To  th'  elements  ftom  among  us.    Be  it  so ! 
Such  be  iUs  doom  I   Ihavesaid.    Ay,nowD7lM!art 
Is  girt  with  adamant,  whose  cold  wei^t  doth  press 
Itsgaspingsdown.  Off!  let  me  breatbein  freedom! 
— ^Mountains  are  on  my  breast  I     [Bt  »■*»  *^ 

Jf oik  Quards,  bear  the  prisoner 
Back  to  his  dungeon. 

Baim.  Father  1  oh,  look  up ; 
Thou  art  my  fether  still  1 

Oui.  (fea»mgthetribuned,tkraMhima0lf<>^^ 
iMdkqfRADfoin).)  Ohl  Baimond, Baimond ! 
If  it  should  be  that  I  have  wrong'd  the^  "7 
Thou  dost  forgive  me. 

Baim,  Friend  of  my  young  days^ 

So  may  all-pitying  heaven  1 

pUiiioin)t»W««^ 

Pro.  Whose  voice  was  that  1 
Whereishet-gonet    Now  I  may  breaUie  once 

more 
In  the  free  air  of  heaven.    Let  us  away. 
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ACT  V. 

■ 

'  ScKNB  L — A  Prison  dimly  Ughted, 

Riofon)  deeping.    Pbooida  enttr$. 

Pro.  (gazhtff  vpon  him  eamaUy,)  Can  he 
Then  Bleq>  1  Th'  overBhadowingnighthath  wrapt 
Earth  at  her  stated  houn ;  the  stara  have  set 
Their  huzning  iratch ;  and  all  thinga  hold  their 


Of  wakefohieeB  and  rest ;  yet  hath  not  sleep 
Sat  on  mme  eyelids  since— hut  this  aTBUs  not  I 
AndthnsAealTmiberB!   "Why^thismiendothseem 
As  if  iti  soul  were  hut  one  lofty  thought 
Of  an  immortal  destiny  1" — his  bxx}w 
Is  cahn  as  waves  whereon  the  midnight  heavens 
Are  imaged  silently.    Wake^  Baimond  1  wake  ! 
Thy  rest  ia  deep. 

Rfom.  {tiartimgiip.)  My&therf  Whereforeherel 
I  im  prepared  to  die,  yet  would  I  not 
Fan  Ir^tAf  hand. 

Pro.  Twas  not  for  ikit  I  came. 

Saim.  Then  wherefore  ?  and  upon  thy  lofty  brow 
Why  bums  the  troubled  flush  1 

Pro.  Perchance  ^tia  ahame. 
To^  it  may  weU  be  shame  1 — ^for  I  have  striven 
With  nature's  feebleness,  and  been  o'erpower'd. 
— Howe'er  it  be,  'tis  not  for  thee  to  gaae, 
Xoting  it  thu&    Bise,  let  me  loose  thy  chains. 
Arise,  and  follow  me ;  but  let  thy  step 
Fall  without  sound  on  earth :  I  have  prepared 
The  means  for  thy  escape. 

Baim.  What  1  Acm  I  the  austere, 
The  inflesble  Prodda  1  hast  ihxm  done  this, 
Deeming  me  guilty  still  I 

Pro.  Upbraid  me  not  1 
It  is  even  so.    There  have  been  nobler  deeds 
By  Boman  fathers  done, — ^but  I  am  weak. 
Therefore,  again  I  say,  arise  I  and  haste, 
Forthe  night  wanes.    Thy  fiigitive  course  must  be 
To reafans  beyond  the  deep;  so  let  us  part 
In  silenoe^  and  for  ever. 

Ami.  Let  Aim  fly 
Who  holds  no  deep  asyliun  in  his  breast 
Wherein  to  shelter  from  the  scoflEb  of  men ; 
—I  can  deep  calmly  here. 

Pro,  Art  thoa  m  love 
With  death  and  infiuny,  that  so  thy  choice 
l>iBade,lostboyI  when  freedom  courts  thy  grasp? 

&ML  Father !  to  set  th'  irrevocable  seal 
^pon  thai  ahame  wherewith  ye  have  branded  me. 
There  needa  bat  fligjbt    What  should  I  bear  from 

this, 
Vy  native  land? — ^A  blighted  name,  to  rise 


And  part  me,  with  its  dark  remembrances* 
For  ever  from  the  sunshine !    O'er  my  soul 
Brij^t  shadowings  of  a  nobler  destiny 
Float  in  dim  beauty  through  the  gloom ;  but  here 
On  earth,  my  hopes  are  dosed. 

Pro,  Thy  hopes  are  closed  I 
And  what  were  they  to  mine  1 — Thou  wilt  not  fly  I 
Why,  let  all  traitors  flock  to  the^  and  leem 
How  proudly  guilt  can  talk !    Let  Mhera  rear 
Their  offipring  henceforth,  as  the  free  wild  birds 
Foster  their  young :  when  these  can  mount  alone, 
Dissolving  nature'a  bonds,  why  should  it  not 
Be  so  with  us) 

Raim,  O  &ther  I  now  I  feel 
What  high  prerogatives  belong  to  Death. 
He  hath  a  deep  though  voiceless  eloquence!, 
To  which  I  leave  my  cause.    "  His  solenm  veil 
Doth  with  mysterious  beauty  clothe  our  irirtaes. 
And  in  its  vast  oblivious  folds,  for  ever 
Give  shelter  to  our  fiuUts."    When  I  am  gone, 
The  mists  of  passion  which  have  dimm'd  my  name 
Will  melt  like  day-dreams ;  and  my  memory  then 
Will  be—not  what  it  should  have  been—for  I 
Must  pass  without  my  fiune — ^but  yet  unstain'd 
As  a  clear  morning  dewdrop.    Ohl  the  grave 
Hath  rights  inviolate  as  a  sanctnaiy'sy 
And  they  should  be  my  own  I 

Pro.  Now,  by  just  Heaveu, 
I  will  not  thus  be  tortured  1 — ^Were  my  heart 
But  of  thy  guilt  or  innocence  assured, 
I  could  be  calm  again.    "But  in  this  wild 
Suspense — ^this  conflict  and  vicissitude 

Of  opposite  feelings  and  convictions ^What ! 

Hath  it  been  mine  to  temper  and  to  bend 
All  spirita  to  my  purpoae  1  have  I  raised 
With  a  severe  and  passionless  eneigy. 
From  the  dread  mingling  of  their  elements. 
Storms  which  have  rock'd  the  earth) — and  ahall 

I  now 
Thus  fluctuate  as  a  feeble  reed,  the  scorn 
And  plaything  of  the  winds  1  **    Look  on  me;,  boy  f 
QuUt  never  dared  to  meet  these  eyes,  and  keep 
Its  heart's  dark  secret  dose. — 0  pitying  Heaven ! 
Speak  to  my  soul  with  some  dread  orade. 
And  tell  me  which  is  truth. 

Scdm.  I  will  not  plead. 
I  will  not  call  th*  Omnipotent  to  attest 
My  innocence.   No,  &ther  1  in  thy  heart 
I  know  my  birthright  shall  be  soon  restored ; 
Therefore  I  look  to  death,  and  bid  thee  speed 
The  great  absolver. 

Pro.  0  my  son  I  my  son  1 
We  will  not  part  in  wrath  1    The  sternest  hearts. 
Within  their  proud  and  guarded  fiuitneasee, 
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Hide  BomeUuDg  fitiU,  round  which  their  tendrils 

cling 
With  a  dose  grasp,  unknown  to  those  who  dress 
Their  love  in  smiles.    And  such  wert  thou  to  me  ! 
The  all  which  taught  me  that  my  soul  was  oast 
In  nature's  mould.    And  I  must  now  hold  on 
My  desolate  course  alone  !    Why,  be  it  thus ! 
He  that  doth  guide  a  nation's  star,  should  dwell 
High  o'er  the  clouds,  in  regal  solitude. 
Sufficient  to  himself. 

Raim,  Yet,  on  the  summit. 
When  with  her  bright  wings  glory  shadows  thee. 
Forget  not  him  who  coldly  sleeps  beneath, 
Yet  might  have  soared  as  high  I 

Pro,  No,  fear  thou  not  I 
Thoult  be  remember'd  long.    The  canker-worm 
0*  th'  heart  is  ne'er  fbigotten. 

Earn,  "Oh  I  not  thus— 
I  would  not  thus  be  thought  of." 

Pro.  Let  me  deem 
Again  that  thou  art  base ! — ^for  thy  bright  looks, 
Thy  glorious  mien  of  fearlessness  and  truth, 
Then  would  not  haunt  me  as  the  avenging  powers 
Followed  the  parricide.    Farewell,  fiirewell  I 
I  have  no  tears.    Oh  I  thus  thy  mother  look'd. 
When,  with  a  sad,  yet  half-triumphant  snule. 
All  radiant  with  deep  meaning,  fi:om  her  deathbed 
She  gave  thee  to  my  arms. 

J2atfik  Now  death  has  lost 
His  stingy  since  thou  believ'st  me  innocent ! 

Pro.  (vUdly.)  2%e«  innocent  I — ^Am  I  thy  mur- 
derer, theni 
Away  1  I  tell  thee  thou  hast  made  my  name 
A  scorn  to  men  I    No  I  I  will  not  foigive  thee ; 
A  traitor  1    What  1  the  blood  of  Prodda 
Filling  a  traitor^s  veins  1    Let  the  earth  drink  it. 
Thou  wouldst  receive  our  foes ! — ^but  they  shall 

meet 
From  thy  perfidious  lips  a  welcome,  cold 
As  death  can  make  it.    Go,  prepare  thy  soul  1 

Itaim.  Father  I  yet  hear  me  I 

Pro.  No  1  thou'rt  skill'd  to  make 
BTen  shame  look  fiiir.    Why  should  I  linger  thus  1 

[Going  to  leave  the  priion,  he  tmme  hadk/or 
ct  mofnenitt 

If  there  be  aught — ^if  aught—for  which  thou  need'st 
Foigiveneae— not  of  me,  but  that  dread  Power 
From  whom  no  heart  is  veil'd — delay  thou  not 
Thy  prayer, — ^time  hurries  on. 

Saim.  I  am  prepared. 

Pro.  Tib  welL  [Exit  Pbocida. 

iZciMi.  Men  talk  of  torture  f — Can  they  wreak 
Upon  the  sensitive  and  shrinking  frame, 


Half  the  mind  bears — end  lives?    My  spirit  feels 
Bewildered;  on  its  powers  this  twiUght  glq^m 
Hangs  like  a  weight  of  earth. — ^It  should  be  mom ; 
Why,  then,  perchance,  a  beam  of  heaven's  bright 

sun 
Hath  pierced,  ere  now,  the  grating  of  my  dungeon, 
Telling  of  hope  and  mercy  I 

[ExU  into  an  i$mer  odL 


SoBNE  II. — A  Street  of  Palermo. 
Many  CHtuena  ataemliUd. 

let  OU.  The  morning  breaks;  his  time  is  almost 
come: 
Will  he  be  led  this  way  I 

2(2  OSr.  Ay,  80  'tis  said 
To  die  before  that  gate  through  which  he  piuposed 
The  foe  should  enter  in ! 

ZdCfU.  'Twasavileplotl 
And  yet  I  would  my  hands  were  pure  as  his 
Fh>m  the  deep  stain  of  blood.     Didst  hear  the 

sounds 
r  the  air  last  night  I 

2d  (M.  Since  the  great  work  of  slaughter. 
Who  hath  not  heard  them  duly  at  those  hours 
Which  should  be  silent  t 

BdOU.  Oh  !  the  fearftil  mmgling. 
The  terrible  mimicry  of  human  voices, 
In  eveiy  sound,  which  to  the  heart  doth  speak 
Of  woe  and  death. 

2d  OU.  Ay,  there  was  woman's  shrill 
And  piercing  oiy ;  and  the  low  feeble  wail 
Of  dying  infants ;  and  the  half-suppress'd 
Deep  groan  of  man  in  his  last  agonies ! 
And,  now  and  then,  there  swell'd  upon  the  breeze 
Strange,  savage  bursts  of  laughter,  wilder  far 
Than  all  the  rest 

let  OU,  Of  our  own  fitte,  perchance^, 
These  awful  midnight  wailings  may  be  deem'd 
An  ominous  prophecy.    Should  Vnaice  regain 
Her  power  among  us,  doubt  not^  we  shall  have 
Stem  reckoners  to  account  with. — ^Hark  I 

['I%e  found  (ff  trumpete  heard  at  a  dietanee. 

2dOU.  'Twaabut 
A  rushing  of  the  breese. 

8d  OU.  E'en  now,  'tis  said. 
The  hostile  bands  i^proadi. 

['I%e  eound  i»  heard  graduaUy  drawing  nearer. 

2d  OU.  Again  f  that  sound 
Was  no  illusion.    Nearer  yet  it  swells — 
They  come,  they  come ! 
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Pbocida  enfen. 

Pro,  The  fiw  is  at  your  gates ; 
Bat  hents  and  handsprepared  shall  meet  his  onset 
Why  are  ye  loiteriiig  here) 

Gl  My  lord,  we  came — 

Prfk.  Tlimk  ye  I  know  not  wherefore  1 — ^*twas 
to  see 
A  Mow-bemg  die  !    Ay,  'tis  a  sight 
Mill  lores  to  look  on;  and  the  tenderest  hearts 
BeoaO,  snd  yet  withdraw  not  from  the  scene. 
For  Ait  ye  came.    What  1  is  oor  nature  fierce. 
Or  is  Uiere  that  in  mortal  agony 
From  which  the  soul,  exnlting  in  its  strength, 
Doth  kaxn  immortal  lessonst    Hence,  and  arm ! 
Ere  the  ni^t-dews  descend,  ye  will  have  seen 
Enough  of  death — for  this  must  be  a  day 
Of  battle  I    Tm  the  hoar  which  troubled  souls 
Delight  in,  for  its  rushing  storms  are  wings 
Which  beer  them  up  I    Aim  I  arm  1  'tis  for  your 


And  all  that  lends  them  lorelinesB — Away  1 

[ExenmL 


Somn  HL—Primm  of  Raimonb. 

RAmoKD,  Ajisblmo. 

And  Constance  then  is  safe !    Heaven 
bless  thee,  fikther ! 
Good  aqgels  bear  such  comfort 

An%.  Ihave  found 
A  ai&  a^lnm  for  thine  honoured  love. 
Where  die  may  dwell  untQ  serener  days. 
With  Saint  Rosalia's  gentlest  daughters — those 
Whose  haQow^d  ofSce  is  to  tend  the  bed 
Of  pain  and  death,  and  soothe  the  parting  soul 
WUh  their  soft  hymns :  and  therefore  are  they 

csll'd 
''Asters  of  Mercy." 

Sam,  Oh  !  that  name,  my  Constance ! 
Befits  thee  welL    Ken  in  our  happiest  days, 
^Hiere  was  a  depth  of  tender  pensiveness 
Far  in  tiiine  eyes*  dark  aaore^  speaking  ever 
Of  pity  and  mild  griet    Is  she  at  peace  1 

Ama,  Alas  I  what  should  I  say  1 

iZoMi.  Why  did  I  ask, 
EaowxQg  the  deq>  and  foil  devotedness 
Ofberjoung heart's  afiectionsi    Oh!  the  thought 
Of  my  Qxtimdy  fote  will  haunt  her  dreami^ 
Which  should  have  been  so  tranquil  1 — and  her 

Bonl, 
^Hioee  strength  was  but  the  lofty  gift  of  love. 
Even  anio  death  will  sicken. 


Am.  AUthatfiiith 
Can  yield  of  comfort^  shall  assuage  her  woes; 
And  still,  whate'er  betide,  the  light  of  heaven 
Rests  on  her  gentle  heart    But  thou,  my  son ! 
Is  thy  young  spirit  mastered,  and  prepared 
For  nature's  fearful  and  mysterious  change  t 

JZatni.  Ay,  fother  !  of  my  brief  remaining  task 
The  least  part  is  to  die  !    And  yet  the  cup 
Of  lifo  still  mantled  brightly  to  my  lips,      [name 
Crown'd  with  that  sparkling  bubble^  whose  proud 
Is— glory  I    Oh  !  my  soul,  from  boyhood's  mom, 
Hath  nursed  such  mi^ty  dreams!    Itwas  my  hope 
To  leave  a  name,  whose  echo  from  the  abyss 
Of  time  should  rise,  and  float  upon  the  winds 
Into  the  for  hereafter;  there  to  be 
A  trumpet«ound,  a  voice  from  the  deep  tomb, 
Murmuring— Awake  I — Arise !    But  this  is  past ! 
Erewhile,  and  it  had  seem'd  enou^  of  shame 
To  Bleep /of^^ottm  in  the  dust;  but  now — 
Oh,  God  I — the  undying  record  of  my  grave 
Will  be—Here  sleeps atroitor ! — One,whoeecrime, 
Was — to  deem  brave  men  might  find  nobler 

weapons 
Than  the  cold  murderer^s  dagger ! 

Am.  Oh  !  my  son. 
Subdue  these  troubled  thoughts !    Thou  wouldst 
not  change  piang 

Thy  lot  for  theirs^  o'er  whose  dark  dreams  will 
The  avenging  shadows,  which  the  blood-stain'dsoul 
Doth  conjure  from  the  dead  1 

Bairn.  Thou'rt  right    I  would  not 
Tet  'tis  a  weary  task  to  school  the  hearty 
Ere  years  or  griefii  have  tamed  its  fiery  spirit 
Into  that  still  and  passive  fortitude,  [hour 

Which  is  but  leam'd  from  suffering.  Would  the 
To  hush  theeepassionate  throbbings  were  at  hand  f 

An».  It  will  not  be  to-day.  Hast  thou  not  heard 
— ^But  no— the  rush,  the  trampling^  and  the  stir 
Of  this  great  city,  arming  in  her  haste. 
Pierce  not  these  dungeon-depths.    The  foe  hath 

reach'd 
Our  gates,  and  all  Palermo's  youth,  and  all 
Her  warrior  men,  are  marshall'd,  and  gone  forth, 
In  that  high  hope  which  makes  realities. 
To  the  red  field.    Thy  fother  leads  them  otL 

Bairn,  (starting  up.)  They  are  gone  forth  !  my 
fother  leads  them  on  1 
All — an  Palermo's  youth  !    No  1  one  is  left> 
Shut  out  from  glory's  race!    They  are  gone  forth! 
Ay,  now  the  soul  of  battle  is  abroad — 
It  bums  upon  the  air  1    The  joyous  winds 
Are  tossing  warrior-plumes,  the  proud  white  foam 
Of  battle's  roaring  billows !    On  my  si^t 
The  vision  bursts— it  maddens !  'tis  the  flash. 
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The  lightning-shock  of  lances,  and  the  doud 
Of  rushing  arrows,  and  the  broad  fiill  blaze 
Of  helmets  in  the  sun  I    The  very  steed 
With  his  miyestic  rider  glorying  shares 
The  hour's  stem  joy,  and  waves  his  floating  mane 
As  a  triumphant  banner !    Such  things  are 
Even  now — and  I  am  here  1 

Ana,  Alas,  be  calm  I 
To  the  same  grave  ye  press, — ^thou  that  dost  pine 
Beneath  a  weight  of  chains,  and  they  that  rule 
The  fortunes  of  the  fight 

Raim,  Ay  1  Thau  canst  &el 
The  calm  thou  wouldst  impart ;  for  unto  thee 
All  men  alike,  the  warrior  and  the  slave. 
Seem,  as  thou  say'st,  but  pilgrims,  pressing  on 
To  the  same  bourne.    Tet  call  it  not  the  same : 
Their  graves  who  &11  in  this  day's  fight  will  be 
As  altars  to  their  country,  visited 
By  fiithers  with  their  children,  bearing  wreaths, 
And  chanting  hymns  in  honour  of  the  dead : 
Will  mine  be  such  1 

ViTTORiA  ruah€8  in  vUdly,  <u  ifpurBued. 

VU.  Anselmo  1  art  thou  found  ! 
Haste,  haste,  or  all  is  lost  I    Perchance  thy  voice. 
Whereby  they  deem  heaven  speaks,  thy  lifted  cross, 
And  prophet  mien,  may  stay  the  fugitives. 
Or  shame  them  back  to  die. 

Am.  The  fugitives ! 
What  words  are  these  ?    The  sons  of  Sicily 
Fly  not  before  the  foe  1 

VU,  That  I  should  say 
It  is  too  true  1 

Ang.  And  thou — ^thou  bleedest,  lady  ! 

VU.  Peace  !  heed  not  me  when  Sicily  is  lost ! 
I  stood  upon  the  walls,  and  watch'd  our  bands. 
As,  with  their  ancient  royal  banner  spread, 
Onward  they  march'd.    The  combat  was  begun, 
The  fiery  impulse  given,  and  valiant  men       [lo  ! 
Had  seal'd  their  fireedom  with  their  blood — ^wben. 
That  &lse  Albert!  led  his  recreant  vassals 
To  join  th*  invader's  host 

JUUm.  His  country's  curse 
Best  on  the  slave  for  ever  ! 

VU,  Then  distrust, 
E'en  of  their  noble  leaders,  and  dismay. 
That  swift  contagion,  on  Palermo's  bands 
Camelikeadeadlyblight.   They  fled!— Oh  shame! 
E'en  now  they  fly !    Ay,  through  the  city  gates 
They  rush,  as  if  all  Etna's  burning  streams 
Pursued  their  wingdd  steps ! 

ItawL  Thou  hast  not  named 
Their  chief— Oi  Procidar— A<  doth  not  fly? 

VU,  No  1  like  a  kingly  lion  in  the  toils. 


Daring  the  hunters  yet,  he  proudly  strives : 
But  all  in  vain  I    The  few  that  breast  the  etonn, 
With  Guide  and  Montalba,  by  his  side, 
Fight  but  for  graves  upon  the  battle-field. 

iZatffk  And  I  am  here  /    Shall  there  be  povBr, 
OGod! 
In  the  roused  enexgieB  of  fierce  despair. 
To  burst  my  heart— and  not  to  rend  my  dudiul 
Oh,  for  one  moment  of  the  thunderbolt 
To  set  the  strong  man  free  !  ['twere  a  deed 

VU,  (after  geaing  iipem  him  eamadg.)   Why, 
Worthy  the  fiime  and  blessing  of  all  time, 
To  loose  thy  bonds,  thou  son  of  Prodda ! 
Thou  art  no  traitor  ! — from  thy  kindled  brow 
Looks  out  thy  lofby  soul  I    Arise !  go  forth ! 
And  rouse  the  noble  heart  of  Sicily 
Unto  high  deeds  again.    Anselmo,  haste ; 
Unbind  him  I    Let  my  spirit  Btill  prevail, 
Ere  I  depart — for  the  strong  hand  of  death 
Is  on  me  now.       [She  einkt  hack  agmmdajSlar. 

Am.  Oh,  heaven  I  the  life-blood  streams 
Past  from  thy  heart — ^thy  troubled  eyes  grow  dim. 
Who  hath  done  thisi 

VU,  Before  the  gates  I  stood. 
And  in  the  name  of  him,  the  loved  and  los^ 
With  whom  I  soon  shall  be,  all  vainly  strove 
To  stay  the  shameful  flight    Then  from  the  foe, 
Fraught  with  my  simunons  to  his  viewlasBhome, 
Came  the  fleet  shaft  which  pierced  me. 

Afu,  Tet,  oh  yet. 
It  may  not  be  too  kte.    Help,  help  ! 

VU.  (to  RaivMmd,)  Away  I 
Bright  is  the  hour  which  brings  thee  libeity ! 

AtUndcmte  enter. 

Haste,  be  those  fetters  riven  !    Unbar  the  p^ 
And  set  the  captive  free  ! 
(The  Attendants  aeem  to  heeUate,)  Enow  ye  sot A^ 
Who  should  have  worn  your  country's  disdem  1 
Att,  0  lady  I  we  obey. 

[TTtey  take  o/Raimond's  chaim.    Be  flw^X* 
up  exuUingljf, 

Raim.  Is  this  no  dreamt 
Mount,  eagle  I  thou  art  f^^  1    Shall  I  then  die 
Not  midst  the  mockery  of  insulting  crowds. 
But  on  the  field  of  banners,  where  the  brave 
Are  striving  for  an  inunortality  t 
It  is  e'en  so!    Now  for  bright  arms  of  proo^ 

A  helm,  a  keen-edged  fidchion,  and  e'en  yet 
My  father  may  be  saved  ! 
Vit,  Away,  bo  strong  ! 
And  let  thy  battle-word,  to  rule  the  storm, 
Bo—Conradin,  [He  nuhtJ  o^ 
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Oil  f  for  one  hoar  of  life. 
To  heir  that  name  blent  with  th'  A^niring  shout 
OfTictoiyl    It  will  not  be!    A  mi{[^tier  power 
Doth  flommon  me  away. 

Am.  To  purer  worlds 
Baise  thy  last  thoughts  in  hopei 

ViL  YbbI  he  IB  there, 
AH  {prions  in  hia  beanty  I — Conradin  ! 
Death  parted  na,  and  death  ahall  reunite  I 
He  win  not  atay — ^it  ia  all  darkneiia  now  I 
Nig^t  gathera  o'er  my  apiriL  [S%e  diei. 

Am.  She  la  gone ! 
It  is  an  awM  lumr  which  atiUa  the  heart 
That  beat  80  proudly  onoe.  Hare  mercy,  heaven  1 

[He  hi€d§  betide  her, 

Sara  TV.—Brfare  the  CfaUt  pfPokrmo. 
SieUkmiJtykig  twmuUuoudy  towarde  the  Oatee. 

VUeet,  (jmthauL)  Honlgoyl  Monijoy!  St  Denis 
for  Aigoal 
ProreasalayOn  I 
SdUmM.  Fly,  fly,  or  all  ia  lost ! 

Baimohd  appetan  m  the  gateway  armed,  and 
earryinga  banner. 

BaiBL  Back,  back,  I  say  !  ye  men  of  Sicily  ! 
AUiinotloet!  Oh  I  ahame!  A  few  brave  hearta 
In  Buch  a  canae,  ere  now,  have  aet  their  breaata 
A^aizot  the  nuih  of  thouaanda,  and  auatain'd. 
And  made  the  ah.ock  reooiL    Ay,  man,  free  man, 
SkiQ  to  be  calTd  eo,  hath  achieved  such  deeda 
As  heaven  and  earth  have  marvell'd  at;  andaoula, 
Whoee  spark  yet  shmibeni  with  the  daya  to  come, 
ShaQ  bom  to  hear,  tranamittang  brightly  thua 
IVeedom  from  race  to  race  t    Back  1  or  prepare 
Amidst  your  hearths,  your  bowers^  your  very 

ahxinee, 
To  bleed  and  die  in  vain  I    Turn  ! — ^follow  me ! 
'Conndin,  Conndin  1*— for  SicUy 
His  spirit  fig^ta  !    Bemember  "  Conradin  ! " 

[I%ey  begin  to  rally  romnd  him. 
Aj,  this  is  well  1 — ^Kow,  follow  me,  and  chaxge  1 


[T%e  Prwrenfale  ruA  in,  but  are  repuleed 
tkeSidUane. — Saeeunt. 


Scm  Y.—Part  qfihe  FiM  of  Battle, 

MosTALBi4  aiiere  vwunded,  and  eupported  by  Rai- 
1105D,  whoee  face  ie  concealed  by  hit  hdmet, 

^oiwL  Here  rest  thee,  warrior. 


JIf oik  Beet  I  ay,  death  ia  rest. 
And  such  will  soon  be  mine.    But,  thanks  to  lAee, 
I  shall  not  die  a  captive.    Brave  Sicilian  I 
These  lips  are  all  unused  to  soothing  words, 
Or  I  should  bless  the  valour  which  hath  won. 
For  my  last  hour,  the  proud  free  solitude 
Wherewith  my  soul  would  gird  itaelil    Thy  namel 

Bairn,  'Twill  be  no  music  to  thine  ear,  Montalba. 
Gaze — ^raad  it  thua  1 

[ffe  liftt  the  vitor  of  hit  helmet. 

Moil  Baimond  di  Frodda ! 

Bam,  Thouhaat  puiBuedme  with  a  bitter  hate : 
But  ftie  thee  well  1    Heaven's  peace  be  with  thy 

soull 
I  must  away.    One  glorious  effort  more. 
And  this  proud  field  is  won.         [Exit  Badcokd. 

Moil  Am  I  thus  humbled! 

How  my  heart  ainks  within  me  1    But  tis  Death 
(And  he  can  tame  the  mightiest)  hath  subdued 
My  towering  natore  thus.    Yet  is  he  welcome  I 
That  youth — 'twas  in  his  pride  he  rescued  me  I 
I  was  his  deadliest  foe,  and  thus  he  proved 
His  fearless  scorn.    Ha  I  ha  1  but  he  shall  fidl 
To  melt  me  into  womaniah  feebleness. 
l%ere  I  still  baffle  him — ^the  grave  shall  seal 
My  lips  for  over — ^mortal  shall  not  hear 
Montalba  taj—" forgive  r  [ffe  diet. 


SoEVB  VL — Another  part  of  the  Field, 

Pbooida,  Guido,  and  other  SieHiant. 

Pro.  Thedayisours;  buthe,thebraveunknown, 
Who  tom'd  the  tide  of  battle — ^he  whoee  path 
Was  victory — ^who  hath  seen  him  1 

Albebti  if  brought  in  teounded  and  fettered,   ' 

Alb.  Proddal 

Pro.  Be  silent,  traitor  1  Bear  him  from  my  sight* 
Unto  your  deepest  dungeons. 

Alb,  In  the  grave 
A  nearer  home  awaits  me.    Tet  one  word 
Ere  my  voice  foil — ^thy  son 

Pro.  Speak,  speak  1 

Alb,  Thy  son 
Knows  not  a  thought  of  guilt   That  tndt'rous  plot 
Was  mine  alone.  [He  it  kd  away. 

Pro,  Attest  it,  earth  and  heaven  1 
My  son  ia  guiltlesa  t    Hear  it,  Sicily  ! 
The  blood  of  Frodda  is  noble  still  1 
My  son  t   He  lives,  he  lives  t  His  voice  shall  speak 
Foigiveness  to  his  sire !    His  name  shall  cast 
Its  brightness  o'er  my  soul  1 

CfuL  0  day  of  joy  I 
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The  brother  of  my  heart  is  worthy  still 
The  lofty  xiame  he  bean  1 

Anbelmo  entert. 

Pro.  Aofielmo,  welcome ! 
In  a  glad  hour  we  meet;  for  know,  my  son 
Is  guiltleBB. 

Am,  And  victorious  1    By  his  arm 
All  hath  been  rescued. 

Pro,  How  1 — ^the  unknown 

Ana,  Was  he! 
Thy  noble  Baimond  I— by  Yittoria's  hand 
Freed  from  his  bondage,  in  that  awfiil  hour 
When  all  was  flight  and  terror. 

Pro.  Now  my  cup 
Of  joy  too  brightly  mantles  I    Let  me  press 
My  warrior  to  a  fiekther^s  heart— and  die ; 
For  life  hath  naught  beyond.   Why  comes  he  not? 
Anselmo,  lead  me  to  my  valiant  boy  1 

Am.  Temper  this  proud  delight 

Pro.  What  means  that  look? 
He  hath  not&lleni 

Am.  He  lives. 

Pro.  Away, away! 
Bid  the  wide  dty  with  triumphal  pomp 
IVepare  to  greet  her  victor.    Let  this  hour 
Atone  for  all  his  wrongs !  [Exeunt. 

ScKKB  VII. — Garden  of  a  CowoeiU. 
Radcond  it  led  in  wounded,  leaning  on  Attendants. 

Baim.  Bear  me  to  no  duH  couch,  but  let  me  die 
In  the  bright  fiice  of  nature  !    Lift  my  helm, 
That  I  may  look  on  heaven. 

Ut  AtL  (to  2d  Attendant.)  Lay  him  to  rest 
On  this  green  sunny  bank,  and  I  will  call 
Some  holy  sister  to  his  aid ;  but  thou 
Return  unto  the  field,  for  high-bom  men 
There  need  the  peasant's  aid.    [Exit  2d  Attendant. 

{To  Maim.)  Here  gentle  hands 

Shall  tend  thee,  warrior;  for,  in  these  retreats!, 
J%ejf  dwell,  whose  vows  devote  them  to  the  care 
Of  all  that  suffer.   May'st  thou  live  to  bless  them ! 

[ExU  lit  Attendant. 

Eaim.  Thus  have  I  wish'd  to  die  I      Twas  a 
proud  strife  I 
My  father  bless'd  th'  unknown  who  rescued  him, 
(Bless'd  him,  alas,  because  unknown  I)  and  Quido, 
Beside  him  bravely  struggling,  call'd  aloud, 
"  Noble  Sicilian,  on  !"    Oh  I  had  they  deem'd 
'Twas  I  who  led  that  rescue,  they  had  spum'd 
Mine  aid,  though  'twas  deliverance;  and  their  looks 
Had  fallen  like  blights  upon  me.    There  is  one, 
Whose  eye  ne*er  tum'd  on  mine  but  its  blue  light 


Grew  softer,  trembling  through  the  dewy  mist 
Raised  by  deep  tenderness  I    Oh,  might  the  soul, 
Set  in  that  eye,  shine  on  me  ere  I  perish ! 
— Is't  not  her  voice  1 

CoNSTAirCE  entert  speaking  to  a  Nun,  wko  twm 
into  another  path. 

Con.  Oh,  happy  they,  kind  sister ! 
Whom  thus  ye  tend;  for  it  is  theirs  to  &U 
Withbrave menside  by  side,  when  the  roaaedheart 
Beats  proudly  to  the  last !    There  are  high  souls 
Whose  hope  was  such  a  death,  and  'tis  denied ! 

[She  approadia  Radioxs. 

Young  warrior,  is  there  aught Thou  here,  my 

Raimond! 
Thou  here — and  thus  I    Oh  !  is  this  joy  or  woel 

JUtim.  Joy,  be  it  joy!  my  own,  my  blesBed  lore ! 
E'en  on  the  grave's  dim  verge.    Tes !  it  u  joy ! 
My  Constance !  victors  have  been  crown'd  ere  now, 
With  the  green  shining  laurel,  when  thdr  brows 
Wore  death's  own  impress — and  it  may  be  thus 
E'en  yet,  with  me !    They  fr«ed  me,  when  the  foe 
Had  half  prevail'd,  and  I  have  proudly  eam'd, 
With  my  heart's  dearest  blood,  the  meed  to  die 
Within  thine  arms. 

Con.  Oh  1  speak  not  thus — ^to  die ! 
These  wounds  may  yet  be  closed. 

[SheattempUtolfindkitfBmadi. 

Look  on  me,  love ! 
Why,  there  is  more  than  life  in  thy  glad  mien— 
'Tisftillofhope!  and  from  thy  kindled  eye 
Breaks  e'en  unwonted  light,  whose  ardent  ray 
Seems  bom  to  be  inmiortal ! 

Raiin.  'Tis  e'en  so  ! 
The  parting  soul  doth  gather  all  her  fires 
Around  her;  all  her  glorious  hopee»  and  dreeme, 
And  burning  ai^irations,  to  illimie 
The  shadowy  dimnesH  of  the  untrodden  path 
Which  lies  before  her ;  and  encircled  thus, 
Awhile  she  sits  in  dying  eyes,  and  thence 
Sends  forth  her  bright  fiuewelL   Thy  gentle  cans 
Are  vain,  and  yet  I  bless  thenL 

Con.  Say  not  vain ; 
The  dying  look  not  thus.    We  shall  not  pert ! 

Eaim.  1  have  seen  death  ere  now,  and  known 
him  wear 
Full  many  a  changeful  aspect 

Oon,  Oh  1  but  none 
Radiant  as  thine,  my  warrior  I    Thou  wilt  live ! 
Look  round  thee !  all  is  sunshine,    b  not  this 
A  Rmiling  world  1 

Raim.  Ay,  gentlest  love  !  a  world 
Of  joyous  beauty  and  magnificence, 
Almost  too  fiiir  to  leave !    Tet  must  we  tame 
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Oor  irdflnft  heiriB  to  this !    Oh,  weep  thoa  not  I 
Then  k  no  home  for  liberty,  or  love^ 
Bnesth  these  festal  skies  f    Be  not  deoeired; 
My  mj  lies  fiu*  beyond  1    I  shall  be  soon 
That  TieiriaBS  thing,  which,  with  its  mortal  weeds 
CutDBgoff  mesner  passions^  yet,  we  trost, 
FoiigetB  not  how  to  love  1 

Com.  And  must  this  be  1 
HeaTea,  thoa  art  merdfol ! — Oh !  bid  our  souls 
DqMii  together  1 

Bam,  Constaaoe  I  there  is  strength 
Within  thy  gentle  heart,  which  hath  been  proved 
Nobly,  for  me :  arouse  it  onoe  again  1 
Thy  grief  nnmann  me— and  I  fidn  would  meet 
Thst  wbidi  approaches,  as  a  brave  man  yields 
With  proud  submisdon  to  a  mightier  foe. 
—It  is  upon  me  now ! 
Cbk  IwiUbecalm. 
Let  tiqr  head  reet  upon  my  bosom,  Raimond, 
And  I  win  so  suppress  its  quick  deep  sobs. 
They  shall  but  rock  thee  to  thy  rest    There  is 
A  world  (ay,  let  as  seek  it  1)  where  no  Uight 
Palls  on  the  beautiful  rose  of  youth,  and  tiiere 
I  shall  be  with  thee  soon  1 

Pbooida  ami  Ahbkuio  enter,    Pbocida,  on  teeing 
Raimond,  Jtarto  6acib. 

iflu  lift  iq>  thy  head, 
ftare  youth,  exultancy  I  for  lo  !  thine  hour 
Of  gloiy  comes  !     Oh  !  doth  it  oome  too  late ) 
{Ten  now  the  fidae  Albert!  hath  confess'd 
Tfaat  guilty  plot,  for  which  thy  life  was  doom*d 
To  be  th'  atonement. 

Bam,  lis  enough  !    Rejoice, 
Bejoioe,  my  Constance  !  for  I  leave  a  ni^e 
O'er  nhidi  thou  may'st  weep  proudly  1 

[Hennkehack, 
To  thy  breast 
Fold  me  yet  doeer,  for  an  icy  dar( 
Hath  touch'd  my  veina. 

Oon.  And  must  thou  leave  me,  Raimond  ? 
Alas !  thine  eye  grows  dim — its  wandering  gplanoe 
Is  ibn  of  dreams. 

Aim.  Haste,  haste,  and  teU  my  &ther 
1  vas  no  traitor  I 

Pro.  i^ruAmg  forward,)  To  thy  fivther's  heart 
l^eton,  Ibi^ving  all  thy  wrongs — ^return  ! 
Speak  to  me^  Raimond  ! — thou  wert  ever  kind. 
And  brave,  and  gentle  1    Say  that  all  the  pest 
Shall  be  fingiven  I  That  woid  from  none  but  thee 
My  Hps  eTer  aak'd. — Speak  to  me  onoe,  my  boy, 
Hj  prid^  my  hope  I    And  it  is  with  thee  thus  1 
Uok  on  me  yet  t — Oh  1  must  this  woe  be  bomel 

Bam.  Offwiththiswdghtof  chains !  itisnotmeet 


For  a  orown*d  conqueror  !^Haik  !  the  trumpet's 
voice ! 

[A  ttmrndo/triumpKant  mueic  it  keoM  gra- 
dually approaMng, 

Is*t  not  a  thrilling  call  t    What  drowsy  spell 
Benumbs  me  thus  f— Hence  !  I  sm  free  sgain  ! 
Now  swell  your  festal  strains — ^the  field  is  won  ! 
Sing  to  me  glorious  dreams.  [ffo  diet. 

Ant,  The  strife  is  past ; 
There  fled  a  noble  spirit ! 

Con,  Hush  !  he  deeps — 
Disturb  him  not ! 

Ant,  Alas  !  this  is  no  sleep 
From  which  the  eye  doth  radiantly  undose : 
Bow  down  thy  soul,  for  earthly  hope  is  o*er ! 

[The  mutie  eontimtet  approackimg,    Guido 
emtert  with  (HHeemt  and  Soldiert. 

ChU.  The  shrines  are  deck*d,  the  festive  torches 
blaze — 
Where  is  our  brave  deliverer  t    We  are  oome 
To  orown  Palermo's  victor  ! 

Ant,  Te  come  too  late. 
The  voice  of  human  praise  doth  send  no  echo 
Into  the  world  of  spirits.  [2%«  nmtie  oeatet. 

Pro.  {after  a  pamte,)  Is  this  dust 
I  look  on — ^Raimond  t  Tis  but  a  sleep  ! — a  smile 
On  his  pale  cheek  dts  proudly.    Raimond,  wake ! 
Oh,  God  1  and  this  was  his  triumphant  day  1 
Hy  son,  my  ii\jured  son  1 

Con,  (ttarHng.)  Art  then  his  fiither  I  [eye, 

I  know  thee  now. — Hence  !  with  thy  dark  stem 
Andthy  cold  heart !  Thou  canst  not  wakehimnow  I 
Away  !  he  will  not  answer  but  to  me — 
For  none  like  me  hath  loved  him  !    He  is  mine  1 
Te  shall  not  rend  him  from  me. 

Pro,  Oh  1  he  knew  [more  ! 

Thy  love,  poor  maid  !    Shrink  from  me  now  no 
He  knew  tky  heart — but  who  shall  tell  him  now 
The  depth,  th*  intenseness,  and  the  agony. 
Of  my  Buppress'd  affection  1    I  have  leam'd 
All  his  high  worth  in  time  to  deck  his  grave. 
Is  there  not  power  in  the  strong  spirit^s  woe 
To  force  an  answer  frt>m  the  viewless  world 
Of  the  departed  1    Raimond  1 — speak  I — forgive  I 
Raimond !  my  victor,  my  deliverer  I  hear  1 
— ^Why,  what  a  world  is  this  1    Truth  ever  bursts 
On  the  dark  soul  too  late :  and  g^ory  crowns 
Th'  unconsdoos  dead.    There  comes  an  hour  to 

break 
The  mightiest  hearts  ! — ^My  son  1  my  son  !  is  this 
A- day  of  triumph  !    Ay,  for  thee  alone  I 

[Hit  ihrowt  kimte^upon  the  body  o^Raikovd. 

Curtain  falU. 
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AnnoTATtona  ok  ths  "  vsbpsbji  or  palbrmo.** 

"  7%e  Vetpen  <if  Palermo  wm  the  eAriiert  of  the  dnmAtic 
prodttctioni  of  our  antbor.  Th«  period  in  which  the  scene  is 
laid,  is  sofllciently  Imown  fhnn  the  title  of  the  play.  The 
whole  is  fiiH  of  life  and  action.  The  same  high  strain  of  morel 
propriety  maflci  this  piece  as  all  others  of  her  writings.  The 
hero  is  an  enthusiast  for  glory,  for  liberty,  and  for  virtue : 
and  on  his  courage,  liis  forbearance,  the  integrity  of  his  Iotb, 
making  the  firmness  of  his  patriotism  appear  doabtftil,  rests 
theintersstoftheidot.  Itis  worthy  of  remaric,  that  some  of 
its  best  parte  have  already  found  thebr  way  into  an  excellent 
ariectton  of  pieces  for  schools,  and  thus  contribute  to  give 
lessons  of  morality  to  those  who  are  most  susceptible  of  the 
interest  of  tngedy. 

"  It  may  not  be  eo  generally  remembered,  that  the  same 
historical  event  was  made  the  satjeet  of  a  French  tragedy, 
aboat  the  same  time  that  the  Bngliah  one  was  written,  and 
by  a  poet  now  of  great  popularity  in  France.  We  heeitate 
not  to  give  tlie  preiiorenoe  to  Mrs  Hemans,  for  invention  and 
Interest,  aoeorate  delineation  of  character,  and  adherence  to 
probability.  Both  the  tragediee  are  written  hi  a  style  of 
finished  elegance."— FiioFSsaoa  Noaroir  in  North  American 
Jtcvtae,  1827. 


It  was  hi  1831,  as  mentioned  hi  the  prefittory  note,  that 
Mrs  Hemans  composed  The  Vetpen  <^Palermot  and  that  the 
MS.  was  handed  over  to  the  Managing  Ckmunittee  of  Coveat 
Garden.  Two  years  eb^ieed  before  hsr  doubts  regarding  its 
ikte  were  removed,  and  the  result  was  as  follows.  In  giving 
It  here,  let  the  reader  remember,  meanwhile,  that  we  are 
canied  forward,  for  the  space  of  time  mentioned,  beyond  tlie 
pale  of  our  literary  chronology  :— 

'*  After  innumerable  debys,  uncertainties,  and  anxieties," 
writes  her  sister,  "  the  iate  of  the  tragedy,  so  long  hi  abeyance, 
was  now  drawing  to  a  crisis.  Every  thing  connected  with  its  ap- 
proaching representation  was  calcnbted  to  raise  the  highest 
hopes  of  sucoees.  <  AU  is  going  on,'  writes  Mrs  Hemans  on  the 
S7th  November,  *  as  well  as  I  could  possibly  desire.  On)y  a 
abort  tfane  will  yet  elapee  before  the  ordeal  to  over.  I  received 
a  mesBsge  yesterday  ih>m  Mr  Kemble,  hifonning  me  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  green  room  conclave  in  fitvour  of 
the  piece,  and  exhorting  me  to  "  be  of  good  courage." 
Muriay  has  given  me  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  copyright 
of  the  **  tragedy,  drama,  poem,  oompoaition,  or  book,*'  as  it 
b  called  In  the  articles  which  I  signed  yesterday.  The  ma- 
nagers made  exceptions  to  the  name  of  iVvcida— why  or  where- 
fore I  know  not ;  and  out  of  several  others  which  I  proposed  to 
them.  The  Veipert  q^ Palermo  has  been  finally  choeen.' 

"  Under  these  apparently  fiivonrable  auspices,  the  piece 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  on  the  night  of  December 
12, 1823,  the  principal  characters  being  taken  by  }iT  Toung, 
Mr  C.  Kemble,  Mr  Tates,  Mrs  Hartley,  and  Miss  F.  H.  Kelly. 
Two  days  had  to  elapse  before  the  news  of  its  reception  could 
reach  St  Asaph.  Not  only  Mrs  Hemans's  own  family,  but 
all  her  more  fanmedlate  friends  and  neighbours,  were  wrought 
np  to  a  pitch  of  intense  expectation.  Various  newspapers 
were  ordered  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  the  post-ofHce 
was  besieged  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  by  eome  of  the  mote 
xealoiis  of  her  friends,  eager  to  be  the  first  heralds  of  the 
triumph  so  nndoobUngly  anticipated.  The  boys  had  worked 
themselves  np  into  an  uncontrollable  state  of  excitement,  and 
were  all  lying  awake  '  to  hear  about  mamma's  play ;'  and 
perhaps  Iter  bitterest  moment  of  mortification  was,  when  she 
went  np  to  their  bedsides,  which  she  nerved  henelf  to  doalmoet 
immediateiy,  to  announce  tliat  all  their  bright  vtoions  were 


dashed  to  the  gnxmd,  and  that  the  perfoRBBaee  bad  coded 
in  all  but  a  failure.  The  repmis  la  tlie  nemfapen  vere 
strangely  contradictory,  and,  in  some  instances,  ezosediDgl; 
illiberal :  but  all  whidi  were  written  In  anything  like  so  iii> 
biassed  tone,  concurred  entirely  with  the  private  aeoooati, 
not  merefy  of  partial  friends,  but  of  puktd^  unpr^edifled 
observers,  in  attributing  thto  most  unexpeetsd  nsDh  to  tfas 
inelBcieney  of  the  actrsas  who  personated  Constanee,  sad 
who  absolutely  seemed  to  be  nndsr  the  fatfinence  of  am 
infatuating  q)eD,  calling  down  hiaMS,  and  even  hngfatar,  os 
scenes  the  most  pathetfc:  and  affteting,  and,  to  crown  aD, 
ifying  groMUnulv  at  the  eloee  of  the  piece.  Hm  aeUng  of 
Young  and  Kemble  in  the  two  ftoddi,  was  nnivnsl^  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  beyond  all  praise,  and  tbeb  sastsinsd 
exertions  showed  a  determ&ation  to  do  aU  possible  justioo  to 
theaothor.  It  was  admitted  that,  at  the  bO  of  the  cartsin, 
apphuise  decidedly  predominated :  still  the  naiks  tf  diap- 
probatkm  were  too  strong  to  be  disregarded  by  themaiiaiin, 
who  immediately  decided  upon  withdrawing  the  pfeee,  tiS 
another  actress  shouM  have  fitted  herself  to  nndoiike  the 
part  of  Ck)nstance,  when  they  fiiUy  resolved  to  rofirodiue  It. 
Mrs  Hemans  herself  was  very  £ar  from  wishing  that  tidi  frHk 

experiment  should  be  made.  *  Mr  Kemble,'  writes  abe  to  s 
friend,  *  will  not  hear  of  The  reqMrrbehig  driven  offtheitM«> 
It  to  to  be  reproduced  as  soon  as  Miss  Foots,  vAm  is  now  aa- 
weU,  shaU  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  learn  her  part ;  bat 
I  cannot  tell  yon  how  I  shrink,  after  the  flciy  ordeal  ttimgii 
which  I  have  passed,  fh>m  euch  another  trial  Mr  Keoblt 
attributes  theiiaUore,  without  the  sligiitest  heritotkn,  to  witat 
he  delicately  calb  "  a  singularity  of  intonation  hi  one  of  tbo 
actresses."  I  have  also  heard  from  Mr  Mihaaa,  Mr  J.  T. 
Coleridge,  and  several  others,  vrith  whom  there  is  bat  oa« 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster.* 

**  Few  would,  perhaps,  have  borne  so  nnexpeeled  a  nvaw 
with  feelings  so  completely  untinged  with  bitterness,  or  with 
greater  readlnees  to  turn  for  coneoUtfon  to  the  UndMS  isA 
sympathy  whteh  poured  in  upon  her  fhmi  every  lida  It 
would  be  dobig  her  iqjustice  to  withhold  her  letter  to  Mr 
Mllman,  written  in  the  first  moments  of  dis^poiBtnMat. 


ft  f 


'Broa«]f1lk,])se.ll.iai. 

My  dbak  Sir,— It  to  dlflicnlt  to  part  with  the  hopes  of 
three  years,  without  some  pahiftal  IMings;  but  yoat  kind 
letter  has  been  ofmxun  service  to  me  than  I  can  attrnpl  to 
describe.  I  wiU  not  say  that  It  rerives  my  hopes  of  axeesi. 
because  I  think  it  better  that  I  ahouM  fix  my  mind  to  p**- 
vent  thoee  hopes  fnm  gaining  any  ascendency ;  bot  it  iita  is 
so  clear  a  light  the  causes  of  fkflnre,  that  my  dhappoiafennt 
has  been  grsatly  softened  by  Ita  perasaL  The  naay  frtosds 
ih>m  whom  I  have  heard  on  thto  oocaaion,  espmibatoao 
opinion.  As  to  Miss  Kelly's  acting,  and  iU  frtal  effect  oa 
the  fortunee  of  the  piece,  I  cannot  help  thbiking  that  tt  wiB 
be  hnpoesible  to  counteract  the  unfkvonrabto  hupresrion  wfaicb 
thto  must  have  produced,  and  I  afanoet  wish,  as  tor  ssnhtc* 
to  my  own  private  feelings,  that  the  attempt  mi^Bot  bs 
made.  I  shall  not,  however,  inteitee  hi  any  way  oa  the 
subject.  I  have  not  heard  fhmi  Mr  Kemble ;  bat  I  ban 
written  both  to  him  and  to  Mr  Toung,  to  ezpnsi  my  p^ 
fill  eense  of  thefr  splendid  exertions  hi  support  of  the  plM«> 
As  a  female,  I  cannot  help  IbeUng  rather  dcpeesssd  by  Ibt 
extreme  severity  with  whbhl  have  been  treated  to  tfaoBwro- 
ing  papers.  I  know  not  why  thto  should  be,  for  I  sm  w* 
I  should  not  have  attached  the  slightest  vahie  to  theirpni^'  • 
but  I  suppose  it  to  only  a  proper  chastiseroent  for  toy  uti»- 
rity— for  a  female  who  shrinks  ttam  such  thhigs  bu  csrUlsiy 
no  business  to  write  tragedies. 
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»*•  Far  yovnpport  and  MiMuiot,  m  ipbD m  tiMift  of  a^ 
QthvMndt,  I  euinotbo  toognttAil ;  DOT  oui  I  aver  oouldw 
aajr  tanactkni  of  mj  life  nnlbirtiuuite,  which  hai  given  me 
tttt  ptrril«gB  of  csUlBg  70a  a  friend,  ud  afforded  me  the 
neoOtdioB  of  ao  much  long-tried  UndncM.— Ever  betlere 
BB,  B7  dew  dr,  noik  ftithftilly,  your  obliged 

**  *  F.  HajfAiTB.' 

"Notwitlietaading  the  deCennlnation  of  the  managan  again 
to  bring  forwanl  The  Vapen,  a  tort  of  hiahtj  aaamed  to 
attoDd  iqMiB  It,  and  aoma  fredi  ofaitade  ma  oonttiniaPj  artdnf 
to  {VBiaif  the  InfHaai  GdnaCanea  from  obtaining  an  aflldent 
iHHweulallf  on  the  London  atage.  Under  thaw  dronm- 
ituica^  Mr  Kemhle  at  length  confoaaod  that  he  ooold  not 
reeommend  the  repndoetion  of  the  piaoa ;  and  Mn  Hemani 
aeqoiaoBd  in  the  dedrion,  with  teHnga  wldeh  partook  rathe^ 
flffcBef  than  of  dimppointment.  She  nerer  oeaaed  to  qieak 
fa)  tiMeanneat  terma  of  Mr  Kembie'alibealand  gentlamanly 
eoiMfaiet,  both  befoie  and  after  the  appearance  of  the  piece,  and 
of  his  aofpaaafaig  exartiona  at  the  tfane  of  ita  reprenantatton. 

**  It  wee  with  no  amall  degree  of  aorpriae  that,  in  the 
comw  of  ttie  following  Febmaiy,  die  learned,  throogh  the 
loeifiam  of  a  letter  from  Mra  Joanna  BaUie,^  that  the 
tn«Bd7  waa  ihortly  to  be  rspraaanted  at  the  Edinbmgli  theatva 
—Mn  Heai7  Siddona  undotaUng  the  part  of  Constance. 
The  play  waa  farooght  out  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  the  fol- 
lowiog  pertienlara  of  ita  raoaptioa,  tranamitted  by  one  of  the 
aakctt  JHanda  who  had  been  inatramantal  in  thia  ariange- 
Bmt,  wiD  prove  how  weD  their  kindly  intentiona  were  ftilflUed : 

**  *Ttae tragedy  went  off  in  a  atyle  whidi  exceeded  our  moat 
«i»girfne  ecpectatfona,  and  waa  annoonoed  for  repetition  on 
Wedneaii^,  amidat  thnndera  of  applanse.  The  actora  aaam 
to  have  done  woadan,  and  erery  one  appeared  to  atrain  erery 
mrfe,  as  tf  all  depended  on  hia  own  ezertkma.  Yandenhoff 
9n  the  elder,  and  CaleraA  the  yonnger  Procidai  The  flrat 
neognitioo  between  father  and  aon,  waa  acted  by  them  to 
meh  pgiaihMi,  that  one  of  the  moat  hearty  and  onanimona 
plaoditi  ibDowed  that  ever  waa  beard. 

Xn 


lHi4  iwffcr  Um  adTaateg*  of  balng  penonaSj 

iBfOj,  fh*  ooBMlwiil  laterdMBg*  of 

kaptt  up  bctwMB  Umdi,  wm 

'vataaUa  pttMl^M  iha  poMMnd.    It  nrn 

leitr,  M  w«Il  M 

,Mira|j,«MllHI« 

to  eall  tifih  tlM  wUBBf  MboM  of  fMMnafam, 

and  tte  poHaM.    InoMofliarkfMmta  Vi« 

Ibr  IndalglBg  In  A  itntai  ofilgo^iim, 


**  *  Every  raappearanoe  of  the  gentle  Conataoce  won  the 
qwetaton  more  and  more.  The  aoene  in  the  Judgment-hall 
carried  off  the  audience  into  perfect  illuakm,  and  handker- 
chielii  were  out  In  eT«y  quarter.  Mra  Siddona'a  aearehlng 
the  &oea  of  the  Jodgea,  which  die  did  in  a  wild  manner,  aa  if 
to  flind  Rafmond'a  flUher  waa  to  aave  him,  waa  perfect. 
She  flew  roond  the  drde— wmt,  aa  if  diatncted,  doee  up  to 
Judge  after  Judge— paoaed  before  Prodda,  and  fell  proatrate 
at  hia  feeL  The  effect  waa  magical,  and  waa  manlfeat^  by 
three  repeated  borata  of  applanae.* 

"  A  neatly  toned  and  witty  q>Ilogue,  annniaed,  tlioogh 
not  declared,  to  be  the  production  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  waa 
recited  by  Mra  H.  Siddona  When  deferanoe  to  hAmak  waa 
there  laid  claim  to,  loud  burats  of  applauaeenaned ;  but  when 
geueroelty  to  a  Hranger  waa  beqtoken,  the  houae  abaolutely 
rang  with  hnixaa.** 

** '  I  knew  how  mndi  you  would  rejoice,'  wrote  Mra 
Hemana  to  a  warm-hearted  friend,  *  in  the  laane  of  my  Edin- 
burgh trial  I  it  liaa,  indeed,  been  moat  gratifying,  and  I  think, 
amongat  the  pleaaanteat  of  ita  raeolta  I  may  reckon  a  letter 
from  Sir  Walter  Soott,  of  iriiidi  it  haa  put  me  in  poaKaaion. 
I  had  writtea  to  thank  him  for  the  klndneaa  he  had  ahown 
with  regard  to  the  ptoy.  and  hardly  expected  an  anawer ;  but 
it  came,  and  you  would  be  delighted  with  Ita  frank  and  un- 
aflected  kindlineaa  He  admowladgea  the  epilogue, "  stuffed,** 
aa  he  saya  it  waa,  "  with  pariah  Jokea,  and  bad  puna ;  '*  and 
courtaooely  saya,  that  hia  coontiy  folka  hare  done  mora  credit 
to  themaelyea  than  to  me,  by  their  receptton  of !!%«  V€$par9* 

**  To  another  uncompromldng  champion  ahe  wrote : — *  I 
must  beg  you  win  "  bear  our  faailtiee  meekly :  **  you  reaUy 
eaam  to  be  rather  in  an  intoxicated  atate ;  and  If  we  indulge 
ouraelTeB  in  thia  way,  I  am  afraid  we  ahall  haTe  aomething  to 
aobernsb  I  daresay  I  must  expect  aomeaharpcritidam  from 
Edinhttigfa  ere  all  this  is  over ;  but  any  thing  which  deaervea 
thenameofcritfeifHtlcanbear.  I  beUere  I  could  point  out 
more  feulta  in  The  Veepert  myadf  than  any  one  haa  done 
yet'"— Jfanoir,  pp.  6i»-7(L 


whleh  tha  naiara  of  Ihalr  aeqaalntaaaa  miglU  aearoalj  mmoi  to  Jviliiy. 
— **Tbakliidljr«afmth  of  liaariwUdi  aaiai  to  bnathaotcr  allyoor 
writing,  aad  tba  power  of  mrlf  aModaHoa  ofw  mj  mind,  maka  ma 
ftd,  whanavar  I  addra«  joo,  aa  if  I  vara  writing  to  a  ftiend." 

It  voald  bavo  bean  vary  daar  to  liar  aould  th»  ba*a  aa— an  how 
gradeaalrtlnS  "kindly  warmth  of  iMBTt"  wsald  ba  estandod  to  thoaa 
of  bar  ehildran,  who  ara  mora  awtonala  than  hanell^  tn  a^Joylng  tha 
irff**^*  InteroottrM  aba  would  bara  prlaad  ao  Ugblj. 
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aa  thara  no  King  Hha 
taa 


'—VwrntuiAH. 
kllantbladay 


A^oiBKR  warnixig  sound  I    The  fiineral  bell, 
Stwtiiog  the  cities  of  the  isle  once  more 

^^ith  meMozed  tones  of  melancholy  swell, 
Sttikes  on  th'  awskenVi  heart  from  shore  to 
shore. 

He  si  whose  coming  monarchs  sink  to  dust, 
The  chsmbeiB  of  our  palaces  hath  trod ; 


And  the  long-suffering  spirit  of  the  just^ 

Pure  from  its  ruins,  hath  retum'd  to  God  ! 
Yet  may  not  England  o'er  her  fitther  weep : 
Thoughts  to  her  bosom  crowd,  too  many,  and  too 
deep. 

Vain  voice  of  Reason,  hush  1 — ^they  yet  must  flow. 

The  unrestrained,  involuntary  tears; 
A  thousand  feelings  sanctify  the  woe. 

Roused  by  the  glorious  shades  of  vanish'd  yeara 
Tell  us  no  more  'tis  not  the  time  for  grief. 

Now  that  the  exile  of  the  soul  is  past. 
And  Death,  blest  messenger  of  heaven's  relief. 

Hath  borne  the  wanderer  to  his  rest  at  laflt ; 
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For  him,  etemity  haUi  (enfold  day :  [way. 

We  feel,  we  know,  'tia  thna-^yet  natare  will  have 

What  though  amidst  na,  like  a  blasted  oak, 

Sadd'ning  the  soene  where  once  it  nobly  reign'd, 
A  dread  memorial  of  the  lightning  stroke, 

Stamp*d  with  its  fiery  record,  he  remain*d; 
Around  that  shattered  tree  still  fondly  dung 

Th'  undying  tendrils  of  onr  love,  which  drew 
Fresh  nurture  from  its  deep  decay,  and  sprung 

Luxuriant  thence,  to  Glory's  ruin  true ; 
While  England  hung  her  trophies  on  the  stem. 
That  desolately  stood,  unconscious  e*en  of  thkm. 

Of  them  unoonsdoua  1    Oh,  mysterious  doom  1 

Who  shall  unfold  the  counsels  of  the  skiesl 
His  was  the  voice  which  roused,  as  from  the  tomb. 

The  realm's  high  soul  to  loftiest  eneigies ! 
His  was  the  spirit  o'er  the  laleB  which  threw 

The  mantle  of  its  fortitude ;  and  wrought 
In  every  bosom,  powerful  to  renew 

Each  dying  spark  of  pure  and  generous  thought ; 
The  star  of  tempests  t  beaming  on  the  mast,^ 
The  seaman's  torch  of  Hopo,  midst  perils  deepen- 
ing fiist 

Then  fromth'  unslumberinginfluence  of  his  worth. 

Strength,  as  of  inq[>iration,  fill'd  the  land ; 
A  young  but  quenchless  flame  went  brightly  forth. 

Kindled  by  him — who  saw  it  not  expand  I 
Such  was  the  will  of  heaven.    The  gifted  seer. 

Who  with  his  God  had  communed,  &oe  to  &oe. 
And  from  the  house  of  bondage  and  of  fear, 

In  &ith  victorious  led  the  Chosen  Race ; 
He  through  the  desert  snd  the  waste  their  guide. 
Saw  dimly  from  a&r  the  promised  land— and  died. 

O  frill  of  days  and  virtues  1  on  thy  head 
Centred  the  woes  of  many  a  bitter  lot ; 
Fathers  have  sorrow'd  o'er  their  beauteous  dead. 
Eyes,  quench'd  in  night,  the  sunbeam  have  for- 
got; 
Minds  have  striven  buoyantly  with  evil  years, 
And  sunk  beneath  their  gathering  weight  at 
length; 
But  Pain  for  thee  had  fill'd  a  cup  of  tears. 
Where  every  anguish  mingled  all  its  strength ; 
By  thy  lost  child  we  saw  thee  weeping  stand. 
And  shadows  deep  around  fell  from  th'  Eternal's 
hand. 


1  TiM  gUttaring  iiMtoQr,IIk«  a 
about  a  ihip  during  tenipgito ;  If 
it  coniidfftd  by  tba  Milon  ■■  §n 
SetOAJinaa's  Voifagu. 


,  wfaidi  oflan  appeuB 
npoii  Um  main-matt, 
of  good  iraatlMr.— 


Then  came  the  noon  of  gloty,  which  thy  drains 
Perchance  of  yore  had  fiuntly  prophesied ; 

But  what  to  CiUe  the  splendour  of  xtsbeimBt 
The  ice-rock  glows  not  nudst  the  eammflr^ 
pride  I 

Natbns  leap'd  up  to  joy— as  streams  that  bant, 
At  the  warm  touch  of  spring,  their  fix»n  duin, 

And  o'erthe  plains,  whose  verdure  once  thy  nnned, 

Boll  in  exulting  melody  again ; 
And  bri^t  o'er  earth  the  long  m^estio  line 
Of  England's  triumphs  swept^  to  rooae  all  heeite 
— but  thine. 

Oh !  what  a  dazaling  vision,  by  the  veil 
'   That  o'er  thy  spirit  hun^^  was  shut  from  thee, 
When  sceptred  chieftaina  throng'd  with  palms  to 
haU 

The  crowning  isle,  th*  anointed  of  the  sea ! 
Within  thy  palaces  the  lords  of  earth 

Met  to  rejoice— rich  pageanta  glittered  by, 
And  stately  revels  imaged,  in  their  mirth. 

The  old  magnificence  of  chivalry. 
They  reached  not  thee — amidst  them,  yet  alone, 
Stillness  and  gloom  begirt  one  dim  and  shadowy 
threne. 

Yet  there  was  mercy  still !    If  joy  no  more 

Within  that  blasted  circle  might  intrude, 
Earth  had  no  grief,  whose  footstep  mic^t  puB  o^' 

The  silent  limits  of  its  solitude  I 
If  all  unheard  the  bridal  song  awoke 

Our  hearts'  full  echoes,  as  it  sweU'donhigh; 
Alike  unheard  the  sudden  dirge,  that  broke 

On  the  glad  strain,  with  dread  solemnity! 
If  the  land's  rose  unheeded  wore  its  bloom, 
Alike  unfelt  the  storm  that  swept  it  to  the  tomU 

And  she  who,  tried  through  all  the  stonny  p«*^ 

Severely,  deeply  proved,  in  many  an  hour- 
Watch'd  o'er  thee,  firm  and  frithfiil  to  the  last, 

Sustain'd,  inspired,  by  strong  afffection'B  power; 
If  to  thy  soul  her  voice  no  music  bore— 

If  thy  closed  eyo  and  wandering  spirit  caoipt 
No  light  from  looks,  that  fUndly  would  explore 

Thy  mien,  for  traces  of  responsive  thought; 
Oh!  thou  wert  spared  the  pang,  that  would  have 

thrill'd 
Thine  inmost  hearty  when  death  that  anxioos 
bosom  stiU'd. 

Thy  loved  ones  fiell  around  thee.  Jlanhood's  prime, 

Youth  with  its  gloxy— in  its  Aihieas,  age- 
All,  at  the  gates  of  their  eternal  dime 
Lay  down,  and  closed  their  mortal  pOgnsoffi; 
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The  had  wore  Mbea  tot  its  periah'd  flowex^ 
Tba  gnve's  imperial  hazrest  Thoa  meanwhile 

Didst  walk  mioonaciouB  through  thy  royal  towera» 
Hm  oae  that  wept  not  in  the  tearful  iale  1 

ia  a  tired  warrior,  on  hia  hattle-plain, 

Bnithfla  deep  in  dreama  amidst  the  mounien 
and  the  ahun. 

And  who  can  tell  what  Tiaiona  might  be  thine  ? 

The  stream  of  thought^  though  broken,  atill 
waapurel 
Stin  o*er  that  waye  the  stan  of  heaven  might  ahino 

Where  earthly  image  would  no  more  endure  I 
IVmgh  many  a  step,  of  once  familiar  sound, 

Gune  aa  a  atranger^a  o*er  thy  dosing  ear, 
And  Toioea  breathed  f oigotten  tones  around, 

Whidi  that  paternal  heart  once  thrilled  to  hear : 
TTie  mind  hath  senses  of  its  own,  and  powers 
To  people  boundless  worlds,  in  its  most  wander- 
ing hours. 

Nor  might  the  phantoms  to  thy  spirit  known 

fie  dark  or  wild,  creationa  of  remorse ; 
Unstun'd  by  thee,  the  blameless  past  had  thrown 

No  fiaarlul  shadows  o*er  the  Aiture's  course : 
For  thee  no  dood,  from  memory's  dread  abysB^ 

Mi^t  thape  muh  forms  as  haunt  the  tyrant's 
eye; 
And,  dofliog  up  each  avenue  of  blise^ 

Mnimnr  their  summons,  to  "despair  and  die !" 
Ko !  e'en  though  joy  depart^  though  reason  cease, 
sun  virtue's  niin'd  home  is  redolent  of  peace. 

Thejmig^be  with  thee  stin— the  loved,  the  tried, 

Theiair,thelost— ih^  might  be  with  thee  still ! 
Hon  mSQj  seen,  in  radiance  purified 

ftcm  each  dim  vl^pour  of  terrestrial  ilL 
I^ng  after  earth  received  them,  and  the  note 

Of  the  hat  requiem  o'er  their  dust  was  poured, 
Ai  peanng  snnbeams  o*er  thy  soul  might  float 

Thoie  fonDB,  from  us  withdrawn — ^to  thee  re- 
itoredt 
%BritB  of  hohnesB^  in  lij^t  reveal'd. 
To  oommnne  with  a  mind  whose  source  of  tears 


^^they  with  tidings  finom  the  worlds  above, 

^^ifi<e  viewless  regions  where  the  weary  rest  1 
Severed  tnm  earth,  estnnged  finom  mortal  love, 

Wat  thy  mysterious  converse  with  the  blest  1 
Or  ihooe  their  visionary  presence  bright 

With  hmnan  beautjt— did  their  smilea  renew 
"^^  dajs  of  aacred  and  serene  deli^^t, 

When  fairest  beings  in  thy  pathway  grew  ? 


Oh  I  heaven  hath  balm  for  every  wound  it  makea, 
Healing  the  broken  heart;  it  smites^  but  ne'er 
fjorsakes. 

These  may  be  fimtasies— and  this  alone. 

Of  all  we  picture  in  our  dreama,  is  sure ; 
That  rest^  made  perfect^  is  at  length  thine  own, 

Beet^  in  thy  Qod  immortally  secure  1 
Enough  for  tranquil  £uth;  released  from  all  [brow. 

The  woea  that  graved  heaven'a  lesaons  on  thy 
No  dond  to  dim,  no  fetter  to  enthrall. 

Haply  thine  eye  is  on  thy  people  now ; 
Whose  love  around  thee  still  its  ofierings  shed. 
Though,  vainly  sweety  aa  flowers,  griefs  tribute  to 
the  dead. 

But  if  th'  ascending,  disembodied  mind, 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  morning  to  the  skies, 
May  cast  one  gisnce  of  tenderness  behind 

On  scenes  once  hallowed  by  its  mortal  tiea^ 
How  much  hast  thou  to  gase  on  1    AU  that  lay 

By  the  dark  mantle  of  thy  soul  conceal*d — 
The  mi^t,  the  nujesty,  the  proud  array 

Of  Engpland's  march  o'er  many  a  noble  fidd — 
All  spread  beneath  thee^  in  a  blase  of  light* 
Shine  like  some  glorious  land  vieVd  from  an 
Alpine  height 

Away,  presumptuous  thoof^t  I    Departed  saint  t 

To  thy  freed  vision  what  can  earth  diaphiy 
Of  pomp,  of  royalty,  that  ia  not  fiunt, 

Seen  from  the  birth-pUice  of  cdestial  dayl 
Oh  I  pale  and  weak  the  sun's  reflected  rays, 

E'en  in  their  fervour  of  meridian  heat^ 
To  hun  who  in  the  sanctnaiy  may  gaze 

On  the  bright  doud  that  fiUs  the  mercy-seat  1 
And  thou  may'st  view,  from  thy  divine  abode. 
The  dust  of  empires  flit  before  a  breath  of  Ood. 

And  yet  we  mourn  thee  1   Yes,  thy  place  va  void 

'V^thinourheartsl  there  veil'd  thine  image  dwdt» 
But  dieriah'd  still ;  and  o'er  that  tie  desboy'd. 

Though  frith  rqoice,  fond  nature  still  must  melt 
Beneath  the  long-loved  sceptre  of  thy  sway. 

Thousands  were  bom,  who  now  in  dust  repose; 
And  many  a  head,  with  years  and  sorrows  gray, 

Wore  youth's  bright  treeses  when  thy  star  arose; 
And  many  a  glorious  mind,  since  that  fiur  dawn. 
Hath  fiU'dour  sphere  with  li^t^  now  to  its  source 
«  withdrawn. 

Earthquakes  have  rodc'd  the  nations:  thingi 
revered, 
Th'  ancestral  fiibricB  of  the  world,  went  down 
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In  roinsy  from  wfaoee  stones  Ambition  reared 
His  lonely  pyramid  of  dread  renown. 

But  when  the  fires  that  long  had  slumber'd,  pent 
Deep  in  men's  bosoms,  with  Tolcanic  force. 

Bursting  their  prison-house,  each  bulwaik  rent» 
And  swept  each  holy  barrier  from  their  course, 

Firm  and  unmoved,  amidst  that  laya-flood. 

Still,  by  thine  arm  upheld,  our  ancient  landmarks 
stood. 

Be  they  eternal  1 — ^be  thy  children  found 

Still  to  their  country's  altars  true  like  thee  1 
And  while  "the  name  of  Briton  "  is  a  sound 

Of  rallying  music  to  the  brave  and  fr«e, 
With  the  high  feelings  at  the  word  which  swell, 

To  make  the  breast  a  shrine  for  Freedom's  flame. 
Be  mingled  thoughts  of  him  who  loved  so  well. 

Who  left  BO  pure,  its  heritage  of  &me  1 
Let  earth  with  trophiesguard  theoonqueror*s  dust, 
Heaven  in  our  souls  embalms  the  memory  of  the 
just. 

All  else  shall  pass  away ! — the  thrones  of  kings. 

The  very  traces  of  their  tombt  depart ; 
But  number  not  with  perishable  things 

The  holy  records'  Virtue  leaves  the  heart. 
Heir-looms  from  race  to  race !   And  oh !  in  days 

When,  by  the  yet  unborn,  thy  deeds  are  blest, 
When  our  sons  leani  "as  household  words  "  thy 
praise, 

Still  on  thine  offipring  may  thy  spirit  rest ! 
And  many  a  name  of  that  imperial  line, 
Father  and  patriot  I  blende  in  England's  songs, 
with  thine  ! 

[•<  The  hut  poem  )i  to  the  memoiy  of  hb  bite  Ma^itats : 
anllke  courtly  themes  hi  general,  thto  ii  one  of  the  deepest 
and  nuMt  hating  hiteraet  Burled  ai  the  Kfasg  had  long  been 
in  mental  and  Tianal  darime«,  and  dead  to  the  common  Joja 
of  the  worid,  hit  death,  perfaape,  did  not  oocaaion  the  shock, 
or  the  piercing  sorrow  niiicfa  we  haTe  felt  on  some  other 
public  losses ;  but  the  heart  must  be  cold  indeed  that  could, 
on  reflectton,  re^iard  the  whole  fortune  and  fote  of  tliat  vene- 


rable, gallant,  tender-hearted,  and  pkNis  nan,  vHhoal  i 
mora  than  eommoni^ympathjr.  ThsrswasiOBisthing  ia  his 
character  so  tru)y  national— his  very  snon  wve  of  10  Bfflisbte 
a  kind,  his  excellences  bora  so  high  a  stamp,  his  aston  wu 
so  genuine  and  nnsophiitif  tftd,  be  stood  tai  Us  iplndid 
ooort,  amidst  his  laxge  and  fine  fiunily,  so  tms  a  hnfasiid, 
so  good  a  &ther,  so  sate  an  example— hs  so  tboKoosUy 
understood  the  telfaigs,  and  so  duly  appradat«i  thevirtiia, 
even  the  nncourtty  virtues  of  his  sttl^eeto— and,  with  sQ  ttiis, 
the  eoROws  fhnn  heaven  rained  down  upon  Us  hisd  in  M 
'pltfless  and  pelting  a  slonn:'  all  thess  Mi  high  (yaJMi 
and  nnpazmlMed  sufleringa— form  sudi  a  sol^  lor  poetry, 
as  nothing,  we  should  imagine,  but  its  diiBoahy  tad  the 
expectatfon  attending  It,  would  pravent  from  being  nted 
upon  by  the  greatest  poets  of  the  day.  We  wIB  not  ny  tint 
Mrs  Hemans  has  filled  the  whole  canvass  ss  it  mlgfat  bsw 
been  filled,  but  unquestionably  her  posm  is  bqood  sO  eon- 
parison  with  any  which  we  have  seen  on  the  wl^i  it  b 
full  of  fine  and  pathetic  paassges,  and  it  leads  m  ap  tliroagh 
all  the  dismal  cokNirings  of  the  foreground  to  thst  brisbtsod 
consoling  prospect  which  should  dose  every  ChriitlsnlRflw- 
tions  on  such  a  matter.  An  analysis  of  so  sbott  a  pocn  ■ 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  we  have  aheady  imapmtA  «s 
Umits ;  we  wiU,  therefore,  give  but  one  extract  of  tbst  Noth- 
ing nature  alluded  to,  and  release  our  resdersr- 
'TciwMtbvBBMNgritiili  Uioyacmoniitt. 

"  It  is  time  to  dose  this  artide.^  Our  resdsn  wiQ  \an 
seen,  and  we  do  not  deny,  that  we  have  been  much  Intoertrf 
by  our  subject  Whoorwhat  liisHsDiaasis,«eksovoot: 
we  have  been  told  that,  lika  a  poet  of  antiquity- 


If  it  be  so,  (and  the  most  senalble  hearts  srs  notmieaDiBflBly 
nor  unnaturally  the  most  bitterly  wounded,)  dis  nesu,  froo 
the  tenor  of  her  writings,  to  hear  about  hsr  a  Wgber  wd  » 
sui«r  balsam  than  the  praiees  of  men,  or  even  tbs'mred 
muse' herself  can  fanpart  Stm  tiiers  is  a  plssmre,  in  inoo- 
cent  and  an  honest  pleasure,  even  to  a  wounded  ^*il. " 
fiune  fidrly  earned ;  and  such  fune  ss  mty  vait  opon  o^r 
decision,  we  freely  and  consdentiooriy  bestow.  In  <^ 
opinion,  an  her  poems  are  de«ant  and  pure  in  thoogfat  sad 
hmguage ;  her  later  poems  are  of  higher  promiM.  thqr  sn 
vigorous,  pictureeque,  and  pathetic."— QHsrto^  i>"^' 
voL  xxiv.] 


lod  dhUuii*''"'* 


1  Tbla  eritlqa*,  fttna  Um  pea  of  Um 
Sdlior,  Wniism  OUfefd,  Siq.,  eompnteodtd 
BMUmrttoB  oTtlM  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,''— 
Socoflf  In  TttM,"  —  '*  TnuMHaiOon*  1 
Bocptie,"  end  **  Btausi  to  th*  Mmorj  oftlM 
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SECOND  BBBIES. 

[AAv  Am  flnl  contttoo  of  bar  Tales  and  Historic  Scenes,  it  le  pretty  evIdeDt  tlimt  Mre  Hemans  oontcmpUted  a  Moond 
HriM,  ■Htwiogti  bcr  dcalgn  me  utter  lo  ottosiTely  ceiricd  oat  m  to  Indoee  Um  publication  of  another  Yolume  nnder  the 
■aic  tille.  Birt,aa  tha  compoaHlone  we  rebr  to  all  baloog  to tliia period  of  our  aathor**  literary  pcogreei,  we  bave  ventured 
not  OB^  eo  to  efana,  but  eo  to  ebriaten  tbem,  a*  Malacbi  Malgrowther  would  lay,  "  for  uniformity's  sake." 

THE  HAREMMA. 

hlfauo  DBixA  PxxTBA  bad  eapomad  a  ladyof  noble 

faofly  al  Sienna,  named  Madonna  Pfa.    Her  beauty  was 

tht  idmiTBtlon  of  Tliaeany,  and  exdted  In  the  beart  of  ber 

boAaad  a  Jeaioiiiy,  whScb,  enepenfted  by  fiJie  reports  and 

grraadlssB  aneplrtoia,  al  kngtb  droTO  Um  to  tbo  deapeiate 

molotioo  of  OChoOo.    It  is  difltenlt  to  dedde  whether  the 

Uy  vas  qni|e  insoeeBt,  but  so  Danto  represents  ber.    Her 

imfaeDd  braogbt  her  into  the  ICarsmma,  which,  then  as 

aov,  vas  a  district  dMrtracttve  of  health.    He  never  told  his 

oBfortttnate  wife  the  leesou  of  ber  banishment  to  so  danger- 

floi acoimtqr.    Ha  did  not  deign  to  utter  oomptalntoraocu- 

He  llvad  with  bar  alone,  faa  cold  aflsnce,  without 

qoaetions,  or  listening  to  bar  remonstrances 

Hspatistttly  waited  till  the  pestilential  air  should  destroy  the 

beahh  of  this  jonng  buly.     In  a  few  months  she  died. 

Sfine  cfarottldes,  isdaed,  teO  os  that  NeDo  used  the  dagger 

to  bastcn  bcr  death.    It  is  osrtaio  that  ha  snrrived  ber, 

pfamfBd  in  milnfe  and  iwrpetiiel  sHenoe.     Danto  bad.  In 

Uiii  faiddcnt,  all  tha  materials  of  an  ample  and  very  poetical 

Buntive.    But  be  bestows  on  it  on]y  four  nnes.    He  meets 

■  Puiiatwy  three  spirits.    One  was  a  captain  who  fell  flght- 

isfoa  the  auneelda  with  bim  to  the  battle  of  OampaldIno; 

tteiseend,  a  gentleman  ^ssaashiatad  by  the  treachety  of  the 

Qoonof  Erte;  the  third  was  a  woman  unknown  to  the  poet, 

i&d  vbo,  alter  the  others  bad  q>oken,  tnmed  towards  him 

vitb  tbsis  words : — 

dlxM)  ctennlaPla. 

ml  fe,  dMbMBd  Manauna, 

PvaoATOBio.  eeot.  r. 
-EiUbm^  Avtae,  No.  IriL] 

Thzbi  are  bright  scenes  beneath  Italian  skies, 

Where  growing  sons  tliere  purest  lig^t  diSbse, 

UncDltiiied  flowera  in  wild  profosion  rise. 

And  nature  Iftrishee  her  wai'iaest  hues; 

But  trast  thou  not  her  smile,  her  balmy  breath — 

Awiy  !  her  dianna  are  but  the  pomp  of  Death  I 

He  in  the  Tinenslad  bowen,  unseen,  is  dwelling, 
Where  the  cool  shade  its  freshness  round  thee 

throws; 
HiB  Toioe,  in  erety  perftimed  cephyr  swelling 
With  gentlest  whisper  lures  thee  to  repose ; 
And  the  soft  sounds  that  through  the  foliage  sigh 
^  woo  thee  still  to  slumber  and  to  die. 

If yvterious  danger  lurks,  ft  syren  there, 

^ot  robed  in  terrors,  or  announced  in  gloom, 

^  stealing  o'er  thee  in  the  scented  air. 

And  Tdl*d  in  flowers,  that  smile  to  deck  thy  tomb ; 

How  may  we  deem,  amidst  their  deep  array, 

T^  hearen  and  earth  but  flatter  to  betray  1 


Sunshine,  and  bloom,  and  verdure  1    Can  it  be 
That  these  but  charm  us  with  destructive  wiles  1 
Where  shall  we  torn,  0  Nature,  if  in  thee 
Danger  is  mask'd  in  beauty— death  in  smiles  t 
Oh  t  still  the  Ciroe  of  that  fktal  shore,        [yore  ! 
Where  she,  the  Sun's  bright  daughter,  dwelt  of 

There,  year  by  year,  that  secret  peril  spreads, 
Disguised  in  loveliness,  its  balefol  reign. 
And  viewless  blights  o*er  many  a  landscape  sheds, 
Qay  with  the  riches  of  the  south,  in  vain ; 
0*er  £ury  bowers  and  palaces  of  state 
Passing  unseen,  to  leave  them  desolate^ 

And  pillai'd  halls,  whose  airy  oolonnades 
Were  form'd  to  echo  music's  choral  tone, 
Are  silent  now,  amidst  deserted  shades;, 
Peopled  by  sculpture's  graceful  forms  alone ; 
And  fountains  dash  unheard,  by  lone  alcoves. 
Neglected  temples,  and  forsaken  groves. 

And  there,  where  marble  nymphs,  in  beauty 

gleaming^ 
Midst  the  deep  shades  of  plane  and  cypress  rise. 
By  wave  or  grot  might  Fancy  linger,  dreaming 
Of  old  Arcadia's  woodland  deities. 
Wild  visions  1 — there  no  sylvan  powers  convene : 
Death  reigns  the  genius  of  th'  Elysian  scene. 

7e,  too,  illustrious  hills  of  Rome  1  that  bear 
Traces  of  mightier  beings  on  your  brow. 
O'er  you  that  subtle  spirit  of  the  air 
Extends  the  desert  of  his  empire  now ; 
Broods  o'er  the  wrecks  of  altar,  fime^  and  dome, 
And  makes  the  GsBsais'  min'd  halls  his  home. 

Youth,  valour,  beauty,  oft  have  felt  his  power. 
His  crown'd  and  chosen  victims :  o*er  their  lot 
Hath  fond  affection  wept    each  blighted  flower 
In  turn  was  loved  and  moutn'd,  and  is  forgot. 
But  one  who  perish'd,  left  a  tale  of  woe. 
Meet  for  as  deep  a  sigh  as  pity  can  bestow. 

A  voice  of  music,  from  Sienna's  walls. 
Is  floating  joyous  on  the  summer  i^r ; 
And  there  are  banquets  in  her  stately  halls, 
And  graceful  revels  of  the  gay  and  fair. 
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And  brilliant  wreaths  the  altar  have  array'd. 
Where  meet  her  noblest  youth  and  loveliest  maid. 

To  that  yoong  bride  each  grace  hath  Nature  given 
Which  glows  on  Arfs  divinest  dream:  her  eye 
Hath  a  pure  sunbeam  of  her  native  heaven — 
Her  cheek  a  tinge  of  moming^s  richest  dye ; 
Fair  as  that  daughter  of  the  south,  whose  form 
Still  breathes  and  charms^  in  Vinci's  colours  warm.^ 

But  is  she  blest  1 — ^for  sometimes  o'er  her  smile 
A  soft  sweet  shade  of  pensiveness  is  cast; 
And  in  her  liquid  glance  there  seems  awhile 
To  dwell  some  thought  whose  soul  is  with  the  past ; 
Tet  soon  it  flies — a  cloud  that  leaves  no  trace. 
On  the  sky's  asure,  of  its  dwelling^plaoe. 

Perohanoe,  at  times,  within  her  heart  may  rise 
Remembrance  of  some  early  love  or  woe^ 
Faded,  yet  scarce  foigotten—in  her  eyes 
Wakening  the  half-formed  tear  that  may  not  flow, 
Tet  radiant  seems  her  lot  as  aught  on  earth. 
Where  still  some  pining  thought  comes  darkly  o*er 
our  mirth* 

The  world  before  her  smiles — ^its  changeful  gaze 
She  hath  not  proved  as  yet;  her  path  seems  gay 
With  flowers  and  sunshine,  and  the  voice  of  praise 
Is  still  the  joyous  herald  of  her  way ; 
And  beauty's  light  around  her  dwells,  to  throw 
O^er  every  scene  its  own  resplendent  glow. 

Such  is  the  young  Bianca    giaoed  with  all 
That  nature,  fortune,  youth,  at  once  can  give ; 
Pure  in  their  loveliness,  her  looks  recall 
Such  dreams  as  ne'er  life's  early  bloom  survive ; 
And  when  she  speaks,  each  thrilling  tone  is  fraught 
With  sweetness,  bom  of  high  and  heavenly  thought 

And  he  to  whom  are  breathed  her  vows  of  fidth 
Is  brave  and  noble-— child  of  high  descent, 
He  hath  stood  fearless  in  the  ranks  of  death. 
Mid  slaughtered  heaps,  the  warrior^s  monument ; 
And  proudly  marshall'd  his  carroodo's'  way 
Amidst  the  wildest  wreck  of  war^s  array. 

And  his  the  chjvalivwiii  ivwwfinMi<iiTig  iwjflft,  [jgrace; 
Where  hig^-bom  grandeur  blends  with  courtly 
Tet  may  a  lightning  glance  at  times  be  seen. 
Of  fiery  passions,  darting  o'er  his  face, 

>  An  anndon  to  Laonardo  da  Tlndli  pletiiM  of  his  wife 
MoiiA  Ltaa,  inpiMMd  to  bo  tho  moit  pvftet  Imitation  of 
nftture  oror  oxlilbitod  In  pointinf  . 

*  A  tort  of  oonMcratod  war-chariot 


And  fierce  the  spirit  kindling  in  his  eye^    [die. 
But  e'en  while  yet  we  gase^  its  quick  wild  ilaahes 

And  calmly  can  Pietra  smile,  conoealiog, 
As  if  forgotten,  vengeance,  hate,  remozse ; 
And  veil  the  workings  of  each  darker  ffyling, 
Deep  in  his  soul  conoentratmg  its  force; 
But  yet  he  loves — Oh  I  who  hath  loved,  nor  known 
AfRsction's  power  exalt  the  bosom  all  its  own  1 

The  days  roll  on— and  still  Bianca'e  bt 
Seems  as  a  path  of  Eden.   Thou  mightst  deem 
That  grief,  the  mighty  ehastener,  had  foii^ot 
To  wake  her  soul  from  life's  enchanted  dreun ; 
And,  if  her  brow  a  moment's  Badness  wear, 
It  sheds  but  grace  more  intellectual  there. 

A  few  short  years,  and  all  is  changed;  her  fiite 
Seems  with  some  deep  mysterious  doad  o'ercast 
Have  jealous  doubts  transform'd  to  wrsthand  htte, 
The  love  whose  glow  ezpreesion's  power  soipesB'd  ■ 
Lo  !  on  Pietra's  brow  a  sullen  gloom 
Is  gathering  day  by  day,  prophetic  of  her  doom. 

Oh  !  can  he  meet  that  eje,  of  light  serene, 
Whence  the  pure  spirit  looks  in  radisnoe  forth, 
And  view  that  bright  intelligence  of  mien 
Form'd  to  express  but  thou^ts  of  loftiest  wortli, 
Tet  deem  that  vice  within  that  heart  con  reign  1 
— How  shall  he  e'er  confide  in  aughton  earth  ag!us! 

In  silence  oft^  with  strange  vindictive  gate, 
Transient,  yet  fill'd  with  meaning;  stem  and  vi](l, 
Her  features^  calm  in  beauty,  he  surveys; 
Then  turns  away,  and  fixes  on  her  duld 
So  dark  a  glance  as  thrills  a  mother's  mind 
With  some  vague  fear  soaioe  own'd,  and  undefined 

There  stands  a  lonely  dwellhag,  by  the  wave 
Of  the  blue  deep  which  bathes  Italia's  shore, 
Far  from  all  sounds^  but  rippling  seas  that  lave 
Gray  rocks  with  foliage  richly  shadow'd  o'er, 
And  sighingwinds,that  murmurthrough  the  wood 
Fringing  the  beach  of  that  Heaperian  flood. 


Ffidr  is  that  house  of  solitude — end  ftir 
The  green  Maremma,  fu  around  it  spread, 
A  sun-bright  waste  of  beauty ;  yet  an  air 
Of  brooding  sadness  o'er  the  scene  is  shed, 
Ko  human  footstep  tracks  the  lone  domaint 
The  desert  of  luxuriance  glows  in  vain. 

And  silent  are  the  marble  halls  that  rise 
'Kid  founts,  and  cypress  walks  and  olive  grores ; 


THE  MAREMMA. 


Ids 


AJl  Bleep  in  nmBhme^  'Death  cerulean  8kie% 
And  rtOl  around  the  sea-breeze  lightly  roves ; 
Yet  ereiy  trace  of  man  reveals  alone, 
Tiai  there  life  once  hath  flourish'd — and  is  gone. 

There^  till  around  them  slowly,  softly  stealing, 
The  summer  air,  deceit  in  every  sigh,  [ing, 

Cune  fianght  with  death,  ita  power  no  sign  reveal- 
Thj  nre^  FietrB»  dwelt  in  days  gone  by ; 
And  stains  of  mirth  and  melody  have  flow'd 
Wfaere  stands,  all  voiceless  now,  the  still  abode. 

And  thither  doth  her  Lord  remorseless  bear 
Sanea  with  her  child.    His  altered  eye 
And  brow  a  stem  and  fearful  calmness  wear, 
WhUe  his  dark  spirit  seals  their  doom — ^to  die ; 
And  the  deep  bodings  of  his  victim's  heart 
Tell  her  from  fruitless  hope  at  once  to  part 

It  is  the  amnmei's  glorious  prime — and  blending 
Its  bhie  transparence  with  the  skiea^  the  deep, 
Each  tint  of  heaven  upon  its  breast  descending; 
Scarce  munnurs  as  it  heaves  in  glassy  sleep. 
And  on  ita  wave  reflectsiy  more  softly  bright, 
That  lorely  shore  of  solitude  and  li^^t. 

FtagrsQoe  in  each  wacm  southern  gale  is  breathing, 
De(^'d  with  young  flowers  the  rich  Marpmma 

Ne^ected  vines  the  trees  are  wildly  wreathing, 
And  the  fresh  myrtle  in  exuberance  blowa^ 
And,  fitf  around,  a  deep  and  sunny  bloom 
Hantlea  the  aoenei,  aa  garlands  robe  the  tomb. 

Tes!  'tia%tomb,Kanca!  fidrest flower  1 
The  Toioe  that  caUa  thee  speaks  in  every  gale, 
^^udi,  o^er  thee  breathing  with  insidious  power, 
Bids  the  youxig  roses  of  thy  cheek  turn  pale ; 
And  &tal  in  its  softness,  day  by  day. 
Steals  from  that  ^e  some  trembling  spark  away« 

Bot  sink  not  yet ;  for  there  are  darker  woea, 
l^nghter  of  Beauty  t  in  thy  spring-mom  fading — 
SiifeingB  more  keen  for  thee  reserved,  than  those 
0flh]geringdeath,whichthusthineeyeaie8hadingl 
Nerre  then  thy  heart  to  meet  that  bitter  lot : 
Tkagooy—but  soon  to  be  forgot  t 

^^  deeper  panga  maternal  hearts  can  wring, 
^^  hooriy  to  behold  the  spoilei's  breath 
^^^eddiog,  SB  mildewB  on  the  Uoom  of  spring; 
^'tthbuefB  Mr  cheek  the  blight  of  death? 
"To  pn  and  shrink,  as  gathering  shades  o'ercast 
"^  pale  smooth  brow,  yet  watch  it  to  the  last : 


Such  pangs  were  thine,  young  mother  !     Thoa 

didst  bend 
0*er  thy  foir  boy,  and  raise  his  drooping  head; 
And  fiunt  and  hopeless,  fiur  fh)m  every  friend. 
Keep  thy  sad  midnight  vigils  near  his  bed. 
And  watch  his  patient,  supplicating  eye  . 
Fix*d  upon  thee-~on  thee  1 — ^who  couldst  no  aid 

supply  I 

There  was  no  voice  to  cheer  thy  lonely  woe 
Through  those  dark  hours :  to  thee  the  wind's  low 

sigh. 
And  the  fiunt  murmur  of  the  ocean's  flow. 
Came  like  some  spirit  whispering — "  Hemust  die  !** 
And  thou  didst  vainly  daap  him  to  the  breast, 
His  young  and  sunny  smile  so  oft  with  hope  had 

blest 

'Tis  past— that  fearful  trial  1 — he  is  gone  I 
But  thou,  sad  mourner  I  hast  not  long  to  weep ; 
The  hour  of  nature's  charter*d  peace  comes  on. 
And  thou  shalt  share  thine  in&nt's  holy  sleep. 
A  few  short  sufferings  yet — and  death  shall  be 
As  a  bright  messenger  fh)m  heaven  to  thee. 

But  ask  not — ^hope  not— one  relenting  thought 
From  him  who  doom'd  thee  thus  to  waste  away, 
Whose  heart,  with  sullen,  speechless  vengeance 

fraught, 
Broods  in  dark  triumph  o'er  thy  slow  decay ; 
And  coldly,  sternly,  silently  can  trace 
The  gradual  withering  of  each  youthful  grace. 

And  yet  the  day  of  vain  remorse  shall  come, 
When  thou,  bright  victim  I  on  his  dreams  shalt  rise 
As  an  aocnsing  angel — and  thy  tomb, 
A  martyr^s  shrine,  be  hallow'd  in  his  eyes  1 
Then  shall  thine  innocence  his  bosom  wring. 
More  than  thy  fimded  guilt  with  jealous  pangs 
could  sUng. 

Lift  thy  meek  eyes  to  heaven — ^for  all  on  earth, 
Toung  sufferer  I  fiidesbeforethee.    Thou  art  lone : 
Hope,  Fortune,  Love,  smiled  brightly  on  thy  birth, 
Thine  hour  of  death  is  all  Affliction  s  own  I 
It  is  our  task  to  suffer — and  our  fiite 
To  learn  that  mighty  lesson,  soon  or  late. 

The  season's  glory  &des — the  vintage  lay 
Through  joyous  Italy  resounds  no  more ; 
But  mortal  loveliness  hath  passed  away. 
Fairer  than  aught  in  summer^s  glowing  store. 
Beauty  and  youth  are  gone — behold  them  such 
As  death  hath  made  them  with  hia  blighting  touch ! 
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The  Bommei'a  breath  came  o'er  them — and  th^ 

died! 
Softly  it  came  to  give  luzoriaace  birth, 
Call'd  forth  young  nature  in  her  festal  piide, 
But  bore  to  them  their  summons  from  the  earth  I 
Again  shall  blow  that  mild,  delicious  breeze. 
And  wake  to  life  and  light  all  flowers — ^but  these. 

No  sculptured  urn,  nor  Terse  thy  virtues  telling, 
0  lost  and  loveliest  one  !  adorns  thy  grave ; 
But  o'er  that  humble  cypress-shaded  dwelling 
The  dew-drops  glisten  and  the  wild-flowers  wave — 
Emblems  more  meet,  in  transient  li£^t  and  bloom, 
For  thee,  who  thus  didst  pass  in  brightness  to  the 
tombl 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SECRET  TRIBUNAL. 

[Tbe  Sacral  Tribaiua,i  which  attained  such  fonntdable 
power  toward!  the  doee  of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  Is  men- 
tioned in  history  as  an  institution  publicly  known  so  early  as 
in  the  year  1211.  Its  members,  who  were  called  Free  Judges, 
were  unknown  to  the  people,  and  were  bound  by  a  tremen- 
dous oath,  to  deliver  up  their  dearest  fHends  and  relativee, 
without  exception.  If  they  had  committed  anyoffisnoe  cog- 
nisable by  the  tribunaL    They  were  also  under  an  obligation 
to  relate  all  they  knew  concerning  the  affair,  to  cite  the 
accused,  and,  in  case  of  his  condemnation,  to  pursue  and  put 
htan  to  death  wherever  he  might  be  met  with.    The  proceed- 
ings of  this  tribunal  were  carried  on  at  nii^t,  and  with  the 
graatest  mystery ;  and  though  it  was  usual  to  summon  a 
culprit  three  times  before  sentence  was  passed,  yet  persons 
obnoxious  to  it  were  sometimes  accused  and  condemned 
without  any  citation.     After  condemnation,  it  was  almost 
Impossible  for  any  one  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Free 
Judges,  for  their  commands  set  thousands  of  assassins  in 
motion,  who  had  sworn  not  to  spare  the  life  of  their  nearest 
relatton,  if  required  to  sacrifice  it,  but  to  execute  tbe  decrees 
of  the  Older  with  the  most  devoted  obedience,  even  should 
they  consider  the  object  of  their  pursuit  as  the  most  innocent 
of  men.     Ahnost  all  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  sought 
admission  into  the  society;  there  were  Free  Judges  even 
amongst  the  magistrates  of  the  imperial  cities,  and  evo-y 
prince  had  some  of  their  Order  in  his  counciL    When  a 
member  of  this  teibunal  was  not  of  himself  strong  enough  to 
seise  and  put  to  death  a  criminal,  he  was  not  to  lose  sight  of 
him  until  he  met  with  a  sufficient  number  of  hii  comrades 
for  the  purpose,  and  these  were  obliged,  upon  his  making 
certain  signs,  to  lend  hhn  immediate  assistance,  without 
asking  any  questions.    It  was  usual  to  hang  up  the  person 
condemned,  with  a  willow  branch,  to  the  first  tree ;  but  if 
circumstances  obliged  them  to  despatch  him  with  a  poniard, 
they  left  it  in  his  body,  that  it  might  be  known  he  had  not 
been  assassinated,  but  executed  by  a  Free  Judge.    All  the 
transactions  of  the  SagetvtBeert  (as  they  called  themselves) 
wefe  envdoped  in  mystery,  and  it  is  even  now  unknown  by 
wliat  signs  they  revealed  themselves  to  each  other.  At  length 
tbeir  power  became  so  extensive  and  redoubtable,  that  the 

1  flMtbaworiMof  Baroa  Book,  sad  ProtaMir 


Princes  of  the  Empbe  found  it  neoeMiy  to  nails  thifr  sur* 
tions  for  tta  supprcidon,  in  which  they  were  at  kafkh  n^ 

oessfuL 

The  foUowing  aoooont  of  this  extraordinaiy  isMwistloa  li 
given  by  Bladame  de  Btafil :— »« Des  Jnges  myHMm,  in- 
oonnus  I'nn  k  I'autn,  toujours  maaqo^,  et  n  EssMsUsst 
pendant  la  nuit,  ponissolent  dans  le  dlenes,  et  gravokst 
seulement  sur  le  polgnard  quils  enfonooient  dans  Is  wn  da 
coupaUe  oe  mot  terrible  :  Tribukai.  Skcut.  Qi  pH- 
venolent  le  condamne,  en  fidsant  crier  trois  fois  sou  iei 
fen«ti«sdesamalson.  Blalbeiir,  Malbenr,llslheur!  Alon 
rhifoitun^  savoit  que  par-tout,  dans  I'teangsr,  dsu  na 
condtoyen,  dans  son  parent  mtaie,  fl  pouvoit  troow  «» 
meortrisr.  La  eoUtude,  la  foule,  lei  vines,  lei  eainps«ui, 
tout  ^it  lempU  par  la  prdsenoe  invisfble  de  ostte  ooaidaa 
^rmte  qui  poorsaivolt  lee  crimlnels.  On  ooncott  eoBunttt 
cette  terrible  institation  pouvoit  Mre  nfwMnha,  dsoi  na 
temps  oAi  cfaaque  homme  ^It  fort  contrs  tons,  an  Uoiqai 
tons  doivent  Atre  forts  centre  chacun.  II  lalloit  qos  Is ji»- 
tioe  suiprtt  le  olminel  arant  qn'Q  pOt  sVn  d^feedn;  maa 
cette  panition  qui  planoit  dans  las  alia  comme  nos  eoibn 
vengerasae,  oette  aentence  UMrteUe  qui  pouvoit  leoshrk  ids 
mdme  d*ttn  ami,  frappoit  d'une  invindble  tsmar."- 
VAUtmaontt  vol  IL] 

NiOHT  Teil'd  the  mountains  of  the  vin^ 
And  storms  had  roused  the  foaming  Bhine, 
And,  mingling  mth  tJie  pinewood's  roar, 
Its  billows  hoarsely  chafed  the  shore, 
While  glen  and  cavern,  to  their  moans 
Gare  answer  with  a  thousand  tones : 
Then,  as  the  voice  of  storms  i^pall*d 
The  peasant  of  the  Odenwald,^ 
Shuddering  he  deem'd,  that,  hx  on  bigb, 
Twas  the  wild  huntsman  rushing  \fj, 
Riding  the  blast  with  phantom  speed. 
With  cry  of  hound  and  tramp  of  steed, 
While  his  fierce  train,  as  on  they  flew. 
Their  horns  in  savage  chorus  blew. 
Till  rock,  and  tower,  and  convent  round, 
Rang  to  the  shrill  unearthly  aound. 

Vain  dreams  1  fiir  other  footsteps  traced 
The  forest  paths,  in  secret  haste ; 
Far  other  sounds  were  on  the  night, 
Though  lost  amidst  the  tempest's  niight» 
That  fill'd  the  echoing  earth  and  sky 
With  its  own  awfiil  hannony. 
There  stood  a  lone  and  niin*d  &ne. 
Far  in  the  Odenwald's  domain. 
Midst  wood  and  rock,  a  deep  recess 
Of  stiU  and  shadowy  loneliness. 
Long  grass  its  pavement  had  o'exgrowo, 
The  wild-flower  waved  o'er  the  altar  stone, 
The  night-wind  rock'd  the  tottering  pUsr 
As  it  swept  along  the  roofless  aisle, 

1  The  Odenwald,  a  forest  district  near  the  Rhiiw.  *^' 
ing  the  territories  of  Darmstadt. 
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For  the  forart  bon^ia  and  the  rtonny  sky 
Woe  an  that  mixuter^B  canopy. 

Vmhj  a  brokea  image  lay 
Id  the  moaBj  mantle  of  decay. 
And  paztial  light  the  moonbeama  darted ' 
O'er  trophies  of  the  long-depazted; 
For  there  the  duefe  of  other  days^ 
Tbe  mi^ty,  ahimbei^dy  with  their  piaiae : 
Twas  long  ainoe  au^t  but  ^e  dewa  of  heaven 
A  tribute  to  their  bier  had  given, 
Ixag  BDoe  a  aoond  but  the  moaning  blaat 
AhoTe  their  voioeleaB  home  had  paaa'd. 
—So  dept  the  pnmd,  and  with  them  aU 
Hie  records  of  their  fime  and  fiill ; 
Helmet  and  shield,  and  scolptored  create 
Adom'd  the  dwelling  of  their  zeat^ 
And  emUems  of  the  Holy  Land 
Were  carred  by  some  forgotten  hand. 
^  tiie  hdm  waa  broke,  the  shield  defiiced, 
AndthecrestthroD^weedamightscaroebetniaed; 
And  the  acstter^d  leaves  of  the  northern  pine 
Half  hid  the  palm  of  Fdeatinfr 
80  alept  the  ^oziona— lowly  hud, 
Aa  the  peaasnt  in  his  native  shade ; 
Some  hennit's  tale,  some  ahepherd's  rhyme. 
All  that  h]g^  deeds  ooold  win  from  time ! 

What  footsteps  move^  with  meaaoxed  tread. 
Amid  thoae  chambers  of  the  dead  1 
What  silentk  ahadowy  beings  glide 
Low  tombe  and  mooldering  ahrinea  beside, 
Peopting  the  wild  and  solemn  scene 
With  forms  well  suited  to  its  mieni 
Wanderer,  away  1  let  none  intrude 
On  their  mysterioos  aoUtude  i 
Ix>  1  these  are  they,  that  awful  band. 
The  secret  Waftchers  of  the  land,  • 
They  thal^  unknown  and  uncontzoU'd, 
Their  dark  and  dread  tribunal  hold. 
Hiey  meet  not  in  the  monarch's  dome, 
They  meet  not  in  the  chieftain's  home ; 
Bat  where,  unbounded  o*er  their  heads^ 
AH  heaven  magnificently  spreads. 
And  from  its  depths  of  cloudless  blue 
^  eternal  stan  their  deeda  may  view  I 
Where'er  the  ibwers  of  the  mountain  aod 
By  roring  foot  are  seldom  trod ; 
Where'er  the  pathlesw  forest  wavea, 
Or  the  ivy  dothes  forasken  graves; 
Where'er  wild  legends  mark  a  spot, 
Bf  mortala  shunn'd,  bat  unf oigot, 
Tlien;,  circled  by  the  shades  of  nig^t» 
They  judge  of  onmea  that  shrink  fimn  light; 


And  guilty  that  deems  its  secret  known 
To  the  One  unslumbering  eye  alone, 
Tet  hears  their  name  wi^  a  sudden  starts 
As  an  icy  touch  had  chill'd  its  hearty 
For  the  shadow  of  th'  avenger^s  hand 
Bests  dark  and  heavy  on  the  land. 

There  rose  a  voice  from  the  ruin's  gloom. 
And  woke  the  echoes  of  the  tomb, 
Aa  if  the  noble  hearts  beneath 
Sent  forth  deep  answers  to  its  breath. 

"  When  the  midnight  stsm  are  burning, 
And  the  dead  to  earth  returning; 
When  the  spirits  of  the  blest 
Rise  upon  the  good  man's  rest ; 
When  each  whisper  of  the  gale 
Bids  the  cheek  of  guUt  turn  pale ; 
In  the  shadow  of  the  hour 
That  o'er  the  soul  hath  deepest  power. 
Why  thus  meet  we,  but  to  caU 
For  judgment  on  the  criminal  t 
Why,  but  the  doom  of  guilt  to  seal. 
And  point  th'  avenger's  holy  steel  t 
A  fearful  oath  haa  bound  our  souls, 
A  feaiful  power  our  arm  controls  I 
There  is  an  ear  awake  on  high 
E'en  to  thought's  whispers  ere  they  die ; 
There  is  an  eye  whose  beam  pervadea 
AH  depths,  aU  deaerts,  and  aU  shades : 
That  ear  hath  heard  our  awful  vow. 
That  searching  eye  is  on  ua  now  t 
Let  him  whose  heart  is  unprofimed. 
Whose  hand  no  blameless  blood  hath  stain'd— 
Let  him,  whose  thoughts  no  record  keep 
Of  crimes  in  silence  buried  deepy 
Here,  in  the  fkoe  of  heaven,  accuse 
The  guilty  whom  its  wrath  pursues !" 

Twas  hush'd — ^that  voice  of  thrilling  sound ! 
And  a  dead  silence  reign'd  around. 
Then  stood  forth  one,  whose  dim-seen  form 
Tower'd  like  a  phantom  in  the  storm ; 
Gathering  his  mantle,  aa  a  doud, 
IT^th  ita  dark  folds  his  fiace  to  shroud. 
Through  pillared  archea  on  he  pasi^d. 
With  stately  step,  and  paused  at  last, 
Where,  on  the  altar's  mouldering  stone. 
The  fitful  moonbeam  brightly  shone; 
Then  on  the  fearful  stillness  broke 
Low,  solemn  tones,  as  thus  he  spoke : 

"  Before  that  eye  whose  glance  pervadea 
AU  depths,-  aU  deserts,  and  aU  ahadea; 
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Heard  by  that  ear  awake  on  high 

E'en  to  thought's  whispers  ere  they  die — 

With  all  a  mortal's  awe  I  stand, 

Yet  with  pure  heart  and  stainless  hand. 

To  heaven  I  lift  that  hand,  and  call 

For  judgment  on  the  criminal ; 

The  earth  is  dyed  with  bloodshed's  hues — 

It  cries  for  vengeance.    I  accuse  ! " 

"  Name  thou  the  guilty  !  say  for  whom 
Thou  claim'st  th'  inevitable  doom  1 

"  Albert  of  Lindheim — to  the  skies 
The  voice  of  blood  against  him  cries ; 
A  brother's  blood — ^his  hand  is  dyed 
With  the  deep  stain  of  fratricide. 
One  hour,  one  moment,  hath  reveal'd 
What  years  in  darkness  had  conceal'd, 
But  all  in  vain — the  gulf  of  time 
Refused  to  close  upon  his  crime ; 
And  guilt  that  slept  on  flowers  shall  know 
The  earthquake  was  but  hush'd  below  ! 
— Here,  where  amidst  the  noble  dead, 
Awed  by  their  fame,  he  dare  not  tread ; 
Where,  left  by  him  to  dark  decay. 
Their  trophies  moulder  fast  away. 
Around  us  and  beneath  us  lie 
The  relics  of  his  ancestry — 
The  chiefs  of  Lindheim's  ancient  race, 
Each  in  his  last  low  dwelling-place. 
But  one  is  absent — o'er  his  grave 
The  palmy  shades  of  Syria  wave ; 
Far  distant  from  his  native  Rhine^ 
He  died  unmoum'd,  in  Palestine  ! 
The  Pilgrim  sought  the  Holy  Land, 
To  perish  by  a  brother^s  hand  I 
Peace  to  his  soul !  though  o'er  his  bed 
No  diige  be  poured,  no  tear  be  shed. 
Though  all  he  loved  his  name  foiget, 
J7i^  live  who  shall  avenge  him  yet  !** 

"  Accuser  t  how  to  thee  alone 
Became  the  fearful  secret  known  1" 

"  There  is  an  hour  when  vain  remorse 
First  wakes  in  her  eternal  force ; 
When  pardon  may  not  be  retrieved. 
When  conscience  will  not  be  deceived. 
He  that  beheld  the  victim  bleed. 
Beheld,  and  aided  in  the  deed — 
^Vhen  earthly  fears  had  lost  their  power 
Reveal'd  the  tale  in  such  an  hour. 
Unfolding,  with  his  latest  breath. 
All  that  gave  keener  pangs  to  death." 


a 


By  Him,  th'  All-seeing  and  Unseen, 
Who  is  for  ever,  and  hath  been. 
And  by  th'  Atoner's  cross  adored, 
And  by  th*  avenger's  holy  swoid. 
By  truth  eternal  and  divine, 
Accuser  1  wilt  thou  swear  to  thine  T 
— "  The  cross  upon  my  heart  is  prest, 
I  hold  the  dagger  to  my  breast; 
If  false  the  tale  whose  truth  I  swear, 
Be  mine  the  murderer^s  doom  to  bear  !* 

Then  sternly  rose  the  dread  reply— 
"  His  days  are  numbei'd — he  must  die  ! 
There  is  no  shadow  of  the  night 
So  deep  as  to  conceal  his  flight; 
Earth  doth  not  hold  so  lone  a  waste 
But  there  his  footsteps  shall  be  traced ; 
Devotion  hath  no  shrine  so  blest 
That  there  in  safety  he  may  rest 
Where'er  he  treads,  let  Vengeance  there 
Around  him  spread  her  secret  snare ! 
In  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 
In  the  still  and  shadowy  ^en, 
When  the  social  board  is  crown'd. 
When  the  wine<nip  sparkles  round ; 
When  his  couch  of  sleep  is  prest^ 
And  a  dream  his  spirit's  guest ; 
When  his  bosom  knows  no  fear. 
Let  the  dagger  still  be  near, 
TlU,  sudden  as  the  lightning's  dart, 
Silent  and  swift  it  reach  his  heart ! 
One  warning  voice,  one  fearful  word, 
Ere  mom  beneath  his  towers  be  heard. 
Then  vainly  may  the  guilty  fly. 
Unseen,  unaided, — ^he  must  die ! 
Let  those  he  loves  prepare  his  tomb. 
Let  friendship  lure  him  to  his  doom ! 
Perish  Ms  deeds,  his  name^  his  race, 
Without  a  record  or  a  traoe  I 
Away  1  be  watchfid,  swift,  and  fhw^ 
To  wreak  th'  invisible's  decree. 
'Tis  pass'd — th*  avenger  claims  his  prey : 
On  to  the  chase  of  death — away  1" 

And  all  was  still.    The  sweeping  blast 
Caught  not  a  whisper  as  it  pass'd ; 
The  shadowy  forms  were  seen  no  more, 
The  tombs  deserted  as  before ; 
And  the  wide  forest  waved  immense 
In  dark  and  lone  magnificence. 
In  Lindheun*B  towere  the  feast  had  dosed 
The  song  was  hush'd,  the  bard  reposed ; 
Sleep  settled  on  the  weaiy  guest, 
And  the  castle's  lord  retired  to  rest 
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To  raai  f    The  captive  doom'd  to  die 
Ib^  dumber,  when  his  hour  is  nigh ; 
The  seunan,  when  the  billowB  foam, 
Bock'd  on  the  mastp  may  dream  of  home ; 
The  warrior,  on  the  battle's  eve, 
May  win  from  care  a  abort  reprieve : 
Bat  eirth  and  heaven  alike  deny 
Their  peace  to  gnilfa  overwearied  eye ; 
And  night,  that  brings  to  grief  a  calm, 
To  ton  a  pttOM,  to  pain  a  balm. 
Hath  apeDs  terrific  in  her  course, 
Dread  aoanda  and  shadows,  for  remone — 
Voioea,  that  long  from  earth  had  fled, 
And  at^e  and  echoes  from  the  dead ; 
And  many  a  dream  whose  f onus  arise 
Like  a  darker  world's  realities  ! 
Call  them  not  vain  illusions — bom. 
Bat  for  the  wise  and  brave  to  soom  ! 
Hesren,  that  the  penal  doom  defers. 
Hath  yet  its  thousand  ministera, 
To  aoooige  the  heart,  unseen,  unknown, 
In  ahade,  in  aflenoe,  and  alone, 
ConcentraAing  in  one  brief  hour 
Ages  of  retribution's  power ! 
—If  thou  wouldst  know  the  lot  of  those. 
Whose  souls  are  dark  with  guilty  woes. 
Ah  1  seek  them  not  where  pleasure's  throng 
Are  listening  to  the  voice  of  song; 
Sedc  them  not  where  the  banquet  g^ows, 
And  the  red  vineyard's  nectar  flows : 
There,  mirth  may  fluah.  the  hollow  cheek, 
The  eye  of  feverish  joy  may  speak. 
And  smilee^  the  ready  mask  of  pride. 
The  canker-worm  within  may  hide. 
Heed  not  tfaooe  signs  !  they  but  delude ; 
Follow,  and  mark  thdr  sotitode  ! 

The  BOQg  is  faush'd,  the  feast  is  done. 
And  Lindheim's  lord  remains  alone — 
Alone  in  silenoe  and  unrest. 
With  the  dread  secret  of  his  breast ; 
Alone  with  ^ngn'«h  and  with  fear, 
—There  needs  not  an  avenger  here  ! 
Bdu>ld  him  I— Why  that  sudden  start  ? 
Thoa  hear'st  the  beating  of  thy  heart ! 
Thoa  hear'st  the  night-wind's  hollow  sigh, 
Thoa  heaKst  the  rustling  tapestry  ! 
1^0  aoond  but  these  may  near  ^ee  be ; 
Seep !  an  things  earthly  sleep— but  thee. 

No  f  there  are  murmurs  on  the  air. 
And  a  voice  is  heard  that  cries— "Despair !" 
And  he  who  trembles  fidn  would  deem 
Tvaa  the  whisper  of  a  waking  dream. 


Was  it  but  thisl    Again,  'tis  there : 
Again  is  heard — "  Despair  I  Despair ! " 
*T)B  past — ^its  tones  have  slowly  died 
In  echoes  on  the  mountain  side ; 
Heard  but  by  him,  they  rose,  they  felL 
He  knew  their  fearful  meaning  well, 
And  shrinking  from  the  midnight  gloom, 
As  from  the  shadow  of  the  tomb, 
Tet  shuddering,  tum'd  in  pale  dismay. 
When  broke  the  dawn's  first  kindling  ray, 
And  sought,  amidst  the  forest  wild. 
Some  shade  where  sunbeam  never  smiled. 

Yes  1  hide  thee,  guilt !    The  laughing  mora 
Wakes  in  a  heaven  of  splendour  born  ! 
The  storms  that  shook  the  mountain  crest 
Have  sought  their  viewless  world  of  rest. 
High  fit>m  his  cli£b,  with  ardent  gaze, 
SoarB  the  young  eagle  in  the  blaze. 
Exulting,  as  he  wings  his  way. 
To  revel  in  the  fount  of  day ; 
And  brightly  past  his  banks  of  vine, 
In  glory,  flows  the  monarch  Rhine ; 
And  joyous  peals  the  vintage  song 
His  wild  luxuriant  shores  along, 
As  peasant  bands,  from,  rock  and  dell. 
Their  strains  of  choral  transport  swell ; 
And  difEa  of  bold  fimtastic  forms. 
Aspiring  to  the  realm  of  storms, 
And  woods  around,  and  waves  below, 
Catch  the  red  Orient's  deepening  g^ow, 
That  lends  each  tower,  and  convent  spire, 
A  tinge  of  its  ethereal  fire. 

SweU  high  the  song  of  festal  hours ! 
Deck  ye  the  shrine  with  living  flowers ! 
Let  music  o'er  the  waters  breathe  ! 
Let  beauty  twine  the  bridal  wreath  ! 
While  she,  whose  blue  eye  laughs  in  light. 
Whose  cheek  with  love's  own  hue  is  bright, 
The  fiiir-hair^d  maid  of  Lindheim's  hall. 
Wakes  to  her  nuptial  festival 
Oh  !  who  hath  seen,  in  dreams  that  soar 
To  worlds  the  soul  would  fiiin  explore. 
When,  for  her  own  blest  country  pining. 
Its  beauty  o'er  her  thought  is  shining. 
Some  form  of  heaven,  whose  cloudless  eye 
Was  all  one  beam  of  ecstasy  1 
Whose  glorious  brow  no  traces  wore 
Of  guilt,  or  sorrow  known  before  ! 
Whose  smile,  undimm'd  by  aught  of  earth, 
A  sunbeam  of  immortal  birth, 
Spoke  of  bright  realms,  fiir  distant  lying, 
Where  love  and  joy  are  both  undying ! 
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E'en  thus — a  vision  of  delight^ 

A  beam  to  gladden  mortal  sights 

A  flower  whose  head  no  storm  had  bow'd, 

Whose  leaves  ne'er  droop'd  beneath  a  doud,- 

Thus,  by  the  world  unstain'd,  untried, 

Seem'd  that  beloved  and  lovely  bride; 

A  being  all  too  soft  and  fiiir 

One  breath  of  earthly  woe  to  bear  1 

Yet  lives  there  many  a  lofty  mind. 

In  light  and  fragile  form  enshrined; 

And  oft  smooth  cheek  and  smiling  eye 

Hide  strength  to  suffer  and  to  die  1 

Judge  not  of  woman's  heart  in  hours 

That  strew  her  path  with  summer  flowery 

When  joy's  full  cup  is  mantling  high. 

When  flattery's  blandishments  are  nigh ; 

Judge  her  not  then  t  within  her  breast 

Are  eneigies  unseen,  that  rest  t 

They  wait  their  call — and  grief  alone 

Kay  make  the  soul's  deep  secrets  known. 

Tes  1  let  her  smile  midst  pleasure's  train. 

Leading  the  reckless  and  the  vain  I 

Firm  on  the  scaffold  she  hath  stood. 

Besprinkled  with  the  martyr's  blood ; 

Her  voice  the  patriot's  heart  hath  steel'd. 

Her  spirit  glow'd  on  battle-field; 

Her  courage  freed  from  dungeon's  gloom 

The  captive  brooding  o'er  his  doom ; 

Her  faith  the  &llen  monarch  saved. 

Her  love  the  tyrant's  fury  braved ; 

Ko  scene  of  danger  or  de^Mur, 

But  she  hath  won  her  triumph  there  I 

Away  1  nor  doud  the  festal  mom 
T^th  thoughts  of  boding  sadness  bom  ! 
Far  other,  lovelier  dreams  are  thine. 
Fair  daughter  of  a  noble  line  1 
Young  Ella  !  flx>m  thy  tower,  whose  height 
Hath  caughft  the  flush  of  Eastern  light, 
Watching,  while  soft  the  morning  air 
Parts  on  thy  brow  the  sunny  hair, 
Yon  bark,  that  o'er  the  calm  blue  tide 
Bears  thy  loved  warrior  to  his  bride — 
Him,  whose  high  deeds  romantic  praise 
Hath  hallow'd  with  a  thousand  lays. 

He  came— "that  youthful  chief,—he  came 
That  fiivour^d  lord  of  love  and  &me  1 
His  step  was  hurried — as  if  one 
Who  seeks  a  voice  within  to  shun ; 
His  cheek  was  vaiying,  and  expreas'd 
The  conflict  of  a  troubled  breast ; 
His  eye  was  anzioufr— doubt,  and  dread, 
And  a  stem  grief,  might  there  be  read : 


Yet  all  that  mark'd  his  alter'd  mien 
Seem'd  struggling  to  be  stiU  unseen. 
— ^With  aJirifiking  hearty  with  nameles  fear. 
Young  Ella  met  the  brow  austere^ 
And  the  wild  look,  which  seem'd  to  fly 
The  timid  welcome  of  her  eye. 
Was  that  a  lover's  gaze,  which  chiU'd 
The  soul,  its  awful  sadness  thriU'dl 
A  lover's  brow,  so  darkly  fraught 
With  all  the  heaviest  gloom  of  thou^^l 
She  trembled— ne'er  to  grief  inured. 
By  its  dread  lessons  ne'er  matured, 
Unused  to  meet  a  glance  of  less 
Than  all  a  paj:ent's  tenderness, 
Shuddering  she  felt,  through  every  senae^ 
The  deathlike  fiuntnees  of  suspense. 

High  o'er  the  windings  of  the  flood, 
On  lindheim's  terraced  rocks  they  stood, 
Whence  the  free  sight  afiir  might  stray 
O'er  that  imperial  river's  way. 
Which,  rushing  from  its  Alpine  sooro^ 
Makes  one  long  triumph  of  its  courae^ 
Rolling  in  tranquil  grandeur  by. 
Midst  Nature's  noblest  pageantry. 
But  they,  o'er  that  nujestic  scene, 
With  clouded  brow  apd  anxious  mien. 
In  silence  gazed  1 — ^for  Ella's  heart 
Feax'd  its  own  terrors  to  impart ; 
And  he,  who  vainly  strove  to  hide 
His  pangs,  with  all  a  warrior^s  pride, 
Seem'd  gathering  courage  to  unfold 
Some  fearM  tale,  that  must  be  told. 

At  length  his  mien,  his  voice,  obtain'd 
A  calm,  that  seem'd  by  conflicts  gain'd. 
As  thus  he  spoke — "  Yes !  gase  a  while 
On  the  bright  scenes  that  round  thee  smile; 
For,  if  thy  love  be  firm  and  true. 
Soon  must  thou  bid  their  charms  adieu ! 
A  &te  hangs  o'er  us,  whose  decree 
Must  bear  me  &r  from  them  or  thee; 
Our  path  is  one  of  snares  and  fear, 
I  lose  thee,  if  I  linger  here  t 
Droop  not,  beloved  I  thy  home  shall  rise 
As  fair,  beneath  fiir-distant  skies ; 
As  fondly  tenderness  and  truth 
Shall  cherish  there  thy  rose  of  youth. 
But  speak  I  and,  when  yon  hallow'd  shrine 
Hath  heard  the  vows  which  make  thee  mine, 
Say,  wilt  thou  fly  with  me,  no  more 
To  tread  thine  own  loved  mountain  shore. 
But  share  and  soothe,  repining  not, 
The  bitterness  of  exile's  lot  Y' 
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"  Ulrie  I  thoa  knoVst  how  dearly  lovod 
ThB  aoeoM  where  fint  my  childhood  roTed ; 
The  woods,  the  roekB»  that  tower  aapreme 
AboTB  oar  own  majestic  stream, 
He  haDs  where  first  my  heart  beat  high 
To  the  prood  aoogs  of  duTalty. 
AD,  aU  are  deaz^-yet  Aae  are  ties 
AfEsction  wen  may  sacrifice; 
Lo?ed  thooi^  th^  be,  where'er  thou  art» 
Then  is  the  ooontry  of  my  hesrt  1 
Yet  is  there  oos^  'who,  reft  of  me. 
Were  lone^  as  a  blasted  tree; 
One,  who  stfll  hoped  my  hand  should  dose 
His  eyae^  in  If  stored  last  repose; 
ETe  gathsfs  romid  him — on  his  brow 
Already  rests  ihe  wintiy  snow; 
Bk  fonn  is  bent^  his  features  wear 
The  deepening  lines  of  age  and  care; 
His  faded  eye  hath  lost  Its  fire  ;>- 
Thoa  wonldst  not  tesr  me  fix)m  my  sirel 
Tet  teQ  me  all — thy  woes  impart^ 
MyUlricI  to  a  faithful  heart, 
Which  sooner  fur — oh  !  doubt  not  this — 
Woold  share  thy  pangB»  than  others*  bliss  I " 

"  EQa.  wbirt  wouldst  thou  l—tis  a  tale 
WiQ  make  thai  dieek  as  msrble  pale ! 
Tet  what  avails  it  to  conceal 
AH  thou  too  soon  must  know  and  feel? 
It  muB^  it  must  be  told — ^prepare. 
And  nenre  that  gentle  heart  to  bear. 
Bat  l—oh,  WHS  it  then  for  me 
The  benld  of  thy  woes  to  be  I 
Thy  BouTs  bright  calmness  to  destroy. 
And  wake  thee  first  fixim  dreams  of  joy  1 
Forgrre ! — ^I  would  not  ruder  tone 
Sboold  make  the  fearful  tidings  known, 
I  would  not  that  unpitying  eyes 
Should  coldly  watdi  thine  agonies  ! 
Brtter  'twere  mine — that  taak  severe. 
To  dood  thy  bresst  with  grief  and  fiaar. 

"Hast  thoa  not  heard,  in  legends  old, 
WOd  tales  that  turn  the  Hfe-blood  cold. 
Of  those  who  meet  in  cave  or  glen. 
Far  from  the  hagf  walks  of  men ; 
Those  who  mysterious  vigils  keep, 
When  earth  is  wrapt  in  shades  snd  sleep. 
To  judge  of  crimes,  like  Him  on  high. 
In  BtOlness  snd  in  secrecy  1 
Th*  unknown  avengers,  whose  decree 
Tis fhntless  to  resist  or  fleet 
Wbcss  name  hath  cast  a  spell  of  power 
O^er  peasant's  cot  and  chieftain's  tower  1 


Thy  sire— oh,  Ella  !  hope  is  fled !. 
Think  of  ^i"»,  mourn  him,  as  the  dead  I 
Their  sentence,  theira,  hath  seal'd  his  doom. 
And  thou  may'st  weep  as  o*er  his  tomb  I 
Yes,  weep  t — ^relieve  Uiy  heart  oppross'd. 
Pour  forth  thy  sorrows  on  my  bresst  1 
Thy  cheek  is  cold— thy  tesrless  e^ye 
Seems  fix'd  in  firosen  vacancy. 
Oh,  gaze  not  thus  1 — ^thy  silence  break : 
Speak  1  if 'tis  but  in  anguish,  speak  !" 

She  spoke  at  length,  in  accents  low, 
Of  wild  and  half-indignant  woe : 
— "Be  doom'd  to  perish  1  he  decreed 
By  their  avenging  arm  to  bleed ! 
ffe,  the  renown'd  in  holy  fight. 
The  Paynim's  scourge,  the  Christian's  might  I 
Ulric  I  what  mean'st  thoul — ^not  a  thought 
Of  that  high  mind  with  guilt  is  fintught  1 
Say,  for  which  glorious  trophy  won. 
Which  deed  of  martial  prowess  done, 
Which  battle-field,  in  days  gone  by, 
Gain'd  by  his  valour,  must  he  die  1 
Away  I  'tis  not  hie  lofty  name 
Their  sentence  hath  oonsign'd  to  shame — 
'TIS  not  his  life  they  seek.    Becall 
Thy  words,  or  say  he  shall  not  fiill !" 

Then  sprung  forth  tears,  whose  blest  relief 
Gave  pleading  softness  to  her  grief : 
"  And  wilt  thou  not,  by  all  the  ties 
Of  our  affianced  love,"  she  cries, 
"  By  all  my  soul  hath  fix'd  on  thee. 
Of  cherish'd  hope  for  years  to  be. 
Wilt  thou  not  aid  him  Y  wilt  not  thou 
Shield  his  gray  head  from  danger  now  1 
And  didst  thou  not,  in  childhood's  mom. 
That  saw  our  young  affection  bom, 
Hang  round  his  neck,  and  climb  his  knee, 
Sharing  his  parent  snule  with  me  1 
Kind,  gentle  Ulric  1  best  beloved  ! 
Now  be  thy  fiuth  in  danger  proved  ! 
Though  snares  and  terrors  round  him  wait, 
7%ou  wilt  not  leave  him  to  his  &te  ! 
Turn  not  away  in  cold  disdain  I 
— Shall  thine  own  Ella  plead  in  vaini 
How  art  thou  changed  t  and  must  I  bear 
That  frown,  that.stem,  averted  air  ? 
What  mean  they  r 

"  Maiden,  need'st  thou  ask  t 
These  features  wear  no  specious  mask. 
Doth  sorrow  maik  this  brow  and  ^e 
With  characters  of  mystery  ^ 
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This — ikU  18  ftwgiimh  I    Can  it  be  I 
And  plead'st  thou  for  mj  sire  iomet 
Enow,  though  thy  prayers  a  death-pang  give. 
He  must  not  meet  my  sight — and  live  1 
Well  may'st  thou  shudder  !   Of  the  band 
Who  watch  in  secret  o*er  the  land. 
Whose  thousand  swords  'tis  vtan  to  shun, 
Th*  unknown,  th'  unslumbering — ^I  am  one  ! 
My  arm  defend  him  1   What  were  then 
Each  vow  that  binds  the  souls  of  men, 
Sworn  on  the  cross,  and  deeply  seal'd 
By  rites  that  may  not  be  reveal'd  Y 
— ^A  breeze's  breath,  an  echo's  tone, 
A  passing  sound,  forgot  when  gone  1 
Nay,  shrink  not  from  me — ^I  would  fly, 
That  he  by  other  hands  may  die  1 
What  1  think'st  thou  I  would  live  to  trace 
Abhorrence  in  that  angel  fiice  ? 
Beside  thee  should  the  lorer  stand, 
The  fiOiher's  life-blood  on  his  brand  1 
No  1  I  have  bade  my  home  adieu, 
For  other  scenes  mine  eyes  must  view. 
Look  on  me,  lore  1    Now  all  is  known, 
0  Ella  !  must  I  fiy  aloneT 

Bat  she  was   changed.    Scarce  heaved  her 
breath; 
She  stood  like  one  prepared  for  death, 
And  wept  no  more ;  then,  casting  down 
From  her  foir  brows  the  nuptial  crown. 
As  joy's  last  vision  from  her  heart, 
Cried,  with  sad  firmness,  "  We  must  part  t 
"Tis  pastl    These  bridal  flowers,  so  frail 
They  may  not  brook  one  stormy  gale. 
Survive — ^too  dear  as  still  thou  art — 
Each  hope  they  imaged ; — ^we  must  part  f 
One  struggle  yet — and  all  is  o'er : 
We  love — and  may  we  meet  no  more  ! 
Oh  I  little  know'st  thou  of  the  power 
Affection  lends  in  danger's  hour. 
To  deem  that  &te  should  thus  divide 
My  footsteps  from  a  ftther^s  side  ! 
Speed  thou  to  other  shores — ^I  go 
To  share  his  wanderings  and  his  woe. 
Where'er  his  path  of  thorns  may  lead, 
Whate'er  his  doom,  by  heaven  decreed, 
If  there  be  guardian  powera  above 
To  nerve  the  heart  of  filial  love. 
If  counge  may  be  won  by  prayer. 
Or  strength  by  duty — I  can  bear  1 
Farewell  I — ^thoug^  in  that  sound  be  yean 
Of  blighted  hopes  and  fruitless  tears, 
Though  the  soul  vibrate  to  its  knell 
Of  joys  departed — ^yet,  (arowell ! 


Was  tkU  the  maid  who  seem'd,  erewhik^ 
Bom  but  to  meet  life's  vernal  smile  I 
A  being,  almost  on  the  wing, 
As  an  embodied  breese  of  spring  1 
A  child  of  beauty  and  of  blisB, 
Sent  from  some  purer  sphere  to  this — 
Not,  in  her  exile,  to  sustain 
The  trial  of  one  earthly  pain ; 
But,  as  a  sunbeam,  on  to  move. 
Wakening  all  hearts  to  joy  and  lovel 
That  aiiy  form,  with  footsteps  free, 
And  radiant  g^ce— could  this  be  she  1 
From  her  fiiir  cheek  the  rose  was  gone. 
Her  eye's  blue  sparkle  thence  had  flown  ; 
Of  all  its  vivid  glow  bereft, 
Each  playfiil  charm  her  lip  had  left. 
But  what  were  these  t  .on  that  young  hee. 
Far  nobler  beanty  fiU'd  their  place  f 
Twas  not  the  pride  that  scorns  to  bend, 
Though  all  the  bolts  of  heaven  descend ; 
Not  the  fierce  grandeur  of  despair. 
That  half  exults  its  &te  to  dare; 
Nor  that  wild  energy  which  leads 
Th'  enthusiast  to  fuaaiic  deeds : 
ffer  mien,  by  sorrow  unsubdued. 
Was  fix'd  in  silent  fortitude ; 
Not  in  its  haughty  strength  elate. 
But  calmly,  moumfrdly  sedata 
rrwas  strange,  yet  lovely  to  behold 
That  spirit  in  so  fiur  a  mould. 
As  if  a  rose-tree's  tender  form, 
Unbent,  unbroke,  should  meet  the  storm. 

One  look  she  cast,  where  firmness  strove 
With  the  deep  pangs  of  parting  love ; 
One  tear  a  moment  in  her  eye 
Dimm'd  the  pure  lig^t  of  constancy ; 
And  pressing,  as  to  still  her  heart, 
She  tum'd  in  sQenoe  to  depart. 
But  Ulric,  as  to  finensy  wrought, 
Then  started  from  bis  trance  of  thooghi^ 


"  Stay  thee !  oh,  stay  1 — ^It  must  not 
All,  all  were  well  resign'd  for  thee  1 
Stay  1  tiU  my  soul  each  vow  disown. 
But  those  which  make  me  thine  alone  ! 
If  there  be  guilt — there  is  no  shrine 
More  holy  than  that  heart  of  thine : 
There  be  my  crime  absolved — ^I  take 
The  cup  of  shame  for  thy  dear  sake. 
Of  ehame  I — oh  no  1  to  virtue  true. 
Where  thou  art,  there  is  glory  too  1 
Go  now !  and  to  thy  sire  impart. 
He  hath  a  shield  in  Ulric's  hearty 
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And  thoa  a  home !  Remain,  or  flee. 
In  life,  in  death — I  follow  thee !" 

"  There  ehall  not  rest  one  doud  of  shamoj 
0  Ulrie  1  on  thy  lofty  name ; 
There  thaU  not  one  accnaing  word 
ipinrt  thy  q>otIeflti  fidth  be  heard  ! 
Thj  path  ia  where  the  brave  niah  on, 
Hi  J  ooone  mnat  be  where  palms  are  won : 
Where  bannera  ware,  and  fi^chiona  glare. 
Son  of  the  mighty  !  be  thou  there  I 
Think  on  tiie  ^orioos  names  that  «hin^ 
Along  thy  sire's  majestic  line ; 
Oh.  last  of  that  iUustrions  race  1 
ThoQ  wert  not  bom  to  meet  disgrace  ! 
WeQ,  weU  I  know  each  grie^  each  pain, 
Thy  i^irit  nobly  could  sustain ; 
E'en  I  unshrinking  see  them  near, 
And  nhat  hast  thou  to  do  with  fear  ? 
Bat  when  have  warriora  calmly  borne 
The  cold  and  bitter  smile  of  scomi 
Tis  not  for  thee  !  thy  soul  hath  force 
To  cope  with  all  things — ^but  remorse ; 
And  ibis  my  brightest  thought  shall  be, 
Thoa  hsBt  not  braved  its  pangs  for  m& 
Oo !  break  thoa  not  one  solemn  tow  ; 
Cloied  be  the  fearful  conflict  now; 
Go !  bat  fbiget  not  how  my  heart 
gtfll  at  thy  name  will  proudly  starts 
When  diieftains  hear,  and  minstrels  tell. 
Thy  deeds  of  glory.    Fare  thee  well  1" 
—And  thoa  they  parted.    Why  recall 
The icene  of  angoiah  known  to  aU? 
The  bust  of  tearSy  the  blush  of  pride. 
That  bin  those  finiitlees  teara  would  hide ; 
The  lingering  look,  the  last  embrace^, 
Oh !  what  avails  it  to  retrace  1 
Thej  parted— in  that  bitter  word 
A  thousand  tonea  of  grief  are  heaid, 
Whoee  deeply-seated  echoes  rest 
In  the  iair  oeOs  of  every  breast 
Who  hath  not  known,  who  ahall  not  know, 
"Hiat  keen  yet  most  frmiliar  woe  t 
Where'er  aSection'B  home  is  found. 
It  meets  her  on  the  holy  ground ; 
The  dood  of  evety  summer  hour. 
The  cnker-worm  of  every  flower. 
Who  but  hath  proved,  or  yet  shall  prove, 
TW  mortal  agony  of  love  1 

The  aoiamn  moon  alept  bright  and  still 
On  fading  wood  and  purple  hiU; 
The  vintager  had  hush'd  his  Uy, 
'n^  fisher  shunn'd  the  blase  of  day. 


And  silence^  o*er  each  green  recess. 
Brooded  in  misty  sultriness. 
But  soon  a  low  and  measured  sound 
Broke  on  the  deep  repose  around ; 
From  Lindheim's  tower  a  glancing  oar 
Bade  the  stream  ripple  to  the  ahore. 
Sweet  waa  that  sound  of  waves  which  parted 
The  fond,  the  true^  the  noble-hearted ; 
And  smoothly  seem'd  the  bark  to  glide. 
And  brightly  flow'd  the  reckless  tide, 
Though,  mingling  with  its  current,  fell 
The  last  warm  tears  of  love's  ftrewell. 

PARTIL 

Sweet  is  the  ^oom  of  forest  shades, 
Their  pillai'd  walks  and  dim  arcades. 
With  all  the  thousand  flowera  that  blow, 
A  waste  of  loveliness^  below. 
To  him  whose  soul  the  world  would  fly. 
For  nature's  lonely  nugesty : 
To  bard,  when  wrapt  in  mighty  themes. 
To  lover,  lost  in  foiiy  dreams, 
To  hermit,  whoee  prophetic  thought 
By  fits  a  gleam  of  heaven  hath  caught, 
And,  in  the  visions  of  his  rest, 
Held  bright  oonununion  vrith  the  blest ; 
Tis  sweety  but  solemn  1    There  alike 
Silence  and  sound  with  awe  can  strike. 
The  deep  Eolian  murmur  made 
By  sighing  breese  and  rustling  shade. 
And  cavem'd  fountain  gushing  nigh. 
And  wild-bee's  plaintive  lullaby : 
Or  the  dead  stillness  of  the  bowers, 
When  dark  the  summer-tempest  lowers ; 
When  silent  nature  seems  to  wait 
The  gathering  thunder^s  voice  of  &te ; 
When  the  aspen  scarcely  wavea  in  air. 
And  the  clouds  collect  for  the  lightning's  g]ar»— • 
Each,  each  alike  is  awful  there;. 
And  thrills  the  soul  with  feelings  high. 
As  some  majestic  harmony. 

But  she,  the  maid,  whose  footsteps  traced 
Each  green  retreat  in  breathless  haste- 
Young  Ella — lingered  not  to  hear 
The  wood-notes,  lost  on  moumer^s  ear. 
The  shivering  lea^  the  breeze'a  play. 
The  fountain's  gudi,  the  wild-bird's  lay — 
These  charm  not  now ;  her  sire  she  sought. 
With  trembling  firame,  with  anxious  thought^ 
And,  starting  if  a  forest  deer 
But  moved  the  rustling  branches  near, 
Fiivt  felt  that  innocence  may  fear. 
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She  reach*d  a  lone  and  ahadowy  ddl, 
Where  the  free  annbeam  never  fell ; 
Twaa  twilight  there  at  summer  noon, 
Deep  night  beneath  the  haxreet  moon, 
And  acaroe  might  one  bright  star  be  seen 
Gleaming  the  tangled  boughs  between ; 
For  many  a  giant  rock  around 
Daik  in  terrific  grandeur  frown'd. 
And  the  ancient  oaks,  that  waved  on  high. 
Shut  out  each  glimpse  of  the  bleesdd  sky. 
There  the  cold  spring,  in  its  shadowy  cave, 
Ke*er  to  heaven's  beam  one  spaikle  gave, 
And  the  wild  flower,  on  its  brink  that  grew, 
Caught  not  from  day  one  glowing  hue. 

Twas  said,  some  fearfrd  deed  untold 
Had  stain'd  that  scene  in  days  of  old ; 
Tradition  o'er  the  haunt  had  thrown 
A  shade  yet  deeper  than  its  own  ; 
And  still,  amidst  th*  umbrageous  gloom. 
Perchance  above  some  victim's  tomb, 
O'ezgrown  with  ivy  and  with  moss. 
There  stood  a  rudely-sculptured  Cross, 
Which,  haply,  silent  record  bore 
Of  guHt  and  penitence  of  yore. 

Who  by  that  holy  sign  was  kneeling, 
With  brow  unutter^d  pangs  revealing;, 
Hands  daap'd  convulsively  in  prayer. 
And  lifted  eyes  and  streaming  hair, 
And  cheek,  all  pale  as  marble  mould. 
Seen  by  the  moonbeam's  radiance  cold  1 
Was  it  some  image  of  despair 
Still  fix'd  that  stamp  of  woe  to  bear  1 
— Oh  !  ne'er  could  Art  her  forms  have  wrought 
To  speak  such  agonies  of  thought  I 
Those  deathlike  features  gave  to  view 
A  mortal's  pangs  too  deep  and  true  ! 
Starting  he  rose,  with  frensded  eye. 
As  Ella's  huzried  step  drew  nigh  ; 
He  tum'd,  with  aspect  darkly  wild, 
Trembling  he  stood — before  his  child  ! 
On,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  she  sprung, 
And  to  her  ftthei's  bosom  clung. 

"Away  1  what  seek'st  thou  here?"  he  cried, 
"  Art  thou  not  now  thine  Ulric's  bride  ) 
Hence,  leave  me — leave  me  to  await, 
In  solitude,  the  storm  of  Fate ; 
Thou  knoVst  not  what  my  doom  may  be. 
Ere  evening  comes  in  peace  to  thee." 

**  My  fJGkther !  shall  the  joyous  throng 
Swell  high  for  me  the  bridal  song^ 


Shall  the  gay  nuptial  board  be  spread, 
The  festal  garland  bind  my  head, 
And  thou  in  grief,  in  peril,  roam, 
And  make  the  wilderness  thy  home! 
No  !  I  am  here  with  thee  to  share 
All  suffering  mortal  strength  may  bear ; 
And,  oh  1  whate'er  thy  foee  decree, 
In  life,  in  death,  in  chainst,  or  free 
Well,  well  I  feel,  in  thee  secure ; 
Thy  heart  and  hand  alike  are  pure  I" 

Then  was  there  meaning  in  his  look, 
Which  deep  that  trusting  spirit  shook ; 
So  wildly  did  each  glance  express 
The  strife  of  shame  and  bittemesB^— 
As  thus  he  spoke :  "  Fond  dreams,  oh  henoe ! 
Is  this  the  mien  of  Innocence  1 
ITiis  furrow'd  brow,  this  restless  eye- 
Read  thou  this  fearful  tale,  and  fly ! 
Is  it  enough  t  or  must  I  seek 
For  vHtrdt,  the  tale  of  guilt  to  speaki 
Then  be  it  so-— I  will  not  doom 
Thy  youth  to  wither  in  its  bloom ; 
I  will  not  see  thy  tender  frame 
BoVd  to  the  earth  with  fear  and  shama 
No  !  though  I  teach  thee  to  abhor 
The  sire  so  fondly  loved  before ; 
Though  the  dread  effort  rend  my  breast^ 
Yet  shalt  thou  leave  me  and  be  blest  1 
Oh  I  bitter  penance  !  thou  wilt  turn 
Away  in  horror  and  in  scorn ; 
Thy  l^oks,  that  still  through  all  the  past 
Affection's  gentlest  beams  have  cast, 
As  lightning  on  my  heart  wiU  fall. 
And  I  must  mark  and  bear  it  all  I 
Yet  though  of  life's  best  ties  bereaved, 
Thou  shalt  not,  must  not,  be  deceived  ! 

"  I  linger — ^let  me  speed  the  tale 
Ere  voice,  and  thought,  and  memory  M. 
Why  should  I  fidter  thus  to  tell 
What  heaven  so  long  hath  known  too  welil 
Yes  I  though  fi^m  mortal  sight  conceal'd, 
I%are  hath  a  brother^s  blood  appeal'd ! 
He  died — ^'twas  not  where  banners  wave, 
And  warnstteeds  trample  on  the  brave ; 
He  died — ^it  was  in  Holy  Land — 
Yet  fell  he  not  by  Paynim  hand ; 
He  sleeps  not  with  his  sires  at  rest, 
With  trophied  shield  and  knightly  crest; 
Unknown  his  grave  to  kindred  eyes, 
— ^But  I  can  tell  thee  where  he  lies  I 
It  was  a  wild  and  savage  spot> 
But  once  beheld—- and  ne'er  forgot ! 
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I  see  H  DOW— that  haunted  eoene 
M J  ^>mf  B  dwelling  still  hath  been ; 
And  he  is  there — I  see  him  laid 
Beneath  that  palm-tree's  lonely  shade. 
The  foantain-wave  that  sparkles  nigh 
Seen  intness  irith  its  crimson  dyo  1 
I  see  th'  anmiring  glance  he  rsiaed. 
Ere  that  dim  eye  by  death  ivas  glased ; 
—Ne'er  will  that  parting  look  foigive  1 
I  BtiU  bdiold  it-«nd  I  Uve  1 
I  fire  I  from  hope,  from  meroy  driven, 
A  msik  for  all  the  shafts  of  heayen  J 

"  Tet  had  I  wrongs.    By  fraud  he  won 
Ky  hirth-rig^t ;  and  my  child,  my  son. 
Heir  to  high  name^  high  fortune  bom, 
Wtt  doom'd  to  penuxy  and  scozn. 
An  alien  midst  his  fiithem'  halls, 
An  exile  fimn  his  native  walls. 
Could  I  bear  this  }     The  rankling  thought, 
Beep,  dsik,  within  my  bosom  wrought ; 
Some  aeipent,  kindling  hate  and  guile^ 
LaiVd  in  my  infont's  rosy  smile. 
And  when  his  accents  lisp'd  my  name^ 
They  woke  my  inmost  heart  to  flame  I 
I  atmg^ed — are  there  evil  powers 
That  dsim  their  own  ssoendant  hours  1 
—Oh  1  what  should  thine  unspotted  soul 
Or  know  or  fear  of  ihtir  control? 
"Why  on  the  foarful  conflict  dwell? 
Tainly  I  straggled,  and  I  foil — 
Cask  down  from  eveiy  hope  of  bliss— 
Too  weQ  thoa  knoVst  to  what  abyss  t 

"Twas  done ! — ^that  moment  hurried  by 
To  daiken  all  eternity. 
Teara  rolTd  away,  long  evil  yeara^ 
Of  woea^  of  fotten^  and  of  fears ; 
Nor  ang^  bat  vain  remorse  I  gain'd 
By  the  deep  guilt  my  soul  which  stain'd. 
For,  long  a  captive  in  the  lands 
^Hiere  Arabs  tread  their  burning  aands, 
The  hannted  midnight  of  the  mind 
Wtt  roand  me  while  in  duuns  I  pined, 
Bjr  an  fofgotten,  save  by  one 
Bread  preaence — ^which  I  could  not  shun. 
—How  oft,  when  o'er  the  silent  waste 
Kor  path  nor  landmark  might  be  traced. 
When  sfanabering  by  the  watch-fire's  ny, 
lie  Wanderen  of  the  Desert  lay. 
And  Btai%  ss  o*er  an  ocean  shone, 
Vigil  I  kept— bat  not  alone ! 
That  form,  that  image,  from  the  dead. 
Still  walk'd  the  wild  with  soundless  treed  1 


Tve  seen  it  in  the  fiery  blasts 
Fve  seen  it  where  the  sand-storms  paae^di 
Beside  the  Pesert's  fount  it  stood. 
Tinging  the  dear  cold  wave  with  blood ; 
And  e'en  when  viewless,  by  the  fear 
Curdling  my  veins,  I  knew  'twas  near  1 
— WoM  near  1— I  feel  th'  unearthly  thrill. 
Its  power  is  on  my  spirit  still  1 
A  mystic  influence,  undefined. 
The  BpeU,  the  shadow  of  my  mind  1 

"l^t  thou  yet  linger  1   Time  q)eeds  oni 
One  last  fisrewell,  and  then  begone  1 
Unclasp  the  hands  that  shade  thy  brow. 
And  let  me  read  thine  aspect  mmo! 
No  1  stay  thee  yet,  and  learn  the  meed 
Heaven*s  justice  to  my  crime  decreed. 
Slow  came  the  day  that  broke  my  chain. 
But  I  at  length  was  fr«e  again ; 
And  freedom  brings  a  burst  of  joy. 
E'en  giult  itself  can  scarce  destroy. 
I  thought  upon  my  own  foir  towers, 
My  native  Rhine's  gay  vineyard  bowers^ 
And  in  a  fiither's  visional,  press'd 
Thee  and  thy  brother  to  my  breast 
— ^Twas  but  in  visions.    Canst  thou  yet 
Recall  the  moment  when  we  met  ? 
Thy  step  to  greet  me  lightly  sprung, 
Thy  arms  around  me  fondly  dung ; 
Scarce  aught  than  infont  sen^h  less 
Seem'd  thy  pure  childhood's  loveliness. 
But  he  was  gone — ^that  eon  for  whom 
I  rush'd  on  giult^s  eternal  doom ; 
He  for  whose  sake  alone  were  given 
My  peace  on  earth,  my  hope  in  heaven — 
He  met  me  not    A  ruthless  band. 
Whose  name  with  teiror  fiU'd  the  land, 
Fierce  outlaws  of  the  wood  and  wild 
Had  reft  the  fother  of  his  child. 
Foes  to  my  race,  the  hate  they  nuised. 
Full  on  that  cherish'd  sdon  burst 
Unknown  his  fate. — No  parent  nigh,    - 
My  boy  1  my  first-bom  I  didst  thou  diet 
Or  did  they  spare  thee  for  a  life 
Of  shame,  of  rapine,  and  of  strife  ? 
Livest  thou,  unfriended,  unallied, 
A  wanderer  lost,  without  a  guide? 
Oh  1  to  thy  fikte's  mysterious  gloom 
Blest  were  the  darkness  of  the  tomb ! 

"Ella  1  'tis  done— my  guilty  heart 
Before  thee  all  unveil'd — depart  J 
Few  pangs  'twill  cost  thee  now  to  fly 
From  one  so  stain'd,  so  lost  as  I ; 
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Yot  peace  to  thine  untainted  breast; 
E'en  though  it  hate  me  ! — be  thou  blest  I 
Farewell !  thou  shalt  not  linger  here — 
E'en  now  th'  avenger  maj  be  near : 
Where'er  I  turn,  the  foe,  the  snare, 
The  dagger,  may  be  ambush'd  there ; 
One  hour — and  haply  all  is  o'er. 
And  we  must  meet  on  earth  no  more. 
No,  nor  b^ond  1 — to  those  pure  skies 
Where  thou  shalt  be,  I  may  not  rise ; 
Heaven's  will  for  ever  parts  our  lot, 
Yet,  oh  1  my  child  !  abhor  me  not ! 
Speak  onoe  I  to  soothe  this  broken  heart. 
Speak  to  me  once !  and  then  depart  1" 

But  still — as  if  each  pulse  were  dead. 
Mute — as  the  power  of  speech  were  fled. 
Pale — as  if  life-blood  ceased  to  warm 
The  marble  beauty  of  her  form ; 
On  the  dark  rock  she  lean'd  her  head. 
That  seem'd  as  there  'twere  riveted. 
And  dropt  the  hands,  till  then  which  press'd 
Her  burning  brow,  or  throbbing  breast. 
There  beam'd  no  tear-drop  in  her  eye. 
And  from  her  lip  there  breathed  no  sigh. 
And  on  her  brow  no  trace  there  dwelt 
That  told  she  suffer'd  or  she  felt 
All  that  onoe  glow'd,  or  smiled,  or  beam'd. 
Now  fix'd,  and  quench'd,  and  frozen  seem'd ; 
And  long  her  sire,  in  wild  dismay, 
Deem'd  her  pure  spirit  pass'd  away. 

But  life  retnm'd.    O'er  that  cold  frame 
One  deep  convulsive  shudder  came ; 
And  a  fisunt  light  her  eye  relumed. 
And  sad  resolve  her  mien  assumed 
But  there  was  horror  in  the  gaze. 
Which  yet  to  his  she  dared  not  raise; 
And  her  sad  accents,  wild  and  low. 
As  rising  from  a  depth  of  woe. 
At  first  with  hurried  trembling  broke, 
But  gather'd  firmness  as  she  spok& 
— "I  leave  thee  not — ^whate'er  betide. 
My  footsteps  shall  not  quit  thy  side ; 
Fkings,  keen  as  death  my  soul  may  thrill. 
But  yet  thou  art  my  fiitiier  still  I 
And,  oh  I  if  stain'd  by  guilty  deed, 
For  some  kind  spirit,  tenfold  need. 
To  speak  of  heaven's  absolving  love. 
And  waft  desponding  thought  above. 
Is  there  not  power  in  mercy's  wave 
The  blood-stain  from  thy  soul  to  lave  Y 
Is  there  not  balm  to  heal  despair. 
In  tears^  in  penitence,  in  prayer  ? 


My  fi&ther !  kneel  at  His  pure  shrine 
Who  died  to  expiate  guilt  like  thine, 
Weep-Hind  my  tears  with  thine  shall  blend, 
Pray — ^while  my  prayers  with  thine  ascend, 
And,  as  our  ywingimg  sorrows  rise, 
Heaven  will  relent,  though  earth  deqnse  1* 

"My  child,  my  child  1  these  buisting  tnn, 
The  first  mine  eyes  have  shed  for  yeans, 
Though  deepest  conflicts  they  express, 
Yet  flow  not  all  in  bitterness ! 
Oh  1  thou  hast  bid  a  withered  heart 
From  desolation's  slumber  start  ; 
Thy  voice  of  pity  and  of  love 
Seems  o'er  its  icy  depths  to  move 
E'en  as  a  breeze  of  health,  which  brings 
Life,  hope,  and  healing,  on  its  wings. 
And  there  is  mercy  yet  1  I  feel 
Its  influence  o'er  my  spirit  steal ; 
How  welcome  were  each  pang  below, 
If  guilt  might  be  atoned  by  woe  ! 
Think'st  thou  I  yet  may  be  foigiven ! 
Shall  prayeiB  undose  the  gate  of  heaven  1 
Oh  I  if  it  yet  avail  to  plead. 
If  judgment  be  not  yet  decreed, 
Our  hearts  shall  blend  their  suppliant  ciy, 
Till  pardon  shall  be  seal'd  on  high ! 
Yet,  yet  I  shrink  !— Will  Mercy  shed 
Her  dews  upon  this  fidlen  head  1 
—Kneel,  Ella,  kneel !  till  full  and  free 
Descend  foxgiveness,  won  by  thee  t" 

They  kneltr— before  the  Cross,  that  sign 
Of  love  eternal  and  divine ; 
That  symbol,  which  so  long  hath  stood 
A  rock  of  strength,  on  time's  dark  flood, 
Clasp'd  by  despairing  hands,  and  laved 
By  the  warm  tears  of  nations  saved. 
In  one  deep  prayer  their  spirits  blent» 
The  guilty  and  the  innocent ; 
Youth,  pure  as  if  from  heaven  its  birth, 
Age,  soil'd  with  every  stain  of  earth, 
Knelt»  offering  up  one  heart,  one  cry. 
One  sacrifice  of  agony. 
—Oh  !  blest,  though  bitter  be  their  source-- 
Though  dark  the  fountain  of  remorse 
Blest  are  the  tears  which  pour  from  thence, 
Th'  atoning  stream  of  penitence  f 
And  let  not  pity  check  the  tide 
By  which  the  heart  is  purified ; 
Let  not  vain  comfort  turn  its  oourBC) 
Or  timid  love  repress  its  force  1 
Oo  1  bind  the  flood,  whose  waves  expand, 
To  bear  luxuriance  o'er  the  land ; 
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Forbid  the  life-nBtoriiig  nine 
To&U  on  Afiio'a  Iranung  plains; 
dote  up  tha  fount  that  guah'd  to  cheer 

The  pilgrim  o*er  the  waste  who  trode; 
Bat  che^  thoa  not  one  holy  tear 

Whidi  Penitence  devotes  to  God  I 

Through  scenes  so  lone  the  wild-deer  ne'er 
Wtt  rooted  hy  huntsman's  bug^  there — 
So  rode,  that  scarce  mi^t  human  ^e 
SoBtain  their  dread  sublimity — 
So  awful,  that  the  timid  swain, 
Nurtured  *»"iiifft  their  dark  «i*>m^in^ 
Had  peopled  with  unearthly  fonns 
Their  mist^  their  forests^  and  their  storms^ — 
She,  whofle  blue  ^e  of  laughing  light 
Once  mide  each  fostal  scene  more  bright ; 
Whoee  Toice  in  song  of  joy  was  sweetest, 
Whose  step  in  dance  of  mirth  was  fleetest^ 
By  torrent  wave  and  winfiiT^niw  brow, 
Is  vudering  as  an  oatcast  now. 
To  ibaie  with  Lindheom's  fallen  chief 
Hisahime,  his  terror,  and  his  griet 

Httt  thoa  not  maik'd  the  ruin's  flower. 

That  blooms  in  solitary  grace. 
And,  &ithftil  to  its  mouldering  tower, 

WiTee  in  the  banner's  place  1 
Pnm  those  gray  haunts  renown  hath  passed, 
T!me  wins  his  heritage  at  last ; 
The  day  of  (^ory  hath  gone  by, 
^ith  all  its  pomp  and  minstrelsy : 
Yet  atfll  the  flower  of  golden  hues 
Then  loves  its  fragrance  to  diflbse, 
To  fillea  tod  fbrsaken  thingii 
With  ooostancy  unaltered  dings, 
Kadt  Bniling  o'er  the  wreck  of  state, 
With  bcanty  dothes  the  desohite. 
-Pen  Buch  was  she,  the  &ir>hair'd  maid, 
la  all  her  lig^t  of  youth  array'd, 
Fonaking  ereiy  joy  below 

To  loothe  a  goOty  parent's  woe. 
And  chngmg  thus,  in  beauty's  prime, 
.  To  the  dark  ruin  made  by  crime. 
Oh !  ne'er  did  heaven's  propitious  eyes 
Smile  on  a  purer  sacrifice ; 
Ne'er  did  young  love,  at  duty's  shrine. 
More  nobly  brighter  hopes  resign  t 
O'er  her  own  pangs  she  brooded  not, 
^oramk beneath  her  bitter  lot; 
^'o!  that  pure  spirits  lofty  worth 
Still  rose  more  buoyantly  from  earth, 
^drew  from  an  eternal  source 
Ite  gentle,  yet  triumphant  force  : 


Roused  by  afBiction's  cha«t.einmg  might 

To  energies  more  calmly  bright, 

Like  the  wild  harp  of  airy  sigh, 

Woke  by  the  storm  to  harmony  I 

He  that  in  mountain-holds  hath  sought 

A  refuge  for  unconquer^d  thought, 

A  chartered  home,  where  Freedom's  child 

Might  rear  her  altars  in  the  wild. 

And  fix  her  quenchless  torch  on  high, 

A  beacon  for  Eternity ; 

Or  they,  whose  martyr  apiitts  wage 

Proud  war  with  Persecution's  rage. 

And  to  the  deserts  bear  the  fiuth 

That  bids  them  smile  on  chains  and  death ; 

Well  may  they  draw,  fiiom  all  around. 

Of  giandetir  clothed  in  form  and  sound, 

fVom  the  deep  power  of  earth  and  sky. 

Wild  nature's  might  of  nugesty. 

Strong  energies;,  immortal  fires. 

High  hopes,  magnificent  desires ! 

But  dark,  terrific,  and  austere, 
To  Aim  doth  nature's  mien  appear. 
Who  midst  her  wilds  would  seek  repose 
From  guilty  pangs  and  yengeful  foes  1 
For  him  the  wind  hath  music  dread, 
A  diige-like  Toice  that  mourns  the  dead ; 
The  forest's  whisper  breathes  a  tone 
Appalling,  as  from  worlds  unknown ; 
The  mystio  gloom  of  wood  and  cave 
Is  fill'd  with  shadows  of  the  giBTC ; 
In  noon's  deep  calm  the  sunbeams  dart 
A  blase  that  seems  to  search  his  heart ; 
The  pure,  eternal  stars  of  night 
Upbraid  him  with  their  silent  light ; 
And  the  dread  spirit,  which  pervades 
And  hallows  earth's  most  lonely  shades, 
In  every  scene,  in  every  hour, 
Sunxrands  him  with  chaHtising  power — 
With  nameless  fear  his  soul  to  thrill. 
Heard,  felt,  acknowledged,  present  still ! 

Twas  the  chilly  dose  of  an  autumn  day, 
And  the  leaves  fdl  thick  o'er  the  wanderers'  way; 
The  rustling  pines,  with  a  hollow  sound. 
Foretold  the  tempest  gathering  round; 
And  the  skirts  of  the  western  douds  wore  spread 
With  a  tinge  of  wild  and  stormy  red. 
That  seem*d,  through  the  twilight  forest  bowers 
Like  the  glare  of  a  dty's  blazing  towers. 
But  they,  who  fiur  from  dties  fled. 
And  shrunk  frt)m  the  print  of  human  tread. 
Had  reach'd  a  desert  scene  unknown. 
So  strangely  wild,  so  deeply  lone. 
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Thftt  a  oameleaB  feeling,  uiiooiifeflB*d 

And  undefined,  thdr  souls  oppress'd. 

Rocks  piled  on  rocks,  around  them  hurl'd. 

Lay  like  the  ruins  of  a  world. 

Left  by  an  earthquake's  final  throes 

In  deep  and  desolate  repose — 

Things  of  eternity  whose  forms 

Bore  record  of  ten  thousand  storms ! 

While,  rearing  its  colossal  crest 

In  sullen  grandeur  o'er  the  rest, 

One^  like  a  pillar,  vast  and  rude. 

Stood  monarch  of  the  solitude. 

Perchance  by  Roman  conqueror's  hand 

Th'  enduring  monument  was  plann'd ; 

Or  Odin's  sons,  in  days  gone  by. 

Had  shaped  its  rough  immensity. 

To  rear,  midst  mountain,  rock,  and  wood, 

A  temple  meet  for  rites  of  blood. 

But  they  were  gone,  who  might  have  told 

That  secret  of  the  times  of  old ; 

And  there,  in  silent  scorn  it  frown'd. 

O'er  all  its  vast  coevals  round. 

Darkly  those  giant  masses  lowered. 

Countless  and  motionless  they  towered ; 

Ko  wild-flower  o'er  their  summits  hung; 

Ko  fountain  from  their  caverns  sprung ; 

Tet  ever  on  the  wanderers'  ear 

Murmured  a  sound  of  waters  near, 

"^th  music  deep  of  lulling  fidls^ 

And  louder  gush,  at  intervals. 

Unknown  its  source — ^nor  spring  nor  stream 

Caught  the  red  sunset's  lingering  gleam. 

But  ceaselesB^  from  its  hidden  cavesj, 

Arose  that  mystic  voice  of  waves.^ 

Tet  boeom'd  midst  that  savage  scene. 

One  chosen  spot  of  gentler  mien 

Qave  promise  to  the  pilgrim's  eye 

Of  shelter  from  the  tempest  nigh. 

Glad  dght  1  the  ivied  cross  it  bore. 

The  sculptured  saint  that  orown'd  its  door : 

Less  welcome  now  were  monarch's  dome. 

Than  that  low  cell,  some  hermit's  home. 


^  The  original  of  tfie  loeiie  bere  describAd  Ii  iiresentod  by 
the  moontaln  oaOad  the  Faldberg,  In  the  B«rBgtnMN :— "  Dw 
wiMM  inanam  de  roehen,  •ntantei  l*iin«  mr  rautre  depub 
!•  fomoMt  de  la  montagne  Jnaqu'k  aon  piad,  tiennent  y 
prdientar  on  aqwct  raperbe  qu'  aucune  deicripUon  ne  aaurait 
ivndxa.  Oa  ftirent,  dlt-on,  dea  g^ani,  qui  an  m  liTrant  un 
oonbat  do  haat  dai  montagnaa,  lanc^rent  let  am  eor  lai 
anttae  oee  foormae  imwcade  rochan.  On  axrlve,  avae  beau- 
oonp  da  palna,  Jnaqa'aa  aoniniet  da  Faldbarf  ,  en  rninuit  nn 
lantler  qal  pane  k  c6U  de  oette  chaine  de  roehem  On 
•ntand  eontlnoellement  an  brolt  eoord,  qal  paimit  venir  d*an 
mliiaan  an  daeaous  dee  rochen ;  mala  on  a  beau  deioendre, 
an  le  gliannt  k  timTen  lee  onvartarai  qui  »*j  troovent,  on  ne 


Thither  the  outcasts  bent  their  way. 
By  the  last  lingering  gleam  of  day ; 
When  from  a  cavem'd  rock,  which  cast 
Deep  shadows  o'er  them  as  they  pass'dy 
A  form,  a  warrior  form  of  mighty 
As  from  earth's  bosom,  sprang  to  si^t. 
His  port  was  lofty — ^yet  the  heart 
Shrunk  from  him  with  recoiling  start; 
EUs  mien  was  youthful — ^yet  his  &oe 
Had  nought  of  youth's  ingenuous  grace ; 
Nor  chivalrous  nor  tender  thought 
Its  traces  on  his  brow  had  vrrought 
Tet  dwelt  no  fierceness  in  his  eye, 
But  calm  and  cold  severity, 
A  spirit  haughtily  austere, 
Stranger  to  pity  as  to  fear. 
It  seem'd  as  pride  had  thrown  a  Teil 
O'er  that  dark  brow  and  visage  pale^ 
Leaving  the  searcher  nought  to  guess^ 
All  was  so  fix'd  and  passionless. 

He  spoke — and  they  who  heard  the  tone 
Felt,  deeply  felt,  all  hope  was  flown. 
"  I've  sought  thee  hi  in  forest  bowen^ 
Fve  sought  thee  long  in  peopled  towen^ 
Fve  borne  th'  dagger  of  th'  Uhksowv 
Through  scenes  explored  by  me  alone ; 
My  search  is  closed — ^nor  toils  nor  fears 
Repel  the  servant  of  the  Seers ; 
We  meet — ^'tis  vain  to  strive  or  fly : 
Albert  of  Idndheim,  thou  must  die  1" 


Then  with  clasp'd  hands  the  ftix^Mii'd 
Sank  at  his  feet,  and  vrildly  pray'd  :— 
"Stay,  stay  thee  !  sheath  that  lifted  sted ! 
Oh  1  thou  art  human,  and  canst  ti&el  1 
Hear  me  I  if  e'er  'twas  thine  to  prove 
The  blessing  of  a  parentis  love ; 
By  thine  own  fiather^s  hoary  hair. 
By  her  who  gave  thee  being,  spare  1 
Did  they  not,  o'er  thy  infimt  years, 
Keep  watch,  in  sleepless  hopes  and  fean  I 


dtoravrira  Jamala  le  rnlawan.  La  eohmna,  dlla1lliwiiiiil«li« 
•e  trouve  an  pea  ploa  bant  qa'ii  la  moitM  de  la  aaontagae; 
c'eit  on  bloe  de  granit  taJU^,  d*nna  longoaor  da  90  piidt  el 
d*an  diamtoa  de  4  pieda.  H  y  a  plua  de  probabilltd  de  own 
que  lee andana  Germaini  Toukient  Caiie  de  oe  bloe  one  odoaoa 
poor  Visig&c  an  lltonnaor  de  leor  Aen  Odin,  qae  da  pHlradrt, 
comma  le  foii  plnaleon  aataara,  qoa  lea  Romalna  atant  m  h 
detieln  da  la  tranqiortar  daoa  leor  eapttalau  Ob  vail  on 
pea  plai  bant  an  antra  bloc  d'ane  forme  praeqaa  cairte,  qn' 
on  appdle  Riewniltar,  (aotel  da  g^ant,)  qnl,  k  an  jnger  par 
m  gnmma  at  m  forma,  «talt  daitind  k  awlr  da  pMdaital 
k  la  colonnade  eoidita.*'— Ifamiel  pomr  to  Vtif^mn  tm  k 
Bhin. 
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Ycnag  wiJor  I  thou  wilt  heed  my  prayen. 
As  thoa  woaldst  hope  for  giaoe  to  theiiB  1" 

fiat  oold  th'  Avengei^B  look  remam'd, 
Hii  brow  its  rigid  calm  maintain'd : 
"Msdea !  'tia  T«in— my  boBom  ne'er 
Wn  ooucioiis  of  a  perent^s  care ; 
The  noitnre  of  my  infimt  years 
JVoM  in  my  soul  the  sooroe  of  tears ; 
'Tis  not  ibr  me  to  panse  or  melt» 
OrM  as  happier  hearts  have  felt. 
kwkj  t  the  hour  of  &te  goes  by: 
Thj payees  are  fruitleaa — he  must  die  I" 

'Biae^EDa!  nse  !"  with  stead&st  brow 
The  Mher  apolce— ^iiwhrinUng  now, 
Ai  if  from  heaven  a  martyr's  strength 
Had  settled  on  his  soul  at  length : 
"Kneel  thoa  no  more^  my  noble  child, 
Thoa  hy  no  taint  of  guilt  defiled ; 
Kneel  not  toman  1 — ^for  mortal  prayer. 
Oh  I  when  did  mortal  Tengeanoe  spare  t 
Snoe  hope  of  earthly  aid  is  flown, 
lift  thy  pure  hands  to  heaven  alone. 
And  know,  to  calm  thy  sufforing  hearty 
Mj  qnrit  is  reaign'd  to  part 
Trating  in  Him  who  T«ads  and  knows 
This  gnilty  breast,  with  all  its  woea. 
Bise  1 1  would  bless  thee  onoe  again, 
BeBUD,  be  firm — for  all  is  vain  1" 

And  she  waa  stUL    She  heard  him  not — 
Her  ptayen  were  hoah'd,  her  pangs  foigot ; 
An  thoni^t,  all  memory  paas'd  away, 
SQent  and  motionlesB  she  lay. 
In  i  brief  desth,  a  blest  suspense 
Alike  of  agony  And  sense. 
She  saw  not  when  the  dagger  gleam'd 
In  the  last   led   Hght   from   the   west    that 

■tream'd; 
She  miik'd  not  when  the  lifo-blood's  flow 
Ouoe  nafaing  to  the  mortal  blow ; 
While,  anreBisti])&  aank  her  sire, 
Yetgith«^d  finnneflB  to  expire, 
^^iofl^  a  warrior^a  courage  high 
^ith  a  pemtenf  a  humiUty. 
And  o'er  him  there  th'  Avenger  stood, 
M  witdi'd  the  victim's  ebbing  blood, 
Stm  cehn,  aa  if  his  fiuthfbl  hand 
^  bat  obey'd  aome  just  command, 
^^oooe  power  whose  stem,  yet  righteous  will 
He  deem'd  it  virtue  to  fulfil. 
And  trimnph'd,  when  the  palm  was  won. 
For  duty's  teak  austerely  done. 


But  a  feeling  dread  and  undefined, 
A  mystic  presage  of  the  mind. 
With  strange  and  sudden  impulse  ran 
Chill  through  the  heart  of  the  dying  man; 
And  his  thoughts  found  voioe^  and  his  bosom 

breath. 
And  it  seem'd  as  fear  suspended  death, 
And  nature  from  her  terrors  drew 
Fresh  energy  and  vigour  new. 

"Thou  saidst  thy  lonely  bosom  ne'er 
Was  conscious  of  a  parent's  csre ; 
Thou  saidst  thy  lot»  in  childhood's  years, 
Frose  in  thy  soul  the  source  of  tears : 
The  time  will  come,  when  thou,  with  mo^ 
The  judgment  throne  of  God  wilt  see — 
Oh  !  by  thy  hopes  of  meroy,  then. 
By  Bis  blest  love  who  died  for  men. 
By  each  dread  rite,  and  shrine,  and  vow. 
Avenger  I  I  adjure  thee  now  I    - 
To  him  who  bleeds  beneath  thy  steel. 
Thy  lineage  and  thy  name  reveal. 
And  haste  thee  1  for  his  dosing  ear 
Hath  little  more  on  earth  to  hear — 
Haste  1  for  the  spirit,  almost  flown. 
Is  lingering  for  thy  words  alone.** 

Then  first  a  shade,  resembling  fear, 
Pass'd  o'er  th'  Avenger's  mien  austere ; 
A  nameless  awe  his  features  crosa'd. 
Soon  in  theirhaughty  coldness  lost 

"  What  wouldst  thou  1    Ask  the  rock  and  wild. 
And  bid  them  tell  thee  of  their  child  1 
Ask  the  rude  winds,  and  angry  skies^ 
Whose  tempests  were  his  lullabies  1 
His  chambers  were  the  cave  and  wood. 
His  fosterers  men  of  wrath  and  blood ; 
Outcasts  alike  of  earth  and  heaven. 
By  wrongs  to  desperation  driven  ! 
Who,  in  their  pupil,  now  could  trace ' 
The  features  of  a  nobler  race  1 
Tet  such  was  mine  I — if  one  who  cast 
A  look  of  anguish  o'er  the  pest» 
Bore  fiuthful  record  on  the  day 
When  penitent  in  death  he  lay. 
But  still  deep  shades  my  prospects  veil; 
He  died — and  told  but  half  the  tale. 
With  him  it  sleeps — I  only  know 
Enough  for  stem  and  silent  woe. 
For  vain  ambition'a  deep  regret^ 
For  hopes  deceived,  deceiving  yet» 
For  dreams  of  pride,  that  vainly  tell 
How  )ufjti  a  lot  had  suited  well 
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Tho  hdr  of  some  illustrious  line, 
Heroes  and  chieftains  of  the  Rhine  1  ** 

Then  swift  through  Albert's  bosom  pass'd 
One  pang,  the  keenest  and  the  last, 
Ere  with  his  spirit  fled  the  fears, 
The  sorrows,  and  the  pangs  of  years ; 
And,  while  his  gray  hairs  swept  the  dust. 
Faltering  he  murmured,  "  Heaven  is  just  I 
For  thee  that  deed  of  guilt  was  done, 
By  thee  avenged,  my  son  !  my  son  1 " 
— The  day  was  dosed — the  moonbeam  shed 
Light  on  the  living  and  the  dead. 
And  as  through  rolling  clouds  it  broke, 
Toung  EUla  from  her  trance  awoke — 
Awoke  to  bear,  to  feel,  to  know 
E'en  more  than  all  an  orphan's  woe. 
Oh  1  ne'er  did  moonbeam's  light  serene 
With  beauty  clothe  a  sadder  scene  ! 
There,  cold  in  death,  the  &ther  slept — 
There,  pale  in  woe,  the  daughter  wept ! 
Yes  1  Ae  might  weep — but  one  stood  nigh, 
With  horror  in  his  tearless  eye. 
That  eye  which  ne'er  again  shall  dose 
In  the  deep  quiet  of  repose ; 
No  more  on  earth  beholding  aught 
Save  one  dread  vision,  stamp*d  on  thought 
But,  lost  in  grief,  the  Orphan  Maid 
ffia  deeper  woe  had  scarce  surveyed, 
Till  his  wild  voice  reveal'd  a  tale 
Whidi  seem'd  to  bid  the  heavens  turn  pale  ! 
He  oall'd  her,  "  Sister  1 "  and  the  word 
In  anguish  breathed,  in  terror  heard, 
Reveal'd  enough :  all  else  were  weak — 
That  sound  a  thousand  pangs  could  speak. 
He  knelt  beside  that  breathless  day. 
Which,  fix'd  in  utter  stUlness,  lay— 
Endt  till  his  soul  imbibed  eadi  trace, 
Each  line  of  that  unconscious  fiioe ; 
Endt,  till  his  eye  could  bear  no  more 
Those  marble  features  to  explore ; 
Then,  starting,  turning,  as  to  shun 
The  image  thus  by  Memory  won, 
A  wild  fiunewdl  to  her  he  bade. 
Who  by  the  dead  in  silence  prey'd; 
And,  frenzied  by  his  bitter  doom. 
Fled  thence— to  find  all  earth  a  tomb  ! 

Days  pass'd  away—and  Rhme*s  fair  shore 
In  the  light  of  summer  smiled  once  more ; 
The  vines  were  purpling  on  the  hill, 
And  the  com-fidds  waved  in  the  sunshine  still. 
There  came  a  bark  up  the  noble  stream. 
With  pennons  that  shed  a  golden  gleam. 


With  the  flash  of  arms,  and  the  voice  of  Bon^^ 
QUding  triumphantly  dong; 
For  warrior-forms  were  glittering  there, 
Whose  plumes  waved  light  in  the  whiapering  air; 
And  as  the  tones  of  oar  and  wave 
Their  measured  cadence  mingling  gave, 
'Twas  thus  th'  exulting  chonu  rose, 
While  many  an  edio  swell'd  the  dose  :— 

"  From  the  fields  where  dead  and  dying 
On  their  battle-bier  are  lying; 
Where  the  blood  unstanch'd  is  gashing, 
Where  the  steed  undiedL^d  is  rushing, 
Trampling  o'er  the  noble-hearted. 
Ere  the  spirit  yet  be  parted ; 
Where  eadi  breath  of  heaven  is  swaying 
Knightly  plumes  and  banners  playing. 
And  the  clarion's  mudc  swelling 
Calls  the  vulture  from  his  dwelling ; 
He  comes,  with  trophies  worthy  of  his  line, 
The  son  of  heroes,  Ulric  of  the  Rhine  ! 
To  his  own  fiiir  woods,  endoeing 
Vdes  in  sunny  peace  reposing, 
Where  his  native  stream  is  laving 
Banks,  with  golden  harvests  waving, 
And  the  sunmier  light  is  deeping 
On  the  grape,  through  tendrils  peeping ; 
To  the  halls  where  harps  are  ringing, 
Bards  the  praise  of  warriors  singing, 
Gracefiil  footsteps  bounding  fleetly. 
Joyous  voices  mingling  sweetly ; 
Where  the  cheek  of  mirth  is  glowing; 
And  the  wine-cup  brightly  flowing, 
He  comes,  with  trophies  worthy  of  his  line. 
The  son  of  heroes,  Ulric  of  the  Rhine  I " 

He  came — ^he  sought  his  Ella*s  bowers, 
He  traversed  Lindheim's  londy  towers ; 
But  voice  and  footstep  thence  had  fled, 
As  from  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
And  the  sounds  of  human  joy  and  woe 
Qave  place  to  the  moan  of  the  wave  below. 
The  banner  still  the  rampart  crown'd, 
But  the  tall  rank  grass  waved  thick  around 
Still  hung  the  arms  of  a  race  gone  by 
In  the  blazoned  halls  of  their  ancestry. 
But  they  caught  no  more,  at  fiill  of  nig^t, 
The  wavering  flash  of  the  tordi's  light, 
And  they  sent  their  echoes  forth  no  more 
To  the  Minnesinger's^  tunefU  lore. 
For  the  hands  that  touch'd  the  harp  were  goiMr 
And  the  hearts  were  cold  that  loved  hs  tone ; 

1  Minnedngvn.  (bards  of  1ot«,)  the  a|)|Mlktk)B  of  tteCe 
man  nUmCrab  In  the  Middle  Ages. 
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And  tbfi  Bool  of  the  chord  lay  mute  and  still. 
Save  when  the  wfld  wind  bode  it  thrill. 
And  wtkd  ftom  its  depths  a  dream-like  moan. 
For  hSe,  and  power,  and  beauty  gone. 

The  wanior  tom'd  from  that  silent  scene, 
Where  a  voioe  of  woe  had  welcome  been  ; 
And  his  heart  was  heavy  with  boding  thotight» 
As  the  forest^paths  alone  he  sought 
He  reaeh'd  a  conyenf  s  hue,  that  stood 
Deep  bosom*d  in  Inxoriant  wood ; 
StiD,  sokmzi,  fiur — it  seem'd  a  spot 
Wheie  earthly  care  might  be  all  foigot. 
And  BOimdB  and  dreams  of  heaven  alone 
To  musing  qpirit  might  be  known. 

And  sweet  e'en  then  were  the  sounds  that 


On  the  holy  and  profound  repose. 

Oh !  th^  came  o'er  the  warrior's  breast 

Like  a  gknions  anthem  of  the  blest ; 

And  fSsar  and  sorrow  died  away 

Before  the  full  majestic  lay. 

He  entered  the  secluded  fime. 

Which  sent  forth  that  inspiring  strain ; 

He  gaaed — the  hallow'd  pile's  array 

Was  that  of  some  hi^  festal  day ; 

Wreaths  of  all  hues  its  pillars  bound, 

Flowen  of  all  aoents  were  strewed  around ; 

The  rose  exhaled  its  fragrant  sigh, 

Blest  on  the  altar  to  smile  and  die ; 

And  a  fragrant  cloud  from  the  oensei's  breath 

Half  hid  the  sacred  pomp  beneath  ; 

And  still  the  peal  of  choral  song 

S veU'd  the  resounding  aisles  along ; 

Wakening,  in  its  triumphant  flow. 

Deep  eduMB  fit>m  the  graves  below. 

Why,  from  its  woodland  birthplace  torn. 
Doth  sommer^s  rose  that  scene  adorn  1 
Why  breathes  the  incense  to  the  sky  1 
Why  sweDs  th'  exulting  harmony  ? 
—And  see^st  thou  not  yon  form,  so  light 
It  seems  half  floating  on  the  sight, 
As  if  tlie  whisper  of  a  gale, 
Hat  did  but  wave  its  snowy  veil, 
IGfl^  bear  it  fit>m  the  earth  afiir, 
A  lovely  but  receding  start 
Know  thst  devotion's  shrine  e'en  now 
Recehres  that  y  outhftil  vestal's  vow — 
For  this,  hi^  hymnsi,  sweet  odours  rise, 
A  jubilee  of  sacrifice  ! 
MmA  yet  a  moment !  from  her  brow 
Ton  prifirt  shall  lift  the  veil  of  snow. 


Ere  yet  a  darker  mantle  hide 

The  charms  to  heaven  thus  sanctified : 

Stay  thee  !  and  catch  their  parting  gleam. 

That  ne'er  shall  fade  from  memory's  dream. 

A  moment !  oh  !  to  Ulric's  soul. 

Poised  between  hope  and  fear's  control. 

What  slow,  unmeasured  hours  went  by. 

Ere  yet  suspense  grew  certainty. 

It  came  at  length.    Once  more  that  face 

Reveal*d  to  man  its  mournful  grace ; 

A  sunbeam  on  its  liaatures  fell. 

As  if  to  bear  the  world's  frieweU ; 

And  doubt  was  o'er.    His  heart  grew  chiU : 

Twas  she— though  changed— 'twas  Ella  stiU  I 

Though  now  her  once-rejoicing  mien 

Was  deeply,  moumfuUy  serene ; 

Though  clouds  her  eye's  blue  lustre  shaded. 

And  the  young  cheek  beneath  had  fieuled, 

WeU,  well  he  knew  the  form,  which  cast 

Light  on  his  soul  through  all  the  past ! 

Twas  with  him  on  the  battle-plain, 

'Twas  with  him  on  the  stormy  main  : 

'Twas  in  his  visions*  when  the  shield 

Pillow'd  his  head  on  tented  field ; 

'Twas  a  bright  beam  that  led  him  on 

Where'er  a  triumph  might  be  won — 

In  danger  as  in  glory  nigh. 

An  angel-guide  to  victory  ! 

She  caught  his  pale  bewildered  gaze 
Of  grief  half  lost  in  fix'd  amase. 
Was  it  some  vain  illusion,  wroo^t 
By  frenzy  of  impassion'd  thought  t 
Some  phantom,  such  as  Qxief  hath  power 
To  summon  in  her  wandering  hour  1 
No  t  it  was  he  !  the  lost,  the  moura'd — 
Too  deeply  loved,  too  late  retum'd  1 
— ^A  fever'd  blush,  a  sudden  start, 
Spoke  the  last  weakness  of  her  heart ; 
'Twas  vanquiflh'd  soon — ^the  hectic  red 
A  moment  fiush'd  her  cheek,  and  fied. 
Once  more  serene — ^her  steadfiist  eye 
Look'd  up  as  to  Eternity ; 
Then  gased  on  Ulric  with  an  air. 
That  said — the  home  of  Love  is  there  I 

Tes  I  Ihmt  alone  it  smiled  for  him» 
Whose  eye  before  that  look  grew  dun. 
Not  long  'twas  his  e'en  ihmt  to  view 
The  beauty  of  its  calm  adieu; 
Soon  o'er  those  features,  brightly  pale» 
Was  cast  th'  impenetrable  veil ; 
And,  if  one  human  sigh  were  given 
By  the  pure  bosom  vow'd  to  heaven, 
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Twos  lofity  as  many  a  murmur'd  sound 
Of  griefs  "not  loud,  but  deep,"  is  drown'd, 
In  hymns  of  joy,  which  proudly  rise 
To  tell  the  calm  untroubled  skies 
That  QBxih  hath  banish'd  care  and  woe^ 
And  man  holds  festivals  below ! 


THE  CARAVAN  IN  THE  DESERTS. 

Call  it  not  loneliness  to  dwell 
In  woodland  shade  or  hermit  dell,  • 
Or  the  deep  forest  to  explore, 
Or  wander  Alpine  regions  o'er ; 
For  nature  there  all  joyous  reigns. 
And  fills  vdth  life  her  wild  domains : — 
A  bird's  light  wing  may  break  the  air, 
A  wave,  a  lee^  may  murmur  there ; 
A  bee  the  mountain  flowers  may  seek, 
A  chamois  bound  from  peak  to  peak ; 
An  eagle,  rushing  to  the  sky, 
Woke  the  deep  echoes  with  his  cry ; 
And  still  some  sound,  thy  heart  to  cheer, 
Some  voice  though  not  of  man  is  near. 
But  he,  whose  weary  step  hath  traced 
Mysterious  Afrio's  awful  waste — 
Whose  eye  Arabia's  wilds  hath  view'd. 
Can  tell  thee  what  is  solitude  ! 
It  is  to  trayerse  lifeless  plains, 
Where  everlasting  stillness  reigns, 
And  billowy  sands  and  *^«>««^*"g  sky 
Seem  boundless  as  infinity  1 
It  is  to  sink,  with  speechless  dread, 
In  scenes  unmeet  for  mortal  tread. 
Severed  from  earthly  being's  trace, 
Alone  amidst  eternal  space  ! 

'Tis  noon— and  feoHully  profound, 
Silence  is  on  the  desert  round ; 
Alone  she  reigns,  above,  beneath, 
With  all  the  attributes  of  death  ! 
No  bird  the  blazing  heaven  may  dare, 
No  insect  bide  the  scorching  air ; 
The  ostrich,  though  of  sunbom  race, 
Seeks  a  more  shelter'd  dwelling-place ; 
The  lion  slumbers  in  his  lair, 
The  serpent  shuns  the  noontide  glare. 
But  slowly  wind  the  patient  train 
Of  camels  o'er  the  blasted  plain, 

^  The  iiilng«,  or  Tttpour  amimtng  th«  appearance  of 


*  See  the  deicription  of  the  Simoom  in  Bnice'i  Traveli. 


Where  they  and  man  may  brave  alone 
The  terrors  of  the  burning  zone. 
— ^Faint  not,  0  pilgrims  1  though  on  bi^ 
As  a  volcano,  flame  the  &ky ; 
Shrink  not,  though  as  a  furnace  g^w 
The  dark-red  seas  of  sand  below ; 
Though  not  a  shadow,  save  your  own. 
Across  the  dread  expanse  is  thrown. 
Mark  1  where  your  feverish  Upe  to  lave, 
Wide-spreads  the  fresh  transparent  wave ! 
Urge  your  tired  camels  on,  and  take 
Tour  rest  beside  yon  glistening  lake ; 
Thence,  haply,  cooler  gales  may  spring, 
And  fim  your  brows  with  lighter  wing. 
Lo !  nearer  now,  its  glasqr  tide. 
Reflects  the  date-tree  on  its  side- 
Speed  on  1  pure  draughts  and  genial  air, 
And  verdant  shade,  await  you  there. 
Oh,  glimpse  of  heaven  I  to  him  unknown 
That  hath  not  trod  the  burning  sone ! 
Forward  they  pres»— they  gaze  dismay'd— 
The  waters  of  the  desert  iSade ! 
Melting  to  vapours  that  elude 
The  eye^  the  lip,  they  vainly  woo'd.^ 

What  meteor  comes!    A  puiple  haze 
Hath  half  obscured  the  noontide  raya:* 
Onward  it  moves  in  swift  career, 
A  blush  upon  the  atmoephera. 
Haste,  haste  1  avert  th'  impending  doom, 
Fall  prostrate  I  'tis  the  dread  Simoom ! 
Bow  down  your  jGokoes — ^till  the  blast 
On  its  red  wing  of  flame  hath  pasa'd, 
Far  bearing  o'er  the  sandy  wave 
The  viewless  Angel  of  the  Qrave. 

It  came — ^"tis  vanish'd — ^but  hath  left 
The  wanderers  e'en  of  hope  bereft; 
The  ardent  heart*,  the  vigorous  frame. 
Pride,   courage,   strength,   its    power  could 

tame. 
Faint  with  despondence^  worn  with  toil, 
They  sink  upon  the  burning  soil, 
Reeign'd,  amidst  those  realms  of  gloom* 
To  find  their  deathbed  and  their  tomb.' 

But  onward  still  t— yon  distant  spot 
Of  verdure  can  deceive  you  not; 
Ton  palms,  which  tremulously  seem'd 
Reflected  as  the  waters  gleam'd, 

*  The  extreme  langnor  and  deepondeno^  produced  b;  tte 
Simoom,  even  when  Ita  effiseti  are  not  fiUal,  baie  been  d** 
scribed  by  many  traireDen. 
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Along  th'  hoiizon's  Yerge  display'd, 
StOl  rear  their  Blender  oolonnade — 
A  hadiauk,  gaiding  o'er  the  plain 
The  GuBTBo's  ezhsoBted  train* 
Fair  is  that  little  Isle  of  BliflB 
The  desert's  emerald  oasis  1 
A  ninhow  on  the  torrent's  wave, 
A  gem  emboeom'd  in  the  grave^ 
A  winhesm  on  a  stoimy  day 
In  beauty'a  image  mic^t  oonyey  ! 
Beaaty,  in  honx>r's  Ixg  that  sleepe. 
While  silenoe  round  her  Tigil  keeps. 

Bfls^  weaiy  pilgrims  I  calmly  laid 
To  shunber  in  th'  acacia  shade : 
Ba^  nhete  the  shrabs  yoor  camels  bruise 
Their  aromatic  breath  diffuse ; 
Where  softer  light  the  smibeams  pour 
Throof^  the  tall  palm  and  sycamore; 
And  the  ridi  date  luxuriant  spreads 
Its  pendant  clusters  o'er  your  heads. 
Natare  once  more,  to  seal  your  eyes, 
MonnurB  her  sweetest  lullabies ; 
Again  each  heart  the  music  hails 
Of  rustling  leayee  and  sighing  gales : 
Andoht  to  AiHc%  child  how  dear 
The  Toioe  of  fountains  gushing  near ! 
Sweet  be  your  slumbers  I  and  your  dreams 
Of  waving  groves  and  rippling  streams  t 
Vut  be  the  serpent^s  venom'd  ooH 
Vtom  the  brief  respite  won  by  toU ; 
Far  be  the  awful  shades  of  those 
Who  deep  beneath  the  sands  repose— 
The  hosta^  to  whom  the  deeerif s  breath 
Bore  swift  and  stem  the  call  of  death. 
Sleep  I  nor  may  scorching  blast  invade 
The  f^nshness  of  the  acacia  shade. 
But  gdee  of  heaven  your  spirits  bless, 
Witii  life  B  beat  bahn— Foigetftilness ! 
Tin  ni^  from  many  an  urn  diffuse 
The  treasttxee  of  her  world  of  dewB. 

The  day  hath  dosed— the  moon  on  high 
Walks  in  her  doudless  nugesty. 
A  thousand  stars  to  Afric's  heaven 
Soena  magnificence  have  given — 
Pare  beacons  of  the  sky,  whose  flame 
Shines  forth  etenially  the  same. 
Blest  be  their  beams,  whose  holy  lig^t 
Shan  guide  the  camel's  footsteps  rights 
And  lead,  aa  with  a  track  divine, 
The  pilgrim  to  his  prophet's  shrine  ! 
*^BiBe  t  bid  your  Isle  of  Palms  adieu  ! 
Ajpun  your  lonely  march  pursue. 


WhUe  airs  of  night  are  freshly  blowinf^ 
And  heavens  with  softer  beauty  glowing. 

Tis  silenoe  all :  the  solanm  scene 
WeazB,  at  each  step,  a  ruder  mien ; 
For  giant-rocks,  at  distance  pfled. 
Cast  their  deep  shadows  o'er  the  wild. 
Darkly  they  rise — what  eye  hath  view'd 
The  caverns  of  their  solitude  1 
Away  I  within  those  awful  cells 
The  savage  lord  of  Afric  dwells  ! 
Heard  ye  his  voice? — ^the  lion's  roar 
Swells  as  when  InllowB  break  on  shore. 
Well  may  the  camel  shake  with  fear. 
And  the  steed  pant — ^his  foe  is  near. 
Haste  1  light  the  torch,  bid  watchfires  throw 
Far  o'er  the  waste,  a  ruddy  glow; 
Keep  vigil — guard  the  bright  array 
Of  flames  that  scare  him  flrom  his  prey ; 
Tnthin  their  magic  drcle  press, 
0  wanderers  of  the  wilderness  1 
Heap  hi^  the  pile,  and  by  its  blaze. 
Tell  the  wild  tales  of  elder  days, — 
Arabia's  wond'rous  lore,  that  dwells 
On  warrior  deeds  and  wizard  spells ; 
Enchanted  domes,  mid  scenes  like  these, 
Rising  to  vanish  vdth  the  breeze ; 
Gardens;,  whose  fruits  are  gems,  that  shed 
Their  light  where  mortal  may  not  tread ; 
And  spirits,  o'er  whose  pearly  halls 
Th'  eternal  billow  heaves  and  fiills. 
— With  charms  like  these,  of  mystic  power, 
Watchers  1  beguile  the  midnight  hour. 

Slowly  that  hour  hath  roU'd  away. 
And  star  by  star  vdthdraws  its  ray. 
Dark  children  of  the  sun  t  again 
Tour  own  rich  orient  hails  his  reign. 
He  comes,  but  veil'd — ^with  sanguine  g^are 
Tinging  the  mists  that  load  the  air ; 
Sounds  of  dismay,  and  signs  of  flame, 
Th'  approaching  hurricane  proclaim. 
Tis  death's  red  banner  streams  on  high — 
Fly  to  the  rocks  for  shdter !— -fly  1 
Lo  f  daxk'ning  o'er  the  fiery  skies, 
The  pillars  of  the  desert  rise  I 
On,  in  terrific  grandeur  wheeling, 
A  giant-host,  the  heavens  concealing, 
They  move,  like  mighty  genii-forms, 
Towering  immense  midst  clouds  and  storms. 
Who  shall  escape ! — ^with  awfiil  force 
The  whirlwind  bears  them  on  their  course ; 
They  join,  they  rush  resistless  on-^ 
The  landmarks  of  the  plain  are  gone; 
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The  steps,  the  forms,  from  earth  effiu)ed, 
Of  thoee  who  trod  the  burning  waste ! 
All  whehn'd,  all  hush'd  ! — none  left  to  bear 
Sad  record  how  they  periah'd  there  1 
Ko  stone  their  tale  of  death  shall  tell — 
The  desert  guards  its  mysteries  well ; 
And  o*er  th'  unfiithom'd  sandy  deep. 
Where  low  their  namelees  relics  sleep, 
Oft  shall  the  fiiture  pilgrim  tread, 
Nor  know  his  steps  are  on  the  dead. 


MAMUS  AMONGST  THE  RUINS  OP 
GARTHAQK 

['*  Ifuliis,  daring  the  tfane  of  bb  nB»,  Meldng  raftige  in 
Africa,  had  landed  at  Garthage,  when  an  officer,  lent  by  the 
Roman  goveraor  of  Africa,  came  and  thos  addrened  Urn  i~~ 
**  Marios,  loome  fttNm  the  Pnetor  SextiUm,  to  tell  yoa  that 
be  fort>lds  yoo  to  eet  fo(^  in  AlHea.  If  you  obqr  not,  be  win 
■oppott  the  Benate'e  decrae,  and  treat  yon  as  a  public  enemy.** 
Marios,  npon  bearing  this,  was  strack  dumb  with  grief  and 
Indignation.  He  uttered  not  a  word  for  some  time,  but  re- 
garded the  officer  with  a  menacing  aqieet  At  length  the 
officer  inquired  what  answer  be  should  cany  to  the  gOTemor. 
**  Go  and  ten  Urn,'*  said  the  unfortunate  man,  with  a  sigh, 
**  that  thou  bast  seen  the  exiled  Marinssltting  on  the  ruins 
of  Oerthage.'*~Px.irrAiicB.] 

'TWAS  noon,  and  Afrio's  dawsling  sun  on  hi^ 
With  fierce  resplendence  fill'd  th'  unclouded  sky; 
No  zephyr  waved  the  palm's  majestic  head. 
And  smooth  alike  the  seas  and  deserts  spread ; 
While  desolate,  beneath  a  blase  of  light, 
Silent  and  lonely,  as  at  dead  of  nighty 
The  wreck  of  Carthage  lay.    Her  prostrate  fanes 
Had  strew'd  their  precious  marble  o'er  the  plains ; 
Daik  weeds  and  grass  the  column  had  o'eigrown, 
The  lizard  bask'd  upon  the  altar  stone ; 
Whelm'd  by  the  ruins  of  their  own  abodes, 
Had  sunk  the  forms  of  heroes  and  of  gods ; 
While  near— dxead  offl^ring  of  the  burning  day  I 
Coil'd  midst  forsaken  halls  the  serpent  lay. 

There  came  an  ezUe^  long  by  &te  pursued. 
To  shelter  in  that  awfiil  solitude. 
Well  did  that  wanderer's  high  yet  fiided  mien 
Suit  the  sad  grandeur  of  the  desert  scene . — 
Shadow'd,  not  veU'd,  by  locks  of  wintiy  snow. 
Pride  sat^  still  mighty,  on  his  fuxrow'd  brow ; 
Tune  had  not  qnench'd  the  tenois  of  his  eye, 
Nor  tamed  his  g^ce  of  fierce  ascendency ; 
While  the  deep  meaning  of  his  features  told 
Ages  of  thought  had  o'er  his  spirit  roU'd, 
Nor  dimm'd  the  &re  that  might  not  be  controU'd ; 
And  still  did  power  inyest  his  stately  form. 
Shattered*  but  yet  unconquer^d,  by  ^e  stonn. 


— ^But  slow  his  step— and  where,  not  yet  o'w 

thrown. 
Still  tower'd  a  pillar  midst  the  waste  alone, 
Eunt  with  long  toil,  his  weary  limbs  be  laid. 
To  slumber  in  its  solitary  shade. 
He  slept — and  dazkly,  on  his  brief  repose, 
Th*  indignant  genius  of  the  scene  aroee. 
Clouds  robed  his  dim  unearthly  fonn,  and  9pxad 
Mysterious  gloom  around  his  crownlesB  head, 
CrownlesB,  but  regal  stilL    With  stem  disdain, 
The  kingly  shadow  aeem'd  to  lift  his  chain, 
Qaced  on  the  palm,  his  andent  sceptre  ton, 
And  his  eye  kindled  with  immortal  seem ! 

"And  sleep'st  thou,  Roman t"  cried  his  Yoke 

austere; 
"  Shall  son  of  Latium  find  a  refoge  A«fvf 
Awake  1  arise  I  to  speed  the  hour  of  Fsie^ 
When  Bome  shall  fiill,  as  Carthage  desolate ) 
Go  I  with  her  children's  fiower,  the  free,  tbo 

braye. 
People  the  silent  chambers  of  the  grays : 
So  shall  the  course  of  agee  yet  to  be^ 
More  swiftly  waft  the  day,  ayenging  me ! 

"  Tee,  fix)m  the  awfiil  gulf  of  years  to  oom«, 
I  hear  a  yoice  that  propheeiee  her  doom ; 
I  see  the  trophies  of  her  pride  decay. 
And  her  long  line  of  triumphs  pass  away, 
Lost  hi  the  depths  of  time — while  sinks  the  siar 
That  led  her  march  of  heroes  tram  b£u  I 
Lo  1  finom  the  fi?ozen  forests  of  the  North, 
The  sons  of  shuighter  pour  in  myriads  forth ! 
Who  shall  awake  the  mighty  1 — ^will  thy  woe, 
(Sty  of  thrones !  disturb  the  realms  below  1 
Call  on  the  dead  to  hear  thee  1  let  thy  crieB 
Simmion  their  shadowy  legions  to  arise, 
Array  the  ghosts  of  conquerors  on  thy  walia ! 
— ^Barbarians  reyel  in  their  ancient  halla^ 
And  their  lost  children  bend  the  subject  knee, 
IGdst  the  proud  tombs  and  trophies  of  the  finee. 
Bird  of  the  sun  1  dread  eagle  I  bom  on  higli, 
A  creature  of  the  empyreal — thou,  whose  eye 
Was  lightning  to  the  earth — ^whoee  pinion  waved 
In  haughty  triumph  o'er  a  world  enslayed; 
Sink  finom  thy  heayens !  for  glory's  noon  ia  o'er, 
And  rushing  storms  shall  bear  thee  on  no  more ! 
Closed  ia  thy  regal  course — thy  crest  is  ton, 
And  thy  plume  banish'd  from  the  realms  of  morn. 
The  shaft  hath  reach'd  thee  I— rest  with  chiefs 

and  kings. 
Who  oonquer'd  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings ; 
Sleep  1  while  thy  foes  exult  around  their  prayi 
And  share  thy  glorious  heritage  of  day  1 
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Bat  daiker  yeuB  shall  mingle  with  the  past» 
And  deeper  yengeanoe  ehall  be  mine  at  last 
O'er  the  seven  hills  I  see  destruotion  spread. 
And  Empire's  widow  veils  with  dust  her  head. 
Her  gods  foraake  each  desolated  shrine. 
Her  temples  moolder  to  the  earth,  like  mine : 
Midst  &Uen  palaces  she  sits  alone, 
Cklling  heroic  shades  from  ages  gone. 
Or  bids  the  nations  nudst  her  deserts  wait 
To  learn  the  fearful  oracles  of  Fate  ! 

"Stillsleep'st  thou,  Romant  Sonof  Victoiy,  rise ! 
Wake  to  obey  th'  avenging  Destinies  t 
Shed  by  thy  mandate,  soon  thy  country's  blood 
Shall  swell  and  darken  Tiber's  yellow  flood  ! 
My  children's  mands  call — awake  I  prepare 
The  feast  they  claim  ! — exult  in  Rome's  despair  1 
Be  thine  ear  closed  against  her  suppliant  cries, 
Bid  thy  soul  triumph  in  her  agonies ; 
Let  carnage  revel  e'en  her  shrines  among^ 
Spare  not  the  valiant,  pity  not  the  young  ! 
Haste  !  o'er  her  hills  the  sword's  libatbn  shed, 
And  wreak  the  cone  of  Carthage  on  her  head  I " 

The  vision  flies — a  mortal  step  is  near. 
Whose  echoes  vibrate  on  the  slumberer^s  ear ; 
He  starts,  he  wakes  to  woe — before  him  stands 
Th' unwelcome  messenger  of  harsh  commands^ 
Whose  Altering  accents  teU  the  exiled  chief 
To  seek  on  other  shores  a  home  for  grief. 
— ^ent  the  wanderer  sat — but  on  his  cheek 
The  buining  g^owfiurmore  than  words  might  speak ; 
And,  from  the  kindling  of  his  eye,  there  broke 
Language  where  all  th'  indignant  soul  awoke. 
Till  his  deep  thought  found  voice :  then,  calmly 

stem. 
And  sovereign  in  despair,  he  cried,  "  Return  ! 
Tell  him  who  sent  thee  hither,  thou  hast  seen 
Harins,  the  exile,  rest  where  Oarthage  once  hath 

been  !" 
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▲  TBAOMENT. 

Thb  nxwnbeam,  quivering  o'er  the  wave. 
Sleeps  in  pale  gold  on  wood  and  hill. 

The  wild  wind  slumbets  in  its  cave, 
And  heaven  is  doudless— earth  is  stiU  t 

The  pile  thst  crowns  yon  savage  height 

^^nth  hattlements  of  Gothic  mighty 
Bises  in  softer  pomp  army'd. 
Its  massy  towen  half  lost  in  ahade^ 

Half  touch'd  with  mellowing  light  I 


The  rays  of  night,  the  tbts  of  time, 

Soft-mingling  on  its  dark-gray  stona^ 
O'er  its  rude  strength  and  mien  sublime^ 

A  placid  smile  have  thrown. 
And  far  beyond,  where  wild  and  high. 
Bounding  the  pale  blue  summer  sky, 
A  mountain  vista  meeta  the  eye^ 
Its  daik,  luxuriant  woods  assume 
A  pencil'd  shade,  a  softer  gloom : 
Its  jutting  diffii  have  oau^t  the  light, 
Its  torrents  glitter  through  the  night, 
While  every  cave  and  deep  recess 
Frowns  in  more  shadowy  awfrdneas. 
Scarce  moving  on  the  glassy  deep 
Ton  gallant  vessel  seems  to  sleep ; 

But  darting  from  its  side. 
How  swiftly  does  its  boat  design 
A  slender,  silvery,  waving  line 

Of  radiance  o'er  the  tide  f 
No  sound  is  on  the  summer  seas. 

But  the  low  dashing  of  the  oar. 
And  fiiintly  sighs  the  midnight  breese 

Through  woods  that  fringe  the  rocky  shora. 
That  boat  has  reach'd  the  nlent  bay-^ 
The  «<n*>>ing  oar  has  ceased  to  play ; 
The  breeze  has  murmured  and  has  died 
In  forest  shades,  on  ocean's  tide. 
No  step,  no  tone,  no  breath  of  sound 
Disturbs  the  loneliness  profound ; 
And  midnight  spreads  o'er  earth  and  main 

A  calm  so  holy  and  so  deep. 
That  voice  of  mortal  were  profane 

To  break  on  nature's  sleep  1 
It  is  the  hour  for  thought  to  soar 

High  o'er  the  doud  of  earthly  woes ; 
For  rapt  devotion  to  adore — 

For  passion  to  repose ; 
And  virtue  to  foiget  her  tears^ 
In  visions  of  sublimer  spheres  I 
For  oh  1  those  transient  gleams  of  heaYen, 
To  calmer,  purer  spirits  given. 
Children  of  hallow'd  peace,  are  known 
In  solitude  and  shade  alone  t 
Like  flowers  that  shun  the  blaae  of  noon. 
To  blow  beneath  the  midnight  moon. 
The  garish  world  they  will  not  bless. 
But  only  live  in  loneHness  1 

Hark  1  did  some  note  of  plaintive  swell 

Melt  on  the  stillness  of  the  sir  1 
Or  was  it  fimcy's  powerflil  spell 

That  woke  such  sweetness  therat 
For  wild  and  distant  it  arose, 
Like  sounds  that  bless  the  bard's  repose^ 
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When  in  lone  wood,  or  moBSJ  cave. 
He  dreams  beside  some  fountain  wave. 
And  faliy  worlds  delight  the  eyes 
Wearied  with  life's  realities. 

Was  it  illusion  1    Tet  again 
Rises  and  Mis  th'  enchanted  strain. 

Mellow,  and  sweet,  and  faint — 
As  if  some  spirit's  touch  bad  given 
The  soul  of  sound  to  haip  of  heaven 

To  soothe  a  dying  saint ! 
Is  it  the  mermaid's  distant  shell, 

Warbling  beneath  the  moonlit  wave  ? 
— Such  witching  tones  might  lure  full  well 

The  seaman  to  his  grave  1 
Sure  finom  no  mortal  touch  ye  rise. 
Wild,  softy  aerial  melodies  1 
— Is  it  the  song  of  woodland-fiiy 

From  spany  grot>  or  haunted  bower] 
Haik  I  floating  on,  the  magic  lay 

Draws  near  yon  ivied  tower ! 
Now  nearer  still,  the  listening  ear 
May  catch  sweet  harp-notes,  fitint  yet  dear ; 
And  accents  low,  as  if  in  fear, 

Thus  murmur,  half  suppressed  :— 
"  Awake  !  the  moon  is  bright  on  high, 
The  sea  is  calm,  the  bark  ia  nigh. 

The  world  is  hush'd  to  rest  r 
Then  sinks  the  voice — the  strain  is  o'er, 
Its  last  low  cadence  dies  along  the  shore. 

Fair  Bertha  heara  th'  expected  song. 
Swift  from  her  tower  she  glides  along ; 
No  e<^o  to  her  tread  awakes, 
Her  fiuzy  step  no  slumber  breaks ; 
And,  in  that  hour  of  silenoe  deep. 
While  all  around  the  dews  of  sleep 
O'erpower  each  sense,  each  eyelid  steep, 
Quick  throbs  her  heart  with  hope  and  fear. 
Her  dark  eye  ghstens  with  a  tear. 
Half-wavering  now,  the  varying  cheek 
And  sudden  pause  her  doubts  bespeak. 
The  lip  now  flush'd,  now  pale  as  death. 
The  trembling  fiiame,  the  fluttering  breath  I 
Oh  !  in  that  moment,  o'er  her  soul 
What  struggling  passions  claim  control  f 
Fear,  duty,  love,  in  conflict  high. 
By  turns  have  won  th'  ascendency ; 
And  as,  all  tremulously  bright. 
Streams  o*er  her  fieuM  the  beam  of  nighty 
What  thousand  miz'd  emotions  play 
O'er  that  fair  fiuse,  and  melt  away. 
Like  forms  whose  quick  suooession  gleams 
O'er  fimo/s  rainbow-tinted  dreams ; 


Like  the  swift  glancing  lights  that  rise 
Midst  the  wild  cloud  of  stormy  skies. 

And  traverse  ocean  o'er; 
So  in  that  fbll,  impassion'd  eye 
The  changeful  meanings  rise  and  die^ 

Just  seen — and  then  no  more ! 
But  oh  I  too  short  that  pause.    Again 
Thrills  to  her  heart  that  witching  strain :— 
"  Awake  1  the  midnight  moon  is  bright  : 
Awake!  the  moments  wing  their  fii^^t ; 

Haste  1  or  they  speed  in  vain  1" 

0  call  of  Love  I  tiiy  potent  spell 
O'er  that  weak  heart  prevails  too  well ; 
The  "still  small  voice"  is  heard  no  more 
That  pleaded  duty's  cause  before^ 
And  fear  is  hush'd,  and  doubt  is  gone. 
And  pride  forgot^  and  reason  flown  1 
Her  cheek,  whose  colour  came  and  fled, 
Resumes  its  warmest,  brightest  red. 
Her  step  its  quick  elastic  tread. 

Her  eye  its  beaming  smile  1 
Through  lonely  court  and  silent  hall, 
Flits  her  light  shadow  o'er  the  wall ; 
And  still  that  low,  harmonious  call 

Melts  on  her  ear  the  while  ! 
Though  love's  quick  ear  alone  oould  tell 
The  words  its  acoents  faintly  swell : — 
"  Awake  1  while  yet  the  lingering  nig^t 
And  stars  and  seas  befriend  our  flight: 

Oh!  haste,  while  all  is  well!" 

The  halls,  the  courts,  the  gates,  are  past, 
She  gains  the  moonlit  beach  at  last 
Who  waits  to  guide  her  trembling  feetl 
Who  flies  the  fugitive  to  greetl 
He,  to  her  youthful  heart  endeared 
By  all  it  e'er  had  hoped  and  fear'd. 
Twined  with  each  wish,  with  eveiy  thou^t 
Each  day-dream  fancy  o'er  had  wrought, 
Whose  tints  portray  with  flattering  skill 
What  brighter  worlds  alone  fulfil  t 
— ^Alas  1  that  aught  so  fiur  should  fly 
Thy  blighting  wand.  Reality  I 

A  chieftun's  mien  her  Osbert  bore, 
A  pilgrim's  lowly  robes  he  wore — 
Disguise  that  vainly  strove  to  hide 
Bearing  and  glance  of  martial  pride : 
For  he  in  many  a  batUe-scene, 
On  many  a  rampart  breach  had  been ; 
"Had  sternly  smiled  at  danger  nigh. 
Had  seen  the  valiant  bleed  and  die> 
And  proudly  rear'd  on  hostQe  tower. 
Midst  fialchion  dash  and  arrowy  shower, 
Britannia's  banner  hig^  1 
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And  tfaoog^  some  ancient  fend  bad  taught 

Ha  Bertha's  aire  to  loathe  his  name, 
Hon  noUe  ivamor  nerer  fought 

For  ^oefa  prize  or  England'a  fimie. 
And  well  hia  daik,  oommanding  eye. 

And  form  and  step  of  stately  grace, 
Accorded  with  achJerementB  high, 
Soul  of  emprise  and  chiralxy, 

Bri^t  name^  and  generous  race  1 
His  cheek,  embrown'd  by  many  a  son, 
Tdb  a  proud  tale  of  glory  won. 
Of  Tigfl,  march,  and  combat  rude. 
Valour,  and  toil,  and  fortitude  ! 
E'en  while  yooth'a  earliest  blushes  threw 
Warm  o*er  that  cheek  their  yivid  hue, 
Hia  gaDant  soul,  his  stripling  form. 
Had  braved  the  battle's  rudest  storm ; 
When  Eog^d's  conquering  archers  stood, 
Asd  dyed  thy  plain,  Poitiers  I  with  blood. 
When  flhiveir'd  axe,  and  doren  shield. 
And  shattered  helmet^  strew'd  the  field. 
And  France  aronnd  her  king  in  Tain 
Had  maishair  d  tbIout^s  noblest  train — 
In  ^lat  dread  strife  his  lightning  eye 
Had  flashed  wxth  transport  keen  and  high, 
And  midBt  the  batae's  wildest  tide, 
llirobb'd  his  young  heart  with  hope  and  pride. 

Alike  that  fearless  heart  could  brave 
Death  on  the  war-field  or  the  wave ; 
Alike  in  tournament  or  fight. 
That  ardent  q;nrit  ibund  delight  I 
Tet  oft,  midst  hostQe  scenes  afiu-, 

Bri^t  o'er  bis  soul  a  vision  came. 
Rising  like  some  benignant  star, 
On  stormy  seaa  or  plains  of  war, 

To  soothe,  with  hopes  more  dear  than  fimie. 

The  heart  that  throbb'd  to  Bertha's  name  1 
And  midst  the  wildest  rage  of  fight, 
And  in  the  deepest  calm  of  night. 
To  her  his  thou^ts  would  wing  their  fiight 

^^^th  fond  devotion  warm ; 
Oft  would  those  growing  thoughts  portray 
Some  home,  from  tumults  fiar  away, 

<3raoed  with  that  angel  form  f 
And  now  his  spizit  fondly  deems 
FolfilTd  its  lovelisBt^  dearest  dreams  ! 

Wh<^  with  pale  cheek,  and  locks  of  snow, 
In  nnnstrel  garb  attends  the  chief? 

The  moonbeam  on  his  thoughtful  brow 
Bereab  a  shade  of  grief 

SoRow  and  time  have  touch'd  his  fiice 

With  mournftd  yet  majestic  grace. 


Soft  as  the  melancholy  smile 
Of  sunset  on  some  ruin'd  pile  ! 
— ^It  is  the  bard,  whose  song  had  power 
To  lure  the  maiden  from  her  tower — 
The  bard,  whose  wild  inspiring  lays. 
E'en  in  gay  childhood's  earliest  days, 
First  woke,  in  Osbert's  kindling  breast, 
The  flame  that  wiU  not  be  represt, 
The  pulse  that  throl^  for  praise  f 
Those  lays  had  banish'd  from  his  eye 
The  bright  soft  tears  of  infancy, 
Had  soothed  the  boy  to  calm  repose. 
Had  hush'd  his  bosom's  earliest  woes ; 
And  when  the  light  of  thought  awoke. 
When  first  young  reason's  day-spring  broke, 
More  powerful  stiU,  they  bade  arise 
BUs  spirit's  burning  energies  ! 
Then  the  bright  dream  of  glory  warm'd. 
Then  the  loud  pealing  war-song  charm'd. 
The  legends  of  each  martial  line. 
The  battle-talee  of  Palestine : 
And  oft,  since  then,  hi$  deeds  had  proved 
Themes  of  the  lofty  lays  he  loved  1 
Now,  at  triumphant  love's  command. 
Since  Osbert  leaves  his  native  land. 
Forsaking  glory's  high  career 
For  her  than  glory  fiar  more  dear ; 
Since  hope's  gay  dream  and  meteor  ray 
To  distant  r^ons  point  his  way, 
That  there  Affection's  hands  may  dress 
A  fiiiry  bower  for  happiness ; 
That  fond  devoted  bard,  though  now 
Time's  wintery  garland  wreathes  his  brow, 
Though  quench'd  the  sunbeam  of  his  eye, 
And  fled  his  spirit's  buojrancy, 
And  strength  and  enterprise  are  post, 
Still  foUows  constant  to  the  last ! 
Though  his  sole  wish  was  but  to  die 
Midst  the  calm  scenes  of  days  gone  by, 
And  all  that  haUows  and  endears 
The  memory  of  departed  years — 
Sorrow,  and  joy,  and  time,  have  twined 
To  those  loved  scenes  his  pensive  mind ; 
Ah  !  what  can  tear  the  links  apart 
That  bind  his  chieftain  to  his  heart  t 
What  smile  but  hii  with  joy  can  light 
The  eye  obscured  by  age's  night  1 
Last  of  a  loved  and  honoured  line. 
Last  tie  to  earth  in  life's  decline, 
TiU  death  its  lingering  spark  shaU  dim. 
That  fidthfiil  eye  must  gaze  on  him  ! 

Silent  and  swift,  with  footstep  light, 
Haste  on  those  fiigitives  of  night. 
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They  reach  the  boat— the  rapid  oar 
Soon  wafte  them  from  the  wooded  shore: 
The  bark  is  gain'd  1    A  gallant  few, 
Vaasals  of  Osbert^  form  its  crew ; 
The  pennant,  in  the  moonlight  beam, 

With  soft  Bufifufiion  glows ; 
From  the  white  sail  a  silvery  gleam 

Falls  on  the  wave's  repoae ; 
Long  shadows  midulating  play, 
From  mast  and  streamer,  o'er  the  bay  ; 
But  stiU  BO  hush'd  the  sommer  air, 
They  tremble,  midst  that  scene  so  fiiir, 
Lest  mom's  first  beam  behold  them  there. 
— ^Wake,  viewless  wanderer  1  breeze  of  night ! 
From  river  wave,  or  mountain  hei^^t, 
Or  dew-bright  conch  of  moss  and  flowers, 
By  haunted  spring  in  forest  bowers  ; 
Or  dost  thou  lurk  in  pearly  cell, 
In  amber  grot^  where  mermaids  dwell. 
And  oavem'd  gems  their  lustre  throw 
O'er  the  red  searflowers'  vivid  glow  1 
Where  treasures,  not  for  mortal  gaze, 
In  solitary  splendour  blaze. 
And  sounds,  ne'er  heard  by  mortal  ear, 
Swell  through  the  deep's  unfathom'd  sphere  1 
What  grove  of  that  mysterious  world 
Holds  thy  light  wing  in  slumber  furl'd  1 
Awake  !  o'er  glittering  seas  to  rove : 
Awake  I  to  guide  the  bark  of  love  ! 
Swift  fly  the  midnight  hours,  and  soon 
Shall  fiule  the  bright  propitious  moon ; 
Soon  shall  the  waning  stars  grow  pale. 
E'en  now — but  lot  the  rustling  sail 
Swells  to  the  new-sprung  ocean  gale  I 
The  bark  glides  on — ^their  fears  are  o'er; 
Becedes  the  bold  romantic  shore. 

Its  features  mingling  &st 
Qaze,  Bertha  1  gaze :  thy  lingering  eye 
May  still  each  lovely  scene  descry 

Of  years  for  ever  past  I 
There  wave  the  woods,  beneath  whose  shade 
With  bounding  step  thy  childhood  play'd. 
Midst  ferny  glades  and  mossy  lawns, 
Free  as  their  native  birds  and  &wns; 
listening  the  sylvan  soimds,  that  float 
On  each  low  breeze,  midst  dells  remote  ~ 
The  ringdove's  deep  melodious  moan, 
The  rustling  deer  in  thickets  lone ; 
The  wild-bee's  hum,  the  aspen's  sigh. 
The  wood-stream's  plaintive  harmony. 
Dear  scenes  of  many  a  sportive  hour. 
There  thy  own  mountains  darkly  tower  1 
Midst  their  gray  rocks  no  glen  so  rude 
But  thou  hast  loved  its  solitude  1 


No  path  so  wild  but  thou  hast  known, 
And  traced  its  rugged  course  alone ! 
The  earliest  wreath  that  bound  thy  hair 
Was  twined  of  glowing  heath-flowers  there. 
There  in  the  day-spring  of  thy  years, 
Undimm'd  by  passions  or  by  tean» 
Oft,  while  thy  bright,  enraptured  eye 
Wandered  o'er  ocean,  earth,  or  sky. 
While  the  wild  breem  that  round  thee  blew, 
Tinged  thy  warm  cheek  with  richer  hua 
Pure  as  the  skies  that  o'er  thy  head 
Their  clear  and  cloudless  azure  spread. 
Pure  as  that  gale  whose  U^t  wing  drew 
Its  freshness  from  the  mountain  dew, 
Qlow'd  thy  young  heart  with  feelings  high, 
A  heaven  of  hallowed  ecsta^  1 
Such  days  were  thine  !  ere  love  had  drawn 
A  cloud  o'er  that  celestial  dawn ! 
As  the  clear  dews  in  morninj^s  beam 
With  soft  reflected  colouring  stream, 
Catch  every  tint  of  eastern  gem 
To  form  the  rose's  diadem, 
But  vanish  when  the  noontide  hour 
Glows  flercely  on  the  shrinking  flower- 
Thus  in  thy  soul  each  calm  delight^ 
Like  mom's  first  dew-drops,  pure  and  bright) 
Fled  swift  from  passion's  blighting  fire, 
Or  linger'd  only  to  expire  1 
Spring  on  thy  native  hills  again 

Shall  bid  neglected  wild-flowers  rise, 
And  caU  forth,  in  each  grassy  glen. 

Her  brightest  emerald  dyes ! 
There  shall  the  lonely  mountain  roa^ 
Wreath  of  the  difBs,  again  disclose; 
Midst  rocky  deUs,  each  well-known  stream 
Shall  sparkle  in  the  summer  beam; 
The  birch,  o'er  precipice  and  cave, 
Its  feathery  foliage  still  shall  wave, 
The  ash  midst  rugged  clefts  unveil 
Its  coral  dusters  to  the  gale^ 
And  autumn  shed  a  warmer  bloom 
O'er  the  rich  heath  and  growing  broooL 
But  thy  light  footstep  there  no  more 
Each  path,  each  din^  shall  e^lore. 
In  vain  may  smile  each  green  recesB, 
— ^Who  now  shall  pierce  its  lonelinefBsl 
The  stream  throu^  shadowy  glens  may  Btiay» 
— ^Who  now  shall  trace  its  glistflning  w^^ 
In  solitude,  in  silenoe  deep. 
Shrined  midst  her  rocks,  shall  Echo  sleep. 
No  lute's  wild  swell  again  hall  rise 
To  wake  her  mystic  melodies. 
All  soft  may  blow  the  mountain  air, 
— It  will  not  wave  thy  graoefiil  hair  1 
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The  moontiin  rose  may  bloom  and  die, 
—It  will  not  meet  thy  miiling  eye ! 
Bat  like  tlioee  aoenee  of  Taniah'd  days, 

Shan  othen  ne'er  delight ; 
Far  brelier  lands  shall  meet  thy  gaze, 

Yet  seem  not  half  so  bright ! 
O'er  the  dim  woodlaade^  fikling  hue 

Still  gleams  yon  Gothic  pile  on  high ; 
Gaze  on,  while  yet  'tie  thine  to  view 

That  home  of  in&ncy  t 
Heed  not  the  night-dew's  chilling  power. 
Heed  not  the  sea-wind's  coldest  hour. 
Bat  peoae  and  linger  on  the  deck, 
W,  of  those  towers  no  trace,  no  speck, 

Ib gleaming  o'er  the  main; 
For  vhen  the  mist  of  mom  shall  rise, 
Blending  the  sea»  the  shore,  the  skies. 
That  home,  once  Taniah'd  from  thine  eyes, 
Shall  bless  them  ne'er  again  1 

Thae  the  dariL  tales  and  songs  of  yore 

lint  with  strange  transport  thrill'd  thy  soul, 
Fen  while  their  fearful  mystic  lore 

F^  thy  warm  cheek  the  life-bloom  stole. 
Ilvere,  while  thy  fether^s  raptured  ear 
Dveit  fondly  on  a  strain  so  dear, 
And  m  his  eye  the  trembling  tear 

Bereal'd  his  spizifs  trance ; 
How  oft^  those  echoing  halls  along. 
Thy  thrilling  Toioe  has  swell'd  the  song — 
Traditkm  wild  of  other  days, 
Ortiouhadoa/s  heroic  lays, 

Or  legend  of  romance ! 
Oh !  Qtany  an  hour  has  there  been  thine, 

Tliat  memory's  pencil  oft  shall  dress 
In  softer  shades^  and  tints  that  shine 

In  meOow'd  loveliness  1 
^Hule  thy  sick  heart,  and  fruitless  tears. 

Shall  mouni,  with  fond  and  deep  regret. 
The  ranahine  of  thine  early  joon, 

Scarce  deem'd  so  radiant — till  it  set  1 
The  cloudless  peace,  unprized  till  gone. 
Hie  bliBB,  tin  Yaniah'd  hardly  known  ! 

Oa  rock  and  tarret»  wood  and  hill, 
Tb«  fading  moonbeams  linger  still , 
W,  fiertha  1  gase  on  yon  gray  tower. 
At  eremqg's  last  and  sweetest  hour, 
^liile  Tarying  still,  the  western  skies 
Hogh'd  the  clear  seas  with  rainbow  dyes, 
^^^h^Me  warm  suffiisions  glow'd  and  paas'd, 
^  richer,  lorelier,  than  the  last 
How  ofty  while  gazing  on  the  deep, 
^  aeem'd  a  heaven  of  peace  to  sleep. 


As  if  its  wave,  so  still,  so  fiur. 

More  frownhag  mien  might  never  wear. 

The  twilight  calm  of  mental  rest 

Would  steal  in  silence  o'er  thy  breast^ 

And  wake  that  dear  and  balmy  sigh 

That  softly  breathes  the  spirit* s  harmony  I 

— Ah  I  ne'er  again  shall  houxa  to  thee  be  given 

Of  joy  on  earth — so  near  allied  to  heaven  1 

Why  starts  the  tear  to  Bertha's  eyel 
Is  not  her  long>loved  Osbert  nigh  1 
Is  there  a  grief  his  voice,  his  smile, 
His  words,  are  fruitless  to  beguile) 
—Oh  1  bitter  to  the  youthfiil  heart, 

That  scarce  a  peng,  a  care  has  known. 
The  hour  when  first  firom  scenes  we  part, 

Where  life's  bright  spring  has  flown  ! 
Forsaking,  o'er  the  world  to  roam. 
That  little  shrine  of  peaoe-Hmr  home  f 
E'en  if  delighted  fency  throw 
O'er  that  cold  world,  her  brightest  glow. 
Fainting  its  untried  paths  with  flowers, 
That  will  not  live  in  earthly  bowers, 
(Too  frail,  too  exquisite,  to  bear 
One  breath  of  life's  nngenial  air ;) 
E'en  if  such  dreams  of  hope  arise 
As  heaven  alone  can  realise^ 
Cold  were  the  breast  that  would  not  heave 
One  sigh,  the  home  of  youth  to  leave ; 
Stem  were  the  heart  that  would  not  swell 
To  breathe  life's  saddeet  word — ^ferewell ! 
Thou^  earth  has  many  a  deeper  woe. 
Though  tears  more  bitter  fer  must  flow. 
That  hour,  whate'er  our  future  lot, 
That  first  fond  grie^  is  ne'er  forgot  I 

Such  was  the  pang  of  Bertha's  hearty 

The  thought,  that  bade  the  teardrop  start; 

And  Osbert  by  her  side 
Heard  the  deep  sigh,  whose  bursting  swell 
Nature's  fond  straggle  told  too  well ; 
And  days  of  friture  bliss  portray'd. 
And  love's  own  eloquence  essa/d. 

To  soothe  his  plighted  bride ! 
Of  bright  Arcadian  scenes  he  tells. 

In  that  sweet  land  to  which  they  fly ; 
The  vine^lad  rocks,  the  fragrant  dells 

Of  blooming  Italy. 
For  he  had  roved  a  pilgrim  there. 
And  gazed  on  many  a  spot  so  feir 
It  seem'd  like  some  enchanted  grove, 
Where  only  peace,  and  joy,  and  lovei, 
Those  exiles  of  the  world,  might  rove. 

And  breathe  its  heavenly  air ; 
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And,  all  unmiz'd  with  ruder  tone, 
Their  ^'wood-notes  wild"  be  heard  alone  1 
Far  finom  the  frown  of  stem  control. 
That  TBinly  would  subdue  the  soul. 
There  shall  their  long-affianced  hands 
Be  join'd  in  consecrated  bands. 
And  in  some  rich,  romantic  Tale, 

Girded  with  heists  of  Alpine  snow. 
Where  citron-woods  enrich  the  gale, 
And  scented  shiubs  their  balm  exhale. 

And  flowering  myrtles  blow ; 
And  midst  the  mulbeny  boughs  on  high 
Weayes  the  wild  vine  her  tapestiy; 
On  some  bright  streamletfs  emerald  side. 
Where  cedars  waye  in  graceful  pride, 
Boeom'd  in  groyes,  their  home  shall  rise, 
A  sheltered  bower  of  paiadise  t 
Thus  would  the  loyer  soothe  to  rest 
With  tales  of  hope  her  anzioos  breast ; 
Nor  yain  that  dear  enchanting  lore 
Her  soul's  bright  yisions  to  restore. 
And  bid  gay  phantoms  of  delight 
Float  in  soft  colouring  o'er  her  sight. 

0  Touth  t  sweet  May-mom,  fled  so  soon. 

Far  blighter  than  life's  loyelieet  noon. 
How  oft  thy  spirit* s  buoyant  power 
Will  triumph,  e'en  in  sorrow's  hour 

Preyailing  o'er  regret  1 
As  rears  its  head  th'  elastic  flower 
Though  the  dark  tempest's  recent  shower 

Hang  on  its  petals  yet  I 

Ah  1  not  so  soon  can  hope's  gay  smile 
The  sged  bard  to  joy  beguile ; 
Those  silent  yean  that  steal  away 
The  cheek's  warm  rose,  the  eye's  bright  ray. 
Win  from  the  mind  a  nobler  prise. 
E'en  all  its  buoyant  eneigies  1 
For  him  the  April  days  are  past, 

When  grief  was  but  a  fleeting  cloud; 
No  transient  shade  will  sorrow  cast. 

When  age  the  spuit's  might  has  bow'd ! 
And,  as  he  sees  the  land  grow  dim. 
That  natiye  land  now  lost  to  him, 
Fix'd  are  his  eyes,  and  dasp'd  his  hands. 
And  long  in  speechless  grief  he  stands : 

So  desolately  calm  his  air. 
He  seems  an  image  wrought  to  bear 
The  stamp  of  deep,  though  hush'd  despair. 
Motion  and  life  no  sign  bespeaks, 
Saye  that  the  night-breeze,  o'er  his  cheeks, 

Just  wayes  his  silyery  hair  1 
Nought  else  could  teach  the  eye  to  know 
Ho  was  no  sculptured  form  of  woe  1 


Long  gazing  o'er  the  dark'ning  floodi 
Pale  in  that  silent  grief  he  stood, 
Till  the  cold  moon  was  waning  &8fc, 

And  many  a  loyely  star  had  died, 
And  the  gray  heayens  deep  shadows  cask 

Far  o'er  the  slumbering  tide; 
And,  robed  in  one  dark  solemn  hue. 
Arose  the  distant  shore  to  yiew. 
Then,  starting  from  his  trance  of  woe» 
Tears,  long  suppressed,  in  freedom  flow, 
While  thus  his  wild  and  plaintiye  stnin 
Blends  with  the  murmur  of  the  main : 

THB  BARD'S  FAREWBLU 

"  Thou  setting  moon !  when  next  thy  rays 
Are  trembling  on  the  shadowy  deep, 
The  land,  now  ftding  from  thy  gaae, 

These  BjeB  in  yain  shall  weep; 
And  wander  o'er  the  lonely  sea, 
And  fix  their  tearful  glance  on  thee— 
On  thee  1  whose  light  so  softly  gleams  [stnami 
Through  the  green  oaks  that  firinge  my  oativa 

"  But  midst  those  ancient  groyes^  no  more 

Shall  I  thy  quivering  lustra  hail; 

Its  plaintiye  strain  my  hsrp  must  poor 

To  swell  a  foreign  gale. 

The  rocks,  the  woods,  whose  echoes  woke 

When  its  fiill  tones  their  staUness  broken 

Deserted  now,  shall  hear  alone 
Thebrook'swildyoiceythewind'smysterioQamoaD. 

"  And  oh  1  ye  flur,  forsaken  halls. 
Left  by  your  lord  to  slow  decay. 
Soon  shall  the  trophies  on  your  walls 

Be  mouldering  hat  away  I 
There  shall  no  choral  songs  resound, 
There  shall  no  festal  board  be  crown'd ; 
But  iyy  wreathe  the  silent  gat^ 
And  all  be  hush'd,  and  cold,  and  desolate. 

"  No  banner  from  the  stately  tower 

Shall  spread  its  blason'd  folds  on  high ; 
There  the  wild  brier  and  summer  flower, 

Unmark'd,  shall  wave  and  die. 
Home  of  the  mighty  1  thou  art  lone, 
The  noonday  of  thy  pride  is  gone, 
And,  midst  thy  solitude  profound, 
A  step  shall  e<^o  like  unearthly  sound ! 

"  From  thy  cold  hearths  no  festal  Uase 
ShoU  fill  the  hall  with  ruddy  U^t, 
Nor  welcome  with  conyivial  roja 
Some  pilgrim  of  the  night 
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fiat  there  Bball  grass  luxunant  spread, 
As  o'er  tlie  dweUings  of  the  dead ; 
And  the  deep  swell  of  ereiy  blast 
Seem  a  wild  diige  for  years  of  grandeur  past 

*  And  I— my  joy  of  life  is  fled, 

Hj  Bpinfs  power,  my  bosom's  glow ; 
Tie  riTea  locks  that  graced  my  head, 

WaTe  in  a  wreath  of  snow  I 
And  where  the  star  of  youth  arose 
I  deem*d  life's  lingering  ray  should  close, 
And  those  loved  trees  my  tomb  o'ershade, 
Benetthwhosearchingbowersmychildhoodplay'd. 

**  Vain  dream  !  that  tomb  in  distant  earth 
Shall  rise,  forsaken  and  forgot ; 
And  thou,  sweet  land  that  gaveet  me  birth  ! 

A  grare  must  yield  me  not. 
Yety  haply,  he  for  whom  I  leave 
Thy  shores,  in  life's  dark  winter  eve. 
When  cold  the  hand^  and  closed  the  lays, 
And  nmte  the  voice  he  loved  to  praise. 
O'er  the  hush'd  harp  one  tear  may  shed, 

And  one  final  garland  o*er  the  minstrel's  bed  V 
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Twis  night  in  Babylon :  yet  many  a  beam. 
Of  lamps  iar  guttering  finom  her  domes  on  high, 
ShoQe^  bristly  mingling  in  Euphrates'  stream 
yrtth  the  desr  stan  of  that  Chaldean  sky, 
Whole  azure  knows  no  doud :  each  whisper'd  sigh 
Ofthe  softnightrbreeze  through  her terracebowers. 
Bore  deepening  tones  of  joy  and  melody. 
O'er  an  illmmned  wilderness  of  flowen ;  [towers 
And  the  glad  city's  voice  went  up  from  all  her 


^  prouder  mirtih  was  in  the  kingly  hall. 
Where  midst  adoring  slaves,  a  gorgeous  band, 
Hi^  at  the  statdy  midnight  festival, 
Belahazzar  sat  enthroned.    There  luxury's  hand 
Had  showei'd  around  all  treasures  that  expand 
Beneath  the  burning  East ;  all  gems  that  pour 
The  sonbeams  back ;  all  sweets  of  many  a  land 
^oee  gales  waft  incense  from  their  spicy  shore 
—Bot  mortal  pride  look'd  on,  and  still  demanded 
more. 

With  richer  zest  the  banquet  may  be  fraught, 
A  loftier  theme  may  swell  the  exulting  strain  ! 


The  lord   of  nations   spoke, — and  forth   were 

brought 
The  spoils  of  Salem's  devastated  fime. 
Thrice-holy  vessels ! — ^pure  from  earthly  stain. 
And  set  apart,  and  sanctified  to  Him 
Who  deign'd  within  the  oracle  to  reign, 
Reveal'd  yet  shadow'd ;  making  noonday  dim, 
To  that  most  glorious  cloud  between  the  cherubim. 

They  came,  and  louder  peal'd  the  voice  of  song. 
And  pride  flash'd  brighter  from  the  kindling  eye . 
And  He  who  sleeps  not  heard  the  elated  throng. 
In  mirth  that  plays  with  thunderbolts^  defy 
TheRockofZion!    fill  the  nectar  high, 
High  in  the  cups  of  consecrated  gold  ! 
And  crown  the  bowl  with  garlands,  ere  they  die, 
And  bid  the  censers  ofthe  temple  hold 
Ofierings  to  Babel's  gods,  the  mighty  ones  of  old! 

Peace  ! — ^is  it  but  a  phantom  of  the  brain. 
Thus  shadow'd  forth,  the  senses  to  appall. 
Ton  fearftd  vision  t    Who  shall  gaze  again 
To  search  its  cause  t    Along  the  illumined  wall. 
Startling  yet  riveting  the  eyes  of  all. 
Darkly  it  moves, — a  hand,  a  human  hand. 
O'er  the  bright  lamps  of  that  resplendent  hall. 
In  silenoe  tracing,  as  a  mystic  wand. 
Words  all  imknown,  the  tongue  of  some  far-distant 
land  I 

There  are  pale  cheeks  around  the  regal  board. 
And  quivering  limbs,  and  whispers  deep  and  low, 
And  fitful  starts ! — ^the  wine,  in  triumph  poured, 
Untasted  foams,  the  song  hath  ceased  to  fiow. 
The  waving  censer  drops  to  earth — and  lo  1 
The  king  of  men,  the  ruler,  girt  with  mirth. 
Trembles  before  a  shadow  1    Say  not  so  ! 
— The  child  of  dust,  with  guilt's  foreboding  sight. 
Shrinks  from  the  dread  Unknown,  the  avenging 
Infinite! 

"But  haste  ye  ! — ^bring  Chaldea's  gifted  seers, 
The  men  of  prescience  1  Haply  to  their  eyes, 
Which  track  thefuture  through  therollingspheres, 
Ton  mystic  sign  may  speak  in  prophedes." 
They  come — ^the  readers  of  the  midnight  skies. 
They  that  gave  voice  to  visions — but  in  vain  1 
StiU  wrapt  in  clouds  the  awful  secret  lies. 
It  hath  no  language  midst  the  starry  train. 
Earth  has  no  gifted  tongue  heaven's  mysteries  to 
explain. 

Then  stood  forth  one,  a  child  of  other  sires. 
And  other  inspiration  1 — one  of  those 
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Who  on  the  wOIowb  hung  their  captive  lyres, 
And  sat  and  wept,  where  Babel's  river  flows. 
His  eye  was  bright,  and  yet  the  pale  repose 
Of  his  pure  features  half  o'erawed  the  mind ; 
Telling  of  inward  myBteries— joys  and  woes 
In  lone  recesses  of  the  soul  enshrined ; 
Depths  of  a  being  seal'd  and  severed  from  mankind. 

Yes !— what  was  earth  to  him,  whose  spirit  pass'd 
Time's  utmost  boundsl  on  whoseunshrinlringw'ght 
Ten  thousand  shapes  of  burning  gloiy  cast 
Their  full  resplendence  1    Kigeety  and  might 
Were  in  his  dreams ;  for  him  the  veil  of  light 
Shrouding  heaven's  inmost  sanctuary  and  throne, 
The  curtain  of  th'  unutterably  bright, 
Was  raised ! — to  him,  in  fearfrj  splendour  shown. 
Ancient  of  Days  I  e'en  Thou  madest  thy  dread 
presence  known. 

He  spoke — ^the  shadows  of  the  things  to  come 
Pass'd  o'er  his  soul : — "  0  King,  elate  in  pride  ! 
Qod  hath  sent  forth  the  writing  of  thy  doom — 
The  one,  the  living  Qod,  by  thee  defied ! 
He,  in  whose  balance  earthly  lords  are  tried. 
Hath  weigh'd,  and  found  thee  wanting.    Tis  do- 
creed 
The  conqueror^s  hands  thy  kingdom  shall  divide, 
The  stranger  to  thy  throne  of  power  succeed  I 
Thy  days  are  ftdl :  they  come, — ^the  Persian  and 
the  Mede  1" 

There  fell  a  moment's  thrilling  silence  round — 
A  breathless  pause  ! — ^the  hush  of  hearts  that  beat. 
And  limbs  that  quiver.    Is  there  not  a  sound, 
A  gathering-cry,  a  tread  of  hurrying  feet  f 
— 'Twas  but  some  echo  in  the  crowded  street, 
Of  fiw-heard  reveliy ;  the  shout,  the  song» 
The  measured  dance  to  music  wildly  sweet, 


^  Ai  originally  wrifeten,  the  followlog  addiUonal  itan 
(•fterwBrdf  omitted)  condudod  this  poem :  — 

FalkBliUMfoltanaHfl  XnUMdiMl^ 
SpoU'd  of  hn  ettmn.  dimanttod  of  ber  state. 
Bte  tint  haUi  mad*  ttM  itovngth  of  lowBit  har  (niil 
Wm|m  hf  har  daad,  mpranaaly  dawlato  I 
She  Uiat  baheld  tba  natioiu  at  har  gate, 
ThronglBglii  iMMiiae**  dMO  Im  eall'd  no  mova 
lady  ofklngdoaaa !    Wbo  diaO  moan  har  fcte  f 
Har  (olH  b  fbll,  har  mareh  of  triumph  o'er— 
What  wldoWd  land  ihall  now  har  widowhood  deplorv  ? 

Bit  thoa  In  rilaneo  I    Thoa  that  wart  anthroned 
On  many  walara  •—thou,  whoM  aogun  rmd 
Tba  iaogvac*  of  tha  plaaata«  aod  dlaofwn'd 
Tba  mishty  Kama  It  Uaioaa  l—veU  thy  baad, 
Daoiihtar  of  Babylon  I  Tba  iword  la  red 
Vrom  thy  daatroyar*!  barfaat,  and  tba  yoha 
la  on  tbaa,  O  moat  proad  l-~t»  thoa  boat  aaM* 
**  I  am,  and  nona  bailda  i  **   Th*  Etamal  tpoka  i 
tby  glory  waa  n  qwil,  thlna  Idol-goda  wan  brokal 


That  speeds  the  stars  their  joyous  oouxw  along- 
Away  1   nor   let   a   dream  distozb  the  fiBital 
throng! 

Peace  yet  again  1    Hark  I  steps  in  tumult  flyingi 
Steeds  rushing  on,  as  o'er  a  battle-field  1 
The  shouts  of  hosto  exulting  or  de^fin^ 
The  press  of  multitudes  that  strive  or  yield  I 
And  the  loud  startling  dash  of  spear  and  ahidd, 
Sudden  as  earthquake's  bunt ;  and,  Uent  vith 

these, 
The  last  wild  shriek  of  those  whose  doom  is  aeai'd 
In  their  fiill  mirth  I— ^  deepening  on  thebneae, 
As  the  long  stormy  roll  of  fiu^advanciog  seas ! 

And  nearer  yet  the  trumpet's  blast  is  sweUiAg, 
Loud,  shrill,  and  savage,  drowning  eveiy  cry; 
And,  lo  I  the  spoiler  in  the  regal  dwelling, 
Death — bunting  on  the  halls  of  rereliy  1 
Ere  on  their  brows  one  fragile  rose-leaf  die, 
The  sword  hath  raged  through  joy's  deroted 

train; 
Era  one  bright  star  be  faded  from  the  sky, 
Red  flames,  like  bannera,  wave  from  dome  aod 

fime; 
Empire  is  lost  and  won — Belahaaar  with  the 

slain.^ 

[Belibaiar^  Fenrt  had  prerioody ban  paUUMd  htki 
ColUcttoH  qrPoema  from  Uving  Authon,  edtted  for  a  btne- 
Tolent  pnrpoae  hj  Mn  Joaniu  BaBBB.—Mmrir,  ^  tt. 

'•  Min  BailU«*a  tohmw  oootained  mmni  poem  bylfa* 
Hemaofl ;  mum  Jeuxd'etprU,  by  tbe  kla  Mia  f>>^'^^ 
Fanihaire,  a  womAn  otnn  wit  and  gsnioi,  In  wbd«ioa*7 
Boott  gnatly  deligfated ;  and,  inter  aUa,  Mr  WDBub  Ho«i- 
■oii*a  eariy  baDad  of  Polydora.  which  bad  bun  crifMr 
pablUMd  under  Sooti'k  anapiea^  in  tfa»  EdiDbo|h  R<W<' 
for  1810.**— LocxBAaT'8  H^  i^SeoU,  nd.  r.  pi  »7. 

It  Is  worthy  of  remanhnnoa  that  Sir  Waltv'a  on  "  Mk- 
dufTi  Croai,'*  and  Soathey'i  Btdy  and  eocentik  rnvn 
rhymason  the  "  CSatamet  of  Lodoar,"  tot  miA  th*  mttt- 
anoe  in  tfie  ooHeellon  retend  to.] 


Balfo  thoB a>ith. O  I«Mll<-«ate ! 
Be  cMhid  with  itranglli,  m  in  ikiac 
R«MW  Um  toatid  «f  harps,  Ih' 
The  mlrih  erttmbi«li  \-4aam 
God  hiUh  radaoB'd  hta  people 
The  eUent  and  the  trampled  AaOarfMi 
Awahe  i— p«t  oo  thgr  baaatlfU  amr» 
O  kmglbtmken  Slon  i--«o  the  lUce 
Send  up  oa  eveiy  wind  thy  choral  mrlod!«! 


And  lift  thj  head  I— Behold  thj 
Redeem'd  ft<om  nUle,  raaeain^  fren  thr 
Lt^t  hath  fvTtaMed  the  hfoue  of  moanlBf  < 
Bhe  thai  on  Jodahl  moaatalM  ««pt  la  ««iai 
Beeaoee  har  ehlldrea  were  not, 
Olrt  with  the  lovely  I  IhrDoghtlv 
OtyofOodl  diaQpaMthehrMal 
And  the  bright  lampe  tiMlr  aetlve 
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Tkaki 


BinjJrt  **  CniiilanHiw  Pilwnlnf.' 


Thi  fires  grew  pole  on  Rome's  deserted  shrines, 

In  the  dim  grot  the  Pfthia's  Yoioe  had  died ; 

-Shoot  for  the  Oity  of  the  Oonstantines, 

The  ruiog  city  of  the  billow-side^ 

The  Gtj  of  the  Oroes  1 — great  ocean's  bridei, 

Oown^d  nxth  her  birth  she  qprung  t    Long  ages 

And  stfll  ihe  look*d  in  g^ory  o'er  the  tidei. 

Which  at  her  Ibet  barberic  riches  cast, 

Pooi'd  hy  the  boming  Easfe^  all  joyously  and  fiist 

n. 
LoQgagea  past  I — they  left  her  porphyry  halls 
S(ill  trod  by  kingly  footsteps.    Gems  and  gold 
Broider*d  her  mantle,  and  her  castled  walls 
Fnwn'd  in  their  strength;  yet  there  were  signs 

ivhichtold 
The  days  were  fiiD.     The  pnre  high  fidth  of  old 
Was  changed;  and  on  her  silken  couch  of  sleep 
She  lay,  and  nmrmnr^d  if  a  rose-leaTs  fold 
I^utoib'd  her  dreams;  and  call'd  her  alayes  to 

keep 
Tbdr  watdi,  that  no  rade  aonnd  might  reach  her 

o'er  the  deep. 

m. 
^  there  are  soonds  that  from  the  regal  dwelling 
Free  hearts  and  ftarieaB  only  may  exdode; 
Tig  not  alooe  the  wind  at  midnight  swelling, 
Breab  on  the  soft  repose  by  Inzory  woo'd  1 
There  are  wnbidden  footsteps^  which  intrude 
Where  the  Ismps  glitter  snd  the  winenmp  flows ; 
^  daiker  hues  have  stain'd  the  marble,  strew'd 
With  the  fiteah  myrtle  and  the  short-lived  rose ; 
And  Man  waOa  bare  rang  to  the  dread  march 
of  foes. 

'  1^  may  of  Mohammed  the  fieoond,  at  the  riege  of 
0»<aiit1eoph,  HM  thronged  with  fiuiatics  of  afl  sicto  and 
«ho  WW  not  onrolled  amongrt  the  legnkr  troo|M. 


IV. 
A  voice  of  mnltitodes  is  on  the  breese, 
Bemote,  yet  solemn  as  the  night-etonn's  roar 
Through  Ida's  giant-innes  I    Across  the  seas 
A  murmur  oomes^  like  that  the  deep  winds  bore 
From  Tempo's  haunted  river  to  the  shore 
Of  the  reed-erown'd  Eurotas;  when,  of  old, 
Dark  Asia  sent  her  battle-myriads  o'er 
Th'  indignant  wave,  which  would  not  be  oontroll'd. 
But  past  the  Persian's  chain  in  boundless  freedom 
roU'd. 

▼. 

And  it  is  thus  again  I    Swift  oars  are  dashing 
The  parted  waters,  and  a  light  is  cast      [flashing 
On  their  white  foam-wreaths,  from  the  sudden 
Of  Tartar  spears,  whose  ranks  are  thiftlc«nmg  fast 
There  swells  a  savage  trumpet  on  the  blasts 
A  music  of  the  deserts,  wild  and  deep, 
Wakening  strange  echoes,  as  the  shores  are  pass'd 
Where  low  midst  Ilion's  dust  her  conquerors  sleep, 
O'erahadowing  with  hi^  names  each  rude  sepul- 
chralheap. 

▼L 

War  from  the  West  t — ^the  snows  on  Thrscian  hills 
Are  loosed  by  Spring's  warm  breath ;  yet  o'c^  the 

lands 
Which  Haamus  girds;  the  chainlees  mountatn-rills 
Pour  down  lees  swiftly  than  the  Modem  bands. 
War  from  the  East  1 — amidst  Arab/s  lone  sands. 
More  lonely  now  the  few  bright  founts  may  be. 
While  Ismael's  bow  is  bent  in  warrioivhands 
Against  the  Qolden  City  of  the  sea.^ 
—Oh  I  for  a  soul  to  fire  thy  dust^  Thermopylae  f 

vn. 
Hear  yet  again,  ye  mighty  I — Where  are  they 
Who,  with  their  green  Olympic  garlands  crown'd, 
Leap'd  up  in  proudly  beautifol  array. 
As  to  a  banquet  gathering,  at  the  sound 
Of  Peraa's  clarion  I    Far  and  joyous  round, 
FVom  the  pine  foresta;  and  the  mountain  snows. 
And  the  low  sylvan  valleya^  to  the  bound 
Of  the  bright  waves;  at  freedom's  voice  they  rose  ! 
— Hath  it  no  thrilling  tone  to  break  the  tomb's 
r^oset 

Tm. 
They  siumberwith  theirswords !— the  olive  shades 
In  v^  are  whispering  their  immortal  tale  I 

Tlie  Saltan  hbnadf  marched  npon  the  dty  from  Adrianople ; 
but  his  army  must  hare  been  principally  eollected  in  the 
Asiatic  proYinoes,  which  he  had  prarloasly  visited. 
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In  v^  the  Bpirit  of  the  past  pervades  [vale. 

The  soft  windfl,  breathing  throu^  each  Grecian 
Tet  must  thou  wake,  though  all  unarm'd  and  pale> 
Devoted  City  1    Lo  I  the  Moslem's  spear. 
Bed, from  its  vintage^  at  thj  gates;  his  sail 
Upon  thj  waves,  his  trumpet  in  thine  ear  1 
— Awake  1    and  summon  thosQi   who  yet  per- 
chance may  hear  I 

IX. 

Be  hush'd,  thou  fiiint  and  feeble  voice  of  weeping  I 
Lift  ye  the  banner  of  the  Cross  on  high. 
And  call  on  chie&,  whose  noble  sires  are  sleeping 
In  their  proud  graves  of  sainted  chivalry. 
Beneath  the  palms  and  cedars,  where  they  sigh 
To  Syrian  gales  1    The  sons  of  each  brave  line 
From  their  baronial  halls  shall  hear  your  cry, 
And  seize  the  arms  which  flashed  round  Salem's 
shrine,  Palestine  1 

And  wield  for  you  the  swords  onoe  waved  for 


All  still,  all  voiceless ! — and  the  billoVs  roar 
Alone  replies  I    Alike  their  soul  is  gone 
Who  shared  the  funeral-feast  on  (Eta's  shore. 
And  thein  that  o'er  the  field  of  Ascalon 
Swell'd  the  crusaders'  hymn  I    Then  gird  thou  on 
Thine  armour.  Eastern  Queen  t  and  meet  the  hour 
Which  waits  thee  ere  the  day's  fierce  work  is  done 
With  a  strong  heart :  so  may  thy  helmet  tower 
Unshiver^d  through  the  storm,  for  generous  hope 
is  power ! 

XL 

But  linger  not, — array  thy  men  of  might  \ 
The  shores,  the  seas,  are  peopled  vdth  thy  foes. 
Arms  through  thy  cypress  groves  are  gleaming 

bright, 
And  the  dark  huntsmen  of  the  wild,  repose 
Beneath  the  shadowy  marble  porticoes 
Of  thy  proud  viUaa.    Neuber  and  more  near. 
Around  thy  walls  the  sons  of  battle  close ; 
Each  hour,  each  moment^  hath  its  sound  of  fear, 
Which  the  deep  gravealone  is  charter'd  not  to  hear ! 

xn. 
Away  I  bring  wine,  bring  odours,  to  the  shade  ^ 
Where  the  tall  pine  and  poplar  blend  on  high  1 

1  "  Hue  vlna,  et  UBgnenta,  et  nimlum  breref 

Florei  amoenc  ferre  Jube  roac.**— Hobacb. 

*  Th«  eaiUe  of  th«  Serm  Towen  is  mentioned  in  the 

Byzantine  Uitory,  aa  early  aa  the  aiztii  century  of  ttie  Chrla- 

tian  era,  as  an  edifice  which  contributed  materially  to  tlie 

defence  of  Constantinople :  and  it  was  ttie  principal  bulwark 


Bring  roses,  exquisite,  but  soon  to  fiwle ! 
Snatch  every  brief  delight, — since  we  must  die  !- 
Tet  is  the  hour,  degenerate  Greeks  1  gone  by, 
For  feast  in  vine-wreath'd  bower  or  pillared  hall; 
Dim  gleams  the  torch  beneath  yoi^  fi^ry  fkj, 
And  deep  and  hollow  is  the  tamboufs  csS,  [bSL 
And  from  the  startled  hand  th'  untssted  cap  will 

xm. 
The  night — ^the  glorious  oriental  ni^t, 
Hath  lost  the  silence  of  her  purple  heaven, 
With  its  dear  stars  I    The  red  artillery's  ligfat, 
Athwart  her  worlds  of  tranquil  Epl^dour  drireo. 
To  the  still  firmament's  expanse  hath  given 
Its  own  fierce  glare,  wherein  each  diff  and  tower 
Starts vnldly  forth;  andnowtheiurisriven  [lower, 
With  thunderbursts,  and  now  dull  emokedoQds 
Veiling  the  gentle  moon,  in  her  most  haUow'd  hour. 

xiv. 

Sounds  from  the  waters^  sounds  upon  the  eirtb, 
Sounds  in  the  air,  of  battle  1    Tet  with  these 
A  voice  is  mingling,  whose  deep  tones  give  biitb 
To  fiiith  and  courage  I    From  luxurious  eue 
A  gallant  few  have  started  I  O'er  the  mu,  [ogn; 
From  the  Seven  Towers,*  their  banner  vaveBits 
And  Hope  is  whispering  in  the  joyous  bieei^ 
Which  plays  amidst  its  foMs.  That  voice  was  fitM; 
I%y  soul  was  on  that  bond,  devoted  Con8tintiD& 


Was  Bome  thy  parent)    Didst  thou  eatch  from  icr 
The  fire  that  lives  in  thine  undaunted  eye! 
— ^That  dty  of  the  throne  and  sepoldire 
Hath  given  proud  lessons  how  to  reign  and  die ! 
Heir  of  the  CSnaars  t  did  that  lineage  hi^; 
Which,  as  a  trimnph  to  the  grave,  hath  pasa'd 
With  its  long  march  of  spectred  imagery,' 
Th'  heroic  mantle  o'er  thy  spirit  cast! 
Thou  1  of  an  eagle-race  the  noblest  and  the  Itfi ! 

XVL 

Vain  dreams  I  Upon  that  spirit  hath  descended 
Light  from  the  living  Fountain,  whence  eaeb 

thought 
Springs  pure  and  holy  1  In  that  eye  is  blended 
A  spark,  with  earth's  triumphal  memories  frsog^^ 
And,  &r  vrithin,  a  deeper  meaning,  cangbt 

of  the  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  In  thtkttf  p«i«i* 
oftheempire^  ForadeM7iptionofthiiboildinf,<wF<H>«"- 
vuxB'B  Travdi, 

•  An  aUnsion  to  the  Roman  costom  of  cBRying  &>  P*" 
cenlon,  at  the  ftinerab  of  their  grsat  men.  the  iBtt<«  of*^ 
anoeetork 
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From  woridfl  unseen.    A  hope,  a  lofty  trusty 
Whose  mtiiigrplsoe  on  buoyant  wing  is  sought 
(Though  thioDgh  its  veil  seen  darkly  from  the 
dost)  [the  just. 

Li  ntina  iriiera  Time  no  more  hath  power  upon 

xm. 
lliaee  were  proud  days,  when  on  the  battle-plain, 
And  in  the  sun*8  bri^t  hee,  and  midst  th'  array 
Of  sweetruck  hoetey  and  drded  by  the  slain, 
Tlw  fiomaa  cast  hia  gtittering  mail  away,^ 
And  while  a  silence,  as  of  midnight^  lay 
O'er  biffsthlesB  thousands  at  his  voice  who  started, 
Caiird  on  the  unseen  terrific  powers  that  sway 
Theheif^ts,  the  depths,  the  shades;  then,  fear- 

lesfrhearted. 
Girt  on  his  robe  of  death,  and  for  the  grave  de- 
parted! 

xviu. 
Bat  then,  around  him  as  the  javelins  rush'd. 
From  earth  to  heaven  swell'd  up  the  loud  acclaim ; 
And,  ere  his  heart* a  Isst  free  libation  gush'd. 
With  a  bri^t  smile,  the  warrior  caught  Ms  name 
FkHloating  on  the  winds  I    And  Victoxy  came, 
And  made  the  hour  of  that  immortal  deed 
A  life,  in  fiery  feeling  I    Valour's  aim 
Had  Boo^t  no  loftier  guerdon.    Thus  to  bleed 
Waa  to  be  Bome*s  hi^^  star ! — He  died — and  had 
his  meed. 


But  pnise— and  dearer,  holier  pndae  be  theirs, 

Who,  in  the  stfllnem  and  the  solitude 

Of  heaita  presif  d  earthwards  by  a  weight  of  cares, 

Uncheei'dby  Fame's  proud  hope,  th*  ethereal  food 

Of  restleBB  enexgieB,  ond  only  viewed 

Bj  Him  whose  eye,  from  his  eternal  throne, 

h  on  the  soul's  dark  places ;  have  subdued 

And  Tow'd  thomselvea  with  strength  till  then 

unknown. 
To  aome  hi^  martyr-task,  in  secix^t  and  alone. 


*  Tbt  Utowliif  WM  the  ceremony  of  oonaaomtioii  with 
*^  BmIh  dm««l  Umnlf  in  Iwttto :— Ha  via  onlend  by 
^«iiita,tht  PODlifR  Mttdnoa,  to  qott  hk  milftuy  liaUt, 
*B<  pot  OB  fht  fob*  he  wove  in  tho  Moato.  Yalerfaia  thon 
^^*mA  Ut  hand  with  a  veil,  commanded  him  to  put  forth 
^tittd  aatehkiobo  to  hh  chin,  and,  ftandlss  with  both 
^  BpoB  a  JmcBb,  to  npaat  thaae  worda :— **  O  Jaooa, 
^*Vte,  Mm,  nomnhM,  BcDonal  and  70,  Lena  and 
''^'^"B'hil  AH  yoQ  haroti  who  dw«D  tai  haavw  1  and  aU 
n  ^  «ho  rak  ovw  Of  and  our  anamlaa-eipadaUy  ja  gods 
tf  hiBM  iioooiir  joa,  itttoia  joa,and  hnmb^  antiaat  70a 
t«irap*thaanaa  of  tfaa  Bonana,  and  to  tnHiafw  aU  Aar 
*^  taim  from  than  to  their  enemlat;  and  I  do,  for  the 


Theirs  be  the  bright  and  sacred  names,  enshrined 
Far  in  the  bosom  I  for  their  deeds  belong, 
Not  to  the  goigeous  fiedth  which  charm'd  mankind 
With  its  rich  pomp  of  festival  and  song, 
Qsrland,  and  shrine,  and  incense-bearing  throng ; 
But  to  that  Spirit,  hallowing,  as  it  tries 
Man's  hidden  soul  in  whispers,  yet  more  strong 
Than  storm  or  earthquake's  voice;  for  lAciice  arise 
All  that  mysterious  world's  unseen  sublimities. 

ZXL 

Well  might  thy  name,  brave  Constantine  I  awake 
Such  thought,  such  feeling  t — ^But  the  scene  again 
Bursts  on  my  vision,  as  the  day-beams  break 
Through  the  red  sulphurous  mists :  the  camp,  the 

plain. 
The  terraced  palaces,  the  dome-capt  fime. 
With  its  bright  cross  fix*d  high  in  crowning  grace ; 
Spears  on  the  ramparts,  gaUeys  on  the  main. 
And,  circling  all  with  arms,  that  turban'd  race— 
The  sun,  the  desert,  stamp'd  in  each  dark  haughty 

fiice. 

TYTT. 

Shout,  ye  seven  hills  1    Lo  t  Christian  pennons 

streaming 
Red  o*er  the  waters ! '    Hail,  deliverers,  hail  \ 
Along  your  billowy  wake  the  radiance  gleaming, 
Is  Hope's  own  smile  I  They  crowd  the  sweUingsail, 
On,  with  the  foam,  the  sunbeam  and  the  gale, 
Borne,  as  a  victor's  carl    The  batteries  pour 
Their  olouds  and  thunders ;  but  the  rolling  vdl 
Of  smoke  floats  up  the  eznlting  winds  before  I 
— ^And  oh  I  the  glorious  burst  of  that  bright  sea 

and  shore  t 

zxm. 
The  rocks,  waves,  ramparts,  Europe's,  Asia's  coast. 
All  throng'd !  one  theatre  for  kingly  war  1 
A  monarch,  girt  with  his  barbaric  host. 
Points  o'er  the  beach  his  flashing  scimitar  1 


aalMj  of  the  Roman  people,  and  their  laglona,  derote  myaalf, 
and  with  QTaalf  the  anny  and  anziliariai  of  the  enamj,  to 
the  hitenal  goda,  and  the  floddas  of  tho  earth."  Daeina 
then,  gilding  hii  robe  aroond  them,  moonted  hia  hone,  and 
rode  ftill  speed  into  the  thiekaat  of  the  enemy'a  battaliona. 
The  Latins  w«ne,  for  a  iriille,  thondeialmek at thia spectacle; 
bat  at  length  raooraring  theouelvia,  thay  diaehaiged  a  ahowir 
of  darta,  under  which  the  Conaol  ML 

*  See  Gflbbon'a  animated  description  of  the  anival  of  Ura 
Chriatiaa  ahipa,  with  maa  and  prorlslona,  for  tiie  soooottr 
of  tho  btriaged,  nol  many  Aiya  befon  tho  iiU  of  Con- 
atantinople.— UeoMfie  and  Fall  ^  tk$  Moman  Empire,  toL 
zii.p.il6. 
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Dark  tribes  are  tossing  javeUns  from  a&r, 
Hands  waving  banners  o'er  each  battlement» 
Decksy  with  their  serried  guns,  array'd  to  bar 
The  promised  aid :  but  hark  1  a  shout  is  sent 
Up  from  the  noble  barks  I — the  Moslem  line  is 
rent! 

ZXIY. 

On,  on  throng  rushing  flame  and  arrowy  shower. 
The  welcome  prows  have  deft  their  rapid  way; 
And,  with  the  shadows  of  the  vesper  hour, 
Furl'd  their  white  sails,  and  anchored  in  the  bay. 
Then  were  the  streets  with  song  and  tondh-fire  gay, 
Then  the  Greek  wines  floVd  twa^niilmg  in  the  light 
Of  festal  halls ;  and  there  was  joy ! — ^the  ray 
Of  dying  eyes,  a  moment  wildly  bright— 
The  sunset  of  the  soul,  ere  lost  to  mortal  sight 

XXV, 

For  vain  that  feeble  succour  t    Day  by  day 
Th'  imperial  towers  are  crumbling^  and  the  sweep 
Of  the  vast  engines,  in  their  ceaseless  play. 
Comes  powerful,  as  when  heavenunbinds  the  deep ! 
— ^Man's  heart  is  mightier  than  the  castled  steep, 
Tet  will  it  sink  when  earthly  hope  is  fled ; 
Msn'sthoughtsworkdarkly  in  such  hours,  andsleep 
Flies  fiir;  and  in  their  mien,  the  walls  who  tread, 
Things  by  the  brave  untold  mily  fearfully  be  read! 

XXVI. 

It  was  a  sad  and  solenm  task,  to  hold 
Their  midnight-watch  on  that  beleaguered  wall ! 
As  the  sea-wave  beneath  the  bastions  roU'd, 
A  sound  of  fete  was  in  its  rise  and  fiiU ; 
The  heavy  clouds  were  as  an  empire's  paU, 
The  giant  shadows  of  each  tower  and  &ne 
Lay  like  the  grave's ;  a  low  mysterious  call 
Breathed  in  the  wind,  and,  from  the  tented  plain, 
A  voice  of  omens  rose  with  each  wild  martial  stndn. 

xxvn. 
For  thoy  might  catch  the  Arab  chazgers  neighing, 
The  Thracian  drum,  the  Tartarus  drowsy  song ; 
Might  almost  hear  the  soldan's  banner  swaying, 
The  watchword  muttered  in  some  eastern  tongue. 
Then  fiash'd  the  gun's  terrific  lig^t  along 
The  marble  streets,  all  stillness— not  repose ; 
And  boding  thoughts  came  o'er  them,  dark  and 
strong; 

1  «*Tlat  RmmllB  of  th*  lofty rodn  in  the  Gunaftle,  pw- 
ticulAriy  aboat  ftba  Ghsott,  wa  wnittiiiMi  covarad  iritii  ttw 
iMuaboo  trao,  which  growi  in  thick  clnmi»,  and  ia  of  aach 
nnoommon  aridity  that,  in  tha  aoltvy  aeaaon  of  tha  jear,  the 
Metion  oocaaloned  by  a  atrong  dry  wind  win  llterafly  produea 


For  heaven,  earth,  air,  speak  angaries  to  tlioee 
Who  see  their  numbex'd  houzs  fast  presnag  to  the 
dose. 

xxvm. 
But  strength  is  from  the  Mightiest  I  There  is  one 
Still  in  the  breach  and  on  the  rampart  seen, 
Whose  cheek  shows  paler  with  each  morning  sob, 
And  teUs  in  silence  how  the  nig^t  hath  been 
In  kingly  halls  a  vigil :  yet  serene 
The  ray  set  deep  within  his  thoughtful  eye ; 
And  there  is  that  in  his  collected  mien, 
To  which  the  hearts  of  noble  men  reply 
With  fires,  partakmg  not  this  frame'a  mortality ! 

XXIX. 

Tes  1  call  it  not  of  lofty  minds  the  fiite 
To  pass  o'er  earth  in  brightnees  but  alone; 
High  power  was  made  their  birthright,  to  create 
A  thousand  thoughts  responsive  to  their  own ! 
A  thousand  echoes  of  their  spirit* s  tone 
Start  into  life,  where'er  their  path  may  be, 
Still  following  fiuBt;  as  when  the  wind  hath  blovn 
O'er  Indian  groves,^  a  wanderer  wild  and  free, 
Kintiling  and  bearing  flames  afar  from  tree  to  tref! 

XXX. 

And  it  is  thus  with  thee !  thy  lotiscast 

On  evil  days,  thou  Csesar !— yet  the  few, 

That  set  their  generous  bosom  to  the  blast 
Which  locks  thy  throne— the  fearleea  and  the  true, 

Bear  hearts  wherein  thy  glance  can  stiH  renew 
The  free  devotion  of  the  years  gone  by, 
When  from  bright  dreams  th'  ascendant  Bomu 

drew 
Enduring  strength  1    States  vanish— ages  fly- 
But  leave  one  task  unchanged— to  suffer  andtodie* 

XXXL 

These  are  our  nature's  heritage.    Bat  thoo. 
The  crown'd  withempii«l  thouwertcall'dtoshiit 
A  cup  more  bitter.    On  thy  fevered  brow 
The  semblance  of  that  buoyant  hope  to  vear, 

Which  long  had  paaa'd  away;  alone  to  bear 
The  rush  and  pressure  of  dark  thoughts,  that  came 

As  a  strong  biUow  in  their  wei^^t  of  care, 
And  with  all  this  to  smfle!  For  earth-bom  fiwoe 
These  are  stem  conflicts,  yet  they  pass,  unknown 
to  &mel 

apaitoofilva,  which,  ib«qiiant]y  setting  tha  wooditaabiitf. 
axhibtt  to  ttw  apaetator  atetlonad  in  a  vaDay  aintiiBDdid^ 
rocka,  a  magniiloKit  though  fanparfBct  cfrola  <tf  &«."-'<" 
to  Ki]n>mBUiT*a  Speeimimt  ^HimOM  Wtn^m- 
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xmi. 
Hergfanoe  is  on  the  triumph,  on  the  field. 
On  the  led  scaffold ;  and  where'er,  in  n^i 
Of  homan  eyes,  the  human  soul  is  Bteel*d 
To  deeds  that  seem  as  of  immortal  mighty 
Yet  ire  pnmd  Nature's  I   But  her  meteor-li^t 
Cm  pierce  no  depths,  no  clouds;  it  fiiUs  not  where 
In  nlence!,  and  in  secret,  and  in  night, 
The  noUe  heart  doth  wrestle  with  despair. 
And  rise  more  strong  than  death  from  its  unwit- 
Mafd  prayer. 


zzxnL 
Men  hare  heen  finn  in  battle ;  th^  hare  stood 
With  a  prevailing  hope  on  ravaged  plains, 
And  won  the  birthright  of  their  hearths  with  blood. 
And  died  rejoicing,  midst  their  ancient  fimee^ 
That  80  their  children,  undefiled  with  chains, 
Might  wonhip  there  in  peace.   But  they  that  stand 
When  not  a  beacon  o'er  the  ware  remains^ 
Link'd  bat  to  periah  with  a  ruin'd  land. 
Where  IVeedom  dies  with  them — call  ikeae  a 
msrtyx4and  1 


Bat  the  worid  heeds  them  not   Or  if,  perchance. 

Upon  thdr  strife  it  bend  a  carelesB  eye. 

It  is  but  as  the  Boman's  stoic  glance 

Fell  oa  that  stage,  where  man's  last  agony 

Was  made  Ate  sport,  who,  knowing  one  must  die, 

fiecl'dDot«fteefcchampion;but  prepared  thestiain, 

Asd  bouDd  the  bloody  wreath  of  rictoiy. 

To  greet  the  conqueror;  while,  with  calm  «^^^/^«MT^^ 

The  TBDqoiah'd  proudly  met  the  doom  he  met  in 


The  hoar  of  Fbie  comes  on  I  and  it  is  franght 
With  (&tt  of  Liberty,  that  now  the  need 
Is  pigt  to  Teil  the  brow  of  anxions  thought,  [bleed, 
And  clothe  the  hearty  which  stOl  beneath  must 
With  Hope's  fiureeeming  drapery.   We  are  freed 
From  tasks  like  these  lyy  misery :  one  alone 
I*  left  the  braye,  and  rest  shall  be  thy  meed, 
Prince,  wstcher^  wearied  one  1  when  thou  hast 
ahown  [and  throne. 

How  brief  the  doudy  space  which  parts  the  grave 

ZZXVL 

"Hie  dgns  are  fblL    They  are  not  in  the  sky, 
Kor  in  the  many  Yoioes  of  the  air, 

^  TboM  vbo  itov  their  weatwBrd  ooofw  tliroo^  the  middto 
of  <te  PnpoBtta  nej  at  onoe  deeery  the  mgh  huidi  of  lliiaoe 
wd  Bitkyiila,  sad  ncror  Iom  aii^t  of  the  lofty  unnmit  of 


Nor  the  swift  clouds.    No  fiery  hosts  on  hig^ 
Toss  their  wild  spears:  no  meteor  banners  g^are^ 
No  comet  fiercely  shakes  its  biasing  hair; 
And  yet  the  signs  are  full :  too  truly  seen 
In  the  thinn'd  ramparts^  in  the  pale  despair 
Which  lends  one  language  to  a  people's  mien. 
And  in  the  ruin'd  heaps  where  wall  and  towers 
have  been  I 


It  18  a  night  of  beauty :  such  a  night 
As,  from  the  sparry  grot  or  laurel-shade. 
Or  wave  in  marbled  cavern  rippling  bright^ 
Might  woo  the  nymphs  of  Qredan  fount  and  glade 
To  sport  beneath  its  moonbeams^  which  pervade 
Their  forest  haunts ;  a  night  to  rove  alone 
Wherethe  youngleaves  by  vernal  winds  aresway'd, 
And  the  reeds  whisper  with  a  dreamy  tone 
Of  melody  that  seems  to  breathe  from  worlds 
unknown; 


»«1VIII- 

A  night  to  call  from  green  Elysium's  bowers 
The  shades  of  elder  bards ;  a  night  to  hold 
Unseen  communion  with  th'  inspiring  powers 
That  made  deep  groves  their  dwelling-place  of  old; 
A  night  for  mourners,  o'er  the  halloVd  mould. 
To  strew  sweet  flowen — ^for  revellers  to  fill 
And  wreathe  the  cup — for  sorrows  to  be  told 
Which  love  hath  cherish'd  long.  Vain  thoughts  I 

bestiUl 
It  is  a  night  of  &te,  stamp'd  with  Almighty  Will  I 


ZZZIX. 

It  ahould  come  sweeping  in  the  storm,  and  rending 
The  ancient  summits  in  its  dread  career  1 
And  with  vast  billows  wrathfully  contending, 
And  with  dark  douds  o'ershado wing  every  sphere ! 
But  He,  whose  footstep  shakes  the  earth  with  fear. 
Passing  to  lay  the  sovereign  cities  low. 
Alike  in  His  omnipotence  is  near, 
When  the  soft  winds  o'er  springes  green  pathway 

blow. 
And  when  His  thunders  cleave  the  monarch 

mountain's  brow. 


The  heavens  in  still  magnificence  look  down 
On  the  hush'd  Bosphorua^  whose  ocean  stream 
Sleeps  with  its  paler  stars :  the  snowy  crown 
Of  fiur  Olympua^^  in  the  moonlight  gleam. 


Mount  Olympus,  oovarad  with  eternal 
Fatt,  Jkc.  ToL  UL  p.  & 
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Towers  radiantly,  as  wben  the  Ftagan's  dream 
Thioxig'd  it  with  gods,  and  bent  th'  adoring  knee; 
— ^But  that  is  past — and  now  the  One  Supreme 
Fills  not  alone  tkoae  haunts,  but  earth,  air,  Bea» 
And  Time,  which  presses  on  to  finish  his  decree. 

XLL 

Olympus,  Ida,  Delphi  !  ye,  the  thrones 
And  temples  of  a  visionary  might, 
Brooding  in  clouds  aboTe  your  forest  zones, 
And  mantling  thence  the  realms  beneath  with 

night: 
Te  havelook'd  down  on  battles — ^Fear  and  Flight, 
And  arm'd  Revenge,  all  hurrying  past  below  I — 
But  there  is  yet  a  more  appalling  sight 
For  earth  prepared  than  e'er,  with  tranquil  brow, 
Te  gazed  on  from  your  world  of  solitude  and  snow ! 

XUL 

Last  night  a  sound  was  in  the  Moslem  camp. 
And  Asia's  hills  re^oho*d  to  a  cry  [tramp 

Of  savage  mirth  !     Wild  horn  and  waivsteeds' 
Blent  with  the  shout  of  barbarous  revelry, 
The  dash  of  desert-spears  I    Last  night  the  sky 
A  hue  of  menace  and  of  wrath  put  on, 
Caught  from  red  watch-fires,  blazing  fiir  and  high, 
And  countless  as  the  flames  in  ages  gone. 
Streaming  to  heaven's  bright  queen  from  shadowy 
Lebanon  1 

XLm. 
But  all  is  stillness  now.    May  this  be  sleep 
Which  wraps  those  Eastern  thousands  1    Tee  ! 

perchance 
Along  yon  moonlit  shore  and  dark-blue  deep. 
Bright  are  their  visions  with  the  Houri's  glance. 
And  they  behold  the  sparkling  fountidns  dance 
Beneath  the  bowers  of  paradise  that  shed 
Bich  odours  o'er  the  fidthfrd ;  but  the  lance. 
The  bow,  the  spear,  now  round  the  slumberers 

spread,  [dead. 

Ere  Fate  frilfil  such  dreams,  must  rest  beside  the 

XLTV. 

May  this  be  sleep,  this  hush ! — ^A  sleepless  eye 
Doth  hold  its  vigil  midst  that  dusky  race  ! 
One  that  would  scan  th'  abyss  of  destiny 
E'en  now  is  gazing  on  the  ddee  to  trace, 
In  those  bright  worlds^  the  burning  isles  of  space, 
Fate's  mystic  pathway :  they  the  iR^e,  serene, 
Walk  in  their  beauty ;  but  Mohammed's  face 


1  Mohammad  IL  via  grwtfj  addlotod  to  tlia  rtndj  of 
aitrologj.    His  calculations  in  thb  idenoa  lad  him  to  fix 


Kindles  beneath  thdr  aspect,'  and  his  mien. 
All  fired  with  stormy  joy,  by  that  soft  light  ia 
seen. 

XLV. 

Oh  t  wild  presumption  of  a  oonquerot's  dream, 
To  gaze  on  those  pure  altar-fires,  enshrined 
In  depths  of  blue  infinitude,  and  deem 
They  shine  to  guide  the  spoiler  of  mankind 
O'er  fields  of  blood  t    But  with  the  restlaas  mind 
It  hath  been  ever  thus  !  and  they  that  weep 
For  worlds  to  conquer,  o'er  the  bounds  assigo'd 
To  human  search,  in  daring  pride  would  sweep, 
As  o'er  the  trampled  dust  wherein  they  soon  must 
sleep. 

XLVL 

But  ye  I  that  beam'd  on  Fate's  tremendous  night, 
When  the  storm  burst  o'er  golden  Babylon; 
And  ye,  that  sparkled  with  your  wonted  U^t 
O'er  bumiog  Salem,  by  the  Roman  won ; 
And  ye,  that  calmly  view'd  the  slao^ter  done 
In  Rome'sown  streets,  when  Alaric's  trumpet-blast 
Rang  through  the  Capitol :  bright  spheres  I  roQ 

on  I 
SHU  bright,  though  empireefii]l;  and  bid  man  cast 
His  humbled  eyes  to  earth,  and  commune  with 

the  past 

ZLvn. 
For  it  hath  mighty  lessons  I  from  the  tomb» 
And  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  where. 
Midst  the  wreck'd  cities  in  the  deeert's  ^oom. 
All  tameless  creatures  make  their  savage  lair, 
l^enee  comes  its  voice,  that  shakes  the  midnigiit 

air. 
And  calls*  up  clouds  to  dim  the  langhing  day. 
And  thrills  the  soul ; — yet  bids  ns  not  deqiair. 
But  make  one  Rock  our  shelter  and  our  stay. 
Beneath  whose  shade  all  else  is  passing  to  decay  ! 

XLVnL 

The  houn  move  on.    I  see  a  wavering  gieam 
O'er  the  hush'd  waten  tremulously  fidl, 
Pour'd  from  the  CeBsars*  palace ;  now  the  beam 
Of  many  lamps  is  brightening  in  the  hall, 
And  firom  its  long  arcades  and  pillan  tall 
Soft  graoefrd  shadows  undulating  lie 
On  the  wave's  heaving  bosom,  and  recall 
A  thouc^t  of  Venice,  with  her  moonlight  sky, 
And  festal  seas  and  domes^  and  fiuiy  pageantiy. 


upon  ttw  moralaf  of  ttw  S9th  of  Magr,  aa  tha 
for  a  ganaiBl  attaok  upon  the  dtj. 
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fiat  from  tibfli  dwelliiig  floats  no  mirthftil  sound  1 
The  iwell  of  flute  and  Qrediin  lyre  no  nuvre;, 
Wafkiqg  in  atmoQ»here  of  music  round. 
Tells  the  hnah'd  Hwunan,  gliding  past  the  Bhoro, 
How mourchB  lerel there  I    ItafiaastB  are  o'er — 
Why^eam  the  lij^ta  along  ita  colonnade  1 
—I  see  a  izain  of  gueata  in  ailenoe  pour 
Huoqii^  ita  long  ayenuea  of  terraced  shade, 
Whose  stately  fonnta  and  bowers  for  joy  alone 
neramade ! 


In  sOeoee,  and  in  anna  1      With  helm — with 

sword— 
These  are  no  maniage  gsnnenta  I    Tet  e*en  now 
Thy  mqitial  feast  ahonld  grace  the  regal  board. 
Thy  Gemgian  bride  should  wreathe  her  lorely  brow 
With  an  imperial  diadem  1^ — but  thou, 
0  fated  prince  I  art  called,  and  th^ae  with  thee. 
To  daricer  scenes ;  and  thou  haat  leam*d  to  bow 
Thine  Eastern  sceptre  to  the  dread  decree. 
And  ooont  it  joy  enough  to  periah — ^being  free  I 

LL 

On  through  long  Teatibules,  with  solemn  tread, 
Am  men,  that  in  some  time  of  fear  and  woe, 
Besr  darkly  to  their  rest  the  noble  dead. 
O'er  whom  by  day  their  Borrows  may  not  flow. 
The  warriora  paaa :  thehr  measured  steps  are  slow. 
And  hollow  echoes  fill  the  marble  halls. 
Whose  long'diawn  Tistaa  open  as  they  go 
In  desolate  pomp ;  and  from  the  pictured  walla. 
Sad  aeema  the  lig^t  itself  which  on  their  armour 
fiOlal 

Ln. 
And  they  have  Teach*d  a  gorgeous  chamber,  bright 
With  all  we  dream  of  splendour ;  yet  a  gloom 
Seems  gathered  o*er  it  to  the  boding  sight, 
A  shadow  that  antidpabea  the  tomb  ! 
StiQ  from  ita  fretted  roof  the  lampa  illume 
A  purple  canopy,  a  golden  throne ; 
Bat  it  k  empty  ! — hath  the  stroke  of  doom 
Fallen  there  already  1    Where  is  He,  the  One, 
Bom  that  high  seat  to  fill,  supremely  and  alone  1 

UIL 

Oh !  then  are  times  whose  pleasure  doth  e£hce 
Earth's  Tsmdiatinctional   When  the  storm  beats 
load, 

1  GoMteatioe  FalaelogiM  naa  betroChid  to  a  Oeoistaii 
PfBCM,  9aA  tiM  wy  qitlng  which  wttnoMed  the  fUl  of 


When  the  strong  towers  are  tottering  to  their  base, 
And  the  streets  rook,— who  mingle  in  the  crowd? 
— ^Peassnt  and  dbaet,  the  lowly  and  the  proud. 
Are  in  that  throng  1  Tee, life  hath  many  anhour 
Which  makea  us  kindred,  by  one  ehasfningbow'd. 
And  feeling  but^  aa  from  the  storm  we  cower. 
What  shrinking  weakness  feels  before  unbounded 
power  1 

UY. 

Tet  then  that  Power,  whose  dwelling  is  on  high. 
Its  loftiest  marrela  doth  reveal,  and  speak. 
In  the  deep  human  heart  more  glorioualy. 
Than  in  the  bursting  thunder  f    Thence  the  weak. 
They  that  seem'd  form'd,  sa  flowerstems,  but  to 

break  [name 

With  the  first  wind,  have  risen  to  deeds  whose 
Still  calla  up  thoughta  that  mantle  to  the  dieek. 
And  thrill  the  pulse  1 — ^Ay,  strength  no  pangs  could 

tame  [and  flame  i 

Batik  looVd  from  woman'a  ^e  upon  the  sword 

LV. 

And  this  is  of  such  hours  1 — ^That  throne  is  void. 
And  ita  lord  comes  uncrown'd.  Behold  him  stand. 
With  a  calm  brow,  where  woea  have  not  destroyed 
The  Qreek's  heroic  beauty,  midst  his  band. 
The  gathered  yirtue  of  a  sinking  land — 
Alaal  how  scanty  I    Kow  is  cast  aside 
All  form  of  princely  state ;  each  noble  hand 
Is  press'd  by  turns  in  his :  for  earthly  pride 
There  is  no  room  in  hearts  where  earthly  hope 
hath  died  I 

LVL 

A  moment* a  hush — andthenhe  speaks — he  speaksl 
But  not  of  hope  I  that  dream  hath  long  gone  by : 
Hia  words  are  fiill  of  memory — as  he  seeks. 
By  the  strong  names  of  Bome  and  Liberty, 
Which  yet  are  Hying  powers  that  fire  the  eye. 
And  rouse  the  heart  of  manhood ;  and  by  all 
The  sad  yet  grand  remembrances,  that  lie 
Deep  with  earth'a  buried  heroes ;  to  recall 
The  soul  of  other  years,  if  but  to  grace  their  £bJ1  ! 

LYIL 

His  words  are  full  of  fiiith  I — and  thoughts^  more 

high 
ThanRome  e'er  knew,nowfi]lhis  glance  with  light; 
Thoughta  which  give  nobler  lessons  how  to  die, 
Thane'er  were  drawn  from  Nature*shanghty  might! 

Gonatantfatople  bid  beta  find  upon  as  the  ttoao  for  eooTqr- 
log  the  taqitflal  bride  to  tbst  elty. 
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And  to  that  eye,  with  all  the  spirit  bright. 
Have  theirs  replied  in  tears,  which  may  not  shame 
The  brarest  in  such  moments  1    Tis  a  sight 
To  make  all  earthly  splendours  cold  and  tame, 
— That  generous  burst  of  soul,  with  its  electric 
flame  1 

Lvni. 
They  weep— those  champions  of  the  Cross — ^they 

weep, 
Tet  vow  themselTes  to  death  1   Ay,midstthat  train. 
Are  martyrs,  privileged  in  tears  to  steep 
Their  lofty  sacrifice!    The  pang  is  vain. 
And  yet  its  gush  of  sorrow  shall  not  stain 
A  warrior's  sword.     Thoee  men  are  strangers 

here:^ 
The  homes  they  never  may  behold  again. 
Lie  tax  away,  with  all  things  blest  and  dear, 
On  laughing  shores,  to  which  their  barks  no  more 

shall  steer  I 

ux. 
Know*st  thou  the  land  where  bloom  the  orange 

bowers  1' 
When),  through  dark  foliage*  gleam  the  citron's 

dyes? 
— It  is  their  own.   They  see  their  fathers*  towers 
Midst  its  Hesperian  groves  in  sunlight  rise : 
They  meet^  in  soul,  the  bright  Italian  eyes 
Which  long  and  vainly  shall  explore  the  main 
For  their  white  sailed  return :  the  melodies 
Of  that  sweet  land  are  floating  o'er  their  brain — 
Oh !  what  a  crowded  world  one  moment  may 

contain  I 

LX. 

Such  moments  come  to  thousands ! — ^few  m^  die 
Amidst  their  native  shades.   The  young,  thebrave, 
The  beautiful,  whose  gladdening  voice  and  eye 
Made  summer  in  a  parent's  heart,  and  gave 
light  to  their  peopled  homes;  o'er  land  and  wave 
Are  scatter  d  &Bt  and  fikr,  as  roee-leavea  &11 
From  the  deserted  stem.    They  find  a  grave 
Far  from  the  shadow  of  th'  ancestral  hall, 
A  lonely  bed  is  theirs,  whosesmileswerehope  to  all ! 

T.TT- 

But  life  flows  on,  and  bears  us  with  its  tide. 
Nor  may  we,  lingering,  by  the  slumberers  dwell, 

i  Many  of  th«  MllMrente  of  ConstentiDe,  In  hli  fatfl  nobis 
•tend  for  tfat  KtMrtias,  or  rattnr  tfat  bononr,  of  a  lUBng 
«mpii«,  ware  torelgnwi,  and  chkfly  IteauMi 

s  Thii  and  tlM  un%  HBO  art  an  ahnoal  ttcnl  tnn^lliMi 
from  a  boantiail  toag  of  OoillM> :— > 


Though  they  were  thoee  once  blooming  at  oor  nde 
In  youth's  gay  homel    Away!  what Boond'B deep 

swell 
Comee  on  the  vrindT— It  is  an  empire's  knell, 
Slow,  sad,  majestic,  pealing  through  the  nig^tl 
For  the  last  time  speaks  forth  the  solemn  bdl 
Which  aoIIr  the  Christaans  to  their  holiest  rite, 
With  a  funereal  voice  of  solitary  might 

Lxn. 
Again,  and  yet  again  1    A  startling  power 
In  sounds  like  these  lives  ever;  for  they  bear, 
Full  on  remembrance,  each  eventful  hour 
Checkering  life's  crowded  path.    TheyfiUtheair 
When  conquerors  pass,  and  fearful  cities  wear 
A  mien  like  joy's;  and  when  your  brides  are  led 
From  their  paternal  homes ;  and  when  the  glare 
Of  burning  strata  on  midnight's  doud  wetcb  red, 
And  when  the  silent  house  reoeivea  its  gueat- 
the  dead.' 

LXHL 

But  to  thoee  tones  what  thrilling  soul  was  gim 
On  that  last  night  of  empire !    As  a  spell 
Whereby  the  life4>lood  to  its  source  is  driTen, 
On  the  chill'd  heart  of  multitudes  theyfeU. 
Each  cadence  seem'd  a  prophecy,  to  tell 
Of  sceptres  passing  horn  their  line  away, 
An  angel-wiEAcher's  long  and  sad  fioeweU, 
The  requiem  of  a  fidth'a  departiDg  sway, 
Athrone'B,a  nation's  dii^^  awail  for  earth's  decay. 

LZIV. 

Again,  and  yet  again !— from  yon  high  dome, 
Still  the  slow  peal  comes  awfully;  and  they 
Who  never  more,  to  rest  in  mortal  home, 
Shall  throw  the  breastplate  off  at  frU  of  day. 
Th'  imperial  band»  in  doae  and  aim'd  array, 
As  men  that  from  the  swordmuat  part  nomore^ 
Takethrougfa  the  midnight  streets  their  silantvsj' 
Within  their  ancient  temple  to  adore^ 
Ere  yet  its  thousand  years  of  Christian  pomp  are 
o'er. 


It  18  the  hour  of  sleep :  yet  few  the  ^yes 
O'er  which  IbigetfuhiesB  her  balm  hath  shed 
In  the  beleaguered  city.    StillnesB  lie^ 
With  moonlie^t^  o'er  the  hiOa  and  wateis  q^reai 
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Bat  not  tlie  leas,  with  signs  and  sounds  of  dread. 
The  time  speeds  on.    No  Toice  is  raised  to  greet 
The  list  bisve  Constantine ;  and  yet  the  tread 
Of  many  steps  is  in  the  eohoing  street, 
Andpreesare  of  pale  crowds^  scaroe  oonsdoos  why 
they  meet 

HieirhomesaTe  hixuiy's  yet;  whypourthey  thence 
With  a  dim  terror  in  each  restlees  eye  7 
Hath  the  dread  car  ^riiich  bears  the  pestilence. 
In  daiknesBi,  iriih  its  heavy  wheels  roU'd  by. 
And  rock'd  their  palaces,  as  if  on  hig^       [board 
The  whirlwind  pass'd  1    From  conch  and  joyons 
Hath  the  fierce  phantom  beckon*d  them  to  die  !^ 
—No} — what  are  these  1 — ^for  them  a  cup  is 
ponied  [and  the  sword. 

Man  dark  with  wnth, — man  comes — ^the  spoiler 

LZYIL 

StiH,  as  the  monarch  and  his  chieftains  pass 
Throng  those  pale  throng^  the  streaming  torch- 
light throws 
On  some  wild  form,  amidst  the  living  mass, 
HiiM^  deeply  red  Kke  lava's,  whidi  disdose 
What  coonUess  shapes  are  worn  by  mortal  woes  I 
Lips  bloodlesfli,  qniyezing  limbs,  hands  dasp'd  in 


prayer. 


[shows 


Starts,  tremblingB,  hurryings,  tears ;  all  outward 
Betokening  inward  agonies,  were  there:  [despair! 
Greeks  I  Bomans !  all  but  such  as  image  brave 


LXVnL 

Bat  hi^  above  that  scene,  in  bright  repose, 
And  beanty  borrowing  fix>m  the  torches'  gleams 
A  mien  of  Hfe,  yet  where  no  life-blood  flows, 
Bat  an  instinct  with  loftier  being  seems, 
Vale,  grand,  colossal :  lo !  th'  embodied  dreams 
Of  yore ! — Qods,  heroes,  bards,  in  marble  wrought, 
Look  down,  as  powers,  upon  the  wild  extremes 
Of  mortal  passion !    Tet  'twas  man  that  caught, 
And  in  each  glorious  form  enshrined  immortal 
thought! 

LXIX. 

Stood  ye  not  thus  amidst  the  streets  of  Rome? 
That  Borne  which  witneesi'd,  in  her  sceptred  days, 
So  much  of  noble  deathi    When  shrine  and  dome, 
IGdit  clouds  of  incense,  rang  viith  choral  lays, 

>  It  h  add  to  be  a  Ondc  mpontitton  that  th«  plague 
li  UBooBfltd  by  the  hmrj  roDbig  of  an  inviilble  chariot, 
^■■rt  la  Iha  lUwto  at  mMnigbt ;  and  abo  bjtba  appearanoa 
^  *  tttaOc  apaetie,  wbo  lommona  the  davotad  penon  bj 


As  the  long  triumph  pass'd,  with  all  its  blase 
Of  regal  spoil,  were  ye  not  proudly  borne, 
0  sovereign  forms  I  concentring  aU  the  raya 
Of  the  soul's  lightnings  1 — did  ye  not  adorn 
The  pomp  which  earth  stood  still  to  gaze  on,  and 
to  mourn  1 

Hath  it  been  thusi — Or  did  ye  grace  the  halls, 
Once  peopled  by  the  mighty  1    Haply  there. 
In  your  still  grandeur,  firom  the  pilliu'd  walls 
Serene  ye  smiled  on  banquets  of  despair,' 
Where  hopeless  courage  wrought  itself  to  dare 
The  stroke  of  its  deliverance,  midst  the  glow 
Of  living  wreaths,  the  sighs  of  perfumed  air. 
The  sound  of  lyres,  the  flower<9x>wn'd  goblet's 
flow.  [ings  now  1 

— Behold  again  I — ^hig^  hearts  make  nobler  ofier- 


The  stately  &ne  is  reach'd — and  at  its  gate 
The  vrarriors  pause.   On  life's  tumultuous  tide 
A  stillness  fieJls,  while  he  whom  regal  state 
Hath  mark'd  from  all,  to  be  more  sternly  tried 
By  suffering,  speaks:  each  ruder  voice  hath  died. 
While  his  implores  forgiveness  I — "  If  there  be 
One  midst  your  throngs,  my  people  !  whom,  in 

pride 
Or  passion,  I  have  wronged ;  such  pardon  free 
As  mortals  hope  fix>m  heaven,  accord  that  man  to 

me!" 

Lxxn. 
But  all  is  olenoe ;  and  a  gush  of  tears 
Alone  replies  I    He  hath  not  been  of  those 
Who,  fear'd  by  many,  pine  in  secret  fears 
Of  all ;  th'  environ'd  but  by  slaves  and  foeei, 
To  whom  day  brings  not  safety,  night  repose. 
For  they  have  heard  the  voice  cry,  *'SUq>no  moref* 
Of  them  he  hath  not  been,  nor  sudi  as  close 
Their  hearts  to  misery,  till  the  time  is  o'er. 
When  it  speaks  low  and  kneels  th'  oppressor's 
throne  before ! 

LUHIL 

He  hath  been  loved.    But  who  may  trust  the  love 
Of  a  degenerate  race  1 — ^in  other  mould 
Are  cast  the  free  and  lofty  hearts  that  prove 
Their  fiiith  through  fiery  trials.    Tet  behold, 

*  Many  instenoaa  of  ndi  banqnafa,  given  and  sfaarad  by 
penona  naoNad  upon  daatfa,  m]^t  be  adduced  from  andant 
blitory.  That  of  TiUna  TMos,  at  Gapua,  la  amongst  tha 
moat  "Mf^^^^a^Hr 
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And  call  him  not  forsaken  I — ^thonghta  untold 
Have  lent  his  aspect  calnrnesB,  and  his  tread 
Moves  firmly  to  the  shrine.    What  poihps  unfold 
Within  its  precincts !    Isles  and  seas  have  shed 
Their  gorgeous  treasures  there,  around  th'  im- 
perial dead. 

LXZIY. 

Tis  a  proud  vision — that  most  regal  pile 
Of  ancient  days  t    The  lamps  are  streaming  bright 
From  its  rich  altar,  down  each  pillar'd  aisle, 
Whose  vista  hdoB  in  dimness;  but  the  sight 
Is  lost  in  splendours,  as  the  wavering  light 
Develops  on  those  walls  the  thousand  dyes 
Of  the  vein'd  marbles,  which  array  their  height, 
And  from  yon  dome,  the  lode-star  of  all  eyes,^ 
Pour  such  an  irishglow  as  emulates  the  skies. 

LXXV. 

But  gaze  thou  not  on  these ;  though  heaven's  own 

hues 
In  their  soft  clouds  and  radiant  tracery  vie — 
Though  tints,  of  sun-bom  glory,  may  sufiuse 
Arch,  column,  rich  mosaic — ^paas  thou  by 
The  stately  tombs,  where  Eastern  Cflosars  lie. 
Beneath  their  trophies :  pause  not  here ;  for  know, 
A  deeper  source  of  all  sublimity 
lives  in  man's  bosom,  than  the  world  can  show 
In  nalure  or  in  art — above,  around,  below. 

LZXVL 

Turn  thou  to  mark  (though  teanmay  dimthy  gaze) 
The  steel-clad  group  before  yon  ol^arstone : 
Heed  not  though  gems  and  gold  around  it  blaze ; 
Those  heads  unhelm'd,  those  kneelingforms  alone, 
ThusboVdylookglorioushere.   Thelig^tisthrown 
Full  from  the  shrine  on  one,  a  nation's  lord, 
A  sufferer  1  but  his  task  shall  soon  be  done— 
E*en  now,  as  Faith's  mysterious  cup  is  poured. 
See  to  that  noble  brow,  peace,  not  of  earth,  re- 
stored! 

Lxxvn. 
The  rite  is  o'er.    The  band  of  brethren  part. 
Once — and  but  once — to  meet  on  earth  again  ! 

1  For  a  mfaiitCt  doacriptioii  of  the  narblw,  Jaipen,  and 
porphTrlM,  emplojad  in  the  oomtrnctloii  of  Bt  Sophia,  aee 
TheDeeUneandFaU,  &&,  voL  tU.  p.  19a 

*  Tho  MMUilt  of  tho  dty  took  place  at  daybreak,  and  the 
Tmki  were  itrietly  enjoined  to  adranoe  in  iflence,  which  had 
alto  been  commanded,  on  pain  of  death,  dnring  the  preceding 
night  Thie  dreumetanoe  is  finely  aUuded  to  by  MIm  BalUie, 
in  her  tngedy  of  ConrtanUne  Paktokgw  - — 

"  BUaot  fehall  ba  iha  mBnh  i  nor  dmin,  nor  kmmp, 
Vor  dMhoTftnas,  dwUto  tht  walokftil  fb« 


Each,  in  the  strength  of  a  collected  heart. 

To  dare  what  man  may  dare— and  know  tis  vain! 

The  rite  is  o'er :  and  thou,  nujestio  fiuae  I 

The  glory  is  departed  from  thy  brow  I — 

Be  clothed  with  dust  f— the  Christian's  fiffeweU 

strain 
Hsth  died  within  these  walls ;  thy  Cross  must  bow, 
Thy  kingly  tombs  be  spoil'd,  the  golden  shrinea 

laid  low  f 

Lzxvzn. 
The  streets  grow  still  and  lonely--and  the  star, 
The  last  bright  lingerer  in  the  path  of  mora, 
Qleams  fiunt ;  and  in  the  very  lap  of  war. 
As  if  young  Hope  with  twilight*s  ray  were  bom, 
Awhile  the  city  sleeps :  her  throngs,  o'erwom 
With  fears  and  watchings,  to  their  homes  retire. 
Nor  is  the  balmy  air  of  dayspring  torn 
With  battle-sounds  ;*  the  winds  in  sighs  expire, 
And  quiet  broods  in  mists  that  veil  the  sunbeam's 
fire. 

LXXEL 

The  city  sleeps  I    Ay  1  on  the  combat's  eve, 
And  by  the  scaffold's  brink,  and  midst  the  swell 
Of  angxy  seas,  hath  Nature  won  reprieve     [well. 
Thus  from,  her  cares.    The  brave  have  slumber'd 
And  e'en  the  fearful,  in  their  dungeon  cell, 
Chain'd  between  life  and  death.      Such  reet  be 

thine, 
For  conflicts  wait  thee  still  1 — ^yet  who  can  tell. 
In  that  brief  hour,  how  much  of  heaven  may  ehine 
Full  on  thy  spirit's  dream  ! — Sleep,  weaiy  Con- 

stantine  1 

LZXX. 

Doth  the  blast  rise ! — ^the  clouded  east  is  red. 
As  if  a  storm  were  gathering ;  and  I  hear 
What  seems  like  heavy  rain-drops,  or  the  tread, 
The  soft  and  smothered  step  of  those  that  fear 
Surprise  from  ambush'dfoes.  Hark  t  yet  more  near 
It  comes,  a  many-toned  and  mingled  sound ; 
A  rustling,  as  of  winds,  where  boughs  are  sere— 
A  rolling,  as  of  wheels  that  shake  Uie  ground 
From  &r ;  a  heavy  rush,  like  sees  that  burst  their 
bound  1 


Oar  BMr  approadk  baliaj  I 

Am  tiM  perdi  vilvai  Am*  ob  Ubja\ 

Slow  Btfttng  wtth  eraoeh'd 


oa. 


"  The  march  and  laboor  of  thoonndi  **  mmt. 
Gibbon  obeenrei,  "  have  faxerlUbly  prodooed  a 
fkulon  of  dlMordant  damoort,  which  reached  the 
watchmen  on  the  to^"***  ** 


•dlt. 


coo- 
oftbi 
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LXXZL 

Wake !  wake  t    They  come  from  sea  and  shore 

aseending 
Li  boetB  your  nunparts  I    Ann  ye  for  the  day  f 
Who  now  may  deep  anudat  the  thunderB  rending, 
Tfaroagh  tower  and  wall,  a  path  for  their  array ! 
Hark !  how  the  trumpet  cheers  them  to  the  prey, 
With  its  wild  voice,  to  which  the  seas  reply ; 
And  the  earth  rodcs  beneath  their  engines*  sway. 
And  the  &r  hills  repeat  their  battle-cry,      [sky  ! 
TOl  that  fierce  tumult  seems  to  shake  t^e  wilted 

Lxzxn. 
They  £ul  not  now,  the  generous  band,  that  long 
Hare  ruiged  their  swords  around  a  falling  throne ; 
Sdn  in  those  fearless  men  the  walls  are  strong, 
HeaitBy  soch  as  rescue  empires,  are  their  own  1 
—Shall  tiioee  high  energies  be  vainly  shown  t 
Xo !  from  their  towers  th'  invading  tide  is  driven 
Back,  like  the  Bed  Sea  waves,  when  God  had  blown 
With  his  strong  winds  !     The  dark-browed  ranks 
are  liven :  ^  [Heaven  ! 

Shoot)  waniorB  of  the  Cross  I — ^for  victory  is  of 

T.xxxnT. 
Stand  firm  !   Again  the  Crescent  host  is  rushing, 
And  Uie  waves  foam,  as  on  the  galleys  sweep. 
With  an  thdr  fires  and  darts,  thou^  blood  is 

gashing 
Fast  o'er  their  sides,  as  liveiB  to  the  deep. 
Stand  firm ! — there  yet  is  hope;  th'  ascent  is  steep. 
And  from  on  hig^  no  shaft  descends  in  vain. 
—Bat  those  that  fiiU  swell  up  the  mangled  heap. 
In  the  red  moat,  the  dying  and  the  slain. 
And  o*er  that  fearful  bridge  the  assailants  mount 

again  ! 

LXXXIY. 

Oh !  the  dread  mingling,  in  that  awfiil  hour. 
Of  all  terrific  sounds  ! — ^the  savage  tone 
Of  the  wild  horn,  the  cannon's  peal,  the  shower 
Of  hissing  darts,  the  crash  of  walls  o'erthrown. 
The  deep  dull  tambour's  beat — Oman's  voice  alone 
la  there  unheard  !    Te  may  not  catch  the  cry 
Of  trampled  thousands — prayer,  and  shriek,  and 


^  **  After  a  eonflict  of  two  boon,  the  Oreeki  still  main- 
tuwd  sad  proutad  tb«ir  adTaotage,"  aays  Gibbon.  The 
nvBoooi  axcrt&oos  of  the  JanJaartoi  flnt  turnad  the  fortane 
of  the  day. 

'  **  A  cIrcuuMtanca  that  diatingaliheB  the  liaga  of  Con- 
■turtSaopIt  ia  tha  onioD  of  the  andant  and  modam  artillery, 
lbs  Wilt  and  tha  faatlaiiig-iain  mra  diraetad  agalnat  the 
>«aO ;  nor  had  the  diacoraiy  of  gonpowdar  inpanadad 


All  drown'd,  aa  that  fierce  huiricane  sweeps  by. 
But  swell  the  unheeded  sum  earth  paysfor  victory 

LXXXV. 

War<douds  have  wrapt  the  city  t — through  their 

dun 
O'erloaded  canopy,  at  times  a  blaze 
As  of  an  angry  storm-presaging  sun. 
From  the  Qreek  fire  shoots  up  t*  and  lightning  rays 
flash,  firom  the  shock  of  sabres,  through  the  haze. 
And  glancing  arrows  cleave  the  dusky  air  f 
— ^Ay  !  thii  is  in  the  compass  of  our  gaze. 
But  fearful  things  unknown,  untold,  are  there — 
Workings  of  wrath  and  death,  and  anguish,  and 

despair ! 

LXXXVL 

Woe,  shame  and  woe  ! — ^A  chief,  a  warrior  flies, 
A  red-cross  champion,  bleeding,  wild,  and  pale  1 
— Oh  God  t  that  Nature's  passing  agonies 
Thus,  o'er  the  spark  which  dies  not>  should  prevail ! 
Tee  1  rend  the  arrow  from  thy  shatter'd  mail. 
And  stanch  the  blood-drops,  Genoa's  fidlen  son  1 ' 
Fly  swifter  yet !  the  javelins  pour  as  hail  1 
— ^But  there  are  tortures  which  thou  canst  not 

•      shun: 
The  spirit  is  their  prey — ^thy  pangs  are  but  begun ! 

LXXXVU. 

Oh,  happy  in  their  homes,  the  noble  dead  ! 
The  seal  is  set  on  their  migestic  fame ;        [shed. 
Earth  has  drunk  deep  the  generous  blood  they 
Fate  has  no  power  to  dim  their  stainless  name  ! 
2%eif  may  not,  in  one  bitter  moment,  shame 
Long  glorious  years.    From  many  a  lofty  stem 
Fall  graceful  flowers,  and  eagle  hearts  grow  tame, 
And  stars  drop,  fiiding  from  the  diadem ; 
But  the  bright  jxut  is  theirs — ^there  is  no  change 
for  them/ 

Lxxxvm. 
Where  art  thou,  Constantmel — where  death  is 

reaping 
His  sevenfold  harvest ! — where  the  stormy  light, 
Fast  as  th'  artillery's  thunderbolts  are  sweeping. 
Throws  meteor^bursts  o'er  battle's  noonday-night  t 


the  naa  of  tha  Uqnid  and  InezthiguiBhable  flre."— 2>0cMfie  and 
Fail,  &c,  ToL  xiL,  p.  213. 

a  «  Tha  f"""ir*'n*if  loaa  of  Conatantinopla  may  ba  aacrlbed 
to  the  buDat,  or  arrow,  trtiich  pleroad  tha  ganntki  of  John 
Joatiniani,  (a  G«noaaa  eUat)  Tha  algbt  of  hia  blood  and 
eaqoUtapafai  appalled  the  eonnge  of  the  ehiaf,  whoae  anna 
and  eonnaala  wara  the  flrmaat  nunpart  of  the  dty."— ItaeHiia 
and  Fatt,  &c  voL  zIL  p.  229. 
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Where  the  towers  rock  and  crumble  from  their 

height^ 
Ab  to  the  earthquake,  and  the  engines  ply 
Like  red  Vesiiyio ;  and  where  himian  might 
Confronts  all  this,  and  still  brare  hearts  beat  high. 
While  scimitars  ring  loud  on  shiTering  panoply. 

LX  H IX. 

Where  art  thou,  Constantine ! — where  Christian 

blood 
Hath  bathed  the  walls  in  torrents,  and  in  vain  I 
Where  faith  and  'valour  perish  in  the  flood. 
Whose  billows,  rising  o'er  their  bosoms*  gain 
Dark  strength  each  moment ;  where  the  gallant 

slain 
Around  the  banner  of  the  Cross  lie  strewed 
Thick  as  the  yine-leayes  on  th'  autumnal  plain ; 
Where  all,  save  one  high  spirit*  is  subdued. 
And  through  the  breach  press  on  th'  o'erwhelming 

multitude. 

za 
Now  is  he  battling  midst  a  host  alone, 
As  the  last  cedar  stems  awhile  the  sway 
Of  mountain  storms,  whose  fuxy  hath  o'orthrown 
Its  forest-brethren  in  their  green  array  I 
And  he  hath  cast  his  purple  robe  away, 
With  its  imperial  bearings,  that  his  sword 
An  iron  ransom  from  the  chain  may  pay, 
And  win,  what  haply  fette  may  yet  accord, 
Asoldier^s  deathr— theallnowlefl  an  empire's  lord  I 

ZCL 

Search  for  him  now  where  bloodiest  lie  the  files 
Which  once  were  men,  the  fiuthfiil  and  the  brave! 
Search  for  him  now  where  loftiest  rise  the  piles 
Of  shatter^dhelmsand  shields  whichcould  not  save, 
And  crests  and  banners  never  more  to  wave 
In  the  free  winds  of  heaven  1    He  is  of  those 
O'er  whom  the  host  may  rush,  the  tempest  ravQ, 
And  the  steeds  trample,  and  the  spearmen  close, 
Tet  wake  them  not ! — so  deep  their  long  and  last 
repose  1 

xcn. 
Woe  to  the  vanquish'd  1— thus  it  hath  been  still 
Since  Time's  first  march  1    Hark,  hark,  a  people's 

cry  I 
Ay,  now  the  conquerors  in  the  streets  fulfil 

*  MohMn&wd  IL,  on  tntciing,  after  his  victory,  the  pahoe 
of  the  Bjuntlne  emperon,  wu  etrongly  imprened  with  the 
•Uenoe  and  deeolatton  which  reigned  within  ite  predneta. 
"A  mdaneholy  reflection  on  the  tloiaiitadei  of  hnman 
iroatncM  forced  ttwif  on  hit  nUnd,  and  he  repeated  an 


Their  task  of  wrath  I    In  vain  the  vidams  fly ; 
Hark  1  now  each  piercing  tone  of  agony 
Blends  in  the  city's  shriek  1    The  lot  is  cast 
Slaves !  'twas  your  o&oice  thus^  rather  thua^  to  die, 
Than  where  the  wazrior^s  blood  flows  wann  asd 
fiist,  [the  last! 

And  roused  and  mighty  hearts  beat  proudly  to 

xcm. 
Oh  I  well  doth  f^«edom  battle  1    Men  have  made^ 
E'en  midst  their  blazing  roo&,  a  noble  stand* 
And  on  the  floors,  where  once  their  children  play  d, 
And  by  the  hearths,  round  which  their  household 

band 
At  evening  met ;  ay,  struggling  hand  to  hand, 
Within  the  very  chambers  of  their  sleep. 
There  have  they  taught  the  spoilers  of  the  land 
In  chainless  hearts  what  flery  strength  lies  deep, 
To  guard  free  homesi    But  ye ! — ^kneelytremblenl 

kneel,  and  weep  1 

xoiv. 
'Tis  eve — ^the  storm  hath  died,  the  valiant  rest 
Low  on  their  shields ;  the  day's  fierce  work  is  done^ 
And  blood-stain'd  seas  and  burning  towen  attest 
Its  fearful  deeds.    An  empire's  race  is  run  I 
Sad,  midst  his  glory,  looks  the  parting  sun 
Upon  the  captive  city.    Hark  I  a  swell 
(Meet  to  proclaim  barbaric  war-fields  won) 
Of  fierce  triumphal  sounds,  that  vrildly  tell 
The  Soldan  comes  within  the  CsBsars' halls  todwell  I 

xov. 
Tea  I  with  the  peal  of  cymbal  and  of  gong. 
He  comes :  the  Moslem  treads  thoee  ancient  halls! 
But  all  is  stillness  there,  as  death  had  long 
Been  lord  alone  within  thoee  gorgeous  walla. 
And  half  that  silence  of  the  grave  appals    (hour. 
The  conqueror's  heart    Ayl  thus,  with  triumph's 
Still  comes  the  boding  whisper,  which  recalls 
A  thought  of  those  impervious  clouds  that  lower 
O'er  grandeur's  path,  a  sense  of  some  &r  mistier 
Power  I 

XOTL 

''The  owl  upon  Afrasiab's  towers  hath  song 
Her  watch-song,^  and  around  th'  imperial  throne 
The  spider  weaves  his  web  I" — Still  daikly  hoog 
That  verse  of  omen,  as  a  prophet's  tone, 


degant  distich  of  Parrian  poetry :  ■  The  qilder 
web  in  the  imperial  pahce,  and  the  oiH  hath 
long  on  the  towen  of  A  ftaeJah. '  "-'DeeUM 
VOL  xii.  p.  S40. 


tetvoieUi 
bervald)- 
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(XerliiBflaah'd  spirit  Teon  on  yean  hsye  flown 
To  prove  its  troth :  kings  pile  th^  domes  in  air. 
That  the  ooO'd  snake  may  baak  on  scolptaredstone. 
And  oatiais  dear  the  forest^  to  prepare  [there ! 
For  tiM  wild  fia  and  wolf  more  stately  dweUin^pi 

ZOTIL 

fiot  thoo  f  that  CO  thy  ramparts  pxtmdly  dyings 
At  s  cmni'd  leader  in  soch  hoon  shoold  die, 
Upon  thy  pyre  of  shivei'd  spears  art  lying, 
With  the  hesTens  o'er  thee  for  a  canopy. 
And  buneis  for  thy  ahixrad  1    No  tear,  no  sigh* 
Shan  mm^  with  thy  dixge ;  for  thou  art  now 
Bejond  Tidasitade  t    Lo  !  reai'd  on  high. 
The  Creaoeot  biases^  while  the  Cross  must  bow — 
Botwheie  no  change  can  reach,  there,  CSonstantine^ 
artthoa! 

zomL 
"Afterlife's  fitful  fever  thou  sleep'st  well  I" 
Wenay  not  moan  thee !    Sceptred  chieft^  from 

whom 
The  eirth  leceiTed  her  destiny,  and  fell 
Before  them  trembling — ^to  a  sterner  doom 
HaTe  oft  been  call'd.     For  them  the  dungeon's 

gloom, 
^Hh  its  cold  ntsrlow  midnight,  hath  been  made 
More  fearful  darkness^  where,  as  in  a  tomb. 
Without  a  tomb's  repose,  the  chain  hath  weig^'d 
^^W  veiy  soul  to  dost,  with  each  high  power 

deoqr'd. 

« 

XOCL 

Or  in  the  eye  of  thousands  they  hare  stood, 
To  meet  the  stroke  of  death;  but  not  like  thee  ! 
Tnm  bonds  and  scaffolds  hath  appeal'dcftctr blood, 
Bot  thou  didst  fall  unfettered,  arm'd,  and  free, 
iod  kine^y  to  the  last  I    And  if  it  be. 
That  from  the  viewless  world,  wjiiose  marvels  none 
Betom  to  tell,  a  spixif  s  eye  can  see 
The  things  of  earth:  still  may'st  thou  hail  the  son, 
^^hidi  o'er  thy  land  ahall  dawn,  when  freedom's 
fight  is  won  1 


bd  the  hoar  comflB,  in  storm!  A  light  is  glancing 
^ar  through  the  forest  god's  Arcadian  shadeal 
-Tib  not  the  moonbeam,  trenraloosly  dancing, 
^fhera  lone  Alphena  bathes  his  haunted  glades. 


*  Oil*  of  tiw  eOTBBioiiiet  bj  which  the  iMtfetle  of  Ptetca  wie 
DmaOjr  oamoMniormted  wie,  to  crown  with  wIim  a  cop 
»M  tte  Bomi  ^  JUbtrt9,  wUeh  wae  afUrwarde  pound 

■tt  fai  IbotioB. 


A  murmur,  gathering  power,  the  air  pervades^ 
Bound  dark  Cithseron  and  by  Delphi's  steep ; 
— ^Tis  not  the  song  snd  lyre  of  Oredan  maids^ 
Kor  pastoral  reed  that  lulls  the  vales  to  sleep. 
Nor  yet  the  rostling  pines,  nor  yet  the  sounding 
deepl 

OL 

Arms  glitter  on  the  mountains,  which  of  old 
Awoke  to  fk«edom's  first  heroic  strain. 
And  lyy  the  streams*  once  crimson,  as  th^  roll'd 
The  Persian  helm  and  standard  to  the  main; 
And  the  blue  waves  of  Salamis  again 
Thrill  to  the  trumpet ;  and  the  tombs  reply. 
With  their  ten  thousand  echoes,  from  each  plain. 
Far  as  Plataoa's,  where  the  mighty  lie. 
Who  crown'd  so  proudly  there  the  bowl  of 
liberty  P 

on. 
Bright  land,  with  glory  mantled  o'er  by  song ! 
Land  of  the  vision-peopled  bills,  and  streams^ 
And  fountains,  whose  deserted  banks  along 
Still  the  soft  air  with  inspiration  teems ; 
Land  of  the  graves,  whose  dweUers  shall  be  themes 
To  verse  for  ever ;  and  of  ruin'd  shrinee, 
That  scarce  look  desolate  beneath  such  beams, 
As  bathe  hi  gold  thine  ancient  rocks  and  pines  T 
— When  shall  thy  sons  repose  in  peace  beneath 
their  vines) 

cm. 
l%ou  wert  not  made  for  bonds^  nor  shame,  nor 

fear! 
— ^Do  the  hoar  oaks  and  daik-fpreen  laurels  wave 
O'er  Mantinea's  earth  f— doth  Pindua  rear 
His  snows,  the  sunbeam  and  the  storm  to  bravet 
And  is  there  yet  on  Marathon  a  grave  t 
And  doth  Eurotas  lead  his  silvery  line 
By  Sparta's  ruinsi    And  shall  man,  a  slave, 
Bow'd  to  the  dust,  amid  sudi  scenes  repine) 
— ^If  e'er  a  soil  was  mark'd  for  frvedom's  step, 

'tis  thine  1 

oiv. 
Wash  from  that  soil  the  stain8withbattL»«howers. 
— Beneath  Sophia'a  dome  the  Modem  prays, 
The  Crescent  gleams  amidst  the  olive-bowers, 
In  the  Comnenl's  halls  the  Tartar  sways :' 


<  The  Comiiinl  wwa  aiiMigrt  the  moit  dfaHngnfahed  of  the 
fimiliai  who  flDed  the  Bjaaatine  thront  hi  the  doeiiDing 
yam  of  the  BMleni  Knpim. 
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But  not  for  long  1 — ^the  spirit  of  thoee  days, 
When  the  three  hundred  made  their  funeral  pile 
Of  Asia's  dead,  is  kindling,  like  the  rays 
Of  thj  rejoicing  sun^  when  first  his  smile 
Warms  the  Parnassian  rock,  and  gilds  the  Delian 
isle. 


ov. 
If  then  'tis  given  thee  to  arise  in  mighty 
Trampling  the  scourge,  and  dashing  down  the 

chain, 
Pure  be  thy  triumphs,  as  thy  name  is  bright  1 
The  cross  of  victory  should  not  know  a  stain  ! 
So  may  that  fiuth  once  more  supremely  reign, 
Through  which  we  Hft  our  spirits  from  the  dust ! 
And  deem  not,  e*en  when  virtue  dies  in  vain, 
She  dies  forsaken ;  but  repose  our  trust 
On  Him  whose  ways  are  dark,  unsearchable— but 

just 

AITKOTATION  OMT  "THB  LAST  OOHSTANTmS." 

[It  may  accm  fteeciwiiry  to  mention  tlut' 'The  Last  Cotutan- 
tine"  fint  appeared  in  a  volume  (Murray,  18S3)  along  with 
««  Belahanar^  Feait,"  the  **  Siege  of  Valencia,"  and  some 
lyrical  miacellanies. 

**  The  preeent  publication  appears  to  us,  (Dr  Morehead  in 
Qmttabk's  Magatine,  Sept.  1823,)  in  every  respect  superior 
to  any  thing  Birs  Hemaas  has  yet  written :  more  powerful 
in  particular  passages— mors  interarting  in  the  narrative 
part— as  pathetic  and  delicate  in  the  reflective— «s  elabo- 
rately faultless  in  its  versification— 4U  copious  in  imagery. 
Of  the  longer  poems,  *Tbe  Last  Ck>nstantine'  isour&vourite. 
.....  The  leading  features  of  Constantinet  charao- 
ter  seem  to  be  taken  ihmi  the  unequal,  but,  on  the  whole, 
admirable  play  of  Conttantine  Palaologttt,  by  the  gifted  rival 
of  our  authoress,  Joanna  BailUe ;  and  the  picture  of  that 
enduring  and  Cliristian  courage  which,  in  ttie  midst  of  a 
ruined  dty  and  a  fallen  state,  sustained  the  last  oS  tlie 
Ccsars.  when  all  earthly  hope  and  help  had  fiifled  him,  is 
eminently  touching  and  poetical  The  following  stanzas 
appear  to  us  particularly  beautiful : — 

*  Soandt  from  tha  wmten,  tooiitb  npon  tha  tarth, 
Sonndi  In  Um  sir,  of  l»tU«, '  eto. 

The  following  stansas,  too,  in  which  the  leading  idea  of  C!on- 
stantfaie's  character  is  sUIl  more  ftiDy  brought  out,  are  like- 
wise  ezoeOent :—  ' 

'  It  WM  »  ad  sad  wknm  taak  to  hold 
Thalr  midnlglit  wateb  on  that  halM«aar'd  wbII,'  sio. 

These  are  splendid  passages.  Justly  conceived,  admirably  ex- 
pressed, ftill  of  eloquence  and  melody;  and  ttie  poem  con- 
tains many  others  equally  beantiftiL  As  we  have  already 
hinted,  the  story  mSgfat  have  been  better  told-Hir  rather, 
there  is  scarcely  any  etoiy  at  aU ;  but  the  reader  is  borne 
down  the  stream  of  pensive  reflection  so  gently,  and  so  easfly, 
that  he  scarcely  perceives  the  want  of  it."] 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  ALPS; 

01^    THB    MSETDra    ON    THB    VISLD    OF 
ORUTLI. 


[It  was  in  the  year  1308  that  the  Swiss  rose  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  bailifis  appointed  over  them  by  Albert  of 
Austria.  The  field  called  the  Orutll,  at  the  foot  of  the  Seells- 
beig,  and  near  the  boundaries  of  Uil  and  Unterwalden,  was 
fixed  npon  by  three  spirited  yoemen,  Walter  Furst,  (the  Cather- 
in-Iaw  of  Wllkun  Tell,)  Werner  StanflSseher,  and  Emi  (or 
Arnold)  Mddithal,  as  ttiefar  pboe  of  meeting  to  delibente  oo 
the  accomplishment  of  thebr  projects. 
**  Hither  came  Furst  and  Mdchthal,  along  secret  paths  over 
the  heights,  and  BtanfGMdier  in  his  boat  across  the  Lake  oi 
the  Four  Gantons.  On  the  night  preceding  the  11th  of 
November  1307,  they  met  here,  each  with  ten  associates, 
men  of  ^>proved  worth ;  and  while  at  tiiis  solemn  hour  they 
were  wrapt  in  the  contemplation  that  on  ttieir  success  depended 
the  &te  of  their  whole  posterity,  Werner,  Walter,  and 
Arnold  held  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Almighty,  who  has  created  man  to  an  inalienable  degree 
of  freedom,  swore  Jointly  and  strenuously  to  defend  that  free- 
dom. The  thirty  associates  heard  the  oatii  witti  awe ;  and 
witii  uplifted  hands  attested  the  same  Ood,  and  all  his  saints, 
that  they  were  firmly  bent  on  ofiering  up  their  lives  for  the 
defence  of  thdr  injured  liberty.  They  then  calmly  agreed  on 
their  fiiture  proceedings,  and  for  the  iwesent  each  returned 
to  his  hamlet"— Plakta'b  Hittory  </  fhe  Heltetic  Con/b- 
deracif. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1306,  they  succeeded  in  tlirow- 
ing  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  "  it  is  well  attested,"  snys  the 
same  author,  **  that  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  nor  had  one  proprietor  to  lament  the 
loss  of  a  claim,  a  privilege,  or  an  indi  of  land.  The  Swiss 
met  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  and  once  more  confirmed  by 
oath  their  ancient,  and  (as  they  fondly  named  it)  their  per- 
petual Jcague.**] 


'TwAB  night  upon  the  Alps.  The  Senn*B  wild  horn,' 
Like  a  wind's  Yoioe,  had  poured  its  last  long  tone, 
Whose  pealing  echoes,  through  the  larch-woods 

borne. 
To  the  low  cabins  of  the  glens  made  known 
That  welcome  steps  were  nigh.    The  flocks  had 

gone 
By  diff  and  pine  bridge  to  their  place  of  rest ; 
The  chamois  slumbered,  for  the  chase  was  done ; 
His  carem-bed  of  moss  the  hunter  preas'd. 
And  the  rock-eagle  oouch'd  high  on  his  doudj 

nest 

n. 
Did  the  land  sleep  1  Thewoodman'saxe  had  ceased 
Its  ringing  notes  upon  the  beech  and  plane ; 
The  grapes  were  gather*d  in ;  the  yintage  feast 
Was  closed  upon  the  hills,  the  reaper's  strain 
Hush'd  by  the  streams ;  the  year  was  in  its  waoe, 

^  Benn,  the  name  given  to  a  herdsman  among  the  Swl« 
AIpsL 
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Tho  night  in  its  mid  watch — it  was  a  time 
E'en  m&rk'd  and  hallowed  unto  dumhei's  reign ; 
But  thoughts  were  stirring,  restless  and  sdblime, 
And  o*er  his  white  Alps  moved  the  spirit  of  the 
dime. 

m. 
For  there,  where  snows^  in  crowning  glory  spread, 
High  and  unmark'd  by  mortal  footstep  lay ; 
And  there,  where  torrents,  mid  the  ioe-cares  fed, 
Burst  in  their  joy  of  light  and  sound  away ; 
And  there,  where  freedom,  as  in  scornful  play, 
Had  hung  man's  dwellings  midst  the  realms  of 

air. 
O'er  clifb  the  very  birthplace  of  the  day — 
Oh  1  who  would  dream  that  tyranny  could  dare 
To  lay  her  withering  hand  on  Gk>d's  bright  works 

e'en  there  1 

TV. 

Tet  thus  it  was.  Amidst  the  fleet  streams  gushing 
To  bring  down  rainbows  o'er  their  sparry  cell. 
And  the  glad  heights,  through  mist  and  tempest 

rushing 
Up  where  the  sun's  red  fire-g^ce  earliest  fell. 
And  the  fresh  pastures  where  the  herd's  sweet 

bell 
Recall'd  such  life  as  Eastern  patriarchs  led ; 
l%er€  peasant  men  their  friee  thoughts  might 

not  tell 
Save  in  the  hour  of  shadows  and  of  dread. 
And  hollow  sounds  that  wake  to  Quilt's  dull 

stealthy  tread. 

▼. 
But  in  a  land  of  happy  shepherd  homes^ 
On  its  green  hills  in  quiet  joy  reclining, 
With  their  bright  hearth-fires,  midst  the  twilight 

glooms,  [shining — 

From    bowexy   lattice   throu£^   the   fir-woods 
A  land  of  legends  and  wild  songa^  entwining 
Their  memory  with  all  memories  lovedandblest — 
In  such  a  land  there  dwells  a  power,  combining 
The  strength  of  many  a  calm  but  fearless  breast; 
And  woe  to  him  who  breaks  the  Sabbath  of  its 

restl 

VL 

A  sound  went  up — the  wave's  dark  sleep  was 

broken — 
On  Uri's  lake  was  heard  a  midnight  oar — 
Of  man's  brief  course  a  troubled  moment's  token 
Th'  eternal  waters  to  their  barrien  bore ; 
And  then  their  gloom  a  fiashing  image  wore 


Of  torch-fires  streaming  out  o'er  crag  and  wood. 
And  the  wild  falcon's  wing  was  heard  to  soar 
In  startled  haste — and  by  that  moonlight  flood, 
A  band  of  patriot  men  on  Orutli's  verdure  stood. 


vn. 
They  stood  in  arms :  the  wolf-spear  and  the  bow 
Had  waged  their  war  on  things  of  mountain 
race ;  [foe  1 

Mi^t  not  their  swift  stroke  reach  a  mail-dad 
— Strong  hands  in  harvest,  daring  feet  in  chase. 
True  hearts  in  fight,  were  gather'd  on  that  place 
Of  secret  council.    Not  for  fiune  or  spoil 
So  met  those  men  in  Heaven's  mi^estic  fiuse : 
To  guard  free  hearths  they  rose,  the  sons  of  toil. 
The  hunter  of  the  rocks,  the  tiller  of  the  soiL 

vnL 
O'er  their  low  pastoral  valleys  might  the  tide 
Of  years  have  flow'd,  and  still,  from  sire  to  son. 
Their  names  and  records  on  the  green  earth  died. 
As  cottage  lampe^  expiring  one  by  one 
In  the  dim  glades,  when  midnight  hath  begun 
To  hush  all  sound.    But  silent  on  its  height, 
The  snow  mSss,  full  of  death,  while  ages  run 
Their  course,  may  slumber,  bathed  in  rosy  light. 
Till  some  rash  voice  or  step  disturb  its  brooding 
might. 

iz. 
So  were  tA«y  roused  Th' invading  step  had  pass'd 
Their  cabin  thresholds,  and  the  lowly  door. 
Which  well  had  stood  against  the  Fohnwind's 

blast,^ 
Could  bar  Oppression  from  their  home  no  more. 
Why,  what  had  t^  to  do  where  all  things  wore 
Wild  grandeur's  impresst  In  the  storm's  free  way. 
How  dared  ike  lift  her  pageant  crest  before 
Th'  enduring  and  magnificent  array 
Of  sovereign  Alps,  that  winged  their  eagles  with 

the  day  1 


This  might  not  long  be  borne:  the  tamdess  hills 
Have  voices  from  the  cave  and  cataract  swelling. 
Fraught  with  His  name  whose  awfril  presence  fllls 
Their  deep  lone  places^  and  for  ever  tdling 
That  He  hath  made  man  friee  1  and  th^,  whose 

dwelling 
Was  in  those  andent  fiistnesses,  gave  ear ; 
The  weight  of  sufferance  from  their  hearts  repd- 

liii& 

1  Fohnwind,  the  Koth-eBil  wind,  which  IkvqtMnl^  Iiy» 
waste  the  oountr;  befon  it 
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They  rose — ^the  forester — Hie  mountaineer — 
Oh  1  what  hath  earth  more  strong  than  the  good 
peasant  spear  1 

XL 

Sacred  be  OnitU's  fieldl  Their  vigil  keeping 
Through  many  a  blue  and  starry  summer  nig^t — 
There,  while  the  sons  of  happier  lands  were  sleep- 
ing, 
Had  those  brave  Switzers  met ;  and  in  the  sight 
Of  the  just  Qod,  who  pours  forth  burning  might 
To  gird   the   oppress'd,  had  given  their  deep 

thoughts  way. 
And  braced  their  spirits  for  the  patriot  fight. 
With  lovely  images  of  homes  that  lay        [spray, 
fiower^d  midst  the  rustling  pinea^  or  by  the  torrent 

zn. 
Now  had  endurance  reached  its  bounds  I    They 

came 
With  courage  set  in  each  bright  earnest  eye. 
The  day,  the  signal,  and  the  hour  to  name, 
When  they  should  gather  on  their  hills  to  die, 
Or  shake  the  glaciers  with  their  joyous  cry 
For  the  land^s  freedom.    Twas  a  scene  combining 
All  glory  in  itself— the  solemn  sky. 
The  stars,  the  waves  their  soften'd  light  enshrining, 
And  man's  high  soul  supreme  o'er  mighty  Nature 

shining. 

zm. 
Calmly  they  stood,  and  with  collected  mien. 
Breathing  their  souls  in  voices  firm  but  low — 
As  if  the  spirit  of  the  hour  and  scene,  [flow. 

With  the  woods'  whisper  and  the.wavee^  sweet 
Had  tempered  in  their  thoughtfiil  hearts  the  glow 
Of  all  indignant  feeling.    To  the  breath 
Of  Dorian  flute,  and  lyre-note  soft  and  slow, 
E'en  thus  of  old,  the  Spartan  from  its  sheath 
Drew  his  devoted  sword,  and  girt  himself  for  death. 

zrv. 
And  three,  that  seem'd  as  chieftains  of  the  band. 
Were  gather'd  in  the  midst  on  that  lone  shore 
By  Uri's  lake.  A  father  of  the  land,^ 
One  on  his  brow  the  silent  record  wore 
Of  many  daya^  whose  shadows  had  paas'd  o'er 
His  path  among  the  hills,  and  quench'd  the  dreams 
Of  youth  with  sorrow.    Yet  from  memory's  lore 
Still  his  life's  evening  drew  its  loveliest  gleams. 
For  he  had  walk'd  with  God,  beside  the  mountain 
streams. 

1  Waltar  Font,  tht  fith«r-iii.|aw  of  T«IL 

>  Wwntr  StMflSMfaflr,  who  had  bMO  vargaA  by  hli  wife  to 


XV. 

And  his  gray  hairs,  in  happier  time^,  might  well 
To  their  last  pillow  silently  have  gone. 
As  melts  a  wreath  of  snow.    But  who  shall  tell 
How  life  may  task  the  spiriti    He  was  one 
Who  from  its  mom  a  freeman's  work  had  done. 
And  reap'd  his  harvest,  and  his  vintage  preas'd, 
Fearless  of  wrong ;  and  now,  at  set  of  sun. 
He  boVd  not  to  his  years,  for  on  the  breast 
Of  a  still  chainlesB  land  he  deem'd  it  much  to 
rest 

xn. 

But  for  such  holy  rest  strong  hands  must  toil, 
Strong  hearts  endure  1    ^y  that  pale  elder's  side. 
Stood  one  that  seem'd  a  monarch  of  the  soil. 
Serene  and  stately  in  his  manhood's  pride- 
Werner,*  the  brave  and  true  1    If  men  have  died 
Their  hearths  and  shrines  inviolate  to  keep. 
He  was  a  mate  for  such.    The  voice  that  cried 
Within  his  breast,  "Arise  I"  came  still  and  deep 
From  his  &r  home^  that  smiled  e'en  then  in  moon- 
light sleep. 

XVIL 

It  was  a  home  to  die  for !    As  it  rose 
Through  its  vine  foliage,  sending  forth  a  soimd 
Of  mirthful  childhood,  o'er  the  green  repose 
And  laughing  sunshine  of  the  pastures  round ; 
And  he,  whose  life  to  that  sweet  spot  was  bound, 
Baised  unto  Heaven  a  glad  yet  thoughtful  eye, 
And  set  his  free  step  firmer  on  the  ground. 
When  o'er  his  soul  its  melodies  went  by, 
As,  through  some  Alpine  pass,  a  breeae  of  Italy. 

xvnL 
But  who  was  he  that  on  his  hunting-spear 
Lean'd,  with  a  prouder  and  more  fiery  bearing  t 
His  was  a  brow  for  tyrant  hearts  to  fear. 
Within  the  shadow  of  its  dark  locks  wearing 
That  which  they  may  not  tame — a  soul  declaring 
War  against  earUi's  oppressors.  Midst  that  throng 
Of  other  mould  he  seem'd,  and  loftier  daring; 
One  whose  blood  swept  high  impulses  along, 
One  that  should  pass,  and  leave  a  name  for  war* 
like  song — 


A  memory  on  the  mountains  l^-one  to  stand. 
When  the  hills  echo'd  with  the  deepening  swell 
Of  hostile  trumpets,  foremost  for  the  land. 
And  in  some  rock  defile,  or  savage  deU, 

roam  and  imito  hb  ooaatiymeii  for  Ui«  dellTanuios  of  Swit- 
ierfauuL 
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Amy  her  peuant  children  to  repel 

Th'  invader,  sending  arrows  for  his  chains  I 

A7,  one  to  fold  around  him,  as  he  fell. 

Her  banner  with  a  smile — ^for  through  his  yeins 

The  joy  of  danger  flow'd,  as  torrents  to  the  plains. 


There  was  at  times  a  wildness  in  the  light 
Of  his  quick-flashing  eye ;  a  something  bom 
Of  the  free  Alps,  and  beautifully  bright, 
And  proud,  and  tameless,  laughing  fear  to  scorn ! 
It  well  might  be  ! — ^Toung  Emi's  step  had  worn  ^ 
The  mantling  snows  on  their  most  regal  steeps, 
And  track'd  the  lynx  above  the  clouds  of  mom. 
And  ibilow'd  where  the  flying  chamois  leaps 
Across  the  dark  blue  rifte^  th'  unfitthom'd  glacier 
deepa 


He  was  a  creature  of  the  Alpine  sky, 
A  being  whose  bright  spirit  had  been  fed 
Midst  the  crown'd  heights  of  joy  and  liberty. 
And  thoughts  of  power.    He  knew  each  path 

which  led 
To  the  rock's  treasure  cavesy  whose  oystal  shed 
Soft  light  o'er  secret  fountains.    At  the  tone 
Of  his  loud  horn  the  Lammer<j(eyer*  had  spread 
A  startled  wing — for  oft  that  peal  had  blown 
Where  the  free  cataract's  voice  was  wont  to  sound 

alone. 

ZXIL 

His  step  had  track'd  the  waste,  his  soul  had  sUxr'd 

The  ancient  solitudee — ^his  voice  had  told 

Of  wrongs  to  call  down  heaven.'    That  tale  was 

heard 
In  HasU's  dales,  and  where  the  shepherds'  fold 
Their  flocks  in  dark  ravine  and  craggy  hold 
On  the  bleak  Oberland ;  and  where  the  light 
Of  day's  last  footsteps  bathes  in  burning  gold 
Great  Bighi's  difib;  and  where  Mount  Pilate's 

height 
Casts  o'er  his  glassy  lake  the  darknesB  of  his  might 

xzm. 
Nor  was  it  heard  in  vain.    There  all  things  press 
Hig^  thoughts  on  man.  The  fearless  hunter  pess'd. 
And,  from  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness. 
There  leapt  a  spirit  and  a  power  to  cast 
The  weight  of  bondage  down — and  bright  andfiist, 

1  bni,  Arnold  MeldithaL 

*  The  lAiBiiMr-0«7W,  th*  Iaz|Ml  Und  of  AIpliw  «gte. 

*  Tho  f^w  of  hk  agid  IkUhw  bad  bMD  pal  out  by  tha  ofdfliB 
flf  tha  Anatiiui  govinior. 


As  the  dear  waten^  joyously  and  free^ 
Burst  from  the  desert  rock,  it  rush'd  at  last^ 
Through  the  fiir  valleys;  till  the  patriot  three 
Thus  with  their  brethren  stood,  beside  the  Foresfe- 
Sea.« 

XXIV. 

They  link'd  their  hands,  they  pledged  their  stain- 
less Mth 
In  the  dread  presence  of  attesting  Heaven, 
They  bound  their  hearts  to  suffering  and  to  death. 
With  the  severe  and  solemn  transport  given 
To  bless  such  vows.   How  nobly  man  had  striven, 
Howman  might  strive,  and  vainly  strive,  they  knew, 
And  call'd  upon  their  Qod,  whose  arm  had  riven 
The  crest  of  many  a  tyrant^  since  He  blew 
The  foaming  sea-wave  on,  and  E^jpt's  might  o'er- 
threw. 

XXV. 

They  knelt,  and  rose  in  strength.   The  valleys  lay 
Still  in  their  dimnwa,  but  the  peaks  which  darted 
Into  the  bright  mid  air,  had  caught  from  day 
A  flush  of  fire,  when  those  true  Switzers  parted, 
Each  to  his  glen  or  forest,  steadfast-hearted. 
And  lull  of  hope.    Not  many  suns  had  worn 
Their  setting  gloxy,  ere  from  slumber  started 
Ten  thousand  voices,  of  the  mountains  bom — 
So&rwasheardtheblastoffreedom'sechoinghora ! 

XXYL 

The  ice-vaults  trembled,  when  that  peal  came 

rending 
The  frozen  stillness  which  aroimd  them  hung ; 
From  diffto  cliff  the  avalanche  descending 
Qave  answer,  till  the  sky's  blue  hollow  rung ; 
And  the  flame-signalB  through  the  midnight  sprung 
From  the  Surennen  rocks,  like  banners  streaming 
To  the  far  Seelisberg ;  whence  light  was  flung 
On  Gmtli's  field,  till  all  the  red  lake  gleaming 
Shone  out^  a  meteor-heaven  in  its  wild  splendour 

seeming. 


XXYIL 

And  the  winds  toss'd  each  summit's  blazing  crest. 
As  a  host's  plumage;  and  the  giant  pines^ 
FeU'd  where  they  waved  o'er  crag  and  eagle's  nest^ 
Heap'd  up  the  flames.   The  clouds  grew  fiery  sign^ 
As  o'er  a  dty's  burning  towers  and  shrines^ 
Reddening  the  distance.  Wine-cups,  crown'd  and 

bright^ 
In  Wemer^s  dwelling  flowed;  throughleeflc 


*  VonAam   tha  laka  of  tha  Four  Gantona  to  ttpmiSf 
aocaOad. 
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From  Walter^a  hearth  Btream^d  forth  the  festive 

light,  [that  night 

And  Emi'B  blind  old  aire  gave  thanks  to  heaven 


xxvm. 
Then  on  the  silenoe  of  the  snows  there  lay 
A  Sabbath's  quiet  sunshine— and  its  bell 
Fill'd  the  hush'd  air  awhile,  with  lonely  sway; 


For  the  stream's  voice  was  diain'dby  winter^s  spell. 
The  deep  wood-sounds  had  ceased.   But  rock  and 

deU 
Bang  forth,  ere  long,  when  strains  of  jubilee 
Peal'd  from  the  mountain  churches,  with  a  swell 
Of  praise  to  Him  who  stills  the  raging  sea — 
For  now  the  strife  was  dosed,  the  glorious  Alps 

were  fi:«e! 


SONGS  OF  THE  CID.^ 


THE  Cn)*S  DEPARTURE  INTO  EXILE. 

With  sixty  knights  in  his  gallant  train, 
Went  forth  the  Campeador  of  Spain ; 
For  wild  sierras  and  plaina  afur. 
He  left  the  lands  of  his  own  Bivar.' 

To  march  o*er  field,  and  to  watch  in  tent, 
fVom  his  home  in  good  Castile  he  went; 
To  the  wasting  siege  and  the  battle's  van, 
— ^For  the  noble  Cid  was  a  banish'd  man  1 

Through  his  olive-woods  the  mom-breeze  play'd. 
And  his  native  streams  wild  milsio  madei, 
And  clear  in  the  sunshine  his  vineyards  lay. 
When  for  march  and  combat  he  took  his  way. 

With  a  thoughtful  spirit  his  way  he  took. 
And  he  tum'd  his  steed  for  a  parting  look. 
For  a  parting  look  at  his  own  fiur  towers, 
— Oh  I  the  exile's  heart  hath  weary  hours  I 

The  pennons  were  spread,  and  the  band  arrayed, 
But  the  Cid  at  the  threshold  a  moment  stay'd — 
It  wu  but  a  moment ;  the  halls  were  lone. 
And  the  gates  of  his  dwelling  all  open  thrown. 

There  was  not  a  steed  in  the  empty  stall. 
Nor  a  spear  nor  a  doak  on  the  naked  wall. 
Nor  a  hawk  on  the  perch,  nor  a  seat  at  the  door. 
Nor  the  sound  of  a  step  on  the  hollow  floor.' 

1  Then  bftDidi  an  not  tnoalatioDf  from  the  Sponbh,  but 
•IV  fiNindad  npon  tome  of  the  "  wOd  and  wonderftil"  tndi- 
tioni  piwaiiod  In  the  ronuuDoei  of  that  language,  and  the 
andent  poem  of  the  Cid. 

I  BiTar,  the  euppoeed  btatbplaoe  of  the  Cid,  wae  a  oaitle, 
about  two  league!  from  Bnrgoi. 

•  **  Tornaba  la  caben,  e  eetabaloe  catando : 
Ylo  puertae  ablertas,  e  uiob  tin  oaOadoe, 


Then  a  dim  tear  swell'd  to  the  wanior^s  eye. 
As  the  voice  of  his  native  groves  went  by ; 
And  he  said — "  My  foemen  their  wish  have  won : 
Now  the  will  of  God  be  in  all  things  done  1" 

But  the  trumpet  blew,  with  its  note  of  cheer. 
And  the  winds  of  the  morning  swept  off  the  tear. 
And  the  fields  of  his  gloiy  lay  distant  far, 
— He  is  gone  firom  the  towers  of  his  own  Bivar  1 


THE  em's  DEATHBED. 

It  was  an  hour  of  grief  and  fear 

Within  Valencia's  walls, 
When  the  blue  spring-heaven  lay  still  and  dear 

Above  her  marble  halls. 

There  were  pale  dieeks  and  troubled  ^es, 

And  steps  of  hurrying  feet^ 
Where  the  Zambia's^  notes  were  wont  to  rise. 

Along  the  sunny  street. 

It  was  an  hour  of  fear  and  grief 

On  bright  Valencia's  shore. 
For  Death  was  busy  with  her  chief. 

The  noble  Campeador. 

The  Moor-king's  barks  were  on  the  deep. 

With  sounds  and  signs  of  war; 
But  the  Cid  was  passing  to  his  sleep, 

In  the  silent  Alcasar. 

Alcandana  vaelas,  dn  pieDee  e  rfn  mantoi : 
B  nn  Uooneit  e  tin  adtorae  mudadoa. 
Bosfitb  mio  Cid.**  Poem  qfOie  Ci± 

«  TIm  Zambra,  a  Mooriih  danoe.  When  Valencia  tiae 
taken  by  the  Cid,  manj  of  the  Moorish  flunfliei  choee  to 
remain  there,  and  reiide  under  hit  government 
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No  moan  was  heard  Uiroagh  the  towen  of  state, 

No  weepei^B  aspect  seen. 
Bat  by  the  conch  Xiinenft  sate, 

'll^th  pale  yet  steadfiMt  mien.  ^ 


StUlnesB  waa  xoond  the  leader^a  bed, 

WarrioTB  stood  moumfbl  nigh. 
And  bannen,  o'er  his  glorious  head. 

Were  drooping  heavily. 

And  feeble  grew  the  conquering  hand. 

And  cold  the  Taliant  breast ; 
He  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  land. 

And  his  hour  was  come  to  rest 

What  said  the  Bnler  of  the  fieldl 

— ^His  voice  is  &int  and  low ; 
The  breeze  that  creeps  o'er  his  lance  and  shield 

Hath  loader  accents  now. 

* 

"  Raise  ye  no  ciy,  and  let  no  moan 

Be  made  when  I  depart; 
The  Moor  most  hear  no  diige*s  tone ; 

Be  ye  of  mighty  heart  I 

'*  Let  the  cymbal-dash  and  the  trompefretniin 
From  your  walls  ring  fiir  and  shrill ; 

And  fear  ye  not,  for  the  saints  of  Spain 
Sliall  grant  you  victoiy  stilL 

"  And  gird  my  form  with  mail-azray, 

And  set  me  on  my  steed ; 
So  go  ye  forth  on  your  fimeral-way, 

And  Qod  shall  give  you  speed. 

"Go  with  the  deed  in  the  front  of  war, 

All  azm'd  with  sword  and  helm,' 
And  march  by  the  camp  of  King  Bucar, 

For  the  good  Castilian  realm. 

**  And  let  me  dumber  in  the  soil 

Which  gave  my  fiitherB  birth ; 
I  have  closed  my  day  of  battle-toil. 

And  my  course  is  done  on  earth." 

— ^Now  wave,  ye  gplorious  banners  1  wave  t 
Through  the  lattice  a  wind  sweeps  by. 

And  the  arms,  o'er  the  deathbed  of  the  brave, 
Send  forth  a  hollow  sigh. 

^  Th«  aJm  fortttnde  of  Xhiwna  fi  tnqjomUj  aHudMl  to  in 
thcroomDC 


t  M  BandflrM  antlgiiM,  tristat 
Dt  vtctoriM  un  timipo  anuidai, 


Now  wave,  ye  banners  of  many  a  6ght ! 

As  the  fresh  wind  o'er  you  sweeps; 
The  wind  and  the  banners  frll  huah'd  ss  night 

The  Gampeador— he  sleeps  1 

Sound  the  battle-horn  on  the  breese  of  mom. 
And  swell  out  the  trumpet^s  blasts 

Tm  the  notes  prevail  o'er  the  voice  of  wail. 
For  the  noble  Cid  hath  pess'd  1 


THE  Cm'S  FUNERAL  PROCESSION. 

Thb  Moor  had  beleaguer*d  Yalenda'a  towers, 
And  lances  gleam'd  up  through  her  citron  bowers^ 
And  the  tents  of  the  desert  had  girt  her  plain. 
And  camels  were  trampling  the  vines  of  Spain ; 
For  the  Cid  was  gone  to  rest 

There  were  men  from  wilds  where  the  death-wind 

sweeps^ 
There  were  spears  from  hiBs  where  the  lion  sleeps, 
There  were  bows  from  ssnds  where  the  ostrich 

run% 
For  the  shrill  horn  of  Afric  had  call'd  her  sons 
To  the  battles  of  the  West 

The  midnight  bell,  o'er  the  dim  seas  heard. 
Like  the  roar  of  waten,  the  air  had  stin'd ; 
The  stars  were  shimng  o'er  tower  and  wave. 
And  the  camp  lay  hush'd  as  a  wizard's  cave ; 
But  the  Christians  woke  that  night 

They  rear'd  the  Cid  on  his  barded  steed. 
Like  a  warrior  mail'd  for  the  hour  of  need. 
And  they  fix'd  the  sword  in  the  cold  right  hand 
Which  had  fou^t  ao  well  for  his  fiither's  land. 
And  the  shield  from  his  neck  huog  bright 

There  was  anning  heard  in  Valencia's  halls, 
There  was  vigil  kept  on  the  rampart  walls; 
Stsrs  had  not  ftded  nor  clouds  tuzn'd  red. 
When  the  knights  had  girded  the  noble  dead. 
And  the  burial  train  moved  out 

With  a  measured  pace,  as  the  pace  of  one. 
Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  host  begun ; 


oti  (Dar  CM,  nacb 
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With  a  sflent  step  went  the  cuirase'd  bandar 
lake  a  lion's  tread  on  the  burning  sands; 
And  they  gave  no  battle-shout. 

When  the  first  went  forth,  it  was  midnight  deep. 
In  heaven  was  the  moon,  in  the  camp  was  sleep ; 
When  the  last  through  the  city's  gates  had  gone. 
O'er  tent  and  rampart  the  bright  day  shone. 
With  a  sun-burst  from  the  sea. 

There  were  knightsfivehundredwentarm'd  before. 
And  Bermudez  the  Cid's  green  standard  bore  ;^ 
To  its  last  fi&ir  field,  with  the  break  of  mom. 
Was  the  glorious  banner  in  silence  borne. 
On  the  ^ad  wind  streaming  free. 

And  the  Campeador  came  stately  then, 
liike  a  leader  circled  with  steel-clad  men ! 
The  helmet  was  down  o'er  the  &ce  of  the  dead. 
But  his  steed  went  proud,  by  a  warrior  led. 
For  he  knew  that  the  Gid  was  there. 

He  was  there,  the  Cid,  with  his  own  good  sword. 
And  Yimftnft.  following  her  noble  lord ; 
Her  eye  was  solemn,  her  step  was  slow. 
But  there  rose  not  a  sound  of  war  or  woe. 
Not  a  whisper  on  the  air. 

The  halls  in  Valencia  were  still  and  lone. 
The  churches  were  empty,  the  masses  done ; 
There  was  not  a  voice  through  the  wide  streets  fiir. 
Nor  a  footfall  heard  in  the  Alcazar, 
— So  the  burial-train  moved  out. 

With  a  measured  pace,  as  the  pace  of  one, 
Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  host  begun ; 
With  a  silent  step  went  the  cuirass'd  bands, 
liike  a  lion's  tread  on  the  burning  sands ; 
And  they  gave  no  battlenihout. 

But  the  deep  hills  peal'd  with  a  cry  ere  long. 
When  the  Christians  burst  on  the  Paynim  throng  t 
— ^With  a  sudden  flash  of  the  lanoe  and  spear. 
And  a  chaige  of  the  war«teed  in  fall  career. 
It  was  Alvar  Fanes  came ! ' 


1 «« And  whih  tli«3r  itood  tbm,  thcj  MwtteCidltiiylHM 
oomiag  np  with  tluM  handred  knlgfati;  for  im  had  not  been 
fai  the  battle,  and  thcgr  kn«w  his  gnen  jwrnMn."— Soutbxy'b 
CkroiiicU$4^iheOUL 

*  AlTar  Faflea  Mlnaya,  ona  of  the  Odli  mott  dlrtJmntiihgd 

*  A  Mooridi  Amazon,  who,  with  a  band  of  tanale  war- 
riort,  accwnpanied  King  Booar  from  Afrloa.    Har  arrowa 


He  that  was  wrapt  with  no  fimeral  shroud. 
Had  pass'd  before  like  a  threatening  doud  I 
And  the  storm  rush'd  down  on  the  tented  plain. 
And  the  Archei^Queen, '  with  her  bands^  lay 
slain; 
For  the  Gid  upheld  his  fiune. 

Then  a  terror  fell  on  the  King  Bucar, 
And  the  Libyan  kings  who  had  join'd  his  war; 
And  their  hearts  grew  heavy,  and  died  away. 
And  their  hands  could  not  wield  an  assagay. 
For  the  dreadful  things  they  saw  1 

For  it  seem'd  where  Minaya  his  onset  made. 
There  were  seventy  thousand  knights  anay'd. 
All  white  as  the  snow  on  Nevada's  steep. 
And  they  came  like  the  foam  of  a  roaring  deep 
— ^Twas  a  sight  of  fear  and  awe  1 

And  the  crested  form  of  a  warrior  tall. 
With  a  sword  of  fire,  went  before  them  all ; 
With  a  sword  of  fire  and  a  banner  pale. 
And  a  blood-red  cross  on  his  shadowy  mail ; 
He  rode  in  the  battle's  van  I 

There  ^ms  fear  in  the  paih  of  bis  dim  white 

horse, 
There  was  death  in  the  giant-warrior^B  course  1 
Where  his  banner  stream'd  with  its  ghostly  lights 
Where  his  sword  blazed  out,  there  was  huirying 

flight— 
For  it  seem'd  not  the  sword  of  man  ! 

The  field  and  the  river  grew  daridy  red. 
As  the  kings  and  leaders  of  Afrio  fled ; 
There  was  work  for  the  men  of  the  Gid  that  day ! 
— They  were  weaiy  at  eve^  when  they  oeased  to 
day. 
As  reapers  whose  task  ia  done  I 

The  kings  and  the  leaders  of  Afrio  fled  t 
The  sails  of  their  galleys  in  haste  were  spread ; 
But  the  sea  had  its  share  of  the  Paynim  slain. 
And  the  bow  of  the  desert  was  broke  in  Spain. 
— So  the  Gid  to  his  grave  pass'd  on ! 
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*fwA8  the  deep  mid-watch  of  the  silent  nic^t. 

And  Leon  in  dumber  Iaj, 
When  a  sound  went  forth  in  rushing  mighty 
Like  an  army  on  its  way !  ^ 
In  the  stillness  of  the  hour 
When  the  dreams  of  sleep  have  power. 
And  men  foiget  the  day. 

Through  the  dark  and  lonely  streets  it  went, 

Till  the  slumberers  woke  in  dread ; — 
The  sound  of  a  passing  armament, 
With  the  charger^s  stony  tread. 
There  was  heard  no  trumpet's  poal, 
Bat  the  heavy  tramp  of  steel. 
As  a  host's  to  combat  led. 

Through  the  dark  and  lonely  streets  it  pass'd, 
And  the  hollow  pavement  rsng, 
>  Set  BournsT'a  CknemkU  iff  the  Old,  ^  362. 


And  the  towers,  as  with  a  sweeping  blast, 

Rock'd  to  the  stormy  clang  1 
But  the  march  of  the  viewless  train 
Went  on  to  a  royal  fime. 

Where  a  priest  his  night-hymn  sang. 

There  was  knocking  that  shook  the  marble  floor, 

And  a  voice  at  the  gate,  which  said — 
**  That  the  Cid  Buy  Dies,  the  Gampeador, 
Was  there  in  his  arms  anay'd ; 
And  that  with  him,  from  the  tomb. 
Had  the  Gount  Gonzales  come 
With  a  hos^  uprisen  to  aid  I 

"  And  they  came  for  the  buried  king  that  lay 

At  rest  in  that  ancient  fime ; 
For  he  must  be  ann'd  on  the  battle-day, 
With  them  to  deliver  Spam  1" 
— ^Then  the  march  went  sounding  on. 
And  the  Moon  by  noontide  sun 
Were  dust  on  Tolosa's  plain. 
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THE  STOBM  OF  DELPHI,' 

Fab  through  the  Delphian  shades 
An  Eastern  trumpet  rung  ! 
And  the  startled  eagle  rush'd  on  hi^ 
With  a  sounding  flight  through  the  fieiy  sky; 
And  banners,  o'er  the  shadowy  glades. 
To  the  sweeping  winds  were  flung. 

Bazmen,  with  deep-red  gold 
All  waving  as  a  flame. 
And  a  fitful  glanoe  from  the  bright  spear-head 
On  the  dim  wood-paths  of  the  mountain  shed. 
And  a  peal  of  Asia's  war-notes  told 
That  in  anna  the  Persian  came. 

He  came  with  stany  gems 
On  his  quiver  and  his  crest ; 
With  stany  gemsy  at  whose  heart  the  day 
Of  the  cloudless  Orient  burning  lay. 
And  they  cast  a  gleam  on  the  laurel-etems. 
As  onward  his  thousands  prees*d. 


*  See  tht  aocoiint  cited  from  Herodotus,  in  MHIbtd*i  Oruee, 


But  a  gloom  fell  o'er  their  way. 
And  a  heavy  moan  went  by ! 
A  moan,  yet  not  like  the  wind's  low  swell. 
When  its  voice  grows  wild  amidst  cave  and  dell, 
But  a  mortal  murmur  of  dismay. 
Or  a  warrior's  dying  sigh  1 

A  gloom  feU  o'er  their  way ! 
'Twas  not  the  shadow  cast 
By  the  dark  pine-boughs,  as  they  croes'd  the  blue 
Of  the  Grecian  heavens  with  their  solenm  hue ; 
The  air  was  fill*d  with  a  mightier  sway — 
But  on  the  speannen  paas'd  I 

And  hoUow  to  their  tread 
Game  the  echoes  of  the  ground ; 
And  banners  droop'd,  aa  with  dews  o'erborae. 
And  the  wailing  blast  of  the  battle-horn 
Had  an  altered  cadence,  dull  and  dead, 
Of  strange  foreboding  sound. 

But  they  blew  a  louder  strain. 
When  the  steep  defiles  were  pass'd ! 
And  afiur  the  crown*d  Parnassus  rose. 
To  shine  through  heaven  with  his  radiant  snows. 
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And  in  golden  light  the  Delphian  fane 
Before  them  stood  at  last  I 

In  golden  light  it  stood. 
Midst  the  laurels  gleaming  lone ; 
For  the  Sun-god  yet,  with  a  lovely  smile, 
O'er  its  graced  pillars  look'd  awhile, 
Though  the  stormy  shade  on  diif  and  wood 
Grew  deep  round  its  mountain-throne. 

And  the  Persians  gave  a  shout  I 
But  the  marble  walls  replied 
Witha  dash  of  steel  anda  sullen  roar 
Like  heavy  wheels  on  the  ooean-ehore. 
And  a  savage  trumpet's  note  peaif  d  out. 
Till  their  hearts  for  terror  died  ! 

On  the  armour  of  the  god 
Then  a  viewless  hand  was  laid ; 
There  were  helm  and  spear,  with  a  clanging  dixi. 
And  corslet  lm>ught  from  the  shiine  within. 
From  the  inmost  shrine  of  the  dread  abode. 
And  before  its  front  anay'd. 

And  a  sudden  silence  fell 
Through  the  dim  and  loaded  air  1 
On  the  wild-bird's  wing  and  the  myrtle  Gfpray, 
And  the  veiy  founts  in  their  silvexy  way : 
With  a  weight  of  sleep  came  down  the  spell, 
TQl  man  grew  breathless  there. 

But  the  pause  was  broken  soon  ! 
Twas  not  by  song  or  lyre; 
For  the  Delphian  maids  had  left  their  bowen, 
And  the  hearths  were  lone  in  the  city's  towers, 
But  thereburstasoundthrough  the  misty  noon — 
That  batUe-noon  of  fire  I 

It  burst  fivm  earth  and  heotven  I 
It  roU'd  from  crag  and  doad  I 
For  a  moment  on  the  mountain-blast 
With  a  thousand  stormy  voices  pass'd ; 
And  the  purple  gloom  of  the  sky  was  riven, 
When  the  thunder  peal'd  aloud. 

And  the  lightnings  in  their  play 
Flash'd  forth,  Uke  javelins  thrown : 
Like  sun-darts  win^d  irom  the  silver  bow. 
They  smote  the  spear  and  the  turban'd  brow ;  [spray. 
And  the  bright  gems  flew  from  the  crests  like 
And  the  banners  were  struck  down  I 

And  the  masey  oak-boughs  crash'd 
To  the  fire-bolte  from  on  high, 


And  the  forest  lent  its  billowy  roar, 
While  the  glorious  tempest  onward  bore. 
And  lit  Uie  streams,  as  they  fbam'd  and  dash*d, 
With  the  fierce  rain  sweeping  by. 

Then  rush'd  the  Delphian  men 
On  the  pale  and  Bcatter*d  host 
Like  the  joyous  burst  of  a  flashing  wave, 
They  rush'd  from  the  dim  Coiycian  cave; 
And  the  singing  blast  o'er  wood  and  glen 
Roll'd  on,  with  the  speam  they  toes'd. 

There  were  cries  of  wild  dismay. 
There  were  shouts  of  warriorglee. 
There  were  savage  sounds  of  the  tempest's  mirth. 
That  shook  the  realm  of  their  eagle-birth ; 
But  the  mount  of  song,  when  they  died  away, 
StQl  rose,  with  its  temple,  free  1 

And  the  Pftan  swell'd  ere  long, 
lo  Pfiean !  from  the  fiine; 
loPeeanl  for  the  wararray 
On  the  crown'd  Parnassus  liven  that  day  1 
— ^Thou  shalt  rise  aa  free,  thou  mount  of  song ! 
With  thy  bounding  streams  again. 


THE  BOWL  OF  LIBERTY.^ 

Bevobe  the  fiery  sun — 
The  sun  that  looks  on  Greece  with  doudless  cxc, 
In  the  free  air,  and  on  the  war>field  won — 
Our  fiithers  crown'd  the  Bowl  of  Liberty. 

Amidst  the  tombs  they  stood. 
The  tombs  of  heroes  I  with  the  solemn  skiefl^ 
And  the  wide  plain  around,  where  patriotrblood 
Had  steep'd  the  soil  in  hues  of  sacrifice. 

They  call'd  the  glorious  dead. 
In  the  strong  fidth  which  brings  the  viewless  nigh, 
And  poui'd  rich  odours  o'er  their  bottle-bed. 
And  bade  them  to  their  rite  of  liberty. 

They  call'd  them  from  the  shades — 
The  golden-fruited  shades,  where  minstrels  tell 
How  softer  light  th'  immortal  dime  pervades, 
And  music  floats  o'er  meads  of  aqphodeL 

Then  fiist  the  bright-red  wine 
Flow'd  to  their  names  who  taught  the  world  to  die, 

>  Thb  and  the  following  pIsM  appeiiied  originally  fai  the 
Nne  MontMif  Mafftuint. 
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And  made  the  land's  green  turf  a  liYiog  ahrino, 
Meet  for  the  wreath  and  Bowl  of  Liberty.^ 

So  the  rejoioing  earth 
Took  from  her  Tinea  again  the  blood  she  gave, 
And  richer  flowent  to  deck  the  tomb  drew  birth 
fVom  the  free  soD,  thna  hallowed  to  the  brave. 

We  have  the  batile-fieldB, 
The  tomba,  the  namea,  the  blue  mi^'eetic  nky, 
We  have  the  founts  the  purple  vintage  yields ; 
—When  ahall  toe  crown  the  Bowl  of  liberty? 


THE  VOICE  OF  SCIO. 

A  TOiGB  fh>m  Scio'a  isle — 
A  voice  of  song,  a  voice  of  old 
Swept  &r  as  doud  or  billow  roll'd. 

And  earth  waa  hush'd  the  while^ 

The  souls  of  nations  woke  I 
Where  liea  the  land  whose  hiUs  among 
That  voice  of  victory  hath  not  rung, 

Aa  if  a  trumpet  spoke  ? 

To  sky,  and  sea,  and  ahore, 
Of  those  whose  blood  on  Ilion's  plain 
Swept  from  the  rivers  to  the  main, 

A  glorious  tale  it  bor& 

Still  by  our  sun-bright  deep, 
With  all  the  &me  that  fiery  lay 
Threw  round  them,  in  its  rushiog  way. 

The  sons  of  battle  sleep. 

And  kings  their  turf  have  orown'd  t 
And  pilgrims  o'er  the  foaming  wave 
Brought  garlands  there :  sorest  the  bravei 

Who  thus  their  bard  have  found  I 

A  voice  from  Scio'a  isle, 
A  voice  as  deep  hath  risen  again ; 
Ab  far  shall  peal  its  thrilling  strain, 

Where'er  our  sun  may  smile  t 

Let  not  its  tones  eipire  I 
Such  power  to  waken  earth  and  heaven. 
And  might  and  vengeance,  ne'er  was  given 

To  mortal  aong  or  lyre  I 

1  For  an  acconiit  of  this  oeremony,  anciently  performed 
tn  commemoration  of  tlie  battle  of  Platca,  see  Porm'g 
^nUqititki  qf  Greece,  toL  L  p.  380. 


Know  ye  not  whence  it  comes  1 
—From  ruin'd  hearths,  from  burning  fani^ 
fVom  kindred  blood  on  yon  red  plains^ 

From  desolated  homes  t 

Tis  with  us  through  ithe  night ! 
'TIS  on  our  hills,  'tis  in  our  sky — 
Hear  it,  ye  heavens  t  when  sworda  flash  high 

O'er  the  mid-waves  of  fight ! 


THE  SPARTANS'  MARCH.* 

["The  Sparlana  oaed  not  the  trampefe  in  their  maith  into 
battle,  laye  Thnejdidai,  beoauae  they  wished  noft  to  excite  the 
rage  of  their  wanton.  Their  chazsing-etep  waa  made  to  ttie 
*  Dorian  mood  of  flntes  and  soft  reoontefl.'  TiMvaloarofa 
Spartan  wae  too  Ughly  tempend  to  feqnin  a  etaanlnf  or  a 
rousing  impolMi  His  spirit  waa  lilie  a  steed  too  proud  fiir  the 
spar."— Camfbul,  On  ike  Eltgiac  Podbrjf  <^the  Orwjkfc] 

'TWAS  mom  upon  the  Grecian  hills. 
Where  peasants  dress'd  the  vines ; 

Sunlight  waa  on  Cithflnron's  rills, 
Arcadia's  rocks  and  pines. 

And  brightly,  through  his  reeds  ind  flowef% 

Eurotaa  wandered  by, 
When  %  sound  aroee  from  Sparta's  towers 

Of  solemn  harmony. 

Was  it  the  hunters*  choral  strain 
To  the  woodland-goddess  poured) 

Did  virgin  hands  in  Fallai^  fime 
Strike  the  fiill-eounding  chord  1 

But  helms  were  glancing  on  the  stream, 

Spears  ranged  in  close  array. 
And  ahields  flung  back  a  glorious  beam 

To  the  mom  of  a  fearfrd  day  ! 

And  the  mountainrcchoee  of  the  land 
Swell'd  through  the  deep  blue  sky  ; 

While  to  soft  strains  moved  forth  a  band 
Of  men  that  moved  to  die. 

They  march'd  not  with  the  trumpets  blast, 

Nor  bade  the  horn  peal  out ; 
And  the  laurel  groves,  aa  on  they  pass'd. 

Rang  with  no  battle^hout  I 

They  ask'd  no  clarion's  voice  to  fire 
Their  souls  with  an  impulse  high ; 

But  the  Dorian  reed  and  the  Spartan  iyro 
For  the  sons  of  liberty  I 

3  Originally  pablUbed  in  the  EdinXmr^  Uagtksine,    ^ 
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And  still  sweet  flutes  their  path  around 

Sent  forth  iBolian  breath ; 
They  needed  not  a  sterner  sound 

To  marehal  them  for  death  1 

So  moYed  they  cahnly  to  their  field, 

Thence  never  to  return. 
Save  bearing  back  the  Spartan  shield. 

Or  on  it  proudly  borne  1 


THE  URN  AND  SWORD. 

Thbt  sought  for  treasures  in  the  tomb, 
Where  gentler  hands  were  wont  to  spread 
Fresh  boughs  and  flowers  of  purple  bloom. 
And  sunny  ringlets,  for  the  dead.^ 

They  scattered  iu  the  greensward  heap, 
Where  once  those  hands  the  bright  wine  poured ; 
— ^What  found  they  in  the  home  of  sleep  1 — 
A  mouldering  urn,  a  shiyer'd  sword  I 

An  urn,  which  held  the  dust  of  one 
Who  died  when  hearths  and  shrines  were  free ; 
A  sword,  whose  work  was  proudly  done 
Between  our  mountains  and  thei  sea» 

1  See  Pottbu's  Oneian  Anttquttki,  toL  fi.  p.  234. 


And  these  are  treasures  I — ^undismay'd. 
Still  for  their  suflfering  land  we  trust, 
Wherein  the  past  its  fiune  hath  laid 
With  freedom's  sword  and  valour's  dust 


THE  MYRTLE  BOUGH. 

Still  green,  along  our  sunny  shore. 

The  flowering  myrtle  waves, 
As  when  its  fingrant  boughs  of  yore 

Were  offered  on  the  graves — 
The  graves  wherein  our  mighty  men 
Had  rest^  unviolated  then. 

Still  green  it  waves  I  as  when  the  hearth 
Was  sacred  through  the  land ; 

And  fearless  was  the  banquet's  mirth. 
And  tree  the  minstrel's  hand ; 

And  gueste^  with  shining  myrtle  crown'd, 

Sent  the  wreath'd  lyre  and  win&cup  round. 

Still  green  1  as  when  on  holy  ground 
The  tyrant's  blood  was  poui'd : 

Foxget  ye  not  what  garlands  bound 
The  yoimg  deliverei^s  sword  1 

Though  earth  may  shroud  Harmodius  now. 

We  still  have  sword  and  myrtle  bough  t 
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ON  A  FLOWER  FROM  THE  FIELD  OF 

GRUTLI. 

Whskob  art  thou,  flower !    From  holy  g^und. 
Where  freedom's  foot  hath  been  I 

Tet  bugle-blast  or  trumpet-sound 
Ne'er  shook  that  solemn  scene. 

Flower  of  a  noble  field  I  thy  birth 
Was  not  where  spears  have  cross'd. 

And  shivered  helms  have  strewn  the  earth, 
Midst  banners  won  and  lost. 

But  where  the  sunny  hues  and  showers 

Unto  thy  cup  were  given, 
There  met  high  hearts  at  midnight  hours, 

Pure  hands  were  raised  to  heaven ; 


And  vows  were  pledged  that  man  should  roam 

Through  every  Alpine  dell 
Free  as  the  wind,  the  torrent's  foam. 

The  shaft  of  William  TelL 

And  prayer,  the  full  deep  flow  of  prayer, 

Hallow'd  the  pastoral  sod ; 
And  soids  grew  strong  for  battle  there. 

Nerved  with  the  peace  of  GkxL 

Before  the  Alps  and  stars  they  knelt, 

That  calm  devoted  band. 
And  rose,  and  made  their  spirits  felt 

Through  all  the  mountain-land. 

Then  welcome,  Grfltli's  free-bom  flower  ! 
Even  in  thy  pale  decay 
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There  dwells  a  breath,  a  tone,  a  power. 
Which  all  hi£^  thoughts  obey. 


ON  A  LEAF  FROM  THE  TOMB  OF  VIRGIL. 

AvD  was  thy  home,  pale  withered  things 
Beneath  the  rich  blue  southern  sky  t 
Wert  thou  a  nonluig  of  the  spring. 

The  winds  and  suns  of  glorious  Italy  t 

Those  suns  in  golden  light  e'en  now 

Look  o'er  the  poet's  lovely  grave ; 

Those  winds  are  breathing  soft»  but  thou 
Answering  their  whisper,  there  no  moreshalt  wave. 

The  flowen  o'er  Posilippo's  brow 
May  cluster  in  their  puiple  bloom. 
But  on  th'  o'ershadowing  ilex-bough. 

Thy  breezy  place  is  Toid  by  Yizgil's  tomb. 

Thy  place  is  yoid ;  oh  I  none  on  earth. 
This  crowded  earth,  may  so  remain. 
Save  that  which  bouIb  of  loftiest  birth 

Leave  when  th<^  part,  their  brighter  home  to  gain. 

Another  leaf,  ere  now,  hath  sprung 
On  the  green  stem  which  once  was  thine ; 
When  shall  anotber  strain  be  sung 

Like  his  whose  dust  hath  made  that  spot  a  shrine  1 


THE  CHIEFTAIN'S  SON. 

Yn,  it  is  ours  ! — ^the  field  is  won, 

A  daric  and  evil  field  1 
Lift  from  the  ground  my  noble  son. 
And  bear  him  homewards  on  his  bloody  shield. 

Let  me  not  hear  your  trumpets  ring, 

Swell  not  the  battle-horn  ! 
Thoughts  &T  too  sad  those  notes  will  bring, 
When  to  the  grave  my  glorious  fiower  is  borne  ! 

Speak  not  of  victory  I — ^in  the  name 

There  is  too  much  of  woe  ! 
Hush'd  be  the  empty  voice  of  Fskme — 
Call  me  back  Mi  whose  gnoefiil  head  is  low. 

Speak  not  of  victory !— from  my  halls 

The  sunny  hour  is  gone  t 
The  ancient  banner  on  my  walls 
Must  sink  ere  long;  I  had  but  him— but  one  I 


Within  the  dwelling  of  my 

The  hearths  will  soon  be  cold. 
With  me  must  die  the  beacon-fires 
That  sfcream'd  at  midnightfromthe  mountain-hold. 

And  let  them  fiule,  since  this  must  be^ 

My  lovely  and  my  brave  I 
Was  thy  bright  blood  poured  forth  for  me  I 
And  is  there  but  for  stately  youth  a  grave  t 

Speak  to  me  once  again,  my  boy  I 

Wilt  thou  not  hear  my  call  1 
Thou  wert  so  Ml  of  life  and  joy, 
I  had  not  dreamt  of  thia — that  thou  couldst  fiJl ! 

Thy  mother  watches  from  the  steep 

For  thy  returning  plume ; 
How  shall  I  tell  her  that  thy  sleep 
Is  of  the  silent  houses  tb'  untimely  tomb  1 

Thou  didst  not  seem  as  one  to  die. 

With  all  thy  young  renown  ! 
— ^Ye  saw  his  fidchion's  flash  on  high,    [down  I 
In  the  mid-fight,  when  spears  and  crests  went 

Slow  be  your  march  !  the  field  is  won  I 

A  dark  and  evil  field  t 
lift  from  the  ground  my  noble  son. 
And  bear  him  homewards  on  his  bloody  shiekL 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Hist  on  your  battle-fields^  ye  brave  1 
Let  the  pines  murmur  o'er  your  grave, 
Your  dirge  be  in  the  moaning  wav»— 
We  call  you  back  no  more  I 

Oh  I  there  was  mourning  when  ye  feU, 
In  your  own  vales  a  deep-toned  knell. 
An  agony,  a  wild  fiirewell — 

But  that  hath  long  been  o'er. 

Rest  with  your  still  and  solemn  fiune; 
The  hills  keep  record  of  your  name^ 
And  never  can  a  touch  of  shame 
Darken  the  buried  brow. 

But  we  on  dhangeftd  days  are  cast. 
When  bright  names  from  their  place  fiill  fiisi ; 
And  ye  that  with  your  glory  pass'df 
We  cannot  mourn  you  now. 
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ENGLAND'S  DEAD. 

Son  of  the  Ocean  Ide  1 
Where  sleep  your  mighty  deadi 
Show  me  what  high  and  stately  pile 
Is  reared  o'er  Glory's  bed. 

G0|  stranger  I  track  the  deep — 
Free,  free  the  white  sail  spread  I 
Wave  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  sweep, 
Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 

On  Egypt's  burning  plains, 
By  the  pyramid  o'ersway'd. 
With  fearful  power  the  noonday  reigns, 
And  the  palm-trees  yield  no  shade ; — 

But  let  the  angxy  sun 
From  heaven  look  fiercely  red, 
Unfelt  by  those  whose  task  is  done  ! — 
ITiore  slumber  England's  dead. 

The  hurricane  hath  might 
Along  the  Lidian  shore. 
And  fax  by  Ganges*  banks  at  night 
Is  heard  the  tiger's  roar; — 

But  let  the  sound  roll  on  ! 
It  hath  no  tone  of  dread 
For  those  that  from  their  toils  are  gone, — 
l%en  slumber  England's  dead. 

Loud  rush  the  torrent-floods 
The  Western  wilds  among. 
And  free,  in  green  Columbia's  woods. 
The  hunter^s  bow  is  strung ; — 


But  let  the  floods  rush  on  I 
Let  the  arrow's  flight  be  sped  I 
Why  should  they  reck  whose  task  is  done 
UTiere  slumber  England's  dead  1 


The  mountain  storms  rise  high 
In  the  snowy  Pyrenees, 
And  toss  the  pine-boughs  through  the  sky 
Like  rose-leayes  on  the  breese ; — 

But  let  the  storm  rage  on  ! 
Let  the  fi^sh  wreaths  be  shed  t 
For  the  Boncesvalles'  field  is  won, — 
There  slumber  England's  dead. 

On  the  fbozen  deep's  repose 
Tis  a  dark  and  dreadful  hour. 


When  round  the  ship  the  ice-fields  close. 
And  the  northern  night-clouds  lower  ;- 

^ut  let  the  ice  drift  on  I 
Let  the  cold-blue  desert  spread  I 
ITievr  course  with  mast  and  flag  is  done, — 
Even  there  sleep  England's  dead. 

The  warlike  of  the  isles, 
The  men  of  field  and  wave  I 
Are  not  the  rocks  their  fimeral  piles^ 
The  seas  and  shores  their  gravel 

Go,  stranger  I  track  the  deep — 
Free,  free  the  white  sail  spread ! 
Wave  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  sweep. 
Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BAEDS. 

WMTTBlf  FOR  AN  SIBTBDDVOD,  OB  MMWnSQ  OV  WSMH 
BARDS,  HBLD  IN  UJNDON,  MAY  22,  1823. 

[Tba  OoneddaUf  or  meetingi  of  the  Britioh  bards,  were 
anciently  ordained  to  be  held  In  the  open  air,  on  mne  oon-. 
Bpicnous  situation,  whilst  the  sun  was  above  the  horiaon  i  or, 
according  to  the  ezpreaaion  employed  on  these  occasions,  **  In 
the  face  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  eye  of  light"  The  places  set 
i^Murt  fear  tiiis  purpose  were  maxked  out  by  a  cfrde  at  stones, 
called  the  circle  of  federation.  The  presiding  bard  stood  on 
a  laige  stone  (Biaen  Oorsedd,  or  the  stone  of  aanmb^y)  in 
the  centra.  The  aheathing  of  a  sword  upon  this  stone  was 
the  ceremony  which  announced  the  opening  of  a  Cfanedd,  or 
meeting.  The  bards  always  stood  in  thdr  uni-ooloured  robes, 
with  their  heads  and  feet  uncoTered,  within  the  oirde  of  fisde- 
ration.— See  OwbnIb  TnattMioH  qf  the  Herok  EUgim  of 
Uymath  Hen."] 

Wbbbb  met  our  bards  of  old?  —  the  glorious 

throng, 
They  of  the  mountain  and  the  battle-song? 
They  met — oh  t  not  in  kingly  hall  or  bower, 
But  where  wild  Nature  girt  herself  with  power : 
They  met  where  streams  flash'd  bright  from 

rocky  caves ;  [graves. 

They  met  where  woods  made  moan  o'er  warriors' 
And  where  the  torrent's  rainbow  spray  was  cast, 
And  where  dark  lakes  were  heaving  to  the  blast. 
And  midst  the  eternal  clifis,  whose  strength  defied 
The  crested  Roman,  in  his  hour  of  pride ; 
And  where  the  Camedd,^  on  its  lonely  hill, 
Bore  silent  record  of  the  mighty  still; 

1  Camedd,  a  stone-barrow,  or  cainn. 
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And  where  the  Dmid'a  ancient  Cromlech  ^  frown'd. 
And  the  oakebreftthed  mysterioua  munnuzB  round. 

There  thronged  th'  inspired  of  yore  !— on  plain 

or  height^ 
/•  the  nm'Mfaoe,  Ifeneaih  thetyeqf  light, 
And,  baring  unto  heaven  each  noble  head. 
Stood  in  the  drdey  where  none  else  might  tread. 
Well  might  their  lays  be  lofty  ! — aoaring  thought 
From  Nature's  presence  tenfold  grandeur  caught : 
Well  mi^t  bold  freedom's  soul  pervade  the  strains 
Which  startled  eagles  frt>m  their  lone  domains, 
And,  Uke  a  breeze  in  chainless  triumph,  went 
Up  through  the  blue  resounding  firmament 
Whence  came  the  echoes  to  those  numbers  high! 
Twas  from  the  bottle-fields  of  days  gone  by, 
And  from  the  tombe  of  heroes,  laid  to  zest 
With  their  good  swords,  upon  the  mountain's 

breast; 
And  from  the  watch-towers  on  the  heights  of  snow, 
Serei^d  by  doud  and  storm  from  all  below; 
And  the  tuif-mounds,'  once  girt  by  ruddy  spears, 
And  the  rock-altars  of  departed  years. 
— ^Thence,  deeply  mingling  with  the  torrent's  roar, 
The  winds  a  thousand  wild  responses  bore; 
And  the  green  land,  whose  every  vale  and  glen 
Doth  shrine  the  memoxy  of  heroic  men. 
On  all  her  hills  awakening  to  rejoice. 
Sent  forth  proud  answers  to  her  children's  Toioeu 

For  us,  not  ours  the  festival  to  hold. 
Midst  the  stone  circles  hallowed  thus  of  old ; 
Not  where  great  Nature's  mi^esty  and  mig^t 
First  broke  all  glorious  on  our  infimt  ta^t ; 
Not  near  the  tombs,  where  deep  our  tree  and  brave. 
Not  by  the  mountain-Uyn,'  the  ocean-wave. 
In  these  late  days  we  meet — dark  Mona's  shor^, 
Eryri's^  cliffii  resound  with  harps  no  more ! 

But  as  the  stream,  (though  time  or  art  may  turn 
The  current^  bursting  from  its  cavem'd  urn, 
From  Alpine  glens  or  andent  fi>rest  bowers. 
To  bathe  soft  vales  of  pasture  and  of  flowen,) 
Alike  in  rushing  strength  or  sunny  sleep, 
Holds  on  its  course,  to  mingle  with  the  deep ; 
Thu^  though  our  paths  be  changed,  stiU  warm 

andfrve, 
l4uid  of  the  bard !  our  spirit  flies  to  thee  I    [belong. 
To  thee  our  thoughts^  our  hopes,  our  hearts 
Our  dreams  are  haunted  by  thy  voice  of  song  t 

1  Cromledi,  a  Dniidlcal  nonmoant  or  altar.  TIm  ward 
°>ift>it  a  stona  of  oortnant 

*  Tha  andant  Brltiib  chiab  frequantlj  haranfued  tbair 
foOowan  from  aoBall  artificial  mounto  of  UaL-^PennanL 


Nor  yield  our  souls  one  patriot-feeling  less 
To  the  green  memoiy  of  thy  loveUness^    [height, 
Than  theirs,  whose  haip-notes  peal'd  from  evoiy 
In  the  $un*9faoe,  beneath  the  eye  qf  light/ 


THE  VOICE  OF  SPRING.' 

I  ooMZ,  I  oome  I  ye  have  call'd  me  long^ 
I  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song ! 
Te  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  earth 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth. 
By  the  primroee«tarB  in  the  shadowy  grassy 
By  the  green  leaves  opening  aa  I  pass. 

I  have  breathed  on  the  South,  and  the  chestnut 

flowers 
By  thousands  have  burst  from  the  forest-bowers. 
And  the  ancient  graves  and  the  £allen  frmes 
Are  veil'd  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains  ;— 
But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  of  bloom. 
To  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb  I 

I  have  look'd  on  the  hills  of  the  stormy  North, 

And  the  larch  haa  hung  all  his  tassels  forth. 

The  fisher  is  out  on  the  suzmy  sea. 

And  the  reindeer  bounds  o'er  the  pastures  free^ 

And  the  pine  haa  a  fringe  of  softer  green, 

And themoeslooksbright  where  my  foot  hath  been. 

I  have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a  glowing  sigh, 
And  call'd  out  each  voice  of  the  deep  blue  sky ; 
From  the  night-bird's  lay  through  the  starry  time. 
In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime, 
To  the  swan's  wild  note  by  the  Iceland  lakes. 
When  the  dark  fix^branch  into  verdure  breaks. 

From  the  streams  and  fountsi  haveloosed  the  chain, 
They  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silvery  main. 
They  are  flashing  down  from  the  mountain  brows, 
They  are  flinging  spray  o'er  the  fortat  boughs^ 
They  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  sparry  caves.. 
And  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  waves ! 


Come  forth,  0  ye  children  of  gladness !  oome  I 
Where  the  violets  lie  may  be  now  your  home. 
Te  of  the  rose-lip  and  dew-bright  eye. 
And  the  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  me  fly  I    pay. 
With  the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine — I  may  not  stay. 

*  LljUf  a  laka  or  pool 

«  Eriflrit  Snowdon. 

»  OriginaUj  publiihad  in  tha  Nm  MonVilp  Mc^^tm. 
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Away  tcom  the  dwellings  of  care-worn  men, 
The  watexB  are  sparkling  in  grove  and  glen ! 
Away  from  the  chamber  and  sullen  hearth^ 
The  young  leaves  are  dancing  in  breezy  mirth ! 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  strains, 
And  youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 

But  ye ! — ^ye  are  changed  ainoe  ye  met  me  last ! 
Thereissomethingbrightfrom  your  features  pass'd ! 
There  is  that  come  over  your  brow  and  eye 
Whichspeaksof  a  world  where  the  flowersmustdie ! 
— Te  smile  I  but  your  smile  hath  a  Himnflaa  yet : 
Oh  1  what  have  you  look'd  on  since  last  we  met  1 

Ye  are  changed,  ye  are  changed  I — and  I  see  not 

here 
All  whom  I  saw  in  the  vanish'd  year  1 
There  were  graoefol  heads,  with  their  ringlets 

biie^f^ 
Which  toas'd  in  the  breeze  with  a  play  of  light; 
There  were  eyes  in  whose  glistening  laughter  lay 
No  fiunt  vemembranoe  of  dull  decay  t 

There  were  steps  that  flew  o'er  the  cowslip's  head, 

As  if  for  a  banquet  all  earth  were  spread;     [sky. 

There  were  voices  that  rang  through  the  sapphire 

And  had  not  a  sound  of  mortality  { 

[**  *  The  Toioe  of  Spring,'  perittps  the  beit  known  and  best 
loTtd  of  aU  Mm  Hemana'  lyiio,  was  written  early  in  the  year 
18SS;  and  fi  thus  alluded  to  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  who  had 
lately  mflbred  a  MTere  and  aodden  beteaveuient  :—*  *  The 
Yoioe  of  Spring'  eipreuei  mme  peculiar  feelingi  of  my  own. 
ANhongfa  my  life  has  yet  hem  unrialted  by  any  aflEUctton  bo 
deeply  imprairiTe,  in  aU  Ite  droumitanoes,  ae  the  one  you 
have  been  oaHed  opon  to  rastain ;  yet  I  cannot  bat  feel 
every  year,  with  the  return  of  the  violet,  how  much  the 
ihadowi  of  my  mind  have  deepened  since  its  kit  appearanoe ; 
and  to  me  the  spring,  with  all  its  Joy  and  beaaty.  Is  generally 
a  tfane  of  tbongfatfulnese  rather  than  mirth.  I  think  the  most 
deligjitftd  poetiy  I  know  upon  the  sabject  of  tills  season,  is 
contained  in  the  works  of  Tieck,  a  German  poet,  with  whom 
you  are  perhaps  acquainted;  but  the  feelings  he  exprseses  are 
of  a  very  different  character  from  those  I  have  described  to  you, 
seemingaU  to  proceed  from  an  overflowing  sense  of  life  and  Joy.* 
**  This  indeflnaAe  feeling  of  languor  and  depression  produced 
by  the  influence  of  spring,  will  be  weU  understood  tqrmany  a 
gentle  heart.    Never  do  the 

*  Food  stnog*  ywrntngt  fttim  th*  •ool'i  docp  cell 
Owh  Ibr  ihs  aoM  wa  no  mora  diaJl  ms/ 

with  such  uncontrollable  power,  as  when  aJI  external  nature 
breathes  of  life  and  gladneas.  Amidat  all  the  bright  and 
Joyous  things  around  us,  we  are  haunted  with  Images  of  death 
and  the  grave.  The  force  of  contrast,  not  less  strong  than 
that  of  analogy,  is  unceasingly  reminding  us  of  the  great 
gulf  that  divides  us  fh>m  those  who  are  now  '  gone  down 
In  BQence.'  Beam  unfoigotten  voice  la  ever  whiqMring— 
*  And  I  too  In  Arcadial'  We  remember  how  we  were  wont 
to  rejoice  In  the  soft  air  and  pleasant  sunshine ;  and  these 
things  can  dnum  us  no  longor,  *  because  ttcy  are  not' 
The  CsreweU  sadnees  ol  autumn,  on  tiie  contrary— its  felling 


Are  they  gone  1  is  their  mirth  from  the  mountaiua 

pass'df 
Ye  have  look'd  on  death  since  ye  met  me  last ! 

I  know  whence  the  shadow  comes  o'er  you  now — 
Ye  have  strewn  the  dust  on  the  sunny  brow ! 
Ye  have  given  the  lovely  to  earth's  embrace — 
She  hath  taken  the  faizest  of  beauty's  race. 
With  their  laughing  eyes  and  their  festal  crown : 
They  are  gone  from  amongst  you  in  silence  down  ! 

They  axe  gone  from  amongst  you,  the  young  and 

&ir, 
Ye  have  lost  the  gleam  of  their  shining  hair ! 
But  I  know  of  a  land  where  there  fiills  no  blight — 
I  shall  find  them  there,  with  their  eyes  of  light ! 
Where  Death  midst  the  blooms  of  the  mom  may 

dwell, 
I  tany  no  longer— &rewell,  fietfewell  t 

The  summer  is  coming,  on  soft  winds  borne — 

Ye  may  press  the  grape,  ye  may  bind  the  com  ! 

For  me,  I  depart  to  a  brighter  shore — 

Ye  are  mark'd  by  care,  ye  are  mine  no  more ; 

I  go  where  the  loved  who  have  left  you  dwell, 

And  the  flowers  are  not  Death's.  Fnie  ye  well, 

fiirewell! 

leaves,  and  universal  imagery  of  decay,  by  bringing  more 
home  to  na  the  sense  of  our  own  mortality,  identifles  us  more 
dosdy  with  those  who  are  gone  before,  and  the  veil  of  sepa- 
ration beoomea,  aa  It  were,  more  transparent  We  are  im- 
pressed with  a  more  pervading  conviction  that  *  we  shall  go 
to  them ;  *  whUe,  in  Q>ring,  every  thing  seems  moumftilly  to 
echo,  *  thsgr  wlH  not  return  to  ua !  * 

*' Theae  peculiar  aasodatlona  may  be  tmoed  in  many  of  Mn 
Hemana'  writings,  deepening  with  the  influence  of  yean  and 
of  sonows,  and  more  particularly  developed  In  the  poem  called 
*  BreatUnge  of  Spring.*  And  when  it  Is  remembered  that 
it  waa  at  this  season  her  own  earthy  course  was  finished,  the 
foltowing  paasnge  tram  a  letter,  written  in  the  month  of  May, 
some  years  after  the  one  last  quoted,  cannot  be  read  without 
emotfon : — *  Poor  A,  H.  Is  to  be  buried  to-morrow.  With 
the  bright  sunshine  laughing  around,  it  seems  more  sad  to 
think  of;  yet.  If  I  amid  choose  when  I  would  wish  to  dfe,  it 
should  be  In  spring  the  influence  (rf  that  season  la  ao  strangdy 
deprendng  to  my  heart  and  frame.'  '*— Memoir,  p.  06-68. 

** '  The  Yoioe  ol  Spring,'  one  of  the  first  of  what  may  be 
called  Mra  Hemana*  fencifiil  lyrics,  which  presently  became 
aa  femiUar  aa  the  music  of  some  popular  composer  when 
brought  to  our  doora  by  wandering  m]nstrels."-~CHORijnr'a 
AfonoHoIf,  voL  L  p.  113. 

"  But  it  la  time  Mra  Hemana*  poetiy  were  allowed  to  apeak 
for  itaelf :  In  making  our  eztracta  ttonx  It,  we  have  really  been 
as  mudi  puzzled  as  a  chfld  gathering  flowen  in  a  lovely  garden 
—now  attracted  by  a  rose  straightway  allured  by  a  Ifly— now 
tempted  by  a  stately  tulip— and  again  unsettled  by  a  breath- 
faig  Tiolet,  or  <  well-attlred  woodbfaie.'  We  do  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  '  Yoioe  of  Spring'  is  the  pride  of  BIrs  H.*a 
parterre-4be  rose  of  her  poetiy."— (A.  A.  Watto.)— Utomrir 
Moffnet,  18S&] 
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ELYSIUM. 

('*  lBtiME|jFiiiinioftlMandtiito,wellndiuHMbiitlMRMi 
ttidpanoiu  who  had  either  bMO  ftnlanate  or  dtoUngnlibed 
on  earth ;  the  ehfldren,  and  apparency  the  ilavei  and  lower 
riaiie  that  fi  to  mj.  Poverty,  MUbrtone,  and  Innocence— 
were  hanMied  to  the  faifooal  Regfoni.*'— Chatbavbuaito, 
QAiitdmChrUUttiUme,'} 

Fair  weit  thoa  in  the  dreams 
Of  elder  tune,  thou  land  of  glorious  flowers 
And  summer  winds  and  low-toned  silveiy  streams^ 
Dim  with  the  shadows  of  thy  lauiel  bowen. 

Where,  as  they  passed,  bright  hours 
Left  no  fiunt  sense  of  parting,  such  as  ftliwg* 
To  earthly  love,  and  joy  in  loveUest  things  t 

Fair  wert  thou,  with  the  light 
On  thy  blue  hills  and  sleepy  waters  cast 
From  purple  skies  ne'er  deepening  into  night, 
Tei  soft,  as  if  each  moment  were  their  last 

Of  glory,  fiuling  fiist 
Along  the  mountains  I — ^but  thy  golden  day 
Was  not  as  those  that  want  us  of  decay. 

And  ever,  through  thy  shades, 
A  swell  of  deep  .£olian  sound  went  by 
From  fountain-Toioes  in  their  secfet  glades, 
And  low  reed-whisperB,  making  sweet  reply 

To  summer's  breezy  of^  [breath. 

And  young  leayes  trembling  to  the  wind's  lig^t 
Which  ne'er  had  touoh'd  them  with  a  hue  of  death ! 

And  the  transparent  sky 
Rang  as  a  domei,  all  thrilling  to  the  strain 
Of  harps  that  midst  the  woods  made  harmony. 
Solemn  and  sweet;  yet  troubling  not  the  bndn 

With  dreams  and  yearnings  Tain, 
And  dim  remembrances,  that  still  draw  birth 
From  the  bewildering  mumo  of  the  earth. 

And  who,  with  silent  treed. 
Moved  o'er  the  plains  of  waying  asphodel  1 
Call'd  from  the  dim  procession  of  the  dead. 
Who  midst  the  shadowy  amaranth-bowers  might 
dwell. 

And  listen  to  the  swell 
Of  those  m%jeetio  hymn-notes,  and  inhale 
The  spirit  wandering  in  the  immortal  galel 

They  of  the  sword,  whose  praise. 
With  the  bright  wine,  at  nationi^  feasts  went  round ! 
They  of  the  lyre,  whose  unfoigotten  lays 
Forth  on  the  winds  had  sent  their  mi^ty  sound. 

And  in  all  regions  found 


Their  echoes  midst  the  mountains ! — and  become 
In  man's  deep  heart  as  voices  of  his  home  t 

They  of  the  daring  thou^^t ! 
Daring  and  powerful,  yet  to  dust  allied — 
Whose  flight  through  stats^  and  seas,  and  depths^ 

had  sought 
The  soul's  far  birthplace— but  without  a  guide ! 

Sages  and  seers^  who  died. 
And  left  the  world  their  high  mysterious  dreams^ 
Bom  midst  the  olive  woods  by  Qredan  streams. 

But  the  most  loved  are  they 
Of  whom  &me  speaks  not  with  her  clarion  voice. 
In  regal  halls  1    The  shades  o'erhang  their  way ; 
The  vale,  with  its  deep  fountains^  is  their  choice, 

And  gentle  hearts  rejoice 
Around  their  steps ;  till  silently  they  die. 
As  a  stream  shrinks  from  summer's  burning  eye. 

And  these— of  whose  abode. 
Midst  her  green  valleys,  earth  retain'd  no  tiace. 
Save  a  flower  springing  from  thdr  burial-sod, 
A  ahade  of  sadness  on  some  kindred  £Bce^ 

A  dim  and  vacant  place  [theae. 

In  some  sweet  home ; — ^thou  hadst  no  wreaths  for 
Thou  sunny  land  !  with  all  thy  doathloss  trees ! 

The  peassnt  at  his  door 
Mi^t  sink  to  die  when  vintage-feasts  were  spread, 
And  songs  on  every  wind  1  fVom  thy  bright  shore 
No  lovelier  vision  floated  round  his  head — 

Thou  wert  for  nobler  dead  1 
He  heard  the  bounding  steps  which  round  him  fell. 
And  ta^'d  to  bid  the  festal  sun  fivewell ! 

The  slave,  whose  very  tears 
Were  a  forbidden  luxury,  and  whose  breast 
Kept  the  mute  woes  and  burning  thoughts  of  yean^ 
As  embers  in  a  burial-urn  compress'd; 

He  might  not  be  thy  guest  t 
Ko  gentle  breathings  from  thy  distant  sky 
Came  o'er  kit  path,  and  whisper'd  "  liberty !" 

Calm,  on  its  leaf-strewn  bier, 
Unlike  a  gift  of  Nature  to  Decay, 
Too  rose-like  still,  too  beautiful,  too  dear. 
The  child  at  rest  before  the  mother  lay, 

E^en  so  to  pass  away. 
With  its  bright  smile  ! — Elysium  I  what  wert  thou 
To  her,  who  wept  o'er  that  young  slumb'rer's  brow  I 

Thou  hadst  no  home,  green  land  t 
For  the  fiur  creature  from  her  bosom  gono^ 
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With  life'B  fresh  flowers  just  opening  in  its  hand. 
And  all  the  lovely  thoughts  and  dreams  unknown. 
Which  in  its  clear  eye  shone  [past — 

Like  spring's  first  wakening  1  but  that  light  was 
Where  went  the  dewdrop  swept  before  the  blastt 

Not  where  thy  soft  winds  play'd. 
Not  where  thy  waters  lay  in  glassy  sleep ! 
Vwde  with  thy  bowersy  thou  Land  of  Visions,  fiide ! 
Vrom  thee  no  Toioe  came  o'er  the  gloomy  deep. 

And  bade  man  cease  to  weep  t 
Fade,  with  the  amaninth  plain,  the  myrtle  grove, 
Whichcould  not  yield  one  hope  to  sorrowing  love  I  ^ 


THE  FUNERAL  GENIUS, 

AN  AVOIXST  STATUB. 

'*  Dtboot,  oonronn^  da  flaon.  lei  bru  ^lerdi  et  pot^  war 
m  Mte,  et  !•  dot  appny£  oontr»  an  pin,  oe  gdnie  atmbto  ex- 
prlmcr  par  son  attitude  le  rapoa  dee  morte.    Lei  bM-raUeb 
del  tombeaaz  oflfrent  ioa?etit  dei  flgam  umblablei."— ViA- 
oojm,  Dueriptim  du  AnUqua  du  Mu$ie  Sc^ 

Thou  shouldst  be  look'd  on  when  the  starlight 

falls 
Throogh  the  blue  stillness  of  the  summer  air. 
Not  by  the  torch-fire  wavering  on  the  walls — 
It  hath  too  fitfiil  and  too  wild  a  glare  I 
And  thou  I— thy  rest,  the  soft^  the  lovely,  seems 
To  ask  light  steps,  that  will  not  break  its  dreams. 

Flowers  are  upon  thy  brow ;  for  so  the  dead 
Were  crown'd  of  old,  with  pale  spring-flowers  like 

these: 
Sleep  on  thine  eye  hath  sunk ;  yet  softly  shed 
As  from  the  wing  of  some  fitdnt  southern  breeze : 
And  the  pine-boughs  o'ershadow  thee  with  gloom> 
Which  of  the  grove  seems  breathing — not  the 

tomb. 

They  fear'd  not  death,  whose  calm  and  gracious 

thought 
Of  the  last  hour  hath  settled  thus  in  thee ! 

>  The  fonn  of  ihii  poem  wm  a  good  deal  altered  by  Mn 
Hemana  aome  yean  after  tta  flrrt  publication,  and,  thoogfa 
done  10  perhapi  to  advantage,  one  rerae  was  omitted.  As 
originally  written,  the  two  following  atanzai  concluded  the 
piece:— 

ror  tlM  bumI  iDvvd  «r»  tbey 
Of  whom  PaBM  tpMki  noi  with  bar  otarion  ToiWj 
In  r«gil  halli  I    The  ahadw  o'M-hanf  thalr  imj  ( 
TlM  ▼»!«,  with  Iti  dMp  ftMintaiiw,  U  tteb-  dwles. 


They  who  thy  wreath  of  pallid  roses  wrought^ 
And  laid  thy  head  against  the  forest  tree, 
As  that  of  one,  by  music'a  dreamy  dose. 
On  the  wood-violets  lu]l*d  to  deep  repose. 

Th^  fear'd  not  death  I— yet  who  shall  say  his 

touch 
Thus  lightly  fiJls  on  gentle  things  and  £Bdr? 
Doth  he  bestow,  or  will  he  leave  so  much 
Of  tender  beauty  as  thy  featurea  wear  Y 
Thou  sleeper  of  the  bower  I  on  whose  young  ^es 
So  still  a  ni^^t,  a  night  of  summer,  lies  t 

Had  they  seen  ang^t  like  theel    Bid  soma  fiur  boy 
Thus,  with  his  gnoeful  hair,  before  them  rest) 
— ^His  graceful  hair,  no  more  to  wave  in  joy. 
But  drooping,  as  with  heavy  dews  oppressed ; 
And  his  eye  veil*d  so  softly  by  its  fringe. 
And  his  lip  fiided  to  the  white-rose  tinge? 

Oh !  happy,  if  to  them  the  one  dread  hour 
Made  known  its  lessons  from  %  brow  like  thine  I 
If  all  their  knowledge  of  the  spoiler^s  power 
Came  by  a  look  so  tranquilly  divine  1 
— ^Let  him  who  C/Uw  hath  seen  the  lovely  part^ 
Hold  well  that  image  to  Ms  thoughtful  heart 

But  ihott,  fiiir  slumberer  I  was  there  less  of  woe. 
Or  love,  or  terror,  in  the  days  of  old. 
That  men  poured  out  their  gladd*ning  spirit's  flow. 
Like  sunshine,  on  the  desolate  and  cold. 
And  gave  thy  semblance  to  the  shadowy  king, 
Who  for  deep  souls  had  then  a  deeper  sting  1 

In  the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  they  laid 
Far  more  than  we — ^for  loftier  fidth  is  ours  I 
Their  gems  were  lost  in  ashes — yet  they  made 
The  grave  a  place  of  beauty  and  of  flowers, 
With   fragrant  wreaths,  and  summer  boughs 

array'd, 
And  lovely  sculpture  gleaming  through  the  shade. 

Is  it  for  itf  a  darker  gloom  to  shed 
O'er  its  dim  prednctBt— -do  we  not  intrust 
But  for  a  time  its  chambers  with  our  dead. 
And  strew  immortal  seed  upon  the  dust  1 

And  gmtto  htaHt  rqjotoa 
Arcmnd  thdr  tleiM  i  Mil  dlaiilj  tiMy  A*, 
Afl  a  itTwyn  ditlski  tram  •Dauner^  baming  mf, 

m 

And  tha  Yiorld  knowi  nol  Umb, 
3)ot  tbcn,  nor  twr,  what  pare  tboo^te  an  flsd ! 
T«i  thaw  arc  they,  who  on  the  eoak  otmm 
Con*  baek,  when  nlghl  her  Mdlag  vril  hath  9Rad, 

The  lonff>nni«mberid  dead ! 
But  not  wMh  thee  ml(M  aaf  ht  eave  f  lory  dwell-. 
Fade,  ftkda  away,  tfeo«  ahore  ofaaitedal  t 
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Wliy  should  we  dwell  on  that  which  lies  beneath. 
When  living  light  hath  toaoh'd  the  brow  of  death  1 


THE  TOMBS  OF  PLAT^fiA. 
FROM  A  pAnrmfo  bt  williams. 

And  there  they  deep  t — ^the  men  who  stood 
In  arms  before  th'  emlting  sun. 
And  bathed  their  apeaxa  in  Persifia  blood. 
And  taught  the  earth  how  freedom  might  be  won. 

Th^  sleep  1 — th'  Olympic  wreaths  are  dead, 
Th'  Athenian  lyres  are  hnah'd  and  gone ; 
The  Dorian  Toioe  of  song  is  fled — 
Slumber,  ye  mighty  1  slumber  deeply  on. 

They  deep — and  seems  not  aU  around 
As  balloVd  nnto  glory's  tomb  1 
Silence  is  on  the  battloground. 
The  heavens  are  loaded  ?nth  a  breathless  gloom. 

And  stare  are  watching  on  their  height, 
But  dimly  seen  through  mist  and  doud ; 
And  still  and  solemn  is  the  light 
Which  folds  the  plain,  aswithaglimmering  shroud. 

And  thou,  pale  Night^ueen  I  here  thy  beams 
Are  not  ss  those  the  shepherd  loTCi^ 
Kor  look  they  down  on  shining  streams, 
By  Naiads  haunted  in  their  laurel  groves. 

Thou  seest  no  pastoral  hamlet  sleep, 
In  shadowy  quiet,  midst  its  vines ; 
No  temple  gleaming  from  the  steep. 
Midst  the  gray  olives  or  the  mountain  pines : 

But- o'er  a  dim  and  boundless  wastes 
Thy  rays,  e'en  like  a  tomb^lamp's,  brood. 
Where  man's  departed  steps  are  traced 
But  by  his  dus^  amidst  the  solitude. 

And  be  it  thus ! — ^What  slave  shall  tread 
O'er  freedom's  ancient  battle-plains  t 
Let  deserts  wrap  the  glorious  dead        [chains. 
When  their  bright  Land  sits  weeping  o'er  her 

Here,  where  the  Persian  clarion  rung^ 
And  where  the  Spartan  sword  flash'd  high. 
And  where  the  pean  strains  were  sun& 
From  year  to  year  swell'd  on  by  liberty ; 

Here  should  no  voice,  no  sound,  be  heard. 
Until  the  bonds  of  Greece  be  riven. 


Save  of  the  leader^s  chatginfi^word, 
Or  theduill  trumpet  pealing  up  through  heavenl 

Best  in  your  sflent  homes,  ye  brave  t 
No  vines  festoon  your  lonely  tree,^ 
No  harvest  o'er  your  war-field  wave, 
Till  nishing  winds  proclaim — ^The  land  ia  freo ! 


THE  VIEW  FROM  CASTRL 
r&oic  A  PAmniro  bt'wiu.iaiis. 

Thzrb  havebeenbright  and  glorious  pageantshere, 
Where  now  gray  stones  and  mosfrgrown  columns 

lie;  [hear. 

There  have  been  words,  which  earth  grew  pale  to 
Broaihed  from  the  cavem'a  misty  chamben  nigh : 
There  have  been  voicea  through  the  sunny  sky. 
And  the  pine-woods,  their  choral  hymn-notes 

sending. 
And  reeds  and  lyres^  their  Dorian  melody 
With  incense^ouds  around  the  temple  blending; 
And  throngs  with  laurel-boughs  before  the  altar 

bending. 

There  have'been  tressures  of  the  seas  and  isles 
Brought  to  the  Day-god's  now-forsaken  throne ; 
Thunders  have  peal'd  along  the  rook-defiles, 
When  the  fiu^echoing  battle-horn  made  known 
That  foes  were  on  their  way  1    The  deep  wind's 

moan 
Hath  ohill'd  th'  invadei'a  heart  with  secret  fear ; 
And  from  the  Sibyl-grottoes^  wild  and  lone^ 
Storms  have  gone  forth,  which,  in  their  fierce 

career,  [the  spear. 

FVom  his  bold  hand  have  struck  the  banner  and 

The  shrine  hath  sunk  1— but  thou  unchanged  art 

there  I 
Mount  of  the  voice  and  vision,  robed  with  dreams ! 
Unchanged — and  rising  through  the  radiant  air. 
With  thy  dark  waving  pinei^  and  flashing  streams. 
And  all  thy  founts  of  song  1    Their  bright  course 

teems 
With  inspiration  yet;  and  eadi  dim  haze. 
Or  golden  doud  which  floats  around  thee,  seema 
As  with  its  mantle  veiling  from  our  gase 
The  mysteries  of  the  past>  the  gods  of  dder  days! 

Away,  vain  ftntasies  I— doth  less  of  power 
Dwdl  round  thy  summit,  or  thy  clifis  invest^ 

1  A  ilagle  tNt  Kppnn  In  Ifr  WUlianu' ImpraMlTt  pictura 
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Though,  in  deep  BtUlnees,  now  the  ruin's  flower 
Wave  o'er  the  pillan  motildeiing  on  thy  breast  1 
— ^Lift  through  the  free  blue  heavens  thine  arrowy 

crest! 
Let  the  great  rocks  their  solitude  regain  1 
No  Delphian  lyres  now  break  thy  noontide  rest 
With  their  full  chords : — ^but  silent  be  the  strain ! 
Thou  hast  a  mightier  voice  to  speak  th'  Eternal's 

reign  1^ 


THE  FESTAL  HOUR 

When  are  the  lessons  given 
That  shake  the  startled  earth  1    Wben  wakes  the 
foe  [blow  1 

While  the  Mend  sleeps  t  When  fiills  the  traitor^s 

When  are  proud  sceptres  riven. 
High  hopes  o'erthrown  1 — It  is  when  lands  rejoice, 
Wlien  cities  blaze  and  lift  th*  exulting  voice. 
And  wave  their  banners  to  the  kindling  heaven ! 

Fear  ye  the  festal  hour  !  [night 

When  mirth  o'erflows,  then  tremble  I — ^Twas  a 
Of  goigeous  revel,  wreaths,  and  dance,  and  light. 

When  through  the  regal  bower 
The  trumpet  peal'd  ere  yet  the  song  was  done, 
And  there  were  shrieks  in  golden  Babylon, 
And  trampling  armies,  ruthless  in  their  power. 

The  marble  shrines  were  crown'd : 
Yoimg  voices,  through  the  blue  Athenian  sky. 
And  Dorian  reeds,  made  summer-melody. 

And  censers  waved  around ; 
And  lyres  were  strung  and  bright  libations  poured  1 
When  through  the  streets  flash'd  out  the  avenging 

sword. 
Fearless  and  free,  the  sword  with  myrtles  bound  1 ' 

Through  Rome  a  triimiph  pass'd. 
Rich  in  her  Sun-god's  mantling  beams  went  by 
That  long  array  of  glorious  pageantry. 

With  shout  and  trumpet-blast 
An  empire's  gems  thoir  stany  splendour  shed 
O'er  the  proud  march ;  a  king  in  chains  was*  led ; 
A  stately  victor,  crown'd  and  robed,  came  last  ' 


1  Thli,  with  tht  praoedloff,  and  MTeral  of  Um  fbllowing 
pieoei,  lint  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazint, 

'  The  Bword  of  HannodiaB. 

t  paoltu  .fimilitu,  one  of  whoee  ions  died  a  few  dajs  befon, 
and  another  shortly  after,  his  triumph  on  the  conqoest  of 
MaoedoD,  when  Perwus,  king  of  that  coiintrj,wai  led  in  diains. 


And  many  a  Dryad's  bower 
Had  lent  the  laurels  which,  in  waving  play, 
Stin^d  the  wann  air,  and  glisten'd  round  his  way 

As  a  quick-flashing  shower. 
— O'er  his  own  porch,  meantime,  the  cypress  hung, 
Through  his  fiiir  halls  a  07  of  anguish  rung — 
Woe  for  the  dead  i — ^the  &ther's  broken  flower ! 

A  sound  of  lyre  and  song, 
In  the  still  night»  went  floating  o'er  the  Nile, 
Whose  waves,  by  many  an  old  mysterious  pile^ 

Swept  with  that  voice  along; 
And  lamps  were  shining  o'er  the  red  wine's  foam 
Where  a  chief  revell'd  in  a  monarch's  dome. 
And  fresh  rose^arlands  deok'd  a  glittering  throng. 

*Twas  Antony  that  bade 
The  joyous  chords  ring  out  I    But  strains  aroee 
Of  wilder  omen  at  the  banquet's  dose  I 

Sounds,  by  no  mortal  made,^ 
Shook  Alexandria  through  her  streets  thai  ni^ty 
And  pass'd — and  with  another  sunsef  s  ligh^ 
The  kingly  Roman  on  his  bier  was  laid. 

Bright  midst  its  vineyards  lay 
The  fair  Campanian  city,'  with  its  towers 
And  temples  gleaming  through  dark  olive-bowexv^ 

Clear  in  the  golden  day ; 
Joy  was  around  it  as  the  glowing  sky. 
And  crowds  had  fill'd  its  halls  of  revelry. 
And  all  the  sunny  air  was  music's  way. 

A  doud  came  o'er  the  face 
Of  Italy's  rich  heaven  ! — its  ciystal  blue 
Was  changed,  and  deepened  to  a  wrathful  hue 

Of  night,  o'ershadowing  space 
As  with  the  wings  of  death  ! — ^in  all  his  power 
Vesuvius  woke,  and  hurl'd  the  burning  shower. 
And  who  could  tell  the  buried  dty's  place  1 

Such  things  have  been  of  yore, 
In  the  gay  regions  where  the  dtrons  blow. 
And  purple  summers  all  their  sleepy  glow 

On  the  grape-dusters  pour; 
And  where  the  palms  to  spicy  winds  are  waving, 
Along  dear  seas  of  melting  sapphire,  laving, 
As  with  a  flow  of  light,  their  southern  shore. 


*  See  the  description  gtren  by  Phitvcfa,  In  his  IHbof  Antony, 
of  the  supematuni  soonds  beard  in  the  streets  of  Alexaodria, 
the  night  before  Antony's  death. 

>  Hoculaneom,  of  which  It  Is  related,  that  all  the  Inhabi- 
tants were  assembled  In  the  theatres,  when  the  shower  of  asbet 
which  OTerwhefaned  the  city  descended. 
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Turn  we  to  other  olim«8 1— 
Fkr  in  the  Druid  isle  a  feest  wbb  spread, 
Midat  tibe  rook-«ltarB  of  the  warrior  dead  ;^ 

And  ancient  battle-rhymes 
Were  chanted  to  the  harp ;  and  yellow  mead 
Went  flowing  round,  and  tales  of  martial  deed 
And  lofty  songs  of  Britain's  elder  time ; — 

But  ere  the  giant-fime 
Cast  its  broad  shadows  on  the  robe  of  even, 
Hush'd  were  the  haida,  and  in  the  fiKse  of  heaven. 

O'er  that  old  burial-plain,  [ing 

Flash'd  the  keenSaxondagger ! — ^blood  wasstream- 

Where  late  the  mead-cup  to  the  sun  was  gleaming, 

And  Britain's  hearths  were  heap*d  that  night  in 

Yain— 

For  th0y  retum'd  no  more  t 
They  that  went  forth  at  mom,  with  reckless  heart, 
In  that  fierce  banquet's  mirth  to  bear  their  part : 

And  on  the  rushy  floor. 
And  the  bright  spears  and  bucklers  of  the  walls, 
Tho  high  wood-fires  were  blazing  in  their  halls ; 
But  not  for  them — ^they  slept — ^their  feast  was  o'er! 

Fear  ye  the  festal  hour ! 
Ay,  tremble  when  the  cup  of  joy  o'erflows  ! 
Tame  down  the  swelUng  heart  I    The  bridal  rose, 

And  the  rich  myrtle's  flower,  [fast 

Hove  veil'd  the  sword  t    Bed  wines  have  sparkled 
From  venom'd  goblets,  and  soft  breezes  pass'd 
With  fiital  perfume  throuc^  the  revel's  bower. 

Twine  the  young  glowing  wreath  1 
Bat  pour  not  all  your  spirit  in  the  song, 
Which  through  the  sky's  deep  azure  floats  along 

Like  summer^s  quickening  breath  1 
The  g^und  is  hollow  in  the  path  of  mirth  : 
Oh  !  fiur  too  daring  seems  the  joy  of  earth. 
So  darkly  press'd  and  girdled  in  by  death  1 

[" '  The  Festal  Hoar  *  oertainly  appMn  to  as  to  b0  one  of  the 
Doblsft,  legoler,  ead  claerioJ  odei  In  the  BngUih  langnage— 
happy  in  the  geneni  Idee,  and  rich  In  faoagery  and  illtntia- 
tion.**— Da  MonaRSAD  in  Comtal>k*A  Maffoxine,  Sept.  1823.] 


SONa  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  MORGARTEN. 

C"  In  the  year  1815,  Switnriand  was  fntaded  by  Dake 
Leopold  of  Austria,  with  a  fonnidable  amy.  It  Is  weU  at* 
tested  that  this  prince  repeatedly  declared  he  *  would  trample 

>  Stonehenge,  said  by  some  traditions  to  have  been  eraeted 
to  the  memory  of  Ambraeins,  an  early  British  Idng ;  and  by 
others  mentioned  as  a  monamental  rsoord  of  themaasacre  of 
British  chiefr  here  aUoded  ta 


the  aodadoos  rasttcs  ander  his  fbet  ;*  and  that  lie  had  pro- 
cored  a  lezge  stock  of  cordage,  for  the  porpose  of  binding  their 
chie&,  and  patting  them  to  death. 

"  Hie  IMh  October  1S16  dawned.  The  sna  darted  iU  first 
rays  on  the  shields  and  atmoor  of  the  adtaneing  host ;  and 
this  being  the  first  Bxvay  ever  known  to  have  attempted  the 
frontiers  of  the  cantons,  the  Swiss  viewed  its  long  line  with 
Tarioitt  emotions.  M ontfort  de  Tettnang  led  the  cavalry  into 
the  narrow  pass,  and  soon  filled  the  iriioie  space  betwem  the 
moantafai (Momit  8attel)and  thelaka.  Tbefil^  menon  the 
eminence  (above  Moigarten)  raised  a  sudden  shout,  and  rolled 
down  he^is  of  rocks  and  stones  among  the  crowded  ranksi 
The  eoniiMlerates  on  the  moontdn,  perceiving  the  impression 
made  by  this  attack,  rushed  down  in  ckissamy,  and  fen  upon 
the  flank  of  the  disoidered  cohmm.  With  maaiy  dube  tliey 
dashed  in  pieces  the  armour  of  the  enemy,  and  dealt  their 
blows  and  thrusts  with  long  pikes.  Hie  narrowneal  of  the 
defile  admitted  of  no  evolutions,  and  a  slight  fhiet  having  in- 
jured the  road,  the  horses  were  impeded  in  all  their  motions ; 
many  leaped  Into  the  lake ;  all  were  startM ;  and  at  hstthe 
whole  column  gave  way,  and  lisU  suddenly  back  on  the  in- 
fimtry ;  and  these  last,  as  the  nature  of  the  country  did  not 
allow  them  to  open  their  filee,  were  run  over  by  the  ftigitives. 
and  many  of  them  trampled  to  death.  A  general  rout  en- 
sued, and  Duke  Leopold  was  with  much  difficulty  rescued 
bj  a  peasant,  who  led  himto  'Wnntcrthar,  where  the  historian 
of  the  times  saw  hfan  arrive  in  the  evening,  pale,  sullen,  and 
dismayed.**— Plahta'b  HUtary  4^tt«  HdmUc  Cot^bieraep.'] 

The  wine-month  '  shone  in  its  golden  prime. 

And  the  red  grapes  clustering  hnng, 
But  a  deeper  soimd,  through  the  Switzer's  clime, 
Than  the  vintage  music,  rung — 
A  sound  through  'vanlted  care, 
A  sound  through  echoing  glen. 
Like  the  hollow  swell  of  a  rushing  ware ; 
— ^'Twas  the  tread  of  steel-girt  men. 

And  a  trumpet^  pealing  wild  and  far. 
Midst  the  ancient  rocks  was  blown, 
Till  the  Alps  replied  to  that  voice  of  war 
With  a  thousand  of  their  own. 

And  through  the  forest-gilooms 
Flash'd  helmets  to  the  day  ; 
And  the  winds  were  tossing  knightly  plumes, 
Like  the  larch-boughs  in  their  play. 

In  Haali*s*  wilds  there  was  gleaming  steel 

As  the  host  of  the  Austrian  pass'd ; 
And  the  Schreckhom*s  *  rocks,  with  a  savage  peal, 
Made  mirth  of  his  clarion's  blast 
Up  midat  the  Righi  snows 
The  stormy  march  was  heard. 
With  the  chaiger's  tramp,  whence  fire-sparks  rose, 
And  the  leader's  gathering-word. 

*  Wine-monlh,  the  Ckrman  name  fbr  October. 

*  Hasli,  a  wad  district  hi  the  canton  of  Berne. 

*  SchrBekhom,thejMaft4r<errvr,amoantahi  hi  the  cantos 

of  Berne. 
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But  a  band,  the  nobleat  band  of  all, 

Throtigh  the  rude  Morgarten  strait, 
With  blason'd  streameiB  and  lanoes  tall, 
Moyed  onwards  in  prinoelj  state. 
They  came  with  hea^y  chains 
For  the  race  despised  so  long — 
But  amidst  his  Alp-domains, 

The  herdsman's  arm  is  strong  t 

The  son  was  reddening  the  clouds  of  mom 

When  they  entered  the  rock-defile, 
And  shrill  as  a  joyous  huntei's  hom 
Their  bugles  rang  the  whila 
But  on  the  misty  height 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood. 
There  was'stillness  as  of  night, 

When  storms  at  distance  brood. 

There  was  stillness  as  of  deep,  dead  night, 

And  a  pause — ^but  not  of  fear, 
W^hile  the  Switzers  gased  on  the  gathering  might 
Of  the  hostile  shield  and  spear. 

On  wound  those  columns  bright 
Between  the  lake  and  wood. 
But  they  look'd  not  to  the  misty  height 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood. 

The  pass  was  flU'd  with  their  serried  power, 

All  helm'd  and  mail-array'd. 
And  their  steps  had  sounds  like  a  thunder-showor 
In  the  rustling  forest-shade. 

There  were  prince  and  crested  knight, 
Hemm'd  in  by  diff  and  flood. 
When  a  shout  arose  from  the  misty  height 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood. 

And  the  mighty  rocks  came  bounding  down 

Their  startled  foes  among, 
With  a  joyous  whirl  from  tiie  summit  thrown — 
Oh  t  the  herdsman's  arm  is  strong ! — 
They  came  like  lauwine  ^  hurl'd 
From  Alp  to  Alp  in  play. 
When  the  echoes  shoutthrough  the  snowy  world. 
And  the  pines  are  borne  away. 

The  fir-woods  crash'd  on  the  mountain-side. 

And  the  Switzers  rush'd  frt)m  high, 
With  a  sudden  charge,  on  the  flower  and  pride 
Of  the  Austrian  chiTalzy : 
like  hunters  of  the  deer. 
They  storm'd  the  narrow  dell ; 

1  lauwine,  the  Swin  name  for  the  atalanche. 
s  WilUam  Tellli  name  U  partlcnhtfly  mentioned  amonsst 
Ibe  oooledentee  at  Moigaiieii. 


And  first  in  the  shock,  with  TJri's  spear, 
Was  the  arm  of  William  Tell.* 

There  was  tumult  in  the  crowded  strait^ 

And  a  ciy  of  wild  dismay; 
And  many  a  warrior  met  his  &te 
f^m  a  peasant's  hand  that  day  1 
And  the  Empire's  banner  then 
From  its  place  of  waving  ft^ 
Went  down  before  the  shepherd-men. 
The  men  of  the  Fore8t43eB. 

With  their  pikes  and  massy  dubs  they  brake 

The  cttirsas  and  the  shield, 
And  the  war-horse  dash'd  to  the  reddening  lake 
From  the  reapers  of  the  field  t 

The  field— but  not  of  sheaves — 
Proud  crests  and  pennons  lay. 
Strewn  o'er  it  thick  as  the  birch-wood  leaves 
In  the  autumn  tempest's  way. 

Oh !  the  sun  in  heaven  fierce  havoc  view'd 

When  the  Austrian  tum'd  to  fiy. 
And  the  brave,  in  the  trampling  multitude, 
Had  a  fearftil  death  to  die  I 
And  the  leader  of  the  war 
At  eve  unhelm'd  was  seen, 
With  a  hurrying  step  on  the  wilds  afhr. 
And  a  pale  and  troubled  mien. 

But  the  sons  of  the  land  which  the  fireeman  tills 

Went  back  from  the  battle-toil. 
To  their  cabin  homes  midst  the  deep^;reen  hills, 
All  burden'd  with  royal  spoil 

There  were  songs  and  fiostal  fires 
On  the  soaring  Alps  that  night, 
When  children  sprang  to  greet  their  sires 
From  the  wild  Morgarten  fight 


ODE  ON  THE  DEFEAT 

OF  KINO  SEBASTIAN  OF  PORTUGAL, 

AND  HIS  ABMY,  IN  AFRICA. 

TnAKBUkTCD  ntOU  THK  8PAirf8B  OP  HCnmCRA. 

CFaRDiNAin>  DS  HsRHSBA,  iviiafflid  the  Dhrlne,  vae  a 
Spoalsh  poet  who  llTed  In  the  ivlgn  of  Chariee  Y.,  and  k 
■tm  conridered  by  the  Oeefflieni  ae  one  of  their  daerio  firitgfc 
He  ataned  at  the  introduction  of  a  new  ityle  into  Spanldi 
poetry,  and  hli  lyrioi  are  diitlnguiihed  by  the  euitaUied 
majeety  of  their  language,  the  frequent  reeorrenoe  of  expNe> 
rioni  and  fanagee  derived  apparently  from  a  fcrvent  itudy 
of  the  prophetlo  booki  of  Soiptore,  and  the  lofty  tone  of 
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iwHnnal  prlda  imdntalned  thron^toot,  ftnd  Jmtilled  bidead  by 
th*  natinv  of  tto  nl^aeli  to  wUeh  •OBw  of  tiMM  prodaclJODa 
•!•  daroted  This  tart  diamotoriitte  it  btonded  with  a  deep 
and  aBUmriaatie  feeHng  of  nUgion,  which  rather  exalte  than 
tanpcfa  the  haugfatj  confldenoe  of  the  poel  in  the  hif^b  dea- 
tiniaa  of  hia  oonntiy.  Spain  la  to  him  what  Jndea  waa  to  the 
baida  iHm  aang  beneath  the  ahadow  of  her  pafaa-tnea— the 
rhnaen  and  flaTonrad  knd*  whoae  people,  aevared  from  all 
othan  by  the  parity  and  derotedneM  of  their  fiUth,  are  peen« 
liar^  called  to  wreak  the  Tengeanoe  of  Hearen  upon  the  infl- 
dd.  Tbla  trinmphani  oonvietion  ia  powerfliUy  ezpreaaed  in 
hia  magniflfant  Ode  Oft  the  Battle  of  Lepaato. 

Ttaa  limaaaiinn  (tf  deep  aolemnitj  lift  upon  the  mind  of 
the  Bpaniah  nader,  by  another  of  Hefren'a  lyrio  compoaitiona, 
wiD,  li  ia  iBared,  be  tary  inadequately  oonvayed  through  the 
mediain  of  the  following  traadation.3 

"  Tm  da  dokr,  7  oHilo  da  fnldo/' ate. 

A  ToiOB  of  woe,  a  murmur  of  lametit^ 

A  Bpiiit  of  deep  fear  and  mingled  ire ; 

Let  Bach  record  the  day,  the  day  of  wail 

For  LrtiHJtania'B  bitter  chaBtening  sent  1 

She  who  hath  Been  her  power,  her  fiune  expire. 

And  mouxna  them  in  the  dust,  diacrown'd  and  pale. 

And  let  the  awful  tale 
With  grief  and  horror  eyerjr  reahn  o'erehade, 

fVom  Afric*B  burning  main 
To  the  far  Bea,  in  other  hues  array'd, 
And  the  red  HmitB  of  the  Orient's  reign, 
Whoae  nations,  haughty  though  subdued,  behold 
Chxisf  B  glorious  banner  to  the  winds  unfold. 

Alas!  for  those  that  in  embattled  power. 
And  Tain  array  of  chariots  and  of  horse, 
O  desert  Libya  1  sought  thy  &tal  coast ! 
And  trusting  not  in  Him,  the  etemal  source 
Of  might  and  glory,  but  in  earthly  force, 
MaVIng  the  strength  of  multitudes  their  boast, 

A  fluflh'd  and  crested  host, 
Elate  in  lofty  dreams  of  victory,  trode 
Their  path  of  pride,  as  o'er  a  conquer'd  land 
GiTen  for  the  spoil ;  nor  raised  their  eyes  to  Qod : 
And  Israers  Holy  One  withdrew  his  hand. 
Their  sole  support ; — and  heavily  and  prone 
They  fell — ^the  car,  the  steed,  the  rider,  aU  o'or 
thrown ! 

It  came,  the  hour  of  wrath,  the  hour  of  woe. 
Which  to  deep  solitude  and  tears  consign'd 
The  peopled  realm,  the  realm  of  joy  and  mirth. 
A  gloom  was  on  the  heayens,  no  mantliTig  glow 
Announced  the  mom — ^it  seem'd  as  nature  pined. 
And  boding  clouds  obscured  the  sunbeam's  birth ; 

While,  startling  the  pale  earth. 
Bursting  upon  the  mighty  and  the  proud 

With  visitation  dreed, 
Their  crests  the  Etemal,  in  his  anger,  bow'd. 


And  raised  barbarian  nations  o'er  their  head. 
The  inflexible,  the  fierce,  who  seek  not  gold. 
But  Tengeanoe  on  thehr  foes,  relentleas,  unoon- 
troU'd 

Then  was  the  sword  let  loose,  the  flaming  sword 
Of  the  strong  infidel's  ignoble  hand. 
Amidst  that  host,  the  pride,  the  fiower,  the  crown 
Of  thy  fiiir  knighthood ;  and  the  insatiate  horde. 
Not  with  thy  life  content,  O  ruin'd  land  t 
Sad  Lusitania  1  even  thy  bright  renown 

DefiMied  and  trampled  down ; 
And  scattered,  rushing  as  a  toirent-flood, 
Thy  pomp  of  arms  and  banners ; — till  the  sands 
Became  a  lake  of  blood — thy  noblest  blood  t — 
The  plain  a  mountain  of  thy  slaughtered  bands. 
Strength  on  thy  foes,  resistless  might  was  shed; 
On  thy  devoted  sons — 8maEe,andshame,anddread. 

Are  ihe»e  the  conquerors,  iheae  the  lords  of  fight, 
The  warrior  men,  the  invincible,  the  &med. 
Who  shook  the  earth  with  terror  and  dismay. 
Whose  spoils  were  empires] — ^They  that  in  their 

might 
The  hanghty  strength  of  savage  nations  tamed. 
And  gave  the  spacious  Orient  realms  of  day 

To  desolation's  sway. 
Making  the  cities  of  imperial  name 

E'en  as  the  desert-place  1 
Where  now  the  fearless  heart,  the  s<ml  of  fiame 
Thus  has  their  gloiy  closed  its  dantling  race 
In  one  brief  hour  t    Is  this  their  valour's  doom, 
On  distant  shores  to  &11,  and  find  not  even  a 
tombi 

Once  were  they,  in  their  splendour  and  their  prides. 

As  an  imperial  cedar  on  the  brow 

Of  the  great  Lebanon  !    It  rose,  airay'd 

In  its  rich  pomp  of  foliage,  and  of  wide 

Majestic  branches,  leaving  fax  below 

All  children  of  the  forest    To  its  shade 

The  waters  tribute  paid. 
Fostering  its  beauty.    Birds  found  shelter  there 
Whose  flight  is  of  the  loftiest  through  the  sky, 
And  the  wild  mountain-creatures  made  their  lair 
Beneath ;  and  nations  by  its  canopy 
Were  shadowed  o'er.    Supreme  it  stood,  and  ne'er 
Had  earth  beheld  a  tree  so  excellently  fiur. 

But  all  elated,  on  its  verdant  stem. 
Confiding  solely  in  its  regal  height, 
It  soared  presumptuous,  as  for  empire  bom ; 
And  God  for  this  removed  its  diadem. 
And  cast  it  from  its  regions  of  delight^ 
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Forth  to  the  epoiler,  as  a  prey  and  scorn, 

By  the  deep  roots  uptom ! 
And  lo  !  encumbering  the  lone  hills  it  lay. 
Shorn  of  its  leayee,  dismantled  of  its  state ; 
While,  pale  with  fear,  men  hurried  fiur  away. 
Who  in  its  ample  shade  had  found  so  late 
Their  bower  of  rest ;  and  nature's  sayage  race 
Midst  the  great  ruin  sought  their  dwelling-place. 

But  thou,  base  Libya  I  thou  whose  arid  sand 
Hath  been  a  kingdom's  death-bed,  where  one  &te 


Closed  her  bi'ight  life  and  her  nujestic  fiune, — 
Though  to  thy  feeble  and  barbarian  hand 
Hath  feU'n  the  victory,  be  not  thou  elate  t 
Boast  not  thyself,  though  thine  that  day  of  shame. 

Unworthy  of  a  name  I 
Know,  if  the  Spaniard  in  his  wrath  advance. 
Aroused  to  vengeance  by  a  nation's  ory. 

Pierced  by  his  searching  lance. 
Soon  shalt  thou  expiate  crime  with  agony. 
And  thine  affirighted  streams  to  ocean's  flood 
An  ample  tribute  bear  of  Afinc's  Paynim  blood. 
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A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 


DRAXATIB  FKBSONJi. 


SlBABTIAir. 

O0NSAX.SB,  hitJHend, 


ScKNS  L  The  tea-thore  near  Litbon. 

SSBAfifTIAir,  GfOKZALEZ,  ZaMOB. 

Sdt.  With  what  young  life  and  finagrance  in  its 
breath 
My  native  air  salutes  me  !    From  the  groves 
Of  citron,  and  the  mountains  of  the  vine. 
And  thy  migestic  tide  thus  foaming  on 
In  power  and  freedom  o'er  its  golden  sands, 
Fair  stream,  my  T%jo  t  youth,  with  all  its  glow 
And  pride  of  feeling,  through  my  soul  and  frame 
Again  seems  rushing,  as  these  noble  waves 
Past  their  bright  shores  flow  joyously.  Sweet  land. 
My  own,  my  &thers'  land,  of  sunny  skies 
And  orange  bowers ! — Oh  !  is  it  not  a  dream 
That  thus  I  tread  thy  soil  1    Or  do  I  wake 
From  a  dark  dream  but  now  1    Gonzalez  say. 
Doth  it  not  bring  the  flush  of  early  life 
Back  on  th'  awakening  spirit^  thus  to  gaze 
On  the  fiEur-sweeping  river,  and  the  shades 
Which,  in  their  undulating  motion,  speak 
Of  gentle  winds  amidst  bright  waters  bom. 
After  the  fieiy  skies  and  dark-red  sands 
Of  the  lone  desert  1    Time  and  toil  must  needs 
Have  changed  our  mien ;  but  this,  our  blessdd  land, 
ELath  gain'd  but  richer  beauty  since  we  bade 
Her  glowing  shores  fi&rewell.    Seems  it  not  thus  1 
Thy  brow  is  clouded. 

Oon.  To  mine  eye  the  scene 


Zamor,  a  ifcung  Arab, 
Sylvsira. 

Wears,  amidst  all  its  quiet  loveliness, 

A  hue  of  desolation ;  and  the  calm. 

The  solitude  and  silence  which  pervade 

Earth,  air,  and  ocean,  seem  belonging  leas 

To  peace  than  sadness  !    We  have  proudly  stood 

Even  on  this  shore,  beside  the  Atlantic  wave. 

When  it  hath  look'd  not  thus. 

&&.  Ay,  now  thy  soul 
Is  in  the  past !    Oh  no  !  it  look'd  not  thus 
When  the  mom  smiled  upon  our  thousand  sails. 
And  the  winds  blew  for  Afria    How  that  hour. 
With  all  its  hues  of  glozy,  seems  to  burst 
Again  upon  my  vision  1  I  behold 
The  stately  barkai,  the  arming,  the  array. 
The  crests,  the  banners  of  my  chivalry, 
Sway'd  by  the  sea-breeze  till  their  motion  show'd 
Like  joyous  life !   How  the  proud  billows  foam'd ! 
And  the  oais  flash'd  like  lightnings  of  the  deep. 
And  the  tall  spears  went  glancing  to  the  sun. 
And  scattering  round  quick  rays,  as  if  to  guide 
The  valiant  unto  &me  t    Ay,  the  blue  heaven 
Seem'd  for  that  noble  scene  a  canopy 
Scarce  too  majestic,  while  it  rang  a&r 
To  peals  of  warlike  sound  1    My  gallant  bands  ! 
Where  are  you  now  1 

Qan,  Bid  the  wide  desert  tell 
Wheresleep  its  dead  I  To  mightier  hosts  than  them 
Hath  it  lent  graves  ere  now ;  and  on  its  breast 
Is  room  for  nations  yet ! 

8A,  It  cannot  be 
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That  all  have  periah'd  !    Many  a  noble  man. 
Made  c^tiTe  on  that  war-field,  may  hare  bunt 
His  bonds  like  ouiB.  Cloud  not  this  fleeting  hour. 
Which  to  my  soul  is  as  the  fountain's  draoght 
To  the  parch'd  Up  of  fever,  with  a  thought 
So  darkly  sad  t 

Ckm,  Oh  never,  never  cast  [more 

That  deep  remembrance  from  you  I    When  onoe 
Your  place  is  midst  earth's  rulen,.  let  it  dwell 
Around  you,  as  the  shadow  of  your  throne. 
Wherein  the  land  may  rest    My  king !  this  houa 
(Solemn  as  that  which  to  the  voyagei's  eye. 
In  &r  and  dim  perspectiTe,  doth  imfold 
A  new  and  boundless  world)  may  haply  be 
The  last  in  which  the  courage  and  the  power 
Of  truth's  high  voice  may  reach  you.    Who  may 

stand 
As  man  to  man,  as  friend  to  friend,  befove 
Th'  anoestral  throne  of  monarchs  1  Or  perchance 
Toils,  such  as  tame  the  loftiest  to  endurance;. 
Henceforth  may  wait  us  here  I    But  howsoe'er 
This  be,  the  lessons  now  froim  sufierings  past 
Befit  all  time,  all  changa    Oh  !  l^  the  blood. 
The  free,  the  generous  blood  of  Portugal, 
Shed  on  the  sands  of  Afrio — ^by  the  names 
Which,  with  their  centuries  of  high  renown. 
There  died,  extinct  for  ever — ^let  not  those 
Who  stood  in  hope  and  glory  at  our  side 
Here,  on  this  yery  sea-beach,  whence  th^  pass'd 
To  &1],  and  leave  no  trophy — let  them  not 
Be  soon,  be  e'-er  forgotten  I  for  their  fiUe 
Bears  a  deep  warning  in  its  awfiilnas, 
Whence  power  might  well  leani  wisdom  ! 

Seb.  Thinkst  thou,  then. 
That  years  of  sufferance  and  captivity. 
Such  as  haye  bow'd  down  eagle  hearts  ere  now. 
And  made  high  energies  their  spoil,  have  pass'd 
So  lightly  o'er  my  spirit  1    It  is  not  thus  1 
The  things  thou  wouldst  recall  are  not  of  those 
To  be  forgotten  I    But  my  heart  hath  still 
A  sense,  a  bounding  pulse  for  hope  and  joy. 
And  it  is  joy  which  wluspers  in  the  breese 
Sent  from  my  own  free  mountains.  Brave  Gonsales! 
Thou'rt  one  ta  make  thy  fearless  heart  a  shield 
Unto  thy  friend,  in  the  dark  stormy  hour 
When  Imighily  orests  are  trampled,  and  proud 
helms  [one 

Cleft,  and  strong  breastplates  shi¥«r'd.     Thou  art 
To  infuse  the  soul  of  gallant  fortitude 
Into  the  captive's  bosom,  and  beguile 
The  long  alow  march  beneath  the  burning  noon 
With  lofty  patience ;  but  for  those  quick  bursts. 
Those  buoyant  efforts  of  the  soul  to  cast 
Her  weight  of  care  to  earth,  those  brief  delights 


Whose  source  is  in  a  sunbeam,  or  a  sound  [wing 
Which  stirs  the  blood,  or  a  young  breese,  whose 
Wanders  in  chainlees  joy;  for  thinga  like  these 
Thou  hast  no  sympathies  I    And  thou,  my  Zamor, 
Art  wn^  in  thought !    I  welcome  thee  to  this, 
The  kingdom  of  my  fiithers.    Is  it  not 
A  goodly  heritage  1 

Zam.  The  land  in  fiur ; 
But  he,  the  archer  of  the  wildemesB, 
Beholdeth  not  the  palms  beneath  whoso  shade 
His  tents  are.  scattered,  and  his  camels  rest; 
And  therefore  is  he  sad  ! 

Seb.  Thou  must  not  pine 
With  that  sick  yearning  of  th'  impatient  heart. 
Which  makes  the  exile's  life  one  fevei'd  dream 
Of  skies,  and  hills,  and  yoices  far  away,. 
And  fibces  wearing  the  fbmiliar  hues 
Lent  by  his  natiye  sunbeams.    I  hare  known 
Too  much  of  this,  and  would  not  see  another 
Thus  daily  die.    If  it  be  bo  with  thee. 
My  gentle  Zamor,  speak.    Behold,  our  bark 
Tet>  with  her  white  sails  catching  sunset's  glow. 
Lies  within  signal-reach.    If  it  be  thus, 
Thenfiwe  thee  well — fiirewell,  thou  brave,  and  true. 
And  generous  friend  1    How  often  is  our  path 
Croas'd  by  some  beiog  whose  bright  spirit  sheds 
A  passing  gladness  o'er  it,  but  whose  oourse 
Leads  down  another  current,  never  more 
To  blend  with  ours  t    Tet  fiir  within  our  souls. 
Amidst  the  rushing  of  the  busy  world, 
DweUs  many  a  secret  thought,  which  lingers  yet 
Around  that  image.    And  e'en  s^,  kind  Zamor ! 
Shalt  thou  be  long  remember'd. 

Zam.  By  the  fiime 
Of  my  brave  sire,  whose  deeds  the  wanior  tribes 
Tell  round  the  desert's  watchfire,  at  the  hour 
Of  silence,  and  of  coolness,  and  of  stars, 
I  will  not  leave  thee  I    'Twas  in  such  an  hour 
The  dreams  of  rest  were  on  me,  and  I  lay 
Shrouded  in  slumber's  mantle,  as  within 
The  chambers  of  the  dead.    Who  sayed  me  then. 
When  the  pard,  soundless  as  the  midnight,  stole 
Soft  on  the  sleeperl    Whose  keen  dart  transfix'd 
The  monarch  of  the  solitudes  t    I  woke. 
And  saw  thy  javelin  crimson'd  with  his  blood. 
Thou,  my  deliverer  I  and  my  heart  e'en  then 
Call'd  thee  its  brother. 

&b.  For  that  gift  of  life 
With  one  of  tenfold  price,  even  fireedom's  self, 
Thou  hast  repaid  me  welL 

Zam,  Then  bid  me  not 
Forsake  thee!   Though  my  father^s  tents  may  rise 
At  times  upon  my  spirit,  yet  my  home 
Shall  be  amidst  thy  mountains,  prince !  and  thou 
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Shalt  be  my  chief,  until  I  see  thee  xx>bed 
Withall  thy  power.  When  thou  canst  need  no  more 
Thine  Arab's  &ithful  heart  and  vigorous  arm, 
From  the  green  regions  of  the  setting  sim 
Then  shall  the  wanderer  turn  his  steps,  and  seek 
His  Orient  wilds  again. 

Seb,  Be  near  me  still, 
And  ever,  0  my  warrior  !  I  shall  stand 
Again  amidst  my  hosts  a  mail-clad  king, 
Begirt  with  spears  and  banners,  and  the  pomp 
And  the  proud  sounds  of  battle.    Be  thy  place 
Then  at  my  side.    When  doth  a  monarch  cease 
To  need  true  hearts,  bold  hands  1    Not  in  the  field 
Of  arms,  nor  on  the  throne  of  power,  nor  yet 
The  couch  of  sleep.  Be  our  friend,  we  will  not  port. 

Gon.  Be  all  thy  friends  thus  faithful,  for  e'en  yet 
They  may  be  fiercely  tried. 

S^.  I  doubt  them  not  [welcome. 

Even  now  my  heart  beats  high  to  meet  their 
Let  us  away  1 

OoTh.  Yet  hear  once  more,  my  liege. 
The  humblest  pilgrim,  from  his  distant  shrine 
Returning,  finds  not  e'en  his  peasant  home 
Unchanged  amidst  its  vineyards.  Some  loved  face, 
Which  made  the  sunlight  of  his  lowly  board. 
Is  touch'd  by  sickness ;  some  familiar  voice 
Greets  him  no  more ;  and  shall  not  fate  and  time 
Have  done  their  work,  since  last  we  parted  hence, 
Upon  an  empire?    Ay,  within  those  years. 
Hearts  from  their  ancient  worship  have  falln  off, 
AndboVd  before  new  stars;  high  names  have  sunk 
From  their  supremacy  of  place,  and  others 
Gone  forth,  and  made  themselves  the  mighty  sotmds 
At  which  thrones  tremble.    Oh !  be  slow  to  trust 
E'en  those  to  whom  your  smiles  were  wont  to  seem 
As  light  is  unto  flowers.    Search  well  the  depths 
Of  bosoms  in  whose  keeping  you  would  shrine 
^The  secret  of  your  state.    Storms  pass  not  by 
Leaving  earth's  face  unchanged. 

Seb,  Whence  didst  thou  learn 
The  cold  distrust  which  costs  so  deep  a  shadow 
O'er  a  most  noble  nature  1 

Chn,  Life  hath  been 
My  stem  and  only  teacher.    I  have  known 
Vicissitudes  in  all  things,  but  the  most 
In  human  hearts.    Oh  I  yet  awhile  tome  down 
That  royal  spirit,  till  the  hour  be  come 
When  it  may  burst  its  bondage  I    On  thy  brow 
The  suns  of  burning  climes  have  set  their  seal. 
And  toil,  and  years,  and  perils,  have  not  pass'd 
O'er  the  bright  aspect,  and  the  ardent  eye. 
As  doth  a  breeze  of  simimer.    Be  that  change 
The  mask  beneath  whose  shelter  thou  may'st  read 
Men's  thoughts,  and  veil  thine  own. 


SA.  Am  I  thus  changed 
From  all  I  was  1    And  yet  it  needs  must  be. 
Since  e'en  my  soul  hath  caught  another  hue 
From  its  long  sufferings.    Did  I  not  array 
The  gallant  flower  of  Lusian  chivalry, 
And  lead  the  mighty  of  the  land,  to  pour 
Destruction  on  the  Moslem  1    I  return, 
And  as  a  fearless  and  a  trusted  friend^ 
Bring,  firom  the  realms  of  my  captivity. 
An  Arab  of  the  desert ! — ^But  the  sun 
Hath  sunk  below  th'  Atlantic.    Let  us  hence — 
Gonzalez,  fear  me  not  [ExeumL 


SoENB  II. — A  SU-eei  in  Lub<m  iUvminaied. 
Many  Citizens. 

Ist  CiL  In  sooth  our  city  wears  a  goodly  mien. 
With  her  £ar-blazing  fanes,  and  festive  lamps 
Shining  from  all  her  marble  palaces,  [lattice 

Countless  as  heaven's  fiedr'  stars.  The  humblest 
Sends  forth  its  radiance.  How  the  sparkling  waves 
Fling  back  the  light  1 

2d  OU.  Ay,  'tis  a  gallant  show ; 
And  one  which  serves,  like  others,  to  conceal 
Things  which  must  not  be  told. 

Zd  OU,  What  wouldst  thou  say  1 

2d  CHt,  That  which  may  scarce,  in  perilous  timea 
like  these. 
Be  said  with  safety.    Hast  thou  look'd  within 
Thpse  stately  palaces  1    Were  they  but  peopled 
With  the  high  race  of  warlike  nobles,  once  [now 
Theirprincely  lords,  think'st  thou,  good&iend,that 
They  would  be  glittering  with  this  hollow  pomp. 
To  greet  a  conqueror's  entrance  ? 

Zd  at.  Thou  sa/st  welL 
None  but  a  land  forsoken  of  its  chiefs 
Hod  been  so  lost  and  won. 

iih  CU.  The  lot  is  cast;  [come: 

We  have  but  to  yield.  Hush  f  for  some  strangers 
Now,  friends,  beware. 

Itt  OU.  Did  the  king  pass  this  way 
At  morning,  with  his  train  1 

2d  OU.  Ay :  saw  you  not 
The  long  and  rich  procession  1 

Sebastian  enters  mth  Gonzalez  and  Zamob. 

Seb.  to  Oon.  This  should  be 
The  night  of  some  high  festival    E'en  thus 
My  royal  city  to  the  skies  sent  up. 
From  her  illumined  fanes  and  towers,  a  voice 
Of  gladness,  welcoming  our  first  return 
From  Afric's  coast    Speak  thou,  Gonzalez !  nsk 
The  cause  of  this  rejoicing.    To  my  heart 
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Deep  feelings  rush,  eo  mingling  and  bo  fast, 
Uy  yoioe  perchance  nxight  tremble. 

Gtm,  Citizen^ 
What  feetal  night  la  thia,  that  all  yonr  atreets 
Are  tfarong'd  and  gUttenng  thuat 

iMi  OL  Hast  thoa  not  heard 
Of  the  king's  entry,  in  triumphal  pomp, 
This  Tery  mom  t 

Oon.  The  king  1  triumphal  pomp  ! — 
Thy  worda  are  dark. 

Seb.  Speak  yet  again :  mine  ears 
Ring  with  strange  sounds.    Again  1 

lit  Ol  I  said,  the  king; 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  now  of  Portugal, 
This  morning  entered  with  a  oonqueror*a  train 
Our  dty*8  royal  palace :  and  for  this 
We  hold  our  featiTaL 

8eb.  (m  a  2ow  voice,)  Thou  said'st— the  king  I 
His  name  1 — ^I  heard  it  not 

IstdL  Philip  of  Spain. 

Seb.  Philip  of  Spain  1  We  slumber,  till  aiouaed 
By  th'  earthquake'a  bursting  shock.    Hath  there 

not  fiEdl'n 
A  sudden  darknessl    All  things  seem  to  float 
Obflcurely  round  me.   Now 'tis  past   The  streets 
Are  blasdng  with  strange  fire.    Qo,  quench  those 

lamps; 
They  glare  upon  me  till  my  yery  brain 
Grows  diz2y,  and  doth  whirL    How  dare  ye  thua 
Light  up  your  ahrines  for  Mmf 

Gon.  Away,  away  1 
This  is  no  time,  no  scene 

Seh.  Philip  of  Spain! 
How  name  ye  this  &ir  land)    Why,  ia  it  not 
The  firee,  the  chivalrous  Portugal) — the  land 
By  the  proud  ransom  of  heroic  blood 
Won  from  the  Moor  of  old  t  Did  that  red  stream 
Sink  to  the  earth,  and  leave  no  fiery  current 
In  the  veina  of  noble  men,  that  so  its  tide. 
Full  swelling  at  the  sound  of  hostile  steps, 
Kight  be  a  kingdom's  barrier) 

2d  CU.  That  high  blood  [shed 

Which  should  have  been  our  strength,  profusely 
By  the  rash  King  Sebastian,  bathed  the  plains 
Of  filial  Alcazar.    Our  monarch'a  guilt 
Hath  brought  this  ruin  down. 

8A.  Must  this  be  heard,  [stand 

And  borne,  and  unchastiaedl    Man,  darest  thou 
Before  me  fiioe  to  fiMse,  and  thua  arraign 
Thy  soTereignl  [prince, 

Zom.  (aMe  to  SA)  Shall  I  lift  the  sword,  my 
Against  thy  foesi 
Chm.  Be  still— or  all  is  lost  [and  know. 

2dCU,l  dan  speak  that  which  all  men  think 


"Tis  to  Sebastian,  and  hia  waate  of  life, 
And  power,  and  treasure,  that  we  owe  these  bonds^ 
8<2  OiL    Talk  not  of  bonds.     May  our  new 

monarch  rule 
The  weary  land  in  peace  i    But  who  art  thou  * 
Whence  oom'st  thou,  haughty  stranger,  that  these 

things^ 
Known  to  all  nationa,  should  be  new  to  theet 
&&.  ijmUtty,)  I  come  bom  regions  where  the 

cities  lie 
In  ruins,  not  in  chains ! 

Esai  wUk  Gonzalez  and  Zamor. 

2d  CiL  He  wears  the  mien 
Of  one  that  hath  commanded;  yet  hia  looka 
And  words  were  strangely  wild. 

l9t  OiL  Mark'd  you  his  fierce 
And  haughty  gesture,  and  the  fiaah  that  broke 
From  his  dark  eye,  when  King  Sebastian's  name 
Became  our  theme  1 

2d  OiL  Trust  me,  there's  more  in  this 
Than  may  be  lightly  said.    These  are  no  times 
To  breathe  men's  thoughts  i*  th'  open  &ce  of  heaven 
And  ear  of  multitudes.    They  tliat  would  speak 
Of  monazehs  and  their  deeds^  should  keep  within 
Their  quiet  homes.  Come,  let  us  hence ;  and  then 
We'll  commune  of  this  stranger. 


SciNE  Ul,—The  Portieo  qf  a  Palace, 
Sebabtiak,  Gonzalez,  Zaxob. 

Seb,  Withstand  me  not !  I  tell  thee  that  my  soul, 
With  all  its  passionate  eneigiei^  is  roused 
Unto  that  fearfiil  strength  which  muet  have  way. 
E'en  like  the  elements  in  their  hour  of  might 
And  mastery  o'er  creation. 

Oon.  But  they  wai< 
That  hour  in  silence.    Oh  1  be  calm  awhile — 
Thine  is  not  come.    My  king 

Seb.  I  am  no  king, 
While  in  the  very  palace  of  my  sires. 
Ay,  where  mine  eyes  first  drank  the  glorious  light, 
Wher«  my  soul's  ♦drilling  echoes  first  awoke 
To  the  high  sound  of  earth's  immortal  namea, 
Th'  usurper  lives  and  reigna.    I  am  no  king 
Until  I  cast  him  thence. 

ZoM,  Shall  not  thy  voice 
Be  as  a  trumpet  to  th*  awakening  landl 
Will  not  the  bright  swords  flash  like  sun-bursts 

forth, 
When  the  brave  hear  their  chief? 

0(m,  Peace,  Zamor  t  peace  ! 
Child  of  the  desert,  what  hast  thou  to  do 
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With  the  calm  hour  of  counsel  1 

Monarchy  pause : 
A  kingdom's  destiny  should  not  be  the  sport 
Of  passion's  reckless  winds.    There  is  a  time 
When  men,  in  very  weariness  of  heart 
And  careless  desolation,  tamed  to  yield 
By  misery  strong  as  death,  will  lay  their  souls 
E'en  at  the  conqueror's  feet — ^as  nature  sinks, 
After  long  torture,  into  cold,  and  dull. 
And  heavy  sleep.    But  comes  there  not  an  hour 
Of  fierce  atonement?    Ayl  the  slumberer  wakes 
With  gather'd  strength  and  vengeance;  and  the 

sense 
And  the  remembrance  of  his  agonies 
Are  in  themselves  a  power,  whose  fearful  path 
Is  like  the  path  of  ocean,  when  the  heavens 
Take  off  its  interdict    Wait,  then,  the  hour 
Of  that  high  impulse. 

5e&.  Is  it  not  the  sun 
Whose  radiant  bursting  through  the  embattled 
clouds  [speak'st, 

Doth  make  it  mom  1    The  hour  of  which  thou 
Itself,  with  all  its  glory,  is  the  woi^ 
Of  some  conunanding  nature,  which  doth  bid 
The  sullen  shades  dispena    Away  1 — e'en  now 
The  land's  high  hearts,  the  fearless  and  the  true, 
Shall  know  they  have  a  leader.    Is  not  this 
The  mansion  of  mine  own,  mine  earliest,  friend 
Sylveiral 

Ckm,  Ay,  its  glittering  lamps  too  well 
Illume  the  stately  vestibule  to  leave 
Our  sight  a  moment's  doubt.    He  ever  loved 
Such  pageantries. 

SA.  Hi*  dwelling  thus  adom'd 
On  such  a  night !    Tet  will  I  seek  him  here. 
He  must  be  faithful,  and  to  him  the  first 
My  tale  shall  be  reveal'd.    A  sudden  chiU 
Falls  on  my  heart ;  and  yet  I  will  not  wrong 
My  friend  with  dull  suspicion.    He  hath  been 
Link'd  all  too  closely  with  mine  inmost  soul. 
And  what  have  I  to  lose  1 

Qon.  Is  their  blood  naught 
Who  without  hope  will  follow  where  thou  lead'st, 
ETen  unto-  death  1 

Seb.  Was  that  a  brave  man's  voice  t  [leam'd 
Warrior  and  Mend !  how  long,  then,  hast  thou 
To  hold  thy  blood  thus  dearl 

Qcn.  Of  mi'M,  mine  own 
Think'st  thou  I  spoke  ?   When  all  is  shed  for  thee 
Thoult  know  me  better. 

8A.  {entering  the  palact.)  For  a  while  farewell. 

[ExU. 

Oon,  Thus  princes  lead  men's  hearts.    Come, 
follow  me ; 


And  if  a  home  is  left  me  still,  brave  Zamor  ! 
There  will  I  bid  thee  welcome.  [Exeunt, 


SoiNE  IV.—il  BaU  wthin  the  Paktoe, 
Sebastian,  Stlyziba. 

Sylv.  Whence  art  thoUyStranger? — ^whatwouldst 
thou  with  me  1 
There  is  a  fiery  wildness  in  thy  mien 
Startling  and  almost  fearful. 

Seb.  From  the  stem, 
And  vast»  and  desolate  wilderness,  whose  lord 
Is  the  fierce  lion,  and  whose  gentlest  wind 
Breathes  of  the  tomb,  and  whose  dark  children  make 
The  bow  and  spear  their  law,  men  bear  not  back 
That  smilingness  of  aspect,  wont  to  mask 
The  secrets  of  their  spirits  midst  the  stir 
Of  courts  and  cities.    I  have  look'd  on  scenes 
Boundless;,  and  strange,  and  terrible ;  I  have  known 
Sufferings  which  are  not  in  the  shadowy  scope 
Of  wild  imagination ;  and  these  things 
Have  stamp'd  me  with  their  impress.  Man  of  peace, 
Thou  look'st  on  one  fHmiliar  with  th'  extremes 
Of  grandeur  and  of  misery. 

Sylv.  Stranger,  speak 
Thy  name  and  purpose  briefly,  for  the  time 
ni  suits  these  mysteries.    I  must  hence ;  to-night 
I  feast  the  lords  of  Spain. 

Seb.  Is  that  a  task 
For  King  Sebastian's  Mend? 

Sylv.  Sebastian's  Mend ! 
That  name  hath  lost  its  meaning.    Will  the  dead 
Rise  from  their  silent  dwellings,  to  upbraid 
The  living  for  their  mirth  1  The  grave  sets  bounds 
Unto  all  human  Mendship. 

Seb.  On  the  plain 
Of  Alcazar  full  many  a  stately  flower. 
The  pride  and  crown  of  some  high  house,  was  laid 
Low  in  the  dust  of  AMc ;  but  of  these 
Sebastian  ytbb  not  one. 

Sf^v.  I  am  not  ddll'd 
To  deal  with  men  of  mystery.    Take,  then,  off 
The  strange  dark,  scrutiny  of  thine  eye  fix>m  mine 
What  mean'st  thou  ^— Speak  I 

Seb.  Sebastian  died  not  there. 

I  reed  no  joy  in  that  cold  doubting  mien. 
Is  not  thy  name  Sylveira  t 

Sylv.  Ay. 

Seb.  Why,  then. 
Be  glad  1    I  tell  thee  that  Sebastian  Uves  I 
Think  thou  on  this — he  lives  I  Should  he  return-— 
For  he  may  yet  return — and  find  the  Mend 
In  whom  he  trusted  with  such  perfect  trust 
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Aa  abould  be  heaven*a  alone — maik'st  thou  my 

wordal — 
Should  he  then  find  this  man,  not  girt  and  ann*d. 
And  watching  o'er  the  heritage  of  hia  lord, 
Bat»  reckleea  of  high  fiune  and  loyal  &ith, 
HoldlDg  luxoxiouB  rerela  with  his  foes, 
How  would  thou  meet  hia  glance  I 

Sjfiip,  Ab  I  do  thine. 
Keen  though  it  be.  and  proud. 

Seb.  Why,  thou  dost  quail 
Before  it  I  even  as  if  the  burning  eye 
Of  the  broad  sun  pursued  thy  aTirinlring  goul 
Through  all  its  deptha. 

Sjflv,  Away !  he  died  not  there ! 
He  ahould  have  died  there,  with  the  chiyaliy 
And  strength  and  honour  of  his  kingdom,  lost 
By  his  impetuous  rashness. 

Seb.  This  from  thee  f 
Who  hath  given  power  to  falsehood,  that  one  gaze 
At  its  unmaak'd  and  withering  mien,  should  blight 
High  souls  at  once?   I  wake.   And  this  from  thee  1 
There  are,  whose  eyes  discern  the  secret  springs 
Which  lie  beneath  the  desert,  and  the  gold 
And  gems  within  earth's  cayerns,  fiir  below 
The  everlasting  hills :  but  who  hath  dared 
To  dream  that  heaven's  most  awful  attribute 
Invested  his  mortality,  and  to  boast 
That  through  its  inmost  folds  his  glance  conldreed 
One  heart,  one  human  heart  %    Why,  then,  to  love 
And  trust  is  but  to  lend  a  traitor  arms 
Of  keenest  temper  and  unerring  aim. 
Wherewith  to  pierce  our  souls.  But  thou,  beware ! 
Sebastian  lives  1 

Sylv.  If  it  be  so,  and  thou 
Art  of  his  followers  still,  then  bid  him  seek 
Far  in  the  wilds,  which  gave  one  sepulchre 
To  his  proud  hosts,  a  kingdom  and  a  home. 
For  none  is  left  him  here. 

Seb,  ThisistoUve 
An  age  of  wisdom  in  an  hour !    The  man 
Whose  empire,  as  in  scorn,  o'expass'd  the  bounds 
E'en  of  the  infinite  deep ;  whose  Orient  realms 
Lay  bright  beneath  the  morning,  while  the  clouds 
Were  brooding  in  their  sunset  mantle  still. 
O'er  his  majestic  regions  of  the  West ; 
This  heir  of  &r  dominion  shall  return. 
And,  in  the  very  dty  of  his  birth, 
Shall  find  no  home  !    Ay,  I  vnU  tell  him  this, 
And  he  vqH  answer  that  the  tale  is  fiilse. 
Fake  as  a  traitor's  hollow  words  of  love ; 
And  that  the  stately  dwelling,  in  whose  halls 
We  commune  now — a  friend's,  a  monarch's  gift, 
Unto  the  chosen  of  his  heart,  Sylveira, 
Should  yield  him  still  a  welcome. 


Syh.  Fare  thee  well ! 
I  xnay  not  pause  to  hear  thee,  for  thy  words 
Are  fiill  of  danger,  and  of  snares,  perchance 
Laid  by  some  treacherous  foe.    But  all  in  vain. 
I  mock  thy  wiles  to  scom. 

Seb,  Hal  ha!    The  snake 
Doth  pride  himself  in  his  distorted  cunning, 
Deeming  it  wisdom.    Nay,  thou  go'st  not  thus. 
My  heart  is  bursting,  and  I  wiU  be  heard. 
What  1  know'st  thou  not  my  spirit  wasbomtohold 
Dominion  over  thine  1  Thou  shalt  not  cast  [there, 
Those  bonds  thus  lightly  from  thee.    Stand  thou 
And  tremble  in  the  presence  of  thy  lord  ! 

S^h.  This  is  all  madness. 

Seb.  Madness !  no,  I  say — 
"Tis  Reason  starting  from  her  sleep,  to  feel. 
And  see,  and  know,  in  all  their  cold  distinctness. 
Things  which  come  o'er  her,  as  a  sense  of  pain 
0'  th'  sudden  wakes  the  dreamer.    Stay  thee  yet ; 
Be  stflL    Thou'rt  used  to  smile  and  to  obey ; 
Ay,  and  to  weep.    I  have  seen  thy  tears  fiow  &st, 
As  from  the  fulness  of  a  heart  o'erchaiged 
With  loyal  love.    Oh  !  never,  never  more 
Let  tears  or  smiles  be  trusted !    When  thy  king 
Went  forth  on  his  disastrous  entexprise. 
Upon  thy  bed  of  sickness  thou  wast  laid. 
And  he  stood  o'er  thee  with  the  look  of  one 
Whq  leaves  a  dying  brother,  and  his  eyes 
Were  flU'd  with  tears  likethine.  No!  not  like  thine: 
Hii  bosom  knew  no  fiilsehood,  and  he  deem'd 
Thine  dear  and  stainless  as  a  warrior's  shield. 
Wherein  high  deeds  and  noble  forms  alone 
Are  brightly  imaged  forth. 

Syh.  What  now  avail 
These  recollections  1 

SA,  What  1  I  have  seen  thee  shrink. 
As  a  murderer  from  the  eye  of  light,  before  me : 
I  have  eam'd  (how  dearly  and  how  bitterly 
It  matters  not,  but  I  have  eam'd  at  last) 
Deep  knowledge,  fearful  wisdom.    Now,  begone ! 
Hence  to  thy  guests,  and  foar  not,  though  arraign'd 
E'en  of  Sebastian's  friendship.    Make  his  scorn 
(For  he  will  scorn  thee,  as  a  crouching  slave 
By  all  high  hearts  is  scom'd)  thy  right,  thy  charter 
Unto  vile  safety.    Let  the  secret  voice. 
Whose  low  upbraidings  wHl  not  sleep  within  thee, 
Be  as  a  sign,  a  token  of  thy  daim 
To  all  such  guerdons  as  are  shower'd  on  traitors, 
When  noble  men  are  crush'd.  And  fear  thou  not : 
Tis  but  the  kingly  cedar  which  the  storm 
Horls  from  his  mountain  throne — th'  ignoble 

shrub. 
Grovelling  beneath,  may  live. 

Sjfh.  It  is  ihff  part 
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To  tremble  for  thy  life. 

Se^.  They  that  haye  look'd 
Upon  a  heart  like  thine,  should  know  too  well 
The  worth  of  life  to  tremble.    Such  things  make 
Brave  men,  and  reckless.  Ay,  and  they  whom  &te 
Would  trample  should  be  thus.    It  is  enough — 
Thou  may'st  depart. 

Syh.  And  thou,  if  thou  dost  prize 
Thy  safety,  speed  thee  henc& 

[Exit  Stlveira. 

iSSe6.  (dUme.)    And  this  is  he 
Who  was  as  mine  own  sotd :  whose  image  rose. 
Shadowing  my  dreams  of  glozy  with  the  thought 
That  on  the  sick  man's  weary  couch  he  lay. 
Pining  to  share  my  battles ! 


CHORUS. 

Ye  winds  that  sweep 
The  conquered  biUows  of  the  western  deep. 

Or  wander  where  the  mom 
Midst  the  resplendent  Indian  heavens  is  bom. 
Waft  o'er  bright  isles  and  glorious  worlds  the  fiuno 
Of  the  crown'd  Spaniard's  name : 

Till  in  each  growing  zone 

Its  might  the  nations  own. 
And  bow  to  him  the  vassal  knee 
Whose  sceptre  shadows  realms  from  sea  to  sea. 

Seb.  Away — away  1  this  is  no  place  for  him 
Whose  name  hath  thuto  resounded,  but  is  now 
A  word  of  desolation.  [Exit 
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A  DRAMATIC  POBM.^ 


"  Judicio  ha  dado  «ta  no  Tista  haxanna 
I>el  Talor  qua  en  lot  liglot  venidooi 
Tendrin  lot  H^ot  da  la  faerta  Etpanna, 
H^ot  de  tal  padiw  haradtrot. 

HaU6  tola  an  Nnmanda  todo  qnanto 

Deba  oon  juito  tltolo  cantana 

Y  lo  qua  piaeda  dar  maltria  al  canto.** 


CamvANTSs,  Numamekt, 


DRAXATIB  FXR80NJI. 


Alvak  Oowialss,  Cfavemoriif  Vaknda. 
ALPBOwao,  CAmLOB,  hitSont. 
HaRWAinXB,  a  PtiegL 
AaDmAJLBt  a  Moori^  Prineet  CMtf  (/ 


Oakciab,  a  Bpm^Uk  KnighL 

Elhiita,  W^  to  OcnzaUz. 
XiMXNA,  her  Dat^^Uer. 
TnmtiMBA,  an  aUemknU. 


CiUxtntt  SoMient  AUmdantt,  ^ft 


1  AdvartUement  by  the  Author.— Th9  hittory  of  Spain  reoords 
two  Inttanost  of  the  terere  and  telf-deyoUng  heroism  which 
fomu  the  nibjeet  of  the  following  dfamatic  poem.  Tlia  flnt 
of  tbtie  occmred  at  tha  siege  of  Ttrlfii,  which  was  defended. 
In  12M,  for  Sancho  King  of  Cattlla,  during  the  rebellion  of 
his  brother  Don  Juan,  by  Gasman  tnmamed  the  Good.* 
The  teoond  Is  related  of  Alonso  Lopea  de  Tezeda,  who,  until 
hit  garrison  had  been  utterly  disabled  by  pestilence,  main- 
tained the  dty  of  Zamma  fbr  tha  chOdxen  of  Don  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  against  the  forces  of  Henrique  of  Trastamaim.* 

ImpreisiTB  at  wert  the  drcnmtfeanost  which  distinguished 

•  Sm  QalatuA*s  "  TMm  d*  KipviolM  OdebiM."  p.  81. 
tfiMttMPnAMttoBoatlMf'*  "  Chronlela  of  Om  Old." 


both  these  memorable  tieges.  It  appeared  to  the  author  of 
the  following  piges  that  a  deeper  Interstt,  at  mm  at  astronger 
colour  of  nationality,  might  be  Imparted  to  the  scenes  in 
which  she  has  fiBebly  attampled  "  to  describe  high  patsiont 
and  high  actlont,**  by  connecting  a  laUglous  feeUng  with  tha 
patriotism  and  high-minded  loyalty  which  had  thus  bean 
proved  "  fUthAil  unto  death,"  and  by  surrounding  her  ideal 
dnumaUt  peroona  with  rsooUeetloas  derived  flrom  tha  heroic 
kgendt  of  Spanish  chivalry.  She  has,  fbr  this  rsason,  am- 
ptojsd  the  agency  of  Imaginary  characters,  and  fixed  upon 
Tatonda  del  Cld  as  the  scene  to  give  them 

"  A  local  btMtatfoo  and  a 
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SczvE  L — Room  in  a  Palace  of  Valencia.— Xiiken  a 

tinging  to  a  luU. 

BALLAD. 

**  Thou  hast  not  been  with  a  festal  throng 

At  the  pouring  of  the  wine ; 
Men  bear  not  from  the  hall  of  song 
A  mien  so  dark  as  thine  ! 

There's  blood  upon  thy  shield. 
There's  dust  upon  thy  plume, 
Thou  bast  brought  from  some  disastrous  field 
Thai  brow  of  wrath  and  gloom  ! " 

''  And  is  there  blood  upon  my  shield  ] 

Maiden,  it  well  may  be  ! 
We  have  sent  the  streams  from  our  battle-field 
All  darkened  to  the  sea ! 
We  have  given  the  founts  a  stain, 
Midst  their  woods  of  ancient  pine ; 
And  the  ground  is  wet — ^but  not  with  rain, 
Deep  dyed — ^but  not  with  wine  1 

"  The  ground  is  wet — ^but  not  with  rain — 

We  have  been  in  war^uray, 
And  the  noblest  blood  of  Christian  Spain 
Hath  bathed  her  soil  to-day. 
I  have  seen  the  strong  man  die. 
And  the  stripling  meet  his  fate, 
MThero  the  mountain-winds  go  sounding  by 
In  the  BoncesvalleB*  Strait. 

"  In  the  gloomy  RoncesvaUes'  Strait 
There  are  helms  and  lances  deft ; 
And  they  that  moved  at  mom  elate 
On  a  bed  of  heath  are  left  I 
There's  many  a  fiur  young  fiice 
Which  the  war-steed  hath  gone  o'er ; 
At  many  a  board  there  is  kept  a  place 
For  those  that  come  no  more  !  ** 

I 

"  Alas  f  for  love,  for  woman's  breast. 

If  woe  like  this  must  be  1 
Hast  thou  seen  a  youth  with  an  eagle-crest. 
And  a  white  plume  waving  free  ? 
With  his  proud  quick-flashing  eye. 
And  his  mien  of  knightly  state  1 
Doth  he  come  from  where  the  swords  flash'd  hig^ 
In  the  RonoeevaUee*  StraitT 

"  In  the  g^my  RoncesvaUes'  Strait 

I  saw,  and  maik'd  him  well ; 
For  nobly  on  his  steed  he  sate, 

When  the  pride  of  manhood  teUX  I 


But  it  is  not  youth  which  turns 
From  the  field  of  spears  again ; 
For  the  boy's  high  heart  too  wildly  bums, 
Till  it  rests  amidst  the  slain  I " 

"  Thou  canst  not  say  that  he  lies  low. 

The  lovely  and  the  brave : 
Oh  I  none  could  look  on  his  joyous  brow, 
And  think  upon  the  grave  I 
Dark,  dark  perehanoe  the  day 
Hath  been  with  valour's  fi^te ; 
But  A«  is  on  his  homeward  way 

From  the  RoncesvaUes'  Strait ! " 

"  There  is  dust  upon  his  joyous  brow. 

And  o'er  his  graceful  head ; 
And  the  war-horse  wiU  not  wake  him  now. 
Though  it  browse  lus  greensward  bed  I 
I  have  seen  the  stripling  die, 
And  the  strong  man  meet  his  fate 
Where  the  mountain-winds  go  sounding  by 
In  the  RoncesvaUes'  Strait ! " 

Elxika  eniert. 

Mm.  Tour  songs  are  not  as  those  of  other  dayi^ 
Mine  own  Ximena  1    Where  ia  now  the  yoimg 
And  buoyant  spirit  of  the  mom,  which  once 
Breathed  in  your  spring-like  melodies^  and  woke 
Joy's  echo  from  aU  hearts  1 

Xim.  My  mother,  this 
Is  not  the  free  air  of  our  mountain-wilds ; 
And  these  are  not  the  halls  wherein  my  voice 
First  pour'd  those  gladd'ning  strains. 

Mm.  Alas  !  thy  heart 
(I  see  it  well)  doth  sicken  for  the  pure 
Free-wandering  breezes  of  the  joyous  hiUs, 
Where  thy  young  brothers,  o'er  the  rock  and  heatbi 
Bound  in  glad  boyhood,  e'en  as  torrent-streams 
Leap  brightly  from  the  heights.    Had  wo  not  been 
Within  these  walls  thus  suddenly  begirt^ 
Thou  shouldst  have  track'd  ere  now,  with  step  as 

light, 
Their  wild-wood  paths. 

Xim,  I  would  not  but  have  shared 
These  hours  of  woe  and  peril,  though  the  deep 
And  solemn  feelings  wakening  at  their  voice 
Claim  aU  the  wrought-up  spirit  to  themselves, 
And  wiU  not  blend  with  mirth.    The  storm  doth 

hush 
AU  floating  whispeiy  sounds,  aU  bird-notes  wild 
(y  th'  summer-forest,  filling  earth  and  heaven 
With  its  own  awfiil  music    And  'tis  weU  ! 
Should  not  a  hero's  child  be  tnun'd  to  hoar 
The  trumpet's  blast  unstartled,  and  to  look 
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lu  the  fiz*d  &oe  of  death  without  dusmay  ? 

MuL  Woe  1  woe  t  that  aught  bo  gentle  and  so 
young 
Should  thus  be  called  to  stand  i'  the  tempest's  path, 
And  bear  the  token  and  the  hue  of  death 
On  a  bright  soul  so  soon  !  I  had  not  shrunk 
From  mine  own  lot ;  but  thou,  my  child,  shouldst 

move 
As  a  light  breeze  of  heaven,  through  summer- 
bowers, 
And  not  o'er  foaming  billows.    We  are  fidl'n 
On  dark  and  evil  days  I 

Xim,  Ay,  days  that  wake 
All  to  their  tasks ! — ^Touth  may  not  loiter  now 
In  the  green  walks  of  spring ;  and  womanhood 
Is  summon'd  unto  eonflicts,  heretofore 
The  lot  of  warrior^pirits.    Strength  is  bom 
In  the  deep  silence  of  long-suffering  hearts ; 
Kot  amidst  joy. 

Elm.  Hast  thou  some  secret  woe 
That  thus  thou  speak'st? 

Xim*  What  sorrow  should  be  mine. 
Unknown  to  thee  3 

Elm,  Alas  1  the  baleful  air. 
Wherewith  the  pestilence  in  darkness  walks 
Through  the  doToted  city,  like  a  blight 
Amidst  the  rose-tints  of  thy  cheek  hath  ftll'n. 
And  wrought  an  early  withering.    Thou  hast 

cro88*d 
The  paths  of  death,  and  ministered  to  those 
O'er  whom  his  shadow  rested,  till  thine  eye 
Hath  changed  its  glancing  sunbeam  for  a  still, 
Deep,  solemn  radiance;  and  thy  brow  hath  caught 
A  wild  and  high  expression,  which  at  times 
Fades  into  desolate  calmness,  most  unlike 
What  youth's  bright  mien  should  wear.      My 

gentle  child  I 
I  look  on  thee  in  fear ! 

Xim,  Thou  hast  no  cause 
To  fear  for  ma    When  the  wUd  clash  of  steel. 
And  the  deep  tambour,  and  the  heavy  step 
Of  armdd  men,  break  on  our  morning  dreams — 
When,  hour  by  hour,  the  noble  and  the  brave 
Are  fiilling  round  us,  and  we  deem  it  much 
To  give  them  fimenJ-rites,  and  call  them  blest 
If  the  good  sword,  in  its  own  stormy  hour, 
Hath  done  its  work  upon  them,  ere  disease 
Had  chill'd  their  fiery  blood ; — ^It  is  no  time 
For  the  light  mien  wherewith,  in  happier  hours, 
We  trode  the  woodland  mazes,  when  young  leaves 


^  Mountain-Cltflstiana,  thoM  natiVM  of  Spain  who,  under 
rlwlr  prinot  Pelayo,  took  rafUgo  amongit  tiie  moantoins  of 
the  northwn  provinoes*  where  they  maintained  their  religion 


Were  whispering  in  the  gale. — My  fiither  oomea  — 
Oh  1  speak  of  me  no  more.    I  would  not  shade 
His  princely  aspect  with  a  thought  less  high 
Than  his  proud  duties' claim. 

QoivzALEZ  enters. 

Elm,  My  noble  lord ! 
Welcome  &om  this  day's  toil !  '  It  is  the  hour 
Whose  shadows,  as  they  deepen,  bring  repose 
Unto  all  weary  men ;  and  wilt  not  thou 
Free  thy  mail'd  bosom  from  the  corelet's  weighty 
To  rest  at  fall  of  eve? 

Chn,  There  may  be  rest 
For  the  tired  peasant,  when  the  vesper-bell 
.  Doth  send  him  to  his  cabin,  and  beneath 
His  vine  and  olive  he  may  sit  at  eve, 
Watching  his  children's  sport :  but  unto  him 
Who  keeps  the  watch-place  on  the  mountain-height. 
When  heaven  lets  loose  the  storms  that  chasten 

realms 
— ^Who  speaks  of  rest  ^ 

Xim,  My  &ther,  shall  I  fill 
The  wine-cup  for  thy  lips,  or  bring  the  lute 
Whose  sounds  thou  lovestl 

Chn,  If  there  be  strains  of  power 
To  rouse  a  spirit,  which  in  triumphant  scorn 
May  cast  off  nature's  feebleness,  and  hold 
Its  proud  career  unshackled,  dashing  down 
Tears  and  fond  thoughts  to  earth ;  give  voice  to 

those! 
I  have  need  of  such,  Ximena ! — ^we  must  hear 
No  melting  music  now ! 

Xim.  I  know  all  high 
Heroic  ditties  of  the  elder-time. 
Sung  by  the  mountain-Christians,^  in  the  holds 
Of  th'  everlasting  hills,  whose  snows  yet  bear 
The  print  of  Freedom's  step ;  and  all  wild  strains 
Wherein  the  dark  serranoa'  teach  the  rocks 
And  the  pine-forests  deeply  to  resound 
The  praise  of  later  champions.  Wouldst  thou  hear 
The  wareong  of  thine  ancestor,  the  Cidi  [power, 

Gon,  Ay,  speak  of  him ;  for  in  that  name  is 
Such  as  might  rescue  kingdoms !    Speak  of  him ! 
We  are  his  children !    They  that  can  look  back 
r  th*  annals  of  their  house  on  such  a  name. 
How  should  they  take  Dishonour  by  the  hand. 
And  o'er  the  threshold  of  their  fitthenf  halls 
First  lead  her  as  a  guest) 

Elm,  Oh,  why.  is  this  1 
How  my  heart  sinks  ! 


and  liberty,  whilst  the  reet  of  their  eountiy  waa  oreRim  Iqr 
the  Moon. 
*  Serranoit  mountalneeri. 
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Oom,  It  must  not  fiui  thee  yet, 
'Danghtfir  of  herooB ! — thine  inheritance 
UscrengihtomeetftllconfiictB.  Thoucanst number 
In  thy  long  line  of  glorioua  anoestiy 
Men,  the  bri^t  offering  of  whose  blood  hath  made 
The  groond  it  bathed  e'en  as  an  altar,  whence 
High  thouc^ts  shall  rise  for  ever.   Bore  they  not» 
Midst  flame  and  sword,  their  witness  of  the  Cross^ 
With  its  victorious  inspiration  girt 
As  with  a  conqueror's  robe^  till  th'  infidel, 
O'erawedtShiank  back  before  them  1  Ay,  the  earth 
Doth  call  them  nuurtyrs ;  but  their  agonies 
Were  of  a  moment,  tortures  whose  brief  aim 
Was  to  destroy,  within  whose  powers  and  scope 
Lay  nau^t  but  dust.    And  earth  doth  call  them 
mautjfnt  [and  not 

Why,  heaven  but  daim'd  their  blood,  their  Uvea, 
The  things  which  grew  as  tendrils  round  their 

hearts; 
No.  not  their  children  ! 

Elm,  Mean'st  thou  1  kno Vst  thou  aught  1 — 
I  cannot  utter  it — ^my  sons  f  my  sons  1 
Is  it  of  them  1    Oh  I  wouldst  thou  speak  of  themi 

Qcm,  A  mother  s  heart  divineth  but  too  well ! 

Elm,  Speak,  I  abjure  thee  1    I  can  bear  it  all. 
Where  are  my  children  1 

OoiL  In  the  Moorish  camp 
Whose  lines  have  girt  the  city. 

Xim.  But  they  live  ? 
— All  is  not  lost^  my  mother ! 

Elm,  Say,  they  live. 

(Jkm.  Klmina^  still  they  live. 

Elm,  But  captives  1    They 
Whom  my  fond  heart  had  imaged  to  itself 
Bounding  from  cliff  to  cliff,  amidst  the  wilds 
Where  the  rock-eagle  seem'd  not  more  secure 
In  its  rejoicing  freedom  1    And  my  boys 
Are  captives  with  the  Moor  ! — oh  1  how  was  this? 

Q<m.  Alas  1  our  brave  Alphonso,  in  the  pride 
Of  boyish  daring,  left  our  mountain-halls, 
With  his  young  brother,  eager  to  behold 
The  fiice  of  noble  war.    Thence  on  their  way 
Were  the  rash  wanderers  captured. 

Elm.  "Tis  enough. 
— ^And  when  shall  they  be  ransom'd  1 

(kn.  There  is  ask'd 
A  ransom  &r  too  high. 

Mm,  What  t  have  we  wealth 
Which  might  redeem  a  monarch,  and  our  sons 
The  while  wear  fetters  1    Take  thou  all  for  them, 
And  we  ¥rill  cast  oiir  worthless  grandeur  from  us 
As  'twere  a  cumbrous  robe  !    Why,  ikou  art  one, 
To  whose  high  nature  pomp  hath  ever  been 
But  as  the  plumage  to  a  warrior's  helm, 


Worn  or  thrown  off  as  lightly.    And  for  me^ 
Thou  knowst  not  how  serenely  I  could  take 
The  peasant's  lot  upon  me,  so  my  hearty 
Amidst  its  deep  affections  undisturb'd. 
May  dwell  in  sUenoe. 

Xim,  Father  !  doubt  thou  not 
But  we  wHl  bind  ourselves  to  poverty. 
With  glad  devotednesB,  if  thia»  but  this, 
May  win  them  back.    Distrust  us  not,  my  fiither  I 
We  csn  bear  all  things. 

Gan.  Can  ye  bear  disgrace  1 

Xim,  We  were  not  bom  for  this. 

Qim,  No,  thou  say'st  well ! 
Hold  to  that  lofty  fiiith.    My  wife,  my  child  ! 
Hath  earth  no  treasures  richer  than  the  gems 
Tom  from  her  secret  caverns  1    If  by  them 
Chains  may  be  riven,  then  let  the  captive  spring 
Rejoicing  to  the  light  1    But  he  for  whom 
Freedom  and  life  may  but  be  won  with  shame. 
Hath  naught  to  do,  save  fearlessly  to  fix 
His  steadfiist  look  on  the  nugestic  heavens. 
And  proudly  die  t 

Elm,  Gonzalez,  toho  must  die  t 

Ckm,  {hwrriedljf.)  They  on  whose  lives  a  fearful 
price  is  set^ 
But  to  be  paid  by  treason  I    Is*t  enough  1 
Or  must  I  yet  seek  words) 

Elm,  That  look  saith  more  ! 
Thou  canst  not  mean 

Oon.  I  do  I  why  dwells  there  not 
Power  in  a  glance  to  speak  it  1    They  must  dio  I 
They — must  their  names  be  told  1 — omr  nm  must 

die. 
Unless  I  yield  the  city  1 

Xim,  Oh,  look  up  1 
My  mother,  sink  not  thus  !    Until  the  grave 
Shut  from  our  sight  its  victims,  there  is  hope. 

Elm,  {in  a  low  voice,)  Whose  knell  was  in  the 
breeze  1    No,  no,  not  theirt  I 
Whose  was  the  blessed  voice  that  spoke  of  hope  1 
— ^And  there  is  hope  !    I  will  not  be  subdued — 
I  will  not  hear  a  whisper  of  despair  1 
For  nature  is  all-powerful,  and  her  breath 
Moves  like  a  quickening  spirit  o'er  the  depths 
Within  a  fiither  s  heart    Thou  too,  Gonzalez, 
Wilt  tell  me  there  is  hope  I 

Gon,  i^oUuMdy^  Hope  but  in  Him 
Who  bade  the  patriarch  lay  his  fiiir  young  son 
Bound  on  the  shrine  of  sacrifice,  and  when 
The  bright  steel  quiver'd  in  the  fiither's  hand 
Just  raised  to  strike,  sent  forth  his  awful  voice 
Through  the  still  clouds  and  on  the  breathless  air. 
Commanding  to  withhold  !     Earth  has  no  hope : 
It  rests  with  Him. 
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Elm.  Thou  canst  not  tell  me  this  ! 
Thou,  fiither  of  my  Bona,  within  whose  hands 
Doth  lie  thy  children's  fii.te. 

Oon»  If  there  have  been 
Hen  in  whose  bosoms  nature's  voice  hath  made 
Its  accents  as  the  solitaiy  sound 
Of  an  o*erpowering  torrent,  silencing 
Th'  austere  and  yet  divine  remonstrances 
Whisper'd  by  £edth  and  honour,  lift  thy  hands  ; 
And,  to  that  Heaven  which  arms  the  brave  with 

strength. 
Pray  that  the  father  of  thy  sons  may  ne*er 
Be  thus  found  wanting  t 

£lm.  Then  their  doom  is  seal'd  I 
Thou  wilt  not  save  thy  children  1 

Oon»  Hast  thou  cause, 
I  Wife  of  my  youth  1  to  deem  it  lies  within 
The  bounds  of  possible  things,  that  I  should  link 
My  name  to  that  word — traitor  t    They  that  sleep 
On  their  proud  battle-fields,  thy  sires  and  mine. 
Died  not  for  this  1 

Mm,  Oh,  cold  and  hard  of  heart  I 
Thou  shouldst  be  bom  for  empire,  since  thy  soul 
Thus  lightly  from  all  human  bonds  can  free 
Its  haughty  flight  t    Men !  men  1  too  much  is  yours 
Of  vantage ;  ye  that  with  a  sound,  a  breath, 
A  shadow,  thus  can  fill  the  desolate  space 
Of  rooted-up  a£feotions,  o'er  whose  void 
Our  yearning  hearts  must  wither  1    So  it  is. 
Dominion  must  be  won  1    Nay,  leave  me  not-— 
My  heart  is  bursting,  and  I  mutt  be  heard  ! 
Heaven  hath  given  power  to  mortal  agony. 
As  to  the  elements  in  their  hour  of  might 
And  mastery  o'er  creation !    Who  shall  dare 
To  mock  that  fearful  strength  t    I  m/ust  be  heard ! 
Give  me  my  sons. 

Chn,  That  they  may  live  to  hide 
With  covering  hands  th'  indignant  fiush  of  shame 
On  their  yoimg  brows,  when  men  shall  spcpk  of  him 
They  call'd  their  father  1    Was  the  oath  whereby. 
On  th*  altar  of  my  fidth,  I  bound  myself 
With  an  unswerving  spirit  to  maintain 
This  free  and  Christian  city  for  my  God 
And  for  my  king,  a  writing  traced  on  sand  1 
That  passionate  tears  should  wash  it  from  the  earth. 
Or  e'en  the  lifenlrops  of  a  bleeding  heart 
Efface  it,  as  a  billow  sweeps  away 
The  last  light  vessel's  wake  1    Then  never  more 
Let  man's  deep  vows  be  trusted  I — though  enforced 
By  all  th'  appeals  of  high  remembrances, 
And  silent  claims  o'  th'  sepulchres  wherein 
His  fikthers  with  their  stainless  glory  sleep,  [pangs  1 
On  their  good  swords  1    Think'st  thou  /  foci  no 
He  that  hath  given  me  sons  doth  know  the  heart 


Whose  treasure  he  recalls.    Of  this  no  more : 
'TIS  vain.    I  tell  thee  that  th'  inviolate  Cross 
Still  from  our  ancient  temples  must  look  up   [foot 
Through  the  blue  heavens  of  Spain,  though  at  its 
I  perish,  with  my  race.    Thou  darttt  not  ask 
That  I,  the  son  of  wairiors — ^men  who  died 
To  fix  it  on  that  proud  supremacy — 
Should  tear  the  sign  of  our  victorious  fidth 
From  its  high  place  of  sunbeams^  for  the  Moor 
In  impious  joy  to  trample  t 

Elm.  Scorn  me  not 
In  mine  extrome  of  misery  1    Thou  art  strong — 
Thy  heart  is  not  as  mine.    My  brain  grows  wild ; 
I  know  not  what  I  ask.    And  yet  'twere  but 
Anticipating  fiite — since  it  must  fitll. 
That  Cross  mutt  fiill  at  last  1    There  is  no  power, 
No  hope  within  this  city  of  the  grave. 
To  keep  its  place  on  high.    Her  sultry  air 
Breathes  heavily  of  death,  her  warriors  sink 
Beneath  their  ancient  banners,  ere  the  Moor 
Hath  bent  his  bow  against  them ;  for  the  shaft 
Of  pestilence  fiies  more  swiftly  to  its  mark. 
Than  th'  arrow  of  the  desert    Even  the  skies 
O'erhang  the  desolate  splendour  of  her  domes 
With  an  ill  omen's  aspect,  shaping  forth. 
From  the  dull  douds,  wild  menadngformsandsigns 
Foreboding  ruin.    Man  might  be  withstood. 
But  who  shall  cope  with  fiimine  and  disease  [aid. 
When  leagued  with  armdd  foes  1    Where  now  tho 
Where  the  long-promised  lances  of  Castile  t 
We  are  forsaken  in  our  utmost  need — 
By  heaven  and  earth  forsaken  ! 

Gon.  If  this  be, 
(And  yet  I  will  not  deem  it,)  we  must  fidl 
As  men  that  in  severe  devotedness  [death. 

Have  chosen  their  part,  and  bound  themselves  to 
Through  high  conviction  that  their  suffering  land 
By  the  free  blood  of  martyrdom  alone 
Shall  coll  deliverance  down. 

Mm.  Oh  !  I  have  stood 
Beside  thee  through  the  beating  storms  of  life 
With  the  true  heart  of  unrepining  love — 
As  the  poor  peasant's  mate  doth  cheerily. 
In  the  pareh'd  vineyard,  or  the  harvest  field. 
Bearing  her  part,  sustain  with  him  the  heat 
And  burden  of  the  day.     But  now  the  hour, 
The  heavy  hour  is  come,  when  human  strength 
Sinks  down,  a  toil-worn  pUgrim,  in  the  dust. 
Owning  that  woe  is  mightier  I    Spare  me  yet 
This  bitter  cup,  my  husband  f    Let  not  her. 
The  mother  of  the  lovely,  sit  and  mourn 
In  her  tmpeopled  home — a  broken  stem. 
O'er  its  fidlen  roses  dying ! 

Chn.  Uige  me  not, 
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Thou  that  through  all  sharp  oonflictBhastbeenfound 
Worthy  a  brave  man's  lore ! — oh,  ui^e  me  not 
To  guilt,  which,  through  the  midst  of  blinding  tears. 
In  its  own  hues  thou  seest  not  f   Death  may  scarce 
Bring  aught  like  this  I 

Elm,  All,  all  thy  gentle  race, 
The  beautiful  beings  that  around  thee  grew. 
Creatures  of  sunshine  1    Wilt  thou  doom  them  all  ? 
She,  too,  thy  daughter— doth  her  smile  unmark'd 
Pass  from  thee,  with  its  radiance,  day  by  day  t 
Shadows  are  gathering  round  her :  seest  thou  not 
The  misty  dimnffls  of  the  spoiler's  breath 
Hangs  o'er  her  beauty ;  and  the  £ftce  which  made 
The  summer  of  our  hearts,  now  doth  but  send, 
With  every  glance,  deep  bodings  through  the  soul. 
Telling  of  early  fate  ? 

GoH.  I  see  a  change 
Far  nobler  on  her  brow  I    She  is  as  one. 
Who,  at  the  trumpet's  sudden  call,  hath  risen 
From  the  gay  banquet,  and  in  scorn  cast  down 
The  wine-cup,  and  the  garland,  and  the  lute 
Of  festal  hours,  for  the  good  spear  and  helm, 
Beseeming  sterner  tasks.    Her  eye  hath  lost 
The  beam  which  laugh'd  upon  th'  awakening  heart. 
E'en  as  mom  breaks  o'er  earth.    But  far  within 
Its  full  dark  orb,  a  light  hath  sprung,  whose  source 
lies  deeper  in  the  souL    And  let  the  torch. 
Which  but  illumed  the  gUttering  pageant,  fede  1 
The  altar-flame,  f  th'  sanctuaiy's  recess, 
Buni8quenchle88,beingof heaven!  Shehathputon 
Courage,  and  fiiith,  and  generous  constancy, 
Even  as  a  breastplate.    Ay  I  men  look  on  her. 
As  she  goes  forth  serenely  to  her  tasks, 
Binding  the  warrior's  wounds,  and  bearing  fresh 
Cool  draughts  to  fevet'd  lips — they  look  on  her, 
ThuB  moving  in  her  beaut^  array 
Of  gentle  fortitude,  and  bless  the  fair 
Majestic  vision,  and  unmurmuring  turn 
Unto  their  heavy  toils. 

Blm,  And  seest  thou  not 
In  that  high  fiiith  and  strong  collectedness, 
A  fearful  inspiration  ?    S^ey  have  cause 
To  tremble,  who  behold  th'  unearthly  light 
Of  high  and,  it  may  be,  prophetic  thought 
Investing  youth  with  grandeur  1    From  the  grave 
It  rises,  on  whose  shadowy  brink  thy  child 
Waits  but  a  fiither's  hand  to  snatch  her  back 
Into  the  laughing  sunshine.    Kneel  with  me ; 
Ximena  I  kneel  beside  me,  and  implore 
That  which  a  deeper,  more  prevailing  voice 
Than  ours  doth  ask,  and  will  not  be  denied, 
—His  childien's  lives  I 

Xim.  Alas  I  this  may  not  be : 
Mother  1 — I  cannot.  [Exit  Xuoka. 


Chn.  My  heroic  child ! 
— ^A  terrible  sacrifice  thou  daim'st^  0  Gk>d  1 
From  creatures  in  whose  agonising  hearts 
Nature  is  strong  as  death  1 

Elm.  Is  t  thus  in  thine  1 
Away  I    What  time  is  given  thee  to  resolve 
On — ^what  I  cannot  utter  t    Speak  1  thou  know'st 
Too  well  what  I  would  say. 

Cfon.  Until — ask  not  1 
The  time  is  brie£ 

Elm.  Thou  8aid*str-I  heard  not  rig^t 

Oon.  The  time  is  brie£ 

Elm.  Whatl  must  we  burst  all  ties 
Wherewith  the  thrilling  chords  of  life  are  twined ! 
And,  for  this  task's  fulfilment,  can  it  be 
That  man  in  his  cold  heartlessnessy  hath  dared, 
To  number  and  to  mete  us  forth  the  sands 
Of  hours,  nay,  moments  t    Why,  the  sentenced 

wretch, 
He  on  whose  soul  there  rests  a  brother^s  blood 
Pour'd  forth  in  slumber,  is  allow'd  more  time 
To  wean  his  turbulent  passions  from  the  world 
His  presence  doth  pollute  !    It  is  not  thus  1 
We  must  have  time  to  school  us. 

Gon.  We  have  but 
To  bow  the  head  in  silence,  when  heaven's  voice 
Calls  back  the  things  we  love.         [gentle  words. 

Elm.  Love !  love  1 — there  are  soft  smiles  and 
And  there  are  faces,  skilful  to  put  on 
The  look  we  trust  in — and  'tis  mockery  all ! 
— A  fiMthlees  mist,  a  desert-vapour,  wearing 
The  brightness  of  clear  waters,  thus  to  cheat 
The  thirst  that  semblance  kindled  I   There  is  none. 
In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world — ^no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 
A  mother's  heart.    It  is  but  pride,  wherewith 
To  his  fair  son  the  fiither's  eye  doth  turn, 
Watching  his  growth.    Ay,  on  the  boy  he  looks, 
The  bright  glad  creature  springing  in  his  path. 
But  as  the  heir  of  his  great  name — ^the  young 
And  stately  tree,  whose  rising  strength  ere  long 
Shall  bear  his  trophies  welL    And  this  is  love  ! 
This  is  man's  love  1    What  marvel} — ffou  ne'er 

made 
Tour  breast  the  pillow  of  his  infimcy. 
While  to  the  ftilness  of  your  heart's  glad  heavings 
His  fair  cheek  rose  and  fell ;  and  his  bright  hair 
Waved  softly  to  your  breath  1     Y<m  ne'er  kept 

watch 
Beside  him,  till  the  last  pale  star  had  set^ 
And  mom,  all  damling,  as  in  triumph,  broke 
On  your  dim  weaiy  eye ;  not  yown  the  face 
Which,  early  hded  through  fond  care  for  him. 
Hung  o'er  his  sleep,  and,  duly  as  heaven's  Ugfat, 
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Was  there  to  greet  his  wak'ning !  Tou  ne'er  smooth'd 
His  couch,  ne'er  sang  him  to  his  rosy  rest ; 
Caughthisleast  whisper,  when  his  voice  from  yours 
Had  leam'd  soft  utterance;  press'd  your  lip  to  his, 
When  fever  parch'd  it ;  hush'd  his  wayward  cries. 
With  patient,  vigilant,  never-wearied  love  ! 
No !  these  are  woman's  tasks ! — ^in  these  her  youth, 
And  bloom  of  cheek,  and  buoyancy  of  hearty 
Steal  from  her  all  unmark'd  t    My  boys !  my  boys  1 
Hath  vain  affection  borne  with  all  for  this? 
— ^Why  were  ye  given  me] 

Gon,  Is  there  strength  in  man  [all 

Thus  to  endure  1  That  thou  couldst  read,  through 
Its  depths  of  silent  agony,  the  heart 
Thy  voice  of  woe  doth  rend !  [luno/ 

Elm,  Thy  heart — thy  heart  I    Away !  it  feels  not 
But  an  hour  comes  to  tame  the  mighty  man 
Unto  the  infiinf  s  weakness ;  nor  shall  heaven 
Spare  you  that  bitter  chastening  1    May  you  live 
To  be  alone,  when  loneliness  doth  seem 
Most  heavy  to  sustain !    For  me,  my  voice 
Of  prayer  and  fruitless  weeping  shall  be  soon 
With  all  foigotten  sounds — ^my  quiet  place 
Low  with  my  lovely  ones ;  and  we  shall  sleep. 
Though  kings  lead  armies  o'er  us — ^we  shall  sleep. 
Wrapt  in,  earth's  covering  mantle  1    Tou  the  while 
Shall  sit  within  your  vast  forsaken  halls, 
And  hear  the  wild  and  melancholy  winds 
Moan  through  their  drooping  banners,  never  more 
To  wave  above  your  race.    Ay,  then  call  up 
Shadows — dim  phantoms  from  ancestral  tombs. 
But  all,all— ^r^ortoftf, — conquerors,  chieftains,kingB, 
To  people  that  cold  void  1    And  when  the  strength 
From  your  right  arm  hath  melted,  when  the  blast 
Of  the  shrill  clarion  gives  your  heart  no  more 
A  fiery  wakening, — if  at  last  you  pine 
For  the  glad  voices  and  the  bounding  steps 
Once  through  your  home  re-echoing,  and  the  clasp 
Of  twining  arms,  and  all  the  joyous  light    [board 
Of  eyes  that  laugh'd  with  youth,  and  made  your 
A  place  of  sunshine, — when  those  days  are  come. 
Then,  in  your  utter  desolation,  turn 
To  the  cold  world — ^the  smiling,  faithless  world, 
Whichhath  swept  past  you  long — and  bid  it  quench 
Your  soul's  deep  thirst  with/afn«/  immortal /am«/ 
Fame  to  the  sick  of  heart  1 — a  goi^geous  robe, 
A  crown  of  victoiy,  unto  him  that  dies 
r  th'  burning  waste,  for  water  f 

Gon,  This  fix>m  thut 
Now  the  last  drop  of  bitterness  is  poui^d. 
£lmin»— I  foigive  thee  I  {Exit  Eliona. 

Aid  me,  Heaven  1 
From  whom  alone  is  power  I    Oh !  thou  host  set 
Duties  so  stem  of  aspect  in  my  path. 


They  almost  to  my  startled  gaze  aasume 
The  hue  of  things  less  hallow'd  1    Men  have  sunk 
Unblamed  beneath  such  trials  1    Doth  not  He 
Who  made  us  know  the  limits  of  our  strengtht 
My  wife !  my  sons  I    Away  1 1  must  not  pause 
To  g^ve  my  heart  one  moment's  mastery  thus ! 

[£»<  QONZALBIL 

SOEKB  IL-^TUAiale  of  a  Gothic  CkurcL 
Hernandez,  Oaboias,  and  Othen, 

Her,  The  rites  are  dosed.    Now,  valiant  men  ! 
depart. 
Each  to  his  place — I  may  not  say,  of  rest — 
Your  fiuthful  vigils  for  your  sons  may  win 
What  must  not  be  your  own.    Ye  are  as  those 
Who  sow,  in  peril  and  in  care,  the  seed 
Of  the  Mr  tree,  beneath  whose  stately  shade 
They  may  not  sit    But  bless'd  be  those  who  toil 
For  after^ys  I    AH  high  and  holy  thoughts 
Be  with  you,  warriors  1  through  the  lingering  hours 
Of  the  night-watch. 

Gair,  Ay,  &ther  I  we  have  need 
Of  high  and  holy  thoughts,  wherewith  to  fence 
Our  hearts  against  despair.    Yet  have  I  been 
From  youth  a  son  of  war.    The  store  have  look'd 
A  thousand  times  upon  my  couch  of  heath. 
Spread  midst  the  wild  sierras,  by  some  stream 
Whose  dark-red  waves  look'd  e'en  as  though  their 

source 
Lay  not  in  rocky  caverns,  but  the  veins 
Of  noble  hearts ;  while  many  a  knightly  crest 
Boll'd  with  them  to  the  deep.    And,  in  the  years 
Of  my  long  exile  and  captivity. 
With  the  fierce  Arab  I  have  watch'd  beneath 
The  still,  pale  shadow  of  some  lonely  pahn. 
At  midnight  in  the  desert ;  while  the  wind 
Swell'd  with  the  lion's  roar,  and  heavily 
The  fearfiilness  and  might  of  solitude 
Pre8s*d  on  my  weary  heart 

Her,  {thwghtfuUy,)  Thou  litUe  know'st 
Of  what  is  solitude  1    I  tell  thee,  those 
For  whom — in  earth's  remotest  nook,  howe'er 
Divided  from  their  path  by  chain  on  chain 
Of  mighty  mountains,  and  the  amplitude 
Of  rolling  seas — ^there  beats  one  human  heart, 
Their  breathes  one  being,  imto  whom  their  name 
Comes  with  a  thrilling  and  a  gladd'ning  sound 
Heard  o'er  the  din  of  life,  are  not  alone  I 
Not  on  the  deep,  nor  in  the  wild,  alone ; 
For  there  is  that  on  earth  with  which  they  hold 
A  brotherhood  of  soul  I    Call  him  alone. 
Who  stands  shut  out  fh)m  this  I — and  let  not  those 
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Whose  homee  are  bright  with  simahine  and  with 

love, 
Put  on  the  insolence  of  happinees, 
Qlorying  in  that  proud  lot !    A  lonely  hour 
Is  on  its  way  to  each,  to  all ;  for  Death 
Knows  no  companionship. 

6br.  I  have  look'd  on  Death 
In  field,  and  storm,  and  flood.    But  never  yet 
Hath  aught  weighed  down. my  spirit  to  a  mood 
Of  sadness,  dreaming  o'er  dark  auguries, 
Like  thiaip  our  watch  by  midnight.  Fearful  things 
Are  gathering  round  us.    Death  upon  the  earth, 
Omens  in  heaven  I    The  summer  skies  put  forth 
No  dear  bright  stars  above  us,  but  at  times, 
Catching  some  comet*s  fiery  hue  of  wrath, 
Marshal  their  clouds  to  armies^  traversing 
Heaven  with  the  rush  of  meteorsteeds — ^th'  array 
Of  spean  and  banners  tossing  like  the  pines 
Of  Pyrenean  forests,  when  the  storm 
Doth  sweep  the  mountains. 

Her,  Ay,  last  night  I  too 
Kept  vigil,  gazing  on  the  angiy  heavens ; 
And  I  beheld  the  meeting  and  the  shock 
Of  those  wild  hosts  i'  th'  air,  when,  as  they  dosed, 
A  red  and  sultry  miBt»  like  that  which  mantles 
The  thunder's  path,  fell  o'er  them.    Then  were 

flung 
Throng^  thednll  glare,  broad  doudy  bannersforth ; 
And  chariots  seem'd  to  whirl,  and  steeds  to  sink, 
I^MM^pg  down  crested  warrion.    But  all  this 
Wasdim  and  shadowy;  then  swift  daiknessrush*d 
Down  on  th'  unearthly  battle,  as  the  deep 
Swept  o'er  the  EJgyptian's  armament    I  look'd. 
And  all  that  fiery  fidd  of  plumes  and  spean 
Was  blotted  finom  heaven's  face !    I  look'd  again, 
And  from  the  brooding  mass  of  cloud  lei^'d  forth 
One  meteoivBword,  which  o'er  the  reddening  sea 
Shook  with  strange  motion,  such  as  earthquakes 

give 
Unto  a  rocking  dtadel  I    I  behdd. 
And  yet  my  spirit  sank  not 

Gw,  Neither  deem  [and  sounds 

That  mine  hath  blench'd.    But  these  are  sights 
To  awe  the  firmest    Know'st  thou  what  we  hear 
At  midni^tfirom  the  walls  1    Were't  but  the  deep 
Barbaric  horn,  or  Moorish  tambonr^s  peal. 
Thence  mig^t  the  warrior's  heart  catdi  impulses 
Quickening  its  fiery  currents.    But  our  ears 
Are  pierced  by  other  tonea.    WehearthekneU 
For  brave  men  in  theb  noon  ofstrengih  cut  down. 
And  the  BhriU  wall  of  woman,  and  the  dirge  [air 
Faint  swelling  throng  thestreeta.  Thene'enthc 
Hath  strange  and  fitful  mnrmnn  of  lament, 
As  if  the  viewless  watchen  of  the  land 


Sigh*d  on  its  hollow  breezes !    To  my  soul 
The  torrentprush  of  battle,  with  its  dm 
Of  trampling  steeds  and  ringing  panoply. 
Were,  after  these  faint  sounds  of  drooping  woe^ 
As  the  free  sky's  glad  music  unto  him 
Who  leaves  a  couch  of  sickness. 

Her,  (witA  wolemmky^  If  to  plunge 
In  the  mid  waves  of  combat,  as  they  bear 
Chaigen  and  spearmen  onwards,  and  to  make 
A  reckless  bosom's  front  the  buoyant  mark. 
On  that  wild  current,  for  ten  thousand  arrows — 
If  ihv»  to  dare  were  valouz^s  noblest  aim. 
Lightly  might  fiune  be  won  !  But  there  are  things, 
Which  ask  a  spirit  of  more  exalted  pitch. 
And  courage  temper'd  with  a  holier  fire. 
Well  may  st  thou  say  that  these  are  fearful  times ; 
Therefore,  be  firm,  be  patient !    There  is  strength. 
And  a  fierce  instinct,  e'en  in  comnu>n  souls, 
To  bear  up  manhood  with  a  stormy  joy. 
When  red  swords  meet  in  lightning !    Butourtosk 
Is  more  and  nobler !    We  have  to  endure. 
And  to  keep  watch,  and  to  arouse  a  land. 
And  to  defend  an  altar  !    If  we  fidl. 
So  that  our  blood  make  but  the  millionth  part 
Of  Spain's  great  ransom,  we  may  count  it  joy 
To  die  upon  her  bosom,  and  beneath 
The  banner  of  her  fiEuth  f    Think  but  on  this, 
And  gird  your  hearts  with  silent  fortitude, 
Suffering,  yet  hoping  all  things.    Fare  ye  welL 

Qair,  F^her,  fiurewelL 

[ExewHt  Oabcias  and  his  foUotcert, 

Her.  These  men  have  earthly  ties 
And  bondage  on  their  natures  !    To  the  cause 
Of  God,  and  Spain's  revenge,  they  bring  but  half 
Their  eneigies  and  hopes.    But  he  whom  heaven 
Hath  call'd  to  be  th*  awakener  of  a  land. 
Should  have  his  soul's  affections  all  absorb'd 
In  that  miyestic  purpose,  and  press  on 
To  its  fulfilment — as  a  mountain-bom 
And  mighty  stream,  with  all  its  vassal  rills^ 
Sweeps  proudly  to  the  ocean,  pausing  not 
To  ddly  with  the  flowers.  Hark  I  what  quidL  step 
Comes  hurrying  through  the  gloom,  at  this  dead 
hourt 

ExJOKA  ealen. 

JZflft.  Are  not  all  honiB  as  one  tomiseiyt  Why 
Should  jiA«  take  note  of  time,  for  whom  the  day 
And  ni^t  have  lost  their  blessed  attributes 
Of  sunshine  and  repose  1 

Her,  I  know  thy  grie& ; 
But  there  are  trials  for  the  noble  heart. 
Wherein  its  own  deep  fountains  must  supply 
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AH  it  can  hope  of  comfort    Pity  s  voice 
Comes  with  vain  sweetness  to  th'  unheeding  ear 
Of  anguish,  e'en  as  music  heard  afar 
On  the  green  shore,  hy  him  who  perishes 
Midst  rocks  and  eddying  waters. 

Mm,  Think  thou  not 
I  sought  thee  hut  for  pity.    I  am  come 
For  that  which  grief  is  privileged  to  demand 
With  an  imperious  claim,  from  all  whose  form — 
Whose  human  form,  doth  seal  them  unto  suffering  1 
Father  I  I  ask  thine  aid. 

Htr.  There  is  no  aid 
For  thee  or  for  thy  children,  but  with  Him 
Whose  presence  is  around  us  in  the  cloud. 
As  in  the  shining  and  the  glorious  light. 

Elm.  There  is  no  aid  I    Art  thou  a  man  of  Qod  1 
Art  thou  a  man  of  sorrow? — for  the  world 
Doth  call  thee  such ; — and  hast  thou  not  been  taught 
By  Qod  and  sorrow — ^mighty  as  they  are — 
To  own  the  claims  of  misery  1 

Her,  Is  there  power 
With  me  to  save  thy  sonsi — ^implore  of  heaven  ! 

Elm.  Dothnot  heaven  work  its  purposes  by  man  1 
I  toll  thee  tAotf  canst  save  them  1    Art  thou  not 
Qonzale:^  counsellor  1    Unto  him  thy  words 
Are  e*en  aa  oracles 

Her.  And  therefore  ^    Speak  I — 
The  noble  daughter  of  Felayo's  line 
Hath  naught  to  ask  unworthy  of  the  name 
Which  is  a  nation's  heritage.  Dost  thou  shrink? 

Mm,  Have  pity  on  me,  feither  1    I  must  speak 
That>  from  the  thought  of  which  but  yesterday 
I  had  recoil'd  in  scorn  1    But  this  is  past 
Oh  I  we  grow  humble  in  our  agonies. 
And  to  the  dust — ^their  birthplace — bow  the  heads 
That  wore  the  crown  of  glory  !    I  am  weak — 
My  chastening  is  fsx  more  than  I  can  bear. 

EtT,  These  are  no  times  for  weakness.  On  our 
hUls 
The  ancient  cedars,  in  their  gathered  might. 
Are  battling  with  the  tempest,  and  the  flower 
Which  cannot  meet  its  driving  blast  must  die. 
But  thou  hast  drawn  ihy  nurture  from  a  stem 
Unwont  to  bend  or  break.    Lift  thy  proud  head, 
Daughter  of  Spain  ! — ^what  wouldst  thou  with  thy 
lord? 

Mm,  Look  not  upon  me  thus  !   I  have  no  power 
To  tell  thee.    Take  thy  keen  disdainful  eye 
Off  froi^  my  soul  I    What !  am  I  sunk  to  this  ? 
I,  whose  blood  sprung  from  heroes  t  How  my  sons 
Will  scorn  the  mother  that  would  bring  disgrace 
On  their  miyestic  line  1    My  sons  I  my  sons  I 
— Now  ia  all  else  forgotten  1    I  had  once 
A  babe  that  in  the  early  spring-time  lay 


Sickening  upon  my  bosom,  till  at  last,  [sun, 

When  earth's  yoimg  flowers  were  opening  to  the 
Death  sank  on  his  meek  eyelid,  and  I  deem'd 
All  sorrow  light  to  mine  I    But  now  the  &te 
Of  all  my  children  seems  to  brood  above  me 
In  the  dark  thunder-douds  1    Oh  I  I  have  power 
And  voice  imfaltering  now  to  speak  my  prayer 
And  my  last  lingering  hope,  that  thou  shouldat  win 
The  fieither  to  relent,  to  save  his  sons  ! 

Her,  By  yielding  up  the  city  ? 

EiAm,,  Bather  say 
By  meeting  that  which  gathers  dose  upon  us. 
Perchance  one  day  the  sooner  I    Is't  not  sot 
Must  we  not  yield  at  last  ?    How  long  shall  man 
Array  his  single  breast  against  disease. 
And  famine,  and  the  sword  1 

Her.  How  long?    While  He 
Who  shadows  forth  his  power  more  gloriously 
In  the  high  deeds  and  sufferings  of  the  soul. 
Than  in  the  circling  heavens  with  all  their  stars. 
Or  the  fkr^ounding  deep,  doth  send  abroad 
A  spirit,  which  takes  affliction  for  its  mate. 
In  the  good  cause,  with  solemn  joy  !    How  long  1 
— ^And  who  art  ihwk  that,  in  the  littleness 
Of  thine  own  selfish  purpose,  wouldst  set  bounds 
To  the  free  current  of  all  noble  thought 
And  generous  action,  bidding  its  bright  waves 
Be  sta/d,  and  flow  no  &rther  ?    But  the  Power 
Whose  interdict  is  laid  on  seas  and  orbs, 
To  chain  them  in  from  wandering,  hath  assigned 
No  limits  imto  that  which  man's  high  strength 
Shall,  through  its  aid,  achieve  ! 

Mm,  Oh  !  there  are  times, 
When  631  that  hopeless  courage  can  achieve 
But  sheds  a  mournful  beauty  o'er  the  fate 
Of  those  who  die  in  vain. 

Her,  Who  dies  in  vain 
Upon  his  country's  war-fields,  and  within 
The  shadow  of  her  altars  1    Feeble  heart ! 
I  toll  thee  that  the  voice  of  noble  blood. 
Thus  poured  forfiuth  and  freedom,  hath  a  tone 
Which,  from  the  night  of  agee,  from  the  gulf 
Of  death,  shall  burst,  and  make  its  high  appeal 
Sound  unto  earth  and  heaven  I    Ay,  let  the  land. 
Whose  sons  through  centuries  of  woe  have  striven. 
And  perish'd  by  her  temples,  sink  awhile. 
Borne  down  in  conflict  1    But  immortal  seed 
Deep,  by  heroic  suffering,  hath  been  sown 
On  all  her  ancient  hills,  and  generous  hope 
Knows  that  the  soil,  in  its  good  time,  shall  yet 
Bring  forth  a  glorious  harvest  I    Earth  receives 
Not  one  red  drop  frt>m  fiiithful  hearts  in  vain. 

Elm,  Then  it  must  be  I    And  ye  will  make 
those  lives^ 
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Thoee  young  bright  lives^  an  offering — to  retard 
Our  doom  one  day  ! 

Htr,  The  mantle  of  that  day 
May  wrap  the  fate  of  Spam  I 

Mm,  What  led  me  here  ? 
Why  did  I  turn  to  tAee  in  my  despair  7 
Love  hath  no  tiee  upon  thee ;  what  had  I 
To  hope  from  thUj  thou  lone  and  childlesa  man? 
Go  to  thy  silent  home  1 — there  no  young  voice 
Shall  bid  thee  welcome,  no  light  footstep  spring 
Forth  at  the  sound  of  thine  1    What  )aiow8  thy 
heart  \  [my  woes  1 

Htr.  Woman  !  how  darest  thou  taunt  me  with 
Thy  children,  too,  shall  perish,  and  I  say  [them  1 
It  shall  be  well !    Why  takest  thou  thought  for 
Wearing  thy  heart,  and  wasting  down  thy  life 
Unto  its  dregs,  and  making  night  thy  time 
Of  care  yet  more  intense,  and  casting  health 
Unprized  to  melt  away  i'  th'  bitter  ci^ 
Thou  minglest  for  thyself  %  Why,  what  hath  earth 
To  pay  thee  back^for  this  1    Shall  they  not  lire 
(If  the  sword  spare  them  now)  to  prove  how  soon 
All  love  may  be  foiigotten  1    Years  of  thought. 
Long  fedthful  watchings,  looks  of  tenderness, 
That  changed  not,  though  to  change  be  this  world's 
law —  [blood 

Shall  they  not  flush  thy  cheek  with  shame,  whose 
Marks  e'en  like  branding  iron  1  to  thy  sick  heart 
Make  death  a  want,  as  sleep  to  weariness  ? 
Doth  not  all  hope  end  thus  1  or  e*en  at  best, 
Will  they  not  leave  thee  1  fax  from  thee  seek  room 
For  the  o'erflowings  of  their  fieiy  souls 
On  life's  wide  ocean  1    Give  the  bounding  steed 
Or  the  winged  bark  to  youth,  that  his  free  course 
May  be  o'er  hills  and  seas ;  and  weep  thou  not 
In  thy  forsaken  home,  for  the  bright  world 
lies  all  before  him,  and  be  sure  he  wastes 
Ko  thought  on  thee  ! 

Elm.  Not  so  !  it  is  not  so  ! 
Thou  dost  but  torture  me  !    My  sons  are  kind. 
And  brave,  and  gentle. 

Her,  OtheiB,  too,  have  worn 
The  semblance  of  all  good.    Nay,  stay  thee  yet ; 
I  will  be  calm,  and  thou  shalt  learn  how  earth. 
The  fruitful  in  all  agonies,  hath  woes 
Which  fiar  outweigh  thine  own. 

JgZnt.  It  may  not  be  I 
If  AoM  grief  is  like  a  mother^s  for  her  sons  1 

Her,  My  son  lay  stretch'd  upon  his  battle-bier. 
And  there  were  hands  wrung  o'er  him  which  had 

caught 
Their  hue  from  his  young  blood  ! 

Elm,  What  tale  is  this? 

Her,  Read  you  no  records  in  this  mien,  of  things 


Whose  traces  on  man's  aspect  are  not  such 
As  the  breeze  leaves  on  water?    Lofty  birth. 
War,  peril,  power?    AfBiction's  hand  is  strong, 
If  it  erase  the  haughty  characters 
They  grave  so  deep  !    I  have  not  always  been 
That  which  I  am.    The  name  I  bore  is  not 
Of  those  which  perish  I    I  was  once  a  chief — 
A  warrior — ^nor  as  now,  a  lonely  man  1 
I  was  a  fikther  1 

Elm,  Then  thy  heart  can  fed  / 
Thou  wilt  have  pity  f 

Her.  Should  I  pity  thee  t 
Thy  sons  will  perish  gloriously — ^their  blood- 


Elm.  Their  blood !  my  children's  blood !    Thou 
speak'st  as  'twere 
Of  casting  down  a  wine-cup,  in  the  mirth 
And  wantonness  of  feasting  !    My  fair  boys  ! 
— ^Man  1  hast  ikou  been  a  father  ? 

Her.  Let  them  die  1 
Let  them  die  now,  thy  children  !  so  thy  heart 
Shall  wear  their  beautiful  image  all  undimm'd 
Within  it,  to  the  last !    Nor  shalt  thou  leam 
The  bitter  lesson,  of  what  worthless  dust 
Are  framed  the  idols  whose  false  glory  binds 
Earth's  fetter  on  our  souls  I   Thou  think'st  it  much 
To  mourn  the  early  dead ;  but  there  are  tears 
Heavy  with  deeper  angm'ah  1    We  endow    [ness, 
Those  whom  we  love,  in  our  fond  passionate  blind- 
With  power  upon  our  souls,  too  absolute 
To  be  a  mortal's  trust  I    Within  their  hands 
We  lay  the  flaming  sword,  whose  stroke  alone 
Can  reach  our  hearts ;  and  they  are  merciful, 
As  they  are  strong,  that  wield  it  not  to  pierce  us ! 
Ay,  fear  them  !  fear  the  loved  1    Had  I  but  wept 
O'er  my  son's  grave,  or  o'er  a  babe's,  where  tears 
Are  as  spring  dew-drops,  glittering  in  the  sun. 
And  brightening  the  young  verdure,  /  might  still 
Have  loved  and  trusted  ! 

Elm,  {dUdainfuUy,)  But  he  fell  in  war  1 
And  hath  not  glory  medicine  in  her  cup 
For  the  brief  pangs  of  nature  ? 

Her,  Glory  ! — Peace, 
And  listen  1    By  my  side  the  stripling  grew. 
Last  of  my  line.    I  reared  him  to  take  joy 
r  th'  blaze  of  arms,  vA  eagles  train  their  young 
To  look  upon  the  day-king  I    His  quick  blood 
Even  to  his  boyish  cheek  would  mantle  up. 
When  the  heavens  rang  with  trumpets,  and  his  eye 
Flash  with  the  spirit  of  a  race  whose  deeds — 
— But  this  ttvaileth  not !    Tet  he  wa»  brave. 
I've  seen  him  clear  himself  a  path  in  flght 
As  lightning  through  a  forest ;  and  his  plume 
Waved  like  a  torch  above  the  battle-storm. 
The  soldier's  guide,  when  princely  crests  had  sunk. 
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And  baimers  were  strack  down.    Around  my  steps 
Floated  his  hme,  like  music,  and  I  lived 
Bat  in  the  lofty  sotmd.    But  when  my  heart 
In  one  frail  ark  had  ventured  all,  when  most 
He  seem'd  to  stand  between  my  soul  and  heaven, 
— ^Then  came  the  thunder-stroke  1 

Elm,  Tis  ever  thus  ! 
And  the  unquiet  and  foreboding  sense 
That  thus  'twill  ever  be,  doth  link  itself 
Darkly  with  all  deep  love  I    He  died  1 

Bar,  Not  so  !  [dise, 

—Death  1  Death  !    Why,  earth  should  be  a  parar 
To  make  that  name  so  fearful  1    Had  he  died, 
With  his  young  fiune  about  him  for  a  shroud, 
I  had  not  leam'd  the  might  of  agony 
To  bring  proud  natures  low  1    No  !  he  fell  off- 
Why  do  I  tell  thee  this?  what  right  hast  th<m 
To  learn  how  paas'd  the  glory  from  my  house  1 
Yet  listen  I    He  forsook  me  1    He,  that  was 
As  mine  own  soul,  forsook  me  1  trampled  o  er 
The  ashes  of  his  siroe  t  ay,  leagued  hhnself 
E*en  with  the  infidel,  the  curse  of  Spain ; 
And,  for  the  dark  eye  of  a  Moorish  maid, 
Abjured  his  fiiith,  his Ood  1    Now, talk  of  deathi 

Mm,  Oh  1  I  can  pity  thee 

Biar,  There's  more  to  hear. 
I  braced  the  corslet  o'er  my  heart's  deep  wound, 
And  cast  my  troubled  spirit  on  the  tide 
Of  war  and  high  eventi^  whose  stormy  waves 
Might  bear  it  up  finom  sinking ; 

Elm,  And  ye  met 
No  more ! 

ffer.  Be  still  I    We  did  !  we  met  once  more. 
Ood  had  his  own  high  purpose  to  fulfil. 
Or  think'st  thou  that  the  sun  in  his  bright  heaven 
Had  look'd  upon  such  things  1    We  met  once  more. 
That  was  an  hour  to  leave  its  lightning-mark 
Seared  upon  brain  and  bosom  !    There  had  been 
Combat  on  Ebro's  banks,  and  when  the  day 
Sank  in  red  douds,  it  &ded  from  a  field 
Still  held  by  Moorish  lances.   Night  closed  round — 
A  night  of  sultry  darkness,  in  the  shadow 
Of  whose  broad  wing,  e'en  unto  death,  I  strove 
Long  with  a  turban'd  champion ;  but  my  sword 
Was  heavy  with  God's  vengeance — and  provail'd. 
He  fell — my  heart  exulted — and  I  stood 
In  gloomy  triumph  o'er  him.    Nature  gave 
No  sign  of  horror,  for  'twas  Heaven's  decree  ! 
He  strove  to  speak — ^but  I  had  done  the  work 
Of  wrath  too  well ;  yet  in  his  last  deep  moan 
A  drcadfiil  something  of  fiuniliar  sound      [forth, 
Came  o'er  my  shuddering  sense.   The  moon  look'd 
And  I  beheld — speak  not  I — ^twas  he — my  son  ! 
My  boy  lay  dying  there  !    He  raised  one  glance 


And  knew  me — for  he  sought  with  feeble  hand 
To  cover  his  glassed  eyes.    A  darker  veil 
Sank  o*er  them  soon.    I  will  not  have  thy  look 
Fix'd  on  me  thus  1    Away  I 

Elm,  Thou  hast  seen  this. 
Thou  hast  done  this — and  yet  thou  liv*st  Y 

ffer,  I  Uve  !  [fell 

And  know'st  thou  wherefore  t    On  my  soul  there 
A  horror  of  great  darkness,  which  shut  out 
AH  earth,  and  heaven,  and  hope.    I  cast  away 
The  spear  and  helm,  and  made  the  cloister's  shade 
The  home  of  my  despair.    But  a  deep  voice 
Came  to  me  through  the  gloom,  and  sent  its  tones 
Far  through  my  bosom's  depths.     And  I  awoke ; 
Ay,  as  the  mountain-cedar  doth  shake  off 
Its  weight  of  wintry  snow,  e'en  so  I  shook 
Despondence  fiom  my  soul,  and  knew  myself 
Seel'd  by  that  blood  wherewith  my  hands  were 

dyed. 
And  set  apart^  and  fearfully  mark'd  out 
Unto  a  mighty  tafik  I    To  rouse  the  soul 
Of  Spain  as  from  the  dead ;  and  to  lift  up 
The  Cross,  her  sign  of  victory,  on  the  hUls, 
Gathering  her  sons  to  battle  !    And  my  voice 
Must  be  as  freedom's  trumpet  on  the  winds, 
From  Ronceevalles  to  the  blue  sea-waves 
Where  Calpe  looks  on  Afric ;  till  the  land 
Have  fill'd  her  cup  of  vengeance !    Ask  me  now 
To  yield  the  Christian  dty,  that  its  fanes 
May  rear  the  minaret  in  the  fiice  of  heaven  I — 
But  death  shall  have  a  bloodier  vintage-feast 
Ere  that  day  come  ! 

Elm,  1  ask  thee  this  no  more, 
For  I  am  hopeless  now.    But  yet  one  boon — 
Hear  me,  by  all  thy  woes  1   Thy  voice  hath  power 
Through  the  wide  city :  here  I  cannot  rest — 
Aid  me  to  pass  the  gates ! 

ffer.  And  wherefore  1 

Elm.  Thou, 
That  toert  a  fiiither,  and  art  now — alone !     [sands 
Canst  tftott  ask  "whereforef  Ask  the  wretch  whose 
Have  not  an  hour  to  run,  whose  fiuling  limbs 
Have  but  one  earthly  journey  to  perform. 
Why,  on  his  pathway  to  the  place  of  death. 
Ay,  when  the  very  axe  is  glistening  cold 
Upon  his  dizzy  sight,  his  pale,  parch'd  lip 
Implores  a  cup  of  water)    Why,  the  stroke 
Which  trembles  o'er  him  in  itself  shall  bring 
Oblivion  of  all  wants,  yet  who  denies 
Nature's  last  prayer  1    I  tell  thee  that  the  thirst 
Which  bums  my  spirit  up  is  agony 
To  be  endured  no  more  !    And  I  mmtt  look 
Upon  my  children's  fiusee,  I  must  hear 
Their  voices,  ere  they  perish !    But  hath  heaven 
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Decreed  that  they  iiMcff  perish  1    WhoahallBay 
If  in  yon  Moelem  camp  there  beats  no  heart 
Which  prayers  and  tears  may  meltl 

Hw.  There !— with  the  Moor  f 
liet  him  fill  up  the  measore  of  his  guilt  I     [array 
— ^Tis  madness  all  I    How  wouldst  thou  pass  th' 
Of  armdd  foes  1 

EVa^  Oh !  free  doth  sorrow  pasfl^ 
Free  and  unquestion'd,  through  a  suffering  world !  ^ 

Htr.  This  must  not  be.    Enough  of  woe  is  laid 
E'en  now  upon  thy  lord's  heroic  soul. 
For  man  to  bear,  unsinking.    Press  thou  not 
Too  heavily  th'  o'erburthen'd  heart    Away  1 
Bow  down  the  knee,  and  send  thy  prayera  for 

strength 
Up  to  heaven's  gate.    Ftrewell ! 

\Eac^  HXBHAKDSZ. 

Elm.  Are  all  men  thusi 
—Why,  were  't.not  better  they  should  &U  e'en  now 
Than  live  to  shut  their  hearts,  in  haughty  scorn, 
Against  the  sufferer's  pleadings  1    But  no,  no  ! 
Who  can  be  like  cAif  man,  that  slew  his  son, 
Tet  wea»  his  life  still  proudly,  and  a  soul 
Untamed  upon  his  brow  } 

(Aft»  a  jxMMf.)      There's  one,  whose  arms 
Have  borne  my  children  in  their  infimcy. 
And  on  whose  knees  they  sported,  and  whose  hand 
Hath  led  them  oft— «  vassal  of  their  sire's; 
And  I  win  seek  him :  he  may  lend  me  aid. 
When  all  beside  pass  on. 

DIRGE,  (Hmnf  «0M)kotft) 

Thou  to  thy  rest  art  gone, 
Hig^  heart !  and  what  are  we, 
While  o'er  our  heads  the  storm  sweeps  on. 
That  we  should  mourn  for  thee  % 

Free  grave  and  peaceful  bier 
To  the  buried  son  of  Spain  1 
To  those  that  live,  the  lance  and  q>ear, 
And  well  if  not  the  chain  1 

Be  ihan  to  weep  the  dead. 
As  they  sit  beneath  their  vines, 
Whose  flowery  land  hatb  borne  no  tread 
Of  spoilers  o'er  its  shrines  I 

Thou  hast  thrown  off  the  load 
Which  we  must  yet  sustain, 
And  pour  our  blood  where  ihint  hath  flow'd, 
Tooblest  if  not  in  vain  I 

>  •*  Fny  s«ht  dac  UnglQck  dnreh  die  gUM  Erda." 

BcBiLLBK*8  IkaXh  9f  WaOautetn,  act  It.  k.  2. 


We  give  thee  holy  rite. 
Slow  knell,  and  chanted  strain  ! 
— ^For  those  that  fiiU  to-morrow  nighty 
May  be  left  no  fimeral-tnun. 

Again,  when  trumpets  wake. 
We  must  brace  our  armour  on ; 
But  a  deeper  note  thp  sleep  must  break — 
Thou  to  thy  rest  art  gone  ! 

Hiq>pier  in  tkit  than  all. 
That,  now  thy  race  is  run. 
Upon  thy  name  no  stain  may  &11, 
Thy  work  hath  well  been  done  1 

Elm.  "Thy  work  hath  well  been  done  !"- 
thou  may'st  rest ! 
— There  is  a  solemn  lesson  in  those  words — 
But  now  I  may  not  pause.  [ExU  EIlhika. 


SoSHX  HL— A  Strea  in  the  CUy, 

HXBVAHDXZ,  Gk)HZALEZ. 

ffer.  Would  th^  not  hear) 
Oon,  They  heard,  as  one  that  stands 
By  the  cold  grave,  which  hath  but  newly  closed 
O'er  his  last  friend,  doth  hear  some  passer-by 
Bid  him  be  comforted  1    Their  hearts  have  died 
\^thin  them  I    We  must  perish,  not  as  those 
That  fiidl  when  battle's  voice  doth  shake  the  hills, 
And  peal  through  heaven's  great  arch,  but  silently. 
And  with  a  wasting  of  the  spirit  down, 
A  quenching,  day  by  day,  of  some  bright  spark, 
Which  lit  us  on  our  toils  1    Reproach  me  not ; 
My  soul  is  darken'd  with  a  heavy  doud — 
Tet  fear  not  I  shall  yield ! 

ffer.  Breathe  not  the  word. 
Save  in  proud  scorn  1    Each  bitter  day  o'erpass'd 
^y  slow  endurance,  is  a  triumph  won 
For  Spain's  red  Cross.    And  be  of  trosting  heart ! 
A  few  brief  hours,  and  those  that  tum'd  away 
In  cold  despondence,  shrinking  from  your  voice. 
May  crowd  around  their  leader,  and  demand 
To  be  array'd  for  battle.    We  must  watch 
For  the  swift  impulse,  and  await  its  time. 
As  the  bark  waits  the  ocean's.    Tou  have  chosen 
To  kindle  up  their  souls,  an  hour,  perchance. 
When  they  were  weaiy ;  they  had  cast  aside 
Their  arms  to  slumber ;  or  a  knell,  just  then. 
With  its  deep  hollow  tone;,  had  made  the  blood 
Creep  shuddering  through  their  veins ;  or  they 

had  caught 
A  glimpse  of  some  new  meteor,  and  shaped  forth 
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Strange  omens  from  its  blaze. 

GoTh.  Alas !  the  cause 
Lies  deeper,  in  their  misery  I    I  have  seen, 
In  my  night*s  course  through  this  beleaguer'd  city. 
Things  whose  remembrance  doth  not  pass  away 
AaTapoursfromthemoimtains.  There  were  some. 
That  sat  beside  their  dead,  with  eyes  wherein 
Qrief  had  ta'en  place  of  sight,  and  shut  out  all 
But  its  own  ghastly  object.    To  my  voice 
Some  answer'd  with  a  fierce  and  bitter  laugh. 
As  men  whose  agonies  were  made  to  pass 
The  bounds  of  sufferance,  by  some  reckless  word, 
Dropt  from  the  light  of  spirit    Others  lay— 
— ^Why  should  I  tell  thee,  fiither  I  how  despair 
Can  bring  the  lofty  brow  of  manhood  down 
Unto  the  very  dust  1    And  yet  for  this. 
Fear  not  that  I  embrace  my  doom — 0  Qod ! 
That  'twere  my  doom  alone  ! — ^with  less  of  fix'd 
And  solemn  fortitude.    Lead  on,  prepare 
The  holiest  rites  of  fiEuth,  that  I  by  them 
Once  more  may  consecrate  my  sword,  my  life ; 
— ^But  what  are  these  ?    Who  hath  not  dearer  lives 
Twined  with  his  own  1    I  shall  be  lonely  soon — 
Childless  1    Heaven  wills  it  so.    Let  us  begone. 
Perchance  before  the  shrine  my  heart  may  beat 
With  a  leas  troubled  motion. 

[Exeunt  Qonzalxz  and  Hernandez. 


SdNB  lY.— il  TmU  in  the  Moorith  Camp. 
Abdullah,  Alfhonso,  Carlos. 

Ahd,    These  are  bold  words:  but  hast  thou 
look'd  on  death, 
Fair  stripling  1    On  thy  cheek  and  sunny  brow 
Scarce  fifteen  summers  of  their  laughing  course 
Have  left  light  traces.    If  thy  shaft  hath  pierced 
The  ibex  of  the  mountains,  if  thy  step 
Hath  climb'd  some  eagle's  nest,  and  thou  hast  made 
His  nest  thy  spoil,  'tis  much  !  And  feai'st  thou  not 
The  leader  of  the  mighty  1 

A1^  I  have  been 
Rear'd  amongst  fearless  men,  and  midst  the  rocks 
And  the  wild  hills,  whereon  my  fathers  fought 
And  won  their  battles.    There  are  glorious  tales 
Told  of  their  deeds,  and  I  have  leam'd  them  alL 
How  should  I  fear  thee,  Moorl 

Ahd.  So,  thou  hast  seen 
B^ds^  where  the  combat's  roar  hath  died  away 

1  TeAir,  th*  war-cnr  of  tb«  Moon  and  Anbi. 

s  Tixona,  the  flr»-bnuid.  The  niUDa  of  the  Cid'i  fitTourite 
iword,  taken  In  battle  from  the  Moorish  king  Bucar, 

'  Valencia,  which  hae  been  repeatedly  beaies«d  and  taken 
bjr  the  anoiae  of  different  nations,  remained  In  poieciiion  of 


Into  the  whispering  breeze,  and  where  wild  flowers 
Bloom  o'er  fozgotten  graves !    But  know'st  thou 

aught 
Of  those,  where  sword  from  crossing  sword  strikes 

fire. 
And  leaders  are  borne  down,  and  rushing  steeds 
Trample  the  life  from  out  the  mighty  hearts 
That  ruled  the  storm  so  late  ?— Speak  not  of  death 
Till  thou  hast  look'd  on  such. 

Aljh.  I  was  not  bom 
A  shepherd's  son,  to  dwell  with  pipe  and  crook. 
And  peasant  men,  amidst  the  lowly  vales  ; 
Instead  of  ringing  clarions,  and  bright  spears, 
And  crested  knights  I    I  am  of  princely  race ; 
And,  if  my  £a.ther  would  have  heaxd  my  suit. 
I  tell  thee,  infidel,  that  long  ere  now 
I  should  have  seen  how  lances  meet»  and  swords 
Do  the  field's  work. 

Ahd.  Boy ! — ^know'st  thou  there  are  sights 
A  thousand  times  more  fearful  1    Men  may  die 
Full  proudly,  when  the  skies  and  mountains  ring 
To  battle-horn  and  tecbir.^    But  not  all 
So  pass  away  in  glory.    There  are  those. 
Midst  the  dead  sdlence  of  pale  multitudes, 
Led  forth  in  fetters — dost  thou  mark  me,  boy! — 
To  take  their  last  look  of  th'  all-gladdening  sun. 
And  bow,  perchance,  the  stately  head  of  youth 
Unto  the  death  of  shame ! — Hadst  thou  seen 
this — '■ — 

AljpL  (to  Carloi.)  Sweet  brother,  Qod  is  with  us 
— ^fear  thou  not  1 
We  have  had  heroes  for  our  sires :— this  man 
Should  not  behold  us  tremble. 

Ahd,  There  are  means 
To  tame  the  loftiest  natures.    Yet  again 
I  ask  thee,  wilt  thou,  from  beneath  the  walla. 
Sue  to  thy  sire  for  life  1 — or  would'st  thou  die 
With  this  thy  brother  7 

Alph.  Moslem  !  on  the  hills. 
Around  my  father's  castle,  I  have  heard 
The  moimtain-peasants,  as  they  drees'd  the  vines, 
Or  drove  the  goats,  by  rock  and  torrent,  home. 
Singing  their  ancient  songs ;  and  these  were  all 
Of  tiie  Cid  Campeador;  and  how  his  sword 
Tizona'  dear'd  its  way  through  turban'd  hosts. 
And  captured  Afric's  kings,  and  how  he  won 
Valencia  from  the  Moor. '    I  will  not  shame 
The  blood  we  draw  from  him ! 

[A  Moorish  toldier  enien. 

the  Moors  for  a  hnndxed  and  seventy  Tears  after  the  Cid'a 
death.  It  was  regafaied  from  them  bj  King  Don  Jajnne  of 
Aragon,  sumamed  the  Conqneror;  after  whose  aucoeae  I 
have  ventured  to  soppoee  it  governed  by  a  descendant  of  the 
Campeador. 
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SoL  Yalencia'a  lord 
Sunda  meflBcngerg,  my  duet 

Abd.  Conduct  tbem  hither. 

[The  soldier  goa  out  cmd  re^nUrt  vith 
Elmika,  disguised,  and  on  attendant. 

Car,  (springviig  fcrwaird  to  the  attendant) 
Oh  1     take  me  hence,  Diego !  take  me  hence 
With  thee,  that  I  may  see  my  mother's  fiioe 
At  monung  when  I  wake.    Here  dark-hrow'd  men 
FVown  strangely,  with  their  cruel  eyes,  upon  us. 
Take  me  with  thee,  for  thou  art  good  and  kind. 
And  well  I  know  thou  loVst  me,  my  Diego  1 

Abd.  Peace,  boy  I — What   tidings,  Christian, 
from  thy  lord) 
Is  he  grown  humbler  1 — doth  he  set  the  lives 
Of  these  fair  nurshngs  at  a  city*s  worth  1 

Alfh.  {rushing  fonoard  impaiimily,)  Say  not  he 
doth  I — ^Tet  wherefore  art  thou  herel 
If  it  be  so,  I  could  weep  burning  tears 
For  very  shame  f    If  this  eon  be,  return  ! 
TeU  him,  of  all  his  wealth,  his  batUe-spoils, 
I  will  but  ask  a  war-horse  and  a  sword, 
And  that  beside  him  in  the  mountain-chase. 
And  in  his  halls,  and  at  his  stately  feasts, 
My  place  shall  be  no  more  !    But  no  ! — ^I  wrong, 
I  wrong  my  father !    Moor,  beUere  it  not : 
He  is  a  champion  of  the  Cross  and  Spain, 
Sprung  from  the  Cid  ! — and  I,  too,  I  can  die 
As  a  wanior's  high-born  child  ! 

Elm,  Alas,  alas ! 
And  wouldst  thou  die,  thus  early  die,  &ir  boy  1 
What  hath  life  done  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst 

cast 
Its  flower  away,  in  very  scorn  of  heart. 
Ere  yet  the  blight  be  come  t 

Alph,  That  Toice  doth  sound 

A  bd.  Stranger,  who  art  thou  1— this  is  mockery ! 
spenk  1 

Elm.  (Uirowing  off  a  mantle  and  helmet,  cmd  em^ 
bracing  her  sons,) 
My  boys !  whom  I  have  reai'd  through  many  houn 
Of  silent  joys  and  sorrows,  and  deep  thou^ts 
Untold  and  unimagined ;  let  me  die 
With  yon,  now  I  have  held  you  to  my  heart, 
And  seen  once  more  the  &ces,  in  whose  light 
My  soul  hath  lived  for  years ! 

Car.  Sweet  mother!  now 
Thou  shalt  not  leave  us  more. 

Abd.  Enough  of  this  I 
Woman  !  what  seek'st  thou  here  %   How  hast  thou 

dared 
To  front  the  mighty  thus  amidst  his  hostsi 

Elm.  ThinVst  thou  there  dwells  no  courage 
but  in  breasts 


That  set  their  mail  against  the  ringing  spean^ 
When  helmets  are  struck  down]     Thou  little 

know'st 
Of  nature's  marvels.    Chief  1  my  heart  is  nerved 
To  make  its  way  through  things  wfaidi  warrior 

men. 
Ay,  they  that  master  death  by  field  or  flflkxl. 
Would  look  on,  ere  they  braved!    I  have  no 

thought, 
No  sense  of  fear !    Thou'rt  mighty  !  but  a  soul 
Wound  up  like  mine  is  nug^tier,  in  the  power 
Of  that  one  feeling  poured  through  all  its  depths^ 
Than  monarchs  with  their  hosts)   AmInotoome 
To  die  with  these  my  children  1 

Abd.  Doth  thy  fiiith 
Bid  thee  do  this,  fond  Christian?    Hast  tiioa  not 
The  means  to  save  them ) 

Mm.  I  have  pmyers,  and  tears. 
And  agonies ! — and  he,  my  Gk>d — the  Gk)d 
Whose  hand,  or  soon  or  late,  doth  find  its  hour 
To  bow  the  crested  head — ^hath  made  these  things 
Most  powerful  in  a  world  where  all  must  learn 
That  one  deep  language,  by  the  storm  call'd  forth 
From  the  bruised  reeds  of  earCh  I    For  thee,  per- 
chance. 
Affliction's  chastening  lesson  hath  not  yet 
Been  laid  upon  thy  heart ;  and  thou  may  st  love 
To  see  the  creatures,  by  its  might  brou^t  low, 
Hxmibled  before  thee. 

[She  ikrofws  hersdfai  his  feet. 
Conqueror,  I  can  kneel  I 
I,  that  drew  birth  from  princes,  bow  myself 
Fen  to  thy  feet !    Call  hi  thy  chiefs,  thy  slaves. 
If  this  will  swell  thy  triumph,  to  behold 
The  blood  of  kmgs,  of  heroes,  thus  abased ! 
Do  this,  but  spare  my  sons !  [not  kneel 

Aljph.  {attempting  to  raise  her.)  Thou  shouldst 
Unto  this  infidel  I    Rise,  rise,  my  mother ! 
This  sight  doth  shame  our  house  I 

Abd  Thou  daring  boy  ! 
They  that  in  arms  have  taught  thy  fikkher's  land 
How  chains  are  worn,  shall  school  that  haughty 

mien 
Unto  another  language. 
Elm.  Peace,  my  son  I 
Have  pity  on  my  heart !    Oh,  pardon,  chief  1 
He  is  of  noble  blood.    Hear,  hear  me  yet  1 
Are  there  no  lives  through  whioh  the  shafla  of 
heaven  [earth. 

May  reach  your  soull     He  that  loves  aught  on 
Dares  far  too  much,  if  he  be  merciless  1 
Is  it  for  those,  whose  frail  mortality 
Must  one  day  strive  alone  with  God  and  death. 
To  shut  their  souls  against  th'  appealing  voice 
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Of  nature,  in  her  ungiiiah  t  Warrior,  man. 
To  you,  too,  ay,  and  haply  with  your  hosts, 
^y  thousands  and  ten  thousands  marshali'd  round. 
And  your  strong  armour  on,  shall  come  that  stroke 
Which  the  lance  wards  not !    Where  shall  your 

high  heart 
Find  reftige  then,  if  in  the  day  of  might 
Woe  hath  lain  prostrate,  bleeding  at  your  feet, 
And  you  have  pitied  not  ? 

Ahd.  These  are  Tain  words. 

Sim.  Haveyouno  children  1 — ^fearyenottobiing 
The  lightning  on  their  heads  1    In  your  own  land 
Doth  no  fond  mother,  from  the  tents  beneath 
Tour  natiTe  palms,  look  o'er  the  deserts  out, 
To  greet  your  homeward  step?    Tou  have  not  yet 
Foigot  so  utterly  her  patient  love — 
For  is  not  woman's  in  all  climes  the  same! —   [eye 
That  you  should  soom  my  prayer  1  Oh  heaven !  his 
Doth  wear  no  mercy  I 

Abd.  Then  it  mocks  you  not. 
I  have  swept  o'er  the  mountains  of  your  land, 
Leaving  my  traces,  as  the  visitings 
Of  storms  upon  them  1    Shall  I  now  be  sta/dl 
Know,  unto  me  it  were  as  light  a  thing, 
In  this  my  course,  to  quench  your  children's  lives, 
Afl^  jonmeying  through  a  forest,  to  break  off 
The  young  wild  branches  that  obstruct  the  way 
With  their  green  spnyB  and  leaves. 

Elm.  Are  there  such  hearts 
Amongst  thy  works,  0  Qod  1 

Abd.  Kneel  not  to  me. 
Kneel  to  your  lord  1  on  his  resolves  doth  hang 
Hie  children's  doom.    He  may  be  lightly  won 
By  a  few  bursts  of  passionate  tears  and  words. 

Mm,  (riiing  indignanUy.)  Speak  not  of  noble 
men  !    He  bears  a  soul 
Stronger  than  love  or  death. 

Alph.  {tffUh  exuUatian.)  I  knew  'twas  thus  ! 
He  could  not  £eu1  t 

JSlm.  There  is  no  mercy,  none. 
On  this  cold  earth  1    To  strive  with  such  a  world. 
Hearts  should  be  void  of  love !    We  will  go  hence. 
My  children  1  we  are  sunmion'd.  Lay  your  heads, 
In  their  young  radiant  beauty,  once  again 
To  rest  upon  this  bosom.    He  that  dwells 
Beyond  the  douda  which  press  us  darkly  round. 
Will  yet  have  pity,  and  before  His  face 
We  three  will  stand  together  I    Moslem !  now 
Let  the  stroke  fiidl  at  once  ! 

Abd.  Tis  thine  own  wilL 
These  might  e'en  yet  be  spared. 

Ekn.  Thou  wilt  not  spare  1 
And  he  beneath  whose  eye  their  childhood  grew, 
And  in  whose  paths  they  sported,  and  whose  ear 


From  their  first  lisping  accents  caught  the  sound 
Of  that  word — Father — once  a  name  of  love — 
Is Men  shall  call  him  tUadfatt. 

Abd.  Hath  the  blast 
Of  sudden  trumpets  ne'er  at  dead  of  night, 
When  the  land's  watchers  feared  no  hostile  step. 
Startled  the  slumberers  from  their  dreamy  world, 
In  cities,  whose  heroic  lords  have  been 
Steadfatt  as  thine  1 

Elm.  There's  meaning  in  thine  eye. 
More  than  thy  words.  [and  walls ! 

Abd.  {poinHng  to  the  city.)  Look  to  yon  towers 
Think  you  no  hearts  within  their  limits  pine, 
Weary  of  hopeless  warfare,  and  prepared 
To  burst  the  feeble  links  which  bind  them  still 
Unto  endurance. 

Elm.  Thou  hast  said  too  well. 
But  what  of  this  1 

AbcL  Then  there  are  those,  to  whom 
The  Prophet's  armies  not  as  foes  would  pass 
Yon  gates,  but  as  deliverers.    Might  they  not 
In  some  still  hour,  when  weariness  takes  rest, 
Be  won  to  welcome  us  1    Your  children's  steps 
May  yet  bound  lightly  through  their  father's  halls ! 

Alph.  (indignanUy.)  Thou  treacherous  Moor ! 

Elm.  Let  me  not  thus  be  tried 
Beyond  all  strength,  0  heaven  1 

Abd.  Now,  'tis  for  thee. 
Thou  Christian  mother  1  on  thy  sons  to  pass 
The  sentence — ^life  or  death  1    The  price  is  set 
On  their  young  blood,  and  rests  within  thy  hands. 

Alph.  Mother  1  thou  tremblest  I 

Abd.  Hath  thy  heart  resolved  1 

Elm.  (covering  her  face  vnth  her  handt.) 
My  boy's  proud  eye  is  on  me,  and  the  things 
Which  rush  in  stormy  darkness  through  my  soul 
Shrink  from  his  glance.    I  cannot  answer  here. 

Abd.  Come  forth.    Well  commime  elsewhere. 

Car.  (to  hit  mother.)  Wilt  thou  gol 
Oh  I  let  me  follow  thee  ! 

Elm.  Mine  own  fair  child  1  [mine 

Now  that  thine  eyes  have  pour*d  once  more  on 
The  light  of  their  young  smile,  and  thy  sweet  voice 
Hath  sent  its  gentle  music  through  my  soul. 
And  I  have  felt  the  twining  of  thine  arms— 
How  shall  I  leave  thee  1 

Abd.  Leave  him,  as  'twere  but 
For  a  brief  slumber,  to  behold  his  face 
At  morning,  with  the  sun's. 

Alph.  Thou  hast  no  look 
For  me,  my  mother  1 

Ehn.  Oh  1  that  I  should  live 
To  say,  I  dare  not  look  on  thee  t    Farewell^ 
My  first-bom,  fare  thee  well  1 
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Afyh*  Tet^  yet  beware  ! 
It  were  a  grief  more  heavy  on  thy  Boul, 
That  I  should  blush  for  thee,  than  o*er  my  grave 
That  thou  shouldst  proudly  weep  I  [fast 

Abd.  Away  !  we  trifle  here.    The  night  wanee 
Come  forth  ! 

Elm.  One  more  embrace  !    My  sons,  fiEunewell  I 

[Exeunt  Abdullah  with  Elmiva  and 

her  Attendant. 

[gonel 

Alph.  Hear  me  yet  once,  my  mother  t   Art  thou 

But  one  word  more  I 

[He  nukeM  <nU,f<}Uowed  hy  Cablob. 


Scene  V. — The  Garden  of  a  Palace  in  Valencia. 
XiMENA,  Theresa. 

Ther.  Stay  yet  awhile.    A  purer  air  doth  rove 
Herethrough  the  myrtles  whispering,  andthelimes, 
And  shaking  sweetness  from  the  orange  boughs. 
Than  waits  you  in  the  city. 

Xim,  There  are  those 
In  their  last  need,  and  on  their  bed  of  death, — 
At  which  no  hand  doth  minister  but  mine, — 
That  wait  me  in  the  city.    Let  us  hence,    [made 

Ther.  Tou  have  been  wont  to  love  the  music 
By  founts,  and  rustling  foliage,  and  soft  winds, 
Breathing  of  citron-groves.    And  will  you  turn 
From  these  to  scenes  of  death  ? 

Xim.  To  me  the  voice  [leaves, 

Of  summer,  whispering  through  young  flowers  and 
Now  speaks  too  deep  a  language  !  and  of  aU 
Its  dreamy  and  mysterious  melodies. 
The  breathing  soul  is  sadness  t    I  have  felt 
That  summons  through  my  spirit,  after  which 
The  hues  of  earth  are  changed,  and  all  her  sounds 
Seem  fraught  with  secret  warnings.  There  is  cause 
That  I  should  bend  my  footsteps  to  the  scenes 
Where  Death  is  busy,  taming  warrior-hearts. 
And  pouring  winter  through  the  fiery  blood. 
And  fettering  the  strong  arm  I    For  now  no  sigh 
In  the  dull  air,  nor  floating  cloud  in  heaven. 
No,  not  the  lightest  murmur  of  a  leaf. 
But  of  his  angel's  silent  coming  bears 
Some  token  to  my  soul.    But  naught  of  this 
Unto  my  mother  1    These  are  awful  hours  ! 
And  on  their  heavy  steps  afflictions  crowd 
With  such  dark  pressure,  there  is  left  no  room 
For  one  grief  more. 

Ther.  Sweet  lady,  talk  not  thus  ! 
Tour  eye  this  mom  doth  wear  a  calmer  light. 
There's  more  of  life  in  its  dear  tremulous  ray 
Than  I  have  mark'd  of  late.    Nay,  go  not  yet ; 


Best  by  this  fountain,  where  the  kurels  dip 
Their  glossy  leaves.    A  fresher  gale  doth  spring 
From  the  transparent  waters,  dashing  round 
Their  silvery  spray,  with  a  sweet  voice  of  ooolnea^ 
O'er  the  pale  glistening  marble.    Twill  call  up 
Faint  bloom,  if  but  a  moment's,  to  your  cheek. 
Rest  here,  era  you  go  forth,  and  I  will  sing 
The  melody  you  love. 

Thebxba  tinge. 

Why  is  the  Spanish  maiden's  grave 

So  far  from,  her  own  bright  land  1 
The  sunny  flowers  that  o'er  it  wave 

Were  sown  by  no  kindred  hand. 

'Tis  not  the  orange-bough  that  sends 

Its  breath  on  the  sultry  air, 
'Tis  not  the  myrtie-stem  that  bends 

To  the  breeze  of  evening  there  1 

But  the  rose  of  Sharon's  eastern  bloom 

By  the  silent  dwelling  fitdes^ 
And  none  but  strangers  pass  the  tomb 

Which  the  palm  of  Judah  shadea. 

The  lowly  Cross,  with  flowera  o'eigrown, 

Marks  well  that  place  of  rest ; 
But  who  hath  graved,  on  its  mosqr  stone^ 

A  sword,  a  helm,  a  crest  1 

These  are  the  trophies  of  a  chie( 

A  lord  of  the  axe  and  spear  1 
— Some  blossom  pluck'd,  some  fiiided  lea^ 

Should  grace  a  maiden's  bier  1 

Scom  not  her  tomb--^eny  not  her 

The  honouiB  of  the  brave  I 
O'er  that  forsaken  sepulchre 

Banner  and  plume  might  wave. 

She  bound  the  steel,  in  battle  tried. 

Her  fearless  heart  above. 
And  stood  with  brave  men  side  by  side^ 

In  the  strength  and  fidth  of  love  1 

That  strength  prevail'd — that  fidth  wbb  blenfd  I 

True  was  the  javelin  thrown, 
Tet  pierced  it  not  her  vrarrior's  breast — 

She  met  it  with  her  own  f 

And  nobly  won,  where  heroes  fell 

In  arms  for  the  holy  shrine, 
A  death  which  saved  what  she  loved  so  wel]^ 

And  a  grave  in  Palestine. 
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Then  let  the  rose  of  Sharon  spread 

Its  breast  to  the  glowing  air. 
And  the  palm  of  Judah  lift  its  head, 

Qreen  and  immortal  there  I 

And  let  yon  gray  stonoi  unde&ced, 

"With  its  trophy  mark  the  scene, 
Telling  the  pilgrim  of  the  waste 

Where  Love  and  Death  have  been. 

Xim.  Those  notes  were  wont  to  make  my  heart 
beat  quick, 
Afl  at  a  voice  of  victoiy ;  but  to-day 
The  spirit  of  the  song  is  changed,  and  seems 
AH  moumfuL    Oh  1  that>  ere  my  early  grave 
Shuts  out  the  sunbeam,  I  might  hear  one  peal 
Of  the  Castilian  trumpet,  ringing  forth 
Beneath  my  father's  banner  f    In  that  sound 
lYere  life  to  you,  sweet  brothers  I — ^But  for  me — 
Come  on — our  tasks  await  us.    They  who  know 
Their  hours  are  numbered  out,  have  little  time 
To  give  the  vague  and  slumberous  languor  way, 
Which  doth  steal  o'er  them  in  the  breath  of  flowers, 
And  whisper  of  soft  winds. 

[Elmina  enters  hurriedly. 

Elm,  The  air  will  calm  my  spirit,  ere  yet  I  meet 
Bis  eye,  which  must  be  met. — Thou  here,  Ximena! 

[Ske  starts  back  on  seeing  Xdieka. 

Xim,  Alas  1  my  mother  t  in  that  hurrying  step 
And  troubled  glance  I  read 

Elm.  (feildly.)  Thou  read'st  it  not! 
Why,  who  would  live,  if  unto  mortal  eye 
The  things  lay  glaring,  which  within  our  hearts 
We  treasure  up  for  God's  1    Thou  read'st  it  not ! 
I  say,  thou  canst  not  I    There's  not  one  on  earth 
Shall  know  the  thoughts,  which  for  themselves 

have  made 
And  kept  dark  places  in  the  very  breast 
Whereon  he  hath  laid  his  slumber,  till  the  hour 
When  the  graves  open  1 

Xim,  Mother  I  what  is  this  1 
Alas  1  your  eye  is  wandering,  and  your  cheek 
Flush'd,  as  with  fever  1    To  your  woes  the  night 
Hath  brought  no  rest.. 

Elm,  Rest! — ^who  should  rest) — ^not  he 
That  holds  one  earthly  blessing  to  his  heart 
Nearer  than  life !    No !  if  this  world  have  aught 
Of  bright  or  precious,  let  not  him,  who  calls 
Such  things  his  own,  take  rest !-— Dark  spirits 

keep  watch; 
And  they  to  whom  fidr  honour,  chivalrous  fi^mc, 
Were  as  heaven's  air,  the  vital  element        [souls 
Wherein  they  breathed,  may  wake,  and  find  their 
Made  marks  for  human  scorn  I    Will  they  bear  on 


With  life  struck  down,  and  thus  disrobed  of  all 
Its  glorious  drapery  t    Who  shall  tell  us  thisi 
— WillAtfSobearitl 

Xim,  Mother!  let  us  kneel 
And  blend  our  hearts  in  prayer !    What  else  is  left 
To  mortals  when  the  dark  houi^s  might  is  on  them? 
— ^Leave  us,  Theresa. — Grief  like  this  doth  find 
Its  balm  in  solituda  [&nt  Thsbeba. 

My  mother !  peace 
Is  heaven's  benignant  answer  to  the  cry 
Of  wounded  spirits.    Wilt  thou  kneel  with  met 

Mm,  Away!  'tis  but  for  souls  unstain'd,  to  wear 
Heaven's  tranquil  image  on  their  depths. — ^The 

stream 
Of  my  dark  thoughts,  all  broken  by  the  storm, 
Reflects  but  clouds  and  lightnings  I — ^Didst  thou 

speak 
Of  peace) — ^"tis  fled  from  earth !    But  there  is  joy ! 
Wild,  troubled  joy  I  And  who  shall  know,  my  child. 
It  is  not  happiness)    Why,  our  own  hearts 
Will  keep  the  secret  close  1    Joy,  joy !  if  but 
To  leave  this  desolate  city,  with  its  dull 
Slow  knells  and  diiges,  and  to  breathe  again 
Th' untainted  mountain-air! — ^But  hush!  the  trees. 
The  flowers,  the  waters,  must  hear  naught  of  this! 

They  are  full  of  voices,  and  will  whisper  things 

— ^WeTl  speak  of  it  no  more. 

Xim,  0  pitying  heaven ! 
This  grief  doth  shake  her  reason ! 

Elm,  (starting.)  Hark!  a  step! 
'Tis — ^"tis  thy  father's  1    Come  away — not  now — 
He  must  not  see  us  now ! 

Xim.  Why  should  this  be) 

[Gonzalez  enters,  amd  detains  Elmina. 

Chn,  Elmina,  dost  thou  shun  me)    Have  we  not 
E'en  from  the  hopeful  and  the  sunny  time 
When  youth  was  as  a  glory  roimd  our  brows, 
Held  on  through  life  together)    And  is  this, 
When  eve  is  gathering  round  us,  with  the  gloom 
Of  stormy  clouds,  a  time  to  part  our  steps 
Upon  the  darkening  wild ) 

Mm,  (coldly.)  There  needs  not  this. 
Why  shouldst  thou  think  I  shunn'd  thee 

Qon,  Should  the  love 
That  shone  o'er  many  years,  th'  unfiiding  love. 
Whose  only  change  hath  been  from  gladdening 

smiles 
To  mingling  sorrows  and  sustaining  strength. 
Thus  lightly  be  forgotten ) 

Mm^  Speak'st  ihovk  thus) 
— ^I  have  knelt  before  thee  with  that  very  plea, 
When  it  avail'd  me  not !    But  there  are  things 
Whose  very  breathings  from  the  soul  erase 
All  record  of  past  love,  save  the  duU  sense, 
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Til*  unquiet  memory  of  its  wasted  faith. 
And  yain  deYotednesB  1    Ay!  they  that  fix 
Affection's  perfect  trust  on  aught  of  earth. 
Have  many  a  dream  to  start  from  I 

Gon,  This  is  but 
The  wHdnees  and  the  bitterness  of  grief. 
Ere  yet  the'unaettled  heart  hath  dosed  its  long 
Impatient  conflicts  with  a  mightier  power, 
'VMiich  makes  all  conflict  vain. 

^Hark!  was  there  not 

A  sound  of  distant  trumpets,  fiir  beyond 
The  Moorish  tents,  and  of  another  tone 
Than  th'  Afric  horn,  Ximena? 

Xim,  Omyfiitherl 
I  know  that  hom  too  well— Tis  but  the  wind. 
Which,  with  a  sudden  rising;  bears  itB  deep 
And  savage  war-note  from  us,  wafting  it 
O'er  the  fiff  hills. 

Ckm,  Alasl  this  woe  must  be f 
I  do  not  shake  my  spirit  from  its  height^ 
So  startling  it  with  hope  I    But  the  dread  hour 
Shall  be  met  bravely  stilL    I  can  keep  down 
Tet  for  a  little  while — and  heaven  will  ask 
No  more — the  passionate  workings  of  my  heart 
—And  thine^  Elminal 

Elm.  TiB — I  am  prepared. 
I  have  prepared  for  all. 

Ocn,  Oh,  well  I  knew 
Thou  wouldst  not  fril  me  I    Not  in  vain  my  soul. 
Upon  thy  fiuth  and  courage,  hath  built  up 
Unshaken  trust. 

EUn.  (wildly.)  Away! — ^thou  know'st  me  not! 
Man  dares  too  &r — his  rashnees  would  invest 
This  our  mortality  with  an  attribute 
Too  high  and  awfrd,  boasting  that  he  knows 
One  human  heart ! 

Chn,  These  are  wild  words,  but  yet 
I  will  not  doubt  thee  t    Hast  thou  not  been  found 
Noble  in  all  things,  pouring  thy  soul's  light 
Undimm'd  o'er  every  trial  1    And,  as  our  fSstes, 
So  must  our  names  be,  undivided ! — ^Thine, 
r  th'  record  of  a  warrior's  life,  shall  find 
Its  place  of  stainless  honour.    By  his  si(ie 

JEZm.  May  this  be  borne  I  How  much  of  agony 
Hath  the  heart  room  fori  Speak  to  me  in  wrath 
—I  can  endure  it !  But  no  gentle  words  I  [slay, 
No  words  of  love !  no  praise  I  Thy  sword  might 
And  be  more  merciful  I 

Oon.  Wherefore  art  thou  thus? 
Elmiuft,  my  beloved ! 

Mm.  No  more  of  love  t 
— ^Have  I  not  said  there's  that  within  my  heart, 
Whereon  it  falls  as  living  fire  would  fall 
Upon  an  unclosed  wound? 


Gon.  Nay,  lift  thine  eyes, 
That  I  may  read  their  meaning  t 

Mm.  Nevermore  [nao^t! 

With  a  free  souL  What  have  I  saidt— 'twas 
Takethou  no  heed!  The  words  of  wretchedness 
Admitnotscrutiny.  Wouldst  thou  mark thespeech 
Of  troubled  dreamsl 

Gon.  I  have  seen  thee  in  the  hour 
Of  thy  deep  spirit's  joy,  and  when  the  breath 
Of  grief  hung  chilling  round  thee;  in  all  change. 
Bright healthanddroopingsickness;  hope  and  fear; 
Youth  and  decline;  but  never  yet^  Elmina» 
Ne'er  haththineeyetillnowshrunkbaok,  perturb'd 
With  shame  or  dreed,  from  mine  I 

Mm.  Thy  glance  doth  search 
A  wounded  heart  too  deeply. 

Gon.  Hast  thou  there 
Aught  to  conceal! 

Mm.  Who  hath  noti 

G(m.  Till  this  hour 
Thou  never  hadst  1    Tet  hear  me ! — ^by  the  free 
And  unattainted  fame  which  wraps  the  dust 
Of  thine  heroic  fiithers 

Mm.  This  to  me! 
— ^Bring  your  inspiring  war-notes,  and  your  sounds 
Of  festal  music  round  a  dying  man  I 
Will  his  heart  echo  them?    But  if  thy  words 
Were  spells,  to  call  up,  with  each  lofty  tone, 
The  grave's  most  awful  spirits,  they  would  stand 
Powerless,  before  my  anguish ! 

Gon.  Then,  by  her, 
Who  there  looks  on  thee  in  the  purity 
Of  her  devoted  youth,  and  o'er  whose  name 
No  blight  must  fiill,  and  whosepale  cheek  mustne'er 
Bum  with  that  deeper  tinge,  caught  painfully 
From  the  quick  feeling  of  dishonour — Speak ! 
Unfold  this  mystery  I    By  thy  sons 

Mm.  My  sons  1 
And  canst  thou  name  them  1 

(km.  Proudly!    Better fiir 
They  died  with  all  the  promise  of  their  youth. 
And  the  tuxr  honour  of  their  house  upon  them. 
Than  that,  with  manhood's  high  and  passionate 

soul 
To  fearful  strength  xmfolded,  they  should  live. 
Barred  from  the  lists  of  crested  chivalry, 
And  pining,  in  the  silence  of  a  woe. 
Which  from  the  heart  shuts  daylight — o'er  the 
shame  [ne'er 

Of  those  who  gave  them  birth !  But  thou  couldst 
Forget  their  lofty  claims  ! 

Mm.  {wildly.)  'Twas  but  for  them  I 
'Twas  for  them  only !    Who  shall  dare  arraign 
Madness  of  crime  1    And  He  who  made  us,  knows 
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There  are  dark  moments  of  all  hearts  and  liveSi 
Which  bear  down  reason  ! 

Oon,  Thou,  whom  I  have  loved 
With  fsach  high  trust  as  o'er  our  nature  threw 
A  glory  scarce  allow'd — ^what  hast  thou  done  1 
— 'YlmeTiB,  go  thou  hence  ! 

Ehn,  No,  no  1  my  child  t 
There's  pity  in  thy  look  I    All  other  eyes 
Are  fuU  of  wrath  and  soom  !    Oh,  leave  me  not ! 

Oon,  That  I  should  live  to  see  thee  thus  abased  1 
— Tet  speak  1    What  hast  thou  done  1  . 

Elm.  Look  to  the  gate  1 
Thou'rt  worn  with  toil — ^but  take  no  rest  to-night ! 
The  western  gate  1   Its  watbhera  have  been  won — 
The  Christian  dty  hath  been  bought  and  sold  1 — 
They  will  admit  the  Moor  I 

Oon.  They  have  been  won  1  [this  1 

Brave  men  and  tried  so  long  f    Whose  work  was 

Bhn,  Think'st  thou  all  hearts  like  thine?    Can 
mothers  stand 
To  see  their  children  ^rish  1 

Oon,  Then  the  guilt 
Wasthinel 

Elm,  Shall  mortal  dare  to  call  it  guUtl 
I  tell  thee,  heaven,  which  made  all  holy  things, 
Kade  naught  more  holy  than  the  boundless  love 
Which  fills  a  mother's  heart  I    I  say,  'tis  woe 
Enough,  with  such  an  aching  tenderness, 
To  love  aught  earthly !  and  in  vain  1  in  vain  ! 
— ^We  are  press'd  down  too  sorely  ! 

Oon,  {in  a  low  detponding  voice,)  Now  my  life 
Is  struck  to  worthless  ashes  ! — In  my  soul 
Suspicion  hath  ta'en  root.    The  nobleness 
Henceforth  is  blotted  from  all  human  brows; 
And  fearful  power,  a  dark  and  troublous  gift, 
Almost  like  prophecy,  is  potur'd  upon  me. 
To  read  the  guilty  secrets  in  each  eye 
That  once  look'd  bright  with  truth  ! 

Why,  then,  I  have  gain'd 
What  men  call  wisdom ! — ^A  new  sense,  to  which 
All  tales  that  speak  of  high  fidelity. 
And  holy  courage,  and  proud  honour,  tried, 
Search'd,  and  found  steadfast,  even  to  martyrdom. 
Are  food  for  mockery  1    Why  should  I  not  cast 
From  my  thinn'd  locks  the  wearing  helm  at  once. 
And  in  the  heavy  sickness  of  my  soul 
Throw  the  sword  down  for  ever  1    Is  there  aught 
In  all  this  world  of  gilded  hoUowness, 
Now  the  bright  hues  drop  off  its  loveliest  things, 
Worth  striving  for  again  ? 

Xim,  Father !  look  up  ! 
Turn  unto  me,  thy  child  ! 

Oon,  Thy  fiioe  is  fiiir ; 
•And  hath  been  unto  me,  in  other  days, 


1 


As  morning  to  the  joumeyer  of  the  deep  1 
But  now — ^"tis  too  like  hers  I 

Mm,  (falling  at  hit  feet.)  Woe,  shame  and  woe. 
Are  on  me  in  their  might  1    Foigive  1  foigive ! 

Oon,  (itarting^.)  Doth  the  Moor  deem  that  / 
have  part  or  share 
Or  counsel  in  his  vileness  *    Stay  me  not  I 
Let  go  thy  hold — ^"tis  powerless  on  me  now : 
I  linger  here,  while  treason  is  at  work ! 

[Exit  OOVZALEZ. 

Elm,  Ximena,  dost  (Ao«  scorn  me  t 

Xim,  I  have  found 
In  mine  own  heart  too  much  of  feebleness, 
Hid,  beneath  many  foldings,  from  all  eyes 
But  His  whom  naught  can  blind,  to  dare  do  aught 
But  pity  thee,  dear  mother ! 

Elm,  BlesnngB  light 
On  thy  &ir  head,  my  gentle  child,  for  this ! 
Thou  kind  and  merciful  1    My  soul  is  fiunt — 
Worn  with  long  strife  f    Is  there  aught  else  to  do. 
Or  sufifor,  ere  we  diel — Oh  Qod  !  my  sons  I 
— ^I  have  betray'd  them !    AU  their  innocent  blood 
Is  on  my  soul  t 

Xim,  How  shall  I  comfort  thee  t  [wind, 

— Oh  1  hark !  what  soimds  come  deepening  on  the 
So  full  of  solemn  hope  1 

A  proceuion  of  NwM  panes  aarott  ike  Scene, 
hearing  rdict,  and  chanting, 

CHANT. 

A  sword  is  on  the  land ! 
He  that  bears  down  young  tree  and  glorious  flower. 
Death  is  gone  forth,  he  walks  the  wind  in  power ! 

Where  is  the  warrior^s  handl 
Our  steps  are  in  the  shadows  of  the  grave : 
Hear  us^  we  perish  1 — ^Esither,  hear  and  save  I 

If,  in  the  days  of  song. 
The  days  of  gladness,  we  have  call'd  on  thee. 
When  mirthful  voices  rang  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  joyous  hearts  were  strong; 
Now  that  alike  the  feeble  and  the  brave 
Must  ciy,  "  We  perish  I " — ^Father,  hear  and  save ! 

The  days  of  song  are  fled  I 
The  winds  come  loaded,  wafting  diige-notes  by: 
But  they  that  linger  soon  unmoum'd  must  die — 

The  dead  weep  not  the  dead  I 
Wilt  thou  forsake  us  midst  the  stormy  wave) 
We  sink,  we  perish ! — ^Father,  hear  and  save  I 

Helmet  and  lance  are  dust ! 
Is  not  the  strong  man  withor'd  from  our  eyet 
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The  arm  struck  down  that  heldourbannerahight— 

Thine  is  our  spirits'  trust  I 
Look  through  the  gathering  shadows  of  the  grave  1 
Do  we  not  perishi— Father,  hear  and  save  1 

HzRKAHDiz  eniert. 

Sim.  Why  oom'st  thou,  man  of  Tengeancel — 
What  have  I 
To  do  with  thee  1    Am  I  not  boVd  enough  ? 
Thou  art  no  mourner's  comforter  1 

Ber,  Thy  lord 
Hath  sent  me  unto  thee.    Till  this  day's  task 
Be  dosed,  thou  daughter  of  the  feeble  heart ! 
He  bids  thee  seek  him  not,  but  lay  thy  ways 
Before  heaven's  altar,  and  in  penitence 
Hake  thy  soul's  peace  with  God. 

JSlm.  Till  this  da/s  task  [eyes- 
Be  closed  I — ^There  is  strange  triumph  in  thine 
Is  it  that  I  have  fidl'n  from  that  high  place 
Whereon  I  stood  in  £une1    But  I  can  feel 
A  wild  and  bitter  pride  in  thus  being  pest 
The  power  of  thy  dark  glance  1    My  spirit  now 
Is  wound  about  l^  one  solo  mighty  grief; 
Thy  scorn  hath  lost  its  sting.    Thou  may'st  re- 
proach                                [doth  work 

Her,  I  come  not  to  reproach  thee.    Heaven 
By  many  agencies ;  and  in  its  hour 
There  is  no  insect  which  the  summer  breeze 
From  the  green  leaf  shakes  trembUng,  but  may 

serve 
Its  deep  unsearchable  purposes,  as  well 
As  the  great  ocean,  or  th'  eternal  fires 
Pent  in  earth's  caves.  Thou  hast  but  speeded  that, 
Which,  in  th'  in&tuate  blindness  of  thy  heart, 
Thou  wouldst  have  trampled  o'er  all  holy  ties 
But  to  avert  one  day  I 

£lm.  My  senses  fiiiL 
Thou  said*st — speak  yet  again — I  could  not  catch 
The  meaning  of  thy  words. 

Jler.  E'en  now  thy  lord 
Hath  sent  our  foes  defiance.    On  the  walls 
He  stands  in  conference  with  the  boastful  Moor, 
And  awful  strength  is  with  him.    Through  the 

blood 
Which  this  day  must  be  poured  in  sacrifice 
Shall  Spain  be  fi[«e.    On  all  her  olive-hills 
Shall  men  set  up  the  battle«ign  of  fire. 
And  round  its  blase,  at  midnight,  keep  the  sense 
Of  vengeance  wakefiil  in  each  other's  hearts 
E'en  with  thy  children's  tale  1 

Xt'iik  Peace,  fiither !  peace  1 
Behold  she  sinks ! — ^the  storm  hath  done  its  work 
Upon  the  broken  reed.    Oh !  lend  thine  aid 
To  bear  her  hence.  [2%cy  lead  her  away. 


Sonri  TL—A  Street  in  Vaienda,  Several  Oraupe 
of  OUiieng  and  Scldiert,  many  ef  them  lying  on 
the  etepe  of  a  ckwr^  Armt  ecattered  on  the 
grownd  anmnd  them. 

An  Old  Oit  The  air  is  sultiy,  as  with  thunder- 
clouds. 
I  left  my  desolate  home,  that  I  might  breathe 
More  freely  in  heaven's  tenoe,  but  my  heart  feels 
With  this  hot  gloom  o'erburden'd.    I  have  now 
No  sons  to  tend  me.   Which  of  you,  kind  friends, 
Will  bring  the  old  man  water  from  the  fount, 
To  moisten  his  parch'd  lip  1       [A  cituen  goee  &U, 

2d  CU.  This  wasting  siege^ 
Good  Father  Lopes,  bath  gone  hard  with  you  I 
'TIS  sad  to  hear  no  voices  through  the  house, 
Once  peopled  with  fiiir  sons  1 

Zd  OU,  Why,  better  thus, 
Than  to  be  haunted  with  their  fiunish'd  criesi, 
E'en  in  your  very  dreams  I 

Old  OU,  Heaven's  will  be  done ! 
These  are  dark  times  1    I  have  not  been  alone 
In  my  affliction.  [thought 

ddOU.  (vnth  biUemett,)  Why,  we  have  but  this 
Left  for  our  gloomy  comfort ! — ^And  'tis  well  1 
Ay,  let  the  balance  be  awhile  struck  even 
Between  the  noble's  palace  and  the  hut, 
Where  the  worn  peasant  sickens  I    They  that  bear 
The  humble  dead  unhonour^d  to  their  homes. 
Pass  now  i'  th'  streets  no  lordly  bridal  train 
With  its  exulting  music ;  and  the  wretch 
Who  on  the  marble  steps  of  some  proud  hall 
Flings  himself  down  to  die,  in  his  last  need 
And  agony  of  fiunine,  doth  behold 
No  scornful  guests,  with  their  long  purple  robee^ 
To  the  banquet  sweeping  by.    Why,  this  is  just ! 
These  are  the  days  when  pomp  is  made  to  feel 
Its  human  mould  1 

ith  CU.  Heard  you  last  night  the  sound 
Of  Saint  lago's  bell  I— How  sullenly 
£Vom  the  great  tower  it  peal'd ! 

6th  OU,  Ay,  and  'tis  said 
No  mortal  hand  was  near  when  so  it  seem'd 
To  shake  the  midnight  streets. 

Old  OU.  Too  well  I  know 
The  sound  of  coming  fate  1 — 'TIS  ever  thus 
When  Death  is  on  his  way  to  make  it  night 
In  the  Cid's  ancient  house.^    Oh  I  there  are  things 
In  this  strange  world  of  which  we've  all  to  leain 
When  its  dark  bounds  are  paas'd.    Yon  bell,  uxi- 
touch'd. 


1  It  wu  a  Bpanlih  tradition  that  the  great  beD  of  the 
cathedral  ot  Bango&m  alwajs  toOed  qiontaneoiidj  befora  a 
Idng  of  Spain  died. 
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(Save  by  the  hands  we  see  not,)  still  doth  speak — 
When  of  that  line  some  stately  head  is  mark'd — 
With  a  wild  hollow  peal,  at  dead  of  night» 
Rocking  Valencia's  towers.    Tve  heard  it  oft> 
Kor  know  its  warning  false. 

4th  Oil.  And  will  our  chief 
Buy  with  the  price  of  his  fsdr  children's  blood 
A  few  more  days  of  pining  wretchedness 
For  this  forsiiken  dty  t 

Oid  CiL  Doubt  it  not  t 
— ^But  with  that  ransom  he  may  purchase  still 
Deliverance  for  the  land  1    And  yet  'tis  sad 
To  think  that  such  a  race,  with  all  its  fiune, 
Should  pass  away  1    For  she,  his  daughter  too, 
Moves  upon  earth  as  some  bright  thing  whose  time 
To  sojourn  there  is  short 

Uh  Cit.  Then  woe  for  us 
When  she  is  gone !    Her  voice,  the  very  sound 
Of  her  soft  step,  was  comfort,  as  she  moved  [her 
Through  the  still  house  of  mourning  I    Who  like 
Shall  give  us  hope  again  1 

(MOU.'Bq  still  1-H9he  comes, 
And  with  a  mien  how  changed  1    A  hunying  step. 
And  a  fluah'd  cheek  1    What  may  this  bodel — 
Be  still  I 

Xdceva  enJten,  mth  AttendanU  earrymg  a  Banner, 

Xim.  Men  of  Valencia  I  in  an  hour  like  this, 
What  do  ye  here  1 

i4  6Vt.  We  die  ! 

Xim,  Brave  men  die  now 
Qirt  for  the  toil,  bb  travellers  suddenly 
By  the  dark  night  o'ertaken  on  their  way  I 
These  days  require  such  death  1    It  is  too  much 
Of  luxury  for  our  wild  and  angry  times, 
To  fold  the  mantle  round  us,  and  to  sink 
From  life,  as  flowera  that  shut  up  silently,    [noti 
When  the  sun's  heat  doth  scorch  them  I  Hear  ye 

A  OiL  Lady  I  what  wouldst  thou  with  usi 

Xim,  Rise  and  arm  I 
E'en  now  the  children  of  your  chief  are  led 
Forth  by  the  Moor  to  perish  I    Shall  this  be — 
Shall  the  high  sound  of  such  a  name  be  huah'd, 
r  th'  land  to  which  for  ages  it  hath  been 
A  battle-word,  as  'twere  some  passing  note 
Of  shepherd-musiet    Must  this  work  be  done. 
And  ye  lie  pining  here,  as  men  in  whom 
The  pulse  which  God  hath  made  for  noble  thought 
Can  so  be  thrill'd  no  longer) 

J  Oil.  'Tis  e'en  so  I 
Sicknes8,and  toil,  and  grief,  have  breathed  upon  us. 
Our  hearts  beat  faint  and  low. 

Xim,  Are  ye  so  poor 
Of  soul,  my  countrymen  !  that  yo  can  draw 


Strength  from  no  deeper  source  than  that  which 

sends 
The  red  blood  mantling  through  the  joyous  veins, 
And  gives  the  fleet  step  wingst  Why,  how  have  age 
And  sensitive  womanhood  ere  now  endured. 
Through  pangs  of  searching  fire,  in  some  proud 

cause, 
Blessing  that  agony  1    Think  ye  the  Power 
Which  bore  them  nobly  up,  as  if  to  teach 
The  torturer  where  eternal  heaven  had  set 
Bounds  to  lus  sway,  was  earthy,  of  this  earth — 
This  dull  mortality  1    Kay,  then  look  on  me  ! 
Death's  touch  hath  maxk'd  me,  and  I  stand 

amongst  you. 
As  one  whose  place,  i'  th'  sunshine  of  your  world. 
Shall  soon  be  left  to  fill ! — ^I  say,  the  breath 
Of  th'  incense,  floating  through  yonftne,  shall  scarce 
FSss  from  your  path  before  me  1    But  even  now 
Fve  that  within  me,  Wtt«^Hwg  through  the  dust, 
Which  from  all  time  hath  made  high  deeds  its  voice 
And  token  to  the  nations.   Look  on  me ! 
Why  hath  heaven  pour'd  forth  courage,  as  a  flame 
Wasting  the  womanish  heart,  which  must  be  still'd 
Tet  sooner  for  its  swift  consuming  brightness 
If  not  to  shame  your  doubt,  and  your  despair. 
And  your  soul's  torpor  t    Tet,  arise  and  arm  ! 
It  may  not  be  too  late. 

A  Oit,  Why,  what  are  we,  [few. 

To  cope  with  hosts  I    Thus  ftint,  and  worn,  and 
O'emumber'd  and  forsaken,  is't  for  us 
To  stand  against  the  mighty  1 

Xim.  And  for  whom 
Hath  He,  who  shakes  the  mighty  with  a  breath 
From  their  high  places,  made  the  fearfiilness, 
And  ever-wakeful  presence  of  his  power 
To  the  pale  startled  earth  most  manifest. 
But  for  the  week]  Was't  for  thehelm'd  and  crown'd 
That  suns  were  stay'd  at  noonday  1 — stormy  scai* 
As  a  rill  parted  1 — mail'd  archangels  sent 
To  wither  up  the  strength  of  kings  with  death ! 
— I  tell  you,  if  these  marvels  have  been  done, 
'Twas  for  the  wearied  and  th'  oppress'd  of  men. 
They  needed  such  I  Andgenerous  feith  hath  power 
By  her  prevailing  spirit,  e'en  yet  to  work 
Deliverancesi,  whose  tale  shall  live  with  those 
Of  the  great  elder-time  t    Be  of  good  heart  t 
Who  is  foraaken  1    He  that  gives  the  thought 
A  place  within  his  breast  1    'Tis  not  for  you. 
— ^Know  ye  this  banner  t  spired  I 

OUs,  (murm/Krin{ji  to  each  other.)  Is  she  not  iii- 
Doth  not  heaven  call  us  by  her  fervent  voice  1 

Xim.  Know  yc  this  banner  ? 

OUa,  'Tis  the  ad'& 

Xim,  The  ad's ! 
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Who  braoibes  that  name  but  in  th'  exalting  tone 
Which  the  heart  rings  to  1    Why,  the  very  wind. 
As  it  awella  out  the  noble  standard's  fold. 
Hath  a  triumphant  sound  1  The  Cid's  !  it  moved 
Even  aa  a  sign  of  Tictoiy  through  the  land, 
From  the  free  skiea  ne'er  stooping  to  a  foe  t 

Old  Oit,  Gan  ye  still  pause,  my  brethren  1  Oh  ! 
that  youth 
Through  this  worn  frame  were  kindling  once  againl 

Xtm.  Te  linger  still  1    Upon  this  very  air. 
He  that  waa  bom  in  happy  hour  for  Spain  ^ 
Poured  forth  his  conquering  spirit  I    Twas  the 
breeze  [wave 

From  your  own  mountains  which  came  down  to 
This  banner  of  his  battles,  aa  it  droop'd 
Above  the  champion's  deathbed    Nor  even  then 
Its  tale  of  glory  closed.    They  made  no  moan 
O'er  the  dead  hero,  and  no  diige  was  sung,' 
Bat  the  deep  tambour  and  ahrill  horn  of  war 
Told  when  the  mighty  pass'd  1  They  wnq>t  him  not 
With  the  pale  shroud, but  braced  thewarrior^sform 
In  war«rray,  and  on  his  barded'  steed. 
As  for  a  triumph,  rear'd  him ;  marching  forth 
In  the  huah'd  midnight  from  Valencia's  walla^ 
Bdeaguer'd  then,  as  now.    All  silently 
The  stately  ftmeral  moved.    But  who  was  he 
That  followed,  charging  on  the  tall  white  horse. 
And  with  the  solemn  standard,  broad  and  pale. 
Waving  in  sheets  of  snowlight  1    And  the  cross. 
The  bloody  cross,  fiir-blazing  from  his  shield, 
And  the  fierce  meteor«word )  They  fled,  they  fled ! 
The  kings  of  Afric,  with  their  countless  hosts, 
Were  dust  in  his  red  path.    The  scimitar 
Was  shivered  as  a  reed ; — ^for  in  that  hour 
The  warrior-saint  that  keeps  the  watch  for  Spain, 
Was  arm'd  betimos.    And  o'er  that  fieiy  field 
The  Cid's  high  banner  stream'd  all  joyously. 
For  still  its  lord  was  there. 

CU$.  {rismg  tumuUu4nuly.)   Even  unto  death 
Again  it  shall  be  followed  ! 

Xtm.  WiU  he  see 
The  noble  stem  hewn  down,  the  beacon-light 
Which  from  his  house  for  ages  o'er  the  land 
Hath   shone   through   cloud  and   storm,   thus 

quench'd  at  once  1 
Will  he  not  aid  his  children  in  the  hour 
Of  this  their  utmost  peril  1    Awful  power 
Is  with  the  holy  dead,  and  there  are  times 
When  the  tomb  hath  no  chain  they  cannot  burst ! 
Is  it  a  thing  forgotten  how  he  woke 
From  its  deep  rest  of  old ;  remembering  Spain 


>  **  El  que  en  boen  hon  luuoo ; "  he  that  wu  born  In 
hjippj  hoar.  Ac  ippeDaMon  given  to  the  Cid  in  the  andent 
chronlclea. 


In  her  great  danger  1    At  the  night's  mid-watch 
How  Leon  started,  when  the  sound  waa  heard 
That  shook  her  dark  and  hoUow-echoing  streets. 
As  with  the  heavy  tramp  of  steel-clad  men, 
Bythousands  marching  through.  For  hehad  risen: 
The  Campeador  was  on  his  march  again. 
And  in  his  arms,  and  followed  by  his  hosts 
Of  shadowy  spearmen.    He  had  left  the  world 
From  which  we  are  dimly  parted,  and  gone  forth. 
And  call'd  his  buried  warriors  from  their  sleep. 
Gathering  them  round  him  to  deliver  Spain ; 
For  Afric  waa  upon  her.    Homing  broke. 
Day  rush'd  through  clouds  of  battle ;  but  at  eve 
Our  God  had  triimiph'd,  and  the  rescued  land 
Sent  up  a  about  of  victoiy  from  the  field. 
That  rock'd  her  ancient  mountains. 

0U8,  Arm  1  to  arms  I 
On  to  our  chief !    We  have  strength  within  us  yet 
To  die  with  our  blood  roused  I   Now,  be  the  word 
For  the  Cid's  house  I  [They  begin  to  arm  themtdffa. 

Xtm.  Te  know  his  battle-flong  t  [forth 

The  old  rude  strain  wherewith  his  bands  went 
To  strike  down  Paynim  swords  t  [Ske  imff$, 

THE  CID'S  BATTLE-SONG. 

The  Hoor  is  on  his  way  1 
With  the  tombour-peal  and  the  tecbir-ehout, 
And  the  horn  o'er  the  blue  seas  ringing  out, 

He  hath  marshall'd  his  dark  array  1 

Shout  through  the  vine-dad  land  1 
That  her  sons  on  all  their  hills  may  hear ; 
And  sharpen  the  point  of  the  red  wolf-spear. 

And  the  sword  for  the  brave  man'a  hand  ! 

[The  CmzEVsJain  t»  the  eong,  iohile 
they  continue  arming  themeehet. 

Banners  are  in  the  field  t 
The  chief  must  rise  from  his  joyous  board. 
And  turn  from  the  feast  ere  the  wine  be  pour'd. 

And  take  up  his  father^s  shield  I 

The  Moor  is  on  his  way  I 
Let  the  peasant  leave  his  olive-ground,    [round : 
And  the  goats  roam  wild  through  the  pine-woods 

There  is  nobler  work  to-day  1 

Send  forth  the  trumpet's  call  I 
Till  the  bridegroom  cast  the  goblet  down. 
And  the  marriage-robe,  and  the  flowery  crown ; 

And  arm  in  the  banquet  hall  I 


s  For  thii,  and  the  nibieqiient  aflualone  to  Spaniih  Agenda, 

The  Jiomanea,  and  Chroitkle  iiffkt  Od. 
s  Dnrd:d,  capariioned  for  battle. 
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And  stay  the  funeral-train : 
Bid  the  chanted  mass  be  huah'd  awhile. 
And  the  bier  laid  down  in  the  holy  aisle. 

And  the  mourners  girt  for  Spain. 

[They  take  up  the  hcmner  and  follow  Ximena 
aiU,  tkevr  voicet  are  heard  gradually  dying 
away  at  a  dutanoe. 

Ere  night  must  swords  be  red ! 
It  is  not  an  hour  for  knells  and  tears. 
But  for  helmets  braced  and  serried  spears  ! 

To-morrow  for  the  dead  ! 

The  Cid  is  in  array  I 
His  steed  is  barded,  his  plume  waves  high. 
His  banner  is  up  in  the  sunny  sky — 

Now,  joy  for  the  Cross  to-day  1 


ScEKB  YU.^The  vfalle  of  the  city.    The  plains 
beneath,  with  the  Moorieh  Camp  and  Army. 

Gonzalez,  Garoias,  Hebkandez. 

(A  wild  townd  of  MooriAmudc  heard  from  below.) 

Her.  What  notes  are  these  in  their  deep  mourn- 
fulness 
So  strangely  wildl 

Oar.  'Tis  the  shrill  melody 
Of  the  Moor^s  ancient  death-song.    Well  I  know 
The  rude  barbaiio  sound ;  but,  till  this  hour, 
It  seem'd  not  fearful.    Now,  a  shuddering  chill 
Comes  o'er  me  with  its  tones. — Lo  I   from  yon 

tent 
They  lead  the  noble  boys  ! 

Her.  The  young,  and  pure, 
And  beautiful  victims  ! — ^'Tis  on  things  like  these 
We  cast  our  hearts  in  wild  idolatry. 
Sowing  the  winds  with  hope  1    Yet  this  is  well : 
Thus  brightly  crown'd  with  life's  most  gbx^eous 

flowers, 
And  all  unblemish'd,  earth  should  offer  up 
Her  treasures  unto  heaven  1 

Oar.  (to  Gonzalez.)  My  chief,  the  Moor 
Hath  led  your  children  forth. 

Chm.  (itarttng.)  Are  my  sons  there? 
I  knew  they  could  not  perish ;  for  yon  heaven 
Would  ne'er  behold  it !— Where  is  he  that  said 
I  was  no  more  a  father  1    They  look  changed — 
Pallid  and  worn,  as  from  a  prison-house  1 
Or  is't  mine  eyes  see  dimly]    But  their  steps 
Seem  heavy,  as  with  pain.    I  hear  the  clank — 
Oh  God  I  their  limbs  are  fettered  ! 


Abd.  (coming  forward  beneath  the  waUi.) 
Christian !  look 

Once  more  upon  thy  children.    There  is  yet 
One  moment  for  the  trembling  of  the  sword ; 
Their  doom  is  still  with  thee. 

Oon.  Why  should  this  man 
So  mock  us  with  the  semblance  of  our  kindl 
— Moor  1  Moor  1  thou  dost  too  daringly  provoke. 
In  thy  bold  cruelty,  th'  all-judging  One, 
Who  visits  for  such  things  1    Hast  thou  no  sense 
Of  thy  frail  nature)    Twill  be  taught  thee  yet ; 
And  darkly  shall  the  anguish  of  my  soul. 
Darkly  and  heavily,  pour  itself  on  thine. 
When  thou  shalt  cxy  for  mercy  from  the  dust, 
And  be  denied  1 

Abd.  Nay,  is  it  not  thyself 
That  hast  no  mercy  and  no  love  within  theet 
These  are  thy  sons,  the  nurslings  of  thy  house ; 
Speak  1  must  they  live  or  diet 

Gon.  {in  violent  emotion.)  Is  it  heaven's  will 
To  try  the  dust  it  kindles  for  a  day. 
With  infinite  agony  1    How  have  I  drawn 
This  chastening  on  my  head  1     They  bloom*d 

around  me. 
And  my  heart  grew  too  fearless  in  its  joy. 
Glorying  in  their  bright  promise  ! — If  we  fidl, 
Is  there  no  pardon  for  our  feebleness  1 

Hernandez,  without  apeaJamg,  holds  vp  a  cram 

brforekim, 

Abd.  Speak ! 

Oon.  {matching  the  croet,  and  lifting  it  up.)  Let 
the  earth  be  shaken  through  its  depths^ 
But  thie  must  triumph  1 

Abd.  (coldly.)  Be  it  as  thou  wilt. 
— Unsheath  the  scimitar  I  [To  hie  guanle, 

Cfar,  (to  Gonzalez.)  Away,  my  chief ! 
This  is  your  place  no  longer.    There  are  things 
No  human  heart,  though  battle-proof  as  yoursj, 
Unmadden'd  may  sustain. 

Oon.  Be  still !  I  have  now 
No  place  on  earth  but  this  ! 

Alph.  (from  beneath.)  Men !  give  me  way. 
That  I  may  speak  forth  once  before  I  die  1 

Oar.  Theprincely  boy  I — ^how  gallantly  his  brow 
Wears  its  high  nature  in  the  faice  of  death  t 

Alph.  Father  1 

Gon.  My  son  1  my  son  ! — ^Mine  eldest-bom ! 

Alph,  Staybutupontheramparts!  Fearthounot 
— ^There  is  good  courage  in  me.    O  my  father ! 
I  will  not  shame  thee ! — only  let  me  fall 
Knowing  thine  eye  looks  proudly  on  thy  child. 
So  shall  my  heart  have  strength. 

Gon.  Would,  would  to  God, 
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That  I  might  die  for  thee,  my  noble  boy  t 
AlphozuBO,  my  fiiir  son ! 

Alph,  Could  I  have  liyed, 
I  might  have  been  a  warrior  1    Now,  fiirewell ! 
But  look  upon  me  still ! — I  will  not  blench 
When  the  keen  eabre  flashes.    Mark  me  well  I 
Mine  eyelids  shall  not  quiver  as  it  Mia, 
So  thou  wilt  look  upon  me ! 

Gar,  (to  Gonzalez.)  Nay,  my  lord  1 
We  must  be  gone  I    Thou  cantt  not  bear  it  1 

Oon.  Peace!  [bearl 

Who  hath  told  thee  how  much  man's  heart  can 
— Lend  me  thine  arm — ^my  brain  whirls  feaifiilly — 
How  thick  the  shades  close  roundl    My  boy!  my 

boy! 
Where  art  thou  in  this  gloomi 

Ckw.  Let  us  go  hence ! 
This  is  a  dreadful  moment  1 

Gon,  Hush! — ^what  saidst thou? 
Now  let  me  look  on  him ! — ^Dost  thou  see  aught 
Through  the  dull  mist  which  wraps  usi 
Oar,  I  behold— 

Oh,  for  a  thousand  Spaniards  I  to  rush  down 

Oon,  Thou  seest — ^My  heart  stands  still  to  hear 
thee  speak! 
— There  seems  a  fearful  hush  upon  the  air. 
As  'twere  the  dead  of  night  I 

Oar,  The  hosts  have  closed 
Around  the  spot  in  stillness.   Through  the  spears, 
Ranged  thick  and  motionless^  I  see  him  not  1 

—But  now 

Oim,  He  bade  me  keep  mine  eye  upon  him. 
And  all  is  darkness  round  me ! — Now? 

Oar.  A  swordy 
A  sword,  springs  upward,  like  a  lightning  burst. 
Through  thedark  serriedmaasl    Its  cold  blue  glare 
Is  wavering  to  and  fro — ^"tis  vanish'd — ^hark ! 
Oon,  I  heard  it,  yes  1 — ^I  heard  the  dull  dead 
sound 
That  heavily  broke  the  silence!  Didst  thou  speak  1 
— I  lost  thy  worda— come  nearer! 

Oar,  'Twas— 'tis  past  !— 
The  sword  fell  then/  [blood ! 

ffer,  {with  exuUoHon.)  flow  forth  thou  noble 
Fount  of  Spain's  ransom  and  deliverance,  flow 
Uncheck'dandbrightly forth!  Thoukingly stream! 
Blood  of  our  heroes !  blood  of  martyrdom ! 
Which  through  so  many  warrior-hearts  hast  pour'd 
Thy  fiery  currents,  and  hast  made  our  hills 
Free,  by  thine  own  free  offering !  Bathe  the  land, — 
But  there  thou  shalt  not  sink !    Our  vexy  air 
Shall  take  thy  colouring,  and  our  loaded  skies 
O'er  th'  infidel  hang  dark  and  ominous, 
With  battle-hues  of  thee  I    And  thy  deep  voice, 


Rising  above  them  to  the  judgmentfieat, 
Shall  call  a  burst  of  gathei'd  vengeance  down. 
To  sweep  th'  oppressor  from  us  1    For  thy  wave 
Hath  made  his  guilt  nm  o'er !  [dream  I 

Oon.  (endeawmring  to  rouae  hinudf,)  Tib  all  a 
There  is  not  one — ^no  hand  on  earth  could  haim 
That  fiiir  boy's  graoefiilhead!   Why  look  you  thusi 

Abd,  (pointing  to  Cablos.)  Christian!  e'en  yet 
thou  hast  a  son  1 

Oon.  E'en  yet! 

Car,  My  &th6r !  take  me  from  these  fearful  men ! 
Wilt  thou  not  save  me,  iaiker  ?  [strength 

Oon.  (aUemptivng  to  imuihwth  hu  aword,)  Is  the 
From  mine  arm  shiver'd)    Gardas,  follow  me ! 

Oar,  Whither,  my  chief  1 

Oon.  Why,  we  can  die  as  well 
On  yonder  plain — ay,  a  spear's  thrust  will  do 
The  little  that  our  misery  doth  require. 
Sooner  than  e'en  this  anguish !    Life  is  best 
Thrown  from  us  in  such  moments. 

[Voioea  heard  at  a  distance. 

Her,  Hush!  what  strain 
Floats  on  the  wind? 

Qa^,  lis  the  Cid's  batUoHMmg! 
What  marvel  hath  been  wrought? 

Foteei  ofpproaMng  heard  in  ^orut. 
The  Moor  is  on  his  way ! 
Wiih  the  tambour-peal  and  the  tecbirflhout, 
And  the  horn  o'er  the  blue  seas  ringing  out, 
He  hath  marahall'd  his  dark  array ! 

XncsNA  enten,  followed  by  the  Oitizenej 
loiihthe  Banner, 

Xim,  Is  it  too  late? — ^My  &ther,  these  are  men 
Through  life  and  death  prepared  to  follow  thee 
Beneath  this  banner  1    Is  their  zeal  too  late? 
— Oh !  there's  a  fearful  histoiy  on  thy  brow ! 
What  hast  thou  seen? 

Oar,  It  is  not  all  too  late. 

Xim,  My  brothers! 

Her,  All  is  welL 

{To  Gaboias.)  Hush  I  wouldst  thou  chUl 
That  which  hath  sprung  within  them,  as  a  flame 
From  th' altar-embers  mountsinsuddenbrightneas! 
I  say,  'tis  not  too  late,  ye  men  of  Spain  I 
On  to  the  rescue ! 

Xim,  Bless  me,  0  my  &ther ! 
And  I  will  hence,  to  aid  thee  with  my  prayers, 
Sending  my  spirit  with  thee  through  the  storm 
lit  up  by  flashing  swords !  [spared? 

Oon,  ffaUing  upon  her  nedc.)  Hath  aught  been 
Am  I  not  an  bereft?    Thou'rt  left  me  still  1 
Mine  own,  my  loveliest  one,  thou'rt  left  me  still! 
Farewell ! — thy  father's  blessing,  and  thy  God's, 
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Be  with  thee,  my  Ximena ! 

Xifn,  Fare  tliee  well ! 
If,  ere  ihj  steps  turn  homeward  from  the  field, 
The  Toice  is  hush'd  that  still  hath  welcomed  thee, 
Think  of  me  in  thy  victory  1 

Ber,  Peace !  no  more ! 
This  is  no  time  to  melt  our  nature  down 
To  a  soft  stream  of  tears  I    Be  of  strong  heart ! 
Qive  me  the  banner !  Swell  the  song  again ! 
OUa.      Ere  night  must  swords  be  red ! 
It  is  not  an  hour  for  knells  and  tears, 
But  for  helmets  braced  and  serried  spears ! 
To-morrow  for  the  dead ! 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

Scene  VIIL — Brfore  the  Altar  of  a  Chureli. 
EuoNA  rises  Jrom  the  stqtsofthe  AUar. 

Sim.  The  clouds  are  fearfiil  that  o  erhang  thy 

ways, 
O  thou  mysterious  heaven !    It  cannot  be 
That  I  have  dravm  the  vials  of  thy  wrath 
To  burst  upon  me,  through  the  lifting  up 
Of  a  proud  heart  elate  in  happiness  t 
No  I  in  my  day's  full  noon,  for  me  life's  flowers 
But  wreath*d  a  cup  of  trembling;  and  the  love. 
The  boimdless  love,  my  spirit  was  formed  to  bear, 
Hath  ever,  in  its  place  of  silence,  been 
A  trouble  and  a  shadow,  tinging  thought 
With  hues  too  deep  for  joy  1    I  never  look'd 
On  my  fsdr  children,  in  their  buoyant  mirth 
Or  sunny  sleep,  when  all  the  gentle  air 
Seem'd  glowing  with  their  quiet  blessedness. 
But  o'er  my  soul  there  came  a  shuddering  sense 
Of  earth,  and  its  pale  changes;  e'en  like  that 
Which  vaguely  mingles  with  our  glorious  dreams — 
A  restless  and  disturbing  consciousness    [shrunk 
That  the  bright  things  must  &de  1    How  have  I 
FVom  the  dull  murmur  of  th'  unquiet  voice. 
With  its  low  tokens  of  mortality. 
Till  my  heart  feunted  midst  their  smiles  I — ^their 

smiles  1  [go  down 

Where  are  those  glad  looks  now  1 — Could  they 
With  all  their  joyous  light,  that  seem'd  not  earth's. 
To  the  cold  gravel    My  children  I — ^righteous 

heaven  I 
There  floats  a  dark  remembrance  o'er  my  brain 
Of  one  who  told  me,  with  relentless  eye. 
That  this  should  be  the  hour  I 

XzxzirA  enters. 

Xim.  They  are  gone  forth 
Unto  the  rescue  I — strong  in  heart  and  hope, 


Faithfiil,  though  few  I — ^My  mother,  let  thy  prayci  s 
Call  on  the  land's  good  saints  to  lift  once  more 
The  sword  and  cross  that  sweep  the  field  for  Spain, 
As  in  old  battle ;  so  thine  arms  e'en  yet 
May  dasp  thy  sons  1    For  me,  my  part  is  done  I 
The  flame  which  dimly  might  have  lingei'd  yet 
A  little  while,  hath  gathered  all  its  rays 
Brightly  to  sink  at  once.    And  it  is  well ! 
The  shadows  are  around  me :  to  thy  heart 
Fold  me,  that  I  may  die. 

Elm.  My  child  !  what  dream 
Is  on  thy  soul  Y    Even  now  thine  aspect  wears 
Life's  brightest  inspiration  I 

Xim.  Death's ! 

Mm.  Away  1 
Thine  eye  hath  starry  deameas ;  and  thy  cheek 
Doth  gloi7  beneath  it  with  a  richer  hue. 
Than  tinged  its  earliest  flower  ! 

Xim.  It  well  may  be  1 
There  are  &r  deeper  and  far  warmer  hues 
Than  those  which  draw  their  colouring  from  the 

founts 
Of  youth,  or  health,  or  hope. 

Elm.  Kay,  speak  not  thus  1 
There's  that  about  thee  shining  which  would  send 
E'en  throu^^  my  heart  a  sunny  glow  of  joy. 
Were 't  not  for  these  sad  words.    The  dim  cold  air 
And  solemn  Hght,  which  wrap  these  tombe  and 

shrines 
As  a  pale  gleaming  shroud,  seem  kindled  up 
With  a  young  spirit  of  ethereal  hope 
Caught  from  thy  mien  ! — Oh  no  I  this  is  not  death ! 

Xim.  Why  should  not  He,  whose  touch  dis- 
solves our  chain. 
Put  on  his  robes  of  beauty  when  he  comes 
As  a  deliverer?    He  hath  many  forms — 
They  should  not  all  be  fearful !    If  his  call 
Be  but  our  gathering  to  that  distant  land, 
For  whose  sweet  waters  wo  have  pined  with  thirst. 
Why  should  not  its  prophetic  sense  be  borne 
Into  the  heart's  deep  stillness,  with  a  breath 
Of  summer^winds,  a  voice  of  melody. 
Solemn,  yet  lovely  1    Mother,  I  depart  I — 
Be  it  thy  comfort,  in  the  afternlays, 
That  thou  hast  seen  me  thus  I 

Elm.  Distract  me  not 
With  such  wild  fears  !    Can  I  bear  on  with  life 
When  thou  art  gonel — ^thy  voice,  thy  step,  thy 

smile, 
Pass'd  from  my  path  t    Alas  t  even  now  thine  eye 
Is  changed — ^thy  cheek  is  Aiding  I 

Xim.  Ay,  the  clouds 
Of  the  dim  hour  are  gathering  o'er  my  sight : 
And  yet  I  fear  not,  for  the  God  of  Help 
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GomeB  an  that  quiet  darknefls  I    It  may  soothe 
Thy  woefl^  my  mother  1  if  I  tell  thee  now 
With  what  glad  calmnewH  I  behold  the  veil 
FaUing  between  me  and  the  world,  wherein 
Hy  heart  bo  ill  hath  rested. 

Mm.  Thine  1 

Xim,  Rejoice 
For  her  that,  when  the  garland  of  her  life 
Was  blighted,  and  the  springs  of  hope  were  dried, 
ReceiTed  her  summons  hence ;  and  had  no  time. 
Bearing  the  canker  at  th'  impatient  heart. 
To  wither ;  sorrowing  for  that  gift  of  heaven. 
Which  lent  one  moment  of  existence  light 
That  dimm'd  the  rest  for  ever  1 

Elm.  Howisthist 
My  cfaUd,  what  mean*st  thou  ? 

Xim,  Mother  1  I  have  loved. 
And  been  beloved  1    The  sunbeam  of  an  hour, 
Which  gave  life's  hidden  treasures  to  mine  eye, 
As  they  lay  shining  in  their  secret  foxmtsi, 
Went  out  and  left  them  colourless.    Tis  past — 
And  what  remains  on  earth  )    The  rainbow  mist 
Throu^  which  I  gazed,  hath  melted,  and  my  sight 
Is  cleai'd  to  look  on  all  things  as  they  are  I — 
But  this  is  fiur  too  moumiiil  1    Life's  dark  gift 
Hath  ftU'n  too  early  and  too  cold  upon  me  1 — 
Therefore  I  would  go  hence  ! 

Elm.  And  thou  hast  loved 
Unknown 

Xim.  Oh  1  pardon,  pardon  that  I  veil'd 
My  thoughts  from  thee  !    But  thou  hadst  woes 

enough. 
And  mine  came  o*er  me  when  thy  soul  had  need 
Of  more  than  mortal  strength  I    For  I  had  scarce 
Given  the  deep  consciousness  that  I  was  loved 
A  treasure's  place  within  my  secret  heart, 
When  earth's  brief  joy  went  from  me  I 

Twas  at  mom 
I  saw  the  warriors  to  their  field  go  forth. 
And  he—my  chosen — ^was  there  amongst  the  rest, 
With  his  young,  glorious  brow  I    I  look'd  again  : 
The  strife  grew  dark  beneath  me — ^but  his  plume 
Waved  fiiee  above  the  lances.    Yet  again — 
It  had  gone  down  I  and  steeds  wero  trampling  o'er 
The  spot  to  which  mine  eyes  were  riveted, 
Till  blinded  by  th'  intenseness  of  their  gaze ! — 
And  then — at  last — ^I  hunied  to  the  gate, 
And  met  him  there ! — ^I  met  him ! — on  his  shield, 
And  with  his  cloven  helm,  and  shivered  sword. 
And  dark  hair  steep'd  in  blood  I    They  bore  him 

past: 
Mother  I — I  saw  his  &oe  f    Oh  I  such  a  death 
Works  fearful  changes  on  the  faas  of  earth. 
The  pride  of  woman's  eye  ! 


0m.  Sweet  daughter,  peace  ! 
Wake  not  the  dark  remembrance ;  for  thy  frame-^ 

Xim.  There  will  be  peace  ere  long.   I  shut  my 
hearty 
Even  as  a  tomb,  o'er  that  lone  silent  grie^ 
That  I  might  spare  it  thee  1 — But  now  the  hour 
Is  come,  when  that,  which  would  have  pierced  thy 

soul. 
Shall  be  its  healing  balm.    Oh  !  weep  thou  not. 
Save  with  a  gentle  sorrow  I 

Elm  Must  it  be] 
Art  thou  indeed  to  leave  me  1 

Xim.  (exuUinglff.)  Be  thou  glad  I 
I  say,  rejoice  above  thy  fiivour'd  child  ! 
Joy,  for  the  soldier  when  his  field  is  fought, 
Joy,  for  the  peasant  when  his  vintage-task 
Is  closed  at  eve  I — But  most  of  all  for  her. 
Who,  when  her  life  had  changed  its  glittering  robes 
For  the  dull  garb  of  sorrow,  which  doth  ding 
So  heavily  around  the  joumeyers  on. 
Cast  down  its  weight — and  slept  I 

Elm.  Alas  I  thine  eye 
Is  wandering — ^yet  how  brightly  1    Is  this  death  1 
Or  some  high  wondrous  vision  1    Speak,  my  child  I 
How  is  it  with  thee  nowt 

Xim  (fffOdly.)  I  see  it  stiU  f 
'TIS  floating,  like  a  glorious  doud  on  high. 
My  father's  banner  1    Heai'st  thou  not  a  sound  1 
The  trumpet  of  Castile  1    Praise,  praise  to  heaven! 
— Now  may  the  weary  rest  I — ^Be  still  I — Who  caUs 
The  night  so  fearful  t [She  dita. 

Elm.  Ko  I  she  is  not  dead  1 
Ximona  t — speak  to  me  t    Oh  yet  a  tone 
From  that  sweet  voice,  that  I  may  gather  in 
One  more  remembrance  of  its  lovely  sound. 
Ere  the  deep  silence  fiJl  1    What,is  all  hush'dt — 
No,  no  ! — ^it  cannot  be  I    How  should  we  bear 
The  dark  misgivings  of  our  souls,  if  heaven 
Left  not  such  beings  with  us  1    But  is  this 
Her  wonted  look  ? — ^too  sad  a  quiet  lies 
On  its  dim  fearful  beauty  I    Speak,  Ximena  1 
Speak  t    My  heart  dies  within  me  I    She  is  gone. 
With  an  her  blessed  smiles  I    Mydiild!  mychildl 
Where  art  thou  f— Where  is  that  which  answered 
me,  [move  Y 

From  thy  softahining  eyest — Hush  I  doth  she 
One  light  lock  seem'd  to  tremble  on  her  brow. 
As  a  pulse  throbb'd  beneath ; — ^'twas  but  the  voice 
Of  my  despair  that  stiri'd  it  1    She  is  gone  I 

[She  tkrowi  hem^an  the  body 

Gk>irziLBZ  aUen  wnmded. 

Elm.  {riiing  tu  he  approaehet.)  I  must  not  now 
be  scom'd ! — ^No,  not  a  look. 
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A  whisper  of  reproach !    Behold  my  woe  ! — 
Thou  canat  not  scorn  me  now  I 

Ocn,  Hast  thou  heard  a22  / 

Elm.  Thy  daughter  on  my  bosom  hiid  her  head. 
And  pass'd  away  to  rest  I    Behold  her  there, 
Even  such  as  death  hath  made  her  I  ^ 

Chm.  {bending  over  jSjMKSA.*Ebody.)  Thou  art  gone 
A  little  while  before  me,  0  my  child  1 
Why  should  the  traveller  weep  to  part  with  those, 
Thatscarce  an  hour  will  reach  their  promised  land. 
Ere  he  too  cast  his  pilgrim  staff  away. 
And  spread  his  couch  beside  them  1 

Sim.  Must  it  be 
Henceforth  enough  that  onoe  a  thing  so  &ir 
Had  Its  bright  place  amongst  us  I    Is  this  all 
Left  for  the  years  to  comel    We  will  not  stay  ! 
Earth's  chain  each  hour  g^ws  weaker. 

Oon.  (ttiUgtuing^iponjSjMXSA,)  And  thou'rt  laid 
To  slumber  in  the  shadow,  blessed  child  ! 
Of  a  yet  stainless  altar,  and  beside 
A  sainted  wanior^s  tomb  I    Oh,  fitting  place 
For  thee  to  yield  thy  pure  heroic  soul 
Back  unto  him  that  gave  it !    And  thy  cheek 
Tet  smiles  in  its  bright  paleness  ! 

Blm.  Hadst  thou  seen 
The  look  with  which  she  paas*d ! 

Ckm.  {Hill  bending  over  her,)  Why,  'tis  almost 
Like  joy  to  view  thy  beautiful  repose  I 
The  &ded  image  of  that  perfect  calm 
Floats,  e'en  as  long-fotgotten  music,  back 
Into  my  weary  heart  1    No  dark  wild  spot 
On  thy  clear  brow  doth  tell  of  bloody  hands   [seen 
That  quench'd  young  life  by  violence  i    We  've 
Too  much  of  horror,  in  one  crowded  hour. 
To  weep  for  aoght  so  gently  gather*d  hence  ! 
— Ohl  maw  leaves  other  traces ! 

Blm,  {iuddenly  itarting.)  It  returns 
On  my  bewildered  soul  1    Went  ye  not  forth 
Unto  the  rescue  1    And  thou'rt  here  alone  ! 
— ^Where  are  my  sons  1 

Oon.  {iolemiUy.)  We  were  too  late  ! 

Elm.  Too  late! 
Hast  thou  naught  else  to  tell  me  t 

Oon.  I  brought  back 
From  that  last  field  the  banner  of  my  sires, 
And  my  own  death-wound. 

Elm.  Thine  1 

Oon.  Another  hour 
Shall  hush  its  throbs  for  ever.    I  go  hence. 
And  with  me 

Elm.    No  I    Man  oould  not  lift  his  hands — 


I  "  Ia  roUkt  teOt  que  b  mort  nooa  I**  fdto  I**— Bomust, 


Where  hast  thou  left  thy  sons  1 

Oon.  I  have  no  sons. 

Elm.  What  hast  thou  said  t 

Oon.  That  now  there  lives  not  one 
To  wear  the  gloxy  of  mine  ancient  house, 
When  I  am  gone  to  rest 

Elm.  {throwing  heneffon  the  grovmd,  emd  apeak- 
ing  in  a  low  hurried  voioe^ 
In  one  brief  hour,  all  gone  I — and  sruh  a  death ! 
I  see  their  blood  gush  forth ! — ^their  gracefiil  heads ! 
— Take  the  dark  vision  from  me^  0  my  God  I 
And  such  a  death  for  ikem/    I  was  not  there  I 
They  were  but  mine  in  beauty  and  in  joy. 
Not  in  that  mortal  anguish  1  All,  all  gone ! — 
Why  should  I  struggle  morel — ^What  u   this 

Power, 
Against  whose  might,  on  all  sides  pressing  us, 
We  strive  with  fierce  impatience,  which  but  lays 
Our  own  frail  spirits  prostrate! 

{After  a  longpoMte.)  Now  I  know 
Thy  hand,  my  God ! — and  they  are  soonest  crush'd 
That  most  withstand  it  1    I  resist  no  more. 

[Sheriaee. 
A  light,  a  light  springs  up  from  grief  and  death. 
Which  with  its  solemn  radiance  doth  reveal 
Why  we  have  thus  been  tried  I 

Oon.  Then  I  may  still 
Yin  my  last  look  on  thee,  in  holy  love. 
Parting,  but  yet  with  hope  I 

Elm.  {falUng  athitfeeL)  Canst  thou  forgive  1 
Oh,  I  have  driven  the  arrow  to  thy  heart, 
That  should  have  buried  it  within  mine  own. 
And  borne  the  pang  in  silence  1    I  have  cast 
Thy  life's  fiiir  honour,  in  my  wild  despair. 
As  an  unvalued  gem  upon  the  waveai,         [earth,, 
Whence  thou  hast  snirtch'd  it  back,  to  bear  from 
All  stainless,  on  thy  breast  Well  hast  thou  done — 
But  I — canst  thou  forgive  1 

Oon,  Within  this  hour 
Fve  stood  upon  that  verge  whence  mortals  fall, 
Andleam'dhow'tiswithonewhoeesightgrowBdim, 
And  whose  foot  trembles  on  the  gulTs  dark  side. 
Death  purifies  all  feeling :  we  will  part 
In  pity  and  in  love. 

Elm.  Death  !    And  thou  too 
Art  on  thy  way  t    Oh,  joy  for  thee,  hi^  heart  I 
Glory  and  joy  for  thee  1    The  day  is  dosed. 
And  well  and  nobly  hast  thou  borne  thyself 
Through  its  long  batUe-toUs,  though  many  swords 
Have  entered  thine  own  soul  I    But  on  my  head 
Recoil  the  fierce  invokings  of  despair. 
And  I  am  left  fiir  distanced  in  the  race. 
The  lonely  one  of  earth  i    Ay,  this  is  just 
I  am  not  worthy  that  upon  my  breast 
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In  thifl,  thine  hour  of  vietoiy,  thou  Bhoaldst  yield 
Thy  spirit  unto  Gk>d  1 

Chm,  Thou  art  1  thou  ait  1 
Oh  1  a  life's  love,  a  heart's  long  fiuthfulnesB, 
Even  in  the  presence  of  eternal  things, 
Wearing  their  chasten'd  beauty  all  undinun'd. 
Assert  their  lolfy  claims ;  and  these  are  not 
For  one  dark  hour  to  cancel  I    We  are  here, 
Before  that  altar  which  received  the  vows 
Of  oar  unbroken  youth ;  and  meet  it  is 
For  such  a  witness,  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 
And  in  the  fiice  of  death,  whose  shadowy  arm 
Comes  dim  between  us,  to  record  th'  exchange 
Of  our  tried  hearts'  forgiveness.    Who  are  they. 
That  in  one  path  have  journeyed,  needing  not 
Forgiveness  at  its  dose  ] 

A  Citizen  enUn  hattHy. 

CU.  The  Moors  1  the  Moors ! 

Odn,  How  1  is  the  city  storm'd ! 
O  righteous  heaven  I  for  this  I  look'd  not  yet  1 
Hath  all  been  done  in  vaini  Why,  then,  'tis  time 
For  prayer,  and  then  to  rest  I 

at  The  sun  shall  set. 
And  not  a  Christian  voice  be  left  for  prayer, 
To-nig^t,  within  Valencia.    Round  our  walla 
The  Flaynim  host  is  gathering  for  th'  assault, 
And  we  have  none  to  guard  them. 

Oon.  Then  my  place 
Is  here  no  longer.    I  had  hoped  to  die 
E'en  by  the  altar  and  the  sepulchre 
Of  my  brave  sires ;  but  this  was  not  to  be ! 
Give  me  my  sword  again,  and  lead  me  hence 
Back  to  the  ramparts.    I  have  yet  an  hour. 
And  it  hath  still  high  duties.    Now,  my  wife ! 
Thou  mother  of  my  childrenr--of  the  dead — 
Whom  I  name  unto  thee  in  steadfiiat  hope — 
Farewell  I 

JBlm.  No,  noi  fiurewell  1    My  soul  hath  risen 
To  mate  itself  with  thine ;  and  by  thy  side. 
Amidst  the  huriing  lances,  I  will  stand. 
As  one  on  whom  a  brave  man's  love  hath  been 
Wasted  not  utterly. 

Oon.  I  thank  thee,  heaven ! 
That  I  have  tasted  of  the  awfbl  joy 
Which  thou  hast  given,  to  temper  hours  like  this 
With  a  deep  sense  of  thee,  and  of  thine  ends 
In  these  dread  visitings ! 

{To  Elmina.)    We  will  not  part. 
But  with  the  spirit's  parting* 

Elm.  One  farewell 
To  her,  that,  mantled  with  sad  loveliness, 
Doth  slumber  at  our  feet !    My  blessed  child  ! 
Oh  !  in  thy  heart's  affliction  thou  wert  strong 


A^d  holy  courage  did  pervade  thy  woe. 
As  light  the  troubled  waters  I    Be  at  peace ! 
Thou  whose  bright  spirit  made  Itself  the  soul 
Of  all  that  were  around  thee  I    And  thy  life 
E'en  then  was  struck  and  withering  at  the  core  1 
Farewell  1  thy  parting  look  hath  on  me  fiillen. 
E'en  as  a  gleam  of  heaven,  and  I  am  now 
More  like  what  thou  hast  been.  My  soul  is  hush'd ; 
For  a  still  sense  of  purer  worlds  hath  sunk 
And  settled  on  its  depths  with  that  last  smile 
Which  from  thine  eye  shone  forth.    Thou  hast 

not  lived 
In  vain  1    My  child,  &rewell  t 

Gon.  Surely  for  thee 
Death  had  no  sting,  Ximena  1    We  are  blest 
To  leam  one  secret  of  the  shadowy  pass. 
From  such  an  aspect's  calmness.    Tet  once  more 
I  kiss  thy  pale  young  cheek,  my  broken  flower ! 
In  token  of  th'  undying  love  and  hope 
Whose  land  is  fiir  away.  [Exeunt. 


SoBNB  lX.—The  waUt  of  the  city. 
Hernandez — A  few  etHzena  gathered  rovmd  him. 

Her.  Why,  men  have  cast  the  treasures,  which 

their  lives 
Had  been  worn  down  in  gathering,  on  the  pyre ; 
Ay,  at  their  household  hearths  have  lit  the  brand,. 
Even  from  that  shrine  of  quiet  love  to  bear 
The  flame  which  gave  thdr  temples  and  their 

homes 
In  ashes  to  the  winds  I    They  have  done  this, 
Ma^lnng  a  blasted  void  where  once  the  sun 
Look'd  upon  lovely  dwellings ;  and  frv>m  earth 
Razing  all  record  that  on  such  a  spot 
Childhood  hath  sprung,  age  &ded,  misery  wept. 
And  frail  humanity  knelt  before  her  Qod : 
They  have  done  ihia,  in  their  free  nobleness. 
Bather  than  see  the  spoiler's  tread  pollute 
Their  holy  places.    Praise,  high  praise  be  theirs, 
Who  have  left  man  such  lessons  1  Andthesethings^ 
Made  your  own  hills  their  witnesses  t    The  sky. 
Whose  arch  bends  o'er  you,  and  the  seas,  wherein 
Tour  rivers  pour  their  gold,  rejoicing  saw 
The  altar,  and  the  birthplace,  and  the  tomb. 
And  all  memorials  of  man's  heart  and  fiedth. 
Thus  proudly  honoured  I    Be  ye  not  outdone 
By  the  departed !    Thou^  the  godless  foe 
Be  close  upon  u%  we  have  power  to  snatch 
The  spoils  of  victory  from  him.    Be  but  strong ! 
A  few  bright  torches  and  brief  moments  yet 
Shall  baffle  his  flush'd  hope;  and  we  may  die. 
Laughing  him  unto  scorn.    Rise,  follow  me  I 
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And  thouy  Valencia  I  triumph  in  thy  fiite — 
The  ruin,  not  the  yoke ;  and  make  thy  towen 
A  beacon  unto  Spain  1 

OUa.  Well  follow  thee  1 
Alas  1  for  our  fair  city,  and  the  homes 
Wherein  we  rear'd  our  children  1    But  away  1 
The  Moor  shall  plant  no  Crescent  o'er  our  fimes ! 

Voice,  {from  a  tower  on  the  walls.)  Succours ! — 
Castile  1  CastUe  1 

CUs.  {nuking  to  the  epot.)  It  is  even  so  ! 
Now  blesdng  be  to  heaven,  for  we  are  saved  i 
Castile !  Castile ! 

Voice,  {from  the  tovoer.)  Line  after  line  of  spears, 
Lance  after  Ixmce,  upon  th'  horizon's  yerge, 
Like  festal  lights  from  cities  burstiDg  up, 
Doth  skirt  the  plain.    In  &ith,  a  noble  host ! 

Another  voice.  The  Moor  hath  tum'd  him  from 
our  walls»  to  front 
Th'  advancing  might  of  Spain  1 

CUe.  (ehovHng.)  Castile  !  CastUe  ! 

QoNZALEZ  entere,  eupported  by  Euona  and 

a  citizen. 

Qon.  What  shouts  of  joy  are  these  1 

Her.  HaU  !  chieftain,  haU  1 
Thus,  even  in  death,  'tis  given  thee  to  receive 
The  conqueror's  crown  !    Behold  our  Qod  hath 
heard,  [come ! 

And  arm'd  himself  with  vengeance  t    Lo  !  they 
The  lances  of  Castile  1 

Qon.  I  knew,  I  knew. 
Thou  wouldst  not  utterly,  my  Qod  I  forsake 
Thy  servant  in  his  need  I    My  blood  and  teara 
Have  not  simk  vainly  to  th'  attesting  earth. 
Praise  to  Thee,  thanks  and  praise,  that  I  have  lived 
To  see  this  hour  1 

Elm.  And  I,  too,  bless  thy  name, 
Though  thou  hast  proved  me  unto  agony  1 

0  Ood  ! — ^thou  Qod  of  chastening  1 
Voice,  {from  the  tower)  They  move  on  ! 

1  see  the  royal  banner  in  the  air, 
With  its  emblazon'd  towers  1 

€hn.  Go,  bring  ye  forth 
The  banner  of  the  Cid,  and  plant  it  hero. 
To  stream  above  me,  for  an  answering  sign 
That  .the  good  Cross  doth  hold  its  lofty  place 
Within  Valencia  still  t    What  see  you  now  1 

Her.  I  see  a  kingdom's  might  upon  its  path. 
Moving,  in  terrible  magnificence. 
Unto  revenge  and  victoxy  1    With  the  flash 
Of  knightly  swords,  up-springing  from  the  ranks, 
As  meteors  from  a  still  and  gloomy  deep. 
And  with  the  waving  of  ten  thousand  plumes. 
Like  a  land's  harvest  in  the  autumn  wind. 


And  with  fierce  lights  which  is  not  of  the  son. 
But  flung  from  sheets  of  steel — ^it  comes,  it  oomes, 
The  vengeance  of  our  Qod ! 

Chm.  I  hear  it  now. 
The  heavy  tread  of  mail-clad  multitudes. 
Like  thundershowers  upon  the  forest  paths. 

Her.  Ay,  earth  knows  well  the  omen  of  that 
sound; 
And  she  hath  echoes,  like  a  sepulchre's, 
Pent  in  her  secret  hollows,  to  respond 
Unto  the  step  of  death  I 

Ckm.  Hark!  how  the  wind 
Swells  proudly  with  the  battle-march  of  Spain  1 
Now  the  heart  feels  its  power  1    A  litUe  while 
Grant  me  to  live,  my  Qod  I    What  pause  is  this? 

Her.  A  deep  and  dreadful  one !  The  serried  filos 
Level  their  spears  for  combat;  now  the  hosts 
Look  on  each  other  in  their  brooding  wrath. 
Silent,  and  face  to  fiuse. 

Voioet  heard  withoftUf  chanting. 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit !  rest  thee  now  1 
E'en  while  with  ours  thy  footsteps  trode 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dust»  to  its  narrow  house  beneath ! 

Soul,  to  its  place  on  high  I 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

Elm.  (to  Gonzalez.)  It  is  the  death-hymn  o'er 
thy  daughter's  bier  I 
But  I  am  calm ;  and  e'en  like  gentle  winds, 
That  music,  through  the  stillness  of  my  heart, 
Sends  moumiiil  peace. 

Qon.  Oh  I  well  those  solenm  tones 
Accord  with  such  an  hour,  for  all  her  life 
Breathed  of  a  hero's  soul  I 

[A  tound  of  trumpets  and  shouHngfrom  the  plain.] 

Her.  Now,  now  they  dose  1     Hark  1  what  a 

dull  dead  sound 
Is  in  the  Moorish  warshout  1    I  have  known 
Such  tones  prophetic  oft    The  shock  is  given — 
Lo  1  they  have  placed  their  shields  before  their 

hearts, 
And  lowered  their  lances  with  the  streamers  on, 
And  on  their  steedsbent  forward  I    GodforSpain ! 
The  first  bright  sparks  of  battle  have  been  struck 
From  spear  to  spear,  across  the  gleaming  field ! — 
There  is  no  sight  on  which  the  blue  sky  looks 
To  match  with  this  !    'Tis  not  the  gallant  crests. 
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Kor  boimen  with  their  glorious  blazonry; 
The  Teiy  nature  and  high  soul  of  man 
Doth  now  reveal  itself  I 

Con.  Oh,  naao  me  up. 
That  I  may  look  upon  the  noble  scene  I — 
It  will  not  be  I^That  this  dull  mist  would  pass 
Amomentfrommysightl    Whenoerosethatshout, 
As  in  fierce  triumph  1 

Jffer,  (datping  hi$  hands,)  Must  I  look  on  tlusl 
The  banner  sinks — *iiB  taken  ! 

GofL  Whosel 

JEfar,  Castile's! 

Gon.  OOod  of  Battles! 

EUn,  Calm  thy  noble  heart; 
Thou  wilt  not  pass  away  without  thy  meed. 
Nay,  rest  thee  on  my  bosom. 

Ber,  Cheer  thee  yet  1 
Our  knights  hare  spurred  to  rescue.    There  is  now 
A  whirl,  a  mingling  of  all  terrible  things, 
Tet  more  appalling  than  the  fierce  distinctness 
Wherewith  they  moved  before !    I  see  tall  plumes 
All  wildly  tos^  o'er  the  battle's  tide, 
Sway'd  by  the  wrathful  motion,  and  the  press 
Of  desperate  men,  as  cedar  boughs  by  storms. 
Many  a  white  streamer  there  is  dyed  with  blood. 
Many  a  fidse  corslet  broken,  many  a  shield 
Pierced  through  I    Now,  shout  for  Santiago,  shout! 
Lo  !  javelins  with  a  moment's  brightness  cleave 
The  thickening  dust,  and  barded  steeds  go  dovm 
With  their  hehn'd  riders  I    Who,  but  One,  can  tell 
How  spirits  part  amidst  that  fearful  rush 
And  trampling-on  of  furious  multitudes  t 

Gon.  Thou'rt  silent  I — See'st  thou  more  1    My 
soul  grows  dark. 

Her,  And  dark  and  troubled,  as  an  angry  sea, 
Dashing  some  gallant  armament  in  scorn 
Against  its  rocks,  is  all  on  which  I  gaze  I 
I  can  but  tell  thee  how  tail  spears  are  crosrf'd. 
And  lances  seem  to  shiver,  and  proud  helms 
To  lighten  with  the  stroke !    But  round  the  spot 
Where,  like  a  storm-fell'd  mast,  our  standard  sank, 
The  heart  of  battle  bums. 

Oon»  Where  is  that  spot? 

ffer.  It  is  beneath  the  lonely  tuft  of  palms, 
That  lift  their  green  heads  o'er  the  tumult  still. 
In  calm  and  stately  grace. 

6bn.  I%«rs  didst  thou  say  1 

Then  Qod  is  with  us,  and  we  fnust  prevail  I 

For  on  that  spot  they  died:  my  children's  blood 

Galls  on  th'  avenger  thence ! 

■ 

>  Thii  eiraiiDflanoe  !■  recorded  of  King  Don  Xltonao,  the 
lilt  oC  that  name.  He  wnt  to  the  Cid*!  tomb  for  the  cro« 
whkh  that  warrior  wae  aoeustomed  to  wear  upon  hit  breast 


Mm.  They  peiish'd  there ! 
— ^And  the  bright  locks  that  waved  so  joyously 
To  the  free  winds,  lay  trampled  and  defiled 
Even  on  that  place  of  death  I    O  Merciful ! 
Hush  the  dark  thought  within  me ! 

ffer.  (vnth  $udden  exultation.)  Who  is  he, 
On  the  white  steed,  and  with  the  castled  helm. 
And  ^e  gold-breider'd  mantle,  which  doth  float 
E'en  like  a  sunny  cloud  above  the  fight ;  [jgleams 
And  the  pale  cress,  which  from  his  breast-plate 
With  star-like  radiance  1 

Qon.  {eagerly.)  Didst  thou  say  the  cross  1 

Her,  On  his  mail'd  bosom  shines  a  broad  white 
cross, 
And  lus  long  plumage  through  the  dark'ning  air 
Streams  like  a  snow-wreath. 

Chn.  That  should  be — 

Her.  The  king  I 
Was  it  not  told  to  us  how  he  sent,  of  late. 
To  the  Cid's  tomb,  e'en  for  the  silver  cross. 
Which  he  who  slumbers  there  was  wont  to  bind 
O'er  his  brave  heart  in  fight  1^ 

Chn.  (springing  vp  joyfully.)  My  king  t  my  king  ! 
Now  all  good  saints  for  Spain  1    My  noble  king  I 
And  thou  art  there  I    That  I  might  look  once  more 
Upon  thy  fiice  1    But  yet  I  thank  thee,  heaven  ! 
That  thou  hast  sent  him,  from  my  dying  hands 
Thus  to  receive  his  city  I 

[He  dnki  hack  into  Elmina's  arms. 

Her.  He  hath  clear'd 
A  pathway  midst  the  combat,  and  the  light 
Follows  his  chaiige  through  yon  close  living  mass, 
E'en  as  a  gleam  on  some  proud  vessel's  wake 
Along  the  stormy  waters  I    *TiB  redeem'd — 
The  castled  banner ;  it  is  flung  once  more. 
In  joy  and  glory,  to  the  sweeping  winds  ! 
There  seemsawavering  through  thePaynimhosts-^ 
CastQe  doth  press  them  sore — ^now,  now  rejoice  t 

Oon,  What  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Her.  Abdullah  falls  !    He  fblls  ! 
The  man  of  blood ! — ^the  spoiler ! — he  hath  sunk 
In  our  king's  path  1    Well  hath  that  royal  sword 
Avenged  thy  cause,  Gkmzalez  1 

They  give  way. 
The  Crescent's  van  is  broken  !    On  the  lulls. 
And  the  dark  pine-woods,  may  the  infidel 
Call  vainly,  in  his  agony  of  fear. 
To  cover  him  fh>m  vengeance !    Lo  !  they  fly ! 
They  of  the  forest  and  the  wilderness 
Are  scattered,  e'en  as  leaves  upon  the  wind ! 


when  he  went  to  battle,  and  had  it  made  Into  one  for  himeelf, 
"  becaoae  of  the  &ith  which  he  had,  that  through  It  he 
■hould  obtain  the  victory."— Soin-nav's  Chronkkqfl^  C(d. 
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Woe  to  the  sons  of  Airic  I    Let  the  plains. 
And  the  vine  mountains,  and  Hesperian  seas. 
Take  their  dead  unto  them ! — ^thathlood  shall  wash 
Our  soil  from  stains  of  bondage. 

Cfon,  {cMemptitig  to  raise  himself.)  Set  me  free  ! 
Come  with  me  forth,  for  I  must  greet  my  king, 
After  his  battle-field  1 

Her,  Oh,  blest  in  death  I 
Chosen  of  heaven,  farewell  1    Look  on  the  Cross, 
And  part  from  earth  in  peace  i 

Oon.  Now,  charge  once  more  I 
Qod  is  with  Spain,  and  Santiago's  sword 
Is  reddening  all  the  air  !    Shout  forth  "Castile  !** 
The  day  is  ours  !    I  go ;  but  fear  ye  not  I 
For  Afric's  lance  is  broken,  and  my  sons 
Have  won  their  first  good  field  !  [ffe  dies. 

Elm.  Look  on  me  yet ! 
Speak  one  fiirewell,  my  husband  I — ^must  thy  voice 
Enter  my  soul  no  more  1    Thine  eye  is  fix'd — 
Now  is  my  life  uprooted — and  'tis  welL 

[A  sound  of  triumphant  music  is  heard,  and  m^my 
Castilian  Knights  and  Soldiers  enter.] 

A  Cit,  Hush  your  triumphal  sounds/ although 
ye  come 
£*en  as  deliverers  !    But  the  noble  dead,  [hearts 
And  those  that  mourn  them,  claim  from  human 
Deep  silent  reverence. 

[critical  annotations  on  THS  "  BISOB  or  VAl.XNCIA.'* 

"Of  *T1m  Siege  of  Valencia'  we  any  little,  for  we  by  no  meana 
consider  it  as  tlie  happiest  of  Mrs  Hemans'a  efforts.  Not 
that  it  does  not  contain,  nay,  abound  with  fine  passages ;  biit 
the  whole  wants  vigour,  coherence,  and  compression.  Tlie 
story  is  meagre,  and  tiie  dialogue  too  difhse."— 2%«  Rbv.  Db 
HoRBHBAD  in  ConttabkTi  Magazine/or  September  1823. 

••The  *TaIes  and  Historic  Scenes,'  *The  Sceptic,'  'The 
Welsh  Melodies,'  'The  Siege  of  Valencia.'and  'Tlie  Vespers  of 
Palermo,'  **  says  Delta, "  may  all  be  referred  to  this  epoch  of  her 
literary  career,  and  are  characterised  by  beauties  of  a  high  and 
peculiar  stamp.  With  reference  to  the  two  latter,  it  must  be 
owned,  that  if  the  genius  of  Mrs  Hetnans  was  not  essentially 
dramatic,  yet  that  both  abound  with  high  and  magnificent 
bursts  of  poetry.  It  was  not  easy  to  adapt  her  fine  taste  and 
uniformly  high-toned  sentiment  to  tiie  varied  aspects  of  life 
and  character  necessary  to  the  success  of  scenic  exhibition  ; 
and  she  must  have  been  aware  of  tlie  difficulties  that  sur- 
rounded her  in  that  path.  If  these  cannot,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  successful  tragedies,  th^  hold  their  places  as 
dramatic  iK>ems  of  rich  and  rare  poetic  beauty.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  diiHcult,  from  the  whole  range  of  Mrs  Hemans's 
writings,  to  select  any  thing  more  exquisitely  conceived,  more 
skilftilly  managed,  or  more  energetically  written,  than  the 
Monk's  tale  in  'The  Siege  of  Valencia.'  The  description  of  his 
son,  in  which  he  dwells  with  parental  enthusiasm  on  his 
boyish  beauty  and  accomplishments— of  his  horror  at  that 
son's  renunciation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  leaguhag  with 
the  infldel — and  of  the  twilight  encounter,  in  which  he  took 
the  life  of  his  own  giving— are  all  worked  out  in  the  loftiest 
spirit  of  poetry."— JS»£^rapA<ca^  Memoir,  p.  16-17. 


JBlm,  (rising  proudly.)  No,  vrrtSl  fortti«  Castfle  ! 
Thy  trumpet  music,  till  the  seas  and  heavenfl^ 
And  the  deep  hills,  give  every  stormy  note 
Echoes  to  ring  through  Spain  1    How;  know  ye  not 
That  all  arrayed  for  triumph,  orown'd  and  robed 
With  the  strong  spirit  which  hath  saved  the  land. 
E'en  now  a  conqueror  to  his  rest  is  gone  t 
Fear  not  to  break  that  sleep,  but  let  the  wind 
Swell  on  with  victory's  shout  I — Be  will  not  hear — 
Hath  earth  a  sound  more  sad  1 

Her.  Lift  ye  the  dead. 
And  bear  him  with  the  banner  of  his  race 
Waving  above  him  proudly,  as  it  waved 
O'er  the  Cid's  battles,  to  the  tomb  wherein 
His  warrior  sires  are  gather'd.   \TheyraiMihehody. 

Elm,  Ay,  'tis  thus 
Thou  shouldst  be  honour'd !    And  I  follow  thee^ 
With  an  unfaltering  and  a  lolfy  step, 
To  that  last  home  of  glory.    She  that  wears 
In  her  deep  heart  the  memory  of  thy  love,  [Qod 
Shall  thence  draw  strength  for  all  things;  till  the 
Whose  hand  around  her  hath  unpeopled  earth« 
Looking  upon  her  still  and  chasten'd  sotd. 
Call  it  once  more  to  thine  ! 

{To  the  CastUians.)  Awake,  I  say  ! 

Tambour  and  trumpet,  wake  !  And  let  the  land 
Through  all  her  mountains  hear  your  funeral  peaL 
— So  should  a  hero  pass  to  his  repose. 

[ExewUomnes, 

**  'The  Siege  of  Valencia,'  'The  Last  Constantlne,'  and  other 
poems,  were  publlihed  in  the  course  of  the  year  1823.  Thia 
volume  was  marked  by  more  distinct  evidences  of  originality 
than  any  of  Mrs  Hemans's  previous  worin.  None  of  her 
after  poems  contain  finer  bursts  of  strong,  torld,  indignant 
poetry  than  'The  8i^^  of  Valencia ;'  its  story— a  thrHUng  con- 
flict between  maternal  love  and  the  inflexible  spirit  of  chival- 
rous honour— afforded  to  her  an  admirable  opportunity  of 
giving  utteruce  to  the  two  master  interests  (tf  ber  mind. 
It  is  a  tale  that  wiU  bear  a  second  reading— thoni^,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  'The  Vespers  of  FftIermo»' 
somewhat  of  a  monotony  of  colouring  Is  thrown  over  ita 
scenes  by  the  unchanged  employment  of  a  lofty  and  enriclied 
phraseotogy,  which  would  have  gained  in  emphasis  by  Its  b»- 
ing  more  sparingly  used.  Xlmena,  too,  aOgSowingand  heroic 
as  she  Is,  stirring  up  the  sinking  hearts  of  the  besieged  dtiaena 
with  her  battle-song  of  the  Cid,  and  dying  as  it  were  of  that 
strain  of  triumph — ^is  too  spiritual,  too  saintly,  wholly  to  carry 
away  the  qrmpathles.  Our  bnagination  is  kindled  by  her 
splendid,  hig^-toned  devotion— our  tears  are  callad  fbrth  by 
the  grief  of  ber  mother,  the  stately  Ehnlna,  broken  down, 
but  not  degraded,  by  the  agony  of  maternal  affection,  to 
connive  at  a  treachery  she  Is  too  noble  wholly  to  carry  throa^. 
Tlie  scenes  with  her  husband  are  admirable ;  some  of  her 
speeches  absolutely  startle  us  with  their  passfon  and  tntensity 
—the  following,  for  Instance : — 

'Lovsl  lovBl  thertsrs  ■oft  miles  and  ff8ntlawotdt,"*«Ce. 

— CHOKLSY'a  HemoriaU  afMrs  Hemant,  p.  11041. 

"  '  Tlte  Si^^  of  Valencia  '  is  a  dramatic  poem,  but  act 
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intMidcd  for  npnMntatioB.  TIm  itafy  b  extramaly  ihnple. 
Tbt  Moats,  who  bwlege  ValeDda*  take  the  two  loiit  oi  the 
Sovernor,  Gonalex,  captive,  as  they  oome  to  iridt  their  fitther, 
BnA  now  the  imnaon  demanded  for  them  is  the  surrender  of 
the  dty :  thej  are  to  die  If  the  place  is  not  yielded  op. 
Ehnina,  the  mother  of  the  boyi,  and  Ximena,  their  riiter, 
are  the  mnainlng  membem  of  a  fiunlly  to  whidi  ao  dreadfal 
ui  option  iianbmitted.  The  poem  ia  one  (tf  the  hig^tait  merit 
The  aobject  ii  of  great  dignity,  being  connected  with  the 
detaice  of  Spain  againit  the  Moon ;  and  at  tiie  mme  time  it 
Ii  of  the  greatest  tendemeiB,  ollSBring  a  ettooeMion  of  the  most 
moving  soeneB  that  can  be  imagined  to  oocw  in  the  boeom  of 
a  Ikmfly.  The  fiither  is  firm,  the  dan^^ter  is  heroic,  the 
mother  fidters.  She  finds  her  way  to  the  Moorish  camp,  sees 
her  children,  forms  her  plan  for  betraying  the  town,  and  then 
Is  not  able  to  conceal  her  grief  and  her  design  from  her  hus- 
band. He  immediately  sends  a  defiance  to  the  Moon,  his 
cfaUdrsn  are  broni^t  out  and  beheaded,  a  sortfe  is  made  from 
the  besieged  dty :  finally,  the  king  of  Spain  arrives  to  the 
rescue;  the  wrongs  of  GonsUex are  avenged ;  he  himself  dies 
In  victory ;  and  the  poem  doses  with  a  picture  ot  his  wife, 
moved  by  the  strongest  grief,  of  which  she  Is  yet  able  to  re- 
strain the  czpresston.  The  great  exoeUenee  of  the  poem  lies 
in  the  deseriptkm  of  the  struggle  between  the  consdousness 
of  duty  and  maternal  fondness.  We  believe  none  but  a 
mottur  oooM  have  written  it"— Pnoraasoa  Norton,  in 
North  AmeHean  Sariew  for  April  1827. 

*'  The  graoefol  powers  of  Mrs  Heroans  In  the  same  walk 
which  had  been  trodden  so  grandly  by  Miss  Baillie,  were 
manUiBSted  hi  her  *  Tespers  of  I'alenno,  and  her  *  Siege  of 
Yalettcta.*  The  latter  Is  a  noble  work,  and  as  a  poem  ranks 
with  her  highest  prodncttons,  though  it  is  filled  too  uniformly 
pertiape  with  the  spirit  of  her  own  mind,  to  be  very  distinc- 
tively dramatle.  It  has  indeed  variety,  but  leas  of  the  variety 
of  human  nature,  than  (tf  agodlike  and  exalted  nature,  whidi 
bdongs  to  few  among  mankind,  and  to  them,  pertiaps,  only 
In  strange  and  terrible  crises.  The  steadfastness  of  the  pater^ 
nal  i*Vfat«w ,  the  sterner  enthusfaum  of  the  priest,  the  mother's 
maddening  aflfeeUon,  and  the  gentle  heroism  of  the  mdan- 
cfaoty  Ximena  are  drawn  with  individuality,  but  it  is  the  in- 
divUnallty  of  a  oommon  greatness,  the  ^»parent  appropria- 
tion to  many  of  an  essence  really  the  sune  in  aO.  In  her 
own  heart  the  poetess  found  this  pure  essence;  and  when 


she  created  her  Christian  patriots  at  Valencia,  she  but  timns- 
farted  herself  into  a  new  dialect  of  manners  and  motivesL  OI 
this  one  elevated  materiel  she  has,  however,  made  fine  dra- 
matic use.  The  kuiguage,  whUe  faultless  in  its  measured 
music,  has  pasafam  to  awell  ita  cadences ;  the  loftiness  is  never 
languid :  and  the  flow  of  the  verse  Is  skilfully  broken  faito  the 
anfanated  abraptnesa  auitable  to  earnest  dialogue.  There  are 
many,  too,  of  thoee  sudden  glhnpees  of  profound  truth  In 
which  the  energy  of  paseion  seems  to  force  Its  rude  way,  in  a 
moment,  into  regions  of  the  heart  that  philosophy  would  take 
houn  to  survey  with  ita  technical  language  Thus,  when  the 
iron-hearted  monk  Is  tdllng  the  story  (tf  his  son's  disgrace,— ^ 

■  Klhdia.   h«  died  ? 
HjoufAma.  Not  m  ! 
— Dcaihl  dcefhl    Wkjr,  sarth  dMmld  bt  e  pttadte 
To  make  thrt  namo  mt  tmrtial  I    Hadhediod, 
With  hit  joang  ten*  aboat  htan  ttr  a  diroad, 
I  had  not  iMm'd  the  ml^l  otaganj 

Tobrlaff  pfoad  natttiMlowl    Koihefeneff 

Why  do  I  tell  thM  thin?    What  right  ba«l  ihou 
To  kam  hoir  paM'd  tha  i^ory  from  my  hooM  ? 
YctUalfln.    Hefinaookmal    He  that  wu 
At  mine  own  toul  ftwaook  ma  !— trampled  o'«r 
Thaathatofhlatlrttl— ^,  leasoad  himialf 
Evan  wtth  the  Infldal,  tbt  enrit  of  Spain  { 
Aad,  fbr  the  dark  ejw  of  a  Hoeriih  maid, 
ll^ared  hit  ftith,  hit  God  I    IToir,  talk  of  death ! ' 

**  The  whole  of  the  scene  to  which  the  passage  bdongs.  Is 
moulded  in  the  highest  spirit  of  tragic  verse.  The  bewilder- 
ment of  tiie  mother  betrayed  into  guilt  by  overpowering  alTeo- 
tfon,  and  the  death  of  the  beautifol  enthusiast  Xbnena,  are 
sketdied  in  a  style  of  excellence  little  inferior ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar powers  of  Mrs  Hemans'a  poetry,  leas  dramatic  than  dedb- 
matory,  have  ftill  scope  in  the  spMt-etiiring  address  of  the 
latter  to  the  fiUnting  hoetof  Valencia,  as  she  lifts  in  her  own 
ancient  dty  the  banner  of  the  Cid,  and  reoounta  the  aublime 
legend  of  hia  martial  buriaL  Spain  and  its  romances  formed 
the  darling  theme  of  Mrs  Hemans'a  muse ;  and  before  leaving 
the  subject,  she  givee  us  her  magnificent  aeries  of  baBads,  the 
**  Songsof  the  Cid,"  whkh  meet  us  at  the  doae  of  the  drama, 
as  if  to  form  an  appropriate  dunus  to  the  whole."— William 
▲KCHsa  BvTLBa,  Introductorp  Notice  to  National  Lyrict 
and Sonffi/or Music    Dublin:  18S&] 
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FOUKDCD  09  AH  ARABIAN  AlOBODOTS. 

AwAT  I  though  still  thy  sword  is  red 

With  life-blood  from  my  sire, 
Ko  drop  of  thine  may  now  be  shed 

To  quench  my  bosom's  fire ; 
Though  on  my  heart  'twould  fall  more  blest 
Than  dews  upon  the  desert's  breast 


rye  sought  thee  midst  the  sons  of  men, 
Through  the  wide  city's  fimes ; 

Fye  sought  thee  by  the  lion's  den, 
O'er  pathless,  boundless  plains ; 

No  step  that  mark'd  the  burning  waste. 

But  mine  its  lonely  course  hath  traced. 

Thy  name  hath  been  a  baleful  spell, 

O'er  my  dark  spirit  cast ; 
No  thought  may  dream,  no  words  may  tell, 

What  there  unseen  hath  pass'd : 
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ThiB  wither'd  cheek,  this  faded  eye, 
Are  aealfl  of  thee — ^behold  1  and  fly  1 

Hath  not  my  cup  for  thee  been  poured 
Beneath  the  palm-tree's  shade  1 

Hath  not  soft  sleep  thy  frame  restored 
Within  my  dwelling  laidi 

What  though  imknown — ^yet  who  shall  rest 

Secure — ^if  not  the  Arab's  guest  1 

Haste  thee  I  and  leave  my  threshold-floor 

Inviolate  and  ptire  1 
Let  not  thy  presence  tempt  me  more, 

— ^Man  may  not  thus  endure  1 
Away  1  I  bear  a  fettered  arm, 
A  heart  that  bums — ^but  must  not  harm. 

Begone  !  outstrip  the  swift  gazelle  ! 

The  wind  in  speed  subdue  1 
Fear  cannot  fly  so  swift,  so  well, 

As  vengeance  shall  pursue ; 
And  hate,  like  love  in  parting  pain. 
Smiles  o'er  one  hope — ^we  meet  again  I 

To-morrow — and  th*  avenger's  hand. 

The  warrior's  dart  is  free  I 
E'en  now,  no  spot  in  all  thy  land, 

Save  ihii,  had  shelter'd  thee ; 
Let  blood  the  monarch's  hall  profkne, — 
The  Arab's  tent  must  bear  no  stain  ! 

fly  I  may  the  desert's  fiery  blast 

Avoid  thy  secret  way  I 
And  sternly,  till  thy  steps  be  past. 

Its  whirlwinds  sleep  to-day  1 
I  would  not  that  thy  doom  should  be 
Aasign'd  by  heaven  to  aught  but  me. 


ALP-HORN  SONG. 

TRANBLATSD  FBOM  THB  OBaXAN  OV  TIBCK. 

What  dost  thou  here,  brave  Swiss  ^ 
Forgett'st  thou  thus  thy  native  clime — 
The  lovely  land  of  thy  bright  spring-time  1 
The  land  of  thy  home,  witii  its  free  delights. 
And  fresh  green  valleys  and  mountain  heights  ? 

Can  the  stranger's  yield  thee  bliss  1 

What  welcome  cheers  thee  now  1 
Dar'st  thou  lift  thine  eye  to  gaze  aroimd  1 


Where  are  the  peaks,  with  their  snow-wreaths 

crown'dl 
Where  is  the  song,  on  the  wild  winds  borne;, 
Or  the  ringing  peal  of  the  joyous  horn, 
Or  the  peaeant  8  fearless  brow  1 

But  thy  spirit  is  far  away  I 
Where  a  greeting  waits  thee  in  kindred  eyes, 
Where  the  white  Alps  look  through  thesunny  skies. 
With  the  low  senn-cabins,  and  pastures  free. 
And  the  sparkling  blue  of  the  gladersea, 

And  the  summits  dothed  with  day  I 

Back,  noble  child  of  Tell ! 
Back  to  the  wild  and  the  silent  glen. 
And  the  frtigal  board  of  peasant-men  ! 
Dost  thou  seek  the  friend,  the  loved  one,  here  1 — 
Away  I  not  a  true  Swiss  heart  is  near. 

Against  thine  own  to  swell ! 


THE  CBOSS  OF  THB  SOUTH. 


[The  beantUta]  ooniteDation  of  the  Croa  fii  Men  onl(j  in 
the  loathern  hemiq>here.  The  following  linee  an  aoppoied  to 
be  addrened  to  it  by  a  Spankh  tntveOer  in  Sooth  Amerioa.] 

In  the  silence  and  grandeur  of  midnight  I  tread. 
Where    savannahs    in    boimdlees  magnifioenoe 
spread,  [high. 

And  bearing  sublimely  their  snow-wreaths  on 
The  fiir  CordillerBS  unite  with  the  sky. 

The  fir-tree  waves  o'er  me,  the  fire-flies'  red  light 
With  its  quick-glandng  splendour  illumines  the 

night; 
And  I  read  in  each  tint  of  the  skies  and  the  earth. 
How  distant  my  steps  from  the  land  of  my  birth. 

But  to  thee,  as  thy  lode-stars  resplendently  bum 
In  their  dear  depths  of  blue,  with  devotion  I  turn, 
BrightCroasoftho  South !  andbeholding  thee  shine. 
Scarce  regret  the  loved  land  of  the  olive  and  vine. 

Thou  recallest  the  ages  when  first  o'er  the  main 
My  &thers  unfolded  the  ensign  of  Spain, 
And  planted  their  &ith  in  the  regions  that  see 
Its  unperishing  symbol  emblazon'd  in  thee. 

How  oft  in  their  course  o'er  the  oceans  unknown. 
Where  all  was  mysterious,  and  awful,  and  lone. 
Hath  their  spirit  been  cheered  by  thy  Ught,  when 

the  deep 
Beflected  its  brilliance  in  tremulous  sleep  I 
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As  the  Tision  that  rose  to  the  Lord  of  the  world,' 
When  first  his  bright  banner  of  iiedth  was  unfurl'd; 
Even  such,  to  the  heroes  of  Spain,  when  their  prow 
Made  the  billows  the  path  of  their  glory,  wert  thou. 

And  to  me,  as  I  trayersed  the  world  of  the  west, 
Through  deserts  of  beauty  in  stillness  that  rest; 
^y  forests  and  rivers  untamed  in  their  pride, 
Thy  hues  have  a  language,  thy  course  is  a  guide. 

Shine  on  I — ^my  own  land  is  a  far  distant  spot^ 
And  the  stars  of  thy  sphere  can  enlighten  it  not ; 
And  the  eyes  that  I  love,  though  e'en  now  they 
may  be  [thee ! 

O'er  the  finnament  wandering,  can  gaze  not  on 

But  thou  to  my  thoughts  art  a  pure-blazing  shrine, 
A  fount  of  bright  hopes  and  of  visions  divine ; 
And  my  soul,  as  an  eagle  exulting  and  firee. 
Soars  high  o'er  the  Andes  to  mingle  with  thee. 


THE  SLEEPER  OF  MARATHON. 

I  LAY  upon  the  solemn  plain. 

And  by  the  funeral  mound, 
Where  those  who  died  not  there  in  vain. 

Their  place  of  sleep  had  foxmd. 

Twas  silent  where  the  free  blood  gush'd. 
When  Persia  came  array'd — 

So  many  a  voice  had  there  been  huah'd. 
So  majoy  a  footstep  stay'd 

I  slumbered  on  the  lonely  spot 

So  sanctified  by  death ; 
I  slumber'd — but  my  rest  was  not 

As  theirs,  who  lay  beneath. 

For  on  my  dreams,  that  shadowy  hour. 
They  rose — ^the  chainless  dead — 

All  arm'd  they  sprang,  in  joy,  in  power, 
Up  from  their  grassy  bed. 

I  saw  their  spears,  on  that  red  field. 

Flash  as  in  time  gone  by — 
Chased  to  the  seas  without  his  shield, 

I  saw  the  Persian  fly. 

I  woke — ^the  sudden  trumpet's  blast 

Call'd  to  another  fight : 
Fh>m  visions  of  our  glorious  past. 

Who  doth  not  wake  in  might  1 
1  Conitontine. 


TO  MISS  F.  A.  L.  ON  HER  BIRTH-DAY. 

What  Wish  can  Friendship  form  for  thee. 
What  brighter  star  invoke  to  shine  1 — 

Thy  path  from  every  thorn  is  free, 
And  every  rose  is  thine  1 

Life  hath  no  purer  joy  in  store. 
Time  hath  no  sorrow  to  effiice ; 

Hope  cannot  paint  one  blessing  more 
Than  memory  can  retrace  1 

Some  hearts  a  boding  fear  might  own. 
Had  Fate  to  them  thy  portion  given. 

Since  many  an  eye,  by  tears  alone. 
Is  taught  to  gaze  on  heaven  ! 

And  there  are  virtues  oft  conceal'd. 
Till  roused  by  anguish  from  repose; 

As  odorous  trees  no  balm  will  yield. 
Till  from  their  wounds  it  flows.  ' 

But  fear  not  th«u  the  lesson  frau^t 
With  Sorrow's  chastening  power  to  know ; 

Thou  need'st  not  thus  be  stenily  taught 
"  To  melt  at  others'  woe." 

Then  still,  with  heart  as  blest,  as  wanD, 
Rejoice  thou  in  thy  lot  on  earth ; 

Ah  1  why  should  Virtue  dread  the  Harm, 
U  ivmbeamt  prove  her  worth  1 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  THE 
ALBUM  OF  THE  SAMK 

What  first  should  consecrate  as  thine. 
The  volume,  destuied  to  be  fraught 

With  many  a  sweet  and  playful  line. 
With  many  a  pure  and  pious  thought  ? 

It  should  be,  what  a  loftier  strain 
Perchance  lees  meetly  would  impart ; 

What  never  yet  was  pour'd  in  vain, — 
The  blessing  of  a  grateful  heart— 

For  kindness,  which  hath  soothed  the  hour 

Of  anxious  grief,  of  weary  pain. 
And  oft,  with  its  beguiling  power. 

Taught  languid  Hope  to  smile  again. 

Long  shall  that  fervent  blessing  rest 
On  thee  and  thine;  and,  heavenwards  bomSf 
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CSall  down  Buch  peace  to  soothe  thy  breast, 
Ab  thou  wouldst  bear  to  all  that  mourn. 


TO  THE  SAME; 

ON  THB  DEATH  OF  HER  MOTHEB. 

Sat  not  'tis  fruitless,  nature^s  holy  tear. 
Shed  by  affection  o'er  a  parent's  bier ! 
More  blest  than  dew  on  Hermon's  brow  that  falls. 
Each  drop  to  life  some  latent  virtue  calla^ 
Awakes  some  purer  hope,  ordain'd  to  rise. 
By  earthly  sozrow  strengthened  for  the  skies; 
Till  the  sad  hearty  whose  pangs  exalt  its  love. 
With  its  lost  treasure,  seeks  a  home — ^above. 

But  c^ef  will  claim  her  hour, — and  He  whose  eye 
Looks  pitying  down  on  nature's  agony. 
He,  in  whose  lore  the  righteous  calmly  sleep. 
Who  bids  us  hope,  forbids  us  not  to  weep  I 
He,  too,  hath  wept — and  sacred  be  the  woes 
Once  borne  by  Him,  their  inmost  source  who 

knows, 
Searches  each  wound,  and  bids  His  Spirit  bring 
Celestial  healing  on  its  dove-like  wing  I 

And  who  but  He  shall  soothe,  when  one  dread 

stroke 
Ties,  that  were  fibres  of  the  soul,  hath  broke  ? 
Oh !  well  may  those,  yet  lingering  here,  deplore 
The  vanished  light,  that  cheers  their  path  no  more ! 
Th'  Almighty  hand,  which  many  a  blessing  dealt. 
Sends  its  keen  arrows  not  to  be  unfelt  I 
By  fire  and  storm,  heaven  tzies  the  Chzistian's  worth. 
And  joy  departs^  to  wean  us  from  the  earth. 
Where  still  too  long,  with  beings  bom  to  die. 
Time  hath  dominion  o'er  Eternity. 

Tet  not  tiie  less,  o'er  all  the  heart  hath  lost^ 
Shall  Faith  rejoice,  when  Nature  grieves  the  most 
Then  comes  her  triumph  1  through  the  shadowy 

gloom. 
Her  star  in  glory  rises  from  the  tomb. 
Mounts  to  the  day-spring,  leaves  the  doud  below. 
And  gilds  the  tears  that  cease  not  yet  to  fiow  I 
Tes,  all  is  o'er  1  fear,  doubt,  sui^ense  are  fied — 
Let  brighter  thoughts  be  with  the  virtuous  dead  1 
The  final  ordeal  of  the  soul  is  past» 
And  the  pale  brow  is  seal'd  to  heaven  at  last  1  ^ 

1  **  Till  we  IwTBiMled  the  lenruiU  of  God  in  ttwir  ton- 
—HevdatUm, 


And  thou,  loved  spirit !  for  the  skies  matuzc^ 
Steadfibst  in  fiuth,  in  meek  devotion  pure ; 
Thou  that  didst  make  the  home  tiiy  presence 

bless'd 
Bright  with  the  sunshine  of  thy  gentle  breast* 
Where  peace  a  holy  dwelling-place  had  found. 
Whence  beam'd  her  smile  benignantly  around ; 
Thou,  that  to  bosoms  widow*d  and  bereft 
Dear,  precious  records  of  thy  worth  hast  left, 
The  treasured  gem  of  sorrowing  hearts  to  be. 
Till  heaven  recall  surviving  love  to  thee ! 

0  oherish'd  and  revered  1  £ond  memoiy  well 
On  thee,  with  sacred,  sad  delight,  may  dwell  1 
So  pure,  so  blest  thy  life,  that  Death  alone 
Could  make  more  perfect  happiness  thine  own. 
He  came :  thy  oup  of  joy,  serenely  bright. 
Full  to  the  last,  still  iiow'd  in  doudlfiss  light; 
He  came — an  angel,  bearing  frt>m  on  high 
The  all  it  wanted — ^Immortality.  1 


FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  GARCILASO  DE 

LA  YEOA. 

Divine  Eliza  I — since  the  sapphire  sky 
Thou  measur^st  now  on  angel  wings,  and  feet 
Sandall'd  with  immortality — oh,  why 
Of  me  foxgetfiil !    Wherefore  not  entreat 
To  hurry  on  the  time,  when  I  shall  see 
The  veil  of  mortal  being  rent  in  twain. 
And  smile  that  I  am  freel 

In  the  third  circle  of  that  happy  land. 
Shall  we  not  seek  together,  hand  in  hand. 
Another  lovelier  landscape,  a  new  plain, 
Other  romantic  streams  and  moimtains  blu^ 
And  other  vales^  and  a  new  shady  shore, 
When  I  may  rest,  and  ever  in  my  view 
Keep  thee,  without  the  terror  and  surprise 
Of  being  sundered  more  1 


FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  SANNAZABO. 

Oh  I  pure  and  blessed  soul. 

That,  from  thy  clay's  control 
Escaped,  hast  sought  and  found  thy  native  sphen^ 

And  frt>m  thy  crystal  throne 

Look'st  down,  with  smiles  alone. 
On  this  vain  scene  of  mortal  hope  and  fear ; 
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Thy  htsppj  feet  have  trod 
The  stany  spangled  road, 

flocks  by  field  and  fountain  goiding ; 
And  from  their  erring  track 
Thou  chann'st  thy  shepherds  back. 
With  the  soft  mnsio  of  thy  gentle  chiding. 

Oh  f  who  shall  Death  withstand— 

Death,  whose  impartial  hand 
Levels  the  lowest  plant  and  loftiest  pine  I 

When  shall  our  ears  again 

Dzink  in  so  sweet  a  strain. 
Our  ^es  behold  so  fiir  a  form  as  thine ! 


AFFEARAKCE  OF  THB  SPIRIT  OF  THE 
CAPE  TO  YASCO  DE  QAMA. 

(YmAJfaULTBS  FBOM  TUU  FIFTH  BOOK  OF  THB  LIfUAO  OF 

CAMOHim) 

PBOFmoxn  winds  our  dazing  bark  impell'd 
O'er  seas  which  mortal  ne'er  till  then  beheld. 
When  as  one  eve,  devoid  of  care^  we  stood 
Watching  the  prow  glide  swiftly  through  the  flood, 
Hi(^  o'er  our  heads  arose  a  cloud  so  vast, 
O'er  sea  and  heaven  a  fearful  shado  it  cast : 
Awful,  imm«nne,  it  came  I  so  thick,  so  drear, 
Its  gloomy  grandeur  dhill'd  our  hearts  with  fear. 
And  the  daik  billow  heaved  with  distant  roar. 
Hoarse  as  if  bursting  on  some  rocky  shore. 

Thiill'd  withamaie,  I  cried,  "  Supernal  Power ! 
What  mean  the  omens  of  this  threatening  hour ! 
What  the  dread  mysteiy  of  this  ocean-dime. 
So  darkly  grand,  so  fearfully  sublime  t" 
Scaroe  had  I  spoke,  when  lo  1  a  mighty  form, 
Towez'd  through  the  gathering  shadows  of  the 

storm; 
Of  rude  proportions  and  gigantic  size, 
Dark  features,  rugged  beard,  and  deep-sunk  eyes ; 
Fierce  was  his  gesture,  and  his  trossos  flew. 
Sable  his  lipsi,  and  earthly  pale  his  hue. 
Well  may  I  tell  thee  that  his  hmbs  and  height, 
In  vast  dimensions  and  stupendous  might, 
Surpas^d  that  wonder,  once  the  sculptor^s  boasts 
The  proud  Colossus  of  the  Rhodian  coast 
Deep  was  his  voice— in  hollow  tones  he  spoke, 
As  if  from  ocean's  inmost  caves  they  broke ; 
And  but  that  form  to  view,  that  voice  to  hear. 
Spread  o'er  our  flesh  and  hair  cold  deadly  thrills 

of  fear. 


"O  daring  band  T  he  cried,  "flur,  fiur  mora  bold 
Than  all  whose  deeds  recording  ftme  has  told ; 
Adventurous  spirits  I  whom  no  bounds  of  fear 
Can  teach  one  pause  in  rapine's  fierce  career ; 
Since,  bursting  thus  the  barriers  of  the  main, 
Te  daro  to  violate  my  lonely  reign, 
Whero,  till  this  moment,  from  the  birth  of  time. 
No  sail  e'er  broke  the  solitude  sublime ; 
Since  thus  ye  pierce  the  veil  by  Naturo  thrown 
O'er  the  daric  secrets  of  the  Deep  Unknown, 
Ne'er  yet  reveal'd  to  aught  of  mortal  birth, 
Howe'er  supreme  in  power,  unmatch'd  in  worth — 
Hear  fh>m  my  lips  what  chastisements  of  fiite. 
Bash,  bold  intruders  t  on  your  course  await  1 
What  countless  perils^  woes  of  darkest  hue, 
Haunt  the  vast  main  and  shores  your  arms  must 
yet  subdue  I 

"Know  thato'er  every  bark,  whose  fearless  helm 
Invades^  like  youn^  this  wide  mysterious  realm. 
Unmeasured  ills  my  arm  in  wrath  shall  pour. 
And  guard  with  storms  my  own  terrific  shore  t 
And  on  the  fieet^  which  first  presumes  to  brave 
The  dangers  throned  on  this  tempestuous  wave, 
Shall  vengeance  bursty  ere  yet  a  warning  fear. 
Have  time  to  prophesy  destruction  near  1 

"  Tes,  desperate  band  1  if  right  my  hopes  divine, 
Revenge,  fierce,  Aill,  unequall'd,  shall  be  mine ! 
Urge  yoiur  bold  prow,  pursueyourventurouB  way — 
Fain,  Havoc,  Ruin,  wait  their  destined  prey  1 
And  your  proud  vessel^,  year  by  year,  shall  find 
(If  no  fidse  dreams  delude  my  prescient  mind) 
My  wrath  so  dread  in  many  a  &tal  storm. 
Death  shall  be  deem'd  misfortune's  mildest  form. 


"Lo !  where  my  victim  comes ! — of  noble  birth. 
Of  cultured  genius,  and  exalted  worth. 
With  her,^  his  best  bebved,  in  all  her  charms, 
Pride  of  his  heart,  and  treasure  of  his  aims  ! 
From  foaming  waves,  from  raging  winds  they  fly. 
Spared  for  revenge,  reserredfor  agony  I 
Oh !  dark  the  ftte  that  calls  them  from  thgir  home» 
On  this  rude  shore,  my  savage  reign,  to  roam. 
And  sternly  saves  them  from  a  billowy  tomb. 
For  woes  more  exquisite,  more  dreadfiil  doom  I 
— Tes  I  he  shall  see  the  offspring,  loved  in  vain» 
Pierced  with  keen  fiimine,  die  in  lingering  pain ; 
Shall  see  fierce  Caffires  every  garment  tear. 
From  her,  the  soft,  the  idolised,  the  frir ; 
Shall  see  those  limbs,  of  nature's  finest  mould. 
Bare  to  the  sultry  sun,  or  midnight  cold, 

1  Doo  EDiauuiiNld8  8oiMa,MMl  bis  wife,  liMDomdtBlu 
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And,  in  long  wanderings  o'er  a  desert  land. 
Those  tender  feet  imprint  the  scorching  sand. 

"  Yet  more,  yet  deeper  woe,  shall  those  behold 
Who  live  through  toils  unequall*d  and  untold ! 
On  the  wild  shore,  beneath  the  burning  sky. 
The  hapless  pair,  exhausted,  sink  to  die  1 
Bedew  the  rock  with  tears  of  pain  intense. 
Of  bitterest  anguish,  thrilling  eveiy  sense; 
TUl  in  one  last  embrace,  with  mortal  throes^ 
Their  struggling  spirits  mount  from  ang»iiah  to 
repose !" 

As  the  dark  phantom  sternly  thus  portray'd 
Our  future  ills,  in  Horror^s  deepest  shade, — 
"  Who  then  art  e^our  I  cried.  "  Dread  bdng,  tell 
Each  sense  thus  bending  in  amaaement's  spell ! " 
— ^With  fearful  shriek,  £Eur  echoing  o*er  the  tide, 
Writhing  his  Ups  and  eyes,  he  thus  replied : 
"  Behold  the  genius  of  that  secret  shore 
Where  the  wind  rages  and  the  billows  roar — 
That  stormy  Cape,  for  ages  mine  alone, 
To  Pompey,  Stnibo,  Pliny,  all  unknown  ! 
Far  to  the  southern  pole  my  throne  extends, 
That  liidden  rock,  which  Afric's  region  ends. 
Behold  that  spirit,  whose  avenging  mighty 
Whose  fiercest  wrath  your  daring  deeds  excite.** 

Thus  haying  said,  with  strange,  terrific  cries, 
The  giant-spectre  Tanish'd  from  our  ^es ; 
In  sable  clouds  diasolYed — ^while  fiir  around. 
Dark  ocean's  heaTing  realms  his  parting  yells 
resound ! 


A  DIRQE. 

Weep  for  the  early  lost  1 — 
How  many  flowers  were  mingled  in  the  crown 
Thus,  with  the  lovely,  to  the  grave  gone  down. 

E'en  when  life  promised  most  t 
How  many  hopes  have  withered  I    They  that  bow 
To  heaven's  dread  will,  feel  all  its  mysteries  now. 

Did  the  young  mother^s  eye 
Behold  her  child,  and  close  upon  the  day. 
Ere  from  its  glance  th*  awakening  spirit's  lay 

In  sunshine  could  reply  1 
— Then  look  for  clouds  to  dim  the  fiurest  mom  ! 
Oh  I  strong  Ib  fiiith,  if  woe  like  this  be  borne. 

For  there  is  hush'd  on  earth 
A  voice  of  gladness — ^there  is  veil'd  a  face, 


Whose  parting  leaves  a  dariL  and  silent  place 

By  the  once-joyous  hearth : 
Asmile  hath  pass'd,  which  fill'd  its  home  with  lig^t) 
A  soul,  whose  beauty  made  that  smile  so  bright ! 

But  there  ii  power  with  fiiith  f 
Power,  e'en  thou^  nature  o'er  the  untimely  grave 
Must  weep,  when  God  resumes  the  gem  He  gave; 

For  sorrow  comes  of  Death, 
And  with  a  yearning  heart  we  linger  on,    [gone ! 
When  they,  whose  glance  unlock'd  its  founts,  are 

But  gloiy  from  the  dust^ 
And  praise  to  Him,  the  merciful,  for  those 
On  whose  bright  memory  love  may  still  repose 

With  an  immortal  trust ! 
Praise  for  the  dead,  who  leave  us,  when  they  part. 
Such  hope  as  she  hath  left — "  the  pure  in  heart  V 

1823. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HORACE. 

TO  VENUa 

BOOK  I.,  ODE  ZZX. 

Oh  I  leave  thine  own  loved  isle. 
Bright  Queen  of  Cyprus  and  the  Paphian  shores  ! 

And  here  in  Qlyoera's  fiiir  temple  smile, 
Where  vows  and  incense  lavishly  she  pours. 

Waft  here  thy  glowing  son ; 
Bring  Hermes;  let  the  Nymphs  thypath  suiround. 

And  youth,  unlovely  till  thy  gifts  be  won. 
And  the  light  Graces  with  the  zone  unbound. 


TO  HIS  ATTENDANT. 

BOOK  L,  ODE  XULVIiL 

I  BATE  the  Persian^s  costly  pride : 
The  wreatha  with  bands  of  linden  tied- 

These,  boy,  delight  me  not ; 
Nor  where  the  lingering  roses  bide 

Seek  thou  for  me  the  spot. 
For  me  be  naught  but  myrtle  twined — 
The  modest  myrtle,  sweet  to  bind 

Alike  thy  brows  and  mine. 
While  thus  I  quaff  the  bowl,  reclined 

Beneath  th'  o'erarching  vine. 
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TO  DELIUa 

BOOK  IL,  ODB  HL 

FiBM  be  thy  soul ! — serene  in  power. 

When  adverBe  fortune  clouds  the  sky; 
Undazzled  by  the  triumph's  hour. 

Since,  Delius,  thou  must  die- 
Alike,  -if  still  to  grief  resign'd. 

Or  if,  thiou^  festal  days,  'tis  thine 
To  quaff,  in  grassy  haunts  redined. 

The  old  Falernian  wine — 

Haunts  where  the  silvery  poplar-boughs 
Love  with  the  pine's  to  blend  on  high. 

And  some  clear  fountain  brightly  flows 
In  graceful  windings  by. 

There  be  the  rose  with  beauty  fraught. 
So  soon  to  fiEide,  so  brilliant  now; 

There  be  the  wine,  the  odours  brought, 
While  time  and  fiBKte  allow  \ 

For  thou,  resigning  to  thine  heir 

Thy  halls,  thy  bowers,  thy  treasured  store. 
Must  leave  that  home,  those  woodlands  fiur. 

On  yellow  Tiber's  shore. 

What  then  avails  it,  if  thou  trace 
From  InachuB  thy  glorious  linel 

Or,  sprung  from  some  ignoble  race. 
If  not  a  roof  be  thinel 

Since  the  dread  lot  for  all  must  leap 
Forth  from  the  dark  revolving  urn. 

And  we  must  tempt  the  gloomy  deep. 
Whence  exiles  ne'er  retuin. 


TO  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  BANDUSIA. 

BOOK  UL,  ODB  Xm. 

Oh!  worthy  fragrant  gifts  of  flowers  and  wine, 
Bandusian  founts  than  crystal  fiur  more  bright  I 


To-morrow  shall  a  sportive  kid  be  thinei,   [might : 
Whose  forehead  swells  with  horns  of  infimt 
Ev*n  now  of  love  and  war  he  dreams  in  vain, 
Doom'd  with  his  blood  thy  gelid  wave  to  stain. 

Let  the  red  dog-star  bum  1 — ^his  scorching  beam 
Fierce  in  resplendence  shall  molest  not  thee  I 

Still  sheltered  from  his  rays,  thy  banks,  fiiar  stream  f 
To  the  wild  flock  around  thee  wandering  free. 

And  the  tired  oxen  from  the  fiirrow'd  field. 

The  genial  freshness  of  their  breath  shall  yield. 

And  thou,  bri^t  fount !  ennobled  and  renown'd 
Shalt  by  thy  poet^s  votive  song  be  made; 

Thou  and  the  oak  with  deathless  verdure  crown'd. 
Whose  boughs,  a  pendant  canopy,  o'ershade 

Those  hollow  rocks,  whence,  murmuring  many  a 
tale, 

Thy  ft>*it»iwgr  watem  pour  upon  the  vale. 


TO  FAUNUa 
BOOK  nL,  ODE  zvm. 

Faubxtb  !  who  lovest  the  flying  nymphs  to  chase. 
Oh,  let  thy  steps  with  genial  influence  tread 

My  sunny  fields,  and  be  thy  fostering  grace 
Soft  on  my  nursling  groves  and  borders  shed ; 

If,  at  the  mellow  dosing  of  the  year, 

A  tender  kid  in  sacrifice  be  thine. 
Nor  fiiil  the  liberal  bowls  to  Venus  dear. 

Nor  douds  of  incense  to  thine  antique  shrine. 

Joyous  each  flook  in  meadow  herbage  plays. 
When  the  December  feast  returns  to  thee; 

Oalmly  the  oz  along  the  pasture  strays, 
With  festal  viUagers  frtmi  toil  set  free. 

Then  from  the  wolf  no  more  the  lambs  retreat, 
Then  shower  the  woods  to  thee  their  foliage 
round; 

And  the  glad  labotirer  triumphs  that  his  feet 
In  triple  dance  have  strud:  the  hated  ground. 
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DE  CHATILLON;  OE,  THE  CRUSADEES. 

A  TRAOBDY.i 

["Aboat  thto  time,  UnHemanswKa  engaged  in  the  oompodtion  of  another  tngedy,  entitled  'DeCkaUUcntOr,  JheOnuadeng* 
in  i^eh,  with  that  deferenoe  to /air  eritidam  which  she  was  alwajs  ready  to  avow,  and  to  act  upon,  ihe  made  it  her  porpoie  to 
attempt  a  more  comprened  ^yle  of  writing,  avoiding  that  redundanqr  <^  poetie  diction  which  had  been  oennred  as  the  pre- 
vailing Ihiilt  of  *  The  Veipen.'  It  may  poMibly  be  thought  that  In  the  oompoiition  hi  qneetion  ihe  hae  lUlen  into  the  oppocite 
extreme  of  want  of  elabcnration  ;  yet,  in  ita  present  state,  it  is,  perliaps,  scarody  amenable  to  critidsm-'for,  by  eome  strange 
accident,  ttie  fiiir  copy  transcribed  by  herself  was  either  destroyed  or  mislaid  in  some  of  her  sufaeequent  remoTals,  and  the  piece 
was  long  considered  as  utterly  lost.  Nearly  two  yean  after  her  death,  the  orighial  rou^  US.,  with  aO  its  hieroglyphleal  blots 
and  eiasares,  was  dlaooTered  amongst  a  mass  of  forgotten  papers ;  and  it  has  been  a  tadc  of  no  small  diifiealtj  to  decipher  it, 
and  complete  the  copy  now  first  given  to  the  world.  Allowances  must,  therefore,  be  made  for  the  disadvantages  under  whidi 
it  appeers,— ^us  deinlved  of  her  own  finishing  touches,  and  with  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  fiv  it  may  diSSer  from  the  oopgr 
10  nnaooountably  misting."— lf«nio<r,  p.  80-1.]  « 


DBAXATIB  FSB80K A 


RATifm  OB  Chatilu>w,  a  French  JBaron. 

AvKSR,  His  Brother. 

Mblsch,  J  Saracen  Emtr, 

HaiUfAii, 

Du 


IKMAll,  "k 

MoaiTAT,  /  ^»^J^- 


QAgron,A  Vaeeai  qf  Rainier't. 

Urbait,  a  Priest 

Sadi. 


Mokaima,  Jkmghter  iifMeledL 
EMffhis,  Argibs,  dUsens,  ^ 


ACTL 

SoxNB  L — Before  the  gates  of  a  eiiy  in  PaktUne. 

Urban,  Pbeebtb,  Citzzenb,  <U  the  gatee.    OiKen 
looking  from  ihe  wUle  above. 

Urb.  {to  a  dnzBif  on  the  waUa  above) 
Tou  see  their  lances  glistening  1    You  can  tell 
The  way  they  take  1 

CU.  Not  yet    Their  march  is  slow ; 
They  have  not  reach'd  the  jutting  diff,  where  first 
The  mountain  path  diyides. 

Urb.  And  nowl 

0U>  The  wood  out — 

Shuts  o'er  their  trade    Now  spears  are  flashing 
It  is  the  banner  of  De  ChatiUon. 
{Very  etow  and  moun^d  ndUtary  fn/uiie  witkouL) 
This  way  1  they  come  thia  way  I 

Urb.  All  holy  saints  [sounds 

Grant  that  they  pass  us  not  t  Those  martial 
Have  a  strange  tone  of  sadness  I  Harl;,  they  swell 
Proudly,  yet  full  of  sorrow. 

lUnasB  Ds  Chatillok  entere  tnih  hUghte, 
eoldiers,  Ac 

Welcome,  knights  I 
Ye  bring  us  timely  aid  t  men's  hearts  were  foil 
Of  doubt  and  terror.    Brave  De  ChatiUon  t 
True  soldier  of  the  Cross  I  I  welcome  thee ; 
I  greet  thee  with  all  blessing  i    Where  thou  art 
Tliere  is  deliveranoe ! 


BaL  (Jkending  to  reoAee  the  Priests  hkeskig.) 
Holy  man,  I  come 
From  a  lost  battle. 

Urb.  And  thou  bring'st  the  heart 
Whose  spirit  yields  not  to  defeat 

BaL  I  bring 
My  father^s  bier. 

Urb.  His  bier  f    I  marvel  not 
To  see  your  brow  thus  darken'd  I    And  he  died. 
As  he  had  lived,  m  armst 

BaL  {gloomily.)  Not,  not  in  arms — 
His  war-cry  had  been  silenced.    Have  ye  place 
Amidst  your  andent  knightly  sepulchres 
For  a  warrior  with  his  swordt    He  bade  me  boar 
His  dust  to  dumber  here. 

Urb.  And  it  diall  deep 
Bedde  our  noblest^  while  we  yet  can  call 
One  holy  place  our  own  I    Heard  you,  my  lord. 
That  the  fierce  Ealed's  host  is  on  its  march 
Against  our  dty  f  [know  ! 

Bai.  {ioitheudden  exultation.)  That  were  joy  to 
That  were  proud  joy  1 — ^Who  told  it  t— there's  a 

weight 
That  must  be  heaved  from  off  my  troubled  heart 
By  the  strong  tide  of  battle!    Kaled  !— ay, 
A  gallant  name  !   How  heard  yon  1 

Urb.  Nay,  it  seem'd 
As  if  a  breeze  first  bore  the  rumour  in. 
I  know  not  how  it  rose ;  but  now  it  comes 
Like  fearful  truth,  and  we  were  sad,  thus  left 

1  Fint  published  in  Edition  of  Colleeted  Works,  toL  hr 
1840. 
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Hopeleis  of  aid  or  ooniuel — iOl  we  aaw 

MaL  (AcuCt/y.)  Ton  have  my  brother  here  1 
Urh.  {wUhembarraumeiU.)  We  have ;  but  he- 


JZoi  But  he — but  he ! — ^Aymer  de  ChatUlon  t 
The  fiery  knight— the  very  aool  o'  the  field— 
Kushing  on  danger  with  the  joyous  step 
Of  a  hunter  o'er  the  hills  I— is  that  a  tone 
Wherewith  to  speak  of  him  f    I  heard  a  tale — 
If  it  be  troe — ^nay,  tell  me  t 

IMt.  He  is  here : 
Ask  him  to  tell  thee. 

jRai.  If  that  tale  be  true 

{Be  twnu  tuddenly  to  hit  eomptmhm.) 
— ^Follow  me,  give  the  noble  dead  his  rites. 
And  we  will  have  our  day  of  vengeanoe  jet, 
Soldiers  and  friends!  [Extuniomnet, 


ScxKB  IL—A  HflU  €f  Orienttd  ardiUecture, 
opening  upon  gardene.    A  fowniain  in  the  centre. 

AtXSR  DB  CHATILLOITy  MOBAIMA. 

Mor.  amending  over  a  comcA  on  whiA  her  brother 

ittUqping.) 
He  sleeps  so  calmly  now ;  the  soft  wind  here 
Brings  in  such  lulling  sounds  1    Nay,  think  younot 
This  slumber  will  restore  himi    See  you  not 
His  cheek's  fiunt  glow  1  [gave 

Aym.  {turning  away,)  It  was  my  sword  which 
The  wound  he  dies  fi:om  t 

Mor.  Dies  fi:om  1  say  not  sol 
The  brother  of  my  childhood  and  my  youth. 
My  heart's  first  friend! — Oh!  I  have  bem  too  weak, 
I  have  delay'd  too  long  I    Se  could  not  sue. 
He  bade  me  urge  the  prayer  he  would  not  speak. 
And  I  withheld  it !    Christian,  set  us  free  I 
Tou  have  been  gentle  with  us  I  'tis  the  weight. 
The  bitter  feeling,  of  captivity 
Which  preys  upon  his  life  I 

Aym,  Tou  would  go  hence  1 

Mor.  For  Aw  sake! 

Aym,  Tou  would  leave  me !  'TIS  too  late ! 
Tou  see  it  not — you  know  not,  that  your  voice 
Hath  power  in  its  lowmoumfrilness  to  shake 
Mine  inmost  soulY — ^that  you  but  look  on  me, 
With  the  soft  darkness  of  your  earnest  eyes, 
And  bid  the  world  fiule  from  me,  and  call  up 
A  thousand  passionate  dreams,  which  wrap  my  life 
As  with  a  troubled  doudt    The  very  sound 
Of  your  light  step  hath  made  my  heart  o'erflow, 
Even  unto  aching,  with  the  sudden  gush 
Of  itsdeep  tendMiieas!    Touknowit  nott 
— Moraima ! — speak  to  me  I  [weep ' 

Mor,  {covering  henelf  vith  her  veH)  I  can  but 


Is  it  even  so  T— this  love  was  bom  for  tears  I 
Ajmer !  I  can  but  weep  I  {going  to  leave  him,  he 
detaine  her,)  [aims ; 

Aym,  Hear  me,  yet  hear  me  I    I  was  reared  in 
And  the  proud  blast  of  trumpets,  and  the  shouts 
Of  bannered  armies — these  were  joy  to.  me. 
Enough  of  joy  I    TUl  you ! — I  look'd  on  you — 
We  met  where  swords  were  flashing,  and  the  li^t 
Of  burning  towers  glared  wildly  on  the  stain — 
And  then 

Mor,  (hurriedly,)  Tea !  then  you  saved  me ! 

Aym,  Then  I  knew. 
At  once,  what  springs  of  deeper  happiness 
Lay  &r  within  my  soul ;  and  they  burst  forth 
Troubled  and  dash'd  with  fear->yet  sweet!    I 

loved! 
Moraima !  leave  me  not ! 

Mor,  For «•  to  love! 
Oh !  is't  not  taking  sorrow  to  our  hearts^ 
Binding  her  therel    I  know  not  what  I  say ! 
How  shall  I  look  upon  my  brother  1    Hark ! 
Did  he  not  calll  {the  goet  yptothe  couch.) 

Aym,  Am  I  belovedt    She  wept 
With  a  full  heart  1    I  am  1  and  such  deep  joy 
Is  found  on  earth !    If  I  should  lose  her  now! 

If  aught \em  attendant  entert, 

{To  attendant)  Tou  seek  me!— why  is  this t 

AU.  My  lord. 
Tour  brother  and  his  knights 

Aym,  Here!  are  they  herel 
The  knights — ^my  brother,  aaidst  thoul 

Att.  Tee,  my  lord. 
And  he  would  speak  with  you. 

Aym.  I  see->I  know —  ['tis  vain, 

{To  ottendanL)  Leave  me!  I  know  why  he  is  come : 
They  shall  not  part  us ! 

{Looking  bads  on  Moraima  at  he  goa  out^ 
What  a  silent  grace 
Floatsroundher  form!   Th^shall  not  partus!  no ! 

\Eadl — Scene  dotet. 


SoEirB  m. — A  tquare  qfthe  city — a  churdi  in  the 

badsgroumd, 

RAnriBB  DB  Chatilloit. 

Rai.  {waiting  to  and  fro  impatiently.) 
And  now,  too !  now !   My  fiither  unavenged. 
Our  holy  places  threaten'd,  every  heart 
Taak*d  to  its  strength  I    A  kni^t  of  FiBlestine 
Now  to  turn  dreamer,  to  melt  down  his  soul 
In  love-lorn  sighs ;  and  for  an  infidel ! 
— ^Will  he  lift  up  his  eyes  to  look  on  mine? 
Will  he  not ^hush  I 
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Atusb  enters,    {They  look  on  each  otKer  for  a 
moment  without  tpeaking.) 

Bai,  {wppreuing  hie  emotion.)    So   brothers 
meet !    You  know 
Wherefore  I  come  1 

Aym.  It  cannot  be; 'tis  vaixL 
Tell  me  not  of  it  I 

BaL  How!  you  have  not  heard  1 
{Turning  from  him.) 
He  hath  so  ahut  the  world  out  with  his  dreams, 
The  tidings  have  not  reach'd  him  1  or  perchance 
Have  been  forgotten  1    You  have  captiYes  here  1 

Aym.  (hurriedly.)  Yes,  mine!  my  own — won  by 
the  right  of  arms ! 
You  dare  not  question  it. 

Bai.  A  prince,  they  say. 
And  his  &ir  sister : — u  the  maid  so  fiiir  1 

Aym.  {turning  nddenly  upon  him.) 
What,  you  would  see  her ! 

Bai.  {ecomfuUy.)  1 1 — oh,  yes !  to  quell 
My  BOul*s  deep  yearnings  t   Let  me  look  on  swords. 
Boy,  boy !  recall  yourself ! — ^I  come  to  you 
With  the  last  blessing  of  our  fiither ! 

Aym.  Last! 
His  last ! — how  mean  you  1    Is  he 

Bai.  Deadi — yes!  dead. 
He  died  upon  my  breast 

Aym.  {with  the  deepett  emotion.)  And  I  was  here/ 
Dead ! — and  upon  your  breast  I     Ton  dosed  his 

eyes — 
While  I — he  spoke  of  me  t 

BtU.  With  such  deep  love  I 
He  ever  loved  you  most !   His  spirit  seem*d 
To  linger  for  your  coming. 

Aym.  What  1  he  thought 
That  I  was  on  my  way  1    He  look'd  for  me  1 
And  I 

BaL  You  came  not  I    I  had  sent  to  you, 
And  told  you  he  was  woimded. 

Aym.  Yes — ^but  not — 
Not  mortally  / 

Bai,  Twas  not  that  outward  wound — 
T%at  might  have  closed ;  and  yet  he  surely  thought 
That  you  would  come  to  him  !    He  call'd  on  you 
When  his  thoughts  wandered  I  Ay,  the  very  night, 
The  very  hour  he  died,  some  hasty  step 
£nter*d  his  chamber — end  he  raised  his  head. 
With  a  fieunt  lightning  in  his  eyes,  and  aak'd 
Ifitwereyoursl  Thathope*sbriefmomentpas8*d — 
He  sank  then. 

Aym.  {throwing  himself  upon  hie  brother's  neck.) 
Brother  1  take  me  to  his  grave. 
That  I  may  kneel  there,  till  my  burning  tears. 


With  the  strong  passion  of  repentant  love^ 
Wring  forth  a  voice  to  pardon  me  1 

Bai.  You  weep  I 
Tears  for  the  garlands  on  a  maiden's  grave ! 
You  know  not  how  he  died  t 

Aym.  Not  of  his  wound  1 

Bai.  His  wound  1 — ^it  isthe  silent  spirit'swound, 
We  cannot  reach  to  heal !  One  burning  thought 
Prey'd  on  his  heart 

Aym.  Not — not — he  had  not  heard — 
He  bless'd  me.  Rainier  1 

BaL  Have  you  flung  away 
Yourbirthrightl  Yes!  hebless'dyou! — ^buthedied 
— He  whose  name  stood  for  Victory's — ^he  believed 
The  ancient  honour  from  his  gray  head  fiiirn. 
And  died — ^he  died  of  sham/e  I 

Aym.  What  feverish  dream — 

Bai.  {vehemently.)  Was  it  not  lost^  the  warrior  s 
latest  fleld. 
The  noble  city  held  for  Palestine 
Taken — ^the  Cross  laid  low  1    I  came  too  late 
To  turn  the  tide  of  that  disastrous  fight. 
But  not  to  rescue  him.    We  bore  him  thence 
Wounded,  upon  his  shield 

Aym.  And  I  was  here  / 

Bai.  Hecastonelookbackonhisbumingtowers, 
Then  threw  the  red  sword  of  a  hundred  fields 
To  the  earth — and  hid  his  Sice  !    I  knew,  I  knew 
His  heart  was  broken  t     Such  a  death  for  him  I 
— ^The  wasting — ^the  sick  loathing  of  the  sun — 
Let  the  foe's  chaiiger  trample  out  my  life, 
Let  me  not  die  of  shame  /    But  we  will  have — 
Aym.  (graspinghishandeagerly.)  Yes!  vengeance! 

Bai.  Vengeance !    By  the  dying  once. 
And  once  before  the  dead,  and  yet  once  more 
Alone  with  heaven's  bright  stars,  I  took  that  vow 
For  both  his  sons !    Think  of  it,  when  the  night 
Is  dark  aroimd  you,  and  in  festive  halls 
Keep  your  soul  hush'd,  and  think  of  it  I 

A  Una  Chant  of  female  voices,  heard  from  Mind 

the  scenes. 

FaU'n  is  the  flower  of  Islam's  race  ! 

Break  ye  the  lance  he  bore. 
And  loose  his  war«teed  from  its  place : 
He  is  no  more — 
Single  voice.  No  more  ! 

Weep  for  him  mother,  sister,  bride  I 
He  died,  with  all  his  fame — 
Single  voice.  He  died  ! 

Aym.  {Pointing  to  a  palace,  and  eagerly  speaking 

to  his  (Utendant,  who  enters.) 
Cameitnotthencet  Rudolf, what soundsare these! 
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AU,  The  Moslem  prince,  jourcaptiTe — heisde&d: 
It  is  the  moumerB'  wail  for  him. 

Aym.  And  she — 
Hia  sister— heard  you — did  they  say  she  wept  1 

[Hwrrying  away, 
RttL  {indignanily.)  All  the  deep  stirring  tones 
of  honour^s  Toice 
In  a  moment  silenced  1      [Solemn  mOitairy  muaie, 

(A  funeral  proceuion,  with  priettt,  Se.,  cnmea  the 
backgrotmd  to  enter  the  chvar^) 

JRaL  (foUowing  Atmeb  and  gratpmg  hig  arm,) 
Aymer  1  there — ^look  there  I 
It  is  your  &ther*s  bier  1 

Aym,  (retwming.)  He  bless'd  me^  Rainier  1 
Tou  heard  him  bless mel  Tesl  you  closed  his  eyes: 
He  look'd  for  me  in  vain  1 

[ffe  goes  to  the  bier,  and  lends  over  it,  cater- 
ing his  face. 


ACT  n. 

Scene  L — A  room  in  the  OitadeL 

lUnnxBy  Atmer,  Knights,  assembled  in  ctmnciL 

A  Km^fiU,  What !  with  our  weary  and  distracted 
bands 
To  dare  another  field  !    Nay,  give  them  rest 

RaL  (impatiently,)  Rest  1    and  that  sleepless 
thought 

Knight,  These  walls  have  strength 
To  baffle  si^e.    Let  the  foe  gird  us  in — 
We  must  wait  aid ;  our  soldiers  must  forget 
That  last  disastrous  day.  [combat's  press 

BaL  {coming  forward.)  H  they  foxget  it,  in  the 
Kay  their  spean  fiul  them  ! 

Knight,  Yet,  bethink  thee,  chiel 

JUn,   When  /  foxget  it how !  you  see  not, 

knights !  [your  thoughts 

Whence  we  must  now  draw  strength.    Send  down 
Into  the  Tery  depths  of  grief  and  shame, 
And  bring  back  courage  thence/    To  talk  of  rest/ 
How  do  they  rest^  unburied  on  their  field, 
Our  brethren  slain  by  Gaza  1    Had  we  time 
To  give  them  funeral  rites  1  and  ask  we  now 
Time  to  forget  their  fidl  ?    My  father  died — 
I  cannot  speak  of  him  1    What  I  said  forget 
The  infidel's  fierce  trampling  o'er  our  dead? 
Forget  his  scornful  shout  1    Give  battle  now. 
While  the  thought  lives  as  fire  lives ! — there  lies 

strength  t 
Hold  thodork  memory fisist I  Kow,now — ^thishour! 


— Aymer,  you  do  not  speak  ! 

Aym,  (starting.)  Have  I  not  saidt 
Battle  . — ^yes,  give  us  battle  I — room  to  pour 
The  troubled  spirit  forth  upon  the  winds, 
With  the  trumpet'sringing  blast  1  Way  for  remorse  I 
Free  way  for  vengeance  1 
AU  the  Knights.  Arm  I    Heaven  wills  it  so  I 
BaL  Gather  your  forces  to  the  western  gate  t 
Let  none  foiget  that  day  1    Our  field  was  lost> 
Our  city's  strength  laid  low— one  mighty  heart 
Broken  !    Let  none  foiget  it !  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IL — Qarden  of  a  Palace, 

MORAIXA. 

Mor,  Tes  1  his  last  look — my  brother^s  dyinglook 
Reproach'd  me  as  it  faded  from  his  &ce. 
And  I  deserved  it  1    Had  I  not  given  way 
To  the  wild  guilty  pleadings  of  my  heart, 
I  might  have  won  his  freedom  I    Now,  'tis  past 
He  w  free  now ! 

Atmeb  enters,  armed  a/sfor  battle, 

Aymer !  you  look  so  changed  I 

Aym.  Changed ! — ^it  may  be.    A  storm  o*  the 
soul  goes  by 
Not  like  a  breeze  I    There's  such  a  fearful  grasp 
Fiz'd  on  my  heart  1    Speak  to  me — lull  remorse/ 
Bid  me  farewell  1 

Mor.  Tes  1  it  must  be  &rewell ! 
No  other  word  but  that 

Aym,  No  other  word  ! 
The  passionate,  burning  words  that  I  could  pour 
From  my  heart's  depths  1    'Tis  madness  I    What 

have  I 
To  do  with  love  1    I  see  it  all — ^the  mist 
Is  gone — ^the  bright  mist  gone  I    1  see  the  woe. 
The  ruin,  the  despair  I    And  yet  I  love. 
Love  wildly,  fiitally  I    But  speak  to  me  I 
FiU  all  my  soul  once  more  with  reckless  joy  ! 
That  blessdd  voice  again  I 

Mor,  Why,  why  is  thisl 
Oh  !  send  me  to  my  father !    We  must  part 

Aym,  Part! — ^yes,  I  know  it  all  I    I  could  not  go 
Till  I  had  seen  you  !    Give  me  one  farewell. 
The  last — ^perchance  the  last ! — ^but  one  fhrewell. 
Whose  mournful  music  I  may  take  with  me 
Through  tumult,  horror,  death  ! 

[A  distant  sound  of  trumpets, 

Mor.  (starting.)  You  go  to  battle  I 

Aym,  Hear  you  not  that  sound) 
Yes !  I  go  there,  where  dark  and  stormy  thoughts 
Find  their  free  path  I 
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Mw,  Aymer !  who  leads  tiie  foe  1  [ib  he, 

(Cbn/vMd.)  I  meant — I  mean — my  people  1    Who 
My  people's  leader  1  [you  seem— 

Aym.  Kaled.  (LoMng  at  her  nupieioudy.)  How ! 
The  name  disturhs  you ! 

Mor,  My  last  hrothei^s  name  ! 

Aym,  Fear  not  my  Bword  for  him  ! 

Mor,  (turning  away.  If  they  should  meet ! 
I  know  the  tow  he  made. 

(ToAymxxl)  If  ihou— ifeAoii 
Shouldst  fall  I 

Aym.  Mondma !  then  your  bleasdd  tears 
Would  flow  for  meT  then  you  would  weep  for  mel 

Mor.  I  must  weep  tears  of  yery  shame ;  and 
yet — 
If— if  your  words  have  been  love's  own  true  words, 
Qrant  me  one  boon  1  [Trumpet  wundt  affain. 

Aym.  Hark  I  I  must  hence.  A  boon  f 
Ask  it,  and  hold  its  memoiy  to  your  hearty 
As  the  last  tokeui  it  may  be,  of  love 
So  deep  and  sad. 

Mor.  Pledge  me  your  knightly  fidth  t 

Aym.  My  knightly  faith,  my  life,  my  honour — all, 
I  pledge  thee  all  to  grant  it  t 

Mor,  Then,  to-day, 
Qo  not  this  day  to  battle  I    He  is  there, 
My  brother  Kaled ! 

Aym.  (wildly.)  Have  I  flung  my  sword 
Down  to  dishonour? 

\Qoing  to  lea»e  her—tki  ddaim  him. 

Mor,  Oh  I  your  name  hath  Btur'd 
His  soul  amidst  his  tents,  and  he  had  vow'd. 
Long  ere  we  met,  to  cross  his  sword  with  yours, 
Till  one  or  both  should  fiiU.    There  hath  been 

deaih 
Since  then,  amongst  us;  he  will  seek  revenge. 
And  hit  revenge — foigive  me !— oh  t  fotgive  I 
— ^I  could  not  bear  that  thought  1 

Aym.  Now  must  the  glance 
Of  a  brave  man  strike  me  to  the  veiy  dust ! 
Ay,  this  is  ehame.  [Covering  his  face. 

(Tuiming  wildly  to  if oratmo.) 
Ton  scorn  me  tool    Away  f — She  does  not  know 
What  she  hath  done  1  [Rushet  out. 

ScEXB  nL — Brfore  a  gateway  wUhin  the  city. 

RAoriEB,  HxRMAN,  Kni^Ue,  Men^U^tmu,  kc 

Her.  'Tis  past  the  hour.  [hour — 

Uai.  {J^Kking  out  anxi4Auly)  Away  t  'tis  not  the 
Not  yet  1    When  was  the  battle's  hoiur  delay'd 
For  a  Ghatillon  1    We  must  have  come  too  soon ! 
All  are  not  here. 


Her.  Tes,  all ! 

BaL  They  came  too  soon  I 

[Qwng  up  to  the 
Coud,  De  Foix,  Du  Momay — here,  all  here  I 
And  he  the  last  I — my  brother  t 

(To  a  Soldier.)  Where's  your  lord  1 
(Tuiming  away.)    Why  should  I  ask,  when  that 
fair  Infidel' 

Atmkb  en^eri. 

The  Saracen  at  our  gates— and  you  the  last  f 
Come  on,  remember  all  your  fiime  1  [ftme ! 

Aym.  (comiing  forward  in  great  agitation.)  My 
— ^Why  did  you  save  me  from  the  Faynim's  sword^ 
In  my  first  battle  1 

JtaL  What  wild  words  are  these)  [then/ 

Aym.  You  should  have  let  me  perish  Cft^ii — ^yes, 
Gk>  to  your  field  and  leave  me  ! 
Knights,  (thronging  round  him.)  Leave  you  t 

Jlai.  Aymer  I 
Was  it  your  voice  1 

Aym.  Now  talk  to  me  of  fiime  1 
Tell  me  of  all  my  warlike  ancestors^ 
And  of  my  fitther's  death — that  bitter  death  f 
Never  did  pilgrim  for  the  fountains  thirst 
As  I  for  this  day's  vengeance  1    To  your  field  f 
— ^I  may  not  go !  [borne 

JtaL  (turning  from  him.)  The  name  his  race  bath 
Through  a  thousand  battles — lost ! 

(Returning  to  Ayuxbl)  A  Chattllon  I 
Will  you  live  and  wed  dishonour  1 

Aym.  (covering  his  face.)  Let  the  grave 
Take  me  and  cover  me !    I  must  go  down 
To  its  rest  without  my  sword !  [brother  ! 

Rai.  There's  some  dark  spell  upon  him  I  Aymer, 
Let  me  not  die  of  shame  I    He  that  died  so 
Tum'd  sickening  from  the  sun  1 

Aym,  Where  should  I  tnml 

[Gfoing  up  abruptly  to  the  hmgkte, 
Herman — Du  Momay  I  ye  have  stood  with  me 
r  the  battle's  front— ye  know  me  t  ye  have  seen 
The  fiery  joy  of  danger  bear  me  on 
As  a  wind  the  arrow  I  .  Leave  me  now — ^"tis  post  1 

Rai.  (with  bitterness.)  He  comes  from  A€r/ — ^the 
infidel  hath  smiled, 
Doubtless,  for  thi& 

Aym,  I  should  have  been  to-day 
Where  shsfts  fly  thickest,  and  the  croeaing  swords 
Cannot  flash  out  for  blood  I — Hark  t  you  are  call'd ! 

[Wild  Turkish  vmsie  heard  without.  The 
bofdeground  of  the  scene  becomes  more  and 
nuire  crowded  with  armed  men. 
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Lay  lanoe  in  rest  I — waye,  noble  banners !  wave  t 

[!I%rowimg  dUnm  hu  iwnxL 
Ck>  from  me ! — ^leare  the  fiJlen  1 

ffer,  Kay,  but  the  cansel 
Tell  128  the  canae  1 

J2at.  {approaching  him  indignamiijf.) 
Your  Bwoid — ^your  created  helm  [name 

And  your  knight's  mantle — oast  them  down  f  your 
Is  in  the  dust  t — our  Mhei's  name  1  The  cause  1 
—Tell  it  not,  tell  it  not  t 

[Tummg  to  the  toldien  and  wuring  hit  hand, 
Sound,  trumpets  1  sound  I 
On,  lances  t  for  the  Cross  t 


[Miliiarg  mMtic    As  the 
he  foob  hods  ai  Atmxb. 


nuufthofU, 


I  would  not  now 
Gall  back  my  noble  ftther  from  the  dead. 
If  I  could  with  but  a  breath  I — Sound,  trumpeti^ 
sound  1  [ExemU  hmgkii  and  miUIAen, 

Ajfm,  Why  should  I  bear  this  shame  1  'tis  not 

too  late! 
[Ruehing  after  ikem^  Ks  tuddenl/g  cAedb  himedf. 
Myfidthl  my  knightly  fidth  pledged  to  my  fidl  1 

[ExU. 


ScKHB  IV.  Brfon  a  Ohwrth, 

Oroupe  of  Cfitiunt  pairing  to  and  fro.  Aticeb 
standing  against  one  of  thepUlars  of  the  cAnrcA 
til  the  hadtgrownd,  and  leaning  on  his  sword. 

Ist  CfU.  [to  2d.)  From  the  walls,  how  goes  the 
battlel 

2d  CfU.  Well,  all  well, 
Praiae  to  the  Saints  1    I  saw  De  Chatillon 
Fighting,  as  if  upon  his  single  arm 
The  fate  o*  the  day  were  set. 

Zd.  CfU.  Shame  light  on  those 
That  strike  not  with  him  in  their  place  t 

1st  CfU.  Tou  mean 
His  brother  1    Ay,  is^t  not  a  fearfol  thing 
That  one  of  such  a  race— «  brave  one  too — 
Should  have  thus  fidlen  1 

2d  OU.  They  say  the  oaptire  girl 
Whom  he  so  loved,  hath  woo  him  from  his  fiiith 
To  the  vile  Fb>ynim  creed.  [say  that  t 

Aym.  (suddenly  ooming  fofwaird.)  Who  dares 
Show  me  who  dares  say  that  1 

\Th/ey  Arink  hack— he  lan^  seemfullg. 
Ha  t  ha  t  ye  thou^^t 
To  play  with  a  sleeper's  name  I — to  make  your 

mirth 
As  low-bom  men  sit  by  a  tomb,  and  jest 


0*er  a  dead  watnor  I     Where's  the  dandexw  I 
Speakl 

A  CinzBV  enkrs  hastily. 

OU.  Haste  to  the  walls  I  DeChatillonhathslsin 
The  Baynim  chief  1  [They  all  go  out. 

Aym.  Why  should  they  shrinkt    I,  I  should 
aak  the  night 
To  cover  me  I    I  that  have  flung  my  name 
Away  to  scorn  I    Hush  I  am  I  not  alone  t 

[Listening  eagerly. 
There's  a  voice  calling  me— a  voice  i'  the  air — 
My  fiither^a  I— Twas  my  fiither's  t  Are  the  dead. 
Unseen,  yet  with  us t    Fearflill 
(Loud  shouts  without,  he  mshes  forward  exuMngly.) 

Tis  the  shout 
Of  victory!  Wehavetrinmph'dl — We/  my  place 
la  midst  the  fiJIen  f 


[Mnsie  heard,  whieh  approoAes,  sweBing  into 
a  triumphant  suifieA.  Knights  enter  tn 
procession,  with  banners,  torchbearers,  dx. 
The  gates  qf  the  church  are  thrown  open,  and 
the  altar,  tombs,  die.  wilhin,  are  seen  HUmi- 
noted.  Knights  pass  over,  and  enter  the 
church.  One  qf  them  takes  a  tor^askt  lifts 
U  to  Atmsb's/oos  ill  passing.  He  strikes  U 
down  with  a  sword;  then,  seeing  Raibizb 
approach,drcpsthesword,and  covers  his  face. 

Aym.  {graaping  Bjjxoa  by  the  matUle,  as  he  is 

about  to  pass.) 
Brother  1  forsske  me  not  I 
RaL  (suddenly  drawing  his  sword,  and  showing 
it  him.)  if y  sword  is  red  [hiitt 

With  victory  and  revenge  1    Look— dyed  to  the 
— ^We  fought-«id  where  were  you  t 
Aym.  Forsske  me  not  1 

RaL  (pokUingwith  his  sword  to  the  tombs  within 

the  church)  [dead. 

Those  are  proud  tombs  I   The  dead,  the  glorious 
Think  you  they  sleep,  and  know  not  of  their  sons 
In  thb  mysterious  grave  1    We  laid  him  there  ! 
—Before  the  ashea  of  your  fiither,  speak ! 
Have  you  abjured  your  frith  t 
Aym.  (indignantly.)  Tour  name  is  mine— your 
blood — and  you  ask  this  I 
Wake  Am  to  hear  me  answer  I — ^Have  you  t    No  I 
— ^Toa  have  not  dared  to  think  it. 


[Brtakefrom  hm,  and  goes  out. 

Rai.  (entering  the  churth,  and  lending  over  one 
<tf  the  tombs.)  Not  yet  lost  I 

Not  yet  all  lost  I    He  shall  be  thine  again  I 
So  shalt  thou  sleep  in  peace  t 
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Mutie  and  Chonu  qf  Vcioafrom  the  cAuroft. 

Pndse,  praiae  to  beayen  t 
Bixig  of  the  conquei'd  field,  the  Fbjnim  flying;  — 
Light  up  the  shiineB,  and  bid  the  banneiB  wavel 
Sing  of  the  wanior  for  the  red-crofls  dying — 
Chant  a  proud  requiem  o'er  hia  holy  grave  t 

Praise,  praise  to  heaven  I  [sky  ! 

Pnuae  I — lift  the  song  through  nighf  a  reaounding 
Peace  to  the  valiant  for  the  Croaa  that  die  1 
Sleep  aofit,  ye  brave  I 


ACT  m. 

ScEKE  L—A  platfarm  htfwt  ike  OUadd, 
Knights  entering, 

Jler.  {to  one  of  the  Knighti.)  Tou  would  plead 
for  him  1 

KnighL  Nay,  remember  all 
Hia  paat  renown ! 

ffer.  I  had  a  friend  in  youth — 
This  Aymer's  fitther  had  him  ahamed  for  leaa 
Than  hia  aon'a  fault — ^fiu*  leaa  ! 
We  must  accuae  him ; — ^he  must  have  hia  shield 
Reversed — ^hia  name  degraded. 

Knight.   He  might  yet — 

All  the  Knights.   Muat  hia  ahame  cleave  to  itf  ! 
We  cast  him  forth — 
We  will  not  bear  it. 

"Raxkjxel  enters, 

Kai.  Knighta  I  ye  apeak  of  him — 
My  brother — ^waa't  not  so  1    All  silent !    Nay, 
Give  your  thoughts  breath  1    What  aaid  ye  1 

Her,  That  hia  name 
Must  be  degraded. 

Kai.  Silence  1  ye  diaturb 
The  dead.    Thou  hear'at,  my  fitther  1 

[Ooing  wp  indignantly  to  the  Knights. 

Which  of  ye 
Shall  first  accuae  him  t    He,  whoae  bold  atep  won 
The  breach  at  Aacalon  ere  Aymer'a  atep. 
Let  him  apeak  first  I 

He  that  plunged  deeper  through  the  atormy  fight, 
Thence  to  redeem  the  banner  of  the  Croaa, 
On  Cairo*a  plain,  let  him  apeak  firat  I    Or  he 
Whose  aword  burst  awifter  o'er  the  Saracen, 
r  the  rescue  of  our  king,  by  Jordan'a  wavea — 
I  say,  let  him  apeak  firat  I 

ffer.  la  he  not  an  apoatate  1 

Kai.  No,  no,  no  I 
If  he  were  that,  had  my  life'a  blood  that  tamt, 
Thia  hand  should  pour  it  out !    He  ia  not  that. 


ffer.  Not  yeL 

KaL  Not  yet^  nor  ever !    Let  me  die 
In  a  lost  battle  fintl 

ffer.  Hath  he  let  go 
Name — ^kindred — ^honour — for  an  infidel, 
And  will  he  graap  hia  £uth1 

Bai.  {ofier  a  gloomy  pause.) 
That  which  bears  poison— should  it  not  be  cmsh'd 
What  though  the  weed  look  lovely  1 

[Suddenly  addressing  Dn  Mobhat. 
Tou  have  aeen 
My  native  halla,  Du  Moxnay,  fiur  away 
InLanguedoct 

DuMor.  I  waa  your  fiithei'fi  friend — 
I  knew  them  welL  [hangs — 

Sai.  {thous^tfuUy.)  The  weight  of  gloom  that 
The  very  bannera  aeem  to  droop  with  it —  [now. 
O'er  aome  of  thoae  old  rooma !  Were  we  there 
With  a  dull  wind  heaving  the  pale  tapeatriea. 

Why,  I  could  tell  you 

[Coming  doser  to  Du  Mobnat. 
There'a  a  dark-red  apot 
Grain'd  in  the  floor  of  one — ^you  know  the  tale  1 

DuMor.  I  may  have  heard  it  by  thewinter  fires, 
— Now  'tia  of  things  gone  by.  (jgive 

RaL  (turning  from  him  displeased.)  Such  legends 
Some  minds  a  deeper  tone. 

{To  Hkrmak.)            If  you  had  heard 
That  tale  i*  the  shadowy  tower 

ffer.  Nay,  tell  it  now  f  [sounds 

jRai.  They  say  the  place  is  haunted — ^moaning 
Comethenceatmidnight— aoundaofwoman'avoioe. 

ffer.  And  you  believe 

JRai.  1  but  believe  the  deed 
Done  there  of  old.    I  had  an  ancestor — 
Bertrand,  the  lion-chief-— whoae  aon  went  forth 
(A  younger  aon — ^I  am  not  of  his  line) 
To  the  wara  of  Palestine.  He  fought  there  well — 
Ay,  all  hia  race  were  brave ;  but  he  retum'd. 
And  with  a  Paynim  bride. 

ffer.  The  recreant ! — say. 
How  borq  your  ancestor  t 

JRai.  Well  may  you  think 
It  chafed  him — ^but  he  bore  it — ^for  the  love 
Of  that  fiiir  son,  the  child  of  his  old  age. 
He  pined  in  heart,  yet  gave  the  infidel 
A  place  in  his  own  haUs. 

ffer.  But  did  this  lastl 

Kai.  How  should  it  laatt    Again  the  trumpet 
blew,  [guard 

And  men  were  aummon'd  from  their  homea  to 
ThedtyoftheCroea.    But  A«  seem'd  cold— 
That  youth  1   He  ahunn'd  hia  &ther^a  eye,  and  took 
No  armour  from  the  walla. 
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BtT,  Had  he  then  Allen? 
Was  his  &ith  wayering  1 
Box,  So  the  &ther  feared. 

EtT.  If /had  been  that  &ther 

JSdi.  Ay,  you  oome  done  1 

Of  an  honoured  lineage.    What  would  you  have 
Her,  Nay,  what  did  Kt  f 
BaL  What  did  the  lion-chief  1 

[TSimiing  to  Du  Mobhat. 
Why,  Hum  hast  seen  the  very  spot  of  blood 
On  the  dark  floor  !    He  slew  the  Fb>ynim  bride. 
Was  it  not  well  1  (He  looh  at  them  attentively,  and 
Oi  he  goea  ma  exdaitM — ) 

Hy  brother  must  not  fidl  I 

ScXHB  n. — A  deeerted  TurkUh  hwrying-ground  in 
the  eitp — tomhe  and  gtonet  overthrown — the 
whole  Aaded  hy  dark  cypre$94ree9. 

Mot.  (feamng  over  a  monnmental  pillar,  whiA 
has  been  lotdy  raiieed) 
HeJAoi  rest ; — and  1 1 — ^is  there  no  power 
In  grief  to  win  foigiyeness  from  the  dead  1 
When  shall  I  rest  1    Harki  astop— Aymer^sstep! 
The  thrilling  soond  1 

\8he  Arinks  back  ae  reproaching  heri^f. 
To  feel  that  joy  even  here  / 
Brother  I  oh,  pardon  me ! 

JRoL   (entering,  and  dowly  looking  round,) 
A  gloomy  scene ! 

A  place  for Is  she  not  an  infidel  1 

Who  shall  dare  call  it  murder  1 

[ffe  advanca  to  her  dowly,  and  looke  at  her, 

Sheis&ir — 
Thedeepercauael  Maid,haTe you thoughtof  death 
Midst  these  old  tombs  1 
Mor.  (thrinkingfiromkimfeaifully,)  This  is  my 
brother's  grave.  [closed 

Sai.  Thy  brothei^s !  That  a  wairiot's  grave  had 
0*er  mine — ^the  free  and  noble  knight  he  was  1 
Ay,  that  the  desert-sands  had  shrouded  him 
Before  he  look'd  on  thee  I 

Mor.  If  you  are  hit — 
K  Aymer's  brother — though  your  brow  be  dark, 
I  may  not  fear  you  ! 

iZoi  No  1  why,  thou  shouldst  fear 
The  veiy  dust  o'  the  mouldering  sepulchre, 
If  it  had  lived,  and  borne  his  name  on  earth  ! 
Hear^st  thouY — ^that  dust  hath  stin'd,  and  found 

a  voice, 
And  said  that  thou  must  die  ! 

Mor.  (dinging  to  the  piUar  ae  he  approaehei.) 
Be  with  me,  heaven  t 
You  will  not  murder  me? 


RaL  (turning  away,)  A  goodly  word 
To  join  with  a  wamot's  name  1 — a  sound  to  make 
Men's  flesh  creep.    What  t — ^for  Fbynim  blood 
Did  he  stand  filtering  thus — ^my  ancestor — 
In  that  old  tower? 
[Be  again  approa^et  her — ehefalU  on  her  kneee. 

Mor.  So  young,  and  thus  to  die ! 
Mercy — ^have  mercy  1    In  your  own  fiir  land 
If  there  be  love  that  weeps  and  watches  for  you. 
And  follows  you  with  prayer — even  by  that  love 
Spare  me — ^for  it  is  woman's  1    If  Ug^t  steps 
Have  bounded  there  to  meet  yon,  clinging  arms 
Hung  on  your  neck,  fond  tears  o'erflow'd  your 

cheek, 
Think  upon  those  that  loved  you  thus,  for  thus 
Doth  woman  love !  and  spare  me  1 — think  on  them ; 
They,  too,  may  yet  need  mercy  I  Aymer,  Aymer ! 
Wilt  thou  not  hear  and  aid  me? 

jRai.  (etarting.)  There's  a  name 
To  bring  back  strength !  Shall  I  not  strike  to  save 
His  honour  and  his  life  1    Were  his  life  all 

Mor.  To  save  his  life  and  honour ! — ^will  my 
death 

[She  rieet  and  etande  before  him,  covering  her 
face  hurriedly. 

Do  it  with  one  stroke  !    I  may  not  live  for  him  ! 

Sai.  (with  eurpriae.)  A  woman  meet  death  thus ! 

Mor.  (uncovering  her  eya)  Yet  one  thing  more — 
I  have  Bisters  and  a  fietther.    Chiistian  knight  I 
Oh !  by  your  mother's  memoiy,  let  them  know 
I  died  with  a  name  unstain'd. 

Bai.   (eoftened  and  eurprised,) 
And  such  high  thoughts  from  herf—^m  infidel  1 
And  she  named  my  mother ! — Once  in  early  youth 
From  the  wild  waves  I  snatch'd  a  woman's  life ; 
My  mother  blees'd  me  for  it  (dowly  dropping  hit 

dagger) — even  with  tears 
She  blesB'd  me.    Stay,  are  there  no  other  means? 
(Suddenly  recollecting  himedf.)  Follow  me,  maiden  1 
Fear  not  now. 

if  or.  But  he— 
But  Aymer— 

BaL   (etendy)  Wouldst  thou  perish?    Name 
him  not ! —  [thoughts 

Look  not  as  if  thou  wouldst  1  Think'st  thou  dark 
Are  blown  away  like  dew-drops?   or  I,  like  him, 
A  leaf  to  shake  and  turn  i'  the  changing  wind? 
Follow  me,  and  beware  t 

[She  bends  over  the  tomb  for  a  moment,  and 
follows  him. 

Atioeb  enters,  and  dowly  ecmes  forward  from  ike 

bo/dcgrownd. 
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Aym,  Forthe  lasttime — yea!  it  muBt  be  the  last! 
Earth  and  heaven  aay— the  lust  t    The  yeiy  dead 
Rise  np  to  part  ub  1    But  one  look — and  then 
She  must  go  hence  for  ever !    Will  ahe  weep  t 
It  had  been  little  to  have  died  for  her — 
I  have  borne  shame. 

She  shall  know  all  I    Moraima  I    Said  they  not 
She  would  be  found  here  at  her  brother's  grave  1 
Whereshouldshegol  Moraima!  There'sthe print 
Of  her  step — ^what  gleams  beside  it  t 
{Seeing  the  dagger,  he  taka  it  iip.)  Ha  1  men  work 
Dark  deeds  with  things  like  this  t 

[Looking  wUdly  and  ainxumdy  airotmd, 

I  see  no ^blood  t 

[Looking  at  the  dagger, 
Stain'd ! — ^it  may  be  from  battle ;  'tis  not — ^wet 

[Looke  romidf  intently  Uttendng;  thm  again 
examinee  the  epoL 

Ha! — ^whatisthisl  another  step  m  the  grass  1 — 
Hers  and  anothei's  step  1 

[Ee  ruehee  into  the  egpreee^rove. 


SoEin  in. — A  hdU  in  the  citadel^  httng  with  armt 

andbannert, 

RAiKiBBy  Bbsmas— Knights  in  the  hadegroynd, 
laying  aside  their  Qirmowr, 

Her,  {coming  forward  and  speaking  hurriedly.) 
Is  it  donet    Have  you  done  iti 

jRau  {with disgusL)  What!  youthint 
For  blood  so  deeply  t 

ffer.  {indignantly.)  Have  you  struck,  and  saved 
The  honour  of  your  house )  [sotd 

Itai.  {thoughtfnUy  to  hUns^.)  The  light  i'  the 
Is  such  a  wavering  thing !    Havel  done  well  t 

{To  HsBMAir.) 
Ask  me  not  1    Never  shall  th^  meet  again. 
Is 't  not  enough  1 

Atmsb  enters  hwrriedly  with  the  dagger,  and  goes 

up  with  it  to  several  qf  the  knights,  who  begin 

to  gather  round  the  front. 

Aym.  Whose  is  this  daggerl 

BaL  {coming  forward  and  taking  iL)  Mine. 

Aym.  TounI  yours! — and  know  you  where — 

Xal  {abont  to  sheath  it,  bnt  stepping.)  Oh  I  you 
do  well 
So  to  remind  me  !    Tea !  it  must  have  lain 
In  the  Moslem  burial-ground — and  that  vile  dust — 
Hence  with  it !  'tis  defiled.    [I%rows  it  from  him. 

Aym.  If  such  a  deed 

Brother !  where  is  she  ? 


MaL  Who  T— what  knight  hath  lost 
A  Ladye-lovet 

Aym.  Could  he  speak  thus,  and  wear 

That  scornful  calm,  if No  1  he  is  not  calm. 

What  have  you  done  1 

JUsL  {aside.)  Tea  i  she  shall  die  to  him ! 

Aym.  (grasping  his  arm.)  What  have  you  done 
— speak! 

J2at.  Tou  should  know  the  tale 
Of  our  dark  ancestor,  the  lAon-Cinet, 
And  his  son's  bride. 

Aym.  Man !  man  1  yon  mmrdes'd  her  I 

[Sinking  back. 
It  grows  so  daik  around  me  f    She  is  dead  1 
(Wildly.)  rU  not  believe  it  I  No!  she  never look'd 
TAft  what  could  die  !          [Ooes  up  to  his  brother. 
If  you  have  done  that  deed 

Rai.  (sternly.)  If  I  have  done  it>  I  have  flung  off 
shame 
From  my  brave  ftthei's  house ! 

Aym.  (in  a  low  wiee  to  hsmsi^.) 
So  youngs  and  dead ! — because  I  loved  her— dead  I 

(^Rauiixb.) 
Where  is  she,  murderer  1    Let  me  see  her  fiice. 
You  think  to  hide  it  with  the  dust ! — ^ha !  ha  1 
The  dust  to  cover  A«r/    Well  mock  you  still : 
If  I  call  her  back,  she'll  come !    Where  is  she  1 — 

speak! 
Now,  by  my  other's  tomb  I  but  I  am  calm. 

Rai.  Never  more  hope  to  see  her  I 

Aym.  Nevermore! 

[Sitting  down  on  the  grownd. 
1  loved  her,  so  she  pcoish'd ! — ^All  the  earth 
Hath  not  another  voice  to  reach  my  soul, 
Now  hen  is  silent !    Never,  never  more ! 
If  she  had  but  said  fiuiewell  I— {Bewildered.)    It 
grows  so  dark  I  [I  shall  wak& 
This  is  some  fearftd  dream.  When  the  mom  comes 
^My  life'a  bright  hours  are  done ! 

BaL  I  must  be  firm. 

(Ttdoes  a  banner  frpm  the  waU,  and  brings  it  to 

Atkxb.) 

Have  you  forgotten  this  f    We  thought  it  lost, 
But  it  rose  proudly  waving  o'er  the  fight 
In  a  warrior's  hand  again!   Tours,  Aymer !  yours ! 
Brother  1  redeem  your  fiune ! 

ilym.  (iNit^icyromAMik)  The  worthless  thing! 
Fame !    She  is  dead ! — give  a  king's  robe  to  one 
Stretch'dontheniok!  Hence withyour pageantries 
Down  to  the  dust ! 

Iter.  The  banner  of  the  Cross  1 
Shame  on  the  recreant !    Cast  him  from  usi 

BaL  Boy! 
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Dogenerate  boy !   Hert,  with  the  trophies  won 
By  the  aainted  chiefii  of  old  in  Bftynim  war 
Above  yon  and  around;  the  very  air, 
When  it  bat  ahakes  their  armoor  on  the  waUa, 
Mnnnaring  of  gloriooa  deeds ;  to  sit  and  weep 
Here  for  an  Infidel  I    My  fiithei's  son. 
Shame!  ahamel  deep  shame  1 

Km^UM,    Aymer  de  Chatillon  t 
Go  from  us,  leave  us ! 

Aym,  {tUuimg  «pi)  Leayeyou!  whatl  yethought 

That  I  wonldstay  to  breathe  the  air  jfou  breathe ! — 

And  fight  by  yon  t    Murderers!    I  burst  all  ties  I 

\Tkrofin  hi*  sword  on  tKeground  before  them, 

There*s  not  a  thing  of  the  desert  half  so  free ! 

(ToRainikb.) 
Ton  have  no  brother!    live  to  need  the  love 
Of  a  human  heart,  and  steep  your  soul  in  ftme 
To  still  its  restless  ynamings !    Die  alone  I 
Midst  all  your  pomps  and  trophiea— die  alone ! 

[Ooing  <mt,  he  tuddenly  retuma. 
Did  she  not  call  on  me  to  succour  herl 
Kneel  to  you — ^plead  for  lifel   The  Voice  of  Blood 
Follow  you  to  your  grave  1  [EaaL 

JtaL  (with  emotUm,)  Alas  1  my  brother  I 
The  time  hath  been,  when  in  the  fiuse  of  Death 
I  have  bid  him  leave  me,  and  he  would  not ! 
{Turmng  to  the  Knt^^)        Knights ! 
The  Scddan  marches  for  Jerusalem — 
Well  meet  him  on  the  way. 


ACT  IV. 

ScKHB  L — Camp  qfMxLExm,  the  Qwracen  Emir. 

ISxuKm,  Sadi,  Soldiere, 

Mel  Tea !  he  I  mean— Rainier  de  Chatillon ! 
Qo,  send  swift  riders  o*er  the  mountains  forth. 
And  through  the  deserts,  to  proclaim  the  price 
I  set  upon  his  life  I 

SadL  Thou  gaVst  the  word 
Before ;  it  hath  been  done — ^they  are  gone  forth. 

MeL  Would  that  my  soul  oould  wing  them ! 
Didst  thou  heed 
To  say  his  ^e  f    111  have  my  own  revenge  1 
Tes  1  I  would  iove  him  from  another's  hand ! 
Thou  said'st  he  must  be  brou^^t  alive  1 

Sadi.  I  heard 
Thy  win,  and  1  obey'd. 

MeL  He  slew  my  son — 
That  was  in  battle — ^but  to  shed  her  blood ! 
My  diuld  Momima's  I  Could  he  see  and  strike  her  T 
A  Christian  see  her  Uce,  too !    IVom  my  house 
The  crown  is  gone  1    Who  brou^t  the  tale  1 


SadL  A  slave 
Of  your  late  son's^  escaped. 

MeL  Have  I  a  son 
Leftt  speak,  the  slave  of  whichi  Kaledisgon»^ 
And  Octar  gone — ^both,  both  are  feJlen — 
Both  my  young  stately  trees,  and  she  my  flower- 
No  hand  but  mine  shall  be  upon  him,  none ! — 

[A  sound  offeetwe  music  withouL 
What  mean  they  therel        [An  attendasU  enters. 

AtL  Tidingsof  joy,  my  chief! 

MeL  Joy ! — ^Ib  the  Christian  taken  t 

KoBJJMA  enters,  and  throws  herseff  into  his  eurms. 

Mor.  Father!    Father! 
I  did  not  think  this  world  had  yet  so  much 
Of  aught  like  happiness ! 

Md.  My  own  fiiir  child  I 
Is  it  on  thee  I  look  indeed,  my  childl 

[Turmng  to  €Utendants. 
Away,  there ! — gase  not  on  us !    Do  I  hold 
Thee  in  my  arms!  They  told  me  thou  wert  slain. 
Rainier  de  ChatiUon,  tiiey  said 

Mor.  (kurriMp.)  Oh,  no  ! 
Twas  he  that  sent  thee  back  thy  child,  my  &ther. 

MeL  He!  why,  lus  brother  Aymer  still  refused 
A  monarch's  ransom  for  thee ! 

Mor.  (with  a  momentary  delight.)  Did  he  thust 

[Suddenly  decking  herse^. 
— ^Tes!  I  knew  well!    Oh!  do  not  speak  of  him! 

if e2.  What!  hath  he  wiong'd  thee  1    Thouhast 

suffor'd  much  [child. 

Amongst  these  Christians!  Thou  art  changed,  my 

There's  a  dim  shadowin  thine  eye,  where  once 

But  they  shall  pay  me  back  for  all  thy  tears 
With  their  beet  blood. 

Mor.  (aUmned.)  Father!  not  so,  not  so  ! 
They  stOl  were  gentle  with  me.    But  I  sat 
And  watch'd  beside  my  dying  brother's  couch 
Through  many  days:  andlhaveweptsincethen — 

Wept  much. 
Md.  Thy  dying  brother^s  conch  I—yes,  thou 

Wert  ever  true  and  kind. 

JIfor.  (covering  her  face.)  Oh  1  praise  me  not ! 
Look  gently  on  me,  or  I  sink  to  earth; 
Not  thus  !  [worn : 

MeL  No  praise!  thou'rt  fiunt,  my  child,  and 
The  length  of  way  hath 

Mor.  (eagerly.)  Tea  !  the  way  was  long, 
Thedeserfswindbreath'do'erme.  Couldlrestt 

MeL  Tes!thouBfaaltre6twiihinthyfiithei'Btent. 
Follow  me,  gentle  child!  Thou  look'st  so  changed. 

Mor.  (hurriedly.)  The  weary  way,— *he  desert's 

burning  wind 

[Laiying  her  hand  on  him  as  she  goes  out 
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Think  thou  no  evil  of  those  ChzistumB,  fitther  1— 
They  were  stiU  kind. 

ScKHB  n. — Brfore  a  Fortrem  amongst  Roda,  with 
a  Deaert  beyond. — MUUary  Mnuic 

BjlXSOR  dh  CBA.TILLOK— iTfi^A/^  <md  Soldien, 

BaL  They  speak  of  trooel 

TheKnighU.  Even  so.    Of  trace  between 
The  Soldan  and  our  King. 

BaL  Let  him  who  fears 
Lest  the  dose  hehn  should  wear  his  locks  away, 
Ciy  "  tnioe,**  and  cast  it  ofL    I  have  no  will 
To  change  mine  armour  for  a  masquer's  robe. 
And  sit  at  festivals.    Halt,  lances,  there  1 
Warriors  and  brethren  1  hear.    I  own  no  truce — 
I  hold  my  life  but  as  a  weapon  now 
Against  the  infidel  1    He  shall  not  reap 
His  field,  nor  gather  of  his  vine,  nor  pray 
To  his  fiUse  gods— no  1  save  by  trembling  stealth. 
Whilst  I  can  grasp  a  sword  1    Wherefore,  noble 

fiiendsy 
Think  not  of  truce  with  me !— but  think  to  quaff 
Tour  wine  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  to  rest 
In  your  girt  hauberks,  and  to  hold  your  steeds 
Barded  in  the  hall  beside  you.    Now  turn  back, 
[Be  throws  a  spear  on  the  grownd  brfore  them, 
Te  that  are  weary  of  your  armour's  load : 
Pass  o'er  the  spear,  away  I 

2^ all  shouL  A  Chatillonl 
Well  follow  the»-aU t  aUt 

BaL  A  soldier's  thanks  1 

[Turns  away  from  them  agitated. 
There's  one  fiusegone,  and  that  abrother's ! 

(Aloud,)  War:— 
War  to  the  FSynim — ^war  1    March  and  set  up 
On  our  stronghold  the  banner  of  the  Cross, 
Never  to  sink  1 

[Trumpets  somuL    They  marA  on,  winding 
through  the  roeh  with  military  msmc 

Enter  Gaston,  an  aged  vassal  qf  Radtieb^s,  as  an 
armed  follower— "RAJonEBL  addresses  him. 

Tou  come  at  last !   And  she — ^where  left  you  her  t 
The  Paynim  maid  1 

Cfas.  I  found  her  guides^  my  lord* 
Of  her  own  race,  and  left  her  on  the  way 
To  reach  her  father^s  tents. 

Bai,  Speak  low! — the  tale 
Must  rest  with  u&   It  must  be  thought  she  died. 
I  can  trust  you. 

Oas.  Tour  &ther  trusted  me.  [been 

BaL  He  did,  he  did  1— my  fitther !    Tou  have 


Long  absent,  and  you  bring  a  troubled  eye 
Back  with  you.   QastonI  heard  you  aught  of  Atui/ 

Cfas,  Whom  means  my  lord! 

BaL  (impaHewtly,)  Old  man,  you  know  too  well — 
Aymer,  my  brother. 

Oas,  I  have  seen  him. 

BaL  Howt 
Seen  him  I    Speak  on. 

Cfas,  Another  than  my  chief 
Should  have  my  life  before  the  shameftd  tale  I 

BaL  Speak  quickly. 

Cfas,  In  the  desert,  as  I  joumey'd  back, 
A  band  of  Arabs  met  me  on  the  way. 
And  I  became  their  captive.    Till  last  night — 

BaL  Qo  onl    Last  night! 

Oas.  They  slumber'd  by  their  fires — 
/could  not  sleep ;  when  one — I  thou^t  him  one 
O' the  tribe  at  first — came  up  and  loosed  my  bondsi, 
And  led  me  from  the  shadow  of  the  tents^ 
Pointing  my  wi|>y  in  silence. 

BaL  Well,  and  he— 
Tou  thought  him  one  o'  the  tribe. 

Oas.  Ay,  till  we  stood  [lord 

In  the  dear  moonlight  forth; — and  then,  my 

Bed,  Tou  dare  not  say 'twas  Aymer  1 

Oas,  Woe  and  shame  1 
It  was,  it  was  1 

Bai.  In  their  vile  garb  too  9 

Oas.  Tee, 
Tuiban'd  and  robed  like  them. 

Bai  What  I— did  he  speaki 

Oas.  No  word,  but  waved  his  hand. 
Forbidding  speech  to  me. 

Bai.  Tell  me  no  more  !— 
Lost,  lost — for  ever  lost  I    He  that  was  rear*d 
Under  my  fitther^s  roof  with  me,  and  grew 
Up  by  my  side  to  glozy  1— lost !    Is  this 
My  work  1— who  dares  to  call  it  mine  t    And  yet, 
Had  I  not  dealt  so  sternly  with  his  soul 

In  its  deep  anguish ^Whatt  he  wears  their  garb 

r  the  fiusepf heavent  Tou  sawthe  turban  onhim  f 
Tou  should  have  struck  him  to  the  earth,  and  so 
Put  out  our  shame  for  everl 

Cfas.  Lift  my  sword 
Against  your  fiither's  son  t 

BaL  My  fiither's  son  I 
Ay,  and  so  loved  1— that  yearning  love  for  him, 
Was  the  last  thing  death  oonquer'd  1  See'st  thou 
there  1 

[The  banner  qfthe  Cross  is  raised  on  the  fortress 
The  very  banner  he  redeem'd  for  us 
r  the  fi^t  at  Cairo  1    No  t  by  yon  bright  sign, 
He  shall  not  perish  1    This  way — follow  me-* 
I'll  teU  thee  of  a  thought 
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{Suddenly  stopping  him,)  Take  heed,  old  man ! 
Thou  hast  a  fearful  secret  in  thy  grasp: 
Let  me  not  see  thee  wear  mysterious  looks. 
But  no!  thou  lovest  out  name  I — Fll  trust  thee, 
Gaston  1  [Exatni. 


Sgx5B  HL — An  Arab  Bneampmeni  round  a  few 
palm4reei  in  the  Betert — WcU^Jiree  in  the 
hackgromuL — Night. 

Several  Arahe  enter  with  Atmeb. 

Arab  Chief,  Thou  hast  fought  bravely,  stranger; 
Now,  come  on 
To  share  the  spoiL 

Aym.  I  reck  not  of  it    Go, 
Leaye  me  to  rest 

Arab,  Well,  thou  hast  eam'd  thy  rest 

With  a  red  sabre.    Be  it  as  thou  wilt 

[ITiey  go  ouL — ffe  throwe  htnuelf  under  a 
palmriree, 

Aym.  This  were  an  hour — if  they  would  answer 

us.  [comes — 

— ^They  from  whose  viewless  world  no  answer 

To  hear  their  whispering  voices.  Would  they  but 

Speak  once,  and  say  they  loved  1 

If  I  could  hear  thy  Jhrining  voice  once  more. 

It  would  be  well  with  me.    Moraima !  speak  I 

Rahoeb  entere  diegmeed  at  a  derviee, 

Moraima»  speak  f    No  1  the  dead  cannot  love  ! 

RaL  What  doth  the  stranger  here  1 — ^is  there 
not  mirth 
Around  the  watch-fires  yonder  ? 

Aym.  Mirth  ! — away  I — 
Fve  naught  to  do  with  mirth.    Begone  t 

Rai.  They  tell  [hear 

Wild  tales  by  that  red  light;  would'st  thou  not 
Of  Eastern  marvelsl 

Aym.  Hence  t    I  heed  them  not 

BioL  Nay,  then  hear  me  / 

Aym.  Theet 

lUU.  TeSy  I  know  a  tale 
Wilder  than  theirs.  [know'st ! — 

Aym.    {raiting  himtt^   in    twrprite.)    Thou 

Rai.  {without  minding,  contimut.)  A  tale  of  one 
Who  flung  in  madness  to  the  reckless  deep 
A  gem  beyond  all  price. 

Aym.  My  day  is  dosed. 
What  is  aught  human  tmto  me? 

Rai.  Tet  mark ! 
His  name  was  of  the  noblest — dost  thou  heed ) — 
Even  in  a  land  of  princely  chivalry ; 
Brightness  was  on  it — ^but  he  cast  it  down. 


Aym,  I  will  not  hear — speak'st^aic  of  chivalry  t 

Rai.  Yes  !  I  have  been  upon  thy  native  hills. 
There's  a  gray  cliff  juts  proudly  from  their  woods, 
Crown'd    with   baronial   towers — rememberest 

thoul 
And  there's  a  chapel  by  the  moaning  sea — 
Thou  know'st  it  well — ^tall  pines  wave  over  it. 
Darkening  the  heavy  banners,  and  the  tombs. 
Is  not  the  cross  upon  thy  f&thers'  tombs ! — 
Christian  1  what  dost  thou  here  t  [thou  1 

Aym.  {ttarting  up  indignantly.)  Man  !  who  art 
Thy  voice  disturbs  my  souL  Speak  !  I  will  know 
Thy  right  to  question  me, 

RaL  {throwing  o§  hit  ditguite,  ttandt  brfore  him 
in  thefuU  drett  of  a  Orutader,) 
My  birth-right  i— look  1 

Aym,  Brother  1  (fietreatingfiromhimwithhorror.) 
— Her  blood  is  on  your  hands  ! — ^keep  back  ! 

RaL  {teomfuUy.)  Nay,  keep  the  Paynim*s  garb 
from  touching  mine. 
Answer  me  thenee  I — ^what  dost  thou  here  ? 

Aym,  Ton  shrink  [thus  ! 

fVom  your  own  work  I — you,  that  have  made  me 
Wherefore  are  you  here )    Are  you  not  afraid 
To  stand  beneath  the  awfiil  midnight  sky. 
And  you  a  murderer  1    Leave  me. 

Rai.  I  lift  up 
No  murderer's  brow  to  heaven  I 

Ayrn,  You  da^  speak  thus  1 — 
Do  not  the  bright  stars,  with  their  searching  rays, 
Strike  through  your  guilty  soull  Oh,no  i — ^tis  well. 
Passing  well!  Murder!  Make  the  earth's  harvests 
grow  [air, 

Tinth  Faynim  blood  f—ITMwm  wills  it!    Thefreo 
The  sunshine — ^I  foigot — they  were  not  made 
For  infidela    Blot  out  the  race  from  day ! 
Who  talks  of  mnurder  t    Murder  !  when  you  die 
Claim  your  soul's  place  of  happiness  i'  the  name 
Of  that  good  deed! 

{In  a  tone  of  deep  feeling.) 

If  you  had  loved  a  flower 
I  would  not  have  destroy'd  it ! 

RaL  {with  emotion.)  Brother  ! 

Aym.  {impetuoutly.)  No  ! — 
No  brother  now.    She  knelt  to  you  in  vain ; 
And  that  hath  set  a  gulf— a  boimdless  gulf — 
Between  our  souls.    Your  veiy  &ce  is  changed — 
There's  a  red  doud  shadowing  it :  your  forehead 

wean 
The  marks  of  blood— A^r  blood  ! 

{In  a  triumphant  tone.) 
But  you  prevail  not !    You  have  made  the  dead 
The  mighty — the  victorious  !  Yes  !  you  thought 
To  dash  her  image  into  fragments  down. 
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Andyouhavegiven  it  power — Bachdeep  ead  power, 
I  see  naught  else  on  earth  1 

Mai.  (oiide,)  I  dare  not  Bay  she  lives. 

(To  Atmeb,  hMing  vp  ike  crots  qfhit  noord.) 

Ton  see  not  this/ 
Once  by  onr  &ther^8  grave  I  aak'd,  and  hero, 
r  the  Bilence  of  the  waste,  I  ask  once  more — 
Have  you  abjured  your  fidth  1 

Aym,  Why  are  you  come 
To  torture  me  t    No,  no  I  I  have  not.    No ! 
But  you  have  sent  the  torrent  through  my  soul. 
And  by  their  deep  strong  roots  torn  fiercely  up 
Things  that  were  part  of  it — inborn  feelings, 

thoughts — 
I  know  not  what  I  cling  to  1 

Bed.  Aymer  1  yet 
Heaven  hath  not  closed  its  gates !  Return,  return, 
Before  the  shadow  of  the  palm-tree  &de8 
r  the  waning  moonlight.     Heaven  gives  time. 

Return, 
Hy  brother  1    By  our  early  days — ^the  love 
That  nurtured  us ! — the  holy  dust  of  those  [sleep ! 
That  sleep  i'  the  tomb ! — sleep  1  no,  they  cannot 
Doth  the  night  bring  no  voioes  from  the  dead 
Back  on  your  soul  1 

Aym.  {tvrning from  hiffL)  Tes — hen/    [strive  1 

Hat.  {tndignantly  turning  off.)  Why  should  I 
Why  doth  it  cost  me  these  deep  throes  to  fling 
A  weed  off  1  [Checking  hiawlf. 

Brother)  hath  the  stranger  oome 
Between  our  hearts  for  ever  1  Tet  return — 
Win  back  your  fimie,  my  brother  t 

Aym.  Fame  again  1 
Leave  me  the  desert  I — leave  it  me  !    I  hate 
Tour  fiilse  world's  glittering  draperies,  that  press 
down  [Your  vain 

Th'  o'erlabour'd  heart !  They  have  crush'd  mine. 
And  hollow-sounding  words  are  wasted  now : 
Tou  should  acyure  me  by  the  name  of  him 
That  slew  his  son's  young  bride ! — our  ancestor — 
HuU  were  a  spell  t    Eame !  £Eune  I — your  hand 

hath  rent 
The  veil  from  off  your  world !  To  speak  of  fisune, 
When,  the  soul  is  parch'd  like  mine  1    Away  1 
Ihave  join'd  these  men  because  they  war  with  man, 
And  all  his  hollow  pomp  1    Will  you  go  hence ) 
(^iercieZy.)  Whydoltalk  thus  with  aiiMcrcisrerf  Ay, 
Tins  is  the  desert^  where  true  words  may  rise 
Up  unto  heaven  f  the  stillness  I    Leave  it  me  I — 
The  free  wild  desert  I 

Aroh  Chuf  tud/ere. 

Arab.  Stranger,  we  have  shared 
The  spoil,  forgetting  not A  Christian  here  ! 


Ho  !  sons  of  Eedar!— 'tas  De  Chatillon  I 

This  way ! — surround  him  1    There*s  an  Emir's 

Set  on  his  life  1    Come  on  1  [wealth 

[Several  Atiibirwh  in  and  twf^mndULnnKB, 
ufho,  after  vainly  endeawmring  to  force  his 
wiy  ihrou^  them,  is  made  pritoner. 

Rai,  And  he  stands  there  [chains  t 

To  see  me  bought  and  sold  1    Death,  death ! — ^not 

[Atmeb,  who  hae  stood  for  a  fnoment  as  ij 
hemldered,  rrukes forward,  aayd  strikes  down 
cms  qf  the  Arabs. 

Aym,  Off  from  my  brother,  infidel ! 

[7%«  others  hurry  Radheb  away. 
{JteeoUeeting  himseff.)  Why,  then,  heaven 
Isjust!    Sol  nowlseeitl    Blood  for  blood ! 

[Agcun  ruling  forwamL 
Nol  he  shall  feel  remone/    ni  rescue  him. 
And  make  him  weep  for  her  t  [ExiL 


ACT  V. 

ScENB  L — A  ffaU  in  the  Fortress  occupied  hy  D> 
Chatillon's  foUowers. 

Knights  Ustemmg  to  a  Tro/vAadowr. 

Her.  No  more  soft  strains  of  love.  GoodVidal, 
sing 
The  imprison'd  warrior's  lay.  There's  a  proud  tone 
Of  lofty  sadness  in  it 

TBonBADOTTB  sings. 

Twas  a  trumpet's  pealing  sound !  [tower. 
And  the  knight  look'd  down  from  the  Faynim's 
And  a  Christian  host  in  its  pride  and  power 

Through  the  pass  beneath  him  wound. 
"  Cease  awhile^  clarion  I  clarion,  wild  and  shrill. 
Cease !  let  them  hear  the  dative's  voice — ^be  still ! 

**  I  knew  'twas  a  trumpet's  note  I 
And  I  see  my  brethren's  lances  gleam. 
And  their  pennons  wave  by  the  mountain-stream. 

And  their  plumes  to  the  glad  wind  float 
''Cease  awhile,  clarion !  &c 

"  I  am  here  with  my  heavy  chain ! 
And  I  look  on  a  torrent  sweeping  by. 
And  an  eagle  rushing  to  the  sky. 

And  a  host  to  its  battle-plain  I 
Cease  awhile,  clarion  1  &c. 

"Must  I  pine  in  my  fetters  herel 
With  thewildwaTe'sfoam,andthe  fireebird'sflight, 
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And  the  toll  spean  gUncmg  on  my  sights 
«  And  the  trumpet  in  mine  earl 

Cease  awhile,  clarion  1"  ftc^ 

Atxbb  tud/en  humriedlif. 

AyfiL  Silence,  thoa  minstrel  t  silence  t 

ffer,  Aymer,  here  I 
And  in  that  garb  t    Seize  on  the  renegade  1 
Knights  he  must  die ! 

Aym,  {teanrfuUp.)  Die  1  die  I— the  fearful  threat  I 
To  be  thrust  out  of  this  same  blessed  world. 
Tour  world— all  yours !  (Piercdy.)  But  I  will  fwt 

be  made 
A  thing  to  circle  with  your  p<mpt  of  death,    [die 
Tour  chains,  and  guards,  and  Bcaflfolds!  Backl  111 
As  the  free  lion  dies  1  [Drawing  hit  sabre. 

Her.  Whftt  seek'st  thou  heret  [a  deed 

iiyn.  Naught  but  to  give  your  Christian  swords 

Worthier  than Where*s  your  chief  1  in  the 

paynim's  bonds  1 
Made  the  wild  Arabs' prise  t   Ay,  heaven  is  just  I 
If  ye  will  rescue  him,  then  follow  me : 
I  know  the  way  they  bore  him  1 

Eer,  Follow  thee  1 
Recreant!  deserter  of  thy  house  and  fidth ! 
To  think  true  knights  would  follow  Huit  again  1 
Tis  all  some  snare — away  1 

Jym.  Some  snare  I    Heayen !  heaven ! 
Is  my  name  sunk  to  Ihist    Must  men  first  crush 
My  soul,  then  spurn  the  ruin  th^  have  madel 
— ^Why,  let  him  perish  1— blood  for  blood  1— must 

earth 
Ciy  out  in  vaini    TTme^  wine !  well  revel  here  t 
On,  minstrel,  with  thy  song  I 

TBOUBADonB  oonftmief  iht  wcmg. 

"  They  are  gone — ^they  have  all  pass'd  by  I 
They  in  whose  wars  I  had  borne  my  part» 
They  that  I  loved  with  a  brother's  heart, 

They  have  left  me  here  to  die  I 
Sotmd  again,  clarion  1  clarion,  pour  thy  blast  I 
Sound,  for  the  captive's  dream  of  hope  is  past  t" 

Jyn.  (jtafffn^  «p.)   That  was  the  lay  he  loved 
in  our  boyish  days— 
And  he  must  die  forsaken !    No,  by  heaven  t 

1  **  SlM  pffared  in  mtule  whaterv  wm  natldnAl  and 
iiMiMidioly;  and  hor  itnliis  adapted  for  liiigiDg  wm,  of 
courn,  framad  to  the  tonai  moit  oonganlal  to  the  tampara- 
ment  of  bar  own  mind.  How  mwaaiflinj  wed  to  tha  magic 
offwaat  foond  manyof  har  Teraai  hava  baen  bybar  litlar,  no 
lovar  of  mode  naad  to  ba  ramlndad.  Tha  *  Roman  Girl's 
Song'  is  ftiO  of  a  solenm  daaslc  baanty ;  and,  in  ona  of  bar 
lettan,  it  is  said  that  of  « Tha  CaptlTa  Knight'  Sir  Walter 
Scott  narer  waa  weary.    Indeed,  it  seems  in  his  mind  to 


He  shall  not !    Follow  me  1  I  say  your  chief 
Is  bought  and  sold !    Is  there  no  generous  trust 
Left  in  your  souls  1    De  Foiz,  I  saved  your  life 
At  Ascalon  1    Du  Momay,  you  and  I 
On  Jaffit's  wall  together  set  our  breasts 
Against  a  thousand  spean  t  What  1  have  I  fought 
Beside  you,  shared  your  cup,  slept  in  your  tents, 

And  ye  can  think {pofking  off  hit  twrban. 

Look  on  my  burning  brow ! 
Reed  if  there's  fiilsehood  branded  on  it — ^read 
The  marks  of  treocheiy  there  1 
KfUgKU,  (ffcUhering  rownd  him.)  No,  no !  come  on  f 
To  the  rescue  1  lead  us  on  1  well  trust  thee  still  I 
Aym.  Follow,  then  ! — ^this  way.  If  I  die  for  him. 
There  will  be  vengeance  !    He  shall  think  of  me 
To  his  last  hour  1  [Bxeuni. 

Som  IL — A  PavQion  in  the  Camp  qfMele^ 

Meleoh,  Sadl 

Md.  It  must  be  that  these  sounds  and  oghts 
of  war 
Shake  her  too  gentle  nature.    Tes,  her  cheek 
Fades  hourly  in  my  sight  1    What  other  cause — 
None,  none  1    She  must  go  hence  1    Choose  from 

thy  band 
The  bravest,  Sadi  1  and  the  longest  tried. 
And  I  will  send  my  child 

VaieevnthcuL  Where  is  your  chief  1 

Ds  Cbaxiluok  entert,  guarded  hy  Arab  and 
Tuficieh  toldiere. 

Arab  Chief.  The  sons  of  Kedar's  tribe  have 
brou^^t  to  the  son 
Of  the  Prophet^s  house  a  prisoner ! 

MeL  {half  drawing  hit  eword.)  Chatillont 
That  slew  my  boy  1  Thanks  for  the  avenger^s  hour! 
Sadi,  their  guerdon — give  it  them— the  gold  J 
And  me  the  vengeance  1 

{Locking  ai  Raikieb,  who  holdt  the  vpperfirag' 
mentqf  his  tword,  and  teemtlott  in  thought,) 

This  is  he 
That  slew  my  first-born ! 
JZai  {to  himte(f.)  Surely  there  leap'd  up 

have  been  thesongof  ChlTaby,  rspresentathre  of  the  Engilsh ; 
as  tha  Flowan  of  tha  Forsst  waa  of  tha  Scottish;  tha  Can- 
donalla  Espaflola  of  tlia  Spanish ;  and  the  BUne  Song  of  tha 
QmaaaM.''—BieffrapMeal  Sketch  fiy  Delta,  1838. 

Of  an  lirs  Hamans's  lyrics  set  to  music,  '  The  CspUtn 
Knight'  has  been  the  most  popolar,  and  deservedly  so.  It 
has  indeed  sttared  many  a  heart "  Uka  tha  aoond  of  a  tnmi<* 
pet"— Cktffifay'f  Memorials. 
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A  broflier^s  heart  within  him  I  Yes,  he  etnick 
To  the  earth  a  Paynim 

MeL  (rainnghia  voice.)  Christian !  thou  hast  been 
Our  nation's  deadliest  foe  1  [hear 

Mai.  {looking  up  and  smiling  proudly.)  Tis  joy  to 
I  have  not  lived  in  vain  ! 

MeL  Thou  bear'st  thyself  [mel 

With  aconqueror^s  mien  !  What  is  thy  hope  from 

Rat.  A  soldier's  death. 

MeL  {hastily.)  Then  thou  wouldst /ear  a  slave's  1 

Rai.  Fear !  As  if  man's  own  spirit  had  not  power 
To  make  his  death  a  triumph  t  Waste  not  words ; 
Let  my  blood  bathe  thine  own  sword.    Infidel ! 
I  slew  thy  son  1  [Looking  at  his  broken  sword. 

Ay,  there's  the  red  mark  here  t 

MeL  {approaching  him.)  Thou  darest  to  tell  me 
this!  {A  tumAdt heard  vfUhout. 

Voices  vfithouL  A  Chatillon  t 

Bai.  My  brother's  voice  !    ffe  is  saved  / 

MeL  {calling.)  What,  ho  !  my  guards  1 

Atmeb  enters  vith  the  knights,  fighting  their 

way  through  Melech's  soldiers,  who  are 

driven  brfore  them, 

Aym.  On  with  the  war-ciy  of  our  ancient  house : 
For  the  Cross — ^De  Chatillon ! 
Knights.  For  the  Cross— De  Chatillon  f 

[Raikisb  attemj^  to  break  from  his  guards, 
Sadi  enters  with  more  soldiers  to  the  assist- 
once  of  "Mjeuscbl  Atker  and  the  knights 
are  overpowered.  Atmxb  is  wounded  and 
falls, 

MeL  Bring  fetters — ^bind  the  captives ! 

Rai.  Lost — all  lost! 
No  !  he  is  saved  1 
{Breaking  from  his  guards,  he  goes  up  to  Atxer.) 
Brother,  my  brother  I  hast  thou  pardon'd  me 
That  which  I  did  to  save  theel  Speak  !  foigive  ! 

Aym,  {turning  from  him.) 
Thou  see'st  I  die  for  thee  !    She  is  avenged ! 

RaL  I  am  no  murderer  !  Hear  me !  turn  to  me! 
We  are  parting  by  the  grave  ! 

MokADfA  enters  veiled,  and  goes  up  to  Meleoh. 

Mor.  Father !  Oh !  look  not  sternly  on  thy  child. 
I  came  to  plead.  They  said  thou  hast  condemn'd 
A  Christian  knight  to  die 

MeL  Hence — ^to  thy  tent  I 
Away — begone  !  [spirit  come 

Aym^  {attempting  to  rise.)  Moraima  t  hath  her 
7!'o  make  death  beautifid  ?    Moraima  I  speak. 

Mor.  It  was  his  voice  I    Aymer  ! 

\Ske  rushes  to  him,  throwing  aside  her  veiL 


Aym,  Thou  liv'st  — thou  liv'st  I 
I  knew  thou  couldst  not  die !     Look  on  me  still 
Thou  livest !  and  makest  this  world  so  full  of  joy — 
But  I  depart  I 

MeL  {approaching  her,)  Moraima !  hence  !  Lb  this 
A  place  for  thee  1 

Mor,  Away !  away  ! 
There  is  no  place  but  this  for  me  on  earth  1 
Where  should  I  go  ?    There  is  no  place  but  this ! 
My  soul  is  bound  to  it ! 

MeL  {to  the  guards.)  Back,  slaves !  and  look  not 
on  her  1       [TTiey  retreat  to  the  background, 

'Twas  for  this 
She  droop'd  to  the  earth. 

Aym.  Moraima,  tare  thee  well  I 
Think  on  me  1   I  have  loved  thee  !   I  take  henco 
That  deep  love  with  my  soul !  for  well  I  know 
It  must  be  deathless ! 

Mor,  Oh  I  thou  hast  not  knovm 
What  wom^n^s  love  is  !    Aymer,  Aymer,  stay ! 
If  I  could  die  for  thee  !    My  heart  is  grown 
So  strong  in  its  despair ! 

Rai.  {tumingfrom  them.)  And  all  the  past  [hers/ 
Foigotten  i — our  young  days  1  His  last  thoughts 
The  Infidel's  ! 

Aym.  {with  a  violent  effort  turning  his  head  round.) 
Thou  art  no  murderer  I    Peace 
Between  us — ^peace,  my  brother  !    In  our  deaths 
We  shall  be  join'd  once  more  ! 

Rai  {holding  the  cross  cf  the  sword  b^ore  him.) 
Look  yet  on  this  ! 

Aym.  If  thou  hadst  only  told  me  that  she  lived ! 
— ^But  our  hearts  meet  at  last  I 

[Presses  the  cross  to  his  lipe, 
Moraima  !  save  my  brother  !    Look  on  me ! 
Joy — ^there  is  joy  in  death  f 

[Jle  dies  on  kAiHiEB's  arm, 

Mor.  Speak— speak  once  more  t 
Aymer !  how  is  it  that  I  call  on  thee. 
And  that  thou  answer'st  not  1  Have  we  not  loved  i 
Death  !  death  !— and  this  is—death  ! 

Rai,  So  thou  art  gone, 
Aymer  1    I  never  thought  to  weep  again — 
But  now — ferewell!     Thou  wert  the  bravest 

knight 
That  e'er  laid  lance  in  rest — and  thou  didst  wear 
The  noblest  form  that  ever  woman's  eye 
Dwelt  on  with  love ;  and  till  that  filial  dream 
Came  o'er  thee  I  Aymer!  Aymer  I  thou  wert  still 
The  most  true-hearted  brother  I    There  thou  art 
Whose  breast  was  once  my  shield!    I  never 

thought 
That  foes  should  see  me  weep  !  but  there  thou  art^ 
Aymer,  my  brother  I 
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Mor.  (tuddefUyriaing.)  With  his  last^  last  breath 
He  bade  me  Bare  his  brother  1 

{Polling  tU  'MxLBCB'sfeeL)  Father,  spare 
The  ChristiaD — spare  him  1 

Md,  For  thy  sake  spare  him 
That  slew  thy  fiither^s  son ! — Shame  to  thy  race ! 

{To  the  ioldien  tn  the  haekgraumd.) 
Soldiers  !  oome  nearer  with  your  levell'd  spears ! 
Tet  nearer  1 — gird  him  m  1    My  boy's  young  blood 
Is  on  his  sword.    Christian,  abjure  thy  ftith, 
Or  die :  thine  hour  is  come ! 

Bai.  {turning  and  throwing  himtdfon  the  weapone, 

AITNOTATIOH  OH  **  DB  CHATIIXOH." 

C"  The  merits  of' The  Sl«g«  of  Yalenda'areiiioraofad*- 
icriptivt  than  of  a  atrietly  dnunatic  kind ;  and  abounding  at 
it  doei  with  fine  paan^M  of  nanmtivtt  beaoty,  and  with  itrik- 
ing  loanM  and  titaationi,  it  b  not  only  not  adapted  for 
rapmentation,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  tlie  efaancten  are  de- 
veloped by  painting  much  more  tlian  by  incident.  Witlial, 
it  wante  unity  and  entirenen,  and  in  serenl  placet  is  not 
rlietorical  butdiflbse. 

**  From  the  prerlous  writings  of  the  same  author,  and 
until  the  appearance  of  *  The  Yopen  of  Palermo/  it  seemed  to 
be  the  pnTalent  opinion  of  critics,  that  the  genius  of  Mrs 
Hemans  was  not  of  a  dramatic  cast — that  it  expatiated  too 
much  in  the  derelopment  of  sentiment,  too  much  in  the 
huurian<7  of  deecriptlon,  to  be  ever  brouglit  under  the  tram- 
mds  nsswitlwlly  neoessuy  for  the  success  of  scenic  dialogue. 

**  The  merits  of  "nMYespen*  are  great,  and  have  been  ac- 
knowledged to  be  so,  not  only  by  the  liighest  of  contemporary 
literary  authorities,  but  by  the  stUl  more  unequivocal  testi- 
mony of  theatrical  appbuse.  What '  has  been,  has  been,* 
and  we  wish  not  to  detract  one  tota  ftom  praise  so  lUiiy 
earned ;  but  we  must  candidly  conless,  that  before  the  perusal 
of  *  De  ChatiDon ,'  (althon^  that  poem  is  probably  not  quite  in 
the  state  in  which  it  would  have  been  submitted  to  the  world 
by  ite  writer,)  we  were  somewhat  infected  with  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  the  most  suceossftd  path  of  Mrs  Hemans  did  not 
lead  her  towards  the  drama.  Our  opinion  on  this  subject  is, 
however,  now  much  altered ;  and  we  hesitate  not  toiay,  after 


of  the  ioldiers.)     Thou  hast  mine  answer. 
Infidel  1 

ICcUling  aloud  to  the  hnigkte  a$  kefalU  hade. 
Knights  of  France  1 
Herman  f  De  Foiz !  Du  Momay  t  be  ye  strong  1 

Tour  hour  wiQ  come  ! 

Must  the  old  war^ay  cease  1 
[Baff  raising  himeeff,  and  wamng  the  eroes 
triumphantly. 
For  the  Cross— De  Chatillon  f 

[ffe  dies. 
{The  curtain  faUe.) 

minutdy  oonsiderfaig  tiie  diaraeters  of  Rainier— so  skilftilly 
acted  on,  now  by  fraternal  tove,  and  now  by  public  duty— 
and  of  Aymer  and  Moraima,  placed  in  situations  where  taicU- 
nation  is  opposed  to  ivhicipl»— that,  by  the  cultivation  of  this 
■pedes  of  omiposition,  had  health  and  protonged  yean  been 
the  fiite  of  the  author  of  *  De  ChatiOon,'  that  tragedy,  noble  as 
it  is,  which  must  now  be  placed  at  tlie  head  of  her  dramatic 
efforts,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  even  surpsssed  in 
exodlence  by  ulterior  efforts. 

*'  Mrs  Hemans  had  at  length  struck  the  proper  keys.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  she  had  succeeded  in  imbibing  new  and 
more  severe  ideas  of  this  class  of  compositions.  She  had 
passed  from  the  narrative  into  wlut  has  been  conventionally 
termed  the  dramatic  poem — from  the  'Historic  Scenes'  to 
'Sebastian 'and*  The  Siege  of  Valencia;'  but  *  The  Vespers 
of  Palermo*  and  *  De  Chatillon '  can  atone  be  said  to  be  her 
legitfanate  dramas. 

"  The  last,  however,  must  be  ranked  first,  by  many  degrees 
of  comparison.  Witiiout  stripping  her  hmgusge  of  that  rich- 
nees  and  poetic  beauty  so  characteristic  of  her  genius,  or 
condescending  in  a  single  passsge  to  the  mean  baldness,  so 
oonunoQly  mistaken  by  many  modem  writen  for  the  stage  as 
essentially  necessary  to  the  truth  of  diatogue,  she  has,  in  this 
attempt,  preserved  adherence  to  reality  amid  scenes  allied 
with  romance— brevity  and  effect,  in  situations  strongly  allur- 
ing to  amplification ;  and.  In  her  delineation  of  some  of  the 
longest,  as  well  as  the  finest  emotions  of  the  heart,  there  Is 
exhibited  a  knowledge  of  nature's  workings,  at  once  minute, 
hUhM,  and  affecting."— ir&  OriUque  by  A.] 
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"  Long  time  agdnst  oppraailoii  have  I  fimg^t. 
And  for  tb«  mUive  Ub«ty  of  fUth 
Haye  bled  and  nifBBr'd  bonds.** 


Remonet  a  Tragtdjf. 


[The  foUowing  poem  is  intended  to  describe  tbe  mental  conflicts,  as  ^vell  as  outward  loflbringi,  of  a  Bpeaiaid,  who,  flylag 
from  the  rdigious  persecations  of  his  own  coontiy,  in  the  sixteenth  oentory,  takes  refkige,  with  his  child,  In  a  North 
forest    The  sUny  is  supposed  to  be  related  bj  hlmsdf,  amidst  the  wilderness  which  has  afforded  him  an  asTfami.] 


Thb  voices  of  my  home  ! — I  hear  them  stQl ! 
They  have  been  with  me  through  the  dreamy 

night — 
The  blessed  household  voices,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart's  clear  depths  with  unalloy'd  delight ! 
I  hear  them  still,  unchanged :  though  some  from 

earth 
Are  music  parted,  and  the  tones  of  mirth — 
Wild,  silvery  tones,  that  rang  through  days  more 

bright — 
Have  died  in  others ;  yet  to  me  they  come 
Singing  of  boyhood  back — the  voices  of  my  home  I 

n. 
They  call  me  through  this  huEh  of  woods  reposing 
In  the  gray  stillness  of  the  summer  mom ; 
They  wander  by.  when  heavy  flowers  are  closing, 
And  thoughts  grow  deep,  and  winds  and  stars  are 

bom. 
Even  as  a  fount's  remembei^d  gushings  burst 
On  the  parch'd  traveller  in  his  hour  of  thirsty 
E'en  thus  they  haunt  me  with  sweet  sounds,  till 

worn 
6y  quenchless  longings,  to  my  soul  I  say — 
Oh  !  for  the  dove's  swift  wings,  that  I  might  flee 

away, 

nL 
And  find  mine  ark !    Yet  whither  1    I  must  bear 
A  yearning  heart  within  me  to  the  grave. 
I  am  of  those  o'er  whom  a  breath  of  air — 
Just  darkening  in  its  course  the  lake's  bright  wave. 
And  sighing  through  the  feathery  canes — ^hath 

power 
To  call  up  shadows,  in  the  silent  hour, 
Ax>m  the  dim  past,  as  from  a  wizard's  cave  ! 
So  must  it  be  t    These  skies  above  me  spread : 
Are  they  my  own  soft  skies  f— Ye  rest  not  here, 

my  dead! 

IV. 

Ye  &r  amidst  the  southern  flowers  lie  sleeping, 
,  Your  graves  all  smiling  in  the  sunshine  clear; 
Save  one  t  a  blue,  lone,  distant  main  is  sweeping 
High  o'er  vm  gentle  head.    Ye  rest  not  here ! — 


'TIS  not  the  olive,  with  a  whisper  swaying^ 
Not  thy  low  ripplings,  glaaay  water,  playing  [ear; 
Through  my  own  chestnut  groves  which  fill  mine 
But  the  fiunt  echoes  in  my  breast  that  dwell. 
And  for  their  birthplace  moan,  as  moans  the 
ooean-^elL 

V. 

Peace  ! — ^I  will  dash  these  fond  regrets  to  earth. 
Even  as  an  eagle  shakes  the  cumbering  rain 
Fromhisstrongpinion.   Thou  thatgavest  me  birth. 
And  lineage,  and  once  home, — my  native  Spain ! 
My  ownbrightland — ^my  others' land — ^my  child's  1 
What  hath  thy  son  brought  from  thee  to  the  wilds  1 
He  hath  brought  marks  of  torture  and  the  chain — 
Traces  of  things  which  pass  not  as  a  breeze ; 
A  blighted  name,  dark  thoughts^  wrath,  woe — ^thy 
gifts  are  these  I 

VL 

A  blighted  name !    I  hear  the  winds  of  mom — 
Their  sounds  are  not  of  this  1    I  hear  the  shiver 
Of  the  green  reeds,  and  all  the  mstlingB^  borne 
From  the  high  forest,  when  the  light  leaves  quiver 
Their  sounds  are  not  of  this ! — ^the  cedars,  waving, 
Lend  it  no  tone :  His  wide  savannahs  laving, 
It  is  not  murmured  by  the  joyous  river  t 
What  part  hath  mortal  name,  where  God  alone 
Speaks  to  the  mighty  waste,  and  through  its  heart 
isknownl 

vn. 
Is  it  not  much  that  I  may  worship  Him 
With  naught  my  spirit's  breathings  to  control. 
And  feel  His  presence  in  the  vast,  and  dim. 
And  whispeiy  woods,  where  dying  thunders  roll 
From  the  fiir  cataracts  1    Shall  I  not  rejoice 
That  I  have  leara'd  at  last  to  know  BU  voice 
From  man's  1    I  will  rejoice  ! — ^my  soaring  soul 
Now  hath  redeem'd  her  birthright  of  the  day. 
And  won,  through  douds,  to  Him  her  own  un- 
fettered way  f 

vm. 
And  thou,  my  boy  I  that  silent  at  my  knee 
Boat  lift  to  mine  thy  soft,  dark,  earnest  eyw* 
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Filled  with  the  love  of  childhood,  which  I  see 
Pure  through  ita  depths^  a  thing  without  diqguise; 
Thou  that  hast  breathed  m  alumber  on  my  breast, 
When  I  have  check'd  its  throba  to  give  thee  rest, 
Mine  own !  whose  young  thoughts  fresh  before 

me  rise! 
Is  it  not  much  that  I  may  guide  thy  prayer. 
And  circle  thy  glad  soul  with  free  and  healthful  airl 

IX. 

Why  should  I  weep  on  thy  bxig^t  head,  my  boy  ? 
Within  thy  tiAhersf  halls  tiiou  wilt  not  dwell. 
Nor  lift  their  banner,  with  a  warTior*s  joy, 
Amidst  the  sons  of  mountain  chiefia^  who  fell 
For  Spain  of  old.    Yet  what  if  rolling  wayes 
Have  borne  us  £ur  from  our  ancestral  graves  1 
Thou  shalt  not  feel  thy  bursting  heart  rebel, 
As  mine  hath  done ;  nor  bear  what  I  have  bome^ 
Casting  in  falsehood's  mould  th'  indignant  brow 
of  scoin. 


This  shall  not  be  thy  lot,  my  blessed  child  1 
I  have  not  sorrowed,  struggled,  lived  in  vain. 
Hear  me  1  magnificent  and  ancient  wild ; 
And  mighty  rivers,  ye  that  meet  the  main, 
As  deep  meeta  deep;  and  forests,  whose  dim  shade 
The  flood's  voice,  and  the  wind's,  by  swells  pervade ; 
Hear  me  1    lis  well  to  die,  and  not  complain ; 
Yet  there  are  hours  when  the  chaiged  heart  must 

speak, 
£*en  in  the  desert's  ear  to  pour  itseU^  or  break  I 

XL 

I  see  an  oak  before  me  :^  it  hath  been         [flung 
The  orown'd  one  of  the  woods;  and  might  have 
Its  hundred  arms  to  heaven,  still  freshly  green ; 
But  a  wild  vine  around  the  stem  hath  dung, 
FVom  branch  to  branch  dose  wreaths  of  bondage 

throwm^ 
Till  the  proud  tree,  before  no  tempest  bowing, 
Hath  shrunk  and  died  those  serpent  fblds  among. 
Alaa  1  alas  I  what  is  it  that  I  seel 
An  imageofman'smindflandofmyaireB^  with  thee ! 


Yet  art  thou  lovely  I    Song  is  on  thy  hills : 

0  sweet  and  mournful  melodies  of  Spain, 

That  lull'd  my  boyhood,  how  your  memory  thrills 

1  "IiteoIlMtliMrtaffatnTaltarfQrpoetlcaltaiiipenuiMat, 
ezpnning  tiM  kind  of  honor  vfaieh  h«  Mt  on  bihoMfag,  on 
the  banks  of  tiM  MImooiI,  an  oak  of  prodigkmi  ili«,  whkh 
liad  bean  in  a  mannar  ofafpowaiad  bj  an  anonnoai  wild- 
grapa  vtaia.    The  vlna  had  daqwd  ita  hoga  UMm  round  the 


The  exile's  heart  with  sudden-wakening  pain  ! 
Your  sounds  are  on  the  rocks :— that  I  might  hear 
Once  more  the  music  of  the  mountaineer ! 
And  fbom  the  sunny  valee  the  ahepherd's  strain 
Floats  out,  and  fills  the  solitary  place 
With  the  old  tuneful  names  of  Spain's  heroic  race. 

XIIL 

But  there  was  silence  one  bri^t,  golden  day,  [lone. 
Through  my  own  pine-hung  mountains.  Clear,  yet 
In  the  rich  autumn  light  the  vineysrds  lay. 
And  from  the  fields  the  peasant's  voice  was  gone; 
And  the  red  grapes  untrodden  strew'd  the  ground; 
And  the  free  flocks,  untended,  roam'd  around. 
Where  was  the  pastor? — ^where  the  pipe's  wild  tone? 
Music  and  mirth  were  huah'd  the  hills  among, 
While  to  the  dt/s  gates  each  hamlet  pour'd  its 
throng. 


Silence  upon  the  mountains  !    But  within 
The  city*s  gate  a  rush,  a  press,  aswell 
Of  multitudes,  their  torrent-way  to  win ; 
And  heavy  boomings  of  a  dull  deep  bdl, 
A  dead  pause  following  each — ^like  that  which  parte 
The  dash  of  billows,  holding  breathless  hearts 
Fast  in  the  hush  of  fear — knell  after  knell ; 
And  sounds  of  thickening  steps,  like  thunder-rain 
That  plashes  on  the  roof  of  some  vast  echoing  £uie  t 


What  pageanfbhour  approadi'd?  The  sullen  gate 
Of  a  strong  ancient  prison-house  was  thrown 
Back  to  the  day.    And  who,  in  mournful  state. 
Came  forth,  led  slowly  o'er  its  threshold-stone  1 
They  that  had  leam'd,  in  cells  of  secret  gloom. 
How  sunshine  is  forgotten  1    They  to  whom 
The  very  features  of  mankind  were  grown 
Things  that  bewildered  !    O'er  that  dazzled  sight 
They  lifted  their  wan  hands,  and  cowered  before 
the  light  1 

XVL 

To  this,  man  brings  his  brother!  Some  were  there. 
Who,  with  their  desolation,  had  entwined 
Fierce  strength,  and  girt  the  sternness  of  despair 
Fast  round  their  bosoms^  even  as  warriors  bind 
The  breastplate  on  for  fight ;  but  brow  and  dieek 
Seem'd  tkein  a  torturing  panoply  to  speak  ! 

trank,  and  from  thanoa  had  wound  about  amy  biandi  and 
twig,  nntn  tha  mighty  traa  had  wiUiand  hi  its  «mbnoa.  It 
Namad  Ilka  Laocoon  stniggUog  taiaffKtaaUy  hi  tha  hldaooa 
ooUa  of  tha  moutar  Python.**— AwebKc^  Halt.  Chapter 
on  FoTMt-'naMk 
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And  there  were  eome,  from  whom  the  veiy  mind 

Had  been  wrung  out;  they  smiled — oh,  startUng 

smile,  [sleep  the  while  1 

Whence  man*a  high  soul  is  fled !    Where  doth  it 

XTZL 

But  onwaxd  mored  the  melancholy  train. 
For  their  fiilae  creeds  in  fiery  pangs  to  die. 
This  was  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Spain — 
Heaven's  offering  from  the  land  of  chivalry  ! 
Through  thousands,  thousands  of  their  race  they 

moved — 
Oh,  how  imlike  all  others  I — ^the  beloved. 
The  fi:ee,  the  proud,  the  beautiful !  whose  eye 
Qrew  fiz'd  before  them,  while  a  people's  breath 
Was  huah'dy  and  its  one  soul  bound  in  the  thought 

of  death ! 

xvm. 
It  might  be  that^  amidst  the  countless  thron^^ 
There  swell'd  some  heart  with  pity's  weight  op- 

press'd: 
For  the  wide  stream  of  human  love  is  strong ; 
And  woman,  on  whose  fond  and  fiiithful  breast 
Childhood  is  reared,  and  at  whose  knee  the  sigh 
Of  its  first  prayer  is  breathed— she,  too,  was  nigh. 
But  life  is  dear,  and  the  free  footstep  bless'd. 
And  home  a  sunny  place,  where  each  may  fill 
Some  ^e  with  glistening  smiles, — and  therefore 

all  were  stilL 


All  still, — youth,  courage,  strength!— a  winter 

laid, 
A  chain  of  palsy  cast,  on  might  and  mind  I 
Still,  as  at  noon  a  southern  forest's  shade. 
They  stood,  those  breathless  masses  of  mankind. 
Still,  as  a  frosen  torrent  I    But  the  wave 
Soon  lei^  to  foaming  freedom ;  they,  the  brave, 
Endured — ^they  saw  the  martyr's  place  assign'd 
In  the  red  flames — whence  is  the  withering  spell 
That  numbs  each  human  pulse  1    They  saw,  and 

thought  it  welL 


And  I,  too,  thought  it  well  1    That  very  mom 
From  a  hi  land  I  came,  yet  round  me  dung 
The  spirit  of  my  own.    No  hand  had  torn 
With  a  strong  grasp  away  the  veil  which  hung 
Between  mine  eyes  and  truth.    I  gazed,  I  saw 
Dimly,  as  through  a  glass.    In  silent  awe 
I  watch'd  the  fearful  rites ;  and  if  there  sprung 
One  rebel  feeling  frx}m  its  deep  founts  up,    [cup. 
Shuddering,  I  flung  it  back,  as guilf  sown  poison- 


But  I  was  waken'd  as  the  dreamers  waken, 
Whom  the  shrill  trumpet  and  the  shriek  of  dread 
Rouse  up  at  midnight,  when  their  walls  are  taken. 
And  they  must  battle  till  their  blood  is  shed 
On  their  own  threshold  floor.    A  path  for  light 
Through  my  torn  breast  was  shattei'd  by  the 

mig^t 
Of  the  swift  thundeiHstroke ;  and  freedom's  tread 
Came  in  through  ruins,  late,  yet  not  in  vain. 
Making  the  blighted  place  all  green  with  life  again. 


Still  darkly,  slowly,  as  a  sullen 
Of  cloud  o'ersweeping,  without  wind,  the  sky. 
Dream-like  I  saw  the  sad  procession  pass, 
And  mark'd  its  victims  with  a  tearless  eye. 
They  moved  before  me  but  as  pictures,  wrought 
Each  to  reveal  some  secret  of  man's  thought^ 
On  the  sharp  edge  of  sad  mortality ; 
TUl  in  his  place  came  one — oh  1  could  it  be  T 
My  friend,  my  heart's  first  friend ! — and  did  I  gaxe 
on  thee  1 


On  thee  1  with  whom  in  boyhood  I  had  pla/d. 
At  the  grape-gatherings,  by  my  native  streams ; 
And  to  whose  eye  my  youthful  soul  had  laid 
Bare,  as  to  heaven's,  its  glowing  world  of  dreams; 
And  by  whose  side  midst  warriors  I  had  stood. 
And  in  whose  helm  was  brought— oh,  eam'd  with 

blood!— 
The  fresh  wave  to  my  lips,  when  tropic  beama 
Smote  on  my  fevered  brow  !      Ay,  years  had 

pass'd. 
Severing  our  paths,  brave  friend  I — and  thmi  we 

met  at  last  1 


I  see  it  still — the  lofty  soien  thou  borest  1 
On  thy  pale  forehead  sat  a  sense  of  power — 
The  veiy  look  that  onoe  thou  brij^Uy  worest^ 
Cheering  me  onward  through  a  fsarfiil  hour. 
When  we  were  girt  by  Indian  bow  and  spear. 
Midst  the  white  Andes— even  as  mountain  deer, 
Henun'd  in  our  camp ;  but  through  the  javelin 

shower 
We  rent  our  way,  a  tempest  of  despair  1 
And  thou — ^hadst  thou  but  died  with  thy  tnio 
brethren  there  1 


I  call  the  fond  wish  back — ^for  thou  hast  perish'd 
More  nobly  £ur,  my  Alvar  ! — ^making  known 
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The  might  of  truth  ^  and  be  thy  mexnoiy  cherish'd 
With  thetn^  the  thouaands  that  around  her  throne 
Have  poured  their  lives  out  smiling,  in  that  doom 
finding  a  triumph,  if  denied  a  tomb  1 
Ay,  with  their  ashea  hath  the  wind  been  sown. 
And  with  the  wind  their  spirit  shall  bo  spread. 
Filling  man's  heart  and  home  with  records  of  the 
dead. 

zxvi. 

Thou  Searcher  of  the  soul !  in  whose  dread  sight 
Not  the  bold  guilt  alone  that  mocks  the  skies, 
But  the  scarc»own'd  unwhisper'dthoughtof  night, 
As  a  thing  written  with  the  sunbeamlies; 
I%ou  know'st — ^whose  eye  through  shade  and  depth 

can  see. 
That  this  man*s  crime  was  but  to  worship  thee. 
Like  those  that  made  their  hearts  thy  sacrifice. 
The  call'd  of  yore — ^wont  by  the  Saviour's  side 
On  the  dim  Olive  Mount  to  pray  at  eventide. 

zxvn. 
For  the  strong  spirit  will  at  times  awake. 
Piercing  the  nusts  that  wrap  her  clay  abode ; 
And,  bom  of  thee,  she  may  not  always  take 
Earth's  accents  for  the  oracles  of  Qod ; 
And  even  for  this — O  dust^  whose  mask  is  power ! 
Reed,  that  wouldst  be  a  scourge  thy  little  hour ! 
Spark,  whereon  yet  the  mighty  hath  not  trod, 
And  therefore  thou  destroyest ! — where  were 

flown 
Our  hopes^  if  man  were  left  to  man's  decree  alone ! 


XZVIIL 

But  this  I  felt  not  yet.    I  could  but  gaze 
O^him,  my  friend;  while  that  swiftmoment  threw 
A  sudden  freshness  back  on  vanish'd  days, 
Like  waterdrops  on  some  dim  picture's  hue ; 
Calling  the  proud  time  up,  when  first  I  stood 
Where  banneps  floated,  and  my  heart's  quick  blood 
Sprang  to  a  torrent  as  the  clarion  blew. 
And  he — ^his  sword  was  like  a  brother's  worn. 
That  watches  through  the  field  his  mother^s 
youngest  bom. 


1  For  a  mott  intdrwting  aoooont  of  the  Spanlih  ProtM- 
tants,  and  th«  heroic  derotion  with  which  they  met  the  ^irit 
of  peraecntion  in  the  eizteenth  century,  lee  the  Quarterip 
Sevkw,  No.  57,  Art  "  Qnin**  Yiilt  to  Spefai.'* 

>  "  A  prieit  named  Gonzelei  had,  among  other  proee- 
lytei,  gained  over  two  yornig  femalei,  hie  listen,  to  the  Pro- 
testent  fiUth.  Ail  three  were  confined  in  the  dongeone  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  tortqre.  repeatedly  applied,  could  not 
dnw  from  them  the  least  eridenoe  aipilnat  thefar  reUgiotts 
aewdatee.    Every  artifloe  was  employed  to  obteln  a  recan- 


But  a  lanoe  met  me  in  that  da/s 
Senseless  I  lay  amidst  the  o'ersweeping  fight; 
Wakening  at  last,  how  full,  how  strangely  clear. 
That  scene  on  memory  fiash'd ! — ^the  shiveiy  light. 
Moonlight^   on   broken   shields — ^the    plain    of 

slaughter. 
The  fountain-side,  the  low  sweet  sound  of  water — 
And  Alvar  bending  o'er  me — ^from  the  night 
Covering  me  with  his  mantle.    AJl  the  past 
Flowed  back;  my  soul's  &r  chords  all  answered  to 

the  blast 


Till,  in  that  rush  of  visions,  I  became 
As  one  that,  by  the  bands  of  slumber  wound. 
Lies  with  a  powerless  but  all-thrilling  fimne. 
Intense  in  consciousness  of  sight  and  sound, 
Tet  buried  in  a  wildering  dream  which  brings 
Loved  fiices  round  him,  girt  with  fearful  things ! 
Troubled  even  thus  I  stood,  but  chain'd  and  bound 
On  that  familiar  form  mine  eye  to  keep: 
Alas!  I  might  not  Ml  upon  his  neck  and  weep  1 

XXTT. 

He  pass'd  me — and  what  next )    I  look'd  on  two. 
Following  his  footsteps  to  the  same  dread  place, 
For  the  same  gmlt — ^his  sisters  1'    Well  I  knew 
The  beauty  on  those  brows,  though  each  young 

fiuse  [air 

Was  changed — so  deeply  changed ! — a  dungeon's 
Is  hard  for  loved  and  lovely  things  to  bear. 
And  ye,  0  daughters  of  a  lofty  race. 
Queen-like  Theresa  1  radiant  Inez! — flowers 
So  cherish'd  1  were  ye  then  but  rear'd  for  those 

dark  hours  1 

zxzn. 
A  mournful  home,  young  sLsters,  had  ye  left ! 
With  your  lutes  hanging  hush'd  upon  the  wall, 
And  silence  round  the  aged  man,  bereft 
Of  each  glad  voice  once  answering  to  his  calL 
Alas,  that  lonely  father !  doom'd  to  pine 
For  sounds  departed  in  his  life's  decline ; 


tation  trota  the  two  sisters,  since  the  constancy  and  learning 
of  Oonxalet  prednded  aU  hopes  of  a  theological  victory. 
Their  answer,  if  not  eiaetly  logfoal,  is  wonderihlly  abofia 
and  ailKting  :—*  We  will  die  In  the  (kith  of  oar  brother :  he 
is  too  wise  to  be  wrong,  and  too  good  to  deceive  us.**  The 
three  stakse  on  which  they  died  were  near  each  other.  The 
ptieafe  had  been  gagged  till  the  moment  of  lighting  op  the 
wood.  The  fisw  mhiuteB  that  he  wae  allowed  to  speak  he 
employed  in  comforthig  hie  sisters,  with  whom  he  sung  the 
100th  Psafan,  till  the  flames  smothered  their  roioee.'*— /bM. 
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And,  midst  the  shadowing  banners  of  his  hall, 
Wiih  his  white  hair  to  sit»  and  deem  the  name 
A  hmidred  chiefe  had  borne,  cast  down  by  you  to 
shame  !^ 

And  woe  for  you,  midst  looks  and  words  of  love. 
And  gentle  hearts  and  fiices,  nursed  so  long  1 
How  had  I  seen  you  in  your  beauty  moTe, 
Wearing  the  wreath,  and  listening  to  the  song ! — 
Yet  sat,  even  then,  what  seemed  the  crowd  to  shun, 
Half-veil'd  upon  the  pale  clear  brow  of  one, 
And  deeper  thoughts  than  oft  to  youth  belong — 
Thoughts,  such  as  wake  to  evening'swhispeiysway, 
Within  the  drooping  shade  of  her  sweet  eyelids  lay. 

XZXIY. 

And  if  she  mingled  with  the  festiTe  train. 
It  was  but  as  some  melancholy  star 
Beholds  the  dance  of  shepherds  on  the  plain. 
In  its  bright  stillness  present,  though  afiir. 
Yetwould  she  smile — and  that,  too,hath  itssmHe — 
Circled  with  joy  which  reached  her  not  the  while. 
And  bearing  a  lone  spirit^  not  at  war 
With  earthly  things,  but  o*er  their  form  and  hue 
Shedding  too  dear  a  light,  too  sorrowfully  true. 

zzxv. 
But  the  dark  hours  wring  forth  the  hidden  might 
Which  hath  lain  bedded  in  the  silent  soul, 
A  treasure  all  undreamt  of, — as  the  night 
Calls  out  the  harmonies  of  streams  that  roll 
Unheard  by  day.    It  seem'd  as  if  her  breast 
Had  hoarded  energies,  till  then  suppress'd 
Almost  with  pain,  and  bursting  from  control. 
And  finding  first  that  hour  their  pathway  free : 
Could  a  rose  brare  the  storm,  such  might  her 
emblem  be  1 


I 


For  the  soft  gloom  whose  shadow  still  had  hung 
On  her  tur  brow,  beneath  its  garlands  worn. 
Was  fled;  and  fire,  like  prophec/s,  had  efprung 
Clear  to  her  kindled  ^e.    It  might  be  scorn — 
Pride — sense  of  wrong;  ay,  the  frail  heart  is  bound 
By  these  at  times,  eren  as  with  adamant  round. 
Kept  so  from  breaking !    Yet  not  ihtu  upborne 
She  moTed,  though  some  sustaining  passion's  wave 
Lifted  her  fervent  soul—a  sister  for  the  brave  t 

1  Tlw  luuDW,  not  only  of  tho  famnedJato  rlctfant  of  the 
Inqiddtion  wait  dtrotod  to  infkiiv,  but  thoM  of  all  ftbdr 
Nialloiii  were  bntnded  with  th*  mom  indelibto  itain,  whidi 
WM  UkewiM  to  deionid  at  an  Inheritaooa  to  their  latMt 
poeterity. 


ZUVli. 

And  yet,  alas  t  to  see  the  strength  which  dings 
Bound  woman  in  sudi  hours ! — a  moumfiil  sig^ty 
Though  lovdy ! — an  o'erflowing  of  the  springs, 
The  full  springs  of  affection,  deep  as  bright  t 
And  she,  because  her  life  is  ever  twined 
With  other  lives,  and  by  no  stormy  wind 
May  thence  be  shaken,  and  becaose  the  light 
Of  tenderness  is  round  her,  and  her  eye 
Doth  weep  such  passionate  tears — therefore  she 
thus  can  die. 

xxxmL 
Therefore  didst  tkou,  through  that  heartihsking 

scene. 
As  through  a  triumph  move;  and  cast  aside 
Thine  own  sweet  thoughtfulness  for  victory's  mien, 
0  &ithfrd  sister !  cheering  thus  the  guide. 
And  friend,  and  brother  of  thy  sainted  youth. 
Whose  hand  had  led  thee  to  the  source  of  truth. 
Where  thy  glad  soul  from  earth  was  purified; 
Nor  wouldst  thou,  following  him  through  all  the 

past» 
That  he  should  see  thy  step  grow  tremulonsatlast 

XZZIZ. 

For  thou  hadst  made  no  deeper  love  a  guest^ 
Midst  thy  young  spirit's  dreams,  than  that  whidi 

grows 
Between  the  nurtured  of  the  same  fond  breast^ 
The  shdter^d  of  one  roof;  and  thus  it  rose 
Twined  in  with  life.    How  is  it  that  the  hours 
Of  the  same  sport,  the  gathering  early  fiowers 
Bound  the  same  tree,  the  sharing  one  repose. 
And  mingling  one  first  prayer  in  murmurs  soft. 
From  the  heart's  memoiy  &de  in  this  world's 

breath  so  oft  t 


But  thee  that  breath  hath  toudi'd  not ;  thee^  nor 

him. 
The  true  in  all  things  found  t— and  thou  wert  blest 
Even  then,  that  no  remembered  change  could  dim 
The  perfect  image  of  a£fection,  preai^d 
Like  armour  to  thy  bosom  t    Thoa  hadst  kept 
Watch  by  thy  brother^s  couch  of  pain,  and  wept, 
Thy  sweet  fiice  covering  with  thy  robe,  when  rest 
Fled  from  the  8u£Barer ;  thou  hadst  bound  his  &ith 
Unto  thy  soul ;  one  light,  one  hope  ye  chose — 

one  death. 

XLL 

So  didst  thou  pass  on  brightly  f — ^but  for  her. 
Next  in  that  path,  how  may  her  doom  be  spoken  I 
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All  Merdfiil  1  to  think  that  such  things  were, 
And  art,  and  aeon  by  men  with  h«artB  unbroken! 
To  think  of  that  Mr  girl,  whose  path  had  been 
So  straw'd  with  roee-leaves,  all  one  fidiy  scene  I 
And  whose  quick  glance  came  cTer  as  a  .token 
Of  hope  to  drooping  thought,  and  her  glad  voioe 
As  a  free  bird's  in  spring;  that  makes  the  woods 
rejoice  I 

TT.n. 
And  she  to  die ! — she  loved  the  laughing  earth 
With  such  deep  joy  in  its  fresh  leaves  and  flowers ! 
Was  not  her  smile  even  as  the  sudden  birth 
Of  a  young- rainbow,  colouring  vernal  showers? 
Tes  f  but  to  meet  her  fitwn-like  step,  to  hear 
The  gushes  of  wild  song,  so  silvery  dear. 
Which  oft^  unconsciously,  in  happier  hours 
Flow'd  from  her  lips,  was  to  forget  the  sway 
Of  Time  and  Death  below,  blight^  shadow,  dull 
decay! 

XLHL 

Could  this  change  be  Y  The  hour,  the  scenep  where 

last 
I  saw  that  form,  came  floating  o'er  my  mind : 
A  golden  vintage^ve ;  the  heats  were  pess'd. 
And,  in  the  freshness  of  the  fiuming  wind. 
Her  fiither  sat  where  gleam'd  the  first  fliint  star 
Through  the  lime-boughs;  and  with  her  lig^tguitar, 
She,  on  the  greensward  at  his  feet  vedined. 
In  his  calm  fiu»  langh'd  up ;  some  shepherd  lay 
SingmgfSs  childhood  sings  on  the  lonehUls  at  play. 

zuv. 
And  now — oh,  Qod  f — ^the  bitter  fear  of  death. 
The  sore  amase,  the  feint  o'ershadowing  dread. 
Had  grasp'd  her  f — panting  in  her  quiok*drawn 

breath. 
And  in  her  white  lips  quivering.    Onward  led. 
She  look*d  up  with  her  dim  bewflder'd  eyes, 
And  there  smiled  out  her  own  soft  biHliant  skies, 
Far  in  their  sultry  southern  aaure  efpread. 
Glowing  with  joy,  but  silent  \ — still  th^  smiled. 
Yet  sent  down  no  reprieve  for  earth's  poor  trem- 
bling child. 

ZLV. 

Alas!  that  earth  had  all  too  strong  a  hold. 
Too  fest,  sweet  Ines !  on  thy  hearty  whose  bloom 
Was  given  to  early  love^  nor  knew  how  cold 
The  hours  whichfollow.  Therewasone,withwhom 
Young  as  thou  wert»  and  gentle,  and  untried. 
Thou  mightst»  perdianoe,  unshrinkingly  have  died: 
But  he  was  &r  away ;  and  with  thy  doom 


Thus  gathering,  life  grew  so  intensely  dear. 
That  all  thy  slight  frame  shook  with  its  cold 
mortal  fear ! 

XLVL 

Noaid ! — ^thou  too  didst  pass  I — and  all  had  pass'd. 
The  feaHul — and  the  desperate — end  the  strong  I 
Some  like  the  bark  that  rushes  with  the  blast, 
Some  like  the  leaf  swept  shiveringly  along ; 
And  some  as  men  that  have  but  one  more  field 
To  fights  and  then  may  slumber  on  their  shield, — 
Therefore  they  arm  in  hope.   But  now  the  throng 
RoU'd  on,  and  bore  me  with  their  living  tide. 
Even  as  a  bark  wherein  is  left  no  power  to  guide. 

ZLvn. 
Wave  swept  on  wave.  We  raadi'd  a  stately  square, 
Deck'd  for  the  rites.    An  altar  stood  on  high, 
And  gorgeous,  in  the  midst :  a  place  for  prayer, 
And  praise,  and  oflTering.  Could  the  earth  supply 
No  fruits,  no  flowers  for  sacrifice,  of  all 
Which  on  her  sunny  lap  unheeded  felll 
No  feir  young  firstling  of  the  flock  to  di^ 
As  when  before  their  Qod  the  patriarchs  stoodf— 
Look  down!  manbiingBthee, heaven !  hisbrotlier*s 
guiltless  blood ! 

XLVIIL 

Hear  its  voice,  hear ! — a  cry  goes  up  to  thee^ 
From  the  stain*d  sod ;  make  thou  thy  judgment 

known 
On  him  the  shedder !— let  his  portion  be 
The  fear  that  walks  at  midnight — give  the  moan 
In  the  wind  hnnnfring  \j\bi,  a  power  to  say, 
"Where  is  thy  brother  1" — and  the  stars  a  ray 
To  search  and  shake  his  spirit,  when  alone 
With  the  dread  splendour  of  their  burning  ^es  ! 
So  shall  earth  own  thy  wiU— Mercy,  not  sacrifice ! 

XLDL 

Sounds  of  triumphant  praise  1  themasswassung — 
Voices  that  die  not  might  have  poured  such  strains ! 
Through  Salem's  towers  might  that  proud  chant 

have  rung 
When  the  Most  High,  on  Syria's  palmy  plains, 
Had  quell'd  her  foes  !— so  foil  it  swept,  a  sea 
Of  loud  waves  jubUant^  and  rolling  free  I 
— Oft  when  the  wind,  as  through  resounding  fenes, 
Hathfill'dthechoralforestswithitspower,    [hour. 
Some  deep  tone  brings  me  back  the  music  of  that 


It  died  away ; — ^the  incense^doud  was  driven 
Before  the  breeze — ^the  words  of  doom  were  said ; 
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And  the  son  fiided  mournfully  from  heaven : 
He  &ded  mournfully,  and  dimly  red, 
Hurting  in  clouds  from  those  that  look'd  their  last. 
And  8i^*d— "  Farewell,  thou  sun  ! "    Eve  gloVd 

and  pass'd ;  [shed 

Night — ^midnight  and  the  moon — came  forth  and 
Sleep,  even  as  dew,  on  glen,  wood,  peopled  spot — 
Save  one — a  place  of  death — and  there  men  dum- 

bet'dnot 

LL 

Twas  not  within  the  city — ^  hat  in  sight 
Of  the  snow-crown'd  sieme^  freely  sweeping 
With  many  an  cage's  eyrie  on  the  height^ 
And  hunter's  cabin,  by  the  torrent  peeping 
Ear  off:  and  vales  between,  and  vineyards  li^, 
With  sound  and  gleam  of  wateis  on  their  way, 
And  chestnut  woodsy  that  girt  the  happy  sleeping 
In  many  a  peasant  home ! — ^the  midni^t  aky 
Brought  softly  that  rich  world  round  those  who 
came  to  die. 

The  dazUy  glorious  midnight  sky  of  Spain, 

Burning  with  stars  1   What  had  the  torchee^  glare 

To  do  beneath  that  temple,  and  profime 

Its  holy  radiance  t    By  their  wavezing  flare. 

I  saw  beside  the  pyres — ^I  see  thee  now, 

O  bright  Theresa  ^  with  thy  lifted  brow, 

And  thy  dasp'd  hands^  and  dark  eyes  filTd  with 

prayer  1 
And  thee,  sad  Ines  I  bowing  thy  ftir  head. 
And  mantling  up  thy  fhoe^allodouriesswith  dread! 

And  Alvar,  Ahar  1 — ^I  beheld  thee  too^ 
Pide,  stf^dfas^  Idngly :  till  thy  dear  glance  fell 
On  that  young  sister ;  then  pertoxb'd  it  grew. 
And  all  thy  labouring  bosom  seem'd  to  swell 
With  psinful  tendemeaa.    Why  came  I  there. 
That  troubled  image  of  my  friend  to  bear 
Thenoe»  for  my  afteryearsl— a  thing  to  dwell 
In  my  hearths  core^  and  on  the  daxkness  rise, 
Disquieting  my  dreams  with  its  bii^t  mouznfril 
eyesl 

uv. 
Why  came  II— oh  I  the  heart's  deep  mysteiy !  - 

Why 
In  man's  last  hour  doth  vain  affectioii's  gaae 
Fa.  itself  down  on  struggling  agony, 
To  the  dimm*d  eyeballs  freezing  as  they  glaze! 


1  Hm  pOei  creetod  for 
■ad  tiM  flnal  •oeo 


wiBFB  wnooin  hm 
of  an  AnlodaF* 


It  might  be — ^yet  the  power  to  will  seem'd  o'er — 
That  my  soul  yeam'd  to  bear  his  voice  Ottoe  more  I 
But  mine  was  fettei'd  t — ^nmte  in  stnmg  amase^ 
I  watdi'd  his  features  as  the  m^t-windUew, 
And  tordi-lig^t  or  the  moon's  pess'd  o'er  their 
marble  hua 

LV. 

The  trampling  of  a  steed!    A  tall  white  steed, 
ttAwiling  bis  fieiy  way  the  crowds  smong— 
A  storm's  way  throu^^  a  finest — came  at  qpeed. 
And  a  wfld  voice  cried  "Inea!"  Swift  die  flung 
The  mantle  from  her  &oe^  and  gaaed  around, 
Witha  &int  shriek  at  that  fiuniliar  sound; 
And  fi!om  his  seat  a  breathless  rider  Bpnmg, 
And  dash'd  off  fierody  thoae  vdio  came  to  part* 
And  rush'd  to  that  pale  girl,  and  daqp'd  her  to 
his  heart* 

LVL 

And  for  a  mommt  all  around  gave  way 
To  that  frdl  burst  of  passion!    On  his  breast^ 
Like  a  bird  panting  yet  from  fear,  she  lay. 
But  blest — in  misery's  very  lap — yet  blest ! 
0  love, love, stnmg  as  death! — ^from  snd&an  hour 
Ftesdng  oatyjiy  by  thine  immortal  power; 
Hdy  snd  fervent  love !  had  earth  but  rest 
For  thee  and  thine,  this  world  were  aU  too  fiur ! 
How  could  we  thence  be  wean'd  to  die  without 
despairl 

Lvn. 
But  die — as  fidLs  a  willow  from  the  storm. 
O'er  its  own  river  stresming — ^thus  redined 
On  the  youth's  bosom  hung  her  fta^le  fonn. 
And  dasping  arms,  so  paanonatefy  twined 
Around  his  nedt— "with  sudi  a  trasting  fidd, 
A  foil  deep  sense  of  safety  in  their  hold. 
As  if  naoght  earthly  mi^t  th*  embiaoe  unbind  ! 
Alas !  a difld's fond feith,  bdievii« stin       [kill! 
Its  mother^s  breast  beyond  the  lightniqg'sreadi  to 

Lvm. 
Brief  rest!  upon  the  tnmmg  billow's  height 
A  strange  sweet  moment  of  some  heavenly  strain. 
Floating  between  the  savage  gusts  of  ni^t^ 
That  8?reep  the  seas  to  finm !    So<m  dark  again 
The  boor— theaoene;  th'inteiMBly  present  rosh'd 
Back  on  her  qpirit,  and  her  huge  team  guah'd 
like  blood^drt^  from  a  victim— with  swift  rain 
Bathing  the  bosom  where  she  lean'd  that  hoar, 
Asifherlifewouldmeltintoth'o'erBwdlingBhoi 

from  the  kqgtii  of  tht  prsndinc 

midnlRfat. 
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ux. 
Bat  he  whose  arm  suBtain'd  her  t — oh,  I  knew 
Twas  vain  1 — and  yet  he  hoped — ^he  fondly  strove 
Back  from  her  fiuth  her  onkmg  soul  to  woo, 
As  life  might  yet  be  here  I    A  dream  of  love 
Which  could  not  look  upon  ao  fiur  a  thing. 
Remembering  how  like  hope,  like  joy,  like  spring; 
Her  smile  was  wont  to  glance,  her  step  to  more, 
And  deem  that  men  indeed,  in  veiy  truth, 
Oould  mean  the  sting  of  death  for  her  soft  flower- 
ing youth  t 

LX. 

He  woo'd  her  back  to  life.    "  Sweet  Inea,  live ! 
My  blessed  Inez ! — visions  have  beguiled 
Thy  heart;  abjure  them  I  thou  wert  form*d  to  give 
And  to  find  joy ;  and  hath  not  sunshine  smiled 
Around  thee  everl    Leave  me  not^  mine  own ! 
Or  earth  will  grow  too  dark  1 — for  thee  alone. 
Thee  have  I  loved,  thou  gentlest  1  from  a  child, 
And  borne  thine  image  with  me  o'er  the  sea. 
Thy  soft  voice  in  my  soiiL    Speak  I    Oh !  yet  live 
for  me  t" 

LZI. 

She  look'd  up  wildly ;  there  were  amdous  ^es 
Waiting  that  look— sad  ^es  of  troubled  thought, 
AIvai^B— Theresa's  1    Did  her  childhood  rise. 
With  all  its  pure  and  homeeifeotions  fhiught, 
Inthebriefglanoel  She  dasp'dher  hands— the  strife 
Of  love^  fidth,  fear,  and  that  vain  dream  of  life. 
Within  her  woman's  breast  so  deeply  wrought^ 
It  seem'd  as  if  a  reed  so  slight  and  weak  [break  1 
Mfui,  in  the  rending  storm  not  quiver  only — 

UOL 

Andthusitwaa.  Theyoungoheekfluah'dandihded, 
As  the  swift  blood  in  currents  came  and  went> 
And  hues  of  death  the  marble  brow  o'ershaded. 
And  the  sunk  eye  a  watery  lustre  sent       [pas^d 
Throughitswhite  flutteringlids.  Then  tremblings 
O'er  the  frail  form,  that  shook  it  as  the  blast 
Shakes  the  sere  leaf,  untQ  the  sinzit  rent 
Its  way  to  peace — the  fearful  way  unknown. 
Pale  m  love's  arms  she  lay-j-mfte  / — ^what  had  loved 
wasgonel 

LznL 
Joy  for  thee,  trembler  1— thou  redeem'd  one,  joy ! 
Toung  dove  set  free ! — earth,  ashes,  soulless  day, 
Remain'd  fbr  baffled  vengeance  to  destroy. 
Thy  chain  was  riven  t  Nor  hadst  thou  cast  away 
Thy  hope  in  thy  last  hour ! — ^thou^^  love  was  there 
Striving  to  wring  thy  troubled  soul  from  prayer. 


And  life  seom'd  robed  in  beautifdl  arrey. 
Too  fair  to  leave  ! — ^but  this  might  be  foigiven, 
Thou  wert  so  richly  crown'd  with  precious  gifts 
of  heaven ! 

XiXIV. 

But  woe  for  him  who  felt  the  heart  grow  still, 
Which,  with  its  weight  of  agony,  had  lain 
Breaking  on  his  t    Scarce  oould  the  mortal  chill 
Of  the  hush'd  boeom,  ne'er  to  heave  again. 
And  all  the  silence  curdling  round  the  eye, 
Bring  home  the  stem  belief  that  she  oould  die — 
That  she  indeed  could  die  ! — ^for,  wild  and  vain 
As  hope  might  be,  his  soul  had  hoped :  'twas 
o'er —  [bore. 

Slowly  his  failing  arms  dropp'd  from  the  form  they 

LXV. 

They  forced  him  from  that  spot  It  might  be  well. 
That  the  fierce  reckless  words  by  anguish  wrong 
From  his  torn  breast,  aU  aimless  as  they  fell» 
Like  spray-drops  fix>m  the  strife  of  torrents  flung. 
Were  mark'd  as  guilt    There  are  who  note  these 

things 
Against  the  smitten  heart;  its  breaking  strings 
— On  whose  low  thrills  once  gentle  music  hung— 
With  a  rude  hand  of  touch  unholy  trying; 
And  numbering  then  as  crimes,  the  deep,  strange 

tones  replying. 

LXVL 

But  ye  in  solemn  joy,  0  fidthAil  pair ! 
Stood  gazing  on  your  parted  sister's  dust ; 
I  saw  your  features  by  the  torch's  glare, 
And  they  were  brightening  with  a  heavenward 

trust  I 
I  saw  the  doubt,  the  anguish,  the  dismay. 
Melt  from  my  Alvai's  glorious  mien  away ; 
And  peace  was  there— the  calmness  of  the  just  !* 
And,  bending  down  the  slumb'rer's  brow  to  kiss, 
"Thy  rest  is  won,"  he  said,  "sweet  sister!   Praise 

for  this!" 

LZVIL 

I  Started  as  fijom  sleep;— yes !— he  had  spoken— 
A  breeze  had  troubled  memory's  hidden  source  I 
At  once  the  torpor  of  my  soul  was  broken — 
Thought^  feeling,  passion,  woke  in  tenfold  forca 
There  are  soft  breathings  in  the  southern  wind. 
That  so  your  ice-chains,  O  ye  streams  I  unbind, 
And  fi«e  the  foaming  swiftness  of  your  course  ! 
I  burst  firom  those  that  held  me  back,  and  fell 
Even  on  his  neck, and  cried — **  Friend 4  brother! 
I  &re  thee  well !"  "*  • 
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LxvnL 
Did  he  not  eay  "FarewellT    Alas  1  no  breath 
Gametomineear.  Hoanemurmuisfromthethrong 
Told  that  the  mysterieB  in  the  hoe  of  death 
Had  from  their  eager  sight  been  veil'd  too  long. 
And  we  were  parted  as  the  surge  might  part 
Those  that  would  die  together,  true  of  heart 
Hit  hour  was  oome — ^but  in  mine  anguish  strong, 
Like  a  fierce  swimmer  through  the  midnight  sea. 
Blindly  I  rush'd  away  from  that  which  was  to  ba 


Away— away  I  ruah'd ;  but  swift  and  hig^ 
The  arrowy  pillars  of  the  firelight  grew. 
Till  the  transparent  HarlmfM^  of  the  sl^ 
Flushed  to  a  blood-red  mantle  in  their  hue ; 
And,  phantom-like,  the  fciniiUvig  city  seem'd 
Tospread, float,  waTe,aB  on  the  wind  they  stream'd. 
With  their  wild  efplendonr  nlittaiTig  me  1    I  knew 
The  death-work  was  begun — ^I  yeU'd  mine  eyes. 
Yet  stopp'd  in  spell-bound  fear  to  catch  the  vio- 
tims'  cries. 


What  heard  I  thenf— «  ringing  shriek  of  pain. 
Such  as  for  erer  haunts  the  tortured  earl 
I  heard  a  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  strain 
Piercing  the  flame,  untremulous  and  dear ! 
The  rich,  triumphal  tones ! — ^I  knew  them  well. 
As  they  came  floating  with  a  breezy  swell ! 
Man's  Toice  was  there— «  darion-voice  to  cheer 
In  the  mid-battle— «y,  to  turn  the  flying ; 
Woman's — that  might  have  sung  of  heaven  beside 
the  dying  1 

y;.yXTt 
It  was  a  fearful,  yet  a  glorious  thing 
To  hear  that  hymn  of  martyrdom,  and  know 
That  its  glad  stream  of  melody  could  spring 
Up  from  th'  unsounded  gulft  of  hxmian  woe  1 
Alvar  !  Theresa  I — what  is  deep  1  what  strong  ? 
--God's  breath  within  the  soul  1    It  fill'd  that  song 
From  your  victorious  voices  t    But  the  glow 
On  the  hot  air  and  lurid  skies  increased : 
Faint  grew  the  sounds — ^more  fiiint:  I  listen'd — 
they  had  ceased  I 

Lxxn. 
And  thou  indeed  hadst  perish'd,  my  soul's  friend! 
I  might  form  other  ties— but  thou  alone 
Couldst  with  a  glance  the  veil  of  Mmnfia^  rend, 
Bj  other  years  o'er  boyhood's  memory  thrown ! 

1  For  OM  of  the  most  powtrful  and  femprMriw  pleturM 
pariiapi  «?8r  dmwn,  of  a  yoang  mind  itraggHiigagiiiiit  haUt 


Others  might  ud  me  onward :  thou  and  I 
Had  minc^ed  the  frvsh  thoughts  that  eariy  die^ 
Oncefiowering — ^nevermore!  And  thou  wertgonel 
Who  could  give  back  my  youth,  my  efpirit  free^  • 
Or  be  in  aught  again  what  thou  hadst  been  to  me  1 

And  yet  I  wept  thee  not»  thou  true  and  brave ! 
I  could  not  weep — ^there  gathered  round  thy  name 
Too  deep  a  passion.    Tk(m  denied  a  grave  I 
Th4m,  with  the  blight  flung  on  thy  soldier's  fione ! 
Had  I  not  known  thy  heart  from  childhood's  time  1 
Thy  heart  of  heartsl— and  couldst  thou  die  for 

crime  1 
No  1  had  all  earth  decreed  that  death  of  shame, 
I  would  have  set^  against  all  earth's  decree, 
Th'  inalienable  trust  of  my  firm  soul  in  thee ! 


There  are  swift  hoursinlifi^— strong;  rnshinghour^ 
That  do  the  work  of  tempests  in  their  miglht  1 
Th^  shake  down  things  that  stood  as  rocks  and 

towers 
Unto  th'  undoubting  mind ;  they  pour  in  light 
Where  it  but  startles— like  a  burst  of  day 
For  which  th'  uprooting  of  an  oak  makes  way ; 
They  sweep  the  colouring  mists  from  off  our  sight; 
They  touch  with  fire  thought's  graven  pege^  the  roll 
Stamp'd  with  past  yean — and  lol  it  shrivels  as  a 

scroll  1 

And  this  tras  of  such  hours!    The  sudden  flow 
Of  my  soul's  tide  seem'd  whelming  me;  the  glare 
Of  the  red  flames,  yet  rocking  to  and  fro, 
Soorch'd  up  my  heart  with  breathless  thirst  for  air. 
And  solitude,  and  freedom.    It  had  been 
Well  with  me  then,  in  some  vast  desert  scene. 
To  pour  my  voice  out,  for  the  winds  to  bear 
On  with  them,  wildly  questioning  the  sky, 
Fiercely  the  untroubled  stars,  of  man'sdundestiny. 

LXXYL 

I  would  have  call'd,  abjuring  the  dark  doud ; 
To  the  most  ancient  heavens  I  would  have  said — 
"  Speak  to  me!  show  me  truth!*'' — throu^^  night 

aloud 
I  would  have  cried  to  him,  the  newly  dead, 
"  Come  ba(^  I  and  show  me  truth  I*    My  ^kirit 

seem'd 
Gasping  for  some  free  burst,  its  darkness  teem'd 
With  such  pent  storms  of  thooglit!  Again  I  fled, 

and  ■upwiUUott  in  Ito  lint  aiptaationa  afUr  tratb,  taa  the 
mAninMtLatenArgmBjpaiHbifDmLeHeadioIkbtada, 
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I  fledi  a  reftige  from  man's  fitoe  to  gain,       [fima. 
Scarce  oonacioua  when  I  pauaed,  entering  a  lonely 


A  mighty  mmster,  dim,  and  proud,  and  Test ! 
Silence  was  round  the  sleepers  whom  its  floor 
Shut  in  the  grsTo;  a  shadow  of  the  past, 
A  memoiy  of  the  sainted  steps  that  wore 
Erewhile  its  gorgeous  payement,  seem*d  to  brood 
Like  mist  upon  the  stately  solitude  ; 
A  halo  of  sad  fame  to  mantle  o'er 
Its  white  sepulchral  forms  of  mail-dad  men;  [glen. 
And  all  was  hush'd  as  night  in  some  deep  Alpine 


LZXVnL 

More  hush'd,  fiur  morel — for  there  the  wind 

sweeps  by. 
Or  the  woods  tremble  to  the  streams'  loud  play; 
Here  a  strange  echo  made  my  veiy  sigh 
Seem  for  the  place  too  much  a  sound  of  day  t 
Too  much  my  footsteps  broke  the  moonlight, 

fibdingy 
Yet  arch  through  arch  in  one  soft  flow  pervading. 
And  I  stood  still :  prayer,  chant  had  died  away; 
Yet  past  me  floated  a  funereal  breath 
Of  incense.  I  stood  still — as  beforeOod  and  death. 


LZZDL 

For  thick  ye  girt  me  round,  ye  long  departed !^ 
Dust — ^imaged  forms — ^with  cross,  and  shield,  and 

crest; 
It  seem'd  as  if  your  ashes  would  haye  started 
Had  a  wild  voice  burst  forth  above  your  rest  I 
Yet  ne'er,  perchance,  did  worshipper  of  yore 
Bear  to  your  thrilling  presence  what  /  bore 
Of  wrath,  doubt^  anguish,  battling  in  the  breast  I 
I  could  have  pout'd  out  wordsj,  on  that  pale  air. 
To  make  your  proud  tombs  ring.    Ko,  no  1 1  could 

not  there/ 

LXTT. 

Not  midst  those  aides,  through  which  a  thousand 

years, 
Mutely  as  clouds,  and  reverently,  had  swept ; 
Not  by  those  shrinee^  which  yet  the  trace  of  tears 
And  kneeling  votaries  on  their  marble  kept ! 
Ye  were  too  mighty  in  your  pomp  of  gloom 
And  trophied  age,  0  temple,  altar,  tomb  1 

I  **  Yon  walk  from  tnd  to  end  ow  »  floor  of  tombitoDM, 
iDlaid  Ib  brui  wltti  the  fams  of  the  dopsrtod,  mitfM,  sod 
crmIm*,  snd  tpmn,  and  ihialds,  and  bdnwta,  att  mlnglid 
togrtlwr  all  trorn  into  glaaa-Hto  moothnen  Iqr  the  fett  aad 
the  kneei  of  long-departed  wonhippenb  Around,  on  evwy 
ride,  each  in  their  Mpamte  chi^,  ileep  a&dJatitfbed  from  aff* 


And  you,  ye  dead  I — ^for  in  that  &ith  ye  slept, 
Whose  weight  had  growna  mountain's  on  my  heart, 
Which  could  not  then  be  loosed.    I  tum'd  me  to 
depart. 

UCXZL 

I  tum'd :  what  glimmered  fliintly  on  my  sight- 
Faintly,  yet  brightening  as  a  wreath  of  snow 
Seen  through dissolvinghazel  Themoon,theni£^t^ 
Had  waned,  and  down  pour'd  in — gray,  shadowy, 

slow, 
Yet  dayspring  still !    A  solemn  hue  it  caught, 
Piercing  the  storied  windows,  darkly  fraught 
With  stoles  and  draperies  of  imperial  glow ; 
And,  soft  and  sad,  that  colouring  gleam  was  thrown 
Where,  pale,  a  pictured  form  above  the  altar  ahone. 

Lzzxn. 
Thy  form,  thou  Son  of  God ! — a  wrathfiil  deep. 
With  foam,  and  doud,  and  tempest  round  Thee 

spread. 
And  sudi  a  weight  of  night ! — a  night,  when  sleep 
From  the  fierce  roddng  of  the  biUows  fled. 
A  bark  show'd  dim  beyond  Thee,  with  its  mast 
Bow'd,  and  its  rent  sail  shivering  to  the  blast ; 
But,  like  a  spirit  in  thy  gliding  tread. 
Thou,  as  o'er  glass,  didst  walk  that  stormy  sea 
Through  rushing  winds,  which  left  a  silent  path 

for  Thee. 

Lzxxm. 
So  still  thy  white  robes  fell ! — no  breath  of  air 
Within  their  long  and  slumb'rous  folds  had  sway. 
So  still  the  waves  of  parted,  shadowy  hair 
From  thy  dear  brow  flow'd  droopingly  away  I 
Dark  were  the  heavens  above  thee.  Saviour ! — dark 
The  j;ulft|.  Deliverer  !  round  the  straining  bark  ! 
But  Thou  I^-o'er  all  thine  aspect  and  amy 
Was  pour'd  one  stream  of  pale,  broad,  silvery 
light :  [night  1 

Thou  wert  the  single  star  of  that  all-shrouding 

LZZXIY. 

Aid  for  one  sinking  t    Thy  lone  biightness  gleam'd 
On  his  wild  fiioe,  just  lifted  o'er  the  wave, 
With  its  worn,  fearful,  human  look,  that  seem'd 
To  cry,  through  surge  and  blast — "I  perish-— 
save!" 

to  age  the  venerable  aabea  of  the  hollMl  or  the  loMeit  that  of 
old  came  thither  to  wonhip— their  fanagee  and  their  dytaig 
prajen  icolptored  among  the  leeting'idaoei  of  their  rtmalna.** 
~From  a  baantifhl  deacription  of  aodeot  Spanlah  Cathedrala, 
In  Peter't  Letten  to  hU  Kif^fitlk, 
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Not  to  the  winds— not  yainly !    Thou  wert  nigh, 
Thy  hand  was  stretch'd  to  fainting  agony, 
Byen  in  the  portals  of  th'  unquiet  grave  t 
O  Thou  that  art  the  life !  and  yet  didst  bear 
Too  much  of  mortal  woe  to  turn  from  mortal 
prayer  1 

LZZXV. 

But  was  it  not  a  thing  to  rise  on  death. 
With  its  remembered  light,  that  face  of  thine. 
Redeemer  t  dimm'd  by  this  world's  misty  breath, 
Tet  moumfullj,  mysteriously  divine  1 
Oh  1  that  calm,  sorrowful,  prophetic  eye, 
With  its  dark  depths  of  grief,  love,  majesty  1 
And  the  pale  gloxy  of  the  brow  1 — a  shrine 
Where  power  sat  veil'd,  yet  shedding  softly  round 
What  told  that  Thau  couldst  be  but  for  a  time 
uncrown'd  1 

uaxYL 
And,  more  than  all,  the  heaven  of  that  sad  smile  I 
The  lip  of  mercy,  ova  immortal  trust  i 
Bid  not  that  look,  that  very  look,  erewhile 
Pour  its  o'ershadoVd  beauty  on  the  dust  1 
Wert  thou  not  such  when  earth's  dark  cloud  himg 
o'er  Thee  t—  [Thee, 

Surely  thou  wert  I    My  heart  grew  hush'd  before 
Sinking,  with  all  its  passions,  as  the  gust 
Sank  at  thy  voice,  along  its  billowy  way :    [pray  1 
What  had  I  there  to  do  but  kneel,  and  weep,  and 

LZZXTn. 

Amidst  the  stillness  rose  my  spirit's  cry. 
Amidst  the  dead — **  By  that  full  cup  of  woe, 
Press'd  from  the  fruitage  of  mortality. 
Saviour !  for  Thee — give  light !  that  I  may  know 
If  by  thy  wUl,  in  thine  all-healing  name. 
Men  cast  down  human  hearts  to  blighting  sfiame, 
And  early  death ;  and  say,  if  this  be  so. 
Where,  then,  is  xnerpy  1    Whither  shall  we  flee, 
So  unallied  to  hope,  save  by  our  hold  on  Thee  1 

Lzxxvin. 
"But  didst  Thou  not,  the  deep   sea   brightly 

treading, 
Lift  firom  despair  that  struggler  with  the  wave  1 
And  wert  Thou  not,  Bad  tears,  yet  awful,  shedding, 
Beheld  a  weeper  at  a  mortal's  grave? 
And  is  this  weight  of  anguish,  which  they  bind 
On  life — this  searing  to  the  quick  of  mind. 
That  but  to  God  its  own  free  path  would  crave — 
This  crushing  out  of  hope,  and  love,  and  youth. 
Thy  will,  indeed?    Give  light  I  that  I  may  know 

the  truth ! 


T.ltXTTT. 

"  For  my  sick  soul  is  darken'd  unto  death. 
With  shadows  from  the  suffering  it  hath  seen ; 
The  strong  foundations  of  mine  ancient  fidth 
Sink  from  beneath  me — ^whereon  shall  I  lean  t 
Oh  t  if  from  thy  pure  lips  was  wrung  the  sigh 
Of  the  dust's  anguish  1  if  like  man  to  die — 
And  earth  round  him  shuts  heavily — hath  been 
Even  to  Thee  bitter,  aid  me  1  guide  me  1  torn 
My  wild  and  wandering  thoughts  back  frt>m  their 
starless  bourne ! " 

xo. 
And  calm'd  I  rose :  but  how  the  while  had  risen 
Mom's  orient  sun,  dissolving  mist  and  shade ! 
Ck>uld  there  indeed  be  wrong,  or  chain,  or  prison. 
In  the  bright  world  such  radiance  might  pervade! 
It  fill'd  the  &ne,  it  mantled  the  pale  form 
Which  rose  before  me  through  the  pictured  stoim. 
Even  the  gray  tombs  it  kindled,  and  arrayed 
With  life  1 — ^How  hard  to  see  thy  race  begun. 
And  think  man  wakes  to  grief,  wakening  to  tkee, 
OSunI 

XOL 

I  sought  my  home  again ;  and  thou,  my  child. 
There  at  thy  play  beneath  yon  ancient  pine. 
With  eyes,  whose  lightninglaughter^  hath  beguiled 
A  thousand  pangs,  thence  flashing  joy  to  mine ; 
Thou  in  thy  mother's  arms,  a  babe,  didst  meet 
My  coming  with  young  smiles,  which  yet,  though 

sweet, 
Seem'd  on  my  soul  all  mournfully  to  shine^ 
And  ask  a  happier  heritage  for  thee. 
Than  but  in  turn  the  blight  of  human  hope  to  see. 

xcn. 
Now  sporty  for  thou  art  free  !  the  bright  birds 

chasing,  [tree; 

Whose  wings  waft  star-like  gleams  from  tree  to 
Or  with  the  &wn,  thy  swift  wood-playmate,  racing, 
Sport  on,  my  joyous  child  I  for  thou  art  free ! 
Yes,  on  that  day  I  tpok  thee  to  my  heart, 
And  inly  voVd,  for  thee  a  better  part 
To  choose;  that  so  thy  sunny  bursts  of  glee  [woe. 
Should  wake  no  more  dim  thoughts  of  fio'^een 
But,  gladdening  fearless  eyes,  flow  on — as  now 

they  flow. 

xcm. 

Thou  hast  a  rich  worldround thee — ^mightyshadea 

Weaving  their  gorgeous  tracery  o'er  thy  head. 

With  the  light  melting  through  their  high  arcades^ 

1  El'  lamptoffiar  d«  Ilangalloo  riio.'''-PBTaAmcB. 
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Ab  through  a  pillar'd  cloister's;^  but  the  dead 
Sleep  not  beneath ;  nor  doth  the  sunbeam  pass 
To  marble  shrines  through  rainbow-tinted  glass ; 
Tet  thou,  by  fount  and  forest-murmur  led 
To  worships  thou  art  blest  1  to  thee  is  shown 
Earth  in  her  holy  pomp^  deck'd  for  her  Ood  alone. 


PARTIL 


Wlti 
Voa  Ihrm  OlMib«n  Toll, 


IteMllt 


luIlMi  nD.— 7Av«r> 


Walk  wHh  lOn  iwMaptaBd  with 

rlnMng  hjBm  wlUiln  mj  wal.— Wi 


BBoro  me  the  sounding  of  the  torrent-water, 
With  yet  a  nearer  swell  1    Fresh  breese^  awake  i' 
And  river,  darlcening  ne'er  with  hues  of  slan^ter 
Thy  wave's  pure  silvexy  green,— and  shining  lake, 
Spread  fiur  before  my  cabin,  with  thy  aone 
Of  ancient  woods,  ye  chainless  things  and  lone  I 
Send  voices  through  the  forest  aisles,  and  malce 
Qlad  music  round  me,  that  my  soul  may  dare,  [airl 
Cheei'd  by  such  tones^  to  look  back  on  a  dungeon's 

n. 
O  Indian  hunter  of  the  desert's  race  t 
That  wUb  the  spear  at  times,  or  bended  bow, 
Dost  cross  my  footsteps  in  thy  fieiy  chase 
Of  the  swift  elk  or  blue  hill's  flying  roe ; 
Thou  that  beside  the  red  night-fire  thou  heapest^ 
Beneath  the  cedars  and  the  star-light  sleepest, 
Thou  know'st  not^  wanderer— never  may'st  thou 

know  ^— 
Of  the  daik  holds  wherewith  man  cnmbeni  esrth. 
To  shut  from  human  eyes  the  dancing  seasonal 

mirth. 


m. 
There,  fettered  down  from  day,  to  think  the  while 
How  bright  in  heaven  the  festal  sun  is  glowing, 

1  "SoneClBiiittMirdinoiiiMirMlieldintlwdMpdiadafof 
moM  grown  foiMU,  whom  ^oom  and  intflilaoad  bong^  fbettt 
•DgfBitod  that  Oothie  ardiltielim  beaeaih  wboM  pointad 
■rebel,  whtt*  ihtf  had  ■todtod  and  pnyad,  tha  parti- 
ooloqivdwIiidowBibedatlnfBdllglit;  MaiMtiriiiditlMglMaM 
of  aoBihliia,  pMMtnttng  tha  daep  foliaga,  and  flldEerfaig  on 
tlM  variagatad  torf  bakm,  might  havo  ncaltod  to  their 
meBMny."— Wthater*!  Orathm  on  tha  Landing  of  the  Pilgxlni 
Fkthan  in  New  England^— SeaHoooaoN'a  LetttrtAvmlforth 
ifaMinlaB,iQ|.iLp.a0S. 


Making  earth's  loneliest  places^  with  his  smile, 
Flush  like  the  rose;  and  how  the  streams  ara 

flowing 
With  sudden  sparkles  through  the  shadowy  graaai 
And  wateivflowen^  all  trembling  as  they  pass ; 
And  how  the  rich,  dark  summer  trees  are  bo¥ring 
With  their  full  foliage :  this  to  know,  and  pine 
Bound  unto  midnight's  hearty  seems  a  stem  lot — 

'twas  mine  I 

IV. 

Wherefore  was  thisi  Because  my  soul  had  drawn 
light  from  the  Book  whose  words  are  graved  in 

light  1 
There,  at  its  well-head,  had  I  found  the  dawn. 
And  day,  and  noon  of  freedom :  but  too  bright 
It  shines  on  that  which  man  to  man  hath  given, 
And  call'd  the  truth — ^the  vexy  truth,  from  heaven  1 
And  therefore  seeks  he  in  his  brother's  sight 
To  cast  the  mote ;  and  therefore  strives  to  bind. 
With  his  strong  chains,  to  earth  what  is  not  earth's 

— ^the  mind  I 

V. 

It  is  a  weaxy  and  a  bitter  task 
Back  from  the  lip  the  burning  word  to  keep. 
And  to  shut  out  heaven's  air  with  fiilsehood's  mask. 
And  in  the  dark  urn  of  the  soul  to  heap 
Indignant  feelings — ^making  e'en  of  thought 
A  buried  treasure,  which  may  but  be  sought 
When  shadows  are  abroad— and  night — and  sleep. 
I  might  not  brook  it  long — and  thus  was  thrown 
Into  that  gravo-like  cellt  to  wither  there  alone. 

VL 

And  I,  a  child  of  danger,  whose  delights 
Were  on  dark  hills  and  many-sounding  seas— 
I,  that  amidst  the  Ck>rdillera  heights 
Had  given  CastiUan  banners  to  the  breeze, 
And  the  fuU  dvole  of  the  rainbow  seen 
There,  on  the  snows ;'  and  in  my  ooimtry  been 
A  mountain  wanderer,  from  the  Pyrenees 
To  the  Mbrena  crags— how  left  I  not 
Life,  or  the  soul's  life,  quench'd  on  that  sepulchral 
spotl 

*  Tha  farying  loonda  of  watarfafla  are  thas  aUaded  to  in 
an  intcneUng  worlc  of  Mn  Grant's.  "  On  tha  oppoaita  lida 
tha  view  waa  bounded  l^iteep  hills,  ooverad  with  lofty  pines, 
from  which  a  watariUl  desoandad,  which  not  only  gave  ani- 
matioo  to  tha  ajhan  scene,  Imt  waa  tha  best  barometer  ini»* 
ginable ;  Ibratelling  by  its  mried  and  intelUgible  sounds  erery 
approaching  change,  not  only  of  tha  weather  bat  of  the  wind." 
-'Memoirtufan  AmeHean  Ladp,  yoL  L  p.  143. 

*  The  drralar  rMnbows,  oocaaionaHy  seen  amongst  tha 
Andes,  are  described  by  UUoa. 
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VIL 

Because  7%ott  didst  not  leave  me,  O  my  Qod  ! 
Thou  wert  with  those  that  bore  the  truth  of  old 
Into  the  deserts  from  th'  oppressor's  rod, 
And  made  the  caverns  of  the  rock  their  fold ; 
And  m  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  dead, 
Our  guidmg  lamp  with  fire  immortal  fed ; 
And  met  when  stars  met,  by  their  beams  to  hold 
The  free  heart's  communing   with  Thee, — and 
Thou  [then  as  now ! 

Wert  m  the  midst,  felt,  own'd — ^the  Strengthener 

vin. 

Tet  once  I  sank.    Alas  !  man's  wavering  mind  ! 

Wherefore  and  whence  the  gusts  that  o'er  it  blowl 

How  they  bear  with  them,  floating  unoombined. 

The  shadows  of  the  past,  that  come  and  go, 

As  o'er  the  deep  the  old  long-buried  things 

Which  a  stonn's  working  to  the  surfiuie  brings  I 

Is  the  reed  shaken, — and  must  10s  be  so. 

With  eveiy  windl  So,  Father !  must  we  be,  [Thee. 

Till  we  can  fix  undimm'd  ourstead£Ast  eyes  on 
i 

IX. 

Once  my  soul  died  within  me.  What  had  thrown 
That  sickness  o'er  it  1    Even  a  passiDg  thought 
Of  a  dear  spring,  whose  side,  with  flowers  o'er- 

grown. 
Fondly  and  oft  my  boyish  steps  had  sought ! 
Perchance  the  damp  roof's  wateisln^  that  fell 
Just  then,  low  tinkling  through  my  vaulted  cell. 
Intensely  heard  amidst  the  stillness,  caught 
Some  tone  from  memory,  of  the  music,  welling 
Ever  with  that  fresh  rill,  fh>m  its  deep  rocky 

dwelling. 


But  BO  my  spirit's  fevered  longings  wrought, 
Wakening,  it  might  be,  to  the  &int,  sad  sound. 
That  from  the  darkness  of  the  walls  they  brought 
A  loved  scene  round  me,  visibly  around.^ 

1  Manj  striking  instenon  of  th*  ?ivldsi«i  with  wUeli  the 
mind,  when  etrougly  excited,  hM  been  Icnown  to  renot»te 
peak  imprenions,  and  embody  them  htto  Tlrible  fanegery,  are 
noticed  and  aocounted  for  In  Dr  Hlbbertt  PhUotopkp  qfAp- 
parUUmi*  The iUlowlnff  llluatntite  pamge  ie  qaotedin the 
■une  work,  from  the  writlngi  of  the  bte  Dr  Fertlar:— "  I 
remember  that,  about  the  ege  of  tnirtuen.  It  was  a  eooroe  of 
great  amueement  to  myielf,  if  I  bad  been  Tiewing  any  inter* 
eeting  object  in  the  coum  of  the  dey,  euoh  ae  a  romantto 
ruin,  a  fine  eeat,  or  a  retiew  of  a  body  of  troope,  ae  loon  ae 
evening  came  on,  if  I  had  oooeeion  to  gu  into  a  dark 
room,  the  whole  ecene  wae  brou^t  before  my  eyee  with 
a  brilliancy  equal  to  what  it  had  pommoi  in  daylight, 
and  remained  Tisible  tor  eeveral  minutee.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  dinual  and  fHghtfuI  haages  have  been  thus  presented 


Yes  I  kindling,  spreading  brightening,  hue  by  hue. 
Like  stars  from  midnight^  throng  the  gloom,  it 
grew,  [bound 

That  haxmt  of  youth,  hope,  manhood  ! — till  the 
Of  my  shnt  cavern  seem'd  dissolved,  and  I 
Oirt  by  the  solemn  hills  and  bozning  pomp  of  sky. 

XL 

I  look'd— and  lo  I  the  dear,  broad  river  flowing 
Ftot  the  old  Moorish  roin  on  the  steep. 
The  lone  tower  dark  against  a  heaven  all  glowing. 
Like  seas  of  glass  and  fire  1 — ^I  saw  the  sweep 
Of  glorious  woods  &r  down  the  mountain  side, 
And  their  still  shadows  in  the  gleaming  tide. 
And  the  red  evening  on  its  waves  asleep ; 
And  midst  the  scene — oh  1  more  than  all — there 
smiled  [duld ! 

My  child's  fiedr  fiioe,  and  hers,  the  mother  of  my 

hl 
With  their  soft  eyes  of  love  and  gladness  raised 
Up  to  the  flushing  sky,  as  when  we  stood 
Last  by  that  river,  and  in  silence  gaaed 
On  the  rich  world  of  sonset    But  a  flood 
Of  sudden  tenderness  my  soul  oppreas'd ; 
And  I  rush'd  forward,  with  a  yearning  breast^ 
To  dasp— alas  I — a  vision  t    Wave  and  wood. 
And  gentle  fiioe^  lifted  in  the  light  [sight. 

Of  day's  last  hectic  blush,  all  melted  from  my 


Then  darkness  !— oh  I  th'  unutterable  gloom 
That  seem'd  as  narrowing  round  me,  making  lees 
And  less  my  dungeon,  when,  with  all  its  bloom, 
ThaJt  bright  dream  vanish'd  frt>m  my  lonelinees ! 
It  floated  off,  the  beautiful  I  yet  left 
Such  deep  thirst  in  my  soul,  that  thus  bereft 
I  lay  down,  sick  with  passion's  vain  ezoeas, 
And  pray'd  to  die.    How  oft  would  sorrow  weep 
Her  weariness  to  death,  if  he  might  come  like 
sleep  1 

to  young  penoni  after  soenef  of  domestle  afBlction  orpabUe 
henor.** 

The  following  painga  fhnu  the  Alctuar  qfSevOle,  a  tale  or 
historical  sketch,  Iqr  the  author  taJhbtado'i  Letkn,  aflbrda 
a  fhrther  ffluitntion  of  this  enl^ect  "  When,  deeoendtakg 
fksl  faito  the  vale  of  years,  I  strongly  llz  my  ndnd^  eye  oa 
those  narrow,  ehady,  sQent  streets,  where  I  breathed  the 
soented  air  whleh  came  metling  throat  the  eoironnding 
grovee ;  where  the  Ibolstepe  re-eehoed  from  the  dean  watered 
pordwB  of  the  hoosee,  and  where  eireiy  object  spoke  of  quiet 

and  contentment  s the  ol))ects  aroond  ma 

begin  to  ibde  hito  ameradelnston,  and  not  on^  the  thoqghte, 
but  the  ezteraal  sensattons,  wliiohlthen  caqperienoed,  revivw 
with  a  reality  that  ahnost  makes  me  shudder—it  has  sonaeh 
the  character  of  a  tmnoe  or  vision.** 
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xiv. 
Bat  I  waa  rouaed — and  how  ?    It  ia  no  tale^ 
Eren  midst  thy  ahadea,  thou  wildemeaa !  to  telL 
I  would  not  have  my  boy*a  young  cheek  made  pale. 
Nor  haxmt  hia  aunny  reat  with  what  befell 
In  that  drear  priaon-honae.    Hia  eye  must  grow 
More  dark  with  thought,  more  eameet  hia  &ir 
brow,  [awell ; 

More  high  hia  heart  in  youthful  atrength  must 
So  ahall  it  fitly  bum  when  all  ia  told :  [enfold. 
Let  childhood'a  radiant  mist  the  free  child  yet 

XV. 

It  IB  enough  that  through  sueh  heavy  houra 

As  wring  ua  by  our  feUowahip  of  day, 

I  lived,  and  undegraded.    We  have  powers 

To  snatch  th'  oppreaaoi^a  bitter  joy  away  I 

Shall  the  wild  Indian  for  hia  savage  fiune 

Laugh  and  expire,  and  ahall  not  Truth's  high  name 

Bear  up  her  martyrs  with  all-conquering  away  ? 

It  ia  enough  that  torture  may  be  vain  : 

I  had  aeen  Alvar  die — ^the  atrife  waa  won  from  Fain. 

XVL 

And  fiunt  not^  heart  of  man  1   Though  yeara  wane 

slow. 
There  have  been  those  that  from  the  deepest  caves. 
And  cells  of  night,  and  fastnesses  below 
The  stormy  dashing  of  the  ocean  waves, 
Down,  fiurther  down  than  gold  lies  hid,  have  nursed 
A  quenchless  hope,  and  watoh*d  their  time,  and 

burst 
On  the  bright  day,  like  wakeners  from  the  graves  I 
I  was  of  such  at  last ! — ^unchain'd  I  trode 
Thia  green  earth,  taking  back  my  fr-eedom  from, 

my  God  t 

zvn. 
That  waa  an  hour  to  send  its  fH<^plft«w  trace 
Down  life*a  fitt^«weeping  tide !    A  «^twi,  wild  nighty 
Like  Borrow,  hung  upon  the  aoft  moon'a  fetce, 
Tet  how  my  heart  leap'd  in  her  blesaed  light  1 
The  ahepheid'a  light*— the  aailoi^a  on  the  sea — 
The  himter^B  homeward  firom  the  mountains  free, 
Where  its  lone  smile  makea  tromuloualy  bright 
The  thousand  streams ! — 'I  could  but  gaze  through 
teara.  [years  I 

Oh  I  what  a  sight  ia  heaven,  thus  fizst  beheld  for 

XVHL 

Therollingclouda! — ^they  have  the  wholebluespace 
Above  to  sail  in-^aJl  the  dome  of  sky  t 
My  soul  shot  with  them  in  their  breezy  lace 
O'er  star  and  gloom ;  but  I  had  yet  to  fly. 


As  flies  the  hunted  wol£    A  secret  spot 

And  strange,  I  knew — ^the  sunbeam  knew  it  not^— 

Wildest  of  all  the  eavage  glena  that  Ue 

In  far  sierras,  hiding  their  deep  springs,     [winga 

And  traversed  but  by  storms,  or  sounding  eaglea* 


Ay,  and  I  met  the  storm  there  I    I  had  gain*d 
The  oovert'a  heart  with  swift  and  stealthy  tread : 
A  moan  went  past  me,  and  the  daik  treea  nin'd 
Their  autumn  foliage  rustling  on  my  head ; 
A  moan— a  hollow  guat — and  there  I  stood 
Girt  with  miyestio  night,  and  ancient  wood. 
And  foaming  water. — ^Thither  might  have  fled 
The  mountain  Ohiistian  with  his  fidth  of  yore. 
When  Afric*s  tambour  shook  the  ringing  western 
shore  1 


But  through  the  black  ravine  the  atorm  came 

swelling: 
— ^Mighty  thou  art  amidst  the  hills,  thou  blast ! 
In  thy  lone  course  the  kingly  cedara  felling, 
Like  plumes  upon  the  path  of  battle  cast  1 
A  rent  oak  thunder'^d  down  beaide  my  cave. 
Booming  it  rush'd,  as  booms  a  deep  sea  ware; 
A  falcon  aoar'd ;  a  startled  wild-deer  paas'd; 
A  &]>off  bell  toU'd  &intly  through  the  roar. 
How  my  glad  spirit  swept  forth  with  the  winds 

once  more  1 


And  with  the  arrowy  lightnings ! — ^for  they  fladb'dy 
Smitmg  the  branches  in  their  fitful  play. 
And  brightly  shivering  where  the  torrents  dash'd 
Up,  even  to  crag  and  eagle'a  nest,  their  spray  1 
And  there  to  stand  amidst  the  pealing  strife. 
The  strong  pines  groaning  with  tempestuous  Hb, 
And  all  the  mountain-voicea  on  their  way, — 
Was  it  not  joy  ?    Twas  joy  in  ruahing  mighty 
After  those  yean  that  wove  but  one  long  dead  of 
night  1 


There  came  a  softer  hour,  a  lovelier  moon. 
And  lit  me  to  my  home  of  youth  again, 
Through  thedim  chestnut  shade,  where  oft  at  noon. 
By  the  fount's  flashing  burst,  my  head  had  lain 
In  gentle  aleep.    But  now  I  pasa'd  as  one 
That  may  not  pause  where  wood-streams  wlusper* 

ingrun. 
Or  light  sprays  tremble  to  a  bird's  wild  strain  ,* 
Because  th'  avenger's  voice  id  in  the  wind,   [behind. 
The  foe's  quick,  rustling  step  close  on  the  leaves 
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zxm. 
My  home  of  youth  I    Oh!  if  indeod  to  part 
With  the  Boul's  loved  ones  be  a  znoumful  thingi 
When  we  go  forth  in  buoyancy  of  heart, 
And  bearing  all  the  glories  of  our  spring 
For  life  to  breathe  on, — is  it  less  to  meet, 
When  these  are  faded  1 — ^who  shall  call  it  sweet  1 
Even  though  love's  mingling  tears  may  haply  bring 
Balm  as  they  &11,  too  well  their  heavy  showers 
Teach  us  howmuch  is  lost  of  all  that  once  was  ours! 

zxiv. 
Not  by  the  sunshine,  with  its  golden  glow, 
Nor  the  green  earth,  nor  yet  the  laughing  sky. 
Nor  the  fiedr  flowe]>soent8>^  as  they  come  and  go 
In  the  soft  air,  like  musio  wandering  by ; 
— Oh  t  not  by  these,  th'  un&iling^  are  we  taught 
How  time  and  sorrowon  our  frames  have  wrought; 
But  by  the  sadden'd  eye,  the  darkened  brow 
Of  kindred  aspect,  and  the  long  dim  gaze. 
Which  teUs  us  vfe  are  changed — ^how  changed 
from  other  days  1 

zzv. 
Before  my  father,  in  my  place  of  birth, 
I  stood  an  alien.    On  the  very  floor 
Which  oft  had  trembled  to  my  boyish  mirth. 
The  love  that  raar*d  me  knew  my  face  no  more  I 
There  hung  the  antique  armour,  helm  and  crest. 
Whose  every  stain  woke  childhood  in  my  breast ; 
There  droop'd  the  banner,  with  the  marks  it  bore 
Of  Faynim  spears ;  and  I,  the  worn  in  frame 
And  heart,  what  there  was  I  ? — another  and  the 
same! 

XXVL 

Then  bounded  in  a  boy,  with  dear,  dark  eye — 
How  should  ke  know  his  father)  When  we  parted. 
From  the  soft  cloud  which  mantles  in&ncy. 
His  soul,  just  wakening  into  wonder,  darted 
Its  first  looks  round.   Him  followed  one,  the  bride 
Of  my  young  days,  the  wife  how  loved  and  tried! 
Her  glance  met  mine — I  could  not  speak— she 

started 
With  a  bewildered  gase — ^until  there  came    [name. 
Teats  to  my  burning  eyes,  and  frt>m  my  lips  her 


xxvn. 
She  knew  me  then  1    I  murmured  "  Leonor/" 
And  her  heart  answered !    Oh  I  the  voice  is  known 


*  "  For  became  fbe  braftth  of  flowers  b  fiure  sweets  in  the 
ftlre  (where  it  oomee  and  goei  like  the  warbling  of  muiielt) 
than  In  the  band,  therefore  nothing  it  more  fit  for  that 


First  from  all  else^  and  swiftest  to  restore 
Love's  buried  images,  with  one  low  tone   [faded. 
That  strikes  like  lightning,  when  the  cheek  is 
And  the  brow  heavily  with  thought  o'erBbaded, 
And  all  the  brightness  fh>m  the  aspect  gone! 
— Upon  my  breast  she  sank,  when  doubt  was  fled; 
Weeping  as  those  may  weep,  that  meet  in  woe 
and  dread. 

xxvnL 
For  there  we  might  not  rest    Alas!  to  leave 
Those  native  towers,  and  know  that  th^y  must  fiiU 
By  slow  decay,  and  none  remain  to  grieve 
When  the  weeds  duster'd  on  the  lonely  wall  1 
We  were  the  last^my  boy  and  I— the  last 
Of  a  long  line  which  brightly  thence  had  paas'd  1 
My  &ther  bless'd  me  as  1 1^  his  haU—     [yeaxs. 
With  his  deep  tones  and  sweety  tbou^  foil  of 
He  bless'd  me  there,  and  bathed  my  diild'a  young 
head  with  tears. 


I  had  brou^t  sorrow  on  his  gray  hairs  down. 
And  cast  the  HarVTiftBa  of  my  branded  name 
(For  so  he  deem*d  it)  on  the  dear  renown. 
My  own  ancestral  heritage  of  feme. 
And  yet  he  bless'd  me  1    Father  I  if  the  dust 
Lie  on  those  lips  benign,  my  spirit's  trust 
Is  to  behold  thee  jet,  where  grief  and  shame 
Dim  the  bright  day  no  more ;  and  thou  wilt  know 
That  not  through  guilt  thy  son  thus  bow'd  thine 
age  with  woe ! 


And  thou,  my  Leonor !  that  unrepining^ 
If  sad  in  soul,  didst  quit  all  else  for  me. 
When  stars,  the  stars  that  earliest  rise,  are  shining, 
How  their  softglanoe  unseals  each  thought  of  theel 
For  on  our  flight  they  smiled ;  their  dewy  rays^ 
Through  the  last  olives,  Ut  thy  tearful  gaee 
Back  to  the  home  we  never  more  might  see. 
So  pass'd  we  on,  like  earth's  first  ecles,  turning 
Fond  looks  where  hung  the  sword  above  their 
Eden  burning. 


It  was  a  woe  to  say,  "  Farewell,  my  Spain ! 
The  sunny  and  the  vintage  land,  &reweU  1 " 
— ^I  could  have  died  upon  the  battle-plain 
For  thee,  my  country  1  but  I  might  not  dwdl 


delight  than  to  know  what  be  the  flower*  and  plaiita  whidi 
doe  beet  perfume  the  aire.**— Lokd  BAooN'a  Estop  tm 
Oardem. 
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In  thy  vweek  valei^  at  peace.    The  Toioe  of  song 
Breathes,  with  the  myxile  aoent^  thy  hilla  along; 
The  citron's  glow  is  cao^t  from  ahade  and  dell : 
Bat  what  are  these  Y  upon  thy  floweiy  aod 
I  nu^t  not  kneelf  and  poor  my  free  thon^ts  oat 
toQodI 

zzzn. 
O'er  the  blue  deep  I  fled,  the  chainlesH  deep  1 
Strange  heart  of  man  1  that  e'en  midst  woe  swells 
high,  [sweep, 

When  through  the  foam  he  sees  his  proud  bai^ 
Flinging  out  joyous  ^eama  to  wave  and  eiky ! 
Yes  1  it  swells  high,  whatever  he  leavee  behmd. 
His  spirit  rises  with  the  rising  wind; 
For,  wedded  to  the  fiff  fdturiiy. 
On,  on,  it  bears  him  eyer,  and  the  main       [jgain. 
Seems  rushing  like  his  hop^  some  happier  ahore  to 

TTTTn. 

Not  thus  is  woman.    Closely  her  still  hei^ 
Doth  twine  itself  with  e'en  each  lifeless  thing 
Which,  long  remember'd,  seem'd  to  bear  its  part 
In  her  calm  joys.    For  erer  would  ahe  ding, 
A  brooding  dove,  to  that  sole  spot  of  earth 
Where  ahe  hath  loved,  andgiven  her  children  birth. 
And  heard  their  first  aweet  Toioeik    There  may 

spring 
Army  no  path,  renew  no  flower,  no  leaf,     [grief. 
But  hath  its  breath  of  home^  its  claim  to  fivewell 


I  look'd  on  Leonor, — and  if  there  seem'd 
A  doad  of  more  than  pensiTenesB  to  rise 
In  the  fiiint  smiles  thai  o'er  her  features  gleam'd. 
And  the  soft  dazlmeBi  of  her  serious  eyes. 
Misty  with  tender  g^oom,  I  call'd  it  nan^t 
But  the  fond  exile's  pang,  a  lingering  thon^t 
Of  her  own  yale,  with  all  its  melodies 
And  liring  light  of  streams.    Her  soul  would  rest 
Beneath  your  shades^  I  said,  bowers  of  the  goigeous 
West! 


Oh,  could  we  live  in  visions  I  could  we  hold 
Delusion  faster,  longer,  to  our  breast, 
When  it  shuts  from  us^  with  its  mantle's  fold. 
That  which  we  see  not,  and  are  therefore  blest ! 
But  they,  our  loved  and  loving— they  to  whom 
We  have  spread  out  our  souls  in  joy  and  gloom. 
Their  looks  and  acoentsi,  unto  ours  addreas'd. 
Have  been  a  language  of  familiar  tone 
Too  long  to  breathe,  at  last,  dark  sayings  and 
unknown. 


XZXVL 

I  told  my  heart,  'twas  but  the  exile  s  woe 
Which  pressed  on  that  sweet  bosom ;  I  deceived 
Uy  heart  but  half :  a  whisper,  laint  and  low. 
Haunting  it  ever,  and  at  times  believed. 
Spoke  of  some  deeper  cause.    How  oft  we  seem 
Like  those  that  dream,  and  hyow  the  while  they 

dream — 
Midst  the  soft  fidls  of  airy  voices  grieved     [play. 
And  troubled,  while  bright  phantoms  round  them 
^  a  dim  sense  that  all  will  float  and  flida  away  I 


XZXVIL 

Yet,  as  if  chasing  joy,  I  woo'd  the  breeae 
To  speed  me  onward  with  the  wings  of  mom. 
Oh  I  far  amidst  the  solitary  seasi, 
Which  were  not  made  for  man^  what  man  hath 
borne,  [bear. 

Answering  their  moan  with  his ! — what  ik4m  didst 
My  lost  and  loveliest  1  while  that  secret  care 
Grew  terror,  and  thy  gentle  spirit^  worn 
By  its  dull  brooding  weight,  gave  way  at  last^ 
Beholding  me  as  one  from  hope  for  ever  cast  1 


xzxvm. 
For  unto  thee,  as  through  all  change,  reveal'd 
Mine  inwaxd  being  lay.    In  other  eyes 
I  had  to  bow  me  yet,  and  make  a  shield. 
To  fence  my  burning  bosom,  of  dingnise ; 
By  the  still  hope  sustain'd,  ere  long  to  win 
Some  sanctuaiy,  whose  green  retreats  within 
My  thoughts  unfistter^d  to  their  source  might  rise^ 
like  songB  and  scents  of  mom.    But  thou  didst 
look  [shook. 

Through  all  my  soul,  and  thine  e'en  unto  fainting 

ZXXUL 

Fallen,  fiillen,  I  seem'd— yet,  oh  1  not  less  beloved. 
Though  from  thy  love  was  pluck'd  the  early  pride. 
And  harshly  by  a  gloomy  futh  reproved. 
And  seai'd  with  shame  1    Though  each  young 

flower  had  died, 
There  was  the  root, — strongs  living;  not  the  less 
That  all  it  yielded  now  was  bitterness; 
Yet  still  such  love  as  quits  not  misery's  side, 
Nor  drops  firom  guilt  its  ivy-like  embrace. 
Nor  turns  away  fh>m  death's  its  pale  heroic  fiu^ 

XL. 

Yes!  thou  hadst  follow'd  methroughfearandfligfatl 
Thou  wouldst  have  follow'd  had  my  pathway  led 
Fen  to  the  scaffold;  had  the  flashing  li^t 
Of  the  raised  axe  made  strong  men  shrink  with 
dread. 
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ThoUj  midst  the  hush  of  thousandfly  wouldst  have 

been 
With  thj  dasp'd  hands  beside  me  kneeling  seen^ 
And  meekly  bowing  to  the  shame  thy  head — 
The  shame  1^-oh  I  Tnaking  beautifol  to  view 
The  might  of  human  love — ^fiur  thing  I  so  bravely 

truel 

ZLL 

There  was  thine  agony — to  love  so  well 
Where  fear  made  love  life's  ohastener.    Hereto- 
fore, 
Whate'er  of  earth's  disquiet  round  thee  fell. 
Thy  soul,  o'erpassing  its  dim  bounds,  could  soar 
Away  to  sunshine,  and  thy  clear  eye  speak 
Most  of  the  skies  when  grief  most  touch'd  thy 

cheek. 
Now,  that  fitf  biightneas  fiided,  never  more 
Cotdd  thou  lift  heavenwards  for  its  hope  thy  heart. 
Since  at  heaven's  gate  it  seem*d  that  thou  and  I 
must  part 

XUL 

Alas  1  and  life  hath  moments  when  a  glance — 
(If  thought  to  sudden  watchfulness  be  stin^d) — 
A  flush — a  fiiding  of  the  cheek,  perchance— 
A  word— less,  less— the  cadence  of  a  word. 
Lets  in  our  gaee  the  fiiind's  dim  veil  beneath. 
Thence  to  bring  haply  knowledge  finught  with 

death  I 
Even  thus,  what  never  from  thy  lip  was  heard 
Broke  on  my  souL    I  knew  that  in  thy  sight 
I  stood,  howe'er  beloved,  a  recreant  from  the  light. 

XLin. 
Thy  sad,  sweet  hymn,  at  eve,  the  seas  along» — 
Oh  I  the  deep  soul  it  breathed  1— the  love,  the  woei, 
The  fervour,  poured  in  that  full  gush  of  son^ 
As  it  went  floating  through  the  fiery  glow 
Of  the  rich  sunset  1 — ^bringing  thoughts  of  Spain, 
With  all  their  vesper  voices,  o'er  the  main. 
Which  seem'd  responsive  in  its  murmuring  flow. 
"Ave  ionetimma/*' — ^how  oft  that  lay        [away  t 
Hath  melted  ftt>m  my  heart  the  martyr  strength 

Ave,  aanctissima  I 
TJB  nightfinU  on  the  sea; 

Ora  pro  nobis  1 
Our  souls  rise  to  thee  I 

Watch  us,  while  shadows  lie 
O'er  the  dim  waters  spread ; 

Hear  the  heart's  lonely  sigh — 
7%me  too  hath  bled  1 


Thou  that  hast  looVd  on  death. 
Aid  us  when  death  is  near  1 

Whisper  of  heaven  to  fiuth ; 
Sweet  Mother,  hear  1 

Ora  pro  nobis ! 
The  vrave  must  rock  our  sleep, 

Ora,  Mater,  ora  I 
Thou  star  of  the  deep ! 

ZLIY. 

"Ora pro  neUnt,  Mater/"— WhAi  a  spell 
Was  in  those  notes,  with  day's  last  glory  dying 
On  the  flush'd  waters— seem'd  they  not  to  swell 
From  the  fiur  dust  wherein  my  sires  were  lying 
With  crucifix  and  sword  1    Oh  1  yet  how  dear 
Comes  their  reproeohfiil  sweetness  to  mine  ear  t 
"  Ora  "—with  all  the  purple  waves  replying; 
All  my  youth's  visions  rising  in  the  strain — 
And  I  had  thought  it  much  to  bear  the  rack  and 
chain! 

XLV. 

Torture!  the  sorrow  of  affection's  eye, 
Fixing  its  meekness  on  the  spirif  s  core. 
Deeper,  and  t^eaching  mora  of  agony. 
May  pierce  than  many  swords  i — and  this  I  bore 
With  a  mute  pang:    Since  I  had  vainly  striven 
F^m  its  finee  springs  to  pour  the  truth  of  heaven 
Into  thy  trembling  soul,  my  Leonor ! 
Silence  rose  up  where  hearts  no  hope  could  share : 
Alas  1  for  those  that  love,  and  may  not  blend  in 
prayer  I 

ZLVL 

We  could  not  prey  together  midst  the  deep. 
Which,  like  a  floor  of  sapphire,  round  us  lay. 
Through  days  of  splendour,  nights  too  bri^t  for 

deep. 
Soft,  solemn,  holy  1    We  were  on  our  way 
Unto  the  mighty  Cordillera  land, 
With  men  whom  tales  of  that  world's  golden  stnnd 
Had  lured  to  leave  their  vines.  Oh !  who  shall  say 
What  thoughts  rose  in  us,  when  the  tropic  sky 
Tottoh'd  all  its  molten  seas  with  sunset^s  alchemy  t 

XLvn. 
Thoughts  no  more  mingled !    Then  came  night — 

th' intense 
Dark  blue— the  burning  stars !    I  saw  thee  shine 
Once  more,  in  thy  serene  magnificence, 
O  Southern  Cross  I^  as  when  thy  radiant  sign 

1  "TlwplflMiifawMtondlteoftrinf  thaBoatheraCwMi 
«!•  mnaij  iharad  by  mdi  of  tbt  otw  m  bad  Ihrtd  in  Urn 
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Vint  drew  my  gaie  of  youth.    No,  not  as  then ; 
I  had  been  siridten  by  the  darts  of  men 
Sinoe  those  fresh  days;  and  now  thy  li^t  divine 
Look'd  on  mine  angwiah,  while  within  me  strove 
The  still  small  Toioe  against  the  might  of  suffering 
love. 

XLVHL 

But  thou,  the  dear^thegloiious  I  thou  wert  pouring 
Brilliance  and  joy  upon  the  crystal  wst^ 
While  she  that  met  thy  ray  with  eyes  adoring. 
Stood  in  the  lengthening  shadow  of  the  grave  1 
Alas  I  I  watch'd  her  dark  religious  glance^ 
As  it  still  sought  thee  through  the  heaven's  ez- 
panse^  [jgave 

Bright  Cross  t  and  knew  not  that  I  watch'd  what 
But  passing  lustre— shrouded  soon  to  be —  [sea ! 
A  soft  light  found  no  more— no  more  on  earth  or 


I  knew  not  all — yet  something  of  unrest 
Sat  on  my  heart    Wake,  ocean-wind  t  I 
Walt  us  to  land,  in  leafy  freshness  drest, 
Wherei,  through  rich  clouds  of  foliage  o'er  her  head. 
Sweet  day  may  steal,  and  rills  unseen  go  by. 
Like  singiDg  voices,  and  the  green  earth  lie 
Stany  with  flowers,  beneath  her  graceful  tread  1 
But  the  calm  bound  us  midst  the  glassy  main : 
Ne'er  was  her  step  to  bend  earth's  living  flowers 
again. 


Tes  1  as  if  heaven  upon  the  waves  were  sleeping, 

Yeadng  my  soul  with  quiet^  there  they  li^. 

All  moveless,  throu^  their  blue  transparence 

keeping 
The  shadows  of  our  sails,  from  day  to  day;  [woe — 
While  she        oh  t  strongest  is  the  strong  heart's 
And  yet  I  live  I  I  feel  the  sunshine's  glow — 
And  I  sm  he  that  look'd,  and  saw  decay 
Steal  o'er  the  fidr  of  earth,  th'  adored  too  much ! — 
It  is  a  fearfiil  thing  to  love  what  death  may  touch. 


colonlM.  In  the  tolHod*  of  th«  mm,  w>  hsfl  a  ittf  ••  a 
fritnd  from  whom  w«  baw  loDf  bMB  Npantod.  AmoDgtlM 
PortogiMM  and  tin  Bpsnlardt,  paeoUar  motiTW  Mfm  to 
InrriB  tbii  JWing ;  a  rtUgfoot  Bontfanont  attadiM  than  to 
a  eonitaOatioa,  the  form  of  which  racaOf  tho  dgn  of  the  fiiith 
planted  1^  thoir  anoMton  In  tho  dmuU  ot  the  Now  Worid. 

It  hio  boon  oboffvod  at  what  boor  of  tho 

night,  to  dlibnnt  nmqoo,  tho  Cro«  of  the  Sooth  to  eroet  or 
Indbied.  It  to  a  tfane>piooe  that  advanooa  nrj  ngntorly 
near  four  nUnittto  a-day ,  and  no  other  sronp  of  Uun  ablblti 
to  the  naked  OTO  an  obnrvatlon  of  tfane  w  eadtj  mada 
How  ollon  bate  we  heird  our  guldoi  ezclafan,  to  the  aaran- 
nahs  of  Veneueto,  or  to  the  daoert  extending  from  Liuui  tu 


LE. 
A  fearful  thing  that  love  and  death  may  dwell 
In  the  same  world  1    She  &ded  on — and  I, 
Blind  to  the  last»  there  needed  death  to  taU 
My  trusting  sotd  that  she  eould  fiule  to  die  I 
Tet,  ere  she  parted,  I  had  mark'd  a  change ; 
But  it  breathed  hope — twas  beautiful,  though 

strange : 
Something  of  gladness  in  the  melody 
Of  her  low  voioei,  snd  in  her  words  a  flight 
Of  airy  thought — alas  1  too  perilously  bright ! 

lh. 
And  a  dear  sparkle  in  her  ghmcCf  yet  wUd, 
And  quick,  and  eager,  like  the  flashing  gase 
Of  some  all-wondering  and  awakening  child, 
That  fizst  the  glories  of  the  earth  surveys. 
How  could  it  thus  deceive  me  t   She  had  worn 
Around  her,  like  the  dewy  mists  of  mom, 
A  pensive  tenderness  through  happiest  days ; 
And  a  soft  world  of  dreams  had  eeem'd  to  lie 
Still  in  her  dark,  and  deep,  and  spiritual  eye. 

LQL 

And  I  could  hope  in  that  strange  flre  t — she 

died. 
She  died,  with  all  ipa  lustre  on  her  mien  t 
The  day  was  melting  firom  the  waters  wide. 
And  through  itslong  bri^t  hours  her  thou^ta  had 

been. 
It  seem'd,  with  restless  and  unwonted  yearning; 
To  Spain's  blue  skies  snd  dark  sienas  turning; 
For  her  fond  words  were  all  of  vintsg&acene. 
And  flowering  myrtle*  and  sweet  citron's  breath : 
Oh  1  with  what  vivid  hues  life  comes  back  oft  on 

death! 

UY. 

And  firom  her  lips  the  mountain-eongs  of  old. 
In  wild,  fikint  snatches,  fltftilly  had  sprung ; 
Songs  of  the  orange  bower,  the  Moorish  hold. 
The  "Rioverde,"^  on  her  soul  that  hung. 


IVdzHIo,  *MMnIgfat  to  poet— the  Cnm  bcgtoi  to  bendf* 
How  often  thew  wotdi  reminded  ne  of  that  albctlng  loeno 
whero  Paul  and  Virginia,  mated  near  the  ■oorm  of  the  river 
of  Latanien,  oonTWmd  together  for  the  last  time;  and  whero 
the  old  man,  at  the  right  of  the  Soothem  Crom,  wamt  them 
that  it  to  tfane  to  mparate  I  **— Da  Humbolot'o  3V««eU. 

1  *' Rio  Twdel  rio  Tordol**  the popahr  Spanfah  romance, 
known  to  the  EngUih  readv  to  Perojli  tnuulatlon :« 


t 


'OMlbilfwl 

Lo,  tky  fllMMH  an  iWnV  wUh 
Maaj  m  Inm  and  aobto  wplatii 
PhMtto  Along  tby  willow'd  ■hprv,"  Ha. 
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And  thence  flowed  forth.   Bnt  nowthe  sun  was  low, 
And  watching  by  my  side  its  last  red  glow. 
That  ever  stills  the  heart,  once  more  she  sung  * 
Her  own  soft  "  Ora,  Mater  /  "  and  the  sound 
Was  e'en  like  love's  farewell — so  mooznfully 
profound. 

LV. 

The  boy  had  dropp'd  to  slumber  at  our  feet ; 
"And  I  have  lull'd  him  to4us  smiling  rest 
Once  more  I "  she  said.  I  raised  him — it  was  sweety 
Tet  sad,  to  see  the  perfect  calm,  which  bless'd 
Hjs  look  that  hour :  for  now  her  voice  grew  weak. 
And  on  the  flowery  crimson  of  his  cheek. 
With  her  white  Ups,  a  long,  long  kiss  she  press'dj 
Tet  light,  to  wake  him  not    Then  sank  her  head 
Against  my  bursting  heart    What  did  I  clasp  1 — 
The  dead  t 

LVI. 

I  called  1    To  call  what  answers  not  our  cries — 
By  what  we  loved  to  stand  unseen,  unheard-^ 
With  the  loud  passion  of  our  tears  and  sighs, 
To  see  but  some  cold  glittering  ringlet  stixr'd; 
And  in  the  quenoh'd  eye*s  fixedness  to  gaze, 
All  vainly  searching  for  the  parted  rays —  [word 
This  is  what  waits  us  t    Dead  I— with  that  chill 
To  link  our  bosom-names  I    For  this  we  pour 
Our  souls  upon  the  dust—nor  tremble  to  adore  1 

Lvn. 
But  the  true  partang  came  t    I  look'd  my  last 
On  the  sad  beanty  of  that  slumbering  &ce : 
How  could  I  think  the  lovely  spirit  pass'd 
Which  there  had  left  so  tenderly  its  trace  1 
Yet  a  dim  awfiilness  was  on  the  brew — 
No  {  not  like  sleep  to  look  upon  art  thou, 
Death,  Death  I  She  lay,  athing  for  earth's  embrace, 
To  oover  with  spring-wreaths.    For  earth's  t— the 
wave  [her  grave  t 

That  gives  the  bier  no  flowers,  makes  moan  above 

LVIIL 

On  the  mid-fieas  a  kneU  i— for  man  was  there, 
Arignwli  and  love— the  mourner  with  his  dead  ! 
A  long»  low-relling  knell— a  voice  of  prayer — 
l)aik  glassy  waters,  like  a  desert  spread — 
And  the  pale«hining  Southern  Cross  on  high. 
Its  fiodnt  stars  fading  firom  a  solemn  sky. 
Where  mighty  clouds  before  the  dawn  grew  red : 

1  De  Hamboldt,  In  deteribinf  tlit  burial  of  a  jmmg  Aitn- 
rlan  at  Ma,  mantlODS  fbe  entraaty  of  the  officiating  priaiit, 
that  the  bodj,  which  had  been  brou^t  upon  deck  dmingthe 
night,  might  not  be  committed  to  the  fm^m  nntil  after  ran- 


Were  these  things  round  me  1    Such  o'er  memory 

sweep  [deep. 

Wildly,  when  aught  brings  back  that  bnzial  of  the 

LIX. 

Then  the  broad,  lonely  sunrise  l^imd  the  plash 
Into  the  sounding  waves  1^    Around  her  head 
They  parted,  with  a  glancing  moment's  flash. 
Then  shut — and  all  was  siilL    And  now  thy  bed 
Is  of  their  secrets,  gentlest  Leonor  I 
Once  ftirest  of  young  bridee  1 — and  never  more, 
Loved  as  thou  wert,  may  human  tear  be  shed 
Above  thy  rest !    No  mark  the  proud  seas  keep. 
To  show  where  he  that  wept  may  pause  again  to 
weepl 

LZ. 

So  the  depths  took  thee  I    Oh !  the  snllem  sense 
Of  desolation  in  that  hour  oompreas'd  ! 
Dust  going  down,  a  speck,  amidst  th'  immense 
And  gloomy  waters,  leaving  on  their  breast 
The  trace  a  weed  might  leave  there  1    Dust ! — 

the  thing 
Which  to  the  heart  was  as  a  living  spring 
Of  joy,  with  fearfblnees  of  love  posseeefd, 
ThussinkingI    Love,joy,fear,aUeni8h'dtotlils — 
And  the  wide  heaven  so  fiu:^ — so  fithomlees  th' 

abyss  I 

LZL 

Where  the  line  sounds  not,  where  the  wrecks  lie 
low,  [are  they 

What  shall  vrakethenoe  the  dead  1    Blest,  blasts 
That  earth  to  earth  entrust,  for  they  may  know 
And  tend  the  dwelling  whence  the  slumberer's  day 
Shall  rise  at  last ;  and  bid  the  young  flowers  bloom 
That  waft  a  breath  of  hope  around  the  tomb ; 
And  kneel  upon  the  dewy  turf  to  pray  I 
But  thou,  what  cave  hath  dimly  chamber'd  thee  t 
Vain  dreams  t — oh  I  art  thou  not  where  there  is 
no  more  seat' 

Lxn. 
The  wind  rose  free  and  singing :  when  for  ever. 
O'er  that  sole  spot  of  all  the  watery  plain, 
I  could  have  bent  my  sight  with  fond  endeavour 
Down,  where  its  treasure  was,  its  glance  to  strain ; 
Then  rose  the  reckless  wind  1    Before  our  prow 
The  white  foam  flaah'd — ay,  joyously,  and  thou 
Wert  left  with  all  the  solitary  main 

iIm,  in  order  to  paj  it  the  laat  rites  according  to  the  iiMge  of 
the  Romiih  Chmvh. 

*  **  And  there  was  no  more  ssa.**— Jfew&zffon,  xxL  1. 
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Aronnd  thee-Hmd  thy  beaaty  in  my  heart, 
And  tiiy  meek,  sorrowing  love— oh  !  where  could 
CAa<  departl 

LznL 
I  will  not  speak  of  woe ;  I  may  not  tell-^ 
FVieod  tells  not  such  to  friends — ^the  thoughts 

which  rent 
Ky  fiunting  Bpirit»  when  its  wild  ftrewell 
Acroes  the  billows  to  thy  graTe  was  sent. 
Thou,  there  most  lonely  1    He  that  sits  above, 
In  his  calm  gloiy,  will  forgive  the  love 
His  creatures  bear  each  other,  even  if  blent 
With  a  vain  worship ;  for  its  dose  is  dim  [Him  1 
Ever  with  grief  which  leads  the  wrung  soul  back  to 

XJOV. 

And  with  a  milder  pang  if  now  I  bear 

To  think  of  thee  in  thy  forsaken  rest, 

If  from  my  heart  be  lifted  the  despair, 

The  sharp  remorse  with  healing  influence  press'd. 

If  the  soft  eyes  that  visit  me  in  sleep 

Look  not  reproach,  though  still  they  seem  to  weep ; 

It  is  that  He  my  sacrifice  hath  bless'd. 

And  filled  my  bosom,  through  its  inmost  cell, 

With  a  deep  chastening  sense  that  all  at  last  is  weU. 

LXV. 

Yea !  thou  art  now Oh  I  wherefore  doth  the 

thought 
Of  the  wave  dashing  o'er  thy  long  bright  hair. 
The  sea-weed  into  its  dark  tresses  wrought, 
The  sand  thy  pillow— thoa  that  wert  so  fiur'l 
Come  o'er  me  still  1    Earth,  earth  !— it  is  the  hold 
Earth  ever  keeps  on  that  of  earthly  mould  t 
But  thou  art  breathing  now  in  purer  air, 
I  weU  believe,  and  freed  fitHn  all  of  error. 
Which  blighted  here  the  root  of  thy  sweet  life 

with  terror. 

LXVL 

And  if  the  love,  which  here  was  passing  light, 
Went  with  what  died  not — oh  I  that  this  we  knew. 
But  this  J— that  through  the  silence  of  the  night. 
Some  voice,  of  all  the  lost  ones  and  the  true, 

1  TIm  litidgw  ovw  mny  deep  duMU  amoDgH  tlM  And«i 
an  padidom,  Mid  formtd  OBij  of  tlia  flbnt  of  oqidaoctial 
plftota.    Tbafr  titmnkNMmotloa  ii  tbu  aflnded  to  In  ono  of 

• 

"JLnoB  MOM  wfldar  porlralten  ha  dmwt. 
Of  iwloMni  ««■«•  i^orlM  1»  fvoold  ip«k  I 
Tba  kmdiiMa  of  «uth,tlMt  ofrnvmrn, 
Wb— ,  Hrtlin  hf  th»  lamb  pf  old  OMiqao. 
Tho  lan*-dri««r  «o  Pvavto'i  pmk 
2for  Totoa  nor  Uvlaf  motion  marks  areoad, 
Bat  Morkf  thai  to  tha  beandloH  tN«t  lArtek. 


Would  speak,  and  say,  if  in  their  fiff  repoae. 
We  are  yet  aught  of  what  we  were  to  those 
We  call  the  dead  1    Their  passionate  adieu. 
Was  it  but  breath,  to  perish  1    Holier  trust 
Beminel — thy  love  it  tiiere,but  purified  from  dust! 

LXVIL 

AthingaU  heavenly  !—«lear'dfrom  that  which  hung 
As  a  dim  doud  between  us,  heart  and  mind  t 
Loosed  fit>m  the  fear,  the  grief,  whose  tendrils  flung 
A  chain  so  darkly  with  its  growth  entwined. 
This  is  my  hope  f — ^though  when  the  sunset  &des, 
When  forests  rock  the  midnight  on  their  shades, 
When  tones  of  wail  are  in  the  rising  wind. 
Across  my  spirit  some  &int  doubt  may  sigh ; 
For  the  strong  hours  viK  sway  this  frail  mortality  I 

Lxvm. 
We  have  been  wand'rers  since  those  days  of  woe^ 
Thy  boy  and  I !    As  wild  birds  tend  tbair  young, 
So  have  I  tended  him — ^my  bounding  roe  1 
The  high  Peruvian  solitudes  among ; 
And  o'er  the  Andaif  torronts  borne  his  fbnn. 
Where  our  fruil  bridge  had  quivered  midst  the 

storm.^ 
But  there  the  war-notes  of  my  oountiy  rang, 
And,  smitten  deep  of  heaven  and  man,  I  fled 
To  hide  in  shades  unpieroed  a  mark'd  and  weary 

head. 


But  he  went  on  in  gladness—that  ftir  child  ! 
Save  when  at  times  his  bri^t  eye  seem'd  to  dream. 
And  his  young  lips,  which  then  no  longer  smiled^ 
Ask'd  of  his  mother  I    That  was  but  a  gleam 
Of  memory,  fleeting  fast ;  and  then  his  play 
Through  the  wide  Llanos'  cheer'd  again  our  way. 
And  by  the  mighty  Oronoco  stream, ' 
On  whose  lone  margin  we  have  heard  at  morn. 
From  the  mysterious  rocks,  the  sunrise-music 
borne: 

LZZ. 

So  like  a  spirit's  voice  I  a  harping  tone, 
Lovely,  yet  ominous  to  mortal 


Or 

TlMl 


tha 


ofBDomda 


*  Llaaoi,  or  lavaiiiialis,  tho  gmt  ptaluln 

•  DoHmnboldtipMksof  tiMMrodkBoiilte 
Oronoco.  TmmBtn  ham  hMid  from  tfano  to 
nuiooQt  MNiiidi  pfooMd  Ihnii  tbom  at 
tiuM  of  an  otsao.  Ho  baUovw  In  Hm 
myittriooi  nmale,  aMioagh  not  ftvtiinato 
beaid  it  himnlf;  and  thinki  that  H  maj  bo 
correnfa  of  air  taming  through  tha  envloM. 


dMnaof  Ite 


of  thii 
to  haYt 
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Sodi  as  mig^t  reach  as  from  a  world  unkDOwn, 
Tronbling  man's  heart  with  thrills  of  joy  aad  fear  1 
*Twas  sweet  I — yet  those  deep  soathem  shades 

oppreas'd 
My  soul  with  stilliiees,  like  the  cslms  that  vest 
On  melancholy  waves  :^  I  sigh'd  to  hear 
Oncemore  earth's breesysouidsy her  foliage  fimn'd. 
And  tam'dtoaeekthe wilds  of  theiedhmitei'sland. 


Batl4cf  srefivl    The  low  son  here  pervadea 

Dim  forest  arches^  bathing  with  red  gold 

Their  Sterne^  tin  escfa  is  made  a  marvel  to  behold, — 


And  we  have  won  a  bower  of  refoge  now. 
In  this  fresh  waste,  the  breath  of  whose  repose 
Hath  oooVd,  like  dew,  the  fever  of  my  brow. 
And  whose  green  oaks  and  cedan  round  me  dose 
As  temple  walls  and  pillan^  that  ezdude 
Earth's  hannted  dreams  from  their  free  aolitode ; 
All,  save  the  image  and  the  thought  of  those 
Before  US  gone — our  loved  of  eariy  years,   [tean. 
Gone  where  afieotion's  cap  hath  lost  the  taste  of 

Lzzn. 
I  see  a  star— eve's  first-born  I — in  whose  train 
Pnisoenest words, looks^ comeback.   Theairowy 

spire 
Of  the  lone  cyprese^  ss  of  wood-girt  frne, 
Bests  dark  and  still  amidst  a  heaven  of  ^le ; 
The  pine  gives  forth  its  odonxs,  and  the  lake 
Gleams  like  one  ruby,  snd  the  soft  winds  wako» 
Till  eveiy  string  of  nature's  solenm  lyre 
Is  touch'd  to  answer;  its  most  secret  tone    [own. 
Drawn  from  each  tree,  foresch  hath  whispen  all  its 

And  haik  1  another  murmur  on  the  air. 

Not  of  the  hidden  rills  or  quivering  shades  I — ' 

That  is  the  catanct's,  which  the  breezes  bear. 

Filling  the  leafy  twilight  of  the  glades 

With  hollow  Buige-like  sounds,  as  from  the  bed 

Of  the  blue,  mournful  seae,  that  keep  the  dead : 


1  TiMMiMdMiiigiiUMdtaviIlflrfraqiiSDtljalliidMtolte 
txtranw  itilliMa  of  tha  sir  in  tin  •qnatorial  regkmi  of  th* 
Vnr  Worid,  and  psrtieiilaily  on  tin  thiddy  woodad  ibom 
of  tha  Oronooo.  "  In  tbli  nelghboaxfiood,**  bt  laya,  "  no 
toMth  of  wind  ow  agttiMw  the  foUaes.* 

caincAL  AinroTATfoiit  on  "  tbs  FoacCT  BAircTDAaT.** 

C"  In  Ite  antamn  of  I8S4  dit  bagan  tha  poem  wfaieh.  In 
point  of  flnbh  and  oonMcotltvnaa,  if  not  in  popularity,  may 
bi  eonridnad  Imt  principal  woriit  and  wfaldi  iba  bandf  In- 
cUnad  to  looknpoQ  at  Imt  baitb  *  I  am  at  pt-awnt/  iha  wrote 
toonaalwayalntarMtodlnbarlttaniyooeiipaliona,  'angaffid 
npOD  a  poem  of  aoma  length,  tha  Idea  of  which  waa  inggartad 
to  ma  byaoma  paangaa  in  yoorfrland  Mr  Blanco  Whlta^da- 
llihlflii  writtngfci   Itnkitai  to  thaanflhringaof  aSpanidi 


I  •« 


bf  Dob  UmmUn  Doblatfo. 


Gorgeous^  yet  full  of  ^oom !    In  soch  an  hoar. 

The  ve^Mrmelody  of  dying  bella  [tower 

Wsnders  throng  Spain,  from  each  gray  convent  s 

O'er  shining  tiveiB  pou'd  and  olive  delH 

By  every  peassnt  heard,  and  muleteer. 

And  hamlet,  round  my  home :  and  I  am  here, 

Living  again  throng  all  my  life's  fiueweDs^ 

In  these  vast  woodsy  where  frreweU  ne'er  waa 

spoken. 
And  Bolellift  to  heavenasadheari— yet  unbroken! 


In  such  an  hour  are  told  the  hermitfs  beads; 
With  the  white  sail  the  seaman's  hynm  floats  by : 
Peace  be  with  all !  whate'er  their  varying  creeds. 
With  all  that  send  up  holy  thoughts  on  high  1 
Come  to  me,  bqy !    By  Guadalq[niver*s  vines. 
By  every  stream  of  Spain,  as  day  declines, 
tSan^B  prayers  are  minted  in  the  rosy  s^. 
We,  to<>,  will  pray;  nor  yet  unheard,  my  child ! 
Of  Him  whose  voice  we  heer  at  eve  amidst  the  wild. 

LZXVL 

At  eve  1     Oh,  through  all  hours !    From  dark 

dreams  oft 
Awakening,  I  look  forth,  and  learn  the  nug^t 
Of  solitude,  while  thou  art  breathing  soft, 
And  low,  my  loved  one  I  on  the  breast  of  night 
I  look  forth  on  the  stars — ^the  shadowy  sleep 
Of  forests— and  the  lake  whose  gloomy  deep 
Sends  up  red  sparkles  to  the  fire-fliee^  lig^t : 
A  lonely  world  1 — even  fearful  to  man's  thought, 
But  for  His  presence  felty  whom  here  my  soul  hath 

sought 

Frotailant,  in  tha  tfana  of  Philip  tbaSaeond,  and  la  anppoaed 
to  ba  nanratad  by  thaioibrer  bimaalf,  wfaoaaeapeito  Aneriea. 
I  am  raty  mnch  intanctad  In  my  aobjact,  and  hope  to  oom- 
pleto  tha  poam  in  tha  ooime  of  tha  wtntar.*  Tha  progreM  of 
this  work  waa  waldiad  with  great  Intaraet  tai  h«r  domartlc 
drda,  and  ita  tonchfag  dawiilptlMiia  would  often  aKtnct  a 
trlbote  of  teaia  fhnn  tha  fliarfda  andttora.  Whan  completed, 
a  fiunlty  eonanttation  waa  held  aa  to  ita  name,  yariooatltlai 
wwa  propoaad  and  Njeeted,  till  that  of '  TIm  Forait  Sanetnuy' 
waa  ioggartad  by  htm  brother,  and  flnaQy  decided  upon. 
Though  flnkhed  aaity  In  IStt,  tha  poam  waa  not  pnhMihad 
tin  tha  foDowing  year,  whan  It  waa  broq^t  oat  in  eoi^Jonctlon 
with  the  *  Layiof  Many  I^nda/ and  a  ooUeetkn  of  mleoel- 
hmeooa  ptocee.**— Afcmo^r,  p.  81. 

**  Mia  Hamaaa  may  ba  conridaiad  aa  tha  laptaaeiitatlta  of 
a  new  idxxd  of  poetiy,  or,  to  ipeak  monpfOcMy,  her  poetqr 
diaeovwa  chaneteristkt  of  the  Mghert  Und,  wfaieh  beloaf 
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almost  exduilvely  to  tliat  of  latter  tiiMS,  and  lutTe  been  the 
result  of  the  gradual  advancement,  and  especially  the  moral 
progresB  of  mankind.  It  is  only  when  man,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tnie  religion,  ftels  himsdf  connected  with  whatever 
is  infinite,  that  hii  afTectlons  and  powers  are  fully  developed. 
The  poetiy  of  an  immortal  being  must  be  of  a  diffiBirent  cha- 
iBcter  tnm.  that  of  an  earthly  bdng.  But,  in  recmring  to 
the  classic  poets  of  antiquity,  we  find  that  in  their  conceptions 
the  dement  of  religions  Caith  was  wanting.  Their  mythology 
was  to  them  no  object  of  sobte  belief ;  and,  had  it  been  so, 
was  adapted  not  to  inodnce  but  to  annihOato  devotion.  They 
had  no  thought  of  regarding  the  universe  as  created ,  animated , 
and  ruled  by  God's  all-powerftil  and  omniscient  goodness.'*— 
PaorBseon  Noaroir  in  (^rUUan  Examiner. 

"  We  win  now  say  »1Sbw  words  of  *  The  Forest  Sanctuary  ;* 
hot  it  so  abounds  with  beauty,  is  so  Id^ily  finished,  and  ani- 
mated by  so  generous  a  q>irit  of  moral  heroism,  that  we  can 
do  no  Justice  to  our  views  of  it  in  the  narrow  space  wliich  our 
limits  allow  us.  A  Spanish  Protestant  flies  from  penecution 
at  home  to  rdlgions  liberty  in  America.  He  has  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  oar  own  &then,  and  his  mental  struggles  are  described 
in  veiaes,  with  vdiich  the  deeoendanfa  of  the  pilgrims  must 
know  how  to  sympathise.  We  dare  not  enter  on  an  ana- 
lysis. From  one  scene  at  sea,  In  the  second  part,  we  will 
make  a  flaw  extracts.  The  exile  Is  attended  by  his  wife  and 
dilld,  bat  hJs  wife  remains  true  to  the  lUth  of  her  fsthers. 

"'OtapfOBobli.lfattri'  wtaftaipdl 

ilai 


r 


*'  But  we  must  oeaae  making  extracts,  for  we  could  not 
tnussfitr  an  that  is  beautiftil  in  the  poem  without  transfering 
the  whoiei"— ifortib  American  Review,  April  1827. 

"  Mis  Hemans  eonsidaed  this  poem  as  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, the  best  of  her  works.  She  would  sometimes  say, 
that  In  proportion  to  the  praiae  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
otiier  of  her  less  careftiUy  meditated  and  shorter  eompoeittons, 
she  thought  it  had  hardly  met  with  its  fair  share  of  success : 
for  H  was  the  firsteontinuous  eflbrt  In  which  shedared  to  write 
from  the  ftalness  of  her  own  heart  to  listen  to  the  promptings 
of  her  genius  fredy  and  fterlessty.  The  subject  was  suggested 
by  n  passage  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Don  Lencadlo  DobhMto, 
and  was  wrought  upon  by  her  with  thai  eagerness  and  fisrvour 
which  almost  command  conreqtonding  results.  I  have  heard 
Mrs  Hemans  say,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  poem  was 
written  in  no  more  picturesque  a  retreat  than  a  hmndry,  to 
whkdi,  as  befaig  detadied  from  the  house,  she  resorted  for  nn- 
dlstarbed  quiet  and  leisure.  When  she  read  it,  while  In 
progrees,  to  hir  mother  and  sMer,  they  wore  surprised  to  tears 
at  the  Increased  power  displayed  In  it  She  was  not  prone 
to  speak  wUh  self-oontontment  of  her  own  works,  bat,  per- 


haps, the  one  bvonrite  descriptive  poRsoge  was  that  picture  d 
a  sea-burial  in  the  second  canto, — 

' flbe  laj  m  thing  for  earth 'i  emhnw,'  cte. 

"  The  whole  poem,  whether  ht  its  scenes  of  superstition— 
the  Auto  da  Fk,  the  dungeon,  the  flight,  or  in  Its  delineation 
of  the  mental  oonflicta  of  Its  hero— or  In  its  forest  pictures  of 
the  free  West,  which  oflier  such  a  deUdous  repose  to  the  mind , 
Is  fhU  of  happy  thoughts  and  turns  of  expression.  Four  lines 
of  peculiar  delicacy  and  beauty  recur  to  me  as  I  write,  too 
strongly  to  be  passed  by.  They  are  from  a  character  of  one 
of  the  martyr  steters. 

'  And  If  iht  mingled  with  the  feiUTetrain. 
It  WM  bat  M  ■ana  melnaeboly  itar 
Behold*  the  dnnce  ofahepherdion  the  plain. 
In  Hi  bright  stUhie«  preaent,  though  sftir.* 

**  But  the  entire  episode  of  *  Queen-like  Teresa  radiant 
Inex,'  is  wrought  up  with  a  nerve  and  an  impulse  which  men 
of  renown  have  failed  to  reach.  The  death  of  the  btter.  If, 
perhape,  it  beaUttle  too  romantic fbr  the  stem  realities  of  the 
scene.  Is  so  beautii^  told,  that  it  cannot  be  read  without 
strong  feeUng,  nor  carelessly  rememboed.  And  most  beau- 
tiftil, too,  are  the  sudden  outbuieto  of  thanldulnees— of  the 
quick  happy  oonsdousness  of  Uberty  with  which  the  narrator 
of  this  ghastly  sacrifice  Interrupte  the  tale,  to  reassure  himsdf, 
'  Sport  on,  my  happy  ddld  I  for  thou  art  free.'  The  cha- 
racter of  the  oonvertli  wife,  Leonor,  devoted^  cUngingto  his 
fortunes,  without  a  reproadi  or  a  murmur,  while  her  heart 
trembles  before  him  as  though  she  were  in  the  preeence  of  a 
loet  spfrit,  ii  one  of  those  in  which  Mrs  Hemans*  individual 
mode  of  thoui^t  and  manner  of  exiwession  are  meet  happily 
impersonated.  As  a  whols,  she  was  hardly  wrong  In  her  own 
estimate  of  this  poem ;  and,  on  reoentiy  taming  to  it,  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  how  weU  it  bears  the  teste  and  trials 
with  which  it  ii  only  dther  flt  or  ratfonal  to  examine  works 
of  the  highest  order  of  mind.**— Chomat'b  MemoriaU  qfMn 
Hemani,  p.  126-7. 

'*  If  taste  and  elegance  be  titles  to  enduring  fkme,  we  might 
venture  securely  to  promise  that  ridi  boon  to  the  author  before 
us,  who  adds  to  those  great  mertta  a  tenderness  and  loftiness  of 
feding,  and  an  ethereal  purity  of  sentiment,  which  ooold  only 
emanate  firom  the  soul  of  a  woman.  She  must  beware  of  be- 
coming too  voluminous,  and  must  not  venture  again  on  any 
thing  so  long  as '  The  Forest  Sanctuary.'  But  if  the  next  gene- 
ration Inherite  our  taeto  flor  short  poems,  we  are  persuaded  It 
wfllnotreadl^aUowhertobefbigotten.  For  we  do  not  hed 
tote  to  say  that  she  ii,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  touch- 
ing and  aooompUshed  writer  of  occasional  venes  that  our  litera- 
ture has  yet  to  boast  of."— Lord  Jarrmiv,  In  EdUnburph 
Jbvfeie,  October  1829.] 
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[TlM  fbOowlng  p{eoM  may  so  &r  be  oonildered  a  teriei,  as  each  ii  Intended  to  be  oommamoiative  of  Mme  aalioDal  neol- 
leclion,  popular  custom,  or  tradition.    Tlie  idea  was  suggested  bj  Herdor's  "SUmmen  dor  Fottur  im  Ltedem,-"  the 
eation  Is,  however,  diflerent,  as  the  poems  in  his  eoUeetion  are  chiefly  tranriationi  ] 


MOORISH  BRIDAL^NG. 

C"  It  is  a  custom  among  the  Moon,  that  a  female  who  dies 
unmanied  ii  dothed  far  interment  in  wedding  a|q»arel,  and 
the  l>rldal-song  It  sung  over  her  remains  before  thej  are  bone 
firom  hsr  home.**— JTanvKw  </  a  Ten  TtamT  RetUknct  In 
2WpoM,  ^  Ou  8iaitr-in4mo  i^Mr  Tmy,'\ 

Thb  dtron-groves  their  fruit  and  flowen  were 

strewing 
Aroond  a  Moorish  palaoe,  while  the  sigh 
Of  low  sweet  sonuner  winds  the  branches  wooing 
"With  music  through  their  shadowy  bowers  went  by ; 
Music  and  voices,  frt>m  the  marble  halls 
Through  the  leaves  gleaming^  and  the  fountain- 

fiOla. 

A  song  of  joy,  a  bridal-song  came  swelling 
To  bl<md  with  fragrance  in  those  southern  shades, 
And  told  offcasts  within  the  stately  dwelling, 
Bright  lamps,  and  dancing  steps;,  and  gem-crown*d 

maids; 
And  thus  it  flowed : — yet  something  in  the  lay 
Belonged  to  sadneas^  as  it  died  away. 

"  The  bride  comes  forth  !  her  tears  no  more  are 

To  leave  the  chamber  of  her  infimt  years ; 
E^ind  voices  frt>m  a  distant  home  are  calling ; 
She  comeslike  day-spring-shehath  done  with  tears; 
Now  must  her  dark  eye  shine  on  other  flowers. 
Her  soft  smile  gladden  other  hearts  than  oura  ! — 

Pour  the  rich  odours  round  ! 

*  We  haste  !  the  chosen  and  the  lovely  bringing; 
Love  still  goes  with  her  ftY>m  her  place  of  birth ; 
Deep,  silent  joy  within  her  soul  is  springing, 
Though  in  her  glance  the  light  no  more  is  mirth  I 
Her  beauty  leaves  us  in  its  rosy  years ; 
Her  sisteiB  weep — but  she  hath  done  with  tean ! — 

Now  may  the  timbrel  sound  1** 

KnoVst  thou  for  to&om  they  sang  the  bridal 

numbers  1 — 
One,  whose  rich  tresses  were  to  wave  no  more  I 
One,  whose  pale  cheek  soft  winds,  nor  gentle 

slumbers, 
Nor  Love's  own  sigh,  to  rose-tints  might  restore  I 
Her  f^raceful  ringlets  o'er  a  bier  were  spread* 
Weep  for  the  young,  the  beautiful,— the  dead  ! 


THE  BIRD^  RELEASK 

[The  Indians  of  Bengal  and  of  the  coast  of  Malabar  bring 
cages  filled  with  birds  to  the  gravea  of  tteir  iHends,  over  which 
theyset  the  Irirds  at  liberty.  This  custom  Is  alluded  to  in  the 
deecription  of  Vizsfaiia'fe  ftmeraL— fiee  Pkmf  md  nrvMa.} 

Go  forth  1  for  she  is  gone  1 
With  the  golden  light  of  her  wavy  hair. 
She  is  gone  to  the  fields  of  the  viewless  air; 

She  hath  left  her  dwelling  lone  1 

Her  voice  hath  paas'd  away  f 
It  hath  paas'd  away  like  a  summer  breexe. 
When  it  leaves  the  hills  for  the  fiur  blue  seas. 

Where  we  may  not  trace  its  way. 

Go  forth,  and  like  her  be  freel 
With  thy  radiant  wing,  and  thy  glancing  eya^ 
Thou  hast  all  the  range  of  the  sunny  sky. 

And  what  is  our  grief  to  theeY 

Is  it  aught  e*en  to  her  we  mourn  1 
Doth  she  look  on  the  tears  by  her  kindred  shedt 
Doth  she  rest  with  the  flowers  o'er  her  gentle  head. 

Or  float,  on  the  light  wind  bomel 

We  know  not — ^but  she  is  gone  I 
Her  step  from  the  dance,  her  voice  fix>m  the  song. 
And  the  smile  of  her  eye  from  the  festal  throng ; 

She  hath  left  her  dwelling  lone ! 

When  the  waves  at  sunset  shine. 
We  may  hear  thy  voice  amidst  thousands  more, 
In  the  scented  woods  of  our  glowing  shore ; 

But  we  shall  not  know  'tis  thine  t 

Even  so  with  the  loved  one  flown  1 
Her  smile  in  the  starlight  may  wander  by. 
Her  breath  may  be  near  in  the  wind's  low  sigh. 

Around  us — but  all  unknown. 

Go  forth  1  we  have  loosed  thy  chain  I 
We  may  deck  thy  cage  with  the  richest  flowers 
Which  the  bri^t  day  rears  in  our  Eastern  bowen  ; 

But  thou  wilt  not  be  lured  again. 

Even  thus  may  the  summer  pour 
All  fragrant  things  on  the  land's  green  breast, 
And  the  glorious  earth  like  a  bride  be  drees*d. 

But  it  wins  her  back  no  more ! 
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THE  SWORD  OF  THE  TOUR 

▲  HOBTHEBN  LBOSKD. 

[Tlw  Idan  of  thta  boUad  to  tekon  from  a  NWie  in  AarftoC/^, 
%  tgagtdy  by  tho  Dantoh  poet  Ochlw mchhggr.  The  Mpalcbnd 
fire  here  alfaided  to,  and  loppoeed  to  guard  theaahesofdeoeaied 
haroea,  to  frsqoentlj  mentioned  in  the  Northern  Sagas.  Severe 
iBflMnga  to  the  departed  ipirit  tiwe  nppoeed  Iqr  the  Scandi- 
navian inythologtots  to  be  the  conaeqoenoe  of  any  profiuiation 
of  theiepalchrai— SeeOcBLnracHiuom's  Piaift.'} 

"VoiOB  of  the  gifted  elder  time  I 
Voice  of  the  charm  and  the  Runic  rhyme  1 
Speak  1  from  the  ahadea  and  the  deptha  diadoee 
How  Sigoxd  may  Tanquiah  hia  mortal  foea ; 

Voice  of  the  buried  paat  1 
Vdice  of  the  grave  I  'tia  the  mighty  hour 
When  night  with  her  atara  and  dreama  hath  power. 
And  my  atep  hath  been  eoundleaa  on  the  anowa, 
And  the  apeU  I  haye  anng  hath  laid  repoae 

On  the  billow  and  the  blaat" 

Then  the  toxrenta  of  the  North 
And  the  foreat  pinea  were  still. 
While  a  hollow  chant  came  forth 
From  the  dark  sepulchral  hilL 


"  There  ahinea  no  sun  midst  the  hidden  dead. 
But  where  the  day  looks  not  the  brare  may  tread; 
There  ia  heard  no  aong,  and  no  mead  ia  poured, 
But  the  wanior  ma^  come  to  the  ailent  board 

Li  the  ahadow  of  the  night. 
There  ia  laid  a  sword  in  thy  father^a  tomb. 
And  its  edge  is  fraught  with  thy  foeman'a  doom ; 
But  soft  be  thy  step  throu^  the  silence  deep. 
And  move  not  the  nm  in  the  house  of  sleep. 

For  the  viewless  have  learfiil  might  1 " 


Then  died  the  solemn  lay. 
As  a  trumpet^s  music  dies, 
J^  the  night-wind  borne  away 
nirough  the  wild  and  stormy 


The  fir-trees  n>ck*d  to  the  wailing  blasts 
As  on  through  the  forest  the  warrior  paas'd— 
Through  the  forest  of  Odin,  the  dim  and  old — 
The  dark  place  of  visions  and  legends,  told 

By  the  fires  of  Northern  pine. 
The  fir-teees  n>ck*d,  and  the  fh>zen  ground 
Gave  back  to  his  footstep  a  hoUow  sound; 
And  it  seem*dthat  the  depthaof  thoseawfulsbadcs^ 
From  the  dreary  gloom  of  their  long  arcades. 

Gave  wamingy  with  voice  and  sign. 

But  the  wind  strange  magic  knows, 
To  call  wild  shape  and  tone 


From  the  gray  wood's  tossing  boughs, 
When  Night  is  on  her  throne. 

The  pines  dosed  o'er  him  with  deeper  gloom, 
As  he  took  the  path  to  the  monarch'a  tomb : 
The  Pole«tar  ahone,  and  the  heavens  were  bright 
With  the  arrowy  streams  of  the  Northern  light ; 

But  his  road  througih  dimness  lay ! 
He  pass*d,  in  the  heart  of  that  ancient  wood. 
The  dark  shrine  stain'd  with  the  victim's  blood ; 
Nor  paused  till  the  rock,  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kingly  dead. 

Arose  on  his  midnight  way. 

Then  first  a  momenfa  chill 
Went  shuddering  through  his  breast^ 
And  the  steel-clad  man  stood  still 
Before  that  place  of  rest. 

But  he  cross'd  at  length,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath. 
The  threshold-floor  of  the  hall  of  Death, 
And  look'd  on  the  pale  mysterious  fire 
Which  gleam*d  from  the  urn  of  his  warrioraira 

With  a  strange  and  solemn  light. 
Then  darkly  the  words  of  the  boding  strain 
Like  an  omen  rose  on  his  soul  again — 
''  Soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep. 
And  move  not  the  um  in  the  house  of  sleep ; 

For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might  1 " 

But  the  gleaming  sword  and  shield 
Of  many  a  battle^tay 
Hung  o'er  that  urn,  reveal'd 
By  the  tomb-fire's  waveless  ray; 

With  a  fiided  wreath  of  oak-leaves  bounds 
They  hung  o'er  the  dust  of  the  fio^renown'd. 
Whom  the  bright  Valkyriux's  warning  voice 
Had  caU'd  to  the  banquet  where  goda  rejoice. 

And  the  rich  mead  flowis  in  light. 
With  a  beating  heart  his  son  drew  near. 
And  still  rang  the  verse  in  his  thrilling  ear~ 
"  Soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep. 
And  move  not  the  um  in  the  house  of  sleep ; 

For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might  T 

And  many  a  Saga's  rhyme, 
And  legend  of  the  grave, 
That  shadowy  scene  and  time 
Gall'd  back,  to  daunt  the  brave. 

But  he  raised  his  arm — and  the  flame  grew  dim. 
And  the  sword  in  its  light  seem'd  to  wave  and 
swim, 
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And  his  filtering  band  cotdd  not  grasp  it  well — 
Stem  the  pale  oolt-wTeath,  with  a  clash  it  fell 

Through  the  chamber  of  the  dead ! 
The  deep  tomb  rang  with  the  heavy  sound. 
And  the  urn  lay  shivered  in  fragments  round ; 
And  a  rush,  as  of  tempests,  quench'd  the  fire, 
And  the  scattered  dust  of  his  warlike  sire 

Was  strewn  on  the  champion's  head. 

One  moment — and  all  was  still 
In  the  slumberer's  ancient  hall, 
When  the  rock  had  ceased  to  thrill 
With  the  mighty  weapon's  fall. 

The  stars  were  just  fading  one  by  one, 

The  clouds  were  just  tinged  by  the  early  sun, 

When  there  streamed  through  the  cavern  a  torch's 

flame. 
And  the  brother  of  Sigurd  the  valiant  came 

To  seek  him  in  the  tomb. 
Stretch'd  on  his  shield,  like  the  steel-girt  slain, 
By  moonlight  seen  on  the  battle-plain, 
In  a  speechless  trance  lay  the  warrior  there ; 
But  he  wildly  woke  when  the  torch's  glare 

Burst  on  him  through  the  gloom. 

**  The  morning  wind  blows  five, 
And  the  hour  of  chase  is  near : 
Come  forth,  come  forth  with  me  I 
What  dost  thou,  Sigurd,  here  1" 

''I  have  put  out  the  holy  sepuldinil  fire, 
I  have  scattered  the  dust  of  my  warrior-sire ! 
It  bums  on  my  head,  and  it  weighs  down  my  heart ; 
But  the  winds  shall  not  wauder  without  their  part 

To  strew  o'er  the  restless  deep  1 
In  the  mantle  of  death  he  washere  with  me  now — 
There  was  wrath  in  his  eye,  there  was  gloom  on 

his  brow; 
And  his  cold  still  glance  on  my  spirit  feU 
With  an  icy  ray  and  a  withering  spell — 

Oh  1  chill  is  the  house  of  sleep !" 

"The  morning  wind  blows  free. 
And  the  reddening  sun  shines  dear; 
Come  forth,  come  forth  with  me  I 
It  is  dark  and  fearful  here  I" 

"He  is  there,  he  is  there,  with  his  shadowy  ftY>wn  I 
But  gone  fsom  his  head  is  the  kingly  crown — 
The  crown  ftY>m  his  head,  and  the  spear  from  his 

hand — 
They  have  chased  him  fiir  from  the  glorious  land 
Where  the  feast  of  the  gods  is  spread  1 


He  must  go  forth  alone  on  his  phantom  steed, 
Hemustrideo'erthe  grave-hills  with  stormy  speed  1 
His  place  is  no  longer  at  Odin's  board. 
He  is  driven  from  Valhalla  without  his.  sword ; 
But  the  slayer  shall  avenge  the  dead  1  ** 

That  sword  its  &me  had  won 
By  the  Sail  of  many  a  crest ; 
But  its  fiercest  work  was  done 
In  the  tomb,  on  Sigurd's  breast ! 


VALKYRIUR  SONG. 

[Tlw  ValkTxiur,  or  Fatal  Sisten  of  Northern  mythology, 
were  nippoaed  to  linfl^  oat  the  wairicMs  who  nere  to  die  in 
battle,  and  be  received  into  the  halls  of  Odin. 

When  a  northern  diief  Ml  ^oriously  in  war,  his  oboeqnies 
were  honoored  with  all  possible  maenlfloenoe.  HJs  anns» 
gold  and  sDver,  war-horse,  domestic  attendants,  and  wtaafr- 
ever  else  he  held  most  dear,  were  placed  with  him  on  the 
pOe.  His  dependants  and  friends  l^uently  made  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  die  with  their  leader,  in  order  to  attend  on  his 
shade  tai  ValhaOa,  or  the  Palace  of  Odin.  And,  lastly,  his 
Wilis  was  geneiaUy  consumed  with  him  on  the  same  pileu — 
See  Hallst'b  Northern  AvMqpiitiiUt  HxuBaKT'a  Hdga,  hcA 

•*  TnmMln^  ftaA'd  th'  Ineoaatent  maieor-liiht, 
gbonrlng  tldn  ftmna  Dka  viisliii  of  thii  carlhj 
8a««  thai  an  rigna  of  hinnaa  Joy  or  grit^ 
Tbo  flnih  of  pMalon,  imllo,  or  tear,  had  noa'd 
On  tlw  flz'd  brightnaa  of  each  daaillng  ehaak 
Sttaaga  aad  annataxal. "  Mumam. 

The  Sea-king  woke  from  the  troubled  sleep 

Of  a  vision-haunted  night. 
And  he  look'd  from  his  bark  o*er  the  gloomy  deep. 
And  counted  the  streaks  of  light ; 
For  the  red  sun's  earliest  ray 
Was  to  rouse  his  bands  that  day 
To  the  stormy  joy  of  fight  1 

But  the  dreams  of  rest  were  still  on  earth. 

And  the  silent  stars  on  high. 
And  there  wavednot  the  smoke  of  one  cabin  heanh 
Midst  the  quiet  of  the  sky ; 
And  along  the  twilij^t  bay. 
In  their  sleep  the  hamlets  lay. 
For  they  knew  not  the  Norse  were  nigh ! 

The  Sea-king  look'd  o'er  the  brooding  wave. 

He  tum'd  to  the  dtusky  shore,  [cave. 

And  there  seem'd,  through  the  arch  of  a  tide-wom 
A  gleam,  as  of  snow,  to  pour ; 
And  forth,  in  watery  light. 
Moved  phantoms,  dimly  white, 
Which  the  garb  of  woman  bore. 

Slowly  they  moved  to  the  billow-fiide ; 
And  the  forms,  as  they  grew  more  clear. 
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Seein*d  each  on  a  tall  pale  steed  to  ride, 
And  a  shadowy  crest  to  rear, 
And  to  beckon  with  fieunt  hand 
From  the  dark  and  rocky  strand. 
And  to  point  a  gleaming  spear. 

Then  a  stOlness  on  his  spirit  fell. 

Before  th'  unearthly  train. 
For  he  knew  Valhalla's  daughters  well — 
The  Choosers  of  the  slain  I 
And  a  sudden  rising  breeze 
Bore,  across  the  moaning  seas, 
To  his  ear  their  thrilling  strain. 

"There  are  songs  in  Odin's  Hall 
For  the  brare  ere  night  to  fiill ! 
Doth  the  great  sun  hide  his  ray  1 
He  must  bring  a  wrathful  day  t 
Sleeps  the  fiJchion  in  its  sheath  1 
Swords  must  do  the  vrork  of  death  ! 
Regner ! — Sea-king ! — thee  we  call ! — 
There  is  joy  in  Odin*s  HalL 

"At  the  feast,  and  in  the  song, 
Thou  shalt  be  remembet^d  long  t 
By  the  green  isles  of  the  flood. 
Thou  hast  left  thy  track  in  blood  I 
On  the  earth  and  on  the  sea, 
There  are  those  will  speak  of  thee  t 
Tis  enough,— the  wargoda  call, — 
There  is  mead  in  Odin's  Hall ! 

"  Regner  1  teU  thy  fair-hair'd  bride 
She  must  slumber  at  thy  side !  . 
TeU  the  brother  of  thy  breast 
Even  for  him  thy  grave  hath  rest  1 
Tell  the  rayen  steed  which  bore  thee, 
When  the  wild  wolf  fled  before  thee. 
He  too  with  his  lord  must  fiill, — 
There  is  room  in  Odin's  Hall  t 

"  Lo  !  the  mighty  sun  looks  forth — 
Arm  I  thou  leader  of  the  North  t 
Lo!  the  mists  of  twilight  fly — 
We  must  Tanish,  thou  must  die  1 
By  the  sword  and  by  the  spear. 
By  the  hand  that  knows  no  fear, 
Sea-king  1  nobly  thou  shalt  faU ! — 
There  is  joy  in  Odin's  Hall!" 

There  was  arming  heard  on  land  and  wave. 

When  a&r  the  sunlight  spread. 
And  the  phantom-forms  of  the  tide-worn  cave 

With  the  mists  of  morning  fled ; 


But  at  eve,  the  kingly  hand 
Of  the  battle-axe  and  brand 
Lay  cold  on  a  pile  of  dead  1 


THE  CAVERN  OF  THE  THREE  TELLS. 

A  SWISS  TBADinOll. 

[The  three  founders  of  the  Helvetic  GonfBdency  m  tfaon^ 
to  deep  in  a  caTem  near  the  Lalu  of  Laoenit.  Tb«  herde- 
men  call  them  the  Three  TeUe ;  and  laj  that  thejr  Ue  then 
In  thefa*  antique  gari>,  in  quiet  dumber ;  and  trtien  Swltier- 
land  ie  in  her  utmoet  need,  thcj  wiU  awaken  and  regain  the 
libertiei  of  the  hmd.— See  Quarterlp  Review,  No.  44. 

Tha  GrOtU,  when  the  ooniisderatee  held  their  nightty  meel- 
ingi,  ie  a  meadow  on  the  diore  of  tho  Lake  of  Looenia,  or 
Laka  of  the  FoRit  Cantons,  here  called  the  Foreet  Bea.] 

Oh  !  enter  not  yon  shadowy  cave. 
Seek  not  the  bright  spars  there. 
Though  the  whispering  pines  that  o'er  it  wave 
With  freshness  fill  the  air : 

For  there  the  Patriot  Three, 
In  the  garb  of  old  array'd. 
By  their  native  Forest-Sea 
On  a  rocky  oouch  are  laid. 

The  Patriot  Three  that  met  of  yore 

Beneath  the  midnight  sky. 
And  leagued  their  hearts  on  the  Grfltli  shore 
In  the  name  of  liberty  I 
Now  silently  they  sleep 

Amidst  the  hills  they  tee&d ; 
But  their  rest  is  only  deep 
Till  their  country's  hour  of  need. 

They  start  not  at  the  hunter^s  call. 

Nor  the  Lammergeyei's  cry. 
Nor  the  rush  of  a  sudden  torrent's  &11, 
Nor  the  Lauwine  thundering  by ; 
And  the  Alpine  herdsman's  lay. 
To  a  Switzer^s  heart  so  dear  1 
On  the  wild  wind  floats  away. 
No  more  for  them  to  hear. 

But  when  the  batUe-hom  is  blown 

Till  the  Schreckhom's  peaks  reply,' 
When  the  Jungfrau's  clifEs  send  back  the  tone 
Through  their  eagles'  lonely  sky ; 

When  the  spear-heads  light  the  lakes. 

When  trumpets  loose  the  snows. 
When  the  rushing  war-steed  shakes 
The  glacier's  mute  repose ; 

'When  Uri's  beechen  woods  wave  red 
In  the  burning  hamlet's  light — 
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Tha^  firom  the  cayem  of  the  dead 
Shall  the  sleepers  wake  in  might  t 
With  a  leap,  like  Tell's  proud  leap 
When  away  the  holm  he  flung; 
And  boldly  up  the  steep 
From  the  flashing  billow  sprung  t^ 

They  shall^wake  bedde  their  Forest-Sea, 

In  the  ancient  garb  they  wore 
When  they  link'd  the  hands  that  made  uB  firee> 
On  the  Grtltli's  moonlight  shore ; 
And  their  voices  shall  be  heard. 
And  be  answered  with  a  shout. 
Till  the  echoing  Alps  are  stirr'd. 
And  the  signal-firea  blaze  out 

And  the  land  shall  see  such  deeds  again 

As  those  of  that  proud  day 
When  Winkelxied,  on  Sempach*s  plain, 
Through  the  serried  spears  made  way ; 
And  when  the  rocks  came  down 

On  the  dark  Moigarten  dell. 
And  the  crowndd  casques;,*  o'erthrown. 
Before  our  fiithers  fell  1 

For  the  Eiihreihen*s'  notes  must  nerer  sound 

In  a  land  that  wears  the  chain. 
And  the  vines  on  freedom's  holy  ground 
Untrampled  must  remain ; 

And  the  yellow  harvests  wave 

For  no  stranger^s  hand  to  reap. 
While  within  their  silent  cave 
.  The  men  of  OrQtli  sleep  1 


SWISS  SONG, 

ON  THE  AXTKIYIERBART  OJ  AN  ANCIENT  BATTUB. 

[Tha  8wiai,  even  to  our  6ay»,  bave  oonttoMd  to  odebrate 
tlie  anniToauies  of  their  ancSent  battlei  with  much  solem- 
nity ;  aaaembling  In  the  open  air  on  the  fleldB  where  their 
onoeston  fought,  to  hear  thanbglTiDgi  offered  up  by  the 
priests,  and  the  names  of  all  who  shared  In  the  ^ory  of  the 
day  enumeiated.  They  afterwards  walk  In  piooesslon  to 
chapels,  always  erected  in  the  rldnity  of  such  foanee,  when 
masses  are  snng  for  the  sools  of  the  departed.  See  Plakta's 
IlitUny  qftfu  Udvetie  Cwfcderaeg.'] 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round ! 

If  yet  they  gird  a  land 
Where  Freedom's  voice  and  step  are  found, 

Foiget  ye  not  the  band, — 

1  The  point  of  rock  on  which  Tell  leaped  from  the  boat  of 
Gessler  is  marked  by  a  chapel,  and  called  the  TeUetuprung, 


The  &ithA]l  band,  our  sh«B,  who  £bI1 
Here  in  the  narrow  battle-dell  1 

If  yet,  the  wilds  among^ 

Our  silent  hearts  may  bum. 
When  the  deep  mountain-hom  hath  mng^ 
And  home  our  steps  may  tom, — 
Home  ! — ^home  1 — if  still  that  name  be  dear, 
Fnuse  to  the  men  who  perish'd  here  1 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  t 

Up  to  their  shining  snows 
That  day  the  stormy  rolling  sound. 
The  sound  of  battle,  rose  I 
Their  caves  prolonged  the  trumpet^s  blast, 
Their  dark  pines  trembled  as  it  pass'd  1 

They  saw  the  princely  cresty 

Th^  saw  the  knightly  spear. 
The  banner  and  the  mail-clad  breast, 
Borne  down  and  trampled  here  1 
Th^  saw — and  gloiying  there  th^  stand. 
Eternal  records  to  the  land  ! 

Pkaise  to  the  mountain-bom. 
The  brethren  of  the  glen  1 
"Bj  them  no  steel  array  was  worn, 
They  stood  as  peasant-men  1 
They  left  the  vineyard  and  the  field. 
To  break  an  empire's  lance  and  shield  1 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  I 

If  yet»  along  their  steeps. 
Our  children's  fearless  feet  may  bound. 
Free  as  the  chamois  leaps : 
Teach  them  in  song  to  bless  the  band 
Amidst  whose  mossy  graves  we  stand  I 

I^  by  the  wood-fire's  blase, 

When  winter  stars  gleam  oold. 
The  glorious  tales  of  elder  days 
May  proudly  yet  be  told, 
Foiget  not  then  the  shepherd  race. 
Who  made  the  hearth  a  holy  place ! 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  1 

If  yet  the  Sabbath-bell 
Comes  o'er  them  with  a  gladdening  sound. 
Think  on  the  battl&4ell  1 
For  blood  first  bathed  its  flowery  sod. 
That  chainless  hearts  might  worship  Qod  ! 

s  Crowned  Hefanets,  as  a  distinctfon  of  tank,  are  mentioned 
In  Bfanondii  8wUatriand. 
*  The  KohiaiheiH-the oeMmted  Rinxdu  Foeta. 
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THE  MESSENGER  BIRD. 

[Boom  of  tli*  nath*  BmHians  paj  giMl  vwMnticni  to  a 
aartatn  bM  thai  lingi  xaofanSaUy  in  tho  oigjit-timai.  Tboj 
laj  it  it  a  nwiinonfflrr  wldcli  their  doceaied  frionda  and  nla> 
tlont  bavo  nnt,  and  that  it  luingi  them  newi  fhm  the  other 
«odd<— 6ea  Pigakt^  CermoiUa  and  BdiffUmt  CiutamtJ] 

Tbou  art  oome  from  the  Bpirite*  land,  thou  bird  t 
Thou  art  come  from  the  spirits'  hmd : 

Through  thedarkpinegrove  let  ihy  voice  be  heard. 
And  tell  of  the  shadowy  band  t 

We  know  that  the  bowen  are  green  and  fair 
In  the  light  of  that  summer  shore ; 

And  we  know  that  the  friends  we  have  loetare  there, 
They  are  there    and  they  weep  no  more  1 

And  we  know  they  have  quench'd  their  ferer^s 
thirst 

From  the  fountain  of  youth  ere  now,^ 
For  there  must  the  stream  in  its  freshness  burst 

Which  none  may  find  below  t 

And  we  know  that  they  will  not  be  lured  to  earth 
From  the  land  of  deathless  flowers, 

By  the  feast,  or  the  dance,  or  the  song  of  mirth. 
Though  their  hearts  were  once  with  ouia : 

Though  fh^  sat  with  us  by  the  night-fire's  blase, 

And  bent  with  us  the  bow. 
And  heard  the  tales  of  our  fitther^  days, 

Which  are  told  to  others  now  1 

But  tell  us,  thou  bird  of  the  solemn  strain  I 
Can  those  who  haye  loved  foiget  1 

We  oaU--and  they  answer  not  again : 
Bo  they  love — do  they  love  us  yetl 

1  An  espeditlon  ivae  actual^  nndtftakm  by  Joan  Ponot 
de  Leon,  In  the  18th  century,  with  a  Tiew  of  diwovering  a 
ivonderfkil  fbontain,  bdiereid  by  the  natlvee  of  Poeiio  Rico  * 
to  ipring  in  one  of  the  Lncajo  Ulee,  and  to  ftmem  the  virtae 
of  rartoclng  yoath  to  all  irbo  bathed  in  ito 
RoBSKTiox's  Hiitorjf  ofAmtriceu 


» ANSWER  TO  '«THE  MESSENGER  BnU).** 

BT  Air  AMSatCAH  QOAUH  LADT. 

Ysal  I  came  from  the  ipiriti' land, 

From  the  land  that  ie  bright  and  lair ; 

I  came  with  a  voice  from  the  ihadowj  band. 
To  teU  that  thqr  love  yon  the 


To  mj,  if  a  with  or  a  Tain  ngnt 

Could  live  In  Eljilan  bowen, 
Twonld  be  for  the  frienda  they  can  ne'er  fbtget, 

The  beloTed  of  thefar  youthftil  boon. 


Doth  the  warrior  think  of  his  brother  ikart. 

And  the  &ther  of  his  childl 
And  the  chief  of  those  that  were  wont  to  shara 

His  wandering  through  the  wild  I 

We  call  them  &r  through  the  silent  night, 
And  they  speak  not  from  cave  or  hill ; 

We  know,  thou  bird  1  that  their  land  is  bright, 
But  say,  do  thqr  love  there  still  t> 


THE  STRANGER  IN  LOUISIANA. 

[An  eaify  traveller  mentione  people  on  the  banki  of  the 
Miaiail^  who  bunt  into  tean  at  the  right  of  a  itmnger. 
The  reaaon  of  this  ie,  that  thay  frncj  their  deceaied  frienda 
andralatioaatobeonly  goneon  aJoum^,and,  belngiaooa- 
atant  expectation  of  their  ratiim ,  loolc  for  them  vainly  amongst 
theae  foreign  tnveUera.— PicAKT'a  Ceranoniu  and  BMgion* 
dulomt, 

**  J'ai  paaa^  moi-mtaM,**  aaya  Chateaubriand  inUafintw- 
nin  d'AwteHqm,  ■*  chei  nne  peuplade  Indlenne  qui  ae  pranait 
k  plenrer  k  la  too  d*nn  voyageur,  parce  qu'il  loi  lappelait  dee 
amia  partia  pour  la  Contrte  dee  Amea,  et  depuia  long-tema 
tnvojfoge,'^ 

Wx  saw  thee,  0  stranger  1  and  wept 
We  look'd  for  the  youth  of  the  sunny  glance 
Whose  step  was  the  fleetest  in  chase  or  dance ; 
The  light  of  his  eye  was  a  joy  to  see, 
The  path  of  his  arrows  a  storm  to  flee. 
But  there  came  a  voice  from  a  distant  shore — 
He  was  call'd — ^he  is  found  midst  his  tribe  no  more 
He  is  not  in  his  place  when  the  night-fires  bum. 
But  we  look  for  him  still — ^he  will  yet  return  1 
His  iMother  sat  with  a  drooping  brow 
In  the  gloom  of  the  shadowing  cypress  bough : 
We  roused  him — ^we  bade  him  no  longer  pine. 
For  we  heard  a  step — but  the  step  was  thine  1 

To  whiapar  the  dear  deaerted  band. 

Who  amUed  on  their  tarrianoe  here, 
That  a  lUthftil  guard  in  the  dreamleaa  land 

Are  the  frienda  they  have  loTed  ao  dear. 

Tb  true,  in  the  aHent  night  yon  call. 

And  they  anawer  you  not  again ; 
But  the  apirita  of  bllaa  are  Toloeleaa  all— 

Sound  only  waa  made  for  pain. 

That  thefr  bmd  la  bright  and  they  weep  no  mora, 

I  have  warbled  from  hiU  to  hfll ; 
But  my  plaintive  atrain  ahould  bare  told  belbra, 

Thatthoylove,ohl  thay  Ioto  you  atffl. 

Tbqr  bid  me  aay  that  unfrding  flowera 

Ton  11  find  In  the  pafli  they  trode ; 
And  a  welcome  true  to  their  deathlcaa  bowen, 

Pronounced  by  the  Toioe  of  Ood.  1887* 
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We  saw  thee,  0  stranger  1  aud  wept 
We  look'd  for  the  maid  of  the  mournful  song — 
Mournful,  though  sweet, — she  hath  left  us  long : 
We  told  her  the  youth  of  her  lore  was  gone, 
And  she  went  forth  to  seek  him — she  pass'd  alone. 
We  hear  not  her  roice  when  the  woods  are  still, 
From  the  bower  where  it  sang,  like  a  silveiy  rill. 
The  joy  of  her  sire  with  her  smile  is  fled. 
The  winter  is  white  on  his  lonely  head : 
He  hath  none  by  his  side  when  the  wilds  we  track. 
He  bath  none  when  we  rest — ^yet  she  comes  not 

back! 
We  look'd  for  her  eye  on  the  feast  to  shine, 
For  her  breezy  step — ^but  the  step  was  thine ! 

We  saw  thee,  0  stranger  I  and  wept 
We  look'd  for  the  chief,  who  bath  left  the  spear 
And  the  bow  of  his  battles  forgotten  here : 
We  look'd  for  the  hunter,  whose  bride's  laqient 
On  the  wind  of  the  forest  tft  ere  is  sent : 
We  look'd  for  the  first-bom,  whose  mother's  cry 
Soundswildandshrill  through  the  midnight  sky! — 
Wherearetheyl  Thou'rtseekingsome  distant  coast: 
Oh  ask  of  them,  stranger  i — send  back  the  lost  1 
Tell  them  we  mourn  by  the  daik-blue  streams. 
Tell  them  our  lives  but  of  them  are  dreams  t 
Tell,  how  we  sat  in  the  gloom  to  pine, 
And  to  watch  for  a  step — but  the  step  was  thine ! 


THE  ISLE  OF  FOUNTS; 

AN  INDIAN  TBADinON, 

[**  Tbt  river  8t  Bfjuy  has  Its  aource  from  a  vast  |aJi»  or 
nuuih,  which  lies  between  Flint  and  Oakmulge  riven,  and 
occopiei  a  space  of  near  Uiree  hundred  rnOee  in  drcuit  This 
vaat  aocmnolation  of  waters.  In  the  wet  season,  appean  as  a 
lake,  and  contains  some  large  Islands  or  knolls  of  rich  hi^ 
land ;  one  of  which  the  present  generation  of  the  Creek  In- 
dians represent  to  be  a  most  bUssftd  spot  of  earth.  Thaysajit 
Is  inhabited  by  a  peenllar  race  of  Indians,  whose  women  are 
incomparably  beaotifiiL  They  also  tell  yoa  that  this  terres- 
trial paradise  has  been  seen  by  some  of  thdr  enterprising 
hunters,  when  in  porsait  of  game;  bat  that  in  thdr  endea- 
vonrs  to  approach  It,  thqr  were  involved  in  perpetoal  laby- 
rinths, uid,  like  enchanted  land,  still  as  they  imagined  th^ 
had  Just  gained  it,  it  seemed  to  fly  before  them,  alternately 
appearing  and  disappearing.  Th^  resolved,  at  length,  to 
leave  the  delusive  porsait,  and  to  return ;  which,  aftw  a  num- 
ber of  dUBcolUes,  th^  effected.  Whan  they  reported  their 
adventuree  to  their  countrymen,  the  young  wurion  were 
inflamed  with  an  iResistible  desfape  to  Invade  and  make  a  con- 
quest of  so  charming  a  country ;  but  all  their  attempts  have 
hitherto  proved  abortive,  never  having  been  able  ogain  to  find 
that  enchanting  spot"— Bxetram's  DravOt  through  North 
and  South  OarUina,  4c. 

The  addittonal  drcnmstanoes  in  the  "  Ide  of  Founts**  are 
merely  imaginary.] 


Son  of  the  stranger !  wouldst  thou  take 

O'er  yon  blue  lulls  thy  lonely  way. 
To  reach  the  still  and  shining  lake 
Along  whose  banks  the  west  winds  play  I 
Let  no  Tain  dreams  thy  heart  beguile — 
Oh !  seek  thou  not  the  Fountain  Isle ! 

Lull  but  the  mighty  serpent-king,^ 

Midst  the  gray  rocks,  his  old  domain ; 
Ward  but  the  cougar's  deadly  spring, — 
Thy  step  that  lake's  green  shore  may  gain ; 
And  the  bright  Isle,  when  all  is  pass'd. 
Shall  vainly  meet  thine  eye  at  last  t 

Yes !  there,  with  all  its  rambow  streams, 

dear  as  within  thine  arrow's  flight. 
The  Isle  of  Founts,  the  isle  of  dreams, 
Floats  on  the  wave  in  golden  light ; 
And  loTcly  will  the  shadows  be 
Of  groves  whose  fruit  is  not  for  thee  1 

And  breathings  from  their  sunny  flowers, 

Which  are  not  of  the  things  that  die. 
And  singing  voices  from  their  bowers, 
Shall  greet  thee  in  the  purple  sky ; 
Soft  voices,  e'en  like  those  that  dwell 
Far  in  the  green  reed's  hollow  ceU. 

Or  hast  thou  heard  the  sounds  that  rise 
From  the  deep  chambers  of  the  earth  1 
The  wild  and  wondrous  melodies 
To  which  the  ancient  rocks  gave  birth  1' 
Like  that  sweet  song  of  hidden  caves 
Shall  swell  those  wood-notes  o'er  the  waves. 

The  emenJd  waves  ! — they  take  their  hue 

And  image  from  that  sunbright  shore ; 
But  wouldst  thou  launch  thy  light  canoe. 
And  wouldst  thou  ply  thy  rapid  oar, — 
Before  thee,  hadst  thou  morning's  speed, 
The  dreamy  land  should  still  recede  I 

Yet  on  the  breeze  thou  still  wouldst  hear 
The  music  of  its  flowering  shades;, 


>  The  Cherokees  believe  that  the  recesses  of  their  moan, 
tains,  overgrown  with  lofty  pinee  and  cedars,  and  covered 
with  old  moesy  rocks,  are  inhabited  by  the  Idngs  or  chieii  of 
rattlesnakes,  whom  tb^  denomln^e  the  "  bright  old  inhabi- 
tants.'* They  represent  them  as  snakes  of  an  enonnons  siae, 
and  which  possess  the  power  of  drawing  to  them  every  living 
creatare  that  oomes  within  the  reach  of  their  eyes.  Thdr 
heads  are  said  to  be  crowned  with  a  carbuncle  of  denting 
brightness.— See  Nota  to  Lbtdxh'b  Setnet  itflt^fitneif. 

s  The  stones  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronooo,  called  by  tb« 
South  American  missionaries  Ltuat  de  Mutiea,  and  alfaided 
to  In  a  former  note. 
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And  ever  should  the  soond  be  near 
Of  fountB  that  ripple  through  its  glades ; 
The  sound,  and  sight,  and  flashing  ray 
Of  joyous  waters  in  their  play ! 

Bat  woe  for  him  who  sees  them  burst 

With  their  bright  spray-showers  to  the  lake ! 
Earth  has  no  spring  to  quench  the  thirst 
That  semblance  in  his  soul  shall  wake. 
For  ever  pouring  through  his  dreams 
The  gush  of  those  untested  streams  1 

Bright,  bright  in  many  a  rocky  urn. 

The  waters  of  our  deserts  lie, 
Yet  at  then*  source  his  lip  shall  bum, 
Farch'd  with  the  feyex's  agony  t 
From  the  blue  mountains  to  the  main. 
Our  thousand  floods  may  roll  in  vain. 

ETen  thus  our  hunters  came  of  yore 

Back  fiK>m  their  long  and  weaiy  quest ; — 
Had  they  not  seen  th'  untrodden  shorel 
And  could  they  midst  our  wilds  find  rest  ? 
The  lightning  of  their  glance  was  fled. 
They  dwelt  amongst  us  as  the  dead ! 

They  lay  beside  our  glittering  rills 

With  visions  in  their  darken'd  eye ; 
Their  joy  was  not  amidst  the  hills 
Where  elk  and  deer  before  us  fly : 
Their  spears  upon  the  cedar  hung, 
Their  javelins  to  the  wind  were  flung. 

They  bent  no  more  the  forest  bow. 

They  ann*d  not  with  the  warrior  band. 
The  moons  waned  o'er  them  dim  and  slow — 
They  left  us  for  the  spirits*  land  ! 
Beneath  our  pines  yon  greensward  heap 
Shows  where  the  restless  found  their  sleep. 

Son  of  the  stranger  1  if  at  eve 

Silence  be  midst  us  in  thy  place. 
Yet  go  not  where  the  mighty  leave 
The  strength  of  battle  and  of  chase  t 
Let  no  vain  dreams  thy  heart  beguile — 
Oh  !  seek  thou  not  the  Fountsin  Isle ! 


THE  BENDED  BOW. 

[It  b  iDppaaed  that  war  ivai  andentlj  prodaiiiMd  in  Bri- 
tain  hy  lending  mcaengm  in  dilKmt  directlont  through 
thaknd,  each  bearing  a  temlMl  6010/  and  that  peace  was  in 
like  manner  announced  by  a  bow  nnstnmg,  and  tharefore 
etnlght— 8ee  the  Cambrian  AtMqvUUt.2 


Thebb  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  coming  foe, 
There  was  sent  through  Britain  a  bended  bow ; 
And  a  voice  was  pour*d  on  the  free  winds  fiir. 
As  the  land  rose  up  at  the  ngn  of  war. 


a 


Heard  you  not  the  battle-hom  1 — 
Reaper  I  leave  thy  golden  com  : 
Leave  it  for  the  birds  of  heaven — 
Swords  must  flash  and  spears  be  riven  ! 
Leave  it  for  the  winds  to  shed — 
Arm  !  ere  Britain's  turf  grow  red." 

And  the  reaper  arm'd,  like  a  freeman's  son ; 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  paas'd  on. 

"  Hunter  1  leave  the  mountain-chase. 
Take  the  falchion  from  its  place ; 
Let  the  wolf  go  free  tonlay. 
Leave  him  for  a  nobler  prey  ,* 
Let  the  deer  ungall'd  sweep  by — 
Arm  thee  !  Britain's  foes  are  nigh." 

And  the  hunter  arm'd  ere  the  chase  was  done ; 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  paas'd  on. 

"  Chieftain  !  quit  the  joyous  feast — 
Stay  not  till  the  song  hath  ceased : 
Though  the  mead  be  foaming  bright. 
Though  the  fires  give  ruddy  light. 
Leave  the  hearth,  and  leave  the  hall — 
Arm  thee  1  Britain's  foes  must  ML" 

And  the  chieftisin  arm'd,  and  the  horn  was  blown; 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  paas'd  on. 

"  Prince  !  thy  fiither's  deeds  are  told 
In  the  bower  and  in  the  hold, 
Where  the  goatherd's  lay  is  sung. 
Where  the  minstrel's  harp  is  strung  I 
Foes  are  on  thy  native  sea — 
Give  our  bards  a  tale  of  thee  1" 

And  the  prince  came  arm'd,  like  a  leader's  son ; 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 

"  Mother !  stay  thou  not  thy  boy. 

He  must  lesm  the  battle's  joy : 

Sister  I  bring  the  sword  and  spear,  « 

Give  thy  brother  words  of  cheer : 

Maiden  !  bid  thy  lover  part : 

Britain  calls  the  strong  in  heart  I" 

* 

And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on ; 
And  the  bards  made  song  for  a  battle  won. 
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HE  NEVER  SMILED  AGAIN. 

[It  It  rtoorded  of  Heniy  tlM  Pint,  that  after  the  daatb  of 
hii  son,  FriDoe  WiUiam,  who  perished  in  a  shipwreck  off  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  he  was  never  seen  to  smile.] 

Ths  bark  that  held  a  prince  went  down, 

The  sweeping  wares  roll'd  on ; 
And  what  was  England's  glorious  crown 

To  him  that  wept  a  son  1 
He  lived — ^for  life  may  long  be  borne 

Ere  sorrow  break  its  chain ; 
Why  comes  not  death  to  those  who  mourn  1 

He  never  smUed  again  t 

There  stood  proud  forms  around  his  throne. 

The  stately  and  the  brave ; 
But  which  could  fill' the  place  of  one. 

That  one  beneath  the  wave  1 
Before  him  pass'd  the  young  and  fair. 

In  pleasure's  reckless  train ; 
But  seas  dash*d  o'er  his  son's  bright  hair — 

He  never  smiled  again  ! 

He  sat  where  festal  bowls  went  round, 

He  heard  the  minstrel  sing, 
He  saw  the  tourney's  victor  crown'd 

Amidst  the  knightly  ring : 
A  murmur  of  the  restless  deep 

Was  blent  with  every  strain, 
A  voice  of  winds  that  would  not  sleeps 

He  never  smiled  again  ! 

Hearts,  in  that  time,  closed  o'er  the  trace 

Of  vows  once  fondly  pour'd. 
And  strangers  took  the  kinsman's  place 

At  many  a  joyous  board ; 
Graves,  which  true  love  had  bathed  with  tears. 

Were  left  to  heaven's  bright  rain, 
FVeeh  hopes  if  ere  bom  for  other  years — 

He  never  smUed  again  I 


CCEURrDE-LTON  AT  THE  BIER  OF  HIS 

FATHER. 

[The  body  of  Henry  the  Second  by  In  state  In  the  abbey- 
dinrch  of  Fontemod,  where  it  was  visited  by  Richard  Conir- 
de-Lion,  who,  on  beholding  It,  was  stmck  with  horror  and 
rsmone,  and  bitterly  reproached  himself  for  that  rebeDious 
conduct  wfaldi  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  his  &tber  to 
an  nnthndy  grave.] 

ToRCBis  were  blazing  clear, 
Hymns  pealing  deep  and  slow, 


Where  a  king  lay  stately  on  his  bier 

In  the  church  of  Fontevraud. 
Banners  of  battle  o'er  him  hung, 

And  warriors  slept  beneath; 
And  light,  as  noon's  broad  light,  was  flung 

On  the  settled  &ce  of  death. 

On  the  settled  fiioe  of  death 

A  strong  and  ruddy  glare, 
Though  dimm'd  at  times  by  the  oenaei's  bi<e«th» 

Tet  it  fell  stUl  brightest  there: 
As  if  each  deeply  furrow'd  trace 

Of  earthly  years  to  show. 
Alas  1  that  sceptred  mortal's  raoe 

Had  surely  closed  in  woe  1 

The  marble  floor  was  swept 

By  many  a  long  dark  stole, 
Aa  the  kneeling  priests  round  him  that  slept 

Sang  mass  for  the  parted  soul : 
And  solemn  were  the  strains  they  poured 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
With  the  cross  above,  and  the  crown  and  sword^ 

And  the  silent  king  in  sight. 

There  was  heard  a  heavy  clang. 

As  of  steel-girt  men  the  tread. 
And  the  tombs  and  the  hollow  pavement  rang 

With  a  sounding  thrill  of  dread ; 
And  the  holy  chant  was  hush'd  awhile. 

As,  by  the  torch's  flame, 
A  gleam  of  arms  up  the  sweeping  aisle 

With  a  mail-clad  leader  came. 

He  came  with  haughty  look, 

An  eagle-glance  and  dear; 
But  his  proud  heart  through  its  breastplate  BhodV» 

When  he  stood  beside  the  bier  I 
He  stood  there  still  with  a  drooping  brow. 

And  dasp'd  hands  o'er  it  raised ; 
For  his  fiither  lay  before  him  low — 

It  was  C<BU]>de-Lion  gazed ! 

And  silently  he  strove 

With  the  workings  of  his  breast ; 
But  there's  more  in  late  repentant  love 

Than  steel  may  keep  suppress'd  ! 
And  his  tears  brake  forth,  at  lajBt,  like  rain, — 

Men  held  their  breath  in  awe ; 
For  his  &ce  was  seen  by  his  warriortrain. 

And  he  reck'd  not  that  they  saw. 

He  look'd  upon  the  dead — 
And  sorrow  seem'd  to  lie. 
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A.  weight  of  Bonow,  eyen  like  lead. 

Bale  on  the  fiut^ut  eye. 
He  Btoop'd— «nd  kiaa'd  the  froasen  cheek, 

And  the  heavy  hand  of  day ; 
Till  bniBting  words— yet  all  too  weak — 

Gave  his  soul's  passion  way. 

"O&therl  is  it  Tain, 

This  late  ramone  and  deep  I 
Speak  to  mid,  fiither  I  once  again : 

I  weep— behold,  I  weep  1 
Alas  I  my  guilty  pride  and  ire  t — 

Were  but  this  work  undone, 
I  would  give  England's  crown,  my  sire ! 

To  hear  thee  bless  thy  son. 

"Speaktomel    Mighiygrief 

Ere  now  the  dust  hath  stiir^d  1 
Hear  me^  but  hear  me  1 — ^&ther,  chiei^ 

Mykingl  I  miMf  be  heard ! 
Hush'^  hush'd— how  is  it  that  I  call. 

And  that  thou  answerest  not  1 
When  was  it  thus  t ^Woe,  woe  for  all 

The  love  my  soul  foigot  I 

^Thy  silver  hairs  I  see, 

So  stOl,  so  sadly  bright  1 
And  fitther,  fitther  1  but  for  me, 

They  had  not  been  so  white  I 
/  bore  thee  down,  high  heart  t  at  last : 

No  longer  oouldst  thou  strive. 
Oh !  for  one  moment  of  the  past> 

To  kneel  and  say — 'foi^ve  1' 
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Thou  wert  the  noblest  king 

On  royal  throne  e'er  seen; 
And  thou  didst  wear  in  knightly  ring. 

Of  all,  the  stateliest  mien; 
And  thou  didst  prove,  where  spears  are  proved. 

In  war,  the  bravest  heart : 
Oht  ever  the  renown'd  and  loved 

Thou  wert— and  there  thou  art  1 

"  Thou  that  my  boyhood's  guide 

Didst  take  fond  joy  to  be ! — 
The  times  I've  sported  at  thy  side, 

And  dimb'd  thy  parent  knee  I 
And  there  before  the  blessed  shrine, 

Mysirel  I  see  thee  lie, — 
How  will  that  sad  still  tace  of  thine 

Look  on  me  till  I  die  1" 


THE  VASSAL'S  LAMENT  FOB  THE 
FALLEN  TBEE. 

["  Here  (at  Bnraton  in  CbMhira)  It  on«  thing  incKdib^ 
■txang*,  bat  attested,  m  I  myatltt  Iutb  limrd,  bj  numy 
penonf ,  and  oonmionly  bdierad.  Before  any  lieir  of  thii 
fiunil7  die>,  then  are  leen,  in  a  lake  adjoining,  the  bodies 
of  tme  swimming  on  the  water  for  rnn^  daja^"— €am- 
dbh'b  BrltaiMia.] 

YesI  I  have  seen  the  ancient  oak 

On  the  dark  deep  water  cast> 
And  it  was  not  feU'd  by  the  woodman's  stroke. 
Or  the  rush  of  the  sweeping  blast; 
For  the  axe  might  never  touch  that  tree, 
And  the  air  was  still  as  a  summer  sea. 

I  saw  it  fidl,  as  fiUls  a  chief 
By  an  arrow  in  the  fight. 
And  the  old  woods  shook,  to  their  loftiest  lea( 
At  the  crashing  of  its  might ; 
And  the  startled  deer  to  their  coverts  drew, 
And  the  spray  of  the  lake  as  a  fountain's  flew  I 

Tib  &Ilen !    But  think  thou  not  I  weep 

For  the  forest's  pride  o'erthrown — 
An  old  man's  tears  lie  fiur  too  deep 
To  be  poured  for  this  alone ; 
But  by  that  sign  too  well  I  know 
That  a  youthful  head  must  soon  be  low  1 

A  youthful  head,  with  its  shining  hair. 

And  its  bright  quick-flashing  eye ; 
Well  may  I  weep  I  for  the  boy  is  fiur. 
Too  fair  a  thing  to  die  1 
But  on  lus  brow  the  mark  is  set — 
Oh  t  could  my  life  redeem  him  yet  1 

He  bounded  by  me  as  I  gazed 

Alone  on  the  fiital  sign. 
And  it  seem'd  Uke  sunshine  when  he  raised 
His  joyous  glance  to  mine. 
With  a  stag's  fleet  step  he  bounded  by. 
So  full  of  life— but  he  must  die ! 

He  musty  he  must  I  in  that  deep  dell. 

By  that  dark  watei^s  side, 
TiB  known  that  ne'er  a  proud  tree  fell 
But  an  heir  of  his  fiithers  died. 
And  he — there's  laughter  in  his  eye^ 
Joy  in  his  voice — ^yet  he  must  die  I 

Fve  borne  him  in  these  arms,  that  now 
Are  nerveless  and  unstrung ; 
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And  must  I  see,  on  that  fair  brow. 
The  dust  untimely  flung? 
I  must ! — ^yon  green  oak,  branch  and  crest, 
Lies  floating  on  the  dark  lake's  breast  1 

The  noble  boyl — ^how  proudly  sprung 

The  ikloon  from  his  hand  I 
It  seem'd  like  youth  to  see  him  young, 
A  flower  in  his  fiithei's  land ! 
But  the  hour  of  the  knell  and  the  dirge  is  nigh. 
For  the  tree  hath  &Uen,  and  the  flower  must  die. 

Say  not  'tis  vain  t    I  tell  thee,  some 

Are  wam*d  by  a  meteor's  light, 
Or  a  pale  bird,  flitting,  caUs  them  home. 
Or  a  voice  on  the  winds  by  night; 
And  they  must  go  1    And  he  too^  he  I — 
Woe  for  the  fiiU  of  the  glorious  Tree  1 


THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN. 

[It  b  a  popular  beUef  in  the  OdenwBld,  that  the  pMring  of 
Um  Wild  Hiintmian  announces  th«  approach  of  war.  Ha 
it  RippoMd  to  iMiM  with  hit  train  from  tha  ruinad  cutla 
of  Rodenitein,  and  tiavciie  tha  air  to  the  oppodte  oasUa 
of  SchnaUarti.  It  is  confidently  ■■■ertcd,  that  the  soand 
of  his  phantom  hones  and  hoonda  was  heard  by  tha  Duka 
of  Baden  before  the  conunancemant  of  the  last  war  in 
Gannany.] 

Tht  rest  was  deep  at  the  slumberer's  hour. 

If  thou  didst  not  hear  the  blast 
Of  the  savage  horn  from  the  mountain-tower. 

As  the  Wild  Night-Huntsman  pass'd, 
And  the  roar  of  the  stormy  chase  went  by 
Through  the  dark  unquiet  sky  I 

The  stag  sprang  up  from  his  mossy  bed 
When  he  caught  the  piercing  sounds. 

And  the  oak-boughs  crash'd  to  his  antler'd  head. 
As  he  flew  from,  the  viewless  hounds ; 

And  the  fidoon  soared  from  her  craggy  height. 

Away  through  the  rushing  night  I 

The  banner  shook  on  its  ancient  hold, 

And  the  pine  in  its  desert  place. 
As  the  doud  and  tempest  onward  roll'd 

With  the  din  of  the  trampling  race ; 
And  the  glens  were  fill'd  with  the  laugh  and  shout. 
And  the. bugle,  ringing  out ! 

From  the  chieftain's  hand  the  wine-cup  fell. 
At  the  castle's  festive  board, 


And  a  sudden  pause  came  o'er  the  swell 

Of  the  harp's  triumphal  chord ; 
And  the  Minnesinger's'  thrilling  lay 
In  the  hall  died  feist  away. 

The  convent's  chanted  rite  was  sta/d. 
And  the  hermit  dropp'd  his  beads, 

And  a  trembling  ran  through  the  forest^hade^ 
At  the  nei£^  of  the  phantom  steeds, 

And  the  church-bells  peal'd  to  the  rocking  blast 

As  the  Wild  Night-Huntsman  paas'd. 

The  storm  hath  swept  with  the  chase  away. 

There  is  stillness  in  the  sky ; 
But  the  mother  looks  on  her  son  to-day 

With  a  troubled  heart  and  eye. 
And  the  maiden's  brow  hath  a  shade  of  care 
Midst  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair ! 

The  Bhine  flows  bright ;  but  its  waves  ere  long 

Must  hear  a  voice  of  war. 
And  a  clash  of  spears  our  hills  among, 

And  a  trumpet  from  afar ; 
And  the  brave  on  a  bloody  turf  must  lie — 
For  the  Huntsman  hath  gone  by  I 


BRANDENBURG  HARYEST-SONQ.* 

FROM  TBB  eXRMAN  OF  I^  MOTTS  VOOqUa. 

The  com  in  golden  lig^t 

Waves  o'er  the  plain ; 
The  sickle's  gleam  is  bright ; 

Full  swells  the  grain. 

Now  send  we  &r  around 

Our  harvest  lay  ! — 
Alas !  a  heavier  sound 

Comes  o'er  the  day ! 

Earth  shrouds  with  burial  sod 

Her  soft  eyes  blue, — 
Now  o'er  the  gifts  of  God 

Fall  tears  like  dew  1 

On  every  breeze  a  knoll 

The  hamlets  pour : 
We  know  its  cause  too  weU — 

SheUnomore/ 

1  Minneslngar,  Ume-Hnffer—ibit  wandering  minetnli  of 
Ocmiany  were  so  called  in  the  middle  ages. 
>  For  tha  year  of  the  <lueen  of  Fmssia'fe  death. 
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THE  SHADE  OF  THESEUa 

AS  ▲NGDEHT  GBUK  TRADinOir. 

Khow  ye  not  when  our  dead 

From  sleep  to  battle  sprungY — 
When  the  Penian  chargei^B  tread 

On  theur  ooTexing  greensward  rung ; 
When  the  trampling  march  of  foes 

Had  crush'd  our  Yines  and  flowers. 
When  jewel*d  crests  arose 
Through  the  holy  laurel  bowers ; 

When  banners  caught  the  breeze. 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone. 
When  masts  were  on  the  seas, 
And  spean  on  Marathon. 

Thero  was  one,  a  leader  crown'd, 

And  arm'd  for  Greece  that  day ; 
But  the  frlchions  made  no  sound 

On  his  gleaming  warHuray. 
In  the  battle's  front  he  stood. 

With  his  tall  and  shadowy  crest ; 
But  the  arrows  drew  no  blood, 
Though  their  path  was  through  his  breast 
When  banners  caught  the  breese. 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone. 
When  masts  wero  on  the  eeas. 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 

His  sword  was  seen  to  flash 

Whero  the  boldest  deeds  wero  done ; 
But  it  smote  without  a  clash — 

The  stroke  was  heard  by  none  t 
His  Toioe  was  not  of  those 

That  8well*d  the  rolling  blasts 
And  his  steps  fell  hush'd  like  snows — 
'Twas  the  Shade  of  Theseus  pass'd  1 
When  banners  caught  the  breeze. 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone. 
When  masts  wero  on  the  seas, 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 

Far  sweeping  through  the  foe. 
With  a  fiery  charge  he  boro ; 
And  the  Mede  left  many  a  bow 

On  the  sounding  ocean-shore.  ' 
And  the  foaming  waves  grew  red. 

And  the  sails  wero  crowded  fiist^ 
When  the  sons  of  Asia  fled. 
As  the  Shade  of  Theseus  pass'd ! 
When  banners  caught  the  breeze. 
When  helms  in  sunli^t  shone. 
When  masts  were  on  the  seas, 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 


ANCIENT  GREEK  SONG  OF  EXILE. 

Whebb  is  the  summer  with  her  golden  sun  >— 
That  festal  glory  hath  not  pass'd  from  earth : 

For  me  alone  the  laughing  day  is  done  I 
Where  is  the  summer  with  her  voice  of  mirthY 
— ^Far  in  my  own  bright  land  1 

Where  are  the  Fannfl^  whose  flute-notes  breathe 
and  die 
On  the  green  hills  1 — ^the  founts^  frt)m  sparry 
caves 
Throu^  the  wild  places  bearing  melody  Y — 
The  reeds,  low  whispering  o'er  the  river  waves  t 
— ^Far  in  my  own  bright  land  ! 

Where  are  the  templei^  through  the  dim  wood 
shining, 
The  virgin  dances,  and  the  choral  strains  Y 
Where  the  sweet  sisters  of  my  youth,  entwining 
The  springes  first  roses  for  their  sylvan  fiues  ? 
— ^Far  in  my  own  bright  land  1 

Whereare  the  vineyards,  with  their  joyous  throngs. 
The  red  grapes  pressing  when  the  foliage  fieidesl 

The  lyrea^  the  wreaths^  the  lovely  Dorian  songs, 
And  the  pine  forests,  and  the  olive  shades  Y 
— Far  in  my  own  bright  land  1 

Whero  the  deep  hannted  grots,  the  laurel  bowers, 
The   Dryad's   footsteps,   and    the   minstrors 
dreams  Y — 
Oh,  that  my  life  wero  as  a  southern  flower's  I — 
I  might  not  languish  then  by  these  chill  streams^ 
Far  from  my  own  bright  land  t 


GREEK  FUNERAL  CHANT,  OR 
MYRIOLOGUK 

["  L«  ChsntoFim^bm  par  Iwqmli  en  ddplon  fn  Grftot 
k  mart  d«  sm  proch«t,  prannent  le  nom  putlcnliar  d«  Hjri- 
ologii^— comine  qui  dindt,  Dliooun  d«  lamantetlon,  oom- 
phtatM  Vn  wMhdB  vlmt-D  d«  nodre  le  dernlv  Mmplr, » 
kaaaoB,  m  mkn,  sm  flUet,  sm  teran,  otfltt,  en  on  mol,  da  sm 
pfait  procbM  paientot  qui  wnt  U,  lol  fanunt  !•■  yauz  et  k 
boodw,  vk  Enchant  Ubrament,  chacnna  lelon  aon  natural 
et  aa  luaaura  de  tendxwN  poor  le  ddftint,  k  doulanr  qn'alle 
naMutdeaa  parte.  Ce  premier  de?oirraniplI,eUeaaeratlvant 
tooteacheianedelennperanteaoadalannamka.  UeQee 
diMifBnt  de  TMemma,  afuthfllent  de  bknc,  oomme  poor  la 
crfrfmonie  nnptiale,  atee  oette  diffdranoe,  qu'eUea  gardent  la 
tMenae,laacbeveni^panetpendantiL  CaaapprMa  termini, 
lea  parentea  revlennent  dana  lenr  pamre  de  denil ;  tootea  ae 
moffent  en  ocrcle  autonr  dn  mort,  et  leor  donleor  etehale  de 
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ooavMU,  ek  eomnw  la  pnmikn  fois,  tuu  rtgl«  ot  ttna  eon- 
fendntoi  A  om  pUntot  ipoiitaiite  auocMent  bientdt  det 
bmentations  d*ane  autre  esp^oe:  oe  wnt  lei  MyrioUguu, 
Ordinalrement  0*081  k  plus  proche  parente  qui  prononce  le 
•itn  k  prami&re ;  aprtaelle  lee  aotzes  paxwitee,  lii  amies,  lee 
■imples  ToWnei.  Lea  Myriologaei  aont  toujoon  oompoa^  ot 
ehaaMa  par  lee  tamnei.  lb  eont  toq}oan  tanprorli^,  toi^oan 
•B  ven,  et  toc^oon  diant^  nr  un  air  qui  di£Ftee  d*nn  lieu  k 
nn  aotre,  maia  qui,  dane  on  Ilea  donn^,  reeto  invariablenient 
coruMtHk  oe  genre  do  poeiie.*'— Obonto  Poptilakn  dela 
Oriet  Modeme,  par  C  Faurixu] 

▲  WAIL  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  deathbed 

of  the  yonng — 
AiziidBt  her  tears  the  Foneral  Chant  a  moumful 

mother  sung :  — 
''lanthisl  dost  thou  sleep  1  Thou  sleep'st— but 

this  is  not  the  rest, 
The  breathing  and  the  rosy  calm,  I  have  pillow'd 

on  my  breast : 
I  luU'd  thee  not  to  f&tirepose,  lanthis  I  my  sweet 

Bonl 
As,  in  thy  glowing  childhood's  time^  by  twilight  I 

have  done. 
How  is  it  tiiat  I  bear  to  stand  and  look  upon  thee 

nowl 
And  that  I  die  not,  seeking  death  on  thy  pale 

glorious  brow  1 

''I  look  upon  thee,  thou  that  wert  of  all  most  fiur 

and  brave  I 
I  see  thee  wearing  still  too  much  of  beanty  for  the 

grave. 
Though  mournfully  thy  smile  is  fiz'd,  and  heavily 

thine  eye 
Hath  shut  above  the  fiiloon-glanoe  that  in  it  loved 

to  lie; 
And  tut  is  bound  the  springing  step,  that  seem'd 

on  breezes  bome^ 
When  to  thy  couch  I  came  and  said,— '  Wake, 

hunter,  wake  I  'tis  mom  \* 
Yet  art  thou  lovely  still,  my  flower  I  untouched 

by  slow  decay, — 
And  I,  the  withered  stem,  remain.    I  would  that 

grief  might  slay  1 

**  Oh  1  ever,  when  I  met  thy  look,  I  knew  that 

<Ai»wouldbeI 
I  knew  too  well  tiiat  length  of  days  was  not  a  gift 

for  thee  I 
I  saw  it  in  thy  kindling  cheek,  and  in  thy  bearing 

high;— 
A  voice  came  whispering  to  my  soul,  and  told  me 

thou  must  die ! 
That  thou  must  die,  my  fearless  one  I   where 

swords  were  flashing  red. — 


Why  doth  a  mother  live  to  say-^Hy  first-born  and 

my  deadl 
They  tell  me  of  thy  youthfbl  &me,  they  talk  of 

victory  won : 
Speak  thou,  and  I  wUl  hear,  my  child  t  lanthis  I 

my  sweet  son  1" 

A  wail  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  deathbed 

of  the  young — 
A  fiur^hair^d  bride  the  Funeral  Chant  amidst  her 

weeping  sung  i-^ 
"  lanthis  1  look'st  thou  not  on  smI    Can  love  in- 
deed be  fled!  (headl 
When  was  it  woe  before  to  gase  upon  thy  stately 
I  would  that  I  had  followed  thee^  lanthis^  my 

beloved  1 
And  stood  as  woman  oft  hath  stood  wheire  fidthftd 

hearts  are  proved ; 
That  I  had  bound  a  breastplate  on,  and  batUed  at 

thy  side  I— 
It  would  have  been  a  blessed  thing  together  had 

wediedl 

"But  where  was  I  when  thou  didst  &11  beneath 

the  fistal  sword } 
Was  I  beside  the  sparkling  fran^  or  at  the  peace- 
ful boazdl 
Or  singing  some  sweet  song  of  old,  in  the  shadow 

of  the  vine. 
Or  praying  to  the  saints  for  thee,  before  the  holy 

ahiinel  « 

And  thou  wert  lying  low  the  while,  the  life-drops 

from  thy  heart 
F^gu8hing,]ikeamountain-springl  Andcouldst 

thou  thus  depart  1 
Couldst  thou  depart,  nor  on  my  lips  pour  cut  thy 

fleeting  breath! — 
Oh  I  I  was  with  thee  but  in  joy,  that  should  have 

been  in  death! 

"Yes !  I  was  with  thee  when  the  dance  through 

mazy  rings  was  led. 
And  when  the  lyre  and  voice  were  tuned,  and  when 

the  feast  was  spread; 
But  not  where  noble  blood  flow'd  forth,  where 

sounding  javelins  flew — 
Why  did  I  hear  love's  first  sweet  words^  and  not 

its  last  adieul 
What  now  can  breathe  of  gladness  more^ — ^what 

scene,  what  hour,  what  tonel 
The  blue  skies  &de  with  all  thek  lights;  they 

fiide,  since  thou  art  gone  t 
Even  (Actf  must  leave  m^  that  still  &c^  by  all  my 

tears  unmoved : 
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Ttke  me  fix>m  ihis  dark  world  with  thee,  laathis ! 
my  beloved !" 

A  wall  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  deathbed 

of  theyomig — 
Amidst  her  tears  the  Fmieral  Chant  a  mournful 

Bster  sung : — 
"  lanthis  t  brother  of  my  soul  !-H)h  1  where  are 

now  the  days 
That  laugh'd  among  the  deep-green  hills,  on  all 

our  infmt  plays  1 
When  we  two  sported  by  the  streams,  or  track'd 

them  to  their  source. 
And  like  a  stag's,  the  rocks  along,  was  thy  fleet, 

fearless  coune  t — 
I  see  the  pines  there  waving  yet^  I  see  the  rills 

descend. 
But  see  thy  bounding  step  no  more — ^my  brother 

and  my  friend  1 

''I  come  with  fiower»— for  spring  is  come  t  lan- 
this 1  art  thou  here  t 

I  bring  the  garlands  she  hath  brought,  I  cast  them 
on  thy  bier. 

Thou  shouldst  be  crown'd  with  victory's  crown — 
but  oh  1  more  meet  they  seem. 

The  first  fidnt  violets  of  the  wood,  and  lilies  of  the 
stream — 

More  meet  for  one  so  fondly  loved,  and  laid  thus 
early  low. 

Alas  I  how  sadly  sleeps  thy  &oe  amidst  the  sun- 
shine's glow — 

The  golden  glow  that  through  thy  heart  was  wont 
such  joy  to  send : 

Woe!  that  it  smiles,  and  not  for  thee! — ^my  brother 
and  my  friend !" 


GREEK  PABTINQ  SONQ. 


[Tldi  pleos  lt#Dimdfld  on  a  tale  related  hy  FaorM,  In  Us 
"  Chanaont  Popnlairee  de  la  Grtoe  ModerM,**  and  aooom- 
panled  by  loma  tery  intarestinff  partlculan  mpeeting  the 
atempore  parting  songi*  or  songi  of  ezpatriaUon,  at  he 
Inlbnni  nt  fhej  u«  called.  In  which  the  modem  Greeks 
are  aocutomed  to  poor  forth  their  feeUngi  on  biddhig 
fineweD  to  their  eoontry  and  fHende.] 


A  Youth  went  forth  to  exile,  from  a  home 
Such  as  to  early  thought  gives  images. 
The  longest  treasured,  and  most  oft  recalled. 
And  brightest  kept,  of  love ; — a  mountaio-home, 
Tbat»  with  the  murmur  of  its  rocking  pines, 


And  soundmg  waters,  first  in  childhood's  heart 
Wakes  the  deep  sense  of  nature  unto  joy. 
And  half-unconscious  prayer; — a  Qredan  home^ 
With  the  transparence  of  blue  dues  o'erhung^ 
And,  through  the  dimness  of  its  olive  shades^ 
Catching  the  flash  of  fountains,  and  the  gleam 
Of  shining  pillars  from  the  fSmes  of  old. 
And  this  was  what  he  left  1    Yet  many  leave 
Fiar  more— the  glistening  eye,  that  first  from  theirs 
Call'd  out  the  soul's  bright  smile;  the  gentle  hand. 
Which  through  the  sunshine  led  forth  inftnt  steps 
To  where  the  violets  lay;  the  tender  voice 
That  earliest  taught  them  what  deep  melody 
Lives  in  affection's  tones.    Be  left  not  these. 
Happy  the  weeper,  that  but  weeps  to  part 
With  all  a  mother*a  love !    A  bitterer  grief 
Was  his — ^to  part  tmlovedf—ot  her  unloved 
That  should  have  breathed  upon  his  heart  Uke 

spring, 
Fostering  its  young  fiiint  flowers  I 

Yet  had  he  friends, 
And  they  went  forth  to  cheer  him  on  his  way 
Unto  the  parting  spot;  and  she  too  went^ 
That  mother,  tearless  for  her  youngest-bom. 
The  parting  spot  was  reach*d— a  lone  deep  glen. 
Holy,  perchance,  of  yore;  for  cave  and  fount 
Were  there,  and  sweet-voiced  echoes ;  and  above. 
The  silence  of  the  blue  still  upper  heaven 
Hung  round  the  crags  of  Pindus,  where  they  wore 
Their  crowning  snows.    Upon  a  rock  he  sprung, 
The  unbeloved  one,  for  his  home  to  gase 
Through  the  wUd  laurels  back;  but  then  a  light 
Broke  on  the  stem  proud  sadness  of  his  eye, 
A  sudden  quivering  lights  and  from  his  lips 
A  burst  of  passionate  song. 

"  FBrewell,  fiuiewell ! 
I  hear  thee,  0  thou  mshiog  stream! — thou*rt  from 

my  native  dell, 
Thou'rt  bearing  thence  a  mournful  sound — a  mur* 

mur  of  &rewell ! 
And  fare  thee  well — flow  on,  my  stream  I — flow  on, 

thou  bright  and  free ! 
I  do  but  dream  that  in  thy  voice  one  tone  laments 

forme; 
But  I  have  been  a  thing  unloved  from  childhood's 

loving  years, 
And  therefore  turns  my  soul  to  thee,  for  thou  hast 

known  my  tears ! 
The  mountains,  and  the  caves,  and  thou,  my  secret 

tears  have  known : 
The  woods  can  tell  where  he  hath  wept^  that  ever 

wept  alone ! 
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"I  see  thee  onoe  again,  my  home !  thou'rt  there 

amidst  thy  yines, 
And  dear  upon  thy  gleaming  roof  the  light  of 

summer  shines. 
It  is  a  joyous  hour  when  eve  comes  whispering 

through  thy  groves — 
The  hour  that  brings  the  son  from  toil,  the  hour 

the  mother  loves. 
The  hour  the  mother  loves  I — ^for  me  beloved  it  hath 

not  been; 
Yet  ever  in  its  puxple  snule,  thou  smilest,  a  blessed 

scenel 
Whose  quiet  beauty  o'er  my  soul  through  distant 

years  will  oome — 
Yet  what  but  as  the  dead,  to  thee,  shall  I  be  then, 

my  homel 

"  Not  as  the  dead  I — ^no,  not  the  dead  1    We  apeak 

of  them — we  keep 
Their  names,  like  light  that  must  not  &de^  within 

our  bosoms  deep : 
We  hallow  even  the  lyre  they  touch'd,  we  love 

the  lay  they  sung, 
We  pass  with  softer  step  the  place  they  fill'd  our 

band  among  I 
But  I  depart  like  sound,  like  dew,  like  anght  that 

leaves  on  earth  [birth  I 

No  trace  of  sorrow  or  delight,  no  memory  of  its 
I  go  1 — the  echo  of  the  rock  a  thousand  songs 

may  swell 
When  mine  is  a  forgotten  voice.    Woods,  moun- 
tains^ home,  fiavwell  I 

"  And  fiaffewell,  mother  I    I  have  borne  in  lonely 

silence  long, 
But  now  the  current  of  my  soul  grows  passionate 

and  strong ; 
And  I  will  apeak  I  though  but  the  wind  that 

wanders  through  the  sky. 
And  but  the  dark,  deep-rustling  pines  and  rolling 

streams  reply. 
Yes  1  I  will  apeak  t  Within  my  breast^  whate'er 

hath  seem'd  to  be^ 
There  lay  a  hidden  fount  of  love  that  would  have 

guah'd  for  thee ! 
Brightly  it  would  have  gush'd— but  thou,  my 

mother  t  thou  hast  thrown 
Back  on  the  forests  and  the  wilds^  what  should 

have  been  thine  own  1 

''Then  fiacre  thee  well  1 1  leave  thee  not  in  lonelineaB 

topine^ 
Since  thou  hast  sons  of  statelier  mien  and  foirer 

brow  than  mine. 


Forgive  me  that  thou  couldat  not  love  1 — ^it  may 

be  that  a  tone 
Yet  from  my  burning  heart  may  pierce  through 

thine^  when  I  am  gone ; 
And  thou,  perchance,  mayst  weep  for  him  on 

whom  thou  ne'er  hast  smiled. 
And  the  grave  give  his  birthright  back  to  thy 

neglected  child  I 
Might  but  my  spirit  then  return,  and  midst  its 

kindred  dwell. 
And  quench  its  thirst  with  love's  free  teaxa  I    Tis 

all  a  dream — ^fiurewell ! " 

"  Farewell  1" — the  echo  died  with  that  deep  word; 
Yet  died  not  so  the  late  repentant  pang 
By  the  strain  quicken'd  in  the  mother's  breast  f 
There  had  pass'd  many  changes  o'er  her  brow. 
And  cheek,  and  eye;  but  into  one  bright  flood 
Of  tears  at  last  all  melted ;  and  she  fell 
On  the  glad  bosom  of  her  child,  and  cried, 
"Betum,  return,  my  son  1 "    The  echo  cacight 
A  lovelier  sound  than  song,  and  woke  again, 
Murmurin^^  **  Betum,  my  son  1 " 


THE  SULIOTE  MOTHER 

[It  b  raUted,  in  a  French  life  of  AU  PuhA,  that  fefv«nl  of 
tlM  Boliote  womui,  on  the  adTanoa  of  tbtTuridih  tat>op>  Into 
the  mountain  tutan&mm,  m—iiililtiil  on  a  lofty  Mniniit,  and, 
aftar  dbanting  a  wild  aong,  predpilatod  thamnhw,  with 
their  children,  into  tlM  diaon  bdow,  to  avoid  hecnming  tba 
davM  Hi  tha  anamy.] 

Shb  stood  upon  the  loftiest  peak. 

Amidst  the  dear  blue  sky ; 
A  bitter  smile  was  on  her  cheek. 

And  a  dark  flash  in  her  eye. 

"  Dost  thou  see  them,  boy  f—through  the  dusky 

pines 
Dost  thou  see  where  the  foeman*s  armour  shines  ^ 
Hast  thou  caught  the  gleam  of  the  conqueror's 

cresti 
My  babe,  that  I  cradled  on  njy  breast  t        [joy  1 
Wouldst  thou  spring  from  thy  mother's  arms  with 
—That  sight  hath  cost  thee  a  fiither,  boy ! " 

For  in  the  rocky  strait  beneath. 

Lay  Suliote  sire  and  son : 
They  had  heap'd  high  the  piles  of  death 

Before  the  pass  was  won. 

"  They  have  crossed  the  torrent,  and  on  they  come : 
Woe  for  the  mountain  hearth  and  home  I 
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Tbere^  where  the  hunter  laid  by  his  spear. 
There,  where  the  lyre  hath  been  sweet  to  hear. 
There,  where  I  sang  thee^  fiur  babe  I  to  sleep, 
Naught  bat  the  blood-stain  our  trace  shall  keep !" 

And  now  the  horn's  lond  blast  was  heard, 
And  now  the  cymbal's  dang. 

Till  even  the  upper  air  was  stin'd, 
As  cliff  and  hollow  rang. 

"Haric  1  ih^  bring  musio,  my  joyous  child ! 
What  saith  the  trumpet  to  Soli's  wildl 
Doth  it  light  thine  eye  with  so  qokk  a  fire, 
As  if  at  a  glance  of  thine  armdd  sirel 
Still  I — be  thou  still  1 — ^there  are  brave  men  low : 
Thoawooldst  notsmileconldst  thou  see  him  now!  * 

Bat  nearer  came  the  dash  of  steel, 
And  loader  swell'd  the  horn, 

And  fiirther  yet  the  tambour's  peal 
Through  the  dark  pass  was  boma 

'*  Heax^st  thou  the  sound  of  their  savage  mirth  f 
Boy  t  thou  wert  free  when  I  gave  thee  birth, — 
Free,  and  how  cherish'd,  my  warrior^s  son  1 
He  too  hath  blees'd  thee,  as  I  have  done  t 
Ay,  and  nndiain*d  must  his  loved  ones  be — 
Freedom,  young  Suliote !  for  thee  and  me  1 " 

And  finom  the  arrowy  peak  she  sprung, 
And  fiist  the  tear  child  bore : — 

A  veQ  upon.the  wind  was  flung, 
A  cej — and  all  was  o'er  t 


THE  FAREWELL  TO  THE  DEAD. 

[Th*  fbOowlQff  pleos  b  fbonded  oo  a  tnaotifiil  part  of  tli* 
Chrwk  ftmcnU  Mrrioe,  in  whldi  idatiTw  and  MmdM  m 
InTttfed  to  flmbnuse  th*  dewied  (whow  Ikoe  la  anooTored) 
aad  to  IM  their  final  adiML-flM  CMitfoM  ileMoreftci  la  tt« 
JfoWemmMfk] 


Til  bMd  ftp  laj  tato  Am  Mih 

o^vflMMrtht"         Wi 


Cons  near  I    Ere  yet  the  dust 
Soil  the  bii^t  paleness  of  the  settled  brow, 
Look  on  your  lunother ;  and  embrace  him  now, 

In  still  and  solemn  trust  t 


Come  near  I— once  more  let  kindred  lips  be  press'd 
On  his  cold  cheek ;  then  bear  him  to  his  rest ! 

Look  yet  on  this  young  face  t 
What  shall  the  beauty,  from  amongst  us  gone. 
Leave  of  its  image,  even  where  most  it  shone, 

Oladdening  its  hearth  and  racel 
Dimgrowsthesemblancp  on  man'sheart  impress'd. 
Gome  near,  and  bear  the  beautiful  to  rest  1 

Te  weep,  and  it  is  well  t 
For  tears  befit  earth's  partings  I    Yesterday, 
Song  was  upon  the  Hps  of  this  pale  day, 

And  sunshine  seem'd  to  dwell 
Where'er  he  moved — ^the  welcome  and  the  bless'd. 
Now  gaze !  and  bear  the  silent  unto  rest  1 

Look  yet  on  him  whose  eye 
Meets  yours  no  more,  in  sadness  or  in  mirth. 
Was  he  not  fidr  amidst  the  sons  of  earth. 

The  beings  bom  to  die! — 
But  not  where  deathhaspower  may  love  be  bless'd 
Come  near  1  and  bear  ye  the  bdoved  to  rest  t 

How  may  the  mother's  heart 
Dwell  on  her  son,  and  dare  to  hope  againi 
The  spring's  rich  promisehath been  givenin  vain — 

The  lovdy  must  depart  I 
Is  h€  not  gone,  our  brightest  and  our  best  1 
Come  near  1  and  bear  the  early-call'd  to  rest ! 

Look  on  him  t  Is  he  laid 
To  dumber  from  the  harvest  or  the  chase! — 
Too  stiQ  and  sad  the  smile  upon  his  face ; 

Tet  that,  even  that  must  fiide : 
Death  holds  not  long  unchanged  his  fiurest  guest 
Come  near !  and  bear  the  mortd  to  his  rest  I 

His  voice  of  mirth  hath  ceased 
Amidst  the  vineyards  1  there  is  left  no  place 
For  him  whose  dust  receives  your  vain  embrace. 

At  the  gay  bridal-feast  I 
Earth  must  take  earth  to  moulder  on  her  breast 
Come  near  1  weep  o'er  him  1  bear  him  to  his  rest 

Tet  mourn  ye  not  as  they 
Whose  spirits' light  is  quench'd!  For  him  the  past 
Is  seal'd :  he  may  not  fidl,  he  may  not  cast 

His  birthright's  hope  away  1 
All  is  not  here  of  our  bdoved  and  bless'd. 
Leave  ye  the  deeper  with  his  God  to  rest ! 
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I  00,  SWEET  FRIENDS! 

I  QO,  sweet  friends  !  yet  think  of  me 

When  springes  young  voioe  awakes  the  flowers ; 
For  we  hare  wandered  &r  and  free 

In  those  bright  hours,  the  violet's  hours. 

I  go ;  but  when  you  pause  to  hear, 
From  distant  hills,  the  Sabbath-bell 

On  summer-winds  float  silvery  dear. 
Think  on  me  then — ^I  loved  it  well  t 

Forget  me  not  around  your  hearth. 
When  cheerly  smileB  the  ruddy  blase ; 

For  dear  hath  been  its  evening  mirth 
To  me,  sweet  friends,  in  other  daya 

And  oh  f  when  music's  voice  is  heard 

To  melt  in  strains  of  parting  woe, 
When  hearts  to  love  and  grief  are  stin'd, 

Think  of  me  then ! — I  go,  I  go  ! 


ANGEL  VISITS. 

■"  No  iB«ri  oftalk  whet*  God  or  anfltl  in«il 
With  niMi,  ai  wlih  his  fHand,  ftmiUw  oNd 
To  lit  Inaalgnl  and  wllh  him  partaka 
Boral  rapaat.'*  Htirem. 


AsE  ye  for  ever  to  your  skies  departed  f 
Oh  I  wiU  ye  visit  this  dim  world  no  more  7 

Te,  whose  bright  wings  a  solemn  splendour  darted 
Through  £dcn*s  fr^esh  and  flowering  shades  of 
yore  I 

Now  are  the  fountains  dried  on  that  sweet  spot, 

And  ye— our  &ded  earth  beholds  you  not 

Yet,  by  your  shining  eyes  not  all  forsaken, 
Man  wandered  from  his  Paradise  away ; 

Ye,  from  foigetftilness  his  heart  to  waken. 
Came  down,  high  guests  .'  in  many  a  later  day. 

And  with  the  patriarchs,  under  vino  or  oak, 

Midst  noontide  calm  or  hush  of  evening,  spoke. 

From  you,  the  veil  of  midnight  darkness  rending, 
Came  the  rich  mysteries  to  the  sleeper's  eye, 

That  saw  your  hosts  ascending  and  descending 
On  those  bright  steps  between  the  earth  and 
sky: 

Trembling  he  woke,  and  boVd  o'er  glory's  trace, 

And  worshipp'd  awe-struck,  in  that  fearfrd  place. 


By  Chebai's^  brook  ye  pass'd,  suchradianoe  wearing 
Ab  mortal  vision  might  but  ill  endure ; 

Along  the  stream  the  living  chariot  bearing, 
With  its  high  crystal  arch,  intensely  pure ; 

And,  the  dread  rushing  of  your  wings  that  hour 

Was  like  the  noise  of  waters  in  their  power. 

But  in  the  OHve  Mount,  by  night  appearing, 
Midstthe  dim  leaves,  yourholieBtworkwasdone. 

Whose  was  the  voice  that  came  divinely  cheering. 
Fraught  with  the  breath  of  Qodtoaid  hisSonI 

— ^Haply  of  those  that^  on  the  moonlit  plains, 

Wafted  good  tidings  unto  Syrian  swains. 

Yet  one  more  task  was  Youxb  I  your  heavenly 
dwelling. 

Ye  left»  and  by  th'  unaeal'd  sepulehral  stone, 
In  glorious  raiment,  sat ;  the  weepers  telling; 

That  Athey  soughthadtriumph'dandwasgone. 
Now  have  ye  left  us  for  the  brighter  shore ; 
Your  presence  lights  the  lonely  groves  no  more. 

But  may  ye  not,  unseen,  around  us  hover, 
Withgentlepromptingsand  sweet  influence  yet^ 

Though  the  fresh  glory  of  those  days  be  over. 
When,  midst  the  palm-trees,  man  your  footstepe 
metl 

Are  ye  not  near  when  fietfth  and  hope  rise  high. 

When  love,  by  strength,  o'ermasters  agony  t 

Are  ye  not  near  when  sorrow,  unrepining; 

Yields  up  life's  treasures  unto  Him  who  gave  1 
When  martyrs,  all  things  for  His  sake  resigning. 

Lead  on  the  march  of  death,  serenely  brave  t 
Dreams  t    But  a  deeper  thought  our  souls  may 

fill: 
One,  One  is  near — a  spirit  holier  still ! 


IVY  SONG, 
wurrsir  oir  axcmmro  aon  xvt-lxa  vbs  oAmiiBo  moM 

THB  &nniBD  CAMTLB  OV  BHSUrraU,  ON  TBB  WLBtnt, 

Oh  I  how  could  Fancy  crown  with  thee 
In  ancient  days  the  Qod  of  Wine, 

And  bid  thee  at  the  banquet  be 
Companion  of  the  vine  1 

1  EnkW,  chap.  z. 
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Tkff  home,  wOd  plant!  is  where  each  ■oimd 

Of  reyeliy  haUi  long  been  o'er. 
Where  eong^s  fall  notes  once  peal'd  around. 

Bat  now  are  heard  no  more. 

The  Boman  on  his  battle^lauu^ 

Where  kings  before  his  eagles  bent, 
Entwined  thee  with  eznlting  strains 

Aroand  the  victor's  tent : 
Yet  there,  though  fresh  in  glossy  green. 

Triumphantly  thy  boughs  might  wave^ 
Better  thou  loveet  the  silent  scene 

Around  the  victor's  grave. 

Where  sleeps  the  sons  of  ages  flown. 

The  bards  and  heroes  of  the  past; 
Where,  through  the  halls  of  glory  gone^ 

Murmurs  the  wintiy  blast ; 
Where  years  are  hastening  to  effluse 

Each  record  of  the  grand  and  fair; 
ThoUy  in  thy  solitsiy  grsoe^ 

Wreath  of  the  tomb  t  art  there. 

Oh  I  many  a  temple,  once  suUime^ 

Beneath  a  blue  Italian  aky, 
Haih  naught  of  beauty  left  by  time, 

Sore  thy  wild  tapestty  1 
And,  reared  midst  crags  and  clouds,  'tis  thine 

To  wave  where  banners  waved  of  yore. 
O'er  towers  that  crest  the  noble  Bhine, 

Along  his  rocky  shore. 

High  from  the  fields  of  air  look  down 

Those  eyries  of  a  vanish'd  race — 
Homes  of  the  mighty,  whose  renown 

Hath  pass'd,  and  left  no  trace. 
But  there  thou  art  1 — thy  foliage  bright 

Unchanged  the  mountain  storm  can  bvave ; 
Thou,  that  wilt  dimb  the  loftiest  heig^t^ 

Or  deck  the  humblest  grave  1 

Tis  still  the  same  f  Where'er  we  tread. 

The  wrecks  of  human  power  we  see — 
The  marvels  of  all  ages  fled 

Left  to  decay  and  thee  1 
And  still  let  man  his  fiibrics  rear, 

August  in  beauty,  grace,  and  strength ; 
Days  pass — ^thou  ivy  never  sere  1  ^ — 

And  all  is  thine  at  length  I 

1  **  Teiqjrtlai  brown,  and  hy  ntf«  SHe.**— Ltcioas. 


TO  ONE  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  CHILDREN 
ON  MIS  BIRTHDAT. 

Whxbb  sucks  the  bee  now  1    Summer  is  flying 
Leaves  round  the  elm-tree  faded  are  lying ; 
Violets  are  gone  from  their  gnu^y  deU, 
With  the  cowslip  cupo^  where  the  fiuriea  dwell ; 
The  rose  from  the  garden  hath  paes'd  away — 
Tet  happy,  flur  boy,  is  thy  natal  day  1 

Forlove  bidsit  welcome,  thelovewhichhath  smiled 
Ever  sround  thee^  my  gentle  child  I 
Watching  thy  footsteps  and  guarding  thy  bed. 
And  pouring  out  joy  on  thy  sunny  head. 
Roses  may  vanish,  but  thu  will  stay — 
Hfl^py  and  bright  is  thy  natal  day  1 


ON  A  SDflLAB  OCCASION. 

Thou  wakest  finom  ro^  sleep,  to  play 
With  bounding  heart,  my  boy  I 

Before  thee  lies  a  long  bright  day 
Of  Bunmier  and  of  joy. 

Thou  hast  no  heavy  thought  or  dream 

To  doud  thy  fearless  eye : 
Long  be  it  thus  1 — ^life's  early  stream 

Should  still  reflect  the  sky. 

Tet^  ere  the  cares  of  life  lie  dim 

On  thy  young  spirit's  winga^ 
Now  in  thy  mom  foiget  not  Him 

fVom  whom  each  pure  thought  springs. 

So,  in  the  onward  vale  of  tears, 

Where'er  thy  path  may  b^ 
When  strength  hath  bow'd  to  evil  years. 

He  will  remember  thee  1 


CHBIST  STILLING  THE  TEMPEST. 

I^AB  was  within  the  tossing  bark 
When  stormy  winds  grew  loud. 

And  waves  came  rolling  high  and  dark, 
And  the  tall  mast  was  bow'd. 

And  men  stood  breathlesB  in  their  dread, 

And  baffled  in  their  skill; 
But  One  was  there,  who  rose  and 

To  the  wild  tet^JBe  tUU/ 
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And  the  wind  ceased — ^it  ceased  I  that  word 
Pass'd  through  the  gloomy  sky  : 

The  troubled  billows  knew  their  Lord, 
And  fell  beneath  His  eye. 

And  slumber  settled  on  the  deep. 

And  silence  on  the  blast ; 
They  sank,  as  flowers  that  fold  to  sleep 

When  Bidtry  day  is  past 

O  Thou !  that  in  its  wildest  hour 
Didst  rule  the  tempest*8  mood, 

Send  thy  meek  spirit  forth  in  power, 
Soft  on  our  souls  to  brood  1 

Thou  that  didst  bow  the  billow's  pride 

Thy  mandate  to  fulfil  t 
Oh,  speak  to  passion's  raging  tide. 

Speak,  and  say,  "Peace,  he  sUUr 


EPITAPH 

OVKR  THS  ORATK  OF  TWO  BKOTHBUS,  A  CHILD 
AND  A  YOUTH. 

[  AmoDgit  the  numermu  friendi  Mn  Hemuii  wu  forftu- 
Date  enough  to  pouen  in  Scotland,  there  wai  one  to  whom 
•he  was  linked  by  bo  peculiar  a  bond  of  union,  and  whon 
anwearied  kindness  is  so  precious  an  inheritance  to  her  chil- 
dren, that  it  is  hoped  the  owner  of  a  name  so  dear  to  them, 
(though  it  be  a  part  of  her  nature  to  shrink  from  publicity,) 
win  forgive  its  being  introduced  into  these  pegei. 

This  invaluable  friend  was  Lady  Wedderbum,^  the  mother 
of  those  **two  brothers,  a  child  and  a  youth,'*  for  whose 
monument  Itfrs  Hemans  had  written  an  inscription,  which, 
with  its  simple  pathos,  has  doubtless  sunk  deep  into  the  heart 
of  many  a  mourner,  as  well  as  of  many  a  yet  rejoicing  parent, 
there  celled  upcm  to  remember  that  for  them,  too, 

"  Spaaks  the  gimtm, 
WhBN  God  hath  Mel'd  th*  fbant  of  hop*  He  gave." 

Into  tlie  gentle  heart,  which  has  found  relief  for  its  own 
sorrows  in  soothing  the  grieb  and  promoting  the  enjoyments 
of  others,  the  author  of  this  sacred  tribute  was  taken  with  a 
warmth  and  loving-kindness  which  extended  its  genial  influ- 
ence to  all  belonging  to  her ;  and  during  tbdr  stay  in  Edin- 
burgh, whither  they  proceeded  fitnn  Abboteford,  Mn  Hemans 
and  her  children  were  cherished  with  a  true  home  welcome 
at  the  house  of  Bit  David  Wedderbom.— ifeaMrfr,  p.  193.] 

Thou,  that  canst  gaze  upon  thine  own  fair  boy. 
And  hear  his  prayer's  low  murmur  at  thy  knee, 

And  o*er  his  slumber  bend  in  breathless  joy, 
Come  to  this  tomb  1 — ^it  hath  a  voice  for  thee  ! 


PMy!   Thou  art  blest— ask  Btrength  for  Borrow'a 

hour: 
Love,  deep  as  thine,  lays  here  its  broken  flower. 

Thou  that  art  gathering  from  the  smile  of  youth 

Thy  thousand  hopes,  rejoicing  to  behold 
All  theheart'sdepthsbefore  thee  bright  with  truth. 

All  the  mind's  treasuxes  silently  unfold, 
Lookonthistombl— for  thee,  too,Bpeak8 the  grave. 
Where  Qod  hath  seal'd  the  fount  of  hope  He  gave. 


MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTION. 

Eabth  1  guard  what  heite  we  lay  in  holy  trus^ 
That  which  hath  left  our  home  a  darken'd  place. 

Wanting  the  form,  the  smile,  now  veiled  with  dust. 
The  light  departed  with  our  loveliest  &ce. 

Yet  from  thy  bonds  our  sorrow's  hope  is  free— 

We  have  but  lent  the  beautifrd  to  thee. 

Butthou,Oheaven!keep,keepwhatrtoi«hafl*taken, 
And  with  our  treasure  keep  our  hearts  on  high ; 
The  spirit  meek,  and  yet  by  pain  unshaken. 
The  feith,  the  love,  the  lofty  constancy- 
Guide  us  where  these  are  with  our  sister  flown : 
They  wereof  Thee,  and  thouhastdaim'd  thineown ! 


1  Hm  ladj  of  sir  David  W«djlar1mni,  Bui.,  and  ristar  of  Um  lato 
TlnoantMS  Hampden.  Tha  moounant  on  wUeh  th*  llo«i  nr«  In- 
florlted,  la  at  GlToda,  In  Biumz,  near  Lord  Hanpdanli  tmlt.  This  as- 
•tilanl  ladjr  only  mrvlvad  Hta  Banana  a  few  yeara. 


THE  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA. 


Thou  art  sounding  on,  thou  mighty 

For  ever  and  the  same; 
The  ancient  rocks  yet  ring  to  thee — 

Those  thunders  naught  can  tame. 

Oh  I  many  a  glorious  voice  is  gone 
From  l^e  rich  bowers  of  earth. 

And  huah'd  is  many  a  lovely  one 
Of  moumfulnees  or  mirth. 

The  Dorian  flute  that  sigh'd  of  yore 

Along  the  wave,  is  still ; 
The  haxp  of  Judah  peals  no  more 

On  Zion's  awful  hilL 


And  Memnon's  lyre  hath  lost  the  chord 

That  breathed  the  mystic  tone ; 
And  the  songs  at  Home's  high  triumphs  poui'd 

Are  with  her  eagles  flown. 
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And  mute  the  Moorish  horn  that  rang 
O^er  stream  and  mountain  finee ; 

And  the  hymn  the  leagued  Gmsadera  sang 
Hath  died  m  Galilee. 

Bat  thoa  art  swelling  on,  thoa  deep ! 

Throogh  many  an  olden  clime, 
Thy  billowy  anthem,  ne'er  to  sleep 

Until  the  dose  of  time. 

Thoa  liftest  up  thy  solemn  voioe 

To  every  wind  and  sky. 
And  an  our  earth's  green  shores  rejoice 

In  that  one  harmony. 

It  fills  the  noontide's  calm  profound, 

The  sonset's  heaven  of  gold ; 
And  the  still  midnight  hears  the  sound. 

Even  as  first  it  roU'd. 

Let  there  be  silenoe,  deep  and  strange. 
Where  sceptred  cities  rose  I 

Tfum  speak'st  of  One  who  doth  not  change- 
So  may  our  hearts  repose. 


THE  CHILD  AND  DOYK 
•uoonrsj)  bt  cHAirrmsT's  trATvs  ow  labt  u>oma 

&C7B8SJUU 

Thou  art  a  thing  on  our  dreams  to  rise. 
Midst  the  echoes  of  long-lost  melodies. 
And  to  fling  bright  dew  from  the  morning  back. 
Fair  form  1  on  each  image  of  childhood's  track. 

Thou  art  a  thing  to  recall  the  hours 
When  the  loreof  our  souls  was  onleavesandflowers, 
When aworld  was  our ownin some  dimsweetgrove, 
And  treasure  untold  in  one  captive  dove. 

Are  they  gonel  can  we  think  it,  while  ^Aovart  there, 
Thou  joyous  child  with  the  clustering  hair  Y 
Is  it  not  spring  that  indeed  breathes  free 
And  fresh  o'er  each  thought,  while  we  gaze  on  theel 

No  t  never  more  may  we  smile  as  thou 
Sheddest  round  smiles  from  thy  sonny  brow; 
Yet  something  it  is,  in  our  hearts  to  shrine 
A  memory  of  beauty  undimm'd  as  thine — 

To  have  met  the  joy  of  thy  speaking  &oe, 
To  have  felt  the  spell  of  thy  breesy  grace, 


To  have  lingered  before  thee,  and  tum'd,  and  boms 
One  vision  away  of  the  cloudless  mom. 


A  DIBGE. 

[TIm  tiro  flitt  •taoai  of  this  dirgt  may  Iw  found  in  the 
lMtneMar**TlMSi«geof  YalendA;"  but  thqruv  mora  pw- 
tknlulj  worthj  of  tbo  iMdor'i  coiufdention,  u  haTing  bocn 
•deetod  far  InseripUon  on  tho  tablet  plaoad  aboTo  the  Tault 
btneatb  8t  Ann's  Cborcb,  Dublin,  nhen  tbo  ranaina  of  the 
author  npoae.] 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Young  spirit !  rest  thee  now  f 
Even  while  with  us  thy  footstep  trod, 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dust,  to  its  narrow  house  beneath  f 

Soul,  to  its  place  on  high  I — 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death. 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

Lone  are  the  paths,  and  sad  the  bowers^ 
Whence  thy  meek  smile  is  gone ; 

But  oh  1 — a  brighter  home  than  ours, 
In  heaven,  is  now  thine  own. 


SCENE  IN  A  DALECARLIAN  MINE. 


'Oht 


fcndyj  Mfvnftlyf  umm  twv  hm  luvMf 


dicMBlorMtarfU 


"  Hastb,  with  your  torches,  haste !  make  fireli^^t 
round!" —  [found  t 

They  speed,  they  press :  what  hath  the  miner 
Belie  or  treasure — giant  sword  of  old  f 
Gems  bedded  deep — rich  veins  of  burning  goldl 
— Not  so — ^the  dead.  Hie  dead !  An  awe-struck  band 
In  silence  gathering  round  the  silent  stand, 
Chain'd  by  one  feeling,  hushing  e'en  their  breath. 
Before  the  thing  that,  in  the  might  of  deaths 
Fearful,  yet  beautiful,  amidst  them  lay — 
A  sleeper,  dreaming  not ! — a  youth  with  hair 
Making  a  sunny  gleam  (how  sadly  fiur  !) 
0*er  his  cold  brow :  no  shadow  of  decay      [wore 
Had  touch'd  those  pale,  bright  features — ^yet  he 
A  mien  of  other  days^  a  garb  of  yore. 
Who  could  unfold  that  mystery  1  From  the  throng 
A  woman  wildly  broke ;  her  eye  was  dim. 
As  if  through  many  tears,  through  vigils  long. 
Through  weary  strainings : — all  had  been  for  him ' 
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Those  two  had  loved  1  And  there  he  lay,  the  dead, 
Li  his  youth's  flower— and  she,  the  liTing,  stood 
Withher  gray  hair,  whence  hue  and  gloss  had  fled — 
And  wasted  form,  and  cheek,  whose  flushing  blood 
Had  long  since  ebb'd — a  meeting  sad  and  strange ! 
— Oh  I  are  not  meetings  in  this  world  of  change 
Sadder  than  partings  oft  !    She  stood  there,  still, 
And  mute,  and  gazing — all  her  soul  to  flU 
With  the  loved  Sace  once  more — the  young,  &ir  fiu^ 
Midst  that  rude  cavern,  touch'd  with  sculpture's 

grace. 
By  torchlight  and  by  death :  until  at  last 
From  her  deep  heart  the  spirit  of  the  past 
Gush'd  in  low  broken  tones : — "And  there  thou 

art! 
And  thus  we  meet,  that  loved,  and  did  but  part 
As  for  a  few  brief  houza  t    My  Mend,  my  friend ! 
^'irst  love,  and  only  one  !    Is  this  the  end 
Of  hope  deferred,  youth  blighted !    Tet  thy  brow 
Still  wears  its  own  proud  beauty,  and  thy  cheek 
Smiles — ^how  unchanged  I — while  I,  the  worn,  and 

weak. 
And  faded — oh !  thou  wouldst  but  scorn  me  now. 
If  thou  oouldst  look  on  me ! — a  withered  leaf. 
Sealed — though  for  thy  sake — by  the  blast  of  grief ! 
Better  to  see  thee  thus  1    For  thou  didst  go 
Bearing  my  image  on  thy  heart,  I  know. 
Unto  the  dead.    My  Ulrio  I  through  the  night 
How  have  I  call'd  thee !    With  the  morning  light 
How  have  I  watch'd  for  thee  ! — wept^  wander'd, 

pray'd. 
Met  the  fierce  mountain-tempest,  undismay'd. 
In  search  of  thee  ! — ^bound  my  worn  life  to  one — 
One  torturing  hope  i    Now  let  me  die  I   'Tis  gone. 
Take  thy  betrothed ! "    And  on  his  breast  she  fell. 
Oh  1  sinoe  their  youth's  last  passionate  fiirewell. 
How  changed  in  aU  but  love ! — the  true,  the  strong, 
Joining  in  death  whom  life  had  parted  long  1 
They  had  one  grave—one  lonely  bridal-bed. 
No  Mend,  no  kinsman  there  a  tear  to  shed  1 
Sit  name  had  ceased — her  heart  outlived  each  tie. 
Once  more  to  look  on  that  dead  &ce,  and  die  1 


ENGLISH  SOLDIER'S  SONO  OF  MEMORY. 
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TO  TBB  Aim  or  "  AM  RBBflT,  AM  lUinN! 

Sxvo,  sing  in  memory  of  the  brave  departed. 

Let  song  and  wine  be  poured  I 
Pledge  to  their  fame,  the  free  and  fearless  hearted, 

Our  brethren  of  the  sword  t 


Oft  at  the  feaflt»  and  in  the  fight^  their  voices 

Have  mingled  with  our  own ; 
Fill  high  the  cup !  but  when  the  soul  rejoices, 

Fox^t  not  who  are  gone. 

They  that  stood  with  us,  midst  the  dead  and  dying, 

On  Albuera's  plain ; 
They  that  beside  us  cheerily  track'd  the  flying 

Far  o'er  the  hills  of  Spain ; 

They  that  amidstu^  when  the  sheUs  wereahowering 
From  old  Rodrigo's  waU,  [mg. 

The  rampart  scaled,  through  clouds  of  battle  tower- 
First,  first  at  Victoiys  call ; 

They  that  upheld  the  banners,  proudly  waving^ 
In  RoncesvaUes'  dell,  [laving — 

With  England's  blood  the  southern  vineyards 
Forget  not  how  they  fell  1 

Sing^  sing  in  memory  of  the  brave  departed. 

Let  song  and  wine  be  pour'd  1 
Fledge  to  their  fiune,  the  free  and  fearless  hearted. 

Our  brethren  of  the  sword  1 


HAUNTED  GROUND. 

"  And  lUgki,  wltlMl,  BMjr  b«  tht  lhlB«i  which  Mb« 
BMk  on  the  hMtft  Um  irrifht  which  tt  wvold  Slag 
AiU*  tot  tnt-At  may  b«  a  KNutd, 
A  loiM  of  miulo,  MiBmBr  are,  or  ipitiiff, 
A  flow«f    Uw  wliid-UM  osflao-whleh  ihan  wovad, 

Blrlklng  Um  akoWo  timla,  whanwlth  wa  ai«  dacUy  tawnd.'* 

Tes,  it  U  haunted,  this  quiet  scene. 
Fair  as  it  looks,  and  all  softly  green ; 
Tet  fear  not  thou — ^for  the  spell  is  thrown. 
And  the  might  of  the  shadow,  on  me  alone. 

Are  thy  thoughts  wandering  to  elves  and  fi^ys. 
And  spirits  that  dwell  where  the  water  plays  Y 
Oh  I  in  the  heart  there  are  stronger  powers^ 
That  sway,  though  viewless,  this  world  of  ours  1 

Have  I  not  lived  midst  these  lonely  dells, 
And  loved,  and  sorrow'd,  and  heard  forewells. 
And  leam'd  in  my  own  deep  soul  to  look. 
And  tremble  before  that  mysterious  book  t 

Have  I  not,  under  these  whispering  leaves, 
Woven  such  dreams  as  the  young  heart  weaves  t 
Shadows — ^yet  unto  which  life  seem'd  bound ; 
And  is  it  not — is  it  not  haunted  ground  I 
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Most  I  not  hear  what  thou  hearest  not, 
Troabling  the  air  of  the  Bozmy  spoti 
Ib  there  not  aomething  to  rouse  but  me, 
Told  by  the  rostUng  of  eveiy  treel 

Song  hath  been  here,  with  its  flow  of  thought; 
Love,  with  its  passionate  visions  fraught ; 
Beath,  breathing  stiUneas  and  sadness  round; 
And  is  it  not — is  it  not  haunted  ground  1 

Are  there  no  phantoms^  but  such  as  come 
By  night  from  the  darkness  that  wraps  the  tomb? 
A  sound,  a  soent^  or  a  whispering  breese, 
Can  summon  up  inig>i^'«r  fiur  than  these ! 

But  I  may  not  linger  amidst  them  here  t 
Lovely  they  are,  and  yet  things  to  fear ; 
Fusing  and  leaving  a  weight  behind, 
And  a  thrill  on  the  chords  of  the  stricken  mind. 

Away,  away  1— that  my  soul  may  soar 
As  a  free  bird  of  blue  skies  once  more  i 
Here  from  its  wing  it  may  never  cast  [past 

The  chain  by  those  spirits  brought  back  from  the 

Doubt  it  not — smile  not— but  go  thou,  too. 
Look  on  the  scenes  where  thy  childhood  grew — 
Where  thou  hast  prayed  at  thy  mother's  knee. 
Where  thou  hast  roved  with  thy  brethren  free ; 

Qo  thouy  when  life  unto  thee  is  changed. 
Friends  thou  hast  loved  as  thy  soul,  estranged; 
When  from  the  idols  thy  heart  hath  made, 
Thou  hast  seen  the  colours  of  gloiy  iade. 

Oh !  painfully  then,  by  the  wind's  low  sigh. 
By  the  voice  of  the  stream,  by  the  flower«up's  dye, 
By  a  thousand  tokens  of  si^t  and  sound. 
Thou  wilt  feel  thou  arttreading  on  hauntedground. 


THE  CHHiD  OF  THE  FORESTS. 

WBirrSH  AFTSft  XXADmO  TBS  MSMOrilS  OF 
JOBN  BDHTSB. 

[On  one  oeeMlon,  Mn  Hemsai  mm  aomewhat  hidl- 
cftNuly  dlMndmntod,  thfoogh  tho  mtdinm  of  a  Worth 
Amaiean  Sertae^  on  the  rabjaet  of  a  nlf-constltated  b«ro, 
whoM  hiitoiy  (which  raggwtod  her  Utile  poem, '*  The  ChOd  of 
the  Forala  "0  ahe  had  veed  with  nnquetUonlng  fidth  and  Uirety 
This  wae  the  ledoobtable  John  Dunn  Hontor, 
I  *^— itiwi—  mwt^^pA  th^  Indiane-4qr  whom 
he  npramted  hfaneilf  to  have  been  canied  awajr  In  difldhood 


— wm$  woited  op  Into  a  pburible  namthe,  admtaably  cal- 
culated to  exdte  the  ^ympathlei  of  Its  leadenL  But  bow  fitf 
it  waa  really  deeening  of  them,  maj  be  Judged  by  the  f<^ow- 
hig  ecKtmct  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  had  been  abnflaiij 
myitifled :— "  I  aend  yon  a  North  American  Bevtem,  whidi 
wflD  mortify  C.  and  yon  with  the  ead  intdUgence  that  John 
Hunter— even  our  own  John  Dunn— the  man  of  the  panther'a 
akin— the  adopted  of  the  Kauae-the  ihooter  with  the  lifle— 
no,  with  the  long  bow-4i,  I  bhuh  to  my  it,  neither  mora  nor 
leaa  than  an  fanpoetor ;  no  better  than  Pmlmanaiar ;  no,  no 
better  than  Ganaboo  heraeUl  After  this,  what  are  we  to 
believe  again?  Are  there  any  Loo  Cboo  Uanda?  Waa 
there  ever  any  Robinaon  Cnuoe  ?  la  there  any  Rammohnn 
Roy  ?  All  one'a  fidth  and  tniat  ia  ahaken  to  ita  ftrandationa. 
No  one  here  ^ympafhiaee  with  me  property  on  thia  annoyfng 
oeeaeion;  but  you,  I  think,  will  know  how  to  iM,  who  have 
been  quite  aa  much  devoted  to  Uiat  vile  John  Dunn  aa  nqr- 
eeH**— JToNoir,  pp.  9fM).] 

Is  not  thy  heart  fiur  off  amidst  the  woods, 
Where  the  red  Indian  lays  his  Other's  dust, 

And,  by  the  rushing  of  the  torrent  floods, 
To  the  Great  Spirit  bows  in  silent  trust  1 

Doth  not  thy  soul  o'ersweep  the  foaming  main. 

To  pour  itself  upon  the  wilds  again  1 

They  are  gone  forth,  the  desert's  warrior  rBe0, 
By  stonny  lakes  to  track  the  elk  and  roe ; 

But  where  art  thou,  the  swift  one  in  the  chase, 
With  thy  free  footstep  and  nnfiiiling  bow? 

Their  singing  shafts  have  reach'd  the  panther^s  lair. 

And  where  art  thou  T— thine  arrows  are  not  there. 

They  rest  beside  their  streams — ^the  spoil  is  won— 
They  hang  their  spears  upon  the  cypress  bough; 

The  night-fires  blaze,  the  hunter^s  woik  is  done— 
They  hear  the  tales  of  old — but  where  art  thouY 

The  night-fires  blaze  beneath  the  giant  pine. 

And  there  a  place  is  fill'd  that  once  was  thine. 

For  thou  art  mingling  with  the  city's  throng. 
And  thou  hast  thrown  thine  Indian  bow  aside; 

Child  of  the  forest^  I  thou  art  borne  along, 
E*en  as  ourselves,  by  life's  tempestuous  tide. 

But  will  this  be  1  and  canst  thou  here  find  rest  1 

Thou  hadst  thy  nurture  on  the  desert's  breast 

Comes  not  the  sound  of  torrents  to  thine  ear 
From  the  savannah  land,  the  land  of  streams  1 

Hear'st  thou  not  murmurs  which  none  else  may 
hear? 
Is  not  the  foreet's  shadow  on  thy  dreams  1 

They  call — ^wild  voices  call  thee  o'er  the  main. 

Back  to  thy  free  and  boundless  woods  again. 

Hearthemnot!  hearthemnot! — thou  canst  not  find 
In  the  fiur  wilderness  what  once  was  thine ! 
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Thou  hast  quaff'd  knowledge  from  the  founts  of 

mind. 
And  gathered  loftier  aims  and  hop^s  divine. 
Thou  knoVst  the  soaring  thought,  the  immortal 

strain — 
Seek  not  the  deserts  and  the  woods  again  I 


STANZAS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF    •    •    • 

In  the  full  tide  of  melody  and  mirth, 
While  joy's  bright  spirit  beams  from  every  eye, 

Forget  not  him,  whose  soul,  though  fled  from  earth. 
Seems  yet  to  speak  in  strains  that  cannot  die. 

Forget  him  not,  for  many  a  festal  hour, 
Charm'dby  those  strains,  for  us  has  lightly  flown: 

And  memory's  visions,  mingling  with  their  power. 
Wake  the  heart's  thrill  at  each  familiar  tona 

Blest  be  the  hatmomst,  whose  well-known  lays 
Revive  life's  moniing  dreams,  when  youth  is  fled. 

And,  fraught  with  images  of  other  days, 
Recall  the  loved,  the  absent^  and  the  dead. 

His  the  dear  art  whose  spells  awhile  renew 
Hope's  first  illusions  in  their  tenderest  bloom — 

Oh  I  what  were  life,  unless  such  moments  threw 
Bright  gleams,  "like  angel  visits," o'er  its  gloomi 


THE  VAUDOIS  VALLEYS. 

Yss  t.thou  hast  met  the  sun's  last  smile 
From  the  haunted  hills  of  Rome ; 

By  many  a  bright  .£gean  isle 
Thou  hast  seen  the  billows  foam. 

From  the  silence  of  the  Pyramid, 
Thou  hast  watch'd  the  solemn  flow 

Of  the  Nile,  that  with  its  waters  hid 
The  ancient  realm  below. 

Thy  heart  hath  bnm'd,  as  shepherds  sung 

Some  wild  and  warlike  strain. 
Where  the  Moorish  horn  once  proudly  rung 

Through  the  pealing  hills  of  Spain. 


>  See  Qult's  JbneorvAef  ommmv  ^  Mimntaint  qf  PUd- 
MMil,  for  an  intarattng  Moonnt  of  a  Sabbath-daj  unong  tba 
upper  Kgiona  of  the  Yandols.  The  inhabitante  of  theie  Pro- 
teitant  nOleyi,  who,  Uke  the  Swtas,  repair  with  their  flocki 


And  o'er  the  lonely  Gredan  streamv 
Thou  hast  heard  the  laurels  moan. 

With  a  sound  yet  muxmtiring  in  thy  dreama 
Of  the  g^oiy  that  is  gone. 

But  go  thou  to  the  pastoral  vales 

Of  the  Alpine  mountains  old. 
If  thou  wouldst  hear  immortal  tales 

By  the  wind's  deep  whispers  told  I 

Qo,  if  thou  lovest  the  soil  to  tread 

Where  man  hath  nobly  striven. 
And  life,  like  incense,  hath  been  shed. 

An  offering  unto  heaven. 

For  o'er  the  snows,  and  round  the  pines, 

Hath  swept  a  noble  flood ; 
The  nurture  of  the  peasant's  vines 

Hath  been  the  martyr^s  blood  f 

A  spirits  stronger  than  the  sword, 

And  loftier  than  despair. 
Through  all  the  heroic  region  pour'd, 

Breathes  in  the  generous  air. 

A  memory  clings  to  every  steep 

Of  long-enduring  fiiith, 
And  the  sounding  streams  g^ad  record  keep 

Of  courage  unto  death. 

Ask  of  the  peasant  ulkere  his  sires 

For  truth  and  fiieedom  bled  ! 
Ask,  where  were  lit  the  torturing  fiies, 

Where  lay  the  holy  dead  i 

And  he  will  tell  thee,  all  around, 

On  fount,  and  turf,  and  stone, 
Far  as  the  chamois'  foot  can  bound. 

Their  ashes  have  been  sown  1 

Qo,  when  the  Sabbath-bell  is  heard^ 

Up  through  the  wilds  to  floaty 
When  the  dark  old  woods  and  caves  are  stin^d 

To  gladness  by  the  note ; 

When  forth,  along  their  thousand  rills, 

The  mountain  people  come. 
Join  thou  their  worship  on  those  hills 

Of  glorious  martyrdom. 


and  herdi  to  the  mnmlk  of  tiie  hlDi  during  tha 

are  foDoind  thither  hy  their  paeton,  and  at  thai 

the  jBar  a— mhia  on  that  «cnd  day  to  wonMp  in  the 

open  air. 
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And  while  the  eong  of  praiee  ascends, 

And  while  the  torrent's  voice. 
Like  the  swell  of  many  an  organ,  blends. 

Then  let  thy  soul  rejoice. 

Rcjoloe,  that  hnman  hearts,  throng  scorn. 
Throng  shame,  through  death,  made  strong, 

Before  the  rocks  and  heavens  haye  borne 
Witness  of  Qod  so  long  1 


SONQ  OF  THE  SPANISH  WANDERER. 

PiLQBiM  1  oh  say,  hath  thy  cheek  been  fimn'd 
^y  the  sweet  winds  of  my  sunny  land  1 
KnoVBt  thou  the  sound  of  its  mountain  pines  1 
And  hast  thou  rested  beneath  its  vinesl 

Hast  thou  heard  the  music  still  wandering  by, 
A  thing  of  the  breezes,  in  Spain's  blue  sky. 
Floating  away  o'er  hill  and  heath. 
With  the  myrtle*s  whisper,  the  citron's  breath  1 

Then  say,  are  there  fiurer  vales  than  those 
Where  the  warbling  of  fountains  for  ever  flows  t 
Are  there  brighter  flowers  than  mine  own,  which 

wave 
O'er  Moorish  ruin  and  Christian  grave ) 

Osonahineandsongl  they  are  lying  fiur 
By  the  streams  that  look  to  the  western  star; 
My  heart  is  fainting  to  hear  once  more 
The  water-voices  of  that  sweet  shore. 

Many  were  they  that  have  died  for  thee, 
And  brave^  my  Spain  1  though  thou  art  not  free ; 
But  I  call  them  blest — ^they  have  rent  tkeir  chain — 
They  Bleep  in  thy  valleys,  my  sunny  Spain  1 


THE  CONTADINA. 


WKXTmr  FOR  A  PIGTUKX. 


Not  for  the  myrtle,  and  not  for  the  vine^ 
Though  its  grape,  like  a  gem,  be  the  sunbeam's 

shrine; 
And  not  for  the  rich  blue  heaven  that  showers 
Joy  on  thy  spirit^  like  light  on  the  flowers ; 
And  not  for  the  scent  of  the  citron  trees — 
Fair  peasant !  I  call  theo  not  blest  for  thae. 


Not  for  the  beauty  spread  over  thy  brow. 
Though  round  thee  a  gleam,  ss  of  spring,  it  throw; 
And  not  for  the  lustre  that  laug^  from  thine  eye^ 
Like  a  dark  stream's  flash  to  the  sunny  sky. 
Though  the  south  in  its  riches  naught  lovelier 


Fair  peasant  1  I  call  thee  not  blest  for  Cfteie. 

But  for  those  breathing  and  loving  things — 
For  the  boy's  fond  arm  that  around  thee  dings^ 
For  the  smiling  cheek  on  thy  lap  that  glows, 
In  the  peace  of  a  trusting  child's  repose — 
For  the  hearts  whose  home  is  thy  gentle  breast^ 
Oh !  richly  I  call  thee^  and  deeply  blest  I 


TROUBADOUR  SONG. 

The  wanior  cross'd  the  ocean's  foam 

For  the  stormy  fields  of  war ; 
The  nuud  was  left  in  a  smiling  home 

And  a  sunny  land  afiur. 

J7ii  voice  was  heard  where  javelin  showefo 

Pour'd  on  the  steel-clad  line ; 
Her  step  was  nudst  the  summer  flowers^ 

Her  seat  beneath  the  vine. 

His  shield  was  deft,  his  lance  was  riven. 
And  the  red  blood  stain'd  his  crest; 

While  she — ^the  gentlest  wind  of  heaven 
Might  scarcely  fim  her  breast  1 

Yet  a  thousand  arrows  pass'd  him  by, 
And  again  he  crossed  the  seas; 

But  she  had  died  as  roses  die 
That  perish  with  a 


As  roses  die,  when  the  blast  is  come 
For  an  things  bright  and  fiur : 

There  was  death  within  the  smiling  home- 
How  had  death  found  her  there) 


THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  DEEP.^ 

What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure  caves  and  oeDs^ 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious 


1  OrfginaOj  Introdnoed  in  the  **  Fonrt  fianetaaiy  < 
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Tale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-coloured  shells 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unreck'd  of,  and  in 
vain. 
Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea  1 
We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more  1   What  wealth 
omtold,  [lies  1 

Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness 
Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold. 
Won  ftrom  ten  thousand  royal  Ai^godes. — 
Sweep  o*er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  main ! 
Earth  claims  not  tkete  again. 

Tet  more,  the  depths  have  more  I    Thy  waves 
have  roU'd 
Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by  I 
Sand  hath  fill'd  up  the  palaces  of  old. 

Sea-weed  o*ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry. — 
Dash  o'er  them,  ocean  1  in  thy  scornful  play : 
Man  yields  them  to  decay. 

Yet  more  I  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more ! 

Highhearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast  I 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar, 

The  bottle-thunders  wiU  not  break  their  rest — 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave  I 
Give  bock  the  true  and  brave  1 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely  I — ^thoee  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long, 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless 
gloom, 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  midst  festal  song ! 
Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown — 
But  all  is  not  thine  own. 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down. 

Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 

O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery 

crown : 

Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  dead  1 

Earth  shallredaimherprecious  things  from  thee! — 

Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea  1 

[*'  The  only  pablie  mention  that  I  have  made  of  Un 
Hemani,"  layi  Mr  Montgomei7  of  Sheffield,  In  a  letter  ra- 
gardlng  her,  with  which  we  have  been  iavonred  by  that 
excellent  man  and  diitlngnlihed  poet,  **  wai  In  a  leriei  of 
lectoree  on  the  principal  Brf tlih  Poets,  deUvered  at  the  Royal 
Instttntton  from  ten  to  twelve  yean  ago.  In  one  of  theee, 
having  to  notice  veiy  briefly  the  *  Female  Poets/  I  nid, 
*  Un  Hemans,  in  many  of  her  lyrics,  has  struck  out  a  new 
and  attractive  style  of  mingling  the  picturesque  and  the  sen- 
timental with  such  grace  and  beauty  that,  in  her  best  pieces, 
she  Is  better  than  ahnoet  an^y  poet  of  either  sex  in  that 


sprightly,  yet  patbetio  vein,  which  she  has  cseRlBBd.*  I  |av« 
*  The  Treasurss  of  the  Deep '  as  an  example ;  and,  indeed,  I 
know  nothing  in  our  langusge— of  the  kind  and  the  chazaeter 
I  mean— <!ompaxable  with  it,  either  in  conception  or  execu- 
tfon,  fi>r  wealth  of  thought,  MUUj  of  dkrtkm,  and  com- 
manding address :— The  Ocean  summoned  to  give  an  account 
of  all  that  it  has  been  doing  throo^  six  thousand  years,  and 
the  answers  dictated  by  the  questfoner,  till  aU  the  eecrets  of 
tlie  abyss  axe  revealed  in  the  light  by  which  poetry  alone,  of 
the  purest  order,  can  discover  them  The  last  staaxa  Is  a 
crown  of  ^ory  to  the  perfect  whote.** 

We  beg  to  remind  the  author  of  "  The  World  before  the 
Fk)od,*'and  **  The  Pelican  Island,''that  the  lectures  to  wfakh 
he  allndei  have  never  been  published.  They  were  flatteringly 
suocessfhl,  both  when  delivered  at  the  It4yalInstitntion,and 
before  the  literary  societies  of  several  of  the  principal  provin- 
cial towns  of  England ;  and  could  not  &il  being  acceptable 
to  the  great  rsadbig  public,  as  the  recorded  opinions  concern- 
ing the  leading  poets  of  Great  Britain  of  past  and  present 
times,  deliberately  formed  by  one  of  their  own  number,  who 
has  himself  written  eo  much  and  eo  well,  and  irtw.  In  popu- 
larity as  a  lyrist,  has  no  superior  among  contempoiBriea.] 


BRINQ  FLOWEBa 

Bauro  flowers,  young  flowers,  for  the  festal  board. 
To  wreath  the  cup  ere  the  wine  is  poured  1 
Bring  flowers  1  they  are  springing  in  wood  and 

vale: 
Their  breath  floats  out  on  the  southern  gale. 
And  the  touch  of  the  sunbeam  hath  waked  the  rose^ 
To  deck  the  hall  where  the  bright  wine  flowL 

Bring  flowers  to  strew  in  the  oonqueror^s  path  I 
He  hath  shaken  thrones  with  his  stormy  wrath : 
He  comes  with  the  spoils  of  nations  back. 
The  vines  lie  crush'd  in  his  chariot's  tnck. 
The  turf  looks  red  where  he  won  the  day. 
Bring  flowers  to  die  in  the  conqueror^s  way ! 

Bring  flowers  to  the  captive's  lonely  cell ! 
They  have  tales  of  the  joyous  woods  to  tell — 
Of  the  free  blue  streams,  and  the  glowing  aky. 
And  the  bright  world  shut  from  his  languid  ^ye ; 
They  will  bear  him  a  thought  of  the  sunny  hours. 
And  the  dream  of  his  youth.   Bring  him  flowers, 
wild  flowers  1 

Bring  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  for  the  bride  to  wear ! 
They  were  bom  to  blush  in  her  shining  hair. 
She  is  leaving  the  home  of  her  childhood's  mirth. 
She  hath  bid  farewell  to  her  father^s  hearth. 
Her  place  is  now  by  another's  side. 
Bring  flowers  for  the  locks  of  the  &ir  young  bride ! 
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firing  flowen,  pale  flowers,  o*er  the  bier  to  ehed, 

A  crown  for  the  brow  of  the  early  dead  1 

For  this  through  its  leayee  hath  the  white  rose 

burst. 
For  this  in  the  woods  was  the  violet  nursed  ! 
Though  they  smile  in  Tain  for  what  onoe  vras  ours, 
Thej  are  love's  last  gift.    Bring  ye  flowers,  pole 

flowers  1 

Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  where  wo  kneel  in 

prayer — 
They  are  nature's  offering,  their  place  is  there  I 
They  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart. 
With  a  voice  of  promise  they  come  and  part» 
They  sleep  in  dust  through  the  wintry  hours. 
They  break  forth  in  glory.    Bring  flowery  bright 

flowers  1 


THE  CRUSADER'S  RETURN. 


InUtwaa 


Utti  bim  iMN, 

lBpl«MBM«lMf«» 

ehatfci  BBil  Hoibarat  hilr 
had  not  known  hv  eUkL" 


R»r,pilgrim,  restl  Thou'rt  from  the  Syrian  land, 

Thou'rt  frt>m  the  wildand  wondrous  East,  I  know 
By  the  long-withered  palm-branch  in  thy  hand. 

And  by  the  darkness  of  thy  sunburnt  brow. 
Alas  I  the  bri^t,  the  beautiful,  who  part 

So  foil  of  hope,  for  that  far  oounti/s  boume  1 
Alas  I  the  weary  and  the  changed  in  heart. 

And  dimm'd  in  aspect,  who  like  thee  return ! 

Thou'rt  faint— stay,  rest  thee  from  thy  toils  at  last : 
Through  the  high  chestnuts  lightly  plays  the 


The  stars  gleam  out,  the  Avt  hour  is  past. 
The  sailor's  hymn  hath  died  along  the  seas. 

Thou'rt  faint  and  worn— hear^st  thou  the  fountain 
welling 
By  the  gray  pillaiB  of  yon  ruin'd  shrine  ^ 

Seest  thou  the  dewy  grapes  before  thee  swelling? 
—He  that  hath  left  me  trained  that  loaded  vine  1 

He  was  a  child  when  thus  the  bower  he  wove, 
(Oh !  hath  a  day  fled  since  his  childhood's  timet) 

Thai  I  mig^t  sit  and  hear  the  sound  I  love. 
Beneath  its  shade— the  convent's  vespeiM^hime. 

And  sit  Cysm  there  !— for  he  was  gentle  ever. 
With  his  glad  voice  he  would  have  welcomed 
thee, 


And  brou^t  fresh  fruits  to  oool  thy  parch'd  lips' 
fever. 
There  in  his  place  thou'rt  resting — where  is  he  ? 

If  I  could  hear  that  laughing  voice  again. 

But  onoe  again  1    How  oft  it  wanders  by. 
In  the  still  hours,  like  some  remembered  strain. 

Troubling  the  heart  with  its  wild  melody  ! — 
Thou  hast  seen  much,  tired  pilgrim  1  hast  thou  seen 

In  that  far  land,  the  chosen  land  of  yore, 
A  youth — my  Quido — ^with  the  fiery  mien 

And  the  dark  eye  of  this  Italian  shore  Y 

The  dark,  dear,  lightning  eye  1    On  heaven  and 
earth 

It  smiled — as  if  man  were  not  dust  it  smiled! 
The  very  air  seem'd  kindling  with  his  mirth. 

And  I — ^my  heart  grew  young  before  my  child  i 
My  blessed  child  1 — I  had  but  him — yet  he 

Fill'd  all  my  home  even  with  o'erflowing  joy, 
Sweet  laughter,  and  wild  song,  and  footstep  free. 

Where  is  he  nowl — my  pride,  my  flower,  my 
boy  I 

His  sunny  childhood  melted  from  my  sight, 

like  a  spring  dew-drop.  Then  his  forehead  wore 
A  prouder  look — his  eye  a  keener  light : 

I  knew  these  woods  might  be  his  world  no  more ! 
He  loved  me — ^but  he  left  me  1    Thus  they  go 

Whom  we  have  reared,  watch'd,  bless'd,  too  much 
adored  1 
He  heard  the  trumpet  of  the  Red  Cross  blow. 

And  bounded  from  me  with  his  father^s  sword  t 

Thouweep'st — ^I  tremble!  Thou  hast  seen  theslain 

Pressing  a  bloody  turf— the  young  and  fair. 
With  their  pale  beauty  strewing  o'er  the  plain 

Where  hosts  have  met :  speak  1  answer  1 — ^was 
A«there1 
Oh  I  hath  his  smile  departed  1    Could  the  grave 

Shut  o'er  those  bursts  of  bright  and  tameless 
gleel 
No  !  I  shall  yet  behold  his  dark  locks  wave  I 

That  look  gives  hope — I  knew  it  could  not  be ! 

Still  weep'st  thou,  wandererl   Some  fond  mother's 
glance 

O'er  thee,  too,  brooded  in  thine  early  years — 
Think'st  thou  of  her,  whose  gentle  eye,  perchance. 

Bathed  all  thy  faded  hair  with  parting  tearsi 
Speak,  for  thy  tears  disturb  me  I — ^what  art  thou  t 

Why  dost  thou  hide  thy,  face,  yet  weeping  onf 
Look  up  I    Oh !  is  it — ^that  wan  cheek  and  brow  1— 

Is  it — alas  I  yet  joy  I — ^my  son,  my  son  \ 
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TUEKLA'S  SONG;  OR,  THE  VOICE  OF  A 

SPIRIT. 

mOM  TRX  OXHlfAir  OF  8CHILLSB. 

^  'TIs  not  merely 
The  baiBAn  tielng'i  prlda  ttaa*  peopte  ipaoe 
With  lUb  and  myitidBl  pradominADoe ; 
flbioa  likawlM  ft»r  Om  •trlcken  haiut  of  lo*e 
ThSi  Tlalbla  natara,  and  thli  oommoa  world, 
An  All  too  narrow.**— OounuooB*!  '*  Wallenitoln.'* 

[This  long  is  atld  to  hare  been  eompoeed  by  SchOIer  In 
aniwer  to  the  inquiries  of  a  IHend  reipecting  the  fate  of 
TTkdUa,  wfaoee  beautiful  character  is  withdrawn  fhnn  the 
tragedy  of  Wattenstein't  Death,  after  her  reaolatioB  to  Yidt 
the  graTe  of  her  lover  is  made  known.] 

AsK*8T  thou  my  homel — my  pathway  wouldst 
thou  know. 

When  from  thine  eye  my  floating  shadow  paaB*d? 
Was  not  my  work  fulfOl'd  and  dosed  below  ? 

Had  I  not  lived  and  loved  9    My  lot  was  cast 

Wonldst  thou  ask  where  the  nightingale  is  gone, 
That>  melting  into  song  her  soul  away,     [tone  1 

Gave  the  spring-breeze  what  witched  thee  in  its 
But  while  she  loved,  she  lived,  in  that  deep  lay ! 

Think*st  thou  my  heart  its  lost  one  hath  not  found  1 
Tes  I  we  are  one :  oh  I  trust  me,  we  have  met, 

Wherenaoght  again  may  part  what  love  hathbound, 
Where  fiills  no  tear,  and  whispers  no  regret 

There  shalt  thou  find  us,  there  with  us  be  blest, 
I^  as  our  love,  thy  love  is  pure  and  true  t 

There  dwells  my  &ther,^  sinless  and  at  rest, 
Where  the  fierce  murderer  may  no  more  pursue. 

And  weU  he  feels»  no  error  of  the  dust 

Drew  to  the  stars  of  heaven  his  mortal  ken ; 

There  it  is  with  us  even  as  is  our  trust — 
He  that  believes  is  near  the  holy  then. 

There  shall  each  feeling,  beautiful  and  high. 
Keep  the  sweet  promise  of  its  earthly  day. 

Oh !  fear  thou  not  to  dream  with  waking  eye ! 
There  lies  deep  meaning  oft  in  childish  play. 


THE  REVELLERa 

RiHO,  joyous  chords  1 — ^ring  out  again  ! 

A  swifter,  and  a  wilder  strain  ! 

They  are  here— the  £ur  &ce  and  the  careless  heart. 

And  stars  shall  wane  ere  the  mirthful  part 

But  I  met  a  dimly  mournful  glance, 
In  a  sudden  turn  of  the  flying  dance ; 
I  heard  the  tone  of  a  heavy  sigh 
In  a  pause  of  the  thrilling  melody  ! 

iWaltenitein. 


And  it  is  not  well  that  woe  should  bawathe 

On  the  bright  spring-flowers  of  the  festal  wreathl— 

Te  that  to  thought  or  to  grief  belong, 

Leave,  leave  t^e  hall  of  song  I 

Ring,  joyous  chords ! ^But  who  art  thtm 

With  the  shadowy  locks  o'er  thy  pale  young  blow. 
And  the  world  of  dreamy  gloom  that  lies 
In  the  misty  depths  of  thy  soft  dark  eyest 
Thouhastloved,fiurgirl!  tiiou  hast  loved  too  well! 
Thou  art  mourning  now  o*er  a  broken  spell ; 
Thou  hast  pour*d  thy  heart's  rioii  treasures  forth. 
And  art  unrepaid  for  their  priceless  worth  I 
Mourn  on  I — ^yet  come  thou  not  hare  the  while. 
It  is  but  a  pain  to  see  thee  smile  I 
There  is  not  a  tone  in  our  songs  for  thee — 
Home  with  thy  sorrows  flee ! 

Ring,  joyous  chords  I — ^ring  out  again ! 

But  what  dost  thou  with  the  revel's  train! 
A  silvery  voice  through  the  soft  air  floats, 
But  thou  hast  no  part  in  the  gladdening  notes ; 
There  are  bright  young  fiices.that  pass  thee  by. 
But  they  fix  no  glance  of  thy  wandering  eye  1 
Away !  there's  a  void  in  thy  yearning  breast. 
Thou  weary  man  !  wilt  thou  here  find  reet ! 
Away !  for  thy  thoughts  from  the  scene  have  fled. 
And  the  love  of  thy  spirit  is  with  the  dead : 
Thouart  but  more  lone  midst  thesounds  of  mirth — 
Back  to  thy  silent  hearth ! 

Ring,  joyous  chords ! — ^ring  forth  again ! 

A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain  1 

But  thou,  though  a  reckless  mien  be  thine^ 
And  thy  cup  be  crown'd  with  the  foaming  wine. 
By  the  fitful  bursts  of  thy  laughter  loud, 
Bythineeye'squick  flash  through  its  troubled  oloud, 
I  know  thee  !  it  is  but  the  wakeful  fear 
Of  a  haunted  bosom  that  brings  thee  here ! 
I  know  thee  ! — thou  fearest  the  solemn  nig^t^ 
With  her  pierdng  stars  and  her  deep  wind's  might ! 
There's  atone  in  hervoice  which  thou  fiBdnwooldak 

shim. 
For  it  asks  what  the  secret  soul  hath  done  1 
And  thou — ^there'sadarkweighton  thine — away{— 
Back  to  thy  home,  and  pray  t 

Ring,  joyous  chords ! — ^ring  out  again  t 

A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain  1 

And  bring  fresh  wreaths  I — we  will  banish  all 

Save  the  free  in  heart  from  our  festive  halL 

On  I  through  the  maze  of  the  fleet  dance,  on  I — 

But  where  are  the  young  and  the  lovely  gone  I 

Where  are  the  brows  with  the  Red  Booe  crown'd. 
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And  the  flouting  foniiBwithihebright  zoneboundl 
And  the  waving  locks  and  the  flying  feet. 
That  still  should  be  where  the  mirthful  meet? — 
They  are  gone— they  are  fled — ^they  are  parted  all: 
Alas !  the  forsaken  hall ! 


THE  CONQUEROR'S  SLEEP. 

Slkip  midst  thy  banners  furl'd ! 
Tea  1  thoa  art  there,  upon  thy  buckler  lyings 
With  the  soft  wind  unfelt  around  thee  sighing, 
Thoa  chief  of  hostSy  whose  trumpet  shakes  the 

world  I 
Sleep,  while  the  babe  sleeps  on  its  mother's  breast 
Ohl  strong  is  night— for  thou  too  art  at  rest  1 

StillnesB  hath  smooth'd  thy  brow, 
And  now  might  love  keep  timid  vigils  by  thee, 
Nowmightthe  foe  with  stealthyfootdrawni^  thee. 
Alike  unconscious  and  defencelees  thou  f 
Tread  lightly,  watchers  1    Now  the  field  is  won. 
Break  not  the  rest  of  nature*8  vreaiy  son  I 

Perchance  some  lovely  dream 
Back  from  the  stormy  fight  thy  soul  is  bearing, 
To  the  green  places  of  thy  boyish  daring. 
And  all  the  vrindings  of  thy  native  stream. 
Why,  this  were  joy  I    Upon  the  tented  plain, 
Dream  on,  thou  Conqueror ! — be  a  child  again ! 

But  thou  vrilt  wake  at  morn. 
With  thy  strong  passions  to  the  conflict  leaping, 
And  thy  dark  troubled  thoughts  all  earth  o'er- 

sweeping; 
So  wilt  thou  rise,  0  thou  of  woman  bom ! 
And  put  thy  terrors  on,  till  none  may  dare 
Look  upon  thee — ^the  tired  one,  slumbering  there ! 

Why,  so  the  pessant  sleeps 
Beneathhis  vine ! — andman  must  koeelbefore  thee, 
And  for  his  birthright  vainly  still  implore  thee  1 
Shalt  thou  be  stayed  because  thy  brother  weeps  1 — 
Wake  1  and  foiget  that  midst  a  dreaming  world, 
Thfltu  hast  lain  thus,  with  all  thy  banners  farVd  t 

1  A  bMotlfti]  qiriiig  In  the  woods  new  8t  Amph,  fonneriy 
eoTBvdinwitbachapd,  nowinzuinai  It  wni  dedicated  to  the 
Yirgfn,  and,  aooording  to  Pennant,  mnch  the  retort  of  pUgrlmi. 

[Tboee  who  only  know  the  nei^bourhood  of  8t  Anph 
from  tmveDing  along  tte  14ghwayi,  can  be  little  awaie  how 
much  dellghMd  eoeoeij  Is  attainable  within  walks  of  two  or 
three  miln'  distance  from  Mrs  Hemans's  residence.  The 
pladd  beauty  of  the  Clwyd,  and  the  wflder  graces  of  the 
sister  stream,  the  Elwy,  partlcnlariy  In  the  Tidnity  of  '*  Onr 
Lady's  Well,**  and  the  interesting  rocks  and  caves  at  Cefn, 


Foiget  that  theu,  even  thou. 
Hast  feebly  shiver'd  when  the  wind  pess'd  o*er  thee^ 
And  sunk  to  rest  upon  the  earth  which  bore  thee, 
And  felt  the  nightdew  chill  thy  fevered  brow ! 
Wake  with  the  trumpet^  with  the  spear  press  on  !~- 
Yet  shall  the  dust  take  home  its  mortal  son. 


OUR  LADTS  WELL.1 

Founr  of  the  woods !  thou  art  hid  no  more 
FVom  heaven's  clear  eye,  as  in  time  of  yore. 
For  the  roof  hath  sunk  from  thy  mossy  walls, 
And  the  sun's  free  glance  on  thy  slumber  fiJls ; 
And  the  dim  tree-shadows  across  thee  pass, 
As  the  boughs  are  sway'd  o'er  thy  silveiy  glass ; 
And  the  reddening  leaves  to  thy  breast  are  blown. 
When  the  autunm  vmid  hath  a  stormy  tone ; 
And  thy  bubbles  rise  to  the  flawl^ing  rain — 
Bright  Fount  f  thou  art  nature's  own  again  ! 

Fount  of  the  vale  !  thou  art  sought  no  more 
By  the  pilgrim's  foot>  as  in  time  of  yore. 
When  he  came  from  afiur,  his  beads  to  tell. 
And  to  chant  his  hymn  at  Our  Lady's  WelL 
There  is  heard  no  Ave  through  thy  bowers, 
Thon  art  gleaming  lone  midst  thy  water-flowers ! 
But  the  herd  may  drink  from  thy  gushing  wave, 
And  there  may  the  reaper  his  forehead  lave. 
And  the  woodman  seeks  thee  not  in  vain — 
Bright  Fount !  thou  art  nature's  own  again  ! 

Fount  of  the  Virgin's  ruin'd  shrine  I 

A  voice  that  speaks  of  the  past  is  thine  I 

It  mingles  the  tone  of  a  thoughtful  sigh 

With  the  notes  that  ring  through  the  laughing  sky ; 

Midst  the  mirthfrd  song  of  the  summer  bird. 

And  the  sound  of  the  breeze,  it  will  yet  be  heard! — 

Why  is  it  that  thus  we  may  gaze  on  thee, 

To  the  brilliant  sunshine  sparkling  free  1 

'Tis  that  all  on  earth  is  of  Time**  domain — 

He  hath  made  thee  nature's  own  again  I 

Fount  of  the  cbii^l  with  ages  gray ! 
Thou  art  springing  freshly  amidst  decay; 

are  little  known  to  generel  tourists ;  thoogfa,  by  the  loters  of 
her  poetiy,  it  will  be  vsmerobered  how  sweetly  she  has 
apostrophised  the 

"  Fonnt  ofth*  diBpd  i*ltlii«M  pay  I " 

and  how  tenderly,  amid  fitf  different  scenes,  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  the 

"  OSmMeo  rlw  with  dow  mule  gUlaff. 

By  pulonl  hUb.  «ld  woods,  and  nda'd  tomna* 

-CSoomt  to  Ite  U««r  Ohrytf.) 

—M«moir,  p.  8S-&1 
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Thj  liteB  are  dosed,  and  thj  cnm  Ees  low. 
And  the  diaogefol  hoan  famtbe  o*er  thee  now. 
Yet  if  at  thine  altar  one  holy  thoo^t 
In  man's  deep  qurit  of  old  hath  wroo^; 
If  peace  to  the  monmer  hath  here  been  gtten. 
Or  prayer,  from  a  cfaasten'd  heart,  to  heaven — 
Be  the  ^Kit  still  hallowed  while  Time  shall  ieign» 
Who  hath  made  thee  natore*8  own  again ! 


f 


THE  PABTINO  OF  SUMMER. 


Thou'bt  bearing  henoe  thy 

Olad  snmmer,  fine  thee  well ! 
Thon'rt  singing  thy  last  melodiea 

In  erery  wood  and  delL 

But  ere  the  golden  snnaet 

Of  thy  latest  lingering  day. 
Oh  !  tell  me»  o'er  this  checkered  earth. 

How  hast  thou  paaa'd  away  Y 

Bristly,  sweet  Summer !  brightly 

Thine  honza  hare  floated  by. 
To  the  joyooa  birds  of  the  woodland  boia^i% 

The  nmgeiB  of  the  sky; 

And  bristly  in  the  forests. 
To  the  w3d  deer  wandering  free; 

And  bristly,  'midst  the  garden  flowers^ 
To  the  happy  mnrmnring  bee : 

Bat  how  to  human  bosoms, 

With  aQ  their  hopes  and  toun, 
And  thoughts  that  make  them  eagle-wings. 

To  pierce  the  unborn  years  Y 

Sweet  Summer  I  to  the  captive 
Thou  hast  flown  in  burning  dreams 

Of  the  woods,  with  all  their  whispering  leavesy 
And  the  blue  rejoicing  streams ; — 

To  the  wasted  and  the  weary 

On  the  bed  of  nckness  bound. 
In  swift  delirious  fimtameH, 

That  changed  with  every  sound; — 

To  the  sailor  on  the  biUows, 

In  longings,  wild  and  vain. 
For  the  gnahing  founts  and  breezy  luHn^ 

And  the  homes  of  earth  again  I 

And  unto  me,  ^ad  Summer  t 
How  hast  thou  flown  to  met 


JTy  dwnleaB  IbolBtep  nam^  halh  kept 
From  thy  haanfes  of  aong  and  f^ee. 

Thou  hast  flown  in  wayward  visioiifl^ 

In  memories  of  the  dead — 
In  ahadowB  from  a  troubled  hearty 

O^er  thy  sonny  pathway  ahed : 

In  brief  and  sadden  strivings 

To  fling  a  weie^  aside— 
Midst  these  thy  melodiea  have  ecasod. 

And  an  thy  foaea  died. 

Batohl  thoa  gentle  Sommer ! 

If  I  greet  thy  flowers  onee  more^ 
Bring  me  again  the  bucyyaney 

Wherewith  my  sool  shoold  soar ! 

Qive  me  to  hail  thy  sunshine 

'inth  aong  and  spirit  free ; 
Or  in  a  purer  air  than  this 

May  that  next  meeting  be ! 


THE  SONGS  OF  OUB  FATHERS. 


forth* 


Sevo  them  upon  the  sonny  laDa, 

When  days  are  long  and  bright^ 
And  the  blue  gleam  of  shioing  rills 

Is  loveliest  to  the  si^t  1 
Sing  them  along  the  misty  moor. 

Where  ancient  hunten  roved. 
And  swell  them  through  the  totrcnt^ 

The  songi  our  frthers  loved  I — 


The  songs  their  souls  r^ced  to  hear 

When  harps  were  in  the  hall. 
And  each  proud  note  made  lance  and  spear 

Thrin  on  the  bannered  wall : 
The  songa  that  through  our  valleyv  gieen. 

Sent  on  from  age  to  age. 
Like  his  own  river's  voice,  have  been 

The  peaaant^s  heriti^ 

The  reaper  sings  them  when  the  vale 

Is  fill'd  with  plumy  sheaves ; 
The  woodman,  by  the  starli^t  palei, 

Cheered  homeward  through  the  leaves^ 
And  unto  them  the  glandng  oan 

A  joyous  measure  keep, 
Where  the  dark  rocks  that  crest  ofor  shorea 

Daah  back  the  foaming  deep. 
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So  let  it  be  1  a  li^^t  they  ahed    * 

O'er  each  old  fount  and  groye ; 
A  memory  of  the  gentle  dead, 

A  lingering  Bpell  of  love. 
Murmuring  the  names  of  mighty  men, 

They  bid  our  streams  roll  on. 
And  link  high  thoughts  to  erery  glen 

Where  valiant  deeds  were  done. 

Teach  them  your  children  round  the  hearth, 

When  evening  fires  bum  clear. 
And  in  the  fields  of  harvest  mirth. 

And  on  the  hills  of  deer. 
So  shall  each  unfoigotten  word, 

When  far  those  loved  ones  roam. 
Call  back  the  hearts  which  once  it  stin^d. 

To  childhood's  holy  home. 

The  green  woods  of  their  native  land 

Shall  whisper  in  the  strain. 
The  voices  of  their  household  band 

Shall  breathe  their  names  again ; 
The  heathery  heights  in  vision  rise, 

Where,  like  the  stag,  they  roved. 
Sing  to  your  sons  those  mdodies. 

The  songs  your  fiithera  loved  I 


THE  WORLD  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

Comb,  while  in  freshness  and  dew  it  lies, 
To  the  world  that  is  under  the  free  blue'skies  I 
Leave  ye  man's  home,  and  forget  hia  care — 
There  breathes  no  sigh  on  the  dayspring^s  air. 

Come  to  the  woods,  in  whose  mossy  dells 
A  lights  an  made  for  the  poet  dwells— 
A  light>  coloured  sofUy  by  tender  leaves. 
Whence  the  primrose  a  mellower  glow  receives. 

The  stock-dove  is  there  in  the  beechen  tree. 
And  the  lulling  tone  of  the  honey-bee ; 
And  the  voice  of  cool  waters  midst  feathery  fern. 
Shedding  sweet  sounds  from  some  hidden  urn. 

There  is  life,  there  is  youth,  there  is  tameless 
mirth,  [birth; 

Where  the  streams^  with  the  lilies  they  wear,  have 
There  is  peace  where  the  aldexB  are  wlnqpering  low: 
Come  frx>m  man's  dwellings  with  all  their  woe  I 

• 
Tea  1  we  will  come — ^we  will  leave  behind 
The  homes  and  the  sorrows  of  human  kind. 
It  is  well  to  rove  where  the  river  leads 
Its  bright  blue  vein  along  sunny  meads : 


It  is  well  through  the  rich  wild  woods  to  go. 
And  to  pierce  the  haunts  of  the  fiiwn  and  doe ; 
And  to  hear  the  gushing  of  gentle  springs^ 
When  the  heart  hasbeeafretted  by  worldly  stings; 

And  to  watch  the  colours  that  flit  and  poa^ 
With  insect-wings,  through  the  wavy  grass ; 
And  the  silveiy  gleams  o'er  the  ash-tree's  bark. 
Borne  in  with  a  breeze  through  the  folisge  dark. 

Joyous  and  far  shall  our  wanderings  be. 
As  the  flight  of  birds  o'er  the  glittering  sea : 
To  the  woods,  to  the  dingles  where  violets  blow. 
We  will  bear  no  memory  of  earthly  woe. 

But  if,  by  the  forest-brook,  we  meet 
A  line  like  the  pathway  of  former  fact ; 
If,  midst  the  hills,  in  some  lonely  spot^ 
We  reach  the  gray  ruins  of  tower  or  cot ; — 

If  the  cell,  where  a  hermit  of  old  hath  pra/d, 
lift  up  its  cross  through  the  solenm  shade ; 
Or  if  some  nook,  where  the  wild  flowers  wave, 
Bear  token  sad  of  a  mortal  grave, — 

Doubt  not  but  there  will  our  steps  be  stay'd. 
There  our  quick  spirits  awhile  dela/d ; 
There  will  thought  fix  our  impatient  eyee^ 
And  win  back  our  hearts  to  their  sympathies. 

For  what  though  the  mountains  and  skies  be  &ir, 
Steep'd  in  soft  hues  of  the  summer  air  1 
'Tis  the  soul  of  man,  by  its  hopes  and  dreams, 
That  lights  up  all  nature  with  living  gleams. 

Where  it  hath  suiBTer^d  and  nobly  striven. 
Where  it  hath  poured  forth  its  vows  to  heaven ; 
Where  to  repose  it  hath  brightly  pass'd. 
O'er  this  green  earth  there  is  glory  cast 

And  by  that  soul,  midst  groves  and  rills, 
And  flocks  that  feed  on  a  thousand  hills. 
Birds  of  the  forest,  and  flowers  of  the  sod. 
We,  only  ve,  may  be  link'd  to  Qod  I 


KINDRED  HEARTSw 

Oh  t  ask  not,  hope  thou  not  too  much 

Of  sympathy  below  I 
Few  are  the  hearts  whence  one  same  touch 

Bids  the  sweet  fountains  flow—' 
Few,  and  by  stUl  conflicting  powers 

Forbidden  here  to  meet : 
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Such  tiflB  would  make  tlik  life  of  onn 
Too  fitir  for  aught  bo  fleet 

It  may  be  that  thy  brother's  eye 

Sees  not  as  thine,  which  turns 
In  such  deep  reyerenoe  to  the  sky. 

Where  the  rich  sunset  bums : 
It  may  be  that  the  breath  of  spring, 

Bom  amidst  Tiolets  lone, 
A  rapture  o'er  thy  soul  can  bring — 

A  dream,  to  his  unknown. 

The  tune  that  speaks  of  other  times — 

A  soiTOwful  delight  1 
The  melody  of  distant  chimes, 

The  sound  of  waves  by  night, 
The  wind  that>  with  so  many  a  tone, 

Some  chord  within  can  thrill, — 
These  may  have  language  all  thine  own. 

To  him  a  mystery  still. 

Yet  scorn  thou  not,  for  this,  the  true 

And  steadfiist  love  of  years ; 
The  kindly,  that  from  childhood  grew. 

The  fidthfiil  to  thy  tears  I 
If  there  be  one  that  o'er  the  dead 

Hath  in  thy  grief  borne  part. 
And  watch'd  through  sickness  by  thy  bed,- 

Gall  hit  a  kindred  heart  I 

But  for  those  bonds  all  perfect  made. 

Wherein  bright  spirits  blend. 
Like  sister  flowers  of  one  sweet  shade 

With  the  same  breeze  that  bend — 
For  that  fuU  bliss  of  thought  allied 

Never  to  mortals  given. 
Oh  t  lay  thy  lovely  dreams  aside. 

Or  lift  tham  unto  heaven. 


THE  TRAVELLER  AT  THE  SOURCE  OF 

THE  NILE. 

In  sunset's  lights  o'er  Afirio  thrown, 

A  wanderer  proudly  stood 
Beside  the  well-spring,  deep  and  lone. 

Of  Egypt's  awftd  flood— 

^  Bnioe'f  mingled  feeUngB  on  airlfjng  at  the  eoniee  of  the 
KOe,  ■!•  that  portmjed  by  him :— **  I  wm,  at  that  nrj  mo- 
ment, fai  poeiMilon  of  whiAhadformany  jmn  been  the  prind- 
pal  objeetof  my  ambition  and  wiihei;  Indifferenoe,  whldi,  from 
IhtoiQalinllnnity  of  human  natoxe,  folIowR,atleaitfbratime, 
wwBphf  eiQoyment,  liad  taken  place  of  It.   Themanhandthe 


The  cradle  of 'that  mighty  buth, 
So  long  a  hidden  thing  to  earth  I 

He  heard  its  life's  first  murmuring  sound, 

A  low  mysterious  tone — 
A  music  Boug^t^  but  never  found 

By  kings  and  warriors  gone. 
He  listen'd — and  his  heart  beat  high : 
That  was  the  song  of  victoiy  I 

The  rapture  of  a  conqueror's  mood 
Rush'd  burning  through  his  tnme, — 

The  depths  of  that  green  solitude 
Its  torrents  could  not  tame; 

Though  stillness  lay,  with  eve's  last  smile. 

Round  those  far  fountains  of  the  Nile. 

Night  came  with  stars.    Across  his  soul 

There  swept  a  sudden  change : 
E'en  at  the  pilgrim's  glorious  goal, 

A  shadow  dark  and  strange 
Breathed  from  the  thought^  so  swift  to  fiill 
O'er  triumph's  hour — and  w  thit  aUt^ 

No  more  than  this !    What  seem'd  it  now 

First  by  that  spring  to  standi 
A  thousand  streams  of  lovelier  flow 

Bathed  his  own  mountain-land  1 
Whence,  fiir  o'er  waste  and  ocean  track. 
Their  wild,  sweet  voices,  call'd  him  back. 

They  call'd  him  back  to  many  a  glade^ 

His  childhood's  haunt  of  play. 
Where  brightly  through  the  beechen  shade 

Their  waters  glanced  away ; 
They  call'd  him,  with  their  sounding  waves, 
Back  to  his  father^s  hills  and  graves. 

But,  darkly  mingling  -^th  the  thought 

Of  each  fiimiliar  scene, 
Rose  up  a  fearful  vision,  fraught 

T^th  all  that  lay  between — 
The  Arab's  lance,  the  desert's  gloom, 
The  whirling  sands,  the  red  simoom  I 

Where  was  the  glow  of  power  and  pride  t 

The  spirit  bom  to  roemt 
His  alter'd  heart  within  him  died 

With  yearnings  for  his  home  I 

fountains  of  the  Nile,  upon  oompariton  with  the  riie  of  many  of 
oar  riven,  became  now  a  trifling  ol(|eot  in  my  tight  InoMm- 
bered  thatmagnifloent  eoene  In  my  own  native  oonntiy,  wtaaro 
the  Tweed,  Clyde,  and  Annan,  riae  hi  one  hOL  I  began.  In 
my  lorrow,  to  treat  the  inquiiy  about  the  iooroe  of  the  NUe  aa 
a  violent  effort  of  a  dittempved  fancy.** 
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AJl  yainly  Btruggling  to  represB 
That  gush  of  painful  tendemesB. 

He  wept  I    The  stars  of  Afric's  heaven 

Beheld  his  bursting  tears, 
E*en  on  that  spot  where  £&te  had  given 

The  meed  of  toiling  years  ! — 
0  Happiness  !  how  &r  we  flee 
Thine  own  sweet  paths  in  search  of  thee  ! 


CASJlBIASCAJ 

Thb  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck 
Whence  all  but  he  had  fled ; 

The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck 
Shone  round  him  o*er  the  dead. 

Tet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood. 
As  bom  to  rule  the  storm — 

A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 
A  proud,  though  child-like  form. 

The  flames  roll*d  on — ^he  would  not  go 
Without  his  £&ther^s  word ; 

That  father,  &int  in  death  below. 
His  voice  no  longer  heard. 

He  call'd  aloud : — '*  Say,  &ther !  say 

If  yet  my  task  is  done !" 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 

Unconscious  of  his  son. 


« 


Speak,  fiither  i"  once  again  he  cried, 
"  If  I  may  yet  be  gone  I" 
And  but  the  booming  shots  replied. 
And  fiist  the  flames  roll'd  on. 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath. 

And  in  his  waving  hair. 
And  look*d  from  that  lone  post  of  deoth 

In  still  yet  brave  despair ; 

And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud, 

"My  father  I  must  I  stayr 
While  o'er  him  fast,  through  sail  and  shroud, 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

They  wrapt  the  ship  in  splendour  wild. 
They  caught  the  flag  on  high, 

1  Toong  GuabUincB,  a  boy  ahout  tbIrtMn  jean  old, 
•oo  to  the  Admiral  of  tbe  Orient,  nnnaliied  at  hto  poet 
(fn  tbe  Battle  of  tbe  Nile)  after  the  ship  bad  taken  flrb, 
and  all  the  guos  had  been  abandoned ;  and  periehed  In  tbe 


And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child 
Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

There  came  a  burst  of  thunder-sound — 

The  boy — oh  !  where  was  he  1 
Ask  of  the  winds  that  fiur  around 

With  fragments  strew'd  the  sea  ! — 
« 
With  mast,  and  helm,  and  pennon  fair. 

That  well  had  borne  their  part ; 
But  the  noblest  thing  which  perish'd  there 

Was  that  young  fidthful  heart ! 


THE  DLAI.  OF  FLOWEES.* 

'TwAS  a  lovely  thought  to  mark  the  hours, 

As  they  floated  in  light  away. 
By  the  opening  and  the  folding  flowers, 

That  laugh  to  the  summer's  day. 

Thus  had  each  moment  its  own  rich  hue^ 

And  its  graceful  cup  and  bell. 
In  whose  coloured  vase  might  sleep  the  dew, 

Like  a  pearl  in  an  ocean-shell. 

To  such  sweet  signs  might  the  time  have  flow'd 

In  a  golden  current  on, 
Ere  teom  the  garden,  man's  first  abode. 

The  glorious  guests  were  gone. 

So  might  the  days  have  been  brightly  told — 
Those  days  of  song  and  dreams — 

When  shepherds  gathered  their  flocks  of  old 
By  the  blue  Arcadian  streams. 

So  in  those  isles  of  delight,  that  rest 

Far  off  in  a  breezelees  main. 
Which  many  a  bark,  with  a  weary  quest, 

Has  sought,  but  still  in  vain. 

Tet  is  not  life,  in  its  real  flight, 

Mark'd  thus — even  thus — on  earth, 

By  the  closing  of  one  hope's  delight. 
And  another^s  gentle  birth  ? 

Oh  I  let  us  live,  so  that  flower  by  flower, 

Shutting  in  turn,  may  leave 
A  lingerer  still  for  the  sunset  hour, 

A  charm  for  the  shaded  eve. 

eiploelon  of  tbe  vead,  when  the  flames  bad  reached  the  powder. 
■  This  dial  was,  I  believe,  formed  by  Llnnsnia,  and  vataket] 
the  boon  by  tbe  opening  and  closing,  at  regular  interrab,  ot 
the  flowers  arranged  in  it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
OUR  DAILY  PATHS.1 


"  Ha^iM  AaU  piwaU  agilBil  M,  or  dlilub 
Oar  ehMrfltl  ftlth  UMft  an  which  «•  tobold 
IiMlofbkfltBA"  Wc 


Thesb's  beauty  all  around  our  pathsy  if  but  our 

watchful  eyee 
Can  traoe  it  midst  familiar  things,  and  through 

their  lowly  guise ; 
We  may  find  it  where  a  hedgerow  showen  its 

blossoms  o'er  our  way. 
Or  a  cottage  window  sparkles  forth  in  the  last  red 

light  of  day. 

We  may  find  it  when  a  spring  shines  dear  beneath 

an  aged  tree. 
With  the  foxgloTO  0''er  the  water^s  glass,  borne 

downwards  by  the  bee ; 
Or  whero  a  swift  and  sunny  gleam  on  the  birchen 

stems  is  thrown. 
As  a  soft  wind  playing  parts  the  leaves,  in  o(^»es 

green  and  lone. 

We  may  find  it  in  the  winter  booghfl^  as  they  cross 

the  oold  blue  sky. 
While  soft  on  icy  pool  and  stream  their  pencil'd 

shadows  lie. 
When  we  look  upon  their  tnMseiy,  by  the  fiuxy 

frost-work  bound. 
Whence  the  flitting  redbreast  shakes  a  shower  of 

crystals  to  Uie  ground. 

Yes  !  beauty  dwells  in  aH  our  paths— but  sorrow 
too  is  thero: 

How  oft  some  doud  within  us  dims  the  bright> 
still  summer  air  1 

When  we  carry  our  sick  hearts  abroad  amidst  the 
joyous  things, 

That  through  the  leafy  places  glance  on  many- 
coloured  wingiB, 

&  This  ItttI*  poem  derlTM  an  addiUoDAl  inttraftftom  being 
tJBttOntfij  HMxdatod  with  a  nama  no  Um  diiUnguIahod  than 
that  of  the  teto  Mr  Dngald  Stewart  The  admiration  be  al- 
WBja  e»|iieMed  Cor  Mra  Hemaaali  poetiy,  wae  mlng^  with 
regret  that  ihe  eo  genenJly  made  dioioe  of  meiandioly  eub- 
Jecte ;  and  on  one  ooeaiion,  be  sent  her,  throng^  a  mntoal 
fHend,  a  meemge  eoggeitive  of  hii  wish  that  she  woold  em> 
pkqr  her  fine  talents  in  giving  more  oonsolatoiy  views  of  the 
wajB  of  Providenoe,  thus  inAuing  comfort  and  cheer  into 
the  boeoms  of  her  readers,  in  a  wpMi  of  Christian  phikieopby, 
which,  be  thought,  would  be  more  consonant  with  the  pious 
mind  and  loving  heart  displayed  in  evoyline  she  wrote,  than 
dwdling  on  what  was  painfkd  and  depressing,  however  beao- 
tiftilly  and  toachingly  such  subjects  might  be  treated  at  This 
message  was  faithfully  transmitted,  and  almost  by  return  of 
poet,  Mrs  Hemans  (who  was  then  residing  in  Wales)  sent  to 


With  shadows  from  the  past  we  fiU  the  happy 

woodland  shades, 
And  a  mournful  memory  of  the  dead  is  with  us 

in  the  glades ; 
And  our  dream-like  fimdes  lend  the  wind  an  echo's 

plaintive  tone 
Of  voices,  and  of  melodies  and  of  silvery  laughter 

gone. 

But  aro  we  free  to  do  even  thus — to  wander  as 

we  will. 
Bearing  sad  visions  through  the  grove,  and  o'er 

the  breezy  hiU  t 
No  1  in  our  daily  paths  lie  oaros^  that  ofttimes  bind 

us&st. 
While  from  their  narrow  round  we  see  the  golden 

day  fleet  past 

They  hold  us  from  the  woodlark's  haants,  and 
violet  dingles,  back. 

And  from  all  the  lovely  sounds  and  gleams  in  the 
shining  river^s  track ; 

They  bar  us  from  our  heritage  of  spring-time,  hope, 
and  mirth. 

And  weigh  ourburden'd  spirits  down  with  the  cum- 
bering dust  of  earth. 

Tet  should  this  bel  Too  much,  too  soon,  despond- 

ingly  we  yield ! 
A  better  lesson  we  are  taught  by  the  lilies  of  the 

field  1 
A  sweeter  by  the  birds  of  heaven — ^which  tell  us, 

in  their  flight, 
Of  One  that  through  the  desert  air  for  ever  guides 

them  right. 

Shall  not  this  knowledge  calm  our  hearts^  and  bid 

vain  conflicts  cease  1 
Ay,  when  they  oonmiune  with  themselves  in  holy 

hours  of  peaoe^ 

the  kind  friend  to  whom  It  had  been  fbrwarded,  the  poem  of 
<«  Oar  Dally  Paths,"  requasthig  it  might  be  given  to  Mr 
Stewart,  with  an  aasunmoe  of  her  gntitude  for  the  interest 
.  he  took  in  her  writings,  and  aOegfaig  as  the  reason  of  the 
moumftal  strain  which  pervaded  them,  '*  that  a  doad  hong 
over  her  lifo  wliieh  she  ooaU  not  always  rise  above.** 

The  letter  reached  Mr  Stewart  Just  as  he  was  stepping  into 
the  carriage,  to  leave  his  country  rseidence  (Kinnoil  House, 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton)  for  Bdinbuigli— the 
last  Ume,  ahMl  his  pswence  was  ever  to  gladden  that  happy 
home,  as  his  vahiable  life  was  ckised  very  shortly  aAerwaida. 
The  poem  wae  read  to  liim  by  his  daughter,  on  his  w»y  to 
Edinburgh,  and  he  expiessed  himsdf  in  the  hig^iest  degree 
charmed  and  gratified  with  the  result  of  lUs  suggssttons ;  and 
some  of  the  lines  which  pleeaed  him  more  paitiouhaly  were 
often  repeated  to  him  during  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  his  life. 
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And  feel  that  by  the  lights  and  clouds  through 

which  our  pathway  lies. 
By  the  beauty  and  the  grief  alike,  we  are  training 

for  the  skies ! 


THE  CROSS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

Silent  and  mournful  sat  an  Indian  chief, 
In  the  red  sunset,  by  a  grassy  tomb ; 

His  eyes,  that  might  not  weep,  were  dark  with  grief, 
And  his  arms  folded  in  m^estio  gloom ; 

And  his  bow  lay  unstrung,  beneath  the  mound 

Which  sanctified  the  gorgeous  waste  around. 

For  a  pale  cross  above  its  greensward  rose. 
Telling  the  cedars  and  the  pines  that  there 

Man's  heart  and  hope  had  struggled  with  his  woes, 
And  lifted  finom  the  dust  a  voice  of  prayer. 

Nowall  was  hush'd — andeve's  last  splendour  shone 

With  a  rich  sadness  on  th'  attesting  stone. 

There  came  a  lonely  traveller  o'er  the  wild, 
And  he,  too,  paused  in  reverence  by  that  grave. 

Asking  the  tale  of  its  memorial,  piled 
Between  the  forest  and  the  lake's  bright  wave ; 

Till,  as  a  wind  might  stir  a  withered  oak, 

On  the  deep  dream  of  age  his  accents  broke. 

And  the  gray  chieftain,  slowly  rising,  said — 
"I  listen'd  for  the  words,  which,  years  ago, 

Paas'd  o'er  these  waters.  Though  the  voice  is  fled 
Which  made  them  as  a  singing  fountain's  flow, 

Yet^  when  I  sit  in  their  long-&ded  track. 

Sometimes  the  forest's  murmur  gives  them  back. 

"  Ask'st  thou  of  him  whose  house  is  lone  beneathi 
I  was  an  eagle  in  my  youthful  pride. 

When  o'er  the  seas  he  came,  with  summer's  breath. 
To  dwell  amidst  us,  on  the  lake's  green  side. 

Many  the  times  of  flowers  have  been  since  then — 

Many,  but  bringing  naught  like  him  again  I 

"  Not  with  the  hunter's  bow  and  spear  he  came. 
O'er  the  blue  hills  to  chase  the  flying  roe ; 

Not  the  dark  glory  of  the  woods  to  tame, 
Laying  their  cedars,  like  the  corn-stalks,  low ; 

But  to  spread  tidings  of  all  holy  things, 

Qladdening  our  souls,  as  with  the  morning's  wings. 


u 


Doth  not  yon  cypress  whisper  how  we  met, 
I  and  my  brethren  that  ftom  earth  are  gone. 


Under  its  boughs  to  hear  his  voice,  which  yet 

Seems  throughtheurgloomtosendasilveTy  tone) 
He  told  of  One  the  grave's  dark  bonds  who  broken 
And  our  hearts  bum'd  within  us  as  he  spoke. 

"  He  told  of  &r  and  sunny  lands,  which  lie 
Beyond  the  dust  wherein  our  fathers  dwell : 

Bright  must  they  be  !  for  there  axe  none  that  die, 
Andnonethatweep,  andnonethat  say 'Farewell.'* 

He  came  to  guide  us  thither;  but  away 

The  Happy  call'd  him,  and  he  might  not  stay. 

"We  saw  him  slowly  fiide— athirst,  perchance. 
For  the  fresh  waters  of  that  lovely  dime ; 

Yet  was  there  still  a  sunbeam  in  his  glance. 
And  on  his  gleaming  hair  no  touch  of  time — 

Therefore  we  hoped :  but  now  the  lake  looks  dim. 

For  the  green  summer  comes — and  finds  not  him ! 

"We  gathered  round  him  in  the  dewy  hour 
Of  one  still  mom,  beneath  his  chosen  tree ; 

From  his  clear  voice,  at  first,  the  words  of  power 
Came  low,  like  meanings  of  a  distant  sea ; 

But  swell'd  and  shook  the  wilderness  ere  long, 

As  if  the  spirit  of  the  breeze  grew  strong. 

"And  then  once  more  they  trembled  on  his  tongue. 
And  his  white  eyelids  fluttered,  and  his  head 

Fell  back,  and  mist  upon  his  forehead  hung 

Enow'st  thou  not  how  we  pass  to  join  the  deadi 

It  is  enough  1  he  sank  upon  my  breast — 

Our  friend  that  loved  us,  he  was  gone  to  rest ! 

"We  buried  him  where  he  was  wont  to  pray, 
By  the  calm  lake,  e'en  here,  at  eventide ; 

We  rear'd  this  cross  in  token  where  he  lay. 
For  on  the  cross,  he  said,  his  Lord  had  died  f 

Now  hath  he  surely  reach'd,  o'er  mount  and  wave, 

That  flowery  land  whose  green  turf  hides  no  grave. 

"  But  I  am  sad  1    I  mourn  the  dear  light  taken 
Back  from  my  people,  o'er  whose  place  it  shone. 

The  pathway  to  the  better  shore  forsaken. 
And  the  true  words  forgotten,  save  by  one. 

Who  hears  them  fiiintly  sounding  from  the  pasty 

Mingled  with  death-songs  in  escb.  fitful  blast" 

Then  spoke  the  wanderer  forth  with  kindling  eye : 
"  Son  of  the  wilderness !  despair  thou  not, 

Though  the  bright  hour  may  seem  to  thee  gone  by. 
And  the  doud  settled  o'er  thy  nation's  lot  I 

Heaven  darkly  works — ^yet,  where  the  seed  hath 
been. 

There  shall  the  fruitage,  glowing  yet,  be  seen. 
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"  Hope  on,  hope  ever  ! — ^by  the  sudden  springing 
Of  green  leaves  which  the  winter  hid  so  long ; 

And  by  the  bursts  of  free,  triumphant  singing, 
After  cold  silent  months  the  woods  among; 

And  by  the  rending  of  the  frozen  chains, 

Which  bound  the  glorious  riyers  on  their  plains. 

"  Deem  not  the  words  of  light  that  here  were 
spoken. 
But  as  a  lovely  song,  to  leave  no  trace ; 
Yet  shall  the  gloom  which  wraps  thy  hills  be 
broken. 
And  the  full  dayspring  rise  upon  thy  race  ! 
And  fculing  mists  the  better  path  disclose. 
And  the  wide  desert  blossom  as  the  rose." 

So  by  the  cross  they  parted,  in  the  wild. 
Each  fhuight  with  musings  for  life's  after  day, 

Memories  to  visit  one,  the  foresf  s  child. 
By  many  a  blue  stream  in  its  lonely  way ; 

And  upon  one,  midst  busy  throngs  to  press 

Deep  thoughts  and  sad,  yet  full  of  holiness. 

[**  *  The  Croa  in  the  WUderness/  by  Hn  Henumi,  Is  in 
vwrj  way  worthy  of  her  delightful  genius ;  and  nothing  but 
want  of  room  prerenta  ns  l^om  quoting  it  entire.  Bin  He> 
mans  is,  indeed,  the  star  that  shines  most  bristly  in  tlie 
hemlspherB ;  and  in  eveiy  thing  she  writes,  there  is,  along 
with  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry,  a  still  finer  sphit  of  moral  and 
religioos  truth.  Of  aU  the  female  poets  of  the  day,  Mrs 
Hemans  is,  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  the  most  truly 
feminine— no  false  glitter  about  her— no  ostentatious  display 
— no  gaudy  and  Jingling  ornaments— but,  as  an  English 
miUion  ought  to  be,  simple,  sedate,  cheerful,  elegant,  and 
religious."— P&orxBSO&  Wilson  in  BlackuxxxTi  Magazine, 
Dee.  1828. 


LAST  RITES. 

Bt  the  mighty  minstei^s  bell. 
Tolling  with  a  sudden  swell ; 
By  the  colours  half-mast  high, 
0*er  the  sea  hung  mournfully ; 

Know,  a  prince  hath  died  i 

By  the  drum's  dull  muffled  sound. 
By  the  arms  that  sweep  the  ground. 
By  the  volleying  muskets'  tone. 
Speak  ye  of  a  soldier  gone 

In  his  manhood's  pride. 

By  the  chanted  psalm  that  fills 
Reverently  the  ancient  hills,^ 

1  A  custom  stm  retained  at  rural  ftxnerals  in  some  ports  of 
England  and  Wales. 
*  "  It  is  long  since  we  have  read  nnj  thing  more  beautiful 


Learn,  that  from  his  harvests  done^ 
Peasants  bear  a  brother  on 
To  his  last  repose. 

By  the  pall  of  snowy  white 
Through  the  yew-trees  gleaming  bright; 
By  the  garland  on  the  bier. 
Weep  !  a  maiden  claims  thy  tear — 
Broken  is  the  rose  1 

Which  is  the  tenderest  rite  of  all  f — 
Buried  viigin's  coronal, 
Requiem  o'er  the  monarch's  head. 
Farewell  gun  for  warrior  dead, 

Herdsman's  funeral  hynm  t 

Tells  not  each  of  human  woe  1 
Each  of  hope  and  strength  brought  low  1 
Number  each  with  holy  things, 
If  one  chastening  thought  it  brings 
Ere  life's  day  grow  dim  1 


THE  HEBREW  MOTHER.* 

Ths  rose  was  in  rich  bloom  on  Sharon's  plain. 
When  a  young  mother,  with  her  first-bom,  thenco 
Went  up  to  Zion ;  for  the  boy  was  ToVd 
Unto  the  Temple  service.    By  the  hand 
She  led  him,  and  her  silent  soul,  the  while. 
Oft  as  the  dewy  laughter  of  his  eye 
Met  her  sweet  serious  glance,  rejoiced  to  think 
That  aught  so  pure,  so  beautiful  was  hers, 
To  bring  before  her  God.    So  pass'd  they  on 
O'er  Judah's  hills ;  and  wheresoe'er  the  leaves 
Of  the  broad  sycamore  made  sounds  at  noon. 
Like  lulling  rain-drops,  or  the  olive  boughs, 
With  their  cool  dimness,  cross'd  the  sultry  blue 
Of  Syria's  heaven,  she  paused,  that  he  might  rest ; 
Yet  from  her  own'meek  eyelids  chased  the  sleep 
That  weigh'd  their  dark  fringe  down,  to  sit  and 

vrntch 
The  crimson  deepening  o*er  his  cheek's  repose. 
As  at  a  red  flower's  heart    And  where  a  fount 
Lay,  like  a  twilight  star,  midst  palmy  shadea. 
Making  its  bank  green  gems  along  the  wild. 
There,  too,  she  lingered,  from  the  diamond  wave 
Drawing  bright  water  for  his  rosy  lips, 
And  softly  parting  dusters  of  jet  curls 
To  bathe  his  brow.    At  last  the  fane  was  reach'd, 

than  the  following  poem  by  Mrs  Hemans.**— AtedkwaMTe 
Magazine.    Jan.  182G. 
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The  earth's  one  eanctoaiy — and  rapture  hush*d 
Her  boBom,  as  before  her,  through  the  day, 
It  rose,  a  mountain  of  white  marble,  steep'd 
In  light  like  floating  gold.    But  when  that  hour 
Waned  to  the  fiirewcll  moment,  when  the  boy 
Lifted,  through  rainbow-gleaming  tears,  his  eye 
Beseechingly  to  hers,  and  half  in  fear,     [her  arm 
Tum'd  from  the  white-robed  priest,  and  round 
Clung  even  as  joy  clings — ^the  deep  spring-tide 
Of  nature  then  swell'd  high,  and  o'er  her  child 
Bending,  her  soul  broke  forth  in  mingled  sounds 
Of  weeping  and  sad  song.    "  Alas  1"  she  cried, — 

"  Alas  I  my  boy,  thy  gentle  grasp  is  on  me, 
The  bright  tears  quiver  in  thy  pleading  eyes ; 

And  now  fond  thoughts  arise. 
And  silver  cords  again  to  earth  have  won  me. 
And  like  a  vine  thou  claspest  my  full  heart — 

How  shall  I  hence  departi 

"  How  the  lone  paths  retrace  where  thou  wert 

playing 
So  late,  along  the  mountains^  at  my  side  1 

And  I,  in  joyous  pride. 
By  every  place  of  flowers  my  course  delaying, 
Wove,  e'en  as  pearls,  the  lilies  round  thy  hair, 

Beholding  thee  so  £Eur  1 

"  And,  oh  1  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile 

hath  parted. 
Will  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  day 

Tum*d  from  its  door  away  1  [hearted. 

While  through  its  chambers  wandering;  weaiy- 
I  languish  for  thy  voice,  which  past  me  still 

Went  like  a  singing  rill  1 

"  Underthe  palm-trees thouno more shalt  meet  me, 
When  from  the  fount  at  evening  I  return, 

With  the  full  water-urn ; 
Kor  will  thy  sleep's  low  dove-like  breathings  greet 
Ajb  midst  the  silence  of  the  stars  I  wake,        [me. 

And  watch  for  thy  dear  sak& 

"And  thou,  will  slumber^s  dewy  cloud  £bJ1  round 

thee. 
Without  thy  mother's  hand  to  smooth  thy  bedl 

Wilt  thou  not  vainly  spread 
Thine  arms,  when  darknesB  as  a  veil  hath  wound 
To  fold  my  neck,  and  lift  up,  in  thy  fear,     [thee, 

A  cry  which  none  shall  hear  ? 

"Whathavelsaid,mychildl  Will^enothearthee, 
Who  the  young  ravens  heareth  frt)m  their  nesti 
Shall  He  not  guard  thy  rest, 


And,  in  the  hush  of  holy  midnight  near  thee, 
Breathe  o'er  thy  soul,  and  fill  its  dreams  with  joy  I 
Thou  shalt  sleep  soft,  my  boy. 


«( 


I  give  thee  to  thy  Gh)d — ^the  God  that  gave  thee^ 
A  well-spring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  heart  I 

And,  precious  as  thou  art. 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermon,  He  shaU  have  thee. 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  tmdefiled  1 

And  thou  shalt  be  His  child. 

"  Therefore,  farewell  1  I  go — my  soul  may  £ul  me. 
As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water  brooks, 

Teaming  for  thy  sweet  looks. 
But  thou,  my  first-born,  droop  not,  nor  bewail  me; 
Thou  m  the  Shadow  of  the  Rock  shalt  dwell. 

The  Bock  of  Strength.— Farewell ! " 

[**  It  would  b«  iraariaonidy  saperfluoiu  to  enumerate  the 
long  leriei  of  lyrtcf  which  she  now  poured  forth  with  incxeae- 
ing  eameetneai  and  rapidity,  and  without  which  none  of  the 
lighter  periodicals  of  the  day  made  its  appearance.  One  or 
two,  however,  must  be  mentioned,  as  certain  to  surviTO  so 
long  as  the  short  poem  shall  be  popular  in  En^^d.  '  The 
Treasures  of  the  Deep,'  *  The  Hour  of  Death,*  *  The  OraTes 
of  a  Household,'  *  The  Croos  in  the  Wildemees,'  are  all  ad- 
mirable. With  these,  too,  may  be  mentioned  those  poems 
in  which  a  short  descriptive  recitative  (to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  opera)  introduces  a  lyrical  burst  of  passion  or  regret,  or 
lamentation.  This  form  of  composition  became  so  espedaOy 
popular  in  America,  that  hardly  a  poet  has  arisen,  since  the  in- 
fluence of  Mrs  Hemans'  genius  made  itself  felt  on  the  other  side 
<rf  the  Atlantic,  who  has  not  attempted  something  of  a  dmilar 
subject  and  construction.  *  The  Hebrew  Mother '  has  been 
foOowed  by  an  infinite  number  of  sketches  from  Scripture : 
this  lyric,  too,  should  be  particularised  as  having  made  friends 
for  its  authoress  among  those  of  the  andent  fidth  in  Eng-  < 
land.  Among  the  last  strangers  who  visited  her,  eager  to 
thank  her  for  the  pleasure  her  writings  had  afforded  them, 
were  a  Jewish  gentleman  and  lady,  who  entreated  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  author  of  the  '  Hebrew  Mother/  "— Cbobxst*! 
MemoriaU  ofMnHemaiu,  p.  lli-lfi. 

**  Her  *  Votoe  of  Spring,'  her  '  Hour  of  Death,'  her  *  Trea- 
sures of  the  Deep,'  her  *  Graves  of  a  Household,'  her '  Eng- 
hmd's  Dead,'  her  '  Trumpet,'  her  *  Hebrew  Mother,'  and  a 
host  of  shnilar  pieces  these  are  the  undying  bys,  the  lumps 
of  pure  goU.  We  do  not  think  thus  with  reference  to  Mra 
Hemans'  lyrics  only ;  it  strikes  us  that  nearly  all  our  preeent 
poets  must  depend  for  future  Ihme  on  their  shorter  pieces.''-^ 
LUararp  Magnet,  1828.] 


THE  WRECK. 

All  night  the  booming  minute-gun 
Had  peal'd  along  the  deep. 

And  mournfully  the  rising  sim 
Look'd  o'er  the  tide-worn  steep. 

A  bark  from  India's  coral  strand. 
Before  the  raging  blast. 
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Had  Tfdl'd  her  topsails  to  the  sand, 
And  bow'd  her  noble  mast 

The  queenly  ship  ! — ^braye  hearts  had  striven, 

And  true  ones  died  with  her  f 
We  saw  her  mighty  cable  riven,        / 

Like  floating  gossamer. 
We  saw  her  proud  flag  struck  that  mom — 

A  star  once  o*er  the  seas^ — 
Her  anchor  gone,  her  deck  uptom. 

And  sadder  things  than  these  1 

We  saw  her  treasures  cast  away. 

The  rocks  with  pearls  were  sown; 
And,  strangely  sad,  the  ruby's  ray 

Flash'd  out  o'er  fretted  stone. 
And  gold  was  strewn  the  wet  sands  o'er. 

Like  ashes  by  a  breeze ; 
And  goigeouB  robes — but  oh  t  that  shore 

Had  sadder  things  than  these  1 

We  saw  the  strong  man  still  and  low, 

A  cruah'd  reed  thrown  aside ; 
Tet,  l^  that  rigid  lip  and  brow, 

Not  without  strife  he  died. 
And  near  him  on  the  sea-weed  lay — 

Till  then  we  had  not  wept — 
But  well  our  gushing  hearts  mi^^t  say. 

That  there  a  tnotAer  slept  1 

For  her  pale  arms  a  babe  had  press'd 

With  such  a  wreathing  grasp, 
'  Billows  had  dash'd  o'er  that  fond  breast^ 

Tet  not  undone  the  clasp. 
Her  very  tresses  had  been  flung 

To  wrap  the  fitir  child's  form, 
Where  still  their  wet  long  streamers  hung 

All  tangled  by  the  storm. 

And  beautiful,  midst  that  wild  scene, 

Gleam'd  up  the  boy's  dead  &oe. 
Like  slimiber's,  tinistingly  serene. 

In  melancholy  grace. 
Deep  in  her  bosom  lay  his  head. 

With  half-shut  violet-eyo— 
He  had  known  litUe  of  her  dread, 

Naught  of  her  agony ! 

0  human  love !  whose  yearning  heart, 

Through  all  things  vainly  true. 
So  stamps  upon  thy  mortal  part 

Its  passionate  adieu — 
Surely  thou  hast  another  lot : 

There  is  some  home  for  thee, 


Where  thou  shalt  rest,  rememberiog  not 
The  moaning  of  the  sea ! 


THE  TRUMPET.! 

Tbb  trumpet's  voice  hath  roused  the  land- 
Light  up  the  beacon  pyre  t 

A  hundred  bills  have  seen  the  brand, 
And  waved  the  sign  of  fire. 

A  hundred  bazmers  to  the  breeze 
Their  gorgeous  folds  have  cast — 

And,  hark !  was  that  the  sound  of  sees] 
A  king  to  war  went  past 

The  chief  is  arming  in  his  hall. 

The  peasant  l^  his  hearth; 
The  mourner  hears  the  thrilling  call. 

And  rises  from  the  earth. 
The  mother  on  her  first-bom  son 

Looks  with  a  boding  eye^ 
They  come  not  back,  though  all  be  won, 

Whose  young  hearts  leap  so  high. 

The  bard  hath  ceased  his  song,  and  bound 

The  fidchion  to  his  side ; 
E'en,  for  the  marriage  altar  crown'd. 

The  lover  quits  his  bride. 
And  all  this  haste,  and  change,  and  fear. 

By  earthly  clarion  spread  1 — 
How  will  it  be  when  kingdoms  hear 

The  blast  that  wakes  the  deadi 


EVENING  PRAYER, 


AT  A  GIBIfi'  SCHOOL. 


"  Mow  la  thy  yoath,  bMMch  of  Blm 

Wko  glvvih,  spbnMliig  not, 
Tha*  Hl«  ligM  in  thy  hgvt  boeoBM  aot  din. 

And  hSa  loto  be  nnlbitot ; 
And  thy  Ood,  In  tte  darkoit  of  dayi,  wUI  ho 
GrMnatH,  and  haaoiy,  and  ■trongOi  to  that. 


HuBH !  'tis  a  holy  hour.    The  quiet  room 
Seems  like  a  temple,  while  yon  soft  lamp  sheds 

A  fiunt  and  starry  radiance,  through  the  gloom 
And  the  sweet  stillness,  downonfidryoungheads^ 

With  all  thdr  clustering  locks,  untouch'd  by  care^ 

And  bow'd,  as  flowers  are  bow'd  with  night,  in 
prayer. 

1  "  We  cannot  refhdn  quoting  aoothar  poem  by  the  aame 
distinguished  writer.  It  has  something  sublime.*'— Bfadt- 
tapMi*«  MagaHne,  Jan.  1828. 
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G&ze  on — 'tis  loToly  I  Childhood's  lip  and  cheek. 
Mantling  beneath  its  earnest  brow  of  thou^t ! 

Gaze — ^yet  what  seest  thou  in  those  £ur,  and  meek. 
And  fragile  things  asbat  forsnnahine  wrought] — 

Thou  seest  what  grief  must  nurture  for  the  sky, 

What  death  must  fiishion  for  eternity  I 

0  jojrons  creatures  I  that  will  sink  to  rest 
Lightly,  when  those  pure  orisons  are  done 

As  birds  with  slumber's  honey-dew  opprest^ 
Midst  the  dim  folded  leaves^  at  set  of  sun — 

Lift  up  your  hearts  t  though  yet  no  sorrow  lies 

Bark  in  the  snmmer-heaTen  of  those  dear  eyes. 

Though  fresh  within  your  breasts  ih'  untroubled 
springs 

Of  hope  make  melody  where'er  ye  tread, 
And  o'er  your  sleepbriight  shadows,  from  thewings 

Of  spirits  visiting  but  youth,  be  spread ; 
Yet  in  those  flute-like  voices,  mingling  low. 
Is  woman's  tenderness — ^how  soon  her  woe ! 

Her  lot  is  on  you— silent  tears  to  weep,  [hour. 
And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffering's 

And  snmless  riches,  from  affection's  deep, 
To  pour  on  broken  reeds — a  wasted  shower  I 

And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  day, 

And  to  bewail  that  worship.    Therefore  psay  1 

Her  lot  is  on  you — ^to  be  found  untired. 
Watching  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain. 

With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspired. 
And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain ; 

Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  dieer  decay. 

And,  ohltolovethroughall things.  Thereforepray! 

And  take  the  thought  of  this  calm  yesper  time, 
Withitslow  murmuringsounds  and  silreiy  h^t, 

On  through  the  dark  days  fading  from  theb  prime. 
As  a  sweet  dew  to  keep  your  souls  from  blightl 

Earth  will  forsake — Oh  t  happy  to  have  given 

Th'  unbroken  heart's  first  fragrance  unto  heaven. 


THE  HOUR  OF  DEATH. 


"  n  Ml  dam  la  Vailart  d'atmar  A  M  Urrar  A  lldM  man*  qm'on 
ladoata."— Coaoon. 


LSATSB  have  their  time  to  fidl. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — but  all. 
Thou  hast  aU  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death  I 


Day  is  for  mortal  care, 
Eve,  for  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  hearth^ 
Kight,  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice  of 

prayer — 
But  all  for  thee,  thou  mightiest  of  the  earth. 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour — 
Its  fisverish  hour,  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine ; 
Thavoomesadayforgriefso'erwhelmingpower, 
A  time  for  softer  tears— but  all  are  thine. 

Youth  and  the  opening  rose 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay,  * 

And  smile  at  thee — ^but  thou  art  not  of  those 
That  wait  the  ripen'd  bloom  to  seize  their  prey. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fidl, 
Aad  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set — ^but  all. 
Thou  hast  aU  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death  I 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane. 
When  summer  birds  fix>m  ftr  shall  cross  the  sea, 
When  autumn'shue  shall  tingethegolden  grain — 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee  I 

Is  it  when  spring's  first  gale 
Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie  1 
Is  it  when  roses  in  our  patlis  grow  palel — 
Thi^  have  one  season — aU  are  ours  to  die  1 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam. 
Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air ; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home, 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth — and  thou  art  there. 

Thou  art  where  fHend  meets  friend. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest — 

Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets  rend 
The  Aaes,  and  swords  beat  doi^n  the  princdy  crest 

Leaves  hare  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set— but  all — 
Thou  hast  aU  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death ! 


THE  LOST  PLEIAD. 


(( 


Uka  ttM  loat  Plaiad 


no  mora  balow.**— Bnunr. 


Am)  is  there  glory  fix)m  the  heavens  departed? 
0  void  unmark'd ! — ^thy  sisters  of  the  sky 
Still  hold  their  place  on  high, 
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Thoughfrom  its  rank  thine  orb  so  long  bath  startod. 
Thou,  thut  no  more  art  seen  of  mortal  eye  ! 

Hath  the  night  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  night  1 
She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magnificence. 
Though  thou  art  exiled  thence — 

No  desert  seems  to  part  those  \ims  of  light. 
Midst  the  fax  depths  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

They  rise  in  joy,  the  starry  myriads  burning — 
The  shepherd  greetsthemon  his  mountainsfi:ee; 
And  from  the  silvery  sea 
To  them  the  sailor's  wakeful  eye  is  turning — 
Unchanged  they  rise,  they  have  not  moum'd 
for  thee. 

Coifldat  thou  be  shaken  from  thy  radiant  place. 
Even  as  a  dew-drop  from  the  myrtle  spray, 
Swept  by  the  wind  away  ? 

Wert  thou  not  peopled  by  some  glorious  race, 
And  was  there  power  to  smite  them  with  decay  1 

Why,  who  shall  talk  of  thrones,  of  sceptres  riven  ? 

Bow'd  be  our  hearts  to  think  on  what  toe  are. 
When  from  its  height  afar 
A  world  sinks  thus — and  yon  migestic  heaven 

Shines  not  the  less  for  that  one  vanish'd  star  ! 


THE  CLIFFS  OF  DOVER 


Tha  Inviolate  Uand  oftlM 


■ndlkw."— Btbom. 


Rocks  of  my  country  1  let  the  cloud 
Tour  crested  heights  array. 

And  rise  ye  like  a  fortress  proud 
Above  the  suige  and  spray  1 

My  spirit  greets  you  as  ye  stand, 
Breasting  the  billow's  foam : 

Oh  1  thus  for  ever  guard  the  land. 
The  sever'd  land  of  home  ! 

I  have  left  rich  blue  skies  behind. 
Lighting  up  classic  shrines, 

And  music  in  the  southern  wind. 
And  sunshine  on  the  vines. 

The  breathings  of  the  myrtle  flowers 
Have  floated  o'er  my  way ; 

The  pilgrim's  voice,  at  vesper  hours, 
Hath  soothed  mo  with  its  lay. 


The  isles  of  Greece,  the  hills  of  Spain, 
The  purple  heavens  of  Rome — 

Tes,  all  are  glorious^ — ^yet  again 
I  bless  thee,  land  of  home  1 

For  thine  the  Sabbath  peace,  my  land  I 
And  thine  the  guarded  hearth ; 

And  thine  the  dead — ^the  noble  band. 
That  make  thee  holy  earth. 

Their  voices  meet  me  in  thy  breeze. 
Their  steps  are  on  thy  plains ; 

Their  names,  by  old  mijestio  trees, 
Are  whispered  round  thy  ftnes. 

Their  blood  hath  mingled  with  the  tide 

Of  thine  exulting  sea : 
Oh,  be  it  still  a  joy,  a  pride, 

To  live  and  die  for  thee  1 


THE  GRAVES  OF  MARTTBa 

Ths  kings  of  old  have  shrine  and  tomb 
In  many  a  minster's  hanghty  gloom ; 
And  green,  along  the  ocean  side. 
The  moimds  arise  where  heroes  died; 
But  show  me,  on  thy  floweiy  breast, 
Earth  1  where  thy  namelat  martyrs  rest  1 

The  thousands  that,  imcheet'd  by  praise, 
Have  made  one  offering  of  their  days ; 
F'or  Truth,  for  Heaven,  for  Freedom's  sake, 
Resign'd  the  bitter  cup  to  take ; 
And  silently,  in  fearless  faith. 
Bowing  their  noble  souls  to  death. 

Where  sleep  they.  Earth  1    By  no  proud  stone 

Their  narrow  couch  of  rest  is  known ; 

The  still  sad  glory  of  their  name 

Hallows  no  fountain  unto  Fame ; 

No — not  a  tree  the  record  bears 

Of  their  deep  thoughts  and  lonely  prayera 

Yet  haply  all  around  lie  strew'd 
The  ashes  of  that  multitude : 
It  may  be  that  each  day  we  tread 
Where  thus  devoted  hearts  have  bled ; 
And  the  young  flowers  our  children  sow. 
Take  root  in  holy  dust  below. 

Oh,  that  the  many-rustling  leaves. 

Which  round  our  homes  the  summer  weaver 
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Or  that  the  straanu^  in  whose  glad  voice 
Our  own  fiuniliar  paths  rqjoioe. 
Might  whisper  through  the  stany  sky, 
To  tell  where  those  blest  slumberers  lie  1 

Would  not  our  ifimost  hearts  be  still'd. 
With  knowledge  of  their  presence  fill'd, 
And  by  its  breathings  taught  to  prize 
The  meekness  of  self-sacrifice  1 
— ^But  the  old  woods  and  sounding  waves 
Are  silent  of  those  hidden  graves. 

Tet  what  if  no  light  footstep  there 
In  pilgiim-love  and  awe  repair. 
So  let  it  be  1    like  him,  whose  day 
Deep  buried  by  his  Maker  lay, 
They  sleep  in  secret^ — but  their  sod. 
Unknown  to  man,  is  mark'd  of  Qod  I 


THE  VOICE  OF  HOME  TO  THE  PBODIQAI* 


THE  HOUE  OF  PRATER. 


Cb'sttropoimoliiiottallalpteRflviiatt?'*       Aurrsu. 

Child,  amidst  the  flowers  at  play. 
While  the  red  light  fiides  away; 
Mother^  with  thine  earnest  eye 
Ever  following  silently ; 
Father,  by  the  breeze  of  eve 
Call'd  thy  harvest-work  to  leave- 
Pray  :  ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be, 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 

Traveller,  in  the  stranger^s  land, 
Far  finom  thine  own  household  band ; 
Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 
Of  a  voice  from  this  world  gone  ; 
Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dwell ; 
Sailor  on  the  darkening  sea- 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee  I 

Warrior,  that  from  battle  won 
Breathest  now  at  set  of  sun; 
Woman,  o'er  the  lowly  slain 
Weeping  on  his  burial-plain; 
Te  that  triumph,  ye  that  sigh. 
Kindred  by  one  holy  tie. 
Heaven's  first  star  alike  ye  see — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 


*'VoaBu 

iman,  an  Wdkn,  mi  Mm 

am. 

WtoroA 

«■  dlr  ftvoodlkb  and  Bad  1 

WMhMl 

i  da  n  wandara,  ku  traoan 

I? 

Koaam'i 

VlakB,  da  frMmdUehM  Kind  I " 

La] 

Oh  I  when  wilt  thou  return 
To  thy  spirit's  early  loves  1 

To  the  freshness  of  the  mom. 
To  the  stillnesB  of  the  groves  t 

The  summer  birds  are  calling 
Thy  household  porch  around. 

And  the  merry  waters  fialfing 
With  sweet  laughter  in  their  sound. 

And  a  thousand  bright-vein*d  flowersi. 
From  their  banks  of  moss  and  ferut 

Breathe  of  the  sunny  hours — 
But  when  wHt  thou  return  t 

Oh  I  thou  hast  wandered  long 
From  thy  home  without  a  guide ; 

And  thy  native  woodland  song 
In  thine  altered  heart  hath  died. 

Thou  hast  flimg  the  wealth  away. 
And  the  glory  of  thy  spring ; 

And  to  thee  the  leaves*  light  play 
Is  a  long'foigotten  thing. 

But  when  wilt  thou  return  f — 
Sweet  dews  may  freshen  soon 

The  flower,  within  whose  urn 
Too  fiercely  gazed  the  noon. 

0*er  the  image  of  the  sky. 

Which  the  lake*s  clear  bosom  wore^ 
Darkly  may  shadows  lie — 

But  not  for  evermore. 

Qive  back  thy  heart  again 
To  the  freedom  of  tilie  woods, 

To  the  birds'  triimiphant  strain. 
To  the  mountain  solitudes  1 

But  when  wUt  thou  return  t 

Along  thine  own  pure  air 
There  are  young  sweet  voices  borne — 

Oh  1  8iv>uld  not  thine  be  there  1 

StiU  at  thy  father's  board 
There  is  kept  a  place  for  thee; 
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And,  by  thy  smile  restored, 
Joy  round  the  hearth  shall  be. 

Still  hath  thy  mother's  eye, 
Thy  coming  step  to  greet, 

A  IooIl  of  days  gone  by, 
Tender  and  gravely  sweet. 

Still,  when  the  prayer  is  said, 
For  thee  kind  bosoms  yearn. 

For  thee  fond  tears  are  shed — 
Oh !  when  wilt  thou  return  1 


THE  WAKENING. 

How  many  thousands  are  wakening  now  i 
Some  to  the  songs  from  the  forest  bough, 
To  the  rustling  of  leaves  at  the  lattice  pane, 
To  the  chiming  fall  of  the  early  rain. 

And  some,  far  out  on  the  deep  mid-sea, 
To  the  dash  of  the  waves  in  their  foaming  glee, 
As  they  break  into  spray  on  the  ship's  tall  side. 
That  holds  through  the  tumult  her  path  of  pride. 

And  some— oh,  well  may  their  hearts  rejoice ! — 
To  the  gentle  soimd  of  a  mother's  voice : 
Long  shall  they  yearn  for  that  kindly  tone. 
When  from  the  board  and  the  hearth  'tis  gone. 

And  some,  in  the  camp,  to  the  bugle's  breath, 
And  the  tramp  of  the  steed  on  the  echoing  heath, 
And  the  sudden  roar  of  the  hostile  gun, 
Which  tells  that  a  field  must  ere  night  be  won. 

And  some,  in  the  gloomy  convict  cell, 

To  the  dull  deep  note  of  the  warning  bell, 

As  it  heavily  calls  them  forth  to  die. 

When  the  bright  sun  mounts  in  the  laughing  sky. 

And  some  to  the  peal  of  the  hunter's  horn, 
And  some  to  the  din  from  the  city  borne. 
And  some  to  the  rolling  of  torrent  floods, 
Far  midst  old  mountains  and  solemn  woods. 

So  are  we  roused  on  this  checkered  earth : 
Each  tmto  light  hath  a  daily  birth ; 
Though  fearful  or  joyous,  though  sad  or  Bweet> 
Are  the  voices  which  first  our  upspringing  meet 

But  one  must  the  soimd  be,  and  one  the  call, 
Which  from  the  dust  shall  awaken  us  all : 


One ! — ^but  to  sever'd  and  distant  dooms, 
How  shall  the  sleepers  arise  from  the  tomba? 


THE  BREEZE  FROM  SHORE. 

[*'  Poetry  rereali  to  as  ttia  loTelineM  of  nature,  brfngibadk 
the  IreihneM  of  jroathftil  feeHng,  revlTei  the  reliah  of  ifmpla 
pleorarei,  keeps  unquenched  the  enthiutesm  vhldi  vanned 
the  qiring-time  of  our  being,  refines  yoathful  love,  strangtbena 
our  interest  in  hnman  nature,  by  vivid  delineations  of  its 
tenderest  and  loftiest  feelings ;  and,  through  the  brightness 
of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  fidth  to  lay  hoU  on  the  ftxtura 

llJiB."— CRANiriHO.] 

Jot  is  upon  the  lonely  seas, 
When  Indian  forests  pour 
Forth,  to  the  billow  and  the  breeze. 
Their  odours  frx>m  the  shore ; 
Joy,  when  the  soft  air's  &nning  sigh 
Bears  on  the  breath  of  Araby. 

Oh  1  welcome  are  the  winds  that  tell 

A  wanderer  of  the  deep 
Where,  far  away,  the  jasmines  dwell. 
And  where  the  myrrh-trees  weep  i 
Blest  on  the  sounding  suige  and  foam 
Are  tidings  of  the  citron's  home  I 

The  sailor  at  the  helm  they  meet. 

And  hope  his  bosom  stira^ 
Upspringing,  midst  the  waves,  to  greet 
The  fiur  earth's  messengers. 
That  woo  him,  from  the  moaning  main, 
Back  to  her  glorious  bowers  again. 

They  woo  him,  whispering  lovely  tales 

Of  many  a  fiowering  glade. 
And  fount's  bright  gleam,  in  island  vales 
Of  golden-fruited  shade : 
Across  his  lone  ship's  wake  they  bring 
A  vision  and  a  glow  of  spring. 

And,  0  ye  masters  of  the  lay  t 

Come  not  even  thus  your  songs 
That  meet  us  on  life's  weary  way. 
Amidst  her  toiling  throngs  1 
Tesl  o'er  the  spirit  thus  they  bear 
A  current  of  celestial  air. 

Their  power  is  from  the  brighter  dime 

That  in  our  birth  hath  part ; 
Their  tones  are  of  the  world,  which  time 

Sears  not  within  the  heart : 
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They  tell  ub  of  the  living  light 
In  its  green  places  ever  bright 

Tb^  call  us,  with  a  Toioe  divine, 

Back  to  our  early  loye, — 
Our  TowB  of  yoath  at  many  a  shrine^ 
Whence  &r  and  fiist  we  roye. 
Welcome  high  thought  and  holy  strain 
That  make  ua  Truth's  and  Heaven's  again  ! 


THE  DYING  IMPBOVISATORKi 


iMMk." 

mactmJt. 


'  X7  hflvt  dudl  to  pev^ 


Thb  qiirit  of  my  land. 
It  visits  me  once  more  ! — ^though  I  must  die 
Ear  from  the  myrtles  which  thy  breeze  hath  fann'd. 

My  own  bright  Italy  1 

It  iSp  it  is  thy  breath. 
Which  stirB  my  soul  e'en  yet,  as  wavering  flame 
Is  shaken  by  the  wind, — ^in  life  and  death 

Still  trembling,  yet  the  same  1 

Oh  I  that  love's  quenchless  power 
Mi^t  waft  my  voice  to  fill  thy  summer  sky. 
And  through  thy  groves  its  dying  music  shower, 

Italy  I  Italy  I 

The  nightingale  is  there. 
The  sunbeam's  glow,  the  citron  flower's  perfume. 
The  south  wind's  whisper  in  the  scented  air — 

It  wiU  not  pierce  the  tomb  ! 

Never,  oh  1  never  more. 
On  thy  Rome's  purple  heaven  mine  eye  shall  dwell. 
Or  watch  the  bright  waves  melt  along  thy  shore — 

My  Italy  1  farewell  I 

Alas ! — thy  hills  among 
Had  I  but  left  a  memory  of  my  name. 
Of  love  and  grief  one  deep,  true,  fervent  song, 

Unto  immortal  fiune ! 

But  like  a  lute's  brief  tone, 
Like  a  rose-odour  on  the  breezes  cast, 
Like  a  swift  flush  of  dayspring,  seen  and  gone, 

80  hath  my  spirit  pass'd — 

>  S«it{iii,  tlw  Ronuui  Improrintore,  wb«D  on  hb  death- 
btd  ftiPftrli,  ii  nld  to  bav0  pound  forth  a  Faivifall  to  Italy, 
fa  hit  moat  Impaidnned  poatiy. 


Pouring  itself  away 
As  a  wild  bird  amidst  the  foliage  turns 
That  which  within  him  triumphs,  beats,  or  burns. 

Into  a  fleetiDg  lay ; 

That  swells,  and  floats,  and  dies. 
Leaving  no  echo  to  the  summer  woods 
Of  the  rich  breathings  and  impaasion'd  ea^^ 

Which  thrill'd  their  solitudes. 

Yet,  yet  remember  me  I 
Friends  1  that  upon  its  murmurs  oft  have  hun& 
When  from  my  bosom,  joyously  and  free. 

The  fiery  fountain  sprung. 

Under  the  dark  rich  blue 
Of  midnight  heavens,  and  on  the  star-lit  oe% 
And  when  woods  kindle  into  spring's  first  hue^ 

Sweet  friends  I  remember  me  I 


And  in  the  marble  halls, 
Where  life's  full  glow  the  dreams  of  beauty 
And  poet-thoughts  embodied  light  the  walla^ 

Let  me  be  with  you  there  ! 


Fain  would  I  bind,  for  you. 
My  memory  with  all  glorious  things  to  dwell  I 
Fain  bid  all  lovely  sounds  my  name  renew — 

Sweet  friends  1  bright  land  1  farewell  I 


MUSIC  OF  YESTERDAY. 


<«0!  OMln  0«M, leh fbhl* M In mlr,  iInM nadh aiwai U«tarlv> 


Thb  chord,  the  harp's  full  chord  is  hush'd, 

The  voice  hath  died  away. 
Whence  music,  like  sweet  waters^  gnsh'd 

But  yesterday. 

Th'  awakening  note,  the  breese-like  swelL 

The  full  o'eraweeping  tone. 
The  sounds  that  sigh'd  "  Farewell,  &rewell  T 

Are  gone — all  gone  1 

The  love,  whose  fervent  spirit  pass'd 
With  the  rich  measure's  flow ; 

The  grief,  to  which  it  sank  at  last — 
Where  are  they  now  1 

They  are  with  the  scents  by  summer^s  breath 
Borne  from  a  rose  now  shed: 
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With  the  words  from  lips  long  seal'd  in  death— 
For  ever  fled. 

The  sea^hell  of  its  native  deep 

A  moaning  thrill  retains ; 
But  earth  and  air  no  record  keep 

Of  parted  strains. 

And  all  the  memories,  all  the  dreams, 

They  woke  in  floating  by; 
The  tender  thoughts,  th'  Elysian  gleams — 

Could  these  too  die  ? 

They  died !    As  on  the  water^s  breast 

The  ripple  melts  away, 
When  the  breeze  that  stirr'd  it  sinks  to  rest — 

So  perish'd  they ! 

Mysterious  in  their  sudden  birth, 

And  mournful  in  their  close, 
FlRSsing,  and  finding  not  on  earth 

Aim  or  repose. 

Whence  were  they  t — like  the  breath  of  flowers 

Why  thus  to  come  and  go  1 
A  long,  long  journey  must  be  ours 

Ere  this  we  know  ! 


THE  FORSAKEN  HEARTH. 

"  Wm  nlr  Milt  ?-Mlr  Udt  J»  aOm, 
Bin  M  fuur  vcrUMnn  hler !" 

TtmoLwn  Mmutor. ' 

TBI  Hearth,  the  Hearth  is  desolate  I  the  fire  is 

quench'd  and  gone 
That  into  happy  children's  eyes  onoe  brightly 

laughing  shone ; 
The  place  where  mirth  and  music  met  is  hush'd 

through  day  and  night 
Oh  1  for  one  kind,  one  sunny  face,  of  all  that  there 

made  light  1 

But  Bcatter'd  are  those  pleasant  smiles  afar  by 

mount  and  shore, 
Like  gleaming  waters  from  one  spring  dispersed 

to  meet  no  more. 
Those  kindred  eyes  reflect  not  now  each  other's 

joy  or  mirth. 
Unbound  is  that  sweet  wreath  of  home — alas  ! 

the  lonely  hearth  t 


The  voices  that  have  mingled  here  now  speak 

another  tongue. 
Or  breathe,  perchance,  to  alien  ears  the  songs  their 

mother  sung. 
Sad,  strangely  sad,  in  stranger  lands,  must  sound 

each  household  tone : 
The  hearth,  the  hearth  is  desolate!  the  bright 

fire  quench'd  and  gone  I 

But  are  they  speaking,  singing  yet,  as  in  their 

days  of  glee  1 
Those  voices,  are  they  lovely  still,  still  sweet  on 

earth  or  seal 
Oh  1  some  are  hush'd,  and  some  are  changed,  and 

never  shall  one  strain 
Blend  their  fraternal  cadences  triumphantly  again. 

And  of  the  hearts  that  here  were  link'd  by  long- 

remembei^d  years, 
Alas  1  the  brother  knows  not  now  when  fiUl  the 

sister's  tears  1 
One  haply  revels  at  the  feast,  while  one  may  droop 

alone: 
For  broken  is  the  household  chain,  the  bright  fire 

quench'd  and  gone  1 

Not  so — ^"tis  not  a  broken  chain:  thy  memozy 

binds  them  still. 
Thou  holy  hearth  of  other  days !  though  silent 

now  and  chilL 
The  smiles,  the  tears,  the  rites,  beheld  by  thine 

attesting  stone. 
Have  yet  a  living  power  to  msA  thy  children  for 

thine  own. 

The  father  s  voice,  the  mother's  prayer,  though 

call'd  frx>m  earth  away. 
With  music  rising  from  the  dead,  their  spirits  yet 

shall  sway; 
And  by  the  past,  and  by  the  grave,  the  parted  yet 

are  one. 
Though  the  loved  hearth  be  desolate,  the  bright 

fire  quench'd  and  gone  1 


THE  DREAMER 

" There !■  no mel) thing M  Ibifettlng, poaribb to lh« mind ;  ntten- 
■uid  accidents  nuqr,  nnd  will,  intenwee  n  tell  between  e«r  preeant  i 
•dounea  nnd  the  eecret  IneeripUon  on  the  mind ;  but  nlihe, ' 
veilod  or  onvnlled,  the  Inaeriptton  nmnlni  tat  ever." 

Eaouen  Ontm-XAi 
"  Thou  hMtbe«nenn*d,0  sleep  I  thefHendefi 
But  tie  the  happy  who  have  enll'd  thee  eo." 

Peaoe  to  thy  dreams !  thou  art  slumbering  now — 
The  moonlight's  calm  is  upon  thy  brow ; 
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All  tlie  deep  lore  that  o'erflowB  thy  breast 
Lies  midst  the  hush  of  thy  heart  at  rest— 
Like  the  scent  of  a  flower  in  its  folded  bell. 
When  eve  through  the  woodlands  hath  sigh'd  fare- 
well 

Peace  t     The  sad  memories  that  through  the  day 
With  a  weight  on  thy  lonely  bosom  lay. 
The  sudden  thoughts  of  the  changed  and  dead, 
That  bow'd  thee  as  winds  bow  the  willow's  head, 
The  yearnings  for  fieujee  and  Toioes  gone — 
All  are  foigotten  1    Sleep  on,  sleep  on ! 

Are  they  foigotten  ?    It  is  not  so ! 
Slumber  divides  not  the  heart  firom  its  woe. 
E'en  now  o'er  thine  aspect  swift  changes  pass, 
Like  lights  and  shades  over  wavy  grass : 
Tiemblest  thou.  Dreamer  1    0  love  and  grief ! 
Ye  have  stonns  that  shake  e'en  the  closed-up 
leaf! 

On  thy  parted  lips  there's  a  qoivering  thrill. 
As  on  a  lyre  ere  its  chords  are  still ; 
On  the  long  silk  lashes  that  fringe  thine  eye. 
There's  a  laige  tear  gathering  heavily — 
A  rain  from  the  clouds  of  thy  spirit  prcss'd : 
Sorrowful  Dresmer  1  this  is  not  rest  1 

It  IS  Thought  at  work  amidst  buried  hours — 
It  is  Love  keeping  vigil  o'er  perish'd  flowers. 
— Oh,  we  bear  within  us  mysterious  things  I 
Of  Memory  and  Anguish,  un&thom'd  springs ; 
And  Passion — ^those  gulfii  of  the  heart  to  fill 
With  bitter  waves,  which  it  ne'er  may  stilL 

Wen  might  we  pause  ere  we  gave  them  sway. 
Flinging  the  peace  of  our  couch  away  1 
Well  might  we  look  on  our  soids  in  fear — 
They  find  no  fount  of  oblivion  hero ! 
They  forget  not,  the  mantle  of  sleep  beneath — 
How  know  we  if  under  the  wings  of  death  ? 


THE  WINGS  OP  THE  DOVE. 


" Oh,  ttell  bad  wlBci  VkamA(m,  tor  thn  wwM  I  fljr  umj 
aad  te  at  rart.*"— Pmlm  It. 


Oh,  for  thy  wings,  thou  dove  1 
Now  sailing  by  with  sunshine  on  thy  breast ; 

That,  borne  like  thee  above, 
T  too  might  flee  away,  and  be  at  rent ! 


Where  wilt  thou  fold  those  plumea^ 
Bird  of  the  forest-shadows,  holiest  birdi 

In  what  rich  leafy  glooms, 
By  the  sweet  voice  of  hidden  waters  stirr'dl 

Over  what  blessed  home. 
What  roof  with  dark,  deep  summer  foliage  crown'd, 

0  &ir  as  ocean's  foam  I 
Shall  thy  bright  bosom  shed  a  gleam  around  1 

Or  seek'st  thou  some  old  shrine 
Of  nymph  or  saint^  no  more  by  votary  woo'd. 

Though  still,  as  if  divine. 
Breathing  a  spirit  o'er  the  solitude  ? 

Yet  wherefore  ask  thy  way  1 
Blest^  ever  blest^  whate'er  its  aim,  thou  art ! 

Unto  the  greenwood  spray. 
Bearing  no  dark  remembrance  at  thy  heart ! 

No  echoes  that  will  blend 
A  sadness  with  the  whispers  of  the  grove ; 

No  memory  of  a  Mend 
Far  off,  or  dead,  or  changed  to  thee;,  thou  dove ! 

Oh !  to  some  cool  recess 
Take,  take  me  with  thee  on  the  summer  wind. 

Leaving  the  weariness 
And  sll  the  fever  of  this  life  behind : 

The  aching  and  the  void 
Within  the  heart»  whereunto  none  reply, 

The  young  bright  hopes  destroyed — 
Bird  1  bear  me  with  thee  through  the  sunny  aky  f 

Wild  wish,  and  longing  vain. 
And  brief  upspringing  to  be  glad  and  free  I 

Go  to  thy  woodland  reign : 
My  soul  is  bound  and  held — ^I  may  not  flee. 

For  even  by  all  the  fears  [unknown. 

And  thoughts  that  haunt  my  dreams— untold. 

And  burning  woman's  tears, 
Poured  from  mine  eyes  in  silence  and  alone ; 

ffad  I  thy  wings,  thou  dove  I 
High  midst  the  goigeous  ides  of  doud  to  soar. 

Soon  the  strong  cords  of  love 
Would  draw  me  earthwards — homewards — yet 
once  more. 
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PSYCHE  BORNE  BY  ZEPHYRS  TO  THE 
ISLAND  OP  PLEASURE.! 


st  rUM,  iMMflM  par  la  ennlmnphMwi  dcs  ohoMt  tMam, 
vimdrott  dflplojw  im  aUai  ws  !•  el«L  XU«  tttokt  qn'ao  tmnnm  da  m 
caniara  on  fidaaa  va  m  Istbt  poor  lol  daeoanlr  daa  nenaa  da  tiimlata : 
mala  qoand  la  mott  tonolia  ton  corpa  pariaabla,  dla  JoMa  nn  maid  an 

I  laa  plaUxa  tenaatna  at  van  aaa  oompagnaa  mortallaa." 

BcBiAOKL,  tranalatad  bj  MAPAwa  bb  Stasx. 

Feabfxtllt  and  mournfully 
Thou  bidd'st  the  earth  fbrewell ; 

a 

And  yet  thouH  paasing,  loveliest  one  ! 
In  a  brighter  land  to  dwell. 

Ascend,  ascend  rejoicing  I 

The  sunshine  of  that  shore 
Around  thee,  as  a  glorious  robe. 

Shall  stream  for  evermore. 

The  breeiy  music  wandering 
There  through  th'  Elysian  sky, 

Hath  no  deep  tone  that  seems  to  float 
From  a  happier  time  gone  by. 

And  there  the  day's  last  crimson 

Qives  no  sad  memories  birth, 
No  thought  of  dead  or  distant  friends, 

Or  partingB — as  on  earth. 

Yet  feerfblly  and  mournfully 
Thou  bidd'st  that  earth  &rewell. 

Although  thou'rt  passing,  loveliest  one  I 
In  a  brighter  land  to  dwelL 

A  land  where  all  is  deathless — 

The  sunny  wave's  repose. 
The  wood  with  its  rich  melodies, 

The  summer  and  its  rose : 

A  land  that  sees  no  parting. 

That  hears  no  sound  of  sighs, 
That  waits  thee  with  immortal  air — 

Lift,  lift  those  anxious  eyes  1 

Oh !  bow  like  thee,  thou  trembler ! 

Man's  spirit  fondly  clings 
With  timid  love,  to  this,  its  world 

Of  old  familiar  things ! 

Wo  pant,  we  thirst  for  fountains 
That  gush  not  here  below  1 


1  Writtui  for  a  picture  In  which  Pqrcbe,  on  her  flight 
upwards,  is  rcprnienUwi  looking  back  adljr  and  anziouslj  to 
Uieaartb. 


On,  on  we  toil,  allured  by  dreami 
Of  the  living  water's  flow : 

We  pine  for  kindred  natures 

To  mingle  with  our  own ; 
For  communings  more  full  and  high 

Than  aught  by  mortal  known : 

We  strive  with  brief  aspiringB 

Against  our  bonds  in  vain; 
Yet  summon'd  to  be  free  at  last, 

We  shrink — and  clasp  our  chain ; 

And  fearfully  and  moumfdlly 

We  bid  the  earth  fiuewell. 
Though  passing  from  its  mists,  like  thee, 

In  a  brighter  world  to  dwell 


THE  BOON  OP  MEMORY. 


UaajUiinp 


'— ILiavatt. 


I  00, 1  go !— and  must  mine  imago  ftde 

From  thegreen  spots  wherein  my  childhood  play'd. 

By  my  own  streams? 
Must  my  life  part  from  each  fiimiliar  plaoe^ 
As  a  bird's  song,  that  leaves  the  woods  no  traoe 

Of  its  lone  themes  t 

Will  the  friend  pass  my  dwelling,  and  focget 
The  welcomes  there,  the  hours  when  we  have  mot 

In  grief  or  glee  1 
All  the  sweet  counsel,  the  communion  high. 
The  kindly  words  of  trust,  in  days  gone  by, 

Pour'd  full  and  fr^e) 

A  boon,  a  talisman,  0  Memory !  give, 

To  shrine  my  name  in  hearts  wbere  I  would  live 

For  evermore  t 
Bid  the  wind  speak  of  me  where  I  have  dwelt, 
Bid  the  stream's  voice,  of  all  my  soul  hath  felt^ 

A  thought  restore  1 

In  the  rich  rose,  whose  bloom  I  loved  so  well. 
In  the  dim  brooding  violet  of  the  deU, 

Set  deep  that  thought ; 
And  let  the  sunset's  melancholy  glow. 
And  let  the  spring's  first  whisper,  faint  and  low. 

With  me  be  fiuught  I 

And  Memory  answex'd  me : — "Wild  wish,  and  vain  1 
I  have  no  hues  the  loveliest  to  detain 
In  the  heart's  core. 
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The  place  they  held  in  boeoms  all  their  own, 
Soon  with  new  ehadowB  fill'd,  new  flowera  o'er- 
Is  ihein  no  more.**  [grown, 

Hast  tkou  snch  power,  0  Love  1  And  Love  replied : 
— "  It  is  not  mine  I    Pour  out  thy  soul's  full  tide 

Of  hope  and  trust, 
IVayer,  tear,  devotedness,  that  boon  to  gain — 
'lis  but  to  write,  with  the  heart's  fieiy  rain. 

Wild  words  on  dust  1" 

Song,  is  the  gift  with  thee  1    I  ask  a  lay. 
Soft,  fervent,  deep,  that  will  not  pass  away 

From  the  still  breast; 
Fill'd  with  a  tone — oh  1  not  for  deathless  fame, 
But  a  sweet  haunting  murmur  of  my  name, 

Where  it  would  rest 

And  Song  made  answer — "  It  is  not  in  me, 
Though  call'd  immortal;  though  my  gifts  may  be 

All  but  divin& 
A  place  of  lonely  brightness  I  can  give : 
A  changeless  one,  where  thou  with  Love  wouldst 

This  is  not  mine  1"  \Uy 


Death,  Death!  wilt  tkou  the  restless  wish  fulfill 
And  Death,  the  Strong  One,  spoke : — "I  can  but 
Each  vain  regret.  [still 

What  if  foigotten  T— All  thy  soul  would  crave, 
Thou,  too,  within  the  mantle  of  the  grave, 
•  Wilt  soon  forget" 

Then  did  my  heart  in  lone  fikint  sadness  die. 
As  from  all  nature's  voices  one  reply. 

But  one — was  given. 
"  Earth  has  no  heart,  fond  dreamer !  with  a  tone 
To  send  thee  back  the  spirit  of  thine  own — 

Seek  it  in  heaven." 


DRAMATIC   SCENE   BETWEEN   BRON- 
WYLFA  AND   RHYLLON. 

[In  th«  ipring  of  18S5,  Mrs  Hemans  rnDored  from  Bron- 
wylfa  to  Rhyllon,  another  boun  bekmging  to  her  brother, 
not  mora  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  former  phuse,  and 
in  All]  view  from  Ita  windows.  The  dietanca  being  m  incon- 
■iderable,  thb  ooold,  in  fact,  icaroely  be  considered  aa  a  re- 
moraL  The  two  bonaes,  each  situated  on  an  eminence  on 
opposita  ildee  of  the  rirer  Clwyd,  confronted  each  other  so 
eooTeniently,  that  a  telegraphic  communication  waa  eita- 
bUeiied  between  tliem,  (by  means  of  a  regular  set  of  signals 
and  Tocabolary,  similar  to  those  made  use  of  in  the  navy,) 
and  waa  carried  on  for  a  season  with  no  little  q>irit,  greatly 
to  the  amusement  of  their  respectlTe  inhabitants. 

2fothing  could  be  less  romantic  than  the  outward  appear* 
anca  of  )Irs  Honans's  new  residence—*  tall,  staring  brick 


boose,  atanost  destitute  of  trees,  and  unadonad  (hr.  Indeed, 
from  being  thin  "adorned  the  most**)  by  the  covering 
mantle  of  honeysuckle.  Jessamine,  or  any  such  charitable 
drapery.!  Bronwylfk,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  pofect  bower 
of  roees,  and  peeped  out  lika  a  birdli  nest  from  amidst  the 
foliage  in  iriiich  it  waa  emboeomed.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  dwellings  was  ttins  playfully  descanted  upon  by  Mrs 
Hemans,  in  her  contribution  to  a  set  ot  jeux  d'etprit  called 
the  Bronwylfa  Budget  for  1BS5,—Mematr,  p.  87-88.] 

BBOirwrLTA,'  e^fterttandingfor  §ome  time  in  tUent 
eontempUUian  of  Rhtllon,  breakt  out  into  the  foL" 
lowing  teheuient  if  rain  of  vUuperatUm. 

Ton  ngliest  of  fabrics !  you  horrible  eyesore  I 
I  wish  you  would  vanish,  or  put  on  a  visor  1 
In  the  face  of  the  sun,  without  covering  or  rag  on, 
Tou  stand  and  outstare  me,  like  any  red  dragon. 
With  your  great  green-eyed  windows,  in  boldness 

a  host,  [boast,) 

(The  only  green  things  which,  indeed,  you  can 
With  your  forehead  as  high,  and  as  bare  as  the  pate 
Which  an  eagle  once  took  for  a  stone  or  a  sUvte,' 
You  lift  yourself  up,  o'er  the  country  afar, 
As  who  would  say,  "  Look  at  me  1 — here  stands 

great  Rl" 
Iplant — I  rear  forest  trees — shrubsgreat  andsmall. 
To  wrap  myself  up  in— yon  peer  through  them  all ! 
With  your  lean  scraggy  neck  o*er  my  poplars  you 

rise ;  [eyes. 

You  watch  all  my  guests  with  your  wide  saucer 

{In  a  paroxy»m  of  rage.) 
You  monster  1 1  would  I  could  waken  some  morning, 
And  find  you  had  taken  French  leave  without 

warning ; 
You  should  never  be  sought  like  Aladdin*s  fiuned 

palace. 
You  spoil  my  sweet  temper — ^you  make  me  bear 

malice: 
For  it  if  a  hard  fiite,  I  trill  say  it  and  sing; 
Which  has  fix'd  me  to  gaze  on  so  frightful  a  thing. 

Rhtllon— (irit4  digniJUd  equanimity,) 
Content  thee,  Bronwylfit,  what  means  all  this  rage? 
This  sudden  attack  on  my  quiet  old  age  ? 
I  am  no  parvenu :  you  and  I,  my  good  brother. 
Have  stood  here  this  century  facing  each  other ; 
And  /  can  remember  the  days  that  are  gone, 
When  your  sides  were  no  better  array'd  than  my 

own. 

1  Its  conspicnonsnees  has  since  bean  a  good  deal  modified 
by  the  lowering  of  one  storay,  and  by  the  growth  oi  the  sur- 
rounding plantations. 

s  BronwylCs  Is  pronounced  as  written  Bronssyfea ;  and 
perhaps  the  nearest  English  approach  to  the  pronunciation 
of  Rhylton,  would  be  by  supposing  it  to  be  spelt  Ruthtn,  the 
ti  sounded  as  in  but. 

s  Bronwylfa  is  here  supposed  to  allude  to  tlie  pate  of 
.fisdiylus,  upon  wliich  an  eagle  dropped  a  ttirtoise  to  crack 
tbeshelL 
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Nay,  the  tnitb  shall  be  told— since  you  flout  me, 

restore 
The  tall  scarlet  woodbine  you  took  from  my  door ! 
Since  my  baldness  is  mocked,  and  I'm  for^d  to 

explain. 
Pray  give  me  my  larige  laurustinus  again. 

( WiQi  a  tone  of  prophetic  solemnity.) 
Bronwylfiil  Bronwylfal  thus  insolent  grown, 
Tour  pride  and  your  poplarsalike  must  come  down ! 
I  look  through  the  future  (and  far  I  can  see, 
Ab  St  Asaph  and  Denbigh  will  answer  for  me,) 

[In  spite,  howeTer,  of  tha  unromantlc  exterior  of  ber  new 
abode,  the  eariler  part  of  Mrs  Hemans's  residence  at  Rhyllon 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  tiie  happiest  of  ber  life ;  as 
tar,  at  least,  as  the  term  happiness  ooold  ever  be  fitly  applied 
to  any  period  of  it  later  than  childhood.  Tlie  house,  with  all 
its  qglineas,  was  large  and  oonTenlent,  the  view  from  its  win- 
dows beaatiftil  and  extensive,  and  its  situation,  on  a  fine 
green  slope,  terminating  in  a  pretty  woodland  dingle,  pecn- 
liariy  healthy  and  oheerfoL  Never,  perhaps,  had  she  more 
thorough  enjoyment  of  her  boys  than  in  witnessing,  and  often 
joining  In,  tlielr  sports  in  those  pleasant  breeqr  fields,  where 
the  kites  soared  so  triumphantly,  and  the  hoops  trundled  so 
meirfly,  and  where  the  cowslips  grew  as  cowslips  had  never 
grown  beforei  An  atmosphere  of  home  soon  gathered  round 
the  dwelling ;  roees  were  pbnted  and  honeysuckles  trahied, 
and  the  rustling  of  the  solitary  poplar  near  her  window  was 
taken  to  her  heart  like  the  voice  of  a  friend.  The  dingle  be- 
came  a  fovourite  haunt,  where  she  would  pass  many  dream- 
like hoars  of  enjoyment  with  her  books,  and  her  own  sweet 
fiuides,  and  her  children  pli^ing  around  her.  Every  tree 
and  flower,  and  tuft  <rf  moss  tliat  sprang  amidst  its  green 
recesses,  was  invested  with  some  individual  charm  by  that  rich 
Imagination,  so  skilled  in 

**  Clodilog  iha  paliMible  sod  tba  fkmUUr 
With  golden  ahalatioos  of  tiw  dawo." 

Here,  on  what  the  boys  would  call  *  mamma's  sofk*— a 
little  grasgy  mound  under  her  bvourite  beech-tree  she  first 
read  The  TcMtman,  and  has  described  the  scene  with  a  loving 
minuteness  in  her  Hour  ef  Romance: — 


'  Tbare  war*  thick  Imtw  aboTs  mc  aad  araaDd, 

And  low  iweet  dtha,  Uke  thow  of  childhood's  tkep, 
Amidal  thdr  dtmiiflca,  and  a  flifbl  wmnd 

As  of  wotk  showatf  on  water.    Dark  and  deep 
Lajr  th«  oak  diadowi  o'«r  the  tnrf-ee  ttill 
Thejrwem'd  bn^^etared  gloone  i  a  hidden  rill 
Made  nuMto   idh  as  haants  oi  In  a  dream— 
VaOm  the  ftm-tafk« ;  and  a  tender  glc 


And  in  spite  of  thy  scorn,  and  of  all  thou  hast  done. 
From  my  kind  heart's  brick  bottom,  I  pity  thee, 

BronI 
The  end  of  thy  toiling  and  planting  will  be. 
That  thou  wilt  wont  sunshine,  and  ask  it  of  me. 
Thou  wilt  say,  when  thou  wakest,  looking  out  for 

t!he  light, 
"I. suppose  it  is  morning,  for  Rhyllon  looks  bright  ;** 
While  I — my  green  eyes  with  their  tears  overflow. 

{Tenderly.) 
Come  1  —let  us  be  Mends,  as  we  were  long  ago.** 


Of  soft  grsen  Dght,  as  bj  the  glow- 
Came  poarlBg  throegb  the  worea  beeeh-booghe  dowa.<* 

Many  years  after,  in  the  sonnet  *'  To  a  Distant  Scene," 
she  addresses,  with  a  fond  yearning,  this  weU-femembered 
haunt: — 


■*  Btin  are  theoowSUpe  from  thjr 
O  fhr-off  gTMBj  dell  I  •* 


boeom  springing. 


How  many  predous  memorise  has  she  hung  round  tha 
thought  of  the  cowslip— that  flower,  with  its  **  gold  coat  **  and 
**  fah7  fovonrs,"  which  is,  of  all  others,  so  essodated  with  tlie 
"  voice  of  happy  childhood,"  and  was  to  hex  ever  redolent  of 
the  hours  when  her 

<*  Heart  io  leapt  to  that  tweet  laoghter^  tone !  * 

Another  favourite  resort  was  the  picturesque  old  bridge 
over  the  Clwyd,  and  when  her  health  (which  was  subject  to 
continual  niriation,  but  was  at  this  time  mora  robust  than 
usual)  admitted  of  more  aspiring  achievements,  she  dellgfateid 
in  roaming  to  the  hills ;  and  the  announcement  of  a  walk  to 
Cwm,t  a  remote  little  hamlet,  neetled  in  a  mountain  hollow, 
amidst  very  lovely  sylvan  scenery,  about  two  miles  fhmi 
Rhyllon,  would  be  Joyously  echoed  by  her  elated  companions, 
to  whom  the  recollection  of  these  happy  ramUee  most  always 
be  tmspeakably  dear.  Very  often,  at  the  outset  of  these 
expeditions,  the  party  would  be  reinforced  by  the  addltloo  of 
a  certain  little  Kitty  Jonee,  a  child  from  a  neighbouring  cot- 
tage, who  had  taken  an  especial  Csncy  to  Mrs  Hemans,  and 
was  continually  watching  her  movements.  This  little  creature 
never  saw  her  without  at  once  attaching  herself  to  ber  Me, 
and  confidingly  placing  its  tiny  hand  in  hen.  80  grsat  was 
her  love  for  children,  and  her  repugnance  to  hurt  the  tselings 
of  any  living  creature,  that  she  never  wouM  shake  <^  this 
singuUr  appendage,  but  let  little  Kitty  nt)oice  In  her  *<  pride 
of  place.*'  till  the  walk  became  too  long  for  her  capacity,  and 
she  would  quietiy  fitll  behind  of  her  own  aoooid.— MeM«^, 
p.  87-9a] 

*  ProDoaneed  " ' 
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TO 


MRS  JOANNA  BAILLIE, 

THIS  TOLUICB,  AS  A  SLIGHT  TOKEN  OF  GRATEFUL  RESFBOT  AND  ADIORATIOV, 
IS  AFFECTIONATELY  IN80BIBSD  BT  THE  AUTHOR.^ 


«( 


**  Mightier  tu 
TbMn  Btoength  of  nervt  and  ilnew,  or  the  swaj 
Of  magic,  potMit  over  mn  and  star, 
Li  loTe,  though  oft  to  agony  diftrest. 
And  though  his  &TOurile  nat  be  feebto  woman '•  breast' 

Daa  iat  aa  Looa  dm  Schonen  aof  der  erde." 


W0RO8WOSTR. 
ScHiLum. 


ARABELLA  STUART. 

["Tbs  Ladt  Asabklla,**  aa  she  has  been  frvqiiently 
entitled,  was  deioended  fhnn  Margaret,  eldest  daoghttr  of 
Henxy  VIL,  and  oonseqnently  allied  by  birth  to  Elisabeth  as 
wdl  as  James  L  This  affinity  to  the  throne  proved  the  mis- 
fortune <rf  her  lilb,  as  theJeakwuJes  which  it  constantly  ex- 
cited in  her  royal  relatives,  wlio  were  anxious  to  prevent  her 
manying,  shut  her  out  ihmi  the  enjoyment  Ot  that  domestic 
happiness  which  her  heart  appears  to  have  so  fervently 
desired.  By  a  secret  but  early  discovered  union  with  William 
Seymour,  son  of  Lord  Beanchamp,  she  alarmed  the  cabinet 
of  James,  and  the  wedded  lovers  were  Immediately  placed  in 
separate  confinement.  From  this  tb^  found  means  to  con- 
cert a  romantic  irian  of  escape ;  and  having  won  over  a  female 
attendant,  by  whose  assistance  she  was  disguised  in  male 
attire,  Ambdla,  though  fiUnt  from  recent  sickneaiand  suffer- 
ing, stole  out  in  the  night,  and  at  hut  reached  an  appointed 
spot,  vdiere  a  boat  and  servants  were  in  waiting.  She  em- 
barked ;  and  at  break  of  day  a  French  vessel  engaged  to 
receive  her  was  discovered  and  gained.  As  Seymour,  how. 
ever,  had  not  yet  arrived,  she  was  desirous  that  the  vesael 
should  lie  at  anchor  for  him ;  hot  this  wish  was  overruled  by 
ho-  companions,  yrbo,  contrary  to  her  entreaties,  hoisted  safl, 
"  whfch,"  says  Disraeli,  **  occasbned  so  iktal  a  terminatton 
to  this  romantie  adventure.  Sejrmour,  indeed,  had  escaped 
from  the  Tower;  he  reached  the  wharf,  and  found  his  con- 
fidential man  waiting  with  a  boat,  and  arrived  at  Lee.  The 
time  passed  ;  the  waves  were  rising ;  Arabella  was  not  there ; 
but  in  the  dtstanoe  be  descried  a  vesid.  Hiring  a  fisherman 
to  take  hhn  on  board,  be  discovered,  to  his  grief,  on  hailing  it, 
that  it  was  not  the  French  ship  charged  with  his  Arabella ;  in 
despabr  and  oonfuston  he  found  another  ship  fjrom  Newcastle, 
which  far  a  large  nun  altered  iti  course,  and  landed  him  in 
Flanders.**  Arabella,  meantime,  whilst  implorfng  her  atten- 
dants to  linger,  and  earnestly  looking  out  for  the  expected 
boat  of  her  husband,  was  overtaken  in  Calais  Roads  by  a 
vessel  in  the  king's  service,  and  brought  back  to  a  captivity, 

[}  *'  The  little  vohnne,  *  Records  of  Woman,'  which  you 
kindly  gave  me  permission  to  inscribe  to  you,"  wrote  Bfxs  H.  to 
Mrs  Joanna  BaOUe,  "Is  now  in  the  prees,and  I  hope  I  shall 
soon  be  able  to  send  you  a  copy ;  and  that  the  dedication, 
which  is  in  the  shnidest  form,  will  be  honoured  by  your 
approval.    Mr  BUudcwood  is  its  publisher." 

Mra  Ilemans  always  spoke  with  pleasure  of  her  literary  in- 
tercourse with  Mr  liladcwood,  in  whoee  dealings  she  recog- 


nnder  the  suffoing  of  which  her  ipind  and  constitution  gra- 
dually sank.  **  What  passed  in  that  dreadful  imprisonment 
cannot  perihaps  be  recovered  for  authentic  history,  but  enougli 
is  known— that  her  mind  grew  impaired,  that  she  finally  kMt 
her  reason,  and,  if  the  duration  of  her  imprisonment  was 
short,  that  it  was  only  terminated  by  her  death.  Some  effu- 
sions, often  bflcun  and  never  ended,  written  and  erased,  in- 
coherent and  rational,  yet  remain  among  her  papers."— 
DlasABU's  OuriotUia  (ff  LUeratuire. 

The  following  poem,  meant  as  some  record  of  her  ikte,and 
the  imagined  fiuctuations  of  her  thoughts  and  fieelings,  is 
supposed  to  commence  during  the  time  of  her  first  imprison- 
ment, whilst  her  mind  was  yet  buoyed  up  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  Sqrmour's  affection,  and  the  oheriehed  hof  <tf  even- 
tual deliverance.] 

"And  !■  not  lore  In  vain 
Tovtare  anoogli  wlthoat  a  llTliig  tomb  ?  "    BraoM. 


Alflnaoar( 


ibetaotBato." 


TwAS  but  a  dream  1    I  saw  the  stag  leap  firee, 

Undertheboughs  where  earlybirdBweresingiDg; 
I  stood  o'ershadow'd  by  the  greenwood  tree, 

And  heard,  it  seem'd,  a  sudden  bugle  ringing 
Far  through  a  royal  forest    Then  the  &wn 
Shot,  like  a  gleam  of  light,  from  gras^  lawn 
To  secret  coTert ;  and  the  smooth  turf  shook. 
And  lilies  quiyer'd  by  the  glade's  lone  brook, 
And  young  leaves  trembled,  as,  in  fleet  career, 
A  princely  band,  with  horn,  and  hoimd,  and  speai , 
Like  a  rich  masque  swept  forth.    I  saw  the  dance 
Of  their  white  plumes,  that  bore  a  silyeiy  glance 
Into  the  deep  wood's  heart ;  and  all  pass'd  by 
Save  one — ^I  met  the  smile  of  one  clear  eye, 

nised  all  that  upri^tnees  and  liberality  which  belonged  to  Uie 
sterling  wortii  of  his  character.  The  "Records  of  Woman," 
the  first  of  her  worln  published  by  him,  was  broui^t  out  in 
May  18S8.  This  volume  was,  to  use  the  words  of  its  author, 
the  one  in  iriiich  "  she  had  put  her  heart  and  indiridual  feel- 
ings more  than  hi  any  thing  else  she  had  written ; "  and  it  is 
also,  and  periiape  consequently,  the  one  which  has  held  its 
groond  the  most  steadfly  in  public  fevour.— Jfeaiotr,  p.  13&1 
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Fiasbiug  out  joy  to  mine.    Tes,  thou  weit  there, 
Seymour  1    A  soft  wind  blew  the  clustering  hair 
Back  from  thy  gallant  brow,  as  thou  didst  rein 
Thy  courser,  turning  from  that  gorgeous  train. 
And  fling,  methought,  thy  hunting  spear  away. 
And,  lightly  graceful  in  thy  green  array. 
Bound  to  my  side.   And  we,  that  met  and  parted 

Ever  in  dread  of  some  dark  watchful  power, 
Won  back  to  childhood's  trust,  and  fearless- 
hearted, 

Blent  the  glad  fUlness  of  our  thoughts  that  hour 
Even  lik.e  the  mingling  of  sweet  streams,  beneath 
Dim  woven  leaves,  and  midst  the  floating  breath 
Of  hidden  forest-flowers. 

II. 
'Tis  past !    I  wake, 

A  captive,  and  alone,  and  fiir  from  thee. 
My  love  and  Mend  1    Tet  fostering,  for  thy  sake, 

A  quenchless  hope  of  happiness  to  be ; 
And  feeling  still  my  woman-spirit  strong. 
In  the  deep  faith  which  lifts  from  earthly  wrong 
A  heavenward  glance.    I  know,  I  know  our  love 
Shall  yet  call  gentle  angels  from  above. 
By  its  xmdying  fervour,  and  prevail — 
Sendinga  breath,  as  of  the  spring's  first  gale,    [&ce. 
Through  hearts  now  cold;  and,  raising  its  bright 
With  a  free  gush  of  sunny  tears,  erase 
The  characters  of  anguish.    In  this  trust, 
I  bear,  I  strive,  I  bow  not  to  the  dust, 
That  I  may  bring  thee  back  no  faded  form. 
No  bosom  chill'd  and  blighted  by  the  storm. 
But  all  my  youth's  first  treasures,  when  we  meet. 
Making  past  sorrow,  by  communion,  sweet. 

m. 
And  thou  too  art  in  bonds !    Yet  droop  thou  not, 
0  my  beloved  t  there  is  one  hopeless  lot^ 
But  one,  and  that  not  ours.    Beside  the  dead 
2%en  sits  the  grief  that  mantles  up  its  head. 
Loathing  the  laughter  and  proud  pomp  of  light. 
When  darkness,  from  the  vainly  doting  sight 
Covers  its  beautiful  !^    If  thou  wert  gone 

To  the  grave's  bosom,  with  thy  radiant  brow — 
If  thy  deep-thrilljng  voice,  with  that  low  tone 

Of  earnest  tenderness,  which  now,  even  now 
Seems  floating  through  my  soul,  were  music  taken 
For  ever  from  this  world — oh !  thus  forsaken 
Could  I  bear  on  1  Thou  livest,  thou  liveet^  thou'rt 

mine  I 
With  this  glad  thought  I  make  my  heart  a  shrine, 

^  "  WtaorascMvw  yoa  an,  or  in  what  ftate  wevflr  you  be, 
It  nilBoeth  job  yoa  are  mine.  RaOa  wepl  and  would  not  be 
con^forUd^  bflomur  JWr  chUdnn  uxre  no  more.    And  thut 


And  by  the  lamp  which  quenchless  there  shallbur  d. 
Sit  a  lone  watdier  for  the  day's  return. 

IV. 

And  lo  1  the  joy  that  cometh  with  the  mornings 

Brightly  victorious  o'er  the  hours  of  care ! 
I  have  not  watch'd  in  vain,  serenely  scoming 

The  wild  and  busy  whispers  of  despair ! 
Thou  hast  sent  tidings,  as  of  heaven — ^I  wait 

The  hour,  the  sign,  for  blessed  flight  to  thee. 
Oh !  for  the  skylark's  wing  that  seeks  its  mate 

As  a  star  shoots  1 — ^but  on  the  breezy  sea 
We  shall  meet  sooil    To  think  of  such  on  hour ! 

Will  not  my  heart,  o'erburden'd  by  its  bliss, 
Faint  and  give  way  within  me,  as  a  flower 

Borne  down  and  perishing  by  noontide's  kiss  ? 
Tet  shall  Ifear  that  lot — ^the  perfect  net, 
The  full  deep  joy  of  dying  on  thy  breast^ 
After  long  sufilering  won  1    So  rich  a  doee 
Too  seldom  crowns  with  peace  affection's  woes. 

V. 

Sunset  I    I  tell  each  moment.    From  the  skies 
The  last  red  splendour  floats  along  my  wall. 
Like  a  king's  banner  1    Now  it  melts,  it  dies ! 
I  see  one  star — ^I  hear — ^'twas  not  the  call, 
Th'  expected  voice ;  my  quick  heart  throbb'd  too 

soon. 
I  must  keep  vigil  till  yon  rising  moon 
Shower  down  less  goldenlight  Beneath  her  beam 
Through  my  lone  lattice  poured,  I  sit  and  dream 
Of  summer  lands  afiyr,  where  holy  love. 
Under  the  vine  or  in  the  citron  grove. 
May  breathe  from  terror. 

Now  the  night  grows  deep. 
And  silent  as  its  clouds,  and  fiill  of  sleep. 
I  hear  my  veins  beat    Hark!  a  bell's  slow  chime! 
My  heart  strikes  with  it    Tet  again — ^'tis  time ! 
A  step ! — a  voice ! — or  but  a  rising  breeze  1 
Hark  1 — ^haste ! — ^I  come  to  meet  thee  on  the  seas! 


VI. 

Now  never  more,  oh  I  never,  in  the  worth 
Of  its  pure  cause,  let  sorrowing  love  on  earth 
Trust  fondly — never  more !    The  hope  is  cnishM 
That  lit  my  life,  the  voice  within  me  hush'd 
That  spoke  sweet  orables ;  and  I  return 
To  lay  my  youth,  as  in  a  burial  um. 
Where  sunshine  may  not  find  it.    All  is  lost ! 
No  tempest  met  our  barks — no  billow  toss'd ; 

Indeed,  ii  the  remedlleH  eomw,  and  none  die  I "'— Fram  a 
letter  of  Arabella  Stnait'e  to  her  husband.— See  OtrlotfUet 
qf  Literature. 
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Tet  were  they  Beyer'd,  even  as  we  must  be. 
That  80  have  lovedy  so  striyen  our  hearts  to  free 
^Vom  their  eloeeKSoiling  fiite !    In  Tain — ^in  Tain ! 
The  dark  Imks  meet^  and  clasp  themselves  again. 
And  press  oat  life.    Upon  the  deck  I  stood. 
And  a  white  sail  came  gliding  o'er  the  flood. 
Like  some  proud  bird  of  ocean ;  then  mine  eye 
Strain'd  out^  one  moment  earlier  to  desoiy 
The  form  it  ached  for,  and  the  bark's  career 
Seem'd  slow  to  that  fond  yearning :  it  drew  near^ 
fVaught  with  onr  foes!    What  boots  it  to  recall 
The  strife,  the  tears  1    Once  more  a  prison  wall 
Shuts  the  green  hills  and  woodlands  from  my  sight. 
And  joyous  glance  of  watnrs  to  the  lights 
And  thee,  my  Seymour  1 — ^thee  1 

Iwillnotsmkt      [theel 

Thou,  thouhaat  rent  the  heavy  chain  that  bound 
And  this  shall  be  my  strsngth — ^the  joy  to  think 

That  thou  may'st  wander  with  heaven's  breath 
around  thee, 
And  all  the  laughing  sky !    Tins  thought  shall  yet 
Shine  o'er  my  heart  a  radiant  amulet, 
Guarding  it  from  despair.  Thy  bonds  are  broken; 
And  unto  me,  I  know,  thy  true  love's  token 
SliaU  one  day  be  deliverance,  though  the  yean 
Lie  dim  between,  o'erhxmg  with  mists  of  tears. 

vn. 
Uy  fUendt  my  friend!  where  art  thou  1  Day  by  day, 
Gliding  like  some  dark  moumfixl  stream  away, 
Uy  silent  youth  flows  from  me.  Spring,  the  while. 

Comes  and  rains  beauty  on  the  kindling  boughs 
Bound  hall  and  hamlet;  summer  with  her  smile 

Fillsthegreen  forest;  young  hearts  breathe  their 
vows; 
Brothers  long  parted  meet ;  fiur  children  rise 
Roundthegladboard ;  hopeloui^fromlovingeyes: 
All  this  is  in  the  world  I — ^these  joys  lie  sown. 
The  dew  of  every  path !    On  one  alone 
Their  freshness  may  not  fiiUr— the  stricken  deer 
Dying  of  thirst  with  all  the  waters  near. 

vni. 
Ye  are  from  dingle  and  fresh  glade,  ye  flowers  I 

By  some  kind  hand  to  cheer  my  dungeon  sent; 
O'er  you  the  oak  shed  down  the  summer  showers, 

And  the  lark's  nest  was  where  your  bright  cups 
bent, 
Quivering  to  breese  and  raindrop,  like  the  sheen 
Of  twilight  stars.  On  you  heaven's  eye  hath  been, 
Through  the  leaves  pouring  its  dark  sultry  blue 
Into  your  glowing  hearts;  the  bee  to  you 
Hath  murmured,  and  the  rilL    My  soul  grows  &int 
With  passionate  yearning,  as  its  quick  dreams  paint 


Your  haunts  by  dell  andstream — ^thegreen,  the  free, 
The  ftdl  of  all  sweet  sound — ^the  shut  ftx>m  me  f 

a. 
There  went  a  swift  bird  singing  past  my  cell— 

0  Love  and  FVeedom !  ye  are  lovely  things  1 
With  you  the  peasant  on  the  hills  may  dwell. 

And  by  the  streams.  But  I — the  blood  of  kings, 
A  proud  unmingliDg  itver,  through  my  vems 
Flows  in  lone  brightness,  and  its  gifts  are  chains ! 
Kings  1 — ^I  had  sQent  visions  of  deep  bliss, 
Leaving  their  thrones  fiir  distant ;  and  for  this 
I  am  cast  under  their  triumphal  car. 
An  insect  to  be  crush'd  1    Oh !  heaven  is  far — 
Earthpitaessl 


Dost  thou  forget  me,  Seymour  1    I  am  proved 
So  long,  so  sternly  1    Seymour,  my  beloved ! 
There  are  such  tales  of  holy  marvels  done 
By  strong  affection,  of  deliveranco  won 
Throughitsprevailingpower!  Aretheee  things  told 
Till  the  young  weep  with  rapture,  and  the  old 
Wonder,  yet  dare  not  doubt;  and  thou !  oh,  thou ! 

Dost  thou  foiget  me  in  my  hope's  decay? — 
Thou  canst  not !    Through  the  silent  night,  even 
now, 

I,  that  need  prayer  so  much,  awake  and  pray 
Still  first  for  thee.    0  gentle,  gentle  friend ! 
How  shall  I  bear  this  n^ngwiwh  to  the  end  ? 

Aid ! — comes  there  yet  no  aid  9  The  voice  of  blood 
Passes  heaven's  gate,  even  ere  the  crimson  flood 
Sinks  through  the  greensward !    Is  there  not  a  ciy 
From  the  wrung  heart,  of  power,  through  agony, 
To  pierce  the  clouds  1    Hear,  Mercy  1 — ^hear  me ! 

None 
That  bleed  and  weep  beneath  the  smiling  sun 
Have  heavier  cause !    Yet  hear ! — ^my  soul  grows 

dark! 

Who  hears  the  last  shriek  from  the  sinking  bark 
On  the  mid  seas,  and  with  the  storm  slone, 
And  bearing  to  the  abyss,  unseen,  unknown, 
Ite  freight  of  human  hearts  1    Th'  o'ermastering 

wave! 
Who  shall  tell  how  it  msh'd — and  none  to  save ! 

Thou  hast  forsaken  me  f    I  feel,  I  know. 
There  would  be  rescue  if  this  were  not  so. 
Thou'rt  at  the  Gha0e,  thou'rt  at  the  festive  board, 
Thou'rt  where  the  red  wine  tree  and  high  is  poured, 
Thou'rt  where  the  dancers  meet  I    A  magic  gUtvi 
Is  set  within  my  soul,  and  proud  shapes  pass. 
Flushing  it  o'er  with  pomp  frx>m  bower  and  hall : 
I  see  one  shadow,  stateliest  there  of  all — 
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3%ine  I  What  dost  ikou  amidst  the  bright  and  fair, 
Whispering  light  words^  and  mocking  my  despair? 
It  is  not  well  of  thee  1  My  love  was  more 
Than  fiery  song  may  breathe,  deep  thought  explore; 
And  there  thou  smilest>  while  my  heart  is  dying. 
With  all  its  blighted  hopes  around  it  lying : 
Eyen  thou,  on  whom  they  hung  their  last  green 

leaf 

Yet  smile,  smile  on  I  too  bright  art  thou  for  grief! 

Death  f    What !  is  death  a  lock'd  and  treasured 

thing, 
Guarded  by  swords  of  fire  1^  a  hidden  spring, 
A  fb>bled  firuit,  that  I  should  thus  endure. 
As  if  the  world  within  me  held  no  cure  1 
Wherefore  not  spread  free  wings Heaven, 

heaven  I  control 
These  thoughts ! — ^they  rush — I  look  into  my  soul 
As  down  a  gulf,  and  tremble  at  the  array 
Of  fierce  forms  crowding  it !  Qive  strength  to  pray ! 
So  shall  their  dark  host  pass. 

The  storm  is  still'd. 

Father  in  Heaven !  thou,  only  thou,  canst  sound 
The  heart's  great  deep,  with  floods  of  anguish  filled. 

For  human  line  too  fearfully  profound. 
Therefore,  forgive,  my  Father  I  if  thy  child, 
Bock*d  on  Its  heaving  darkness,  hath  grown  wild. 
And  sinn'd  in  her  despair  I    It  well  may  be 
That  thou  wouldst  lead  my  spirit  back  to  thee. 
By  the  crush'd  hope  too  longon  this  world  pour*d — 
The  stricken  love  which  hath  perchance  adored 
A  mortal  in  thy  place  1    Now  let  me  strive 
With  thy  strong  arm  no  more  1    Forgive,  forgive ! 
Take  me  to  peace  ! 

And  peace  at  last  is  nigh. 
A  sign  is  on  my  brow,  a  token  sent 
Th'  o*erwearied  dust  from  home :  no  breeze  flits  by. 
But  calls  me  with  a  strange  sweet  whisper,  blent 
Of  many  mysteries. 

Hark !  the  warning  tone 
Deepens — ^its  word  is  Death  I    Alone,  alone, 
And  sad  in  youth,  but  chasten'd,  I  depart. 
Bowing  to  heavezL    Tet,  yet  my  woman's  heart 
Shall  wake  a  spirit  and  a  power  to  bless^ 
Even  in  this  hour's  o'ershadowing  fearfiilness, 
Thee,  its  first  love  \    0  tender  still,  and  true  I 
Be  it  forgotten  if  mine  anguish  threw 
Drops  firom  its  bitter  fountain  on  thy  name, 
Though  but  a  moment  1 

1  "  And  if  TOO  remsmber  of  old,  I  dart  die,  Conilder 
what  the  world  woold  conceive  if  I  should  be  violently  en- 
foiced  to  do  if^Frogment*  qfher  Utters. 


Now,  with  fiunting  frame, 
With  soul  just  lingering  on  the  flight  begun. 
To  bind  for  thee  its  last  dim  thoughts  in  one, 
I  bless  thee  !    Peace  be  on  thy  noble  head. 
Years  of  bright  fiune,  when  I  am  with  the  dead! 
I  bid  this  prayer  survive  me^  and  retain 
Its  mighty  again  to  bless  thee,  and  again  1 
Thou  hast  been  gathered  into  my  dark  fate 
Too  much;  too  long,  for  my  sake,  desolate 
Hath  been  thine  exiled  youth :  but  now  take  back, 
From  dying  hands,  thy  freedom,  and  retrack 
(After  a  few  kind  tears  for  her  whose  days 
Went  out  in  dreams  of  thee)  the  sunny  ways 
Of  hope,  and  find  thou  happiness !    Yet  send 
Even  then,  in  silent  hours,  a  thought^  dear  fiiend ! 
Down  to  my  voiceless  chamber;  for  thy  love 
Hath  been  to  me  all  gifts  of  earth  above. 
Though  bought  with  burning  tears!  Itistheating 
Of  death  to  leave  that  vainly-predous  thing 
In  this  cold  world  !    What  were  it,  then,  if  thoti. 
With  thy  fond  eyes,  wert  gazing  on  me  now  1 
Too  keen  a  pang  1    Farewell !  and  yet  once  more, 
Farewell  1    The  paasbn  of  long  yean  I  pour 
Into  that  word !    Thou  hear'st  not— but  the  woe 
And  fervour  of  its  tones  may  one  day  flow 
To  thy  heart's  holy  place :  there  let  them  dwelL 
We  shall  o'ersweep  the  grave  to  meet   Farewell ! 


THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  GREEK  ISLE.* 


"Fowl    ItnaOradK, 
A  dav*,  aod  wherdbse 

•  • 

I  win  not  llv«  d^mded." 


bow  ■boold  I  aw  dMth  7 
Ijirtad  my  ftvedim  ? 

m  • 


CoxB  from  the  woods  with  the  dtron-flowers, 
Gome  with  your  lyres  for  the  festal  hours, 
Maids  of  bright  Scio !    They  came,  and  the  breeze 
Bore  their  sweet  songs  o'er  the  Grecian  seas  ,* 
They  came,  and  Eudora  stood  robed  and  crown'd. 
The  bride  of  the  mom,  with  her  train  around. 
Jewels  flaah'd  out  firom  her  braided  hair. 
Like  starry  dews  midst  the  roses  there ; 
Pearls  on  her  bosom  quivering  shone, 
Heaved  by  her  heart  through  its  golden  zone 
But  a  brow,  as  those  gems  of  the  ooean  pale^ 
Gleam'd  from  beneath  her  tranaparent  veil ; 
Changeful  and  fiunt  was  her  fair  cheek's  hue. 
Though  clear  as  a  flower  which  the  light  looks 
through; 

*  Founded  on  a  circanutuiee  nkiad  In  the  Second  8cri« 
of  the  CuHotitia  (if  Literature,  and  forming  pert  d  a  pictm 
in  the  **  Painted  Blographj  **  then  deecribed. 
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And  the  glance  of  her  dark  resplendent  eye. 
For  the  aspect  of  woman  at  times  too  high, 
Lay  floating  in  mists,  which  the  troubled  stream 
Of  the  soul  sent  up  o*er  its  ternd  beam. 

• 

She  look*d  on  the  vine  at  her  fhther^s  door, 

Like  one  that  is  leaving  his  native  shore ; 

She  hung  o'er  the  myrtle  once  call'd  her  own, 

As  it  greenly  waved  by  the  threshold  stone ; 

She  tum'd — and  her  mother^s  gaase  brought  back 

Each  hue  of  her  childhood's  faded  track. 

Oh  !  hush  the  song,  and  let  her  tears 

Flow  to  the  dream  of  her  early  years  ! 

Holy  and  pure  are  the  drops  that  fiiU 

When  the  young  bride  goes  from  her  fiither's  hall; 

She  goes  unto  love  yet  untried  and  new. 

She  parts  from  love  whibh  hath  still  been  true : 

Mute  be  the  song  and  the  choral  strain. 

Till  her  heart's  deep  well-spring  is  clear  again  ! 

She  wept  on  her  mother's  fiuthful  breast. 

Like  a  babe  that  sobs  itself  to  rest ; 

She  wept — ^yet  laid  her  hand  awhile 

In  his  that  waited  her  dawning  smile — 

Her  soul's  affianced,  nor  cherish'd  less 

For  the  gush  of  nature's  tenderness  ! 

She  lifted  her  graoeAil  head  at  last — 

The  choking  swell  of  her  heart  was  past ; 

And  her  lovely  thoughts  from  their  cells  found  way 

In  the  sudden  flow  of  a  plaintive  lay.^ 

THE  BRIDES  FABEWELL. 

Why  do  I  weep  1    To  leave  the  vine 

Whose  dusters  o'er  me  bend ; 
The  myrtle — ^yet,  oh  call  it  mine  I — 

The  flowers  I  loved  to  tend. 
A  thousand  thoughts  of  all  things  dear 

Like  shadows  o'er  me  sweep ; 
I  leave  my  suxmy  childhood  here. 

Oh !  therefore  let  me  weep  ! 

I  leave  thee,  sister !    We  have  pla/d 

Through  many  a  joyous  hour. 
Where  the  silvery  green  of  the  olive  shade 

Hung  dim  o'er  fount  and  bower. 
Tes  !  thou  and  I,  by  stream,  by  shore. 

In  song,  in  prayer,  in  sleep. 
Have  been  as  we  may  be  no  more — 

Kind  sister,  let  me  weep  ! 

I  leave  thee,  father  I    Eve's  bright  moon 
Must  now  light  other  feet, 

X  A  Grade  brfcte,  on  letTing  bar  flktiMr'a  hoost,  takes  Imt«  of 
barfriands  and  relatlTw  frequently  in  eitempormneom  vc 
FAumxsL'8  ChtaUt  Populairu  dc  la  Orece  Modeme, 


With  the  gathei'd  grapes,  and  the  lyre  in  tone, 

Thy  homeward  step  to  greet 
Thou  in  whose  voice,  to  bless  thy  child. 

Lay  tones  of  love  so  deep. 
Whose  eye  o'er  all  my  youth  hath  smiled — 

I  leave  thee  I  let  me  weep  ! 

Mother !  I  leave  thee  \    On  thy  breast 

Pouring  out  joy  and  woe, 
I  have  found  that  holy  place  of  rest 

StUl  changeless — yet  I  go  ! 
Lips,  that  have  luU'd  me  with  your  strain ! 

Eyes,  that  have  watch'd  my  sleep  I 
Will  earth  give  love  like  youn  again? — 

Sweet  mother !  let  me  weep  ! 

And  like  a  slight  young  tree,  that  throws 
The  weight  of  rain  from  its  drooping  boughs. 
Once  more  she  wept    But  a  changeful  thing 
Is  the  human  heart — as  a  mountain  spring 
That  works  its  way,  through  the  torrent's  foam. 
To  the  bright  pool  near  it»  the  lily's  home  ! 
It  is  well  I — ^The  cloud  on  her  soul  that  lay. 
Hath  melted  in  glittering  drops  away. 
Wake  again,  mingle,  sweet  flute  and  lyre  \ 
She  turns  to  her  lover,  she  leaves  her  sire. 
Mother  1  on  eaiih  it  must  still  be  so : 
Thou  rearest  the  lovely  to  see  them  go  ! 

They  are  moving  onward,  the  bridal  throng, 
Te  may  track  their  way  by  the  swells  of  song ; 
Ye  may  catch  through  the  foliage  theirwhite  robes' 

gleam. 
Like  a  swan  midst  the  reeds  of  a  shadowy  stream; 
Their  arms  bear  up  garlands,  their  gliding  tread 
Is  over  the  decp-vein'd  violet's  bed ;  [above, 

They  have  light  leaves  around  them,  blue  skies 
An  arch  for  the  triumph  of  youth  and  love  I 

IL 

Still  and  sweet  was  the  home  that  stood 
In  the  flowering  depths  of  a  Grecian  wood. 
With  the  soft  green  light  o'er  its  low  roof  spread. 
As  if  from  the  glow  of  an  emerald  shed. 
Pouring  through  lime-leaves  that  mingled  on  high. 
Asleep  in  the  silence  of  noon's  clear  sky. 
Citrous  amidst  their  dark  foliage  glow'd. 
Making  a  gleam  roimd  the  lone  abode ; 
Laurels  o'erhung  it,  whose  fiiintest  shiver 
Scatter'd  out  rays  like  a  glancing  river; 
Stars  of  the  jasmino  its  pillars  crown'd. 
Vine-stalks  its  lattice  and  walls  had  bound ; 
And  brightly  before  it  a  fountain's  play 
Flung  showers  through  a  thicket  of  gloosy  bay. 
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To  a  ajT^resa  which  rose  in  that  flashing  rain, 
Like  one  tall  shaft  of  some  &llen  fime. 

And  thither  lanthis  had  brought  his  bride. 
And  the  guests  were  met  by  that  fountain  side. 
They  lifted  the  veil  from  Eudora*s  hcQ — 
It  smiled  out  softly  in  pensive  grace, 
With  lips  of  love,  and  a  brow  serene, 
Meet  for  the  soul  of  the  deep  wood-scene. 
Bring  wine,  bring  odours! — the  board  is  spread ; 
Bring  roses  1  a  chaplet  for  eveiy  head ! 
The  wine-cups  foam'd,  and  the  rose  was  showered 
On  the  young  and  &ir  from  the  world  embowered; 
The  sun  looked  not  on  them  in  that  sweet  shade, 
The  winds  amid  scented  boughs  were  laid ; 
And  there  came  by  fits,  through  some  wavy  tree, 
A  sound  and  a  g^eam  of  the  moaning  sea. 

Hush!  be  still!    Was  that  no  more 
Than  the  murmur  from  the  shore  1 
Silence  1 — did  thick  rain-drops  beat 
On  the  grass  like  trampling  feet  1 
Fling  down  the  goblet,  and  draw  the  sword ! 
The  groyes  are  fill'd  with  a  pirate  horde  ! 
Through  the  dim  olives  their  sabres  shine  !— 
Now  must  the  red  blood  stream  for  wine  ! 

The  youths  from  the  banquet  to  battle  sprang, 
The  woods  with  the  shriek  of  the  maidens  rang ; 
Under  the  golden-frxdted  boughs 
There  were  flashing   poniards    and   darkening 

browsr— 
Footsteps,  o*er  garland  and  lyre  that  fled, 
And  the  dying  soon  on  a  greensward  bed. 
Eudora,  Eudora  !  thou  dost  not  fly  ! — 
She  saw  but  lanthis  before  her  lie. 
With  the  blood  from  his  breast  in  a  gushing  flow. 
Like  a  child's  large  tears  in  its  hour  of  woe, 
And  a  gathering  film  in  his  lifted  eye. 
That  sought  his  young  bride  out  mournfully. 
She  knelt  down  beside  him — her  arms  she  wound 
Like  tendrils,  his  drooping  neck  around, 
As  if  the  }>assion  of  that  fond  grasp 
Might  chain  in  life  with  its  ivy-clasp. 
But  they  tore  her  thence  in  her  wild  despair. 
The  sea's  fierce  rovers — ^they  left  him  there : 
They  left  to  the  fountain  a  dark-red  vein, 
And  on  the  wet  violets  a  pile  of  slain, 
And  a  hush  of  fear  through  the  summer  grove. — 
So  closed  the  triumph  of  youth  and  love  I 

in. 
Oloomy  lay  the  shore  that  night, 
When  the  moon,  with  sleeping  light. 


Bathed  each  puiple  Sciote  hill — 
Qloomy  lay  the  shore,  and  stilL 
O'er  the  wave  no  gay  guitar 
Sent  its  floating  music  &r ; 
No  glad  sound  of  dancing  feet 
Woke  the  starry  hours  to  greet 
But  a  voice  of  mortal  woe. 
In  its  changes  wild  or  low. 
Through  the  midnight's  blue  repose, 
From  the  sea-beat  rocks  arose. 
As  Eudora's  mother  stood 
Qazing  o'er  th'  iBgean  flood. 
With  a  fix'd  and  straining  eye — 
Oh !  was  the  spoilers'  vessel  nigh  1 
Yes  1  there,  becalm'd  in  silent  sleep. 
Dark  and  alone  on  a  breathless  deep. 
On  a  sea  of  molten  silver,  dark 
Brooding  it  frown'd,  that  evil  bark  ! 
There  its  broad  pennon  a  shadow  cast> 
Moveless  and  black  frt>m  the  tall  still  mast ; 
And  the  heavy  sound  of  its  flapping  sail 
Idly  and  vainly  woo'd  the  gale. 
Hush'd  was  all  else — ^had  ocean's  breast 
Rock'd  e'en  Eudora  that  hour  to  resti 

To  rest  1  The  waves  tremble  ! — what  piercing  ciy 
Bursts  from  the  heart  of  the  ship  on  hight 
What  light  through  the  heavens,  in  a  sudden  spire. 
Shoots  from  the  deck  up  1    Fire  !  'tis  fire  ! 
There  are  wild  forms  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
Seen  darkly  clear  on  that  lurid  glow ; 
There  are  shout,  and  signal-gun,  and  call, 
And  the  dashing  of  water — but  fruitless  all ! 
Man  may  not  fetter,  nor  ocean  tame  ' 
The  might  and  wrath  of  the  rushing  flame  ! 
It  hath  twined  the  mast  like  a  glittering  snake. 
That  coils  up  a  tree  from  a  dusky  brake ; 
It  hath  touch'd  the  sails,  and  their  canvdss  rolls 
Away  from  its  breath  into  shrivell'd  scrolls ; 
It  hath  taken  the  flag's  hi^^  place  in  the  air. 
And  redden'd  the  stars  with  its  wavy  glare ; 
And  sent  out  bright  arrows,  and  soar'd  in  glee. 
To  a  burning  mount  midst  the  moonlight  sea. 
The  swimmers  are  plunging   from   stem  and 

prow — 
Eudora  !  Eudora  !  where,  where  art  thoul 
The  slave  and  his  master  alike  are  gone. — 
Mother !  who  stands  on  the  deck  alone ) 
The  child  of  thy  bosom  I — and  lo  I  a  brand 
Blazing  up  high  in  her  lifted  hand  ! 
And  her  veil  flung  back,  and  her  free  dark  hair 
Sway'd  by  the  flames  as  they  rock  and  flare ; 
And  her  frtigile  form  to  its  loftiest  height 
Dilated,  as  if  by  the  spirit's  might ; 
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And  her  eye  with  an  eagle-gladness  fraught 

Oh  1  could  this  work  be  of  woman  wrought  1 
Yes !  'twas  her  deed  1 — by  that  haughty  smile. 
It  was  hers :  she  hath  kindled  her  funeral  pile  ! 
NeTer  might  shame  on  that  bright  head  be : 
Her  blood  was  the  Greek's,  and  hath  made  herfree! 

Proudly  she  stands,  like  an  Indian  bride 

On  the  pyre  with  the  holy  dead  beside  ; 

But  a  shriek  from  her  mother  hath  caught  her  ear. 

As  the  flames  to  her  marriage-robe  draw  near, 

And  starting,  she  spreads  her  pale  arms  in  vain 

To  the  form  they  must  nerer  infold  again. 

— One  moment  more,  and  her  hands  are  clasp'd — 

Fallen  is  the  torch  they  had  wildly  grasp'd — 

Her  sinking  knee  unto  Heaven  is  bow'd. 

And  her  last  look  nused  through  the  smoke's  dim 

shroud. 
And  her  lips  as  in  prayer  for  her  pardon  move; — 
Now  the  night  gathers  o'er  youth  and  love  ! 


THE  SWITZER'S  WIFK 

[Wemor  Btanffiicher,  ont  of  the  tliz«e  oonliBdentfet  of  Um 
field  of  QniUi,  had  been  aJarmed  by  the  envy  wtth  which  the 
Amtrian  Bailiff,  Landenbas*  had  notioed  the  appcaiance  of 
wealth  and  comfort  which  difltingniched  hb  dwelling.  It  was 
not,  howerer,  until  ronied  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  a 
woman  who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  heroic  qpirit,  that  lie  was 
indoced  to  deliberate  with  his  fHends  npon  the  measnras  by 
which  Switaerland  was  finally  delirerad.] 

"  Nor  look  nor  ton*  icvaakCb  aaghi 
Batr*  woman's  qnicUMn  of  thought ; 
And  yet  aroond  h«r  to  a  V^bA 
OrinwBidm^iartjMidiiiliht.''  M.J.i. 

**  W«r  loldiebi  hen  an  riaiMD  Baaaa  dradtt 
Oar  hana  flir  hod  and  hoTmlt  frcodan  fccht«n." 

WiMjum  Tau. 

It  was  the  time  when  children  bound  to  meet 
Their  fitthei's  homeward  step  from  field  or  h\\\, 

And  when  the  herd's  returning  bells  are  sweet 
In  the  Swiss  yalleys,  and  the  lakes  grow  still, 

And  the  last  note  of  that  wild  horn  swells  by 

Which  haunts  the  exile's  heart  with  melody. 

And  loTely  smiled  full  many  an  Alpine  home, 
Touch'd  with  the  crimson  of  the  dying  hour. 

Which  lit  its  low  roof  by  the  torrent's  foam, 
And  pierced  its  lattice  through  the  vine-himg 
bower; 

But  one,  the  loveliest  o'er  the  land  that  rose. 

Then  firat  look'd  mournful  in  its  green  repose. 

For  Werner  sat  beneath  the  linden  tree 
That  sent  its  lulling  whispers  through  his  door. 


Even  as  man  sits,  whose  heart  alone  would  be 

With  some  deep  care,  and  thus  can  find  no  more 
Th'  accustom'd  joy  in  all  which  evening  brings, 
Qathering  a  household  with  her  quiet  wings. 

His  wife  stood  huah'd  before  him — sad,  yet  mild 
In  her  beseeching  mien  t — ^he  mark'd  it  not. 

The  silveiy  laughter  of  his  bright-haired  child 
Bang  from  the  greensward  round  the  sheltered 
spot, 

But  seem'd  unheard ;  until  at  last  the  boy 

Baised  from  his  heap'd  up  flowers  a  glance  of  joy. 

And  met  his  fieithex's  fiEioe.  But  then  a  change 
Pass'd  swiftly  o'er  the  brow  of  infant  glee. 

And  a  quick  sense  of  something  dimly  strange 
Brought  him  from  play  to  stand  beside  the  knee 

So  often  climb*d,  and  lift  his  loving  eyes 

That  shone  through  clouds  of  sorrowful  surprise. 

Then  the  proud  bosom  of  the  strong  man  shook ; 

But  tenderly  his  babe's  £ur  mother  laid 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  with  a  pleading  look. 

Through  tears  half-quivering,  o'er  him  bent  and 

Btdd,  [prey— 

"  What  griej^  dear  friend^  hath  made  thy  heart  its 

That  thou  shouldst  turn  thee  from  our  love  away  1 

^  It  is  too  sad  to  see  thee  thus,  my  friend  1 
Mark'st  thou  the  wonder  on  thy  boy's  £ur  brow, 

Hissing  the  snule  from  thine  ?     Oh,  cheer  thee  \ 
bend 
To  his  soft  arms :  imseal  thy  thoughts  e'en  now  f 

Thou  dost  not  kindly  to  withhold  the  share 

Of  tried  affection  in  thy  secret  care." 

He  look'd  up  into  that  sweet  earnest  fiice. 
But  sternly,  moumiully :  not  yet  the  band 

Was  loosen'd  from  his  soul ;  its  inmost  place 
Not  yet  unveil'd  by  love*s  o'ermastering  hand. 

"  Speak  low  1 "  he  cried,  and  pointed  where  on  high 

The  white  Alps  gUtter^d  through  the  solemn  sky : 

**  We  must  speak  low  amidst  our  ancient  hills 
And  their  free  torrents ;  for  the  days  are  come 

When  tyranny  lies  couch'd  by  forest  rills, 
And  meets  the  shepherd  iir  his  mountain-home. 

Qo,  pour  the  wine  of  our  own  grapes  in  fear — 

Keep  silence  by  the  hearth  I  its  foes  are  near. 

"  The  envy  of  th'  oppressor's  eye  hath  been 

Upon  my  heritage.    I  sit  to-night 
Under  my  household  tree,  if  not  serene, 

Yet  with  the  faces  best  beloved  in  sight : 
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To-morrow  eve  may  find  me  chain*d,  and  thee- 


How  can  1  bear  the  boy's  young  smiles  to  seel" 

The  bright  blood  left  thatyouthful  mother's  cheek; 

Back  on  the  linden  stem  she  lean'd  her  form ; 
And  her  lip  trembled  as  it  strove  to  speak, 

Like  a  frail  harp-string  shaken  by  the  storm. 
Twas  but  a  moment^  and  the  faintness  passed, 
And  the  free  Alpine  spirit  woke  at  last 

And  she,  that  ever  through  her  home  had  moved 
.  With  the  meek  thoughtfiilness  and  quiet  smile 
Of  woman,  calmly  loving  and  beloved. 

And  timid  in  her  happiness  the  while, 
Stood  brightly  forth,  and  stead&stly,  that  hour— 
Her  dear  glance  kindling  into  sudden  power. 

Ay,  pale  she  stood,  but  with  an  eye  of  light, 
And  took  her  fair  ohild  to  her  holy  breast, 

And  lifted  her  soft  voice,  that  gather'd  might 
As  it  foimd  language : — "  Aro  we  thus  oppress'dl 

Then  must  we  rise  upon  our  mountain-sod. 

And  man  must  arm,  and  woman  call  on  God  ! 

"  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  do ; — and  be  it  done ! 

Thy  soul  is  darken'd  with  its  fears  for  me. 
Trust  me  to  heaven,  my  husbanxl  I  This,  thy  son. 

The  babe  whom  I  have  borne  thee,  must  be  free ! 
And  the  sweet  memory  of  our  pleasant  hearth 
May  weU give  strength — if  aughtbe  strongonearth. 

"  Thou  hast  been  brooding  o'er  the  silent  dread 
Of  my  desponding  tears;  now  lift  once  more. 

My  hunter  of  the  lulls  !  thy  stately  head. 
And  let  thine  eagle  glance  my  joy  restore  ! 

I  can  bear  all,  but  seeing  thee  subdued — 

Take  to  thee  back  thine  own  undaunted  mood. 

"  Gk>  forth  beside  the  waters^  and  along 
The  chamois  paths,  and  through  the  forests  go; 

And  tell,  in  burning  words,  thy  tale  of  wrong 
To  the  brave  hearts  that  midst  the  hamlets  glow. 

God  shall  be  with  thee,  my  beloved !    Away ! 

Bless  but  thy  child,  and  leave  me — I  can  pray ! " 

He  sprang  up,  like  a  warrior  youth  awaking 
To  darion  sounds  upon  the  ringing  air ;      [ing 

He  caught  her  to  his  heart,  whUe  proud  tears  broak. 
From  his  dark  eyes  fell  o*er  her  braided  hair; 

And  "  Worthy  art  thou,"  was  his  joyous  cry, 

"  That  man  for  thee  should  gird  himself  to  die ! 


And  this  our  land,  by  chains  no  more  defiled. 
Be  taught  of  thee  to  choose  the  better  part  1 
I  go — ^thy  spirit  on  my  words  shall  dwell : 
Thy  gentle  voice  shall  stir  the  Alps.    Farewell !  " 

Aud  thus  they  parted,  by  the  quiet  lake. 

In  the  dear  starlight :  he  the  strongth  to  rouse 

Of  the  free  hiUs ;  she,  thoughtful  for  his  sake. 
To  rock  her  childbeneath  the  whispering  boughs, 

fiiwging  its  blue  half-curtain'd  eyes  to  sleep 

With  a  low  hymn,  amidst  the  stillness  deep. 


(( 


My  bride,  my  wife,  the  mother  of  my  child  1 
Now  shall  thy  name  be  armour  to  my  heart : 


PROPERZIA  ROSSI. 

[Propenis  Road,  a  odebimted  female  Kutptor  of  Bologna, 
poiBCflflcd  alM  of  talents  for  poetry  and  miuLc,  died  in  oonae- 
quenoe  of  an  nnrequited  attachment  A  peinttng,  by  I>act», 
repretenti  her  showing  her  last  work,  a  baaso-relievo  of 
Ariadne,  to  a  Roman  knight,  the  object  of  her  albctkm, 
who  regards  it  with  indifference.] 

**  Tan  me  no  more,  no  man 
Of  my  Mol'k  lofty  gifts  i    An  tboy  not  vain 
To  quwieh  Ita  bauntlag  tUnk  fbr  kappIiMM  ? 
Rare  I  not  lovod,  end  atrivm,  and  Ml'd  to  bind 
One  trae  benri  onto  bbo,  iriienon  mj  own 
Might  find  n  reatiog-pUoe,  a  home  for  all 
Iti  burden  of  afltetlons  ?    I  depart. 
Unknown,  thoogh  Fame  foe*  with  me ;  I  mnit  leave 
The  ear^  nnhnown.    Yet  It  magr  be  that  death 
Shan  gire  my  name  a  power  to  win  eaoh  teaie 
Am  would  have  m»de  lift  pcedooa.'* 


One  dream  of  passion  and  of  beauty  more ! 
And  in  its  bright  fulfilment  let  me  pour 
My  soul  away  I    Let  earth  retain  a  trace 
Of  that  which  lit  my  being,  though  its  race 
Might  have  been  loftier  &r.   Yet  one  more  dream ! 
From  my  deep  spirit  one  victorious  gleam 
Ere  I  depart  I    For  thee  alone,  for  thee  ! 
May  this  last  work,  this  farewell  triumph  be — 
Thou,  loTed  so  vainly  !  I  would  leave  enshrined 
Something  immortal  of  my  heart  and  mind. 
That  yet  may  speak  to  thee  when  I  am  gone. 
Shaking  thine  inmost  bosom  with  a  tone 
Of  lost  affection, — something  that  may  prove 
What  she  hath  been,  whose  melancholy  love 
On  thee  was  lavish'd ;  silent  pang  and  tear. 
And  fervent  song  that  gush*d  when  none  were 

near. 
And  dream  by  nighty  and  weary  thought  by  day, 
Stealing  the  bri^tness  from  her  life  away — 

While  thou Awake  1  not  yet  within  me  die ! 

Under  the  burden  and  the  agony 

Of  this  vain  tendemees — my  spirit,  wake  I 
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Even  for  thy  sorrowfti]  affbction's  sake, 
Live !  in  thy  work  breathe  out ! — ^that  he  may  yet. 
Feeling  sad  masteiy  there,  perchance  regret 
Thine  unrequited  gift 

n. 
It  comes  t  the  power 
Within  me  bom  flows  back — ^my  fruitiees  dower 
That  could  not  win  me  love.    Tet  onoe  again 
I  greet  it  proudly,  with  ita  rushing  train 
Of  glorious  imagea:  they  throng — ^they  press — 
A  sudden  joy  lights  up  my  loneliness — 
I  shall  not  perish  all  I 

The  bright  work  grows 
Beneath  my  hand,  unfolding,  as  a  rose. 
Leaf  after  leaC  to  beauty — ^line  by  line,        [now 
Through  the  pale  marble's  veins.    It  grows  t — and 
I  fix  my  thought,  heart,  soul,  to  burn,  to  shine : 
I  give  my  own  life's  histoiy  to  thy  brow. 
Forsaken  Ariadne  ! — ^thou  shalt  wear 
My  form,  my  lineaments ;  but  oh  I  more  fidr, 
Touch'd  into  lovelier  being  by  the  glow 

Which  in  me  dwells,  as  by  the  summer  light 
All  things  are  glorified.    From  thee  my  woe 

Shall  yet  look  beautiful  to  meet  his  sights 
When  I  am  pass'd  away.    Thou  art  the  mould. 
Wherein  I  pour  the  fervent  thoughts,  th'  untold. 
The  self-consuming  !    Speak  to  him  of  me. 
Thou,  the  deserted  by  the  lonely  sea. 
With  the  soft  sadness  of  thine  earnest  eye — 
Speak  to  him,  lorn  one  I  deeply,  mournfully. 
Of  all  my  love  and  grief  I    Oh  !  could  I  throw 
Into  thy  frame  a  voice — a  sweet,  and  low. 
And  thrilling  voice  of  song  I  when  he  came  nigh, 
To  send  the  passion  of  its  melody 
Through  his  pierced  bosom — on  its  tones  to  bear 
My  life's  deep  feeling,  as  the  southern  air 
Wafls  the  fiunt  myrtle's  breath — to  rise,  to  swell. 
To  sink  away  in  accents  of  farewell. 
Winning  but  one,  one  gush  of  tean,  whose  flow 
Surely  my  parted  spirit  yet  might  know. 
If  love  be  strong  as  death  ! 

m. 
Now  £ur  thou  art. 
Thou  form,  whose  life  is  of  my  burning  heart ! 
Tet  all  the  vision  that  within  me  wrought, 

I  cannot  make  thee.    Oh  I  I  might  have  given 
Birth  to  creations  of  fiir  nobler  thought ; 

I  might  have  kindled,  with  the  fire  of  heaven. 
Things  not  of  such  as  die  1    But  I  have  been 
Too  much  alone  I  A  heart  whereon  to  lean. 
With  all  these  deep  affections  that  overflow 
My  aching  soul,  and  find  no  shore  below ; 


An  eye  to  be  my  star;  a  voice  to  bring    [springi 
Hope  o'er  my  path  like  sounds  that  breathe  of 
These  are  denied  me — dreamt  of  still  in  vain. 
Therefore  my  brief  aspirings  from  the  chain 
Are  ever  but  as  some  wild  fitfol  song; 
Rising  triumphantly,  to  die  ere  long  ' 
In  diigifr-like  echoes. 

rv. 
T^t  the  world  will  see 
little  of  this,  my  parting  work  I  in  thee.  .   [reed 

Thou  shalt  have  fiune  1    Oh,  mockery !  give  the 
From  storms  a  shelter — give  the  drooping  vine 
Something  round  which  its  tendrils  may  entwine— 

Qive  the  parch'd  flower  a  rain-drop,  and  the 
meed 
Of  love's  kind  words  to  woman  1  Worthless  fimie  I 
That  in  hU  bosom  wins  not  for  my  name 
Th'  abiding  place  it  ask'd  1    Tet  how  my  heart. 
In  its  own  fiiiry  world  of  song  and  art, 
Oncebeatforpraise  t    Arethoee  high  longings  o'er  T 
That  which  I  have  been  can  I  be  no  more) 
Never  I  oh,  never  more  !  though  still  thy  sky 
Be  blue  as  then,  my  glorious  Italy  1 
And  though  the  music,  whose  rich  breathings  fill 
Thine  air  with  soul,  be  wandering  past  me  still ; 
And  though  the  mantle  of  thy  sunlight  streams 
Unchanged  on  forms,  instinct  with  poet^lreams. 
Never  I  oh,  never  more  I    Where'er  I  move. 
The  shadow  of  this  broken-hearted  love  - 
Is  on  me  and  around  1    Too  well  they  know 

Whose  life  is  all  within,  too  soon  and  well. 
When  there  the  blight  hath  settled  1    But  I  go 

Under  the  silent  wings  of  peace  to  dwell ; 
From  the  slow  wasting,  from  the  lonely  pain. 
The  inward  burning  of  those  words — "  in  vain," 

Seai'd  on  the  heart — I  go.    'Twill  soon  be  past  f 
Sunshine  and  song,  and  bright  Italian  heaven. 

And  thou,  oh  I  thou,  on  whom  my  spirit  cast 
Unvalued  wealth — ^whoknow'st  not  what  wasgiven 
In  that  devotedness— the  sad,  and  deep, 
And  unrepaid — fitreweU  I    If  I  oould  weep 
Onoe,  only  onoe,  beloved  one  1  on  thy  breast, 
Pouring  my  heart  forth  ere  I  sink  to  rest  1 
But  that  were  happiness  ! — and  unto  me 
Earth's  gift  is  fame.    Tet  I  was  form'd  to  be 
So  richly  bless'd  I    With  thee  to  watch  the  sky. 
Speaking  not,  feeling  but  that  thou  wert  nigh ; 
With  thee  to  listen,  while  the  tones  of  song 
Swept  even  as  part  of  our  sweet  air  along — 
To  listen  silently;  with  thee  to  gaase 
On  forms,  the  deified  of  olden  days — 
This  had  been  joy  enough ;  and  hour  by  hour, 
EVom  its  glad  well-springs  drinking  life  and  power, 
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Uow  had  my  spirit  8oai''(l,  and  made  its  fame 

A  glory  for  thy  brow!  DroamSy  dreams ! — The  fire 

Bums  faint  within  me.    Tet  I  leave  my  name — 

As  a  deep  thrill  may  linger  on  the  lyre 

When  its  full  chords  are  hush'd — awhile  to  live, 

And  one  day  haply  in  thy  heart  revive 

Sad  thoughts  of  me.     I  leave  it,  with  a  sound, 

A  BpeU  o'er  memory,  mournfully  profoimd ; 

I  leave  it,  on  my  country's  air  to  dwell — 

Say  proudly  yet — "'Twoihen  who  loved  me  veil/*' 


GERTRUDE;  OR,  FIDELITY  TILL  DEATH. 

[Th«  Baron  Von  der  Wwt,  aocmed— thoof^  it  is  believed 
unJusUy— aa  an  aecomplioe  in  the  omh  ml  nation  of  the  Em- 
peror Albert,  waa  bound  alire  on  the  wheel,  and  attended  by 
hli  wife  Gertrude,  throughout  his  last  agonising  hours,  with 
tlie  most  heroic  derotedness.  Her  own  snflbrings,  with  those 
of  her  unfortunate  husband,  are  most  aflfectingly  dasoribed  in 
a  letter  which  she  afterwards  addressed  to  a  female  fMend, 
and  which  was  published  some  years  ago,  at  Haarlem,  in  a 
book  entitled  Gertrude  Von  der  Warts  or.  Fidelity  unto 
Death.'} 

"  Dark  lowen  oar  (kle. 
And  terrlUs  the  itonn  that  gatlMn  o'wr  as  j 
But  nothing,  ilU  that  lateat  agony 
Which  wren  thae  from  nature,  >hall  unloow 
This  fls'd  and  Mend  hold.    In  thjr  dark  prlson-bouor, 
In  th«  t«rriflo  fh«a  of  armed  law. 
Tea,  on  the  ■oaffold,  if  it  necda  muat  be, 
I  never  wlU  tonake  thee."  JoAimA  Bailub. 

Her  hands  were  clasp*d,  her  dark  eyes  raised. 

The  breese  threw  back  her  hair; 
Up  to  the  fearful  wheel  she  gazed — 

All  that  she  loved  was  there. 
The  night  was  roimd  her  dear  and  cold, 

The  holy  heaven  above. 
Its  pale  stars  watching  to  behold 

The  might  of  earthly  lov& 

"  And  bid  me  not  depart,**  she  cried  ; 

"  My  Rudolph,  say  not  so  ! 
This  is  no  time  to  quit  thy  side — 

Peace  I  peace  t  I  cannot  ga 
Hath  the  world  aught  for  me  to  fear, 

When  death  is  on  thy  browt 
The  world  t  what  means  iti    Mine  is  here— 

I  will  not  leave  thee  now. 

"  I  have  been  with  thee  in  thine  hour 

Of  gloiy  and  of  bliss ; 
Doubt  not  its  memoxys  living  power 

To  strengthen  me  through  tfiis/ 
And  thou,  mine  honour'd  love  and  true, 

Bear  on,  bear  nobly  on  1 


Wc  have  the  blessed  heaven  in  view. 
Whose  rest  shall  soon  be  won." 

And  were  not  these  high  words  to  flow 

From  woman's  breaking  heart  1 
Through  all  that  night  of  bitterest  woe 

She  bore  her  lofty  part ; 
But  oh  1  with  such  a  glazing  eye, 

With  such  a  curdling  cheek — 
Love,  Love !  of  mortal  agony 

Thou,  only  thou,  shouldst  speak  ! 

The  wind  rose  high — ^but  with  it  rose 

Her  voice,  that  he  might  hear : — 
Perchance  that  dark  hour  brought  repose 

To  happy  bosoms  near; 
While  she  sat  striving  with  despair 

Beside  his  tortured  form. 
And  pouring  her  deep  soul  in  prayer 

Forth  on  the  rushing  storm. 

She  wiped  the  death-damps  fit>m  his  brow 
With  her  pale  hands  and  soft, 

Whose  touch  upon  the  lute-chords  low 
Had  still'd  his  heart  so  oft. 

She  spread  her  mantle  o*er  his  breast. 
She  bathed  his  lips  with  dew. 

And  on  his  cheek  such  kisses  press'd 

'    As  hope  and  joy  ne'er  knew. 

Oh  I  lovely  ore  ye,  Love  and  Faith, 

Enduring  to  the  last ! 
She  had  her  meed — one  smile  in  death — 

And  his  worn  spirit  pass'd  f 
While  even  as  o*er  a  martyr's  grave 

She  knelt  on  that  sad  spot, 
And,  weeping,  bless'd  the  Qod  who  gave 

StrengUi  to  foxvake  it  not. 


IMELDA. 


The  young  A>t(Ot  the  laaont  they  had  laacnt. 
And  tored  when  thijr  ahoold  hato-Uka  thee,  Imalda ! "  t 

Italt:  a 
"  PaaM  la  beUa  Donna,  e  par  ohe  donna."— Tamo. 

We  have  the  myrtle's  breath  around  us  here, 
Amidst  the  fiEdlen  pillars :  this  hath  been 

Some  Naiad's  fkne  of  old.    How  brightly  dear. 
Flinging  a  vein  of  silver  o'er  the  scene, 

Up  through  the  shadowy  grass  the  fountain  welK 
And  music  with  it,  gushing  from  beneath 

1  The  tale  of  Imelda  Is  relate  in  Sismoiidi's  Uidoire  det 
RejnMlquet  IlaHetmet,  toL  IM.  p.  443. 
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The  ivied  altar !    That  sweet  murmur  tells 

The  rich  wild-flowen  no  tale  of  woe  or  death ; 
Tet  ODoe  the  wave  was  darkeu'd,  and  a  stain 
Lay  deep,  and  heavy  drops — ^but  not  of  rain — 
On  the  dim  violets  by  its  marble  bed. 
And  the  pale^hining  water-lily*8  head. 

Sad  is  that  legend's  truth. — ^A  fiur  girl  met 

One  whom  sheloved,  by  this  lone  temple's  spring. 
Just  as  the  sun  behind  the  pine-grove  qet. 

And  eve*s  low  voice  in  whispers  woke,  to  bring 
AH  wanderers  home.  They  stood,  that  gentle  pair, 

With  the  blue  heaven  of  Italy  above^ 
And  dtron-odouTB  dying  on  the  air, 
And  li^t  leaves  trembling  round,  and  early  love 
Deep  in  each  breast    What  reck'd  iluir  souls  of 

strife 
Between  their  ftthers  1    Unto  them  yotmg  life 
Spread  out  the  treasuras  of  its  vernal  yeara ; 
And  if  they  wept^  they  wept  fiir  other  tears 
Than  the  cold  world  brings  forth.    They  stood, 

that  hour. 
Speaking  of  hope ;  while  tree,  and  fount,  and  flower, 
Andstar,  just  gleaming  through  the  cypressboughs, 
Seem'd  holy  thingi^  as  records  of  their  vows. 

But  change  came  o'er  the  scene.  A  hurrying  tread 
Broke  on  the  whispeiy  shades.    Lnelda  knew 
The  footstep  of  her'brother^s  wrath,  and  fled 

Up  where  the  cedars  make  yon  avenue 
Dim  with  green  twilight :   paosing  there,  she 

caught — 
Was  it  the  dash  of  swordsl  A  swift  dark  thought 
Struck  down  her  lip's  rich  crimson  as  it  pass'd. 
And  from  her  eye  the  sunny  spaikle  took 
One  moment  with  its  fearfulneas,  and  shook 
Her  riight  frame  fiercely,  as  a  stonny  blast 
Mightrocktherose.  Oncemore,and  yetoncemore, 
She  still'd  her  heart  to  listen — all  was  o'er ; 
Sweet  summer  winds  alone  were  heard  to  sigh. 
Bearing  the  nightingale's  deep  spirit  by. 

That  night  Imelda's  voice  was  in  the  song — 
Lovely  it  floated  through  the  festive  throng 
Peopling  her  finther's  halls.    That  &tal  night 
Her  eye  look'd  stany  in  its  dazgling  lights 
And  her  cheek  glow'd  with  beauty's  flushing  dyes. 
Like  a  rich  doud  of  eve  in  southern  skies — 
A  burning,  ruby  doud.    There  were,  whose  g^ze 
Follow'd  her  form  beneath  the  dear  lamp's  blase, 
And  marvell'd  at  its  radiance.    But  a  few 
Beheld  the  bri^tness  of  that  feveiiBh  hue 
\^th  something  of  dim  fear;  and  in  that  glance 
Found  strange  and  sudden  tokens  of  unrest, 


Startling  to  meet  amidst  the  mazy  dance, 

Where  Thou^t,  if  present,  an  unbidden  guest. 
Comes  not  unmask'd.   Howe'er  this  were,  the  time 
Sped  as  it  speeds  with  joy,  and  grief,  and  crime 
Alike:  and  when  the  banquet's  hall  was  left 
Unto  its  garlands  of  their  bloom  bereft; 
When  trembling  stars  look'd  silvery  in  their  wane, 
And  heavy  flowers  yet  dumber'd.  once  again 
There  stole  a  footstep,  fleet,  and  light,  and  lone. 
Through  the  dim  cedar  shade — ^the  step  of  one 
That  startedat  a  leai^  of  one  that  fled. 
Of  one  that  panted  with  some  secret  dread. 
What  did  Imelda  there  1    She  aou^t  the  scene 
Where  love  so  late  with  youth  and  hope  had  been. 
Bodings  were  on  her  soul ;  a  shuddering  thrill 
Ran  through  each  vein,  when  first  the  Naiad's  rill 
Met  her  with  melody — sweet  sounds  and  low : 
We  hear  them  yet,  ikaej  live  along  its  flow — 
Her  voice  is  music  lost  1    The  fountain-eide 
She  gain'd— the  wave  flash'd  forth — ^'twas  darkly 

dyed 
Even  as  from  warrior-hearts ;  and  on  its  edge^ 

Amidst  thefem,  and  flowers,  andmoss-tuftsdeep. 

There  lay,  as  lull'd  by  stream  and  rustling  sedge, 

A  youth,  a  graceful  youth.    "Oht  dost  thou 

sleep  1 
AzzoT  she  cried, "  my  Asso !  is  this  rest  1 " 
Bui  then  her  low  tones  fiilter'd : — ^"On  thy  breast 
Isthestain — ^yee,'tisblood!  Andthatcoldcheek — 
That  movdees  lip  1 — ^thou  dost  not  dumber  ^ — 

speak. 
Speak,  Azzo,  my  bdoved  I  No  sound — ^no  breath — 
What  hathcomethus  between  our  spiritsl  Death! 
Death  % — I  but  dream — ^I  dream !"    And  there  she 

stood, 
A  fiunt  fair  trembler,  gasing  first  on  blood. 
With  her  fiiir  arm  around  yon  cypress  thrown, 
Her  form  sustain'd  by  that  dark  stem  alone, 
And  fiading  fast,  like  epdlHstruck  maid  of  old. 
Into  white  waves  dissolving,  dear  and  cold ; 
When  from  the  grass  her  dimm'd  eye  caught  a 

^eam — 
Twas  where  a  sword  lay  diiver^d  by  the  stream — 
Her  brothers  sword  1 — she  knew  it;  and  die  knew 
'Twas  with  a  venom'd  point  that  we^>on  dew ! 
Woeforyounglove!  But  love  isstrong.  Therecame 
Strength  upon  woman's  fragile  heart  and  frame ; 
There  came  swift  courage !    On  the  dewy  ground 
She  kndt^  with  all  her  dark  hair  floating  round 
Like  a  long  silken  stole ;  she  knelt^  and  press'd 
Her  lips  of  glowing  lift  to  Azzo's  breast. 
Drawing  the  poison  forth.   A  strange,  sad  sight  t 
Palo  death,  and  fearless  love,  and  solemn  night! 
— So  the  moon  saw  thom  last 
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The  mom  came  eiugiug 

Through  the  green  forests  of  the  Apemiines, 
With  all  her  joyous  birds  their  free  flight  winging, 

And  steps  and  voices  out  amongst  the  vines. 
What  found  that  dayspring  hen  t   Two  fear  forms 

laid 
Like  sculptured  sleepers  ;  from  the  myrtle  shade 
Casting  a  gleam  of  beauty  o'er  the  wave. 
Still,  mournful,  sweet    Were  such  things  for  the 

gravel 
Could  it  be  so  indeed  1    That  radiant  girl, 
Decked  as  for  bridal  hours ! — ^iong  braids  of  pearl 
Amidst  her  shadowy  locks  were  &intly  shining, 

As  tears  might  shine,  with  melancholy  light; 
And  there  was  gold  her  slender  waist  entwining ; 

And  her  pale  graceful  arms — ^how  sadly  bright ; 
And  fiezy  gems  upon  her  breast  were  lyings 
And  round  her  marble  brow  red  roses  dying. 
But  she  died  first ! — ^the  violet's  hue  had  spread 
O'er  her  sweet  eyelids  with  repose  oppress'd; 
She  had  bow'd  heavily  her  gentle  head. 
And  on  the  youth's  hush'd  bosom  sunk  to  rest. 
So  slept  they  well  1 — the  poison's  work  was  done  ; 
Love  with  true  heart  had  striven — but  Death  had 
won. 


EDITH. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  WOODS.  * 

•*  Dii  Hdlice!  raft  ddn  Kind  naroek 
Ich  habe  gCDoaan  du  Irdiiehe  Gluek, 
leh  b«b«  gekbi  and  geUetei."  WAUAM-niH. 

The  woods — oh !  solemn  are  the  boundless  woods 

Of  the  great  western  world  when  day  declines, 
And  louder  soimds  the  roll  of  distant  floods. 

More  deep  the  rustling  of  the  ancient  pines. 
When  dimness  gathers  on  the  stilly  air. 

And  mystery  seems  o'er  every  leaf  to  brood. 
Awful  it  is  fbr  human  heart  to  bear 

The  might  and  burden  of  the  solitude !     [sate 
Tet,  in  that  hour,  midst  those  green  wastes,  there 
One  young  and  fair ;  and  oh !  how  desolate  t 
But  undismayed — ^while  sank  the  crimson  light. 
And  the  high  cedars  darken'd  with  the  night 
Alone  she  sate ;  though  many  lay  around. 
They,  pale  and  silent  on  the  bloody  ground, 
Were  sevei'd  firom  her  need  and  from  her  woe. 

Far  as  death  severs  life.    O'er  that  wild  spot 
Combat  had  raged,  and  brought  the  valiant  low. 

And  left  them,  with  the  histoiy  of  their  lot, 

1  Founded  on  fnddenta  related  in  an  American  worlc, 
•*  Bketdiei  of  Connecticut** 


Unto  the  forest  oaks— a  fearful  scene 

For  her  whose  home  of  other  days  had  been 

Midst  the  fiiir  halls  of  England  I    But  the  love 

Which  fill'd  her  soul  was  strong  to  cast  out  fiear : 
And  by  its  might  upborne  all  else  above, 

She  shrank  not— mark'd  not  that  the  dead  were 
near. 
Of  him  alone  she  thought,  whose  languid  head 

Faintly  upon  her  wedded  bosom  fSell ; 
Memory  of  aught  but  him  on  earth  was  fled. 

While  heavily  she  felt  his  life-blood  well 
Fast  o'er  her  garments  forth,  and  vainly  bound 
With  her  torn  robe  and  hair  thestreaming  wound — 
Yet  hoped,  still  hoped  !   Oh  I  fkt>m  such  hope  how 
long 

Affection  woos  the  whispers  that  deceive, 
Even  when  the  pressure  of  dismay  grows  strong ! 

And  we,  that  weep,  watch,  tremble,  ne'er  believe 
The  blow  indeed  can  falL    So  bow'd  she  there 
Over  the  dying,  while  unconscious  prayer 
Fill'd  all  her  souL  Nowpour'dthemoonlightdown, 
Veining  the  pine-stems  through  the  foliage  brown, 
And  fire-flies,  kindling  up  the  leafy  place, 
Cast  fitful  radiance  o'er  the  warrior's  fiice. 
Whereby  she  caught  its  changes.    To  her  eye. 

The  eye  that  faded  look'd  through  gathering  haze. 
Whence  love,  o'ermastering  mortal  agony. 

Lifted  a  long,  deep,  melancholy  gase, 
When  voice  was  not;  that 'fond,  sad  meaning 

paas'd — 
She  knew  the  fulness  of  her  woe  at  last  1 
One  shriek  the  forests  heard — and  mute  she  lay 
And  cold,  yet  clasping  still  the  precious  day 
To  her  scarce-heaving  breast    0  Love  and  Death ! 

Te  have  sad  meetings  on  this  changeful  earth. 
Many  and  sad  ! — but  airs  of  heavenly  breath 

Shallmeltthelinks  which  bindyou,  foryourbirth 
Is  far  apart 

Now  light,  of  richer  hue 
Than  the  moon  sheds,  came  flushing  mist  and  dew: 
The  pines  grew  red  with  morning ;  fresh  winds 
play'd ;  [shade, 

Bright-colour'd  birds  with  splendour  cross'd  the 
Flitting  on  floweHike  wings ;  glad  murmurs  broke 

From  reed,  and  spray,  and  leaf — ^thelivingstrings 
Of  earth's  ^olian  lyre,  whose  music  woke 

Into  young  life  and  joy  all  happy  things. 
And  she,  too,  woke  from  that  long  dreamless  trance* 
The  widow'd  Edith :  fearfully  her  glance 
Fell,  as  in  doubt,  on  faces  dark  and  strange, 
And  dusky  forms.    A  sudden  sense  of  change 
Flash'd  o'er  her  spirit,  even  ere  memory  swept 
The  tide  of  anguish  back  with  thoughts  that  slept ; 
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Yet  balf  iofltmctiTely  she  roee,  and  spread 
Her  arxnB,  as  'twere  for  something  lost  or  fled. 
Then  fiunUy  sank  again.    The  forest-bough. 
With  all  its  whispers,  waved  not  o'er  her  now. 
Where  was  she  1    Midst  the  people  of  the  wild. 

By  the  red  hunter^s  fire :  an  aged  chief. 
Whose  home  look'd  sad — ^for  therein  play*d  no 
chad— 

Hf|d  borne  her,  in  the  stillness  of  her  grief, 
To  that  lone  cabin  of  the  woods ;  and  there. 
Won  by  a  form  so  desolately  fiedr. 
Or  tooch'd  with  thoughts  from  some  past  sorrow 

sprunc^ 
O'er  her  low  couch  an  Indian  matron  hung ; 
While  in  graye  silence,  yet  with  earnest  eye, 
The  ancient  warrior  of  the  waste  stood  by, 
Bending  in  watchfulness  his  proud  gray  head. 

And  leaning  on  his  bow. 

And  life  retum'd — 
1Mb,  but  with  all  its  memories  of  the  dead. 

To  Edith's  heart ;  and  well  the  8u£ferer  leam'd 
Her  task  of  meek  endurance — well  she  wore 
The  chasten'd  grief  that  humbly  can  adore 
Midst  blinding  tears.    But  unto  that  old  pair. 
Even  as  a  breath  of  springes  awakening  air. 
Her  presence  was ;  or  as  a  sweet  wild  tune 
Bringing  back  tender  thoughts,  which  all  too  soon 
Depart  with  childhood.    Sadly  they  had  seen 

A  daughter  to  the  land  of  spirits  go ; 
And  ever  frvm  that  time  her  fiiding  mien. 

And  Toice,  like  winds  of  summer,  soft  and  low. 
Had  haunted  their  dim  years :  but  Edith's  fiice 
Now  look'd  in  holy  sweetness  frvm  her  place. 
And  they  again  seem'd  parenta    Oh  I  the  joy. 
The  rich  deep  blessedness — ^though  earth's  alloy. 
Fear,  that  still  bodes,  be  there — of  pouring  forth 
The  heart's  whole  power  of  love,  ite  wealth  and 

worth 
Of  strong  affection,  in  one  healthful  flow, 
On  something  all  its  own  I  that  kindly  glow. 
Which  to  shut  inward  is  consuming  pain, 
Giyes  the  glad  soul  its  flowering  time  again. 
When,  like  the  sunshine,  freed.  And  gentle  cares 
Th'  adopted  Edith  meekly  gave  for  theirs 
Who  loved  her  thus.    Her  spirit  dwelt  the  while 
With  the  departed,  and  her  patient  smile 
Spoke  of  fiurewells  to  earth ;  yet  still  she  pray'd, 
E'en  o'er  her  soldier's  lowly  grave,  for  aid 
One  purpose  to  fulfil,  to  leave  one  trace 
Brightly  recording  that  her  dwelling-place 
Had  been  among  the  wilds ;  for  well  she  knew 
The  secret  whisper  of  her  bosom  true. 
Which  wom'd  her  heuco. 


And  now,  by  many  a  word 
link'd  unto  moments  when  the  heart  was  stirr'd — 
By  the  sweet  moumfuluess  of  many  a  hymn, 
Sung  when  the  woods  at  eve  grew  hush'd  and  dim — 
By  the  persuasion  of  her  fervent  eye. 
All  eloquent  with  childlike  piety — 
By  the  still  beauty  of  her  life  she  strove 
To  win  for  heaven,  and  heaven-bom  truth,  the  love 
Pour'd  out  on  her  so  freely.    Nor  in  vain 
Was  that  soft-breathing  influence  to  enchain 
The  soul  in  gentle  bonds ;  by  slow  degrees 
Light  followed  on,  as  when  a  summer  breeze 
Parts  the  deep  masses  of  the  forest  shade,  [made 
And  lets  the  sunbeam  through.    Her  voice  was 
Even  such  a  breeze ;  and  she,  a  lowly  guide. 
By  fiedth  and  sorrow  raised  and  purified. 
So  to  the  Cross  her  Indian  fosterera  led. 
Until  their  prayera  were  one.  Whenmomingspread 
O'er  the  blue  lake,  and  when  the  sunset's  glow 
Touch'd  into  golden  bronze  the  cypress  bough. 
And  when  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath-time 
Sank  on  her  heart,  though  no  melodious  chime 
Waken'd  the  wildemeesj,  their  prayers  were  one. 
Now  might  she  pass  in  hope— her  work  was  done .' 
And  she  v<u  passing  from  the  woods  away — 
The  broken  flower  of  England  might  not  stay 
Amidst  those  alien  shades.    Her  eye  was  bright 
Even  yet  with  something  of  a  starry  light, 
But  her  form  wasted,  and  her  £ur  young  cheek 
Wore  oft  and  patiently  a  fiital  streak, 
A  rose  whose  root  was  death.    The  parting  sigh 
Of  autumn  through  the  forests  had  gone  by. 
And  the  rich  maple  o'er  her  wanderings  lone 
Its  crimson  leaves  in  many  a  shower  had  strown. 
Flushing  the  air;  and  winter's  blast  had  been 
Amidst  the  pines;  and  now  a  softer  green  [come. 
Fringed  their  dork  boughs :  for  spring  again  had 
The  sunny  spring !  but  Edith  to  her  home 
Was  journeying  fiuit    Alas !  we  think  it  sad 
To  part  with  hfe  when  all  the  earth  looks  glad 
In  her  young  lovely  things — ^when  voices  break 
Into  sweet  sounds,  and  leaves  and  blossoms  wake : 
Is  it  not  brighter,  then,  in  that  fiur  clime 
Where  graves  are  not^  nor  blights  of  changeful  time. 
If  here  such  gloiy  dwell  with  passing  blooms. 
Such  golden  sunshine  rest  around  the  tombs  1 
So  thought  the  dying  one.    'Twas  early  day. 
And  sounds  and  odours,  with  the  breezes'  play 
Whispering  of  spring-time,  through  the  cabin  door. 
Unto  her  couch  life's  fiirewell  sweetness  bore. 
Then  with  a  look  where  aU  her  hope  awoke^ 
"My  fiither]"— to  the  gray-hair'dchief  she  spoke— 
"Know'st  thou  that  I  departr    "I  know,  I  know," 
lie  answer'd  mournfully,  "  that  thou  must  go 
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To  thy  belovod,  my  daughter!"    ''Soixow  not 
For  me,  kind  mother  I "  with  meek  smiles  once 
more 
She  murmured  in  low  tones :  "one  happy  lot 
Awaits  US,  Mends  I  upon  the  better  shore ; 
For  we  have  pniy'd  together  in  one  trusty 
And  lifted  our  frail  spirits  from  the  dust 
To  Qod,  who  gave  them.    Lay  me  by  iflino  own, 
Under  the  cedar  shade :  where  he  is  gone, 
Thither  I  go.    There  will  my  sisters  be. 
And  the  dead  parents,  lisping  at  whose  knee 
My  childhood's  prayer  was  leam*d — the  Saviour's 

prayer 
Which  now  ye  know — and  I  shall  meet  you  tbero 
Father  and  gentle  mother !  ye  haye  bound 
The  bruisdd  reed,  and  mercy  shall  be  found 
By  Mercy's  children."    From  the  matron's  eye 
Dropp'd  tean,  her  sole  and  passionate  reply. 
But  Edith  felt  them  not ;  for  now  a  sleep 
Solemnly  beautiful — a  stillness  deep, 
Fell  on  her  settled  &ce.    Then,  sad  and  slow. 
And  mantling  up  his  stately  head  in  woe, 
"  Thou'rt  passing  hence,"  he  sang,  that  warrior  old, 
In  sounds  like  those  by  plaintive  waters  roU'd. 

"Thou'rt  passing  from  the  lake's  green  ride. 

And  the  hunter's  hearth  away : 
For  the  time  of  flowers^  for  the  summer^s  prido. 

Daughter  1  thou  canst  not  stay. 

''  Thou'rt  journeying  to  thy  spirit's  home, 

Where  the  skies  are  ever  dear : 
The  corn-month's  golden  hours  will  come. 

But  they  shall  not  find  thee  here. 

"  And  we  shall  miss  thy  voice,  my  bird  ! 

Under  our  whispering  pine ; 
Music  shall  midst  the  leaves  be  heard, 

But  not  a  song  like  thine. 

"  A  breese  that  roves  o'er  stream  and  hill, 

Telling  of  winter  gone, 
Hath  such  sweet  fiJls — ^yet  caught  we  still 

A  fiurewell  in  its  tone. 

"  But  thou,  my  bright  one !  thou  shalt  be 

Where  fiirewell  sounds  are  o'er; 
Thou,  in  the  eyes  thou  lovest,  shalt  see 

Ko  fear  of  parting  more. 

"  The  mossy  grave  thy  tears  have  wet, 
And  the  wind's  wild  meanings  by. 

Thou  with  thy  kindred  shalt  foiget, 
Midst  flowers — not  such  as  die. 


"  The  shadow  fkt>m  thy  brow  shall  melt 

The  sorrow  from  thy  strain. 
But  where  thine  earthly  smile  hath  dwelt 

Our  hearts  shall  thirst  in  vain. 

''Dim  will  our  cabin  be,  and  lone. 
When  thou,  its  light,  art  fled ; 
Yet  hath  thy  step  the  pathway  shown 
Unto  the  happy  dead. 


"And  we  will  fbUow  thee,  our  guide  I 
And  join  that  shining  band ; 

Thou'rt  passing  from  the  lake's  green 
Go  to  the  better  land  I" 


The  song  had  ceased,  the list'ners  caught nobrcath : 
That  lovely  sleep  had  melted  into  death. 


THE  INDIAN  CITY.^ 


'  WhMl  dMp  WMUdt  tfW  dOMd  VlttbMl  A  Mtf  ? 

TlM  hwrtii  blMd  loofan,  and  bat  hMl  to  ««v 
That  whkh  dirfcntM  it.*  CaiuiB  Bajuild. 


I. 

RoTAL  in  splendour  went  down  the  day 

On  the  plain  where  an  Indian  dty  lay. 

With  its  crown  of  domes  o'er  the  forest  high. 

Red,  as  if  ftised  in  the  burning  sky ; 

And  itsdeepgrovespieroed  by  the  rays  which  madt 

A  bright  stream's  way  through  each  long  arcade, 

Till  the  piUar'd  vaults  of  the  banian  stood 

Like  torch-lit  aisles  midst  the  solenm  wood ; 

And  the  plantain  glittered  with  leaves  of  gold. 

As  a  tree  midst  the  genii  gardens  old« 

And  the  cypress  lifted  a  blazing  spire. 

And  the  stems  of  the  cocoas  were  shafts  of  fire. 

Many  a  white  pagoda's  gleam 

Slept  lovely  round  upon  lake  and  stream. 

Broken  alone  by  the  lotus  flowen, 

As  th^  caught  the  glow  of  the  sun's  last  houfSt 

Like  rosy  wine  in  their  cups,  and  shed 

Its  glory  forth  on  theur  crystal  bed. 

Many  a  graceful  Hindoo  maid. 

With  the  water-vase  from  the  palmy  abade. 

Came  gliding  li^t  as  the  desert's  roe, 

Down  marble  steps,  to  the  tanks  below; 

And  a  cool  sweet  plashing  was  ever  heard. 

As  the  molten  glass  of  the  wave  was  stirr'd. 

And  a  murmur,  thrilling  the  scented  air. 

Told  where  the  Bramin  bow'd  in  prayer. 

1  Fkvm  a  tnlo  In  Forbesli  Oriental  Memotn. 
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— ^There  wander'd  a  noblo  Moslem  boy 
Through  the  ecezie  of  beauty  in  broathlefls  joy ; 
He  gued  where  the  stately  city  rose, 
Like  a  pageant  of  clouds,  in  its  red  repose ; 
He  tuxn'd  where  birds  through  the  goigeousgloom 
Of  the  woods  went  glancing  on  stany  plume ; 
He  track'd  the  brink  of  the  shining  lake, 
By  the  tall  canes  feathered  in  tuft  and  brake ; 
Till  the  path  he  chose,  in  its  mases,  wound 
To  the  very  heart  of  the  holy  ground. 

And  there  lay  the  water,  as  if  enshrined 
In  a  rooky  urn,  from  the  sun  and  wind. 
Bearing  the  hues  of  the  grove  on  high. 
Far  down  through  its  dark  still  purity. 
The  flood  beyond,  to  the  fieiy  west, 
Spread  out  like  a  metal  mirror^s  breast ; 
But  that  lone  bay,  in  its  dinmess  deep, 
Seem'd  made  for  the  swimmer^s  joyous  leap, 
For  the  stag  athirst  from  the  noontide  chase. 
For  all  free  things  of  the  wild  wood's  race. 

like  a  ftloon's  glance  on  the  wide  blue  sky, 
Was  the  kindling  flash  of  the  boy's  glad  eye ; 
like  a  sea-bird's  flight  to  the  foaming  wave. 
From  the  shadowy  bank  was  the  bound  he  gave ; 
Dashing  the  spray-drops,  cold  and  white. 
O'er  the  glossy  leayes  in  its  young  delight, 
And  bowing  his  locks  to  the  waters  dear — 
Alas  t  he  dreamt  not  that  fiite  was  near. 

His  mother  look'd  from  her  tent  the  while, 

O'er  heaven  and  earth  with  a  quiet  smile  : 

She,  on  her  way  unto  Mecca's  fime. 

Had  stay'd  the  march  of  her  pilgrim  train. 

Calmly  to  linger  a  few  brief  hours 

In  the  Bramin  city's  glorious  bowera ; 

For  the  pomp  of  the  forest,  the  ware's  bright  ftJl, 

The  red  gold  of  sunset — she  loved  them  alL 

n. 
The  moon  rose  dear  in  the  splendour  ^ven 
To  the  deep-blue  night  of  an  Indian  heaven ; 
The  boy  from  the  high-ardi'd  woods  came  back — 
Oh  1  what  had  he  met  in  his  londy  track  1 
The  serpent's  glance,  through  the  long  roods 

brightl 
The  arrowy  spring  of  the  tigei's  mig^t  1 
No  !  yet  as  one  by  a  conflict  worn. 
With  his  graceful  hair  all  soil'd  and  torn. 
And  a  gloom  on  the  lids  of  his  darken'd  eye. 
And  a  gash  on  his  bosom — he  came  to  die  ! 
He  look'd  for  the  fiioe  to  his  young  heart  sweet, 
And  found  it,  and  sank  at  his  mother's  feet 


"Speak  to  me !  whence  doth  the  swift  blood  mnl 
What  hath  befiJlen  thee,  my  child,  my  son  1 " 
The  mist  of  death  on  his  brow  lay  pale. 
But  his  vdoo  just  lingered  to  breathe  the  tale. 
Murmuring  fiuntly  of  wrongs  and  scotn. 
And  wounds  from  the  children  of  Brahma  boma 
This  was  the  doom  for  a  Moslem  found 
With  a  foot  profime  on  their  holy  ground — 
This  was  for  sullying  the  pure  waves,  free 
Unto  them  alone — ^'twas  their  god's  decree. 

A  change  came  o'er  his  wandering  look — 

The  mother  shriek'd  not  then  nor  shook : 

Breathless  she  knelt  in  her  son's  young  blood, 

Bending  her  mantle  to  stanch  its  flood ; 

But  it  rush'd  like  a  river  which  none  may  stay. 

Bearing  a  flower  to  the  deep  away. 

That  which  our  love  to  the  earth  would  chain, 

Fearfrilly  striving  with  heaven  in  vain — 

That  which  fiides  from  us,  while  yet  we  hold, 

Clasp'd  to  our  bosoms,  its  mortal  mould. 

Was  fleeting  before  her,  afiu-  and  fiist ; 

One  moment — the  soul  from  the  £u»  had  poss'd  t 

Are  there  no  words  for  that  common  woe  1 

Ask  of  the  thousands  its  depth  that  know ! 

The  boy  had  breathed,  in  his  dreaming  rest, 

Like  a  low-voiced  dove,  on  her  gentle  breast ; 

He  had  stood,  when  she  sorrow'd,  beside  her  knee, 

Painfully  stilling  his  quidt  heart's  glee; 

He  had  kiss'd  from  her  dieek  the  widow's  tears. 

With  the  loving  lip  of  his  in&nt  years : 

He  had  smiled  o'er  her  path  like  a  bright  spring 

day — 
Now  in  his  blood  on  the  eioih  he  lay ! 
Murder*d  /    Alas  I  and  we  love  so  well 
In  a  world  where  angiiiah  like  this  can  dwell ! 

She  bow'd  down  mutely  o'er  her  dead — 
They  that  stood  round  her  watdi'd  in  dread ; 
They  watch'd — she  knew  not  they  were  by — 
Her  soul  sat  veil'd  in  its  agony. 
On  the  silent  lip  she  prees'd  no  kiss — 
Too  stem  was  the  grasp  of  her  pangs  for  this : 
She  shed  no  tear,  as  her  fiioe  bent  low 
O'er  the  shining  hair  of  the  lifdeas  brow; 
She  look'd  but  into  the  half-ahut  eye 
With  a  gaase  that  found  there  no  reply. 
And,  shrieking,  mantled  her  head  from  sight, 
And  fell,  struck  down  by  her  sorrow's  mig^t 

And  what  deep  diange,  what  woik  of  power. 
Was  wrought  on  her  secret  soul  that  hour? 
How  rose  the  lonely  onel    She  rose 
Like  a  prophetess  from  dark  repose  I 
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And  proudly  flung  from  her  fiice  iAie  veil, 

And  shook  the  hair  from  her  forehead  pale, 

And  midst  her  wondering  handmaids  stood. 

With  the  sudden  glance  of  a  dauntless  mood — 

Ay,  lifting  up  to  the  midnight  sky 

A  brow  in  its  regal  passion  high, 

With  a  close  and  rigid  grasp  she  pressed 

The  blood-stain*d  robe  to  her  heaving  breast. 

And  said — "  Not  yet,  not  yet  I  weep, 

Not  yet  my  spirit  shall  sink  or  sleep ! 

Not  till  yon  dty,  in  ruins  rent, 

Be  piled  for  its  victim's  monument 

Cover  his  dust  I  bear  it  on  before  ! 

It  shall  visit  those  temple  gates  once  more." 

And  away  in  the  train  of  the  dead  she  tum'd, 
The  strength  of  her  step  was  the  heart  that  bum'd; 
And  the  Bramin  groves  in  the  starlight  smiled. 
As  the  mother  paas'd  with  her  slaughtered  child. 

< 

m. 

Hark  !  a  wild  sound  of  the  desert's  horn 

Through  the  woods  round  the  Indian  city  borne, 

A  peal  of  the  cymbal  and  tambour  a&r — 

War  1  'tis  the  gathering  of  Moslem  war  1 

The  Bramin  look'd  fix>m  the  leaguer'd  towem — 

He  saw  the  wild  archer  amidst  his  bowers ; 

And  the  lake  that  flash'd  through  the  plantain 

shade, 

As  the  light  of  the  lances  along  it  play'd ; 

And  the  canes  that  shook  as  if  winds  were  high. 

When  the  fiety  steed  of  the  waste  swept  by ; 

And  the  camp  as  it  lay  like  a  billowy  sea. 

Wide  round  the  sheltering  banian-tree. 

There  stood  one  tent  from  the  rest  apart — 
That  was  the  place  of  a  wounded  heart 
Oh  1  deep  is  a  wounded  heart,  and  strong 
A  voice  that  cries  against  mighty  wrong; 
And  full  of  death  as  a  hot  wind's  blight, 
Doth  the  ire  of  a  orush'd  affection  light 

Maimunafrom  realm  to  realm  had  pass'd. 
And  her  tale  had  rung  like  a  trumpet's  blast 
There  had  been  words  from  her  pale  lips  pour'd, 
Each  one  a  spell  to  unsheath  the  sword. 
The  Tartar  had  sprung  from  his  steed  to  hear, 
And^  the  dark  chief  of  Araby  grasp'd  his  spear. 
Till  a  chain  of  long  lances  begirt  the  wall. 
And  a  vow  was  recorded  that  doom'd  its  fiilL 
Back  with  the  dust  of  her  son  she  came. 
When  her  voice  had  kindled  that  lightning  flame; 
She  came  in  the  might  of  a  queenly  foe. 
Banner,  and  javelin,  and  bended  bow ; 


But  a  deeper  power  on  her  forehead  sate — 
There  sought  the  warrior  his  star  of  fate : 
Her  eye's  wild  flash  through  the  tented  line 
Was  hail'd  as  a  spirit  and  a  sign. 
And  the  fiiintest  tone  from  her  lip  was  caught 
As  a  sibyrs  breath  of  prophetic  thought 

Vain,  bitter  gloiy  !^the  gift  of  grie^ 
That  %ht8  up  vengeance  to  find  relief 
Transient  and  fiuthless  !    It  cannot  fill 
So  the  deep  void  of  the  heart,  nor  still 
The  yearning  left  by  a  broken  tie. 
That  haunted  fever  of  which  we  die  ! 

Sickening  she  tum'd  from  her  sad  renown, 
As  a  king  in  death  might  reject  his  crown. 
Slowly  the  strength  of  the  walls  gave  way — 
She  wither'd  £uter  from  day  to  day : 
All  the  proud  sounds  of  that  bannered  plain. 
To  stay  the  flight  of  her  soul  were  vain ; 
Like  an  eagle  caged,  it  had  striven,  and  worn 
The  frail  dust,  ne'er  for  such  conflicts  bom, 
Till  the  bars  were  rent,  and  the  hour  was  come 
For  its  fearfiil  rushing  through  darkness  home 

The  bright  sun  set  in  his  pomp  and  pride. 
As  on  that  eve  when  the  fisdr  boy  died : 
She  gazed  from  her  couch,  and  a  softness  fell 
O'er  her  weary  heart  with  the  day's  fiurewell ; 
She  spoke,  and  her  voice,  in  its  dying  tone. 
Had  an  echo  of  feelings  that  long  seem'd  flown. 
She  murmured  a  low  sweet  cradle-song, 
Strange  midst  the  din  of  a  warrior  throng — 
A  song  of  the  time  when  her  boy's  young  cheek 
Had  glow'd  on  her  breast  in  its  slumber  meek. 
But  something  which  breathed  from  that  mourn* 

fid  strain 
Sent  a  fitfid  gust  o'er  her  soul  again ; 
And  starting  as  if  from  a  dream,  she  cried — 
"  Qive  him  proud  burial  at  my  side  ! 
There,  by  yon  lake,  where  the  palm-boughs  ware, 
When  the  temples  are  Allien,  make  there  our 

grava" 
And  the  temples  fell,  though  the  spirit  pass'd. 
That  stay'd  not  for  victory's  voice  at  last ; 
When  the  day  was  won  for  the  martyr  dead. 
For  the  broken  heart  and  the  bright  blood  shed. 

Through  the  gates  of  the  vanquxsh'd  the  Tartar  steed 
Bore  in  the  avenger  with  foaming  speed ; 
Free  swept  the  flame  through  the  idol  fiuies. 
And  the  streams  glow'd  red,  as  from  warrior  veins  ; 
And  the  sword  of  the  Moslem,  let  loose  to  slay. 
Like  the  panther  leapt  on  its  flying  prey, 
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See,  on  the  barren  ooest^  the  lonely  isle, 
Mark*d  with  no  step,  uncheer'd  by  human  amile, 
Heart«ick  and  fiednt  the  ship-wreck'd  wanderer 

stand. 
Raise  the  dim  eye,  and  lift  the  suppliant  hand  ! 
Explore  with  fruitless  gaze  the  billowy  main. 
And  weep — and  pray — and  linger — ^but  in  vain  I 

Thence,  rpving  wild  through  many  a  depth  of 
shade, 
Where  voice  ne'er  echo*d,  footstep  never  stray'd, 
He  fondly  seeks,  o'er  diffii  and  deserts  rude. 
Haunts  of  mankind  midst  realms  of  solitude  ! 
And  pauses  oft^  and  sadly  hears  alone 
The  wood's  deep  sigh,  the  surge's  distant  moan ! 
All  else  is  hush'd  I  so  silent,  so  profound. 
As  if  some  viewless  power,  presiding  round, 
With  mystic  spell,  unbroken  by  a  breath. 
Had  spread  for  ages  the  repose  of  death  I 
Ah  I  still  the  wanderer,  by  the  boundless  deep. 
Lives  but  to  watch — and  watches  but  to  weep  ! 
He  sees  no  sail  in  fiunt  perspective  rise. 
His  the  dread  loneliness  of  sea  and  skies  1 
Far  from  his  cherish'd  friends,  his  native  shore, 
Banish'd  from  being — to  return  no  more ; 
There  must  he  die  I — ^within  that  circling  wave, 
That  lonely  isle — ^his  prison  and  his  grave  ! 

Lo  !  through  the  waste,  the  wilderness  of  snows. 
With  fMnting  step,  Siberia's  exile  goes ! 
HomelesB  and  sad,  o'er  many  a  polar  wild. 
Where  beam,  or  flower,  or  verdure  never  smiled ; 
Where  frost  and  silence  hold  their  despot-reign. 
And  bind  existence  in  eternal  chain  f 
Child  of  the  desert !  pilgrim  of  the  gloom  I 
Dark  is  the  path  which  leads  thee  to  the  tomb  ! 
While  on  thy  faded  cheek  the  arctic  air 
Congeals  the  bitter  teardrop  of  despair  t 
Tet  not  that  &te  condemns  thy  closing  day 
In  that  stem  clime  to  shed  its  parting  ray ; 
Not  that  fiur  nature's  loveliness  and  light 
No  more  shall  beam  enchantment  on  thy  sight ; 
Ah  !  not  for  thtM — hr,  far  beyond  relief 
Deep  in  thy  bosom  dwells  the  hopeless  grief; 
But  that  no  friend  of  kindred  heart  is  there. 
Thy  woes  to  mitigate,  thy  toils  to  share; 
That  no  mild  soother  fondly  shall  assuage 
The  stormy  trials  of  thy  lingering  age ; 
No  smile  of  tenderness,  with  angel  power, 
LuU  the  dread  pangs  of  dissolution's  hour ; 
For  this  alone,  despair,  a  withering  guest. 
Sits  on  thy  brow,  and  cankers  in  thy  breast ! 
Yes  t  there,  e'en  there,  in  that  tremendous  clime. 
Where  desert  grandeur  frowns  in  pomp  sublime ; 


Where  winter  triumphs,  through  the  polar  nigfati 
In  all  his  wild  magnificence  of  might ; 
E'en  there,  affection's  hallow'd  spell  might  pour 
The  li^t  of  heaven  around  th*  inclement  shore  t 
And,  like  the  vales  with  gloom  and  sunshine 

graced. 
That  snule,  by  circling  Pyrenees  embraced. 
Teach  the  pure  heart  with  vital  fires  to  glow. 
E'en  'midst  the  world  of  solitude  and  snow  I 
The  halcyon's  charm,  thus  dreaming  fictions  feign, 
With  mystic  power  could  tranquillise  the  main ; 
Bid  the  loud  wind,  the  moimtain  billow  sleep. 
And  peace  and  silence  brood  upon  the  deep  1 

And  thus,  Affection,  can  thy  voice  compose 
The  stormy  tide  of  passions  and  of  woes ; 
Bid  every  throb  of  wild  emotion  cease. 
And  lull  misfortune  in  the  aims  of  peace  I 

Oh  t  mark  yon  drooping  form,  of  aged  mien, 
Wan,  yet  resign'd,  and  hopeless,  yet  serene  I 
Long  ere  victorious  time  had  sought  to  chase 
The  bloom,  the  smile,  that  once  illumed  his  fhoe. 
That  fiwied  eye  was  diomi'd  with  many  a  care^ 
Those  waving  locks  were  silvered  by  despair  I 
Tet  filial  love  can  pour  the  sovereign  balm. 
Assuage  his  pangs,  his  wounded  spirit  calm  ! 
He,  a  sad  emigrant  I  oondemn'd  to  roam 
In  life's  pale  autumn  from  his  ruin'd  home, 
Has  borne  the  shock  of  Peril's  darkest  wave, 
Where  joy — and  hope — and  fortune — found  a 

grave ! 
Twas  his  to  see  Destruction's  fiercest  band 
Rush,  like  a  Typhon,  on  Ms  native  land. 
And  roll  triumphant  on  their  blasted  way. 
In  fire  and  blood,  the  deluge  of  dismay  I 
Unequal  combat  raged  on  many  a  plain. 
And  patriot-valour  waved  the  swoid  in  vain  1 
Ah  I  gallant  exile  t  nobly,  long^  he  bled. 
Long  braved  the  tempest  gathering  o'er  his  head ! 
Till  all  was  lost  I  and  horror's  daiken'd  eye 
Roused  the  stem  spirit  of  despair  to  die  1 

Ah !  gallant  exile  t  in  the  storm  that  roll'd 
Far  o'er  his  countzy,  rushing  unoontroll'd. 
The  flowers  that  graced  his  path  with  loveliesl 

bloom, 
Tom  by  the  blast,  were  scattered  on  the  tomb  1 
When  carnage  bursty  exulting  in  the  strife. 
The  bosom  ties  that  bound  his  soul  to  life, 
Tet  one  was  spared  1  and  she,  whose  filial  smile 
Can  soothe  his  wanderings  and  his  tears  beguile, 
E'en  then  could  temper,  with  divine  relief. 
The  wild  delirium  of  unbounded  grief; 
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And,  whispering  peace,  conceal  with  duteous  art 
Her  own  deep  sorrows  in  her  inmost  heart ! 
And  now,  though  time,  subduing  evexy  trace, 
Has  meUotd'd  all,  he  never  can  erase  ; 
Oft  will  the  wanderer  s  tears  in  silence  flow, 
Still  sadly  faithful  to  remember'd  woe  1 
Then  she,  who  feels  a  fsither^s  pang  alone, 
(Still  fondly  struggling  to  suppress  her  own,) 
With  anxious  tenderness  is  ever  nigh, 
To  chase  the  image  that  awakes  the  sigh  1 
Her  angel-Toioe  his  fainting  soul  can  raise 
To  brighter  -visions  of  celestial  days  ! 
And  speak  of  realms,  where  Virtue's  wing  shall  soar 
On  eagle-plume — ^to  wonder  and  adore ; 
And  friends,  divided  here,  shall  meet  at  last. 
Unite  their  kindred  souls — and  smile  on  all  the 
past  I 

Yes  !  we  may  hope  that  nature's  deathless  ties, 
Renew'd,  refined,  shall  triumph  in  the  skies  ! 
Heart-soothing  thought  1  whose  loved,  consoling 

powers 
With  seraph-dreams  can  gild  reflection's  hours, 
Oh !  still  be  near,  and  brightening  through  the 

gloom. 
Beam  and  ascend  !  the  day-star  of  the  tomb  I 
And  smile  for  those,  in  sternest  ordeals  proved. 
Those  lonely  hearts,  bereft  of  all  they  loved. 

Lo  !  by  the  couch  where  pain  and  chill  disease 
In  every  vein  the  ebbing  life-blood  freeze ; 
Where  youth  is  taught,  by  stealing,  slow  decay. 
Life's  closing  lesson — in  its  dawning  day ; 
Where  beaut/s  rose  is  withering  ere  its  prime, 
Unchanged  by  sorrow  and  unsoil'd  by  time ; 
There,  bending  still,  with  fix'd  and  sleepless  eye. 
There,  from  her  child,  the  mother  learns  to  die ; 
Explores,  with  fearful  gaze,  each  mournful  trace 
Of  lingering  sickness  in  the  fhded  &ce ; 
Through  the  sad  night,  when  every  hope  is  fled, 
Keeps  her  lone  vigil  by  the  sufferer's  bed ; 
And  starts  each  mom,  as  deeper  marks  declare 
The  spoiler's  hand — ^the  blight  of  death  is  there  ! 
He  comes  1  now  feebly  in  the  exhausted  fi*ame. 
Slow,  languid,  quivering,  bums  the  vital  flame ; 
From  the  glazed  eye-ball  sheds  its  parting  ray — 
Dim,  transient  spark,  that  fluttering  fades  away  ! 
Faint  beats  the  hovering  ptdse,  the  trembling  heart ; 
Yet  fond  existence  lingers  ere  she  part ! 

'Tis  past  t  the  struggle  and  the  pang  are  o'er. 
And  life  shall  throb  with  agony  no  more ; 
While  o'er  the  wasted  form,  the  features  pale. 
Death's  awfiil  shadows  throw  their  silvery  veil. 


Departed  spirit !  on  this  earthly  sphere 

Though   poignant    suffering  mark'd   thy   short 

career. 
Still  could  maternal  love  beguile  thy  woes^ 
And  hush  thy  sighs — an  angel  of  repose  ! 

But  who  may  charm  her  sleepless  pang  to  res^ 
Or  draw  the  thorn  that  rankles  in  her  breast  t 
Andy  while  she  bends  in  silence  o'er  thy  bier. 
Assuage  the  grief^  too  heart«ick  for  a  tearl 
Visions  of  hope  in  loveliest  hues  array'd. 
Fair  scenes  of  bliss  by  fency's  hand  portray'd  ! 
And  were  ye  doom'd  with  &Ise,  illusive  smile. 
With  flattering  promise,  to  enchant  awhile  1 
And  are  ye  vaniah'd,  never  to  return, 
Set  in  the  darkness  of  the  mouldering  um  1 
Will  no  bright  hour  departed  joys  restore  1 
Shall  the  sad  parent  meet  her  child  no  more  t 
Behold  no  more  the  soul-illumined  face, 
The  expressive  smile,  the  animated  grace  ! 
Must  the  fair  blossom,  wither'd  in  the  tomb. 
Revive  no  more  in  loveliness  and  bloom  1 
Descend,  blest  fedth  1  dispel  the  hopeless  care. 
And  chase  the  gathering  phantoms  of  despair; 
Tell  that  the  flower,  transplanted  in  its  mom, 
Exgoys  bright  Eden,  freed  from  every  thorn ; 
Expands  to  milder  suns,  and  softer  dews, 
The  frdl  perfection  of  immortal  hues ; 
Tell,  that  when  mounting  to  her  native  skies. 
By  death  released,  the  parent  spirit  flies ; 
There  shall  the  child,  in  anguish  moum'd  so  long. 
With  rapture  hail  her  midst  the  cherub  throog, 
And  guide  her  pinion  on  exulting  flight> 
Through  gloxy's  boundless  reahns,  and  worida  of 
living  light 

Ye  gentle  spirits  of  departed  friends ! 
If  e'er  on  earth  your  buoyant  wing  descends ; 
If,  with  benignant  care,  ye  linger  near. 
To  guard  the  objects  in  existence  deer ; 
If,  hovering  o'er,  ethereal  band  !  ye  view 
The  tender  sorrows,  to  your  memoxy  true ; 
Oh  i  in  the  musing  hour,  at  midnight  deep, 
While  for  your  loss  affection  wakes  to  weep ; 
While  evexy  sound  in  hallow'd  stillness  lies, 
But  the  low  murmur  of  her  plaintive  sighs ; 
Oh  !  then,  amidst  that  holy  calm  be  near. 
Breathe  your  light  whisper  softly  in  her  ear; 
With  secret  spells  her  wounded  mind  compose. 
And  chase  the  frdthful  tear — ^fbr  you  that  flows  * 
Be  near — when  moonlight  spreads  the  chann  yon 

loved 
O'er  scenes  where  once  your  ernihfy  footstep 

roved. 
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Then,  while  she  wanders  o'er  the  sparkling  dew. 
Through  glens  and  wood-paths,  onoe  endear'd 

by  you. 
And  fondly  lingers  in  your  fiivourite  bowers. 
And  pauses  oft,  recalling  former  hours ; 
Then  wave  your  pinion  o*er  each  well-known  vale, 
float  in  the  moonbeam,  sigh  upon  the  gale; 
Bid  your  wild  symphonies  remotely  swell. 
Borne  by  the  summer-wind  from  grot  and  dell ; 
And  touch  your  viewless  harps,  and  soothe  her  soul 
With  soft  enchantments  and  divine  control  I 
Be  near,  sweet  guardians  1  watch  her  sacred  rest> 
When  Slumber  folds  her  m  his  magic  vest; 
Around  her,  smiling,  let  your  forms  arise,  • 
Ketum'd  in  dreams,  to  bless  her  mental  eyes ; 
Efiboe  the  memoxy  of  your  last  fiirewell — 
Of  Rowing  joys,  of  radiant  prospects  tell ; 
The  sweet  communion  of  the  past  renew. 
Reviving  former  scenes,  array'd  in  softer  hue. 

Be  near  when  death,  in  virtue's  brightest  hour. 
Calls  up  each  pang,  and  summons  all  his  power; 
Oh  !  then,  transcending  Fancy's  loveliest  dream. 
Then  let  your  forms  unveiTd  around  her  beam ; 
Then  waft  the  vision  of  unclouded  light, 
A  burst  of  glory,  on  her  dosmg  sight ; 
Wake  from  the  harp  of  heaven  th'  inmiortal  strain. 
To  hush  the  final  agonies  of  pain ; 
With  rapture's  flame  the  parting  soul  illume. 
And  smile  trimnphant  through  the  shadowy  gloom ! 
Oh  !  still  be  near,  when,  darting  into  day, 
Th'  exulting  spirit  leaves  her  bonds  of  clay ; 
Be  yours  to  guide  her  fluttering  wings  on  high 
O'er  many  a  world,  ascending  to  the  sky ; 
There  let  your  presence,  onoe  her  earthly  joy. 
Though  dimm'd  with  tears  and  clouded  with  alloy. 
Now  form  her  bliss  on  that  celestial  shore 
Where  death  shall  sever  kindred  hearts  no  more. 

Tee !  in  the  noon  of  that  Elysian  clime. 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  anguish,  death,  or  time ; 
Where  mind's  bright  eye,  with  renovated  fire. 
Shall  beam  on  ^ories  never  to  expire ; 
Oh  I  there  th'  illumined  soul  may  fondly  trust, 
More  pure,  more  perfect,  rising  from  the  dust, 
Those  mild  affections,  whose  consoling  light 
Sheds  the  soft  moonbeam  on  terrestrial  night, 
Sublimed,  ennobled,  shall  for  ever  glow. 
Exalting  rapture — ^not  assuaging  woe  ! 


TO  MR  EDWABDS,  THE  HARPER   OP 

CONWAY. 

[Soma  of  the  happieit  dayi  the  yoang  poetoH  ew  paand 
duriag  oocmional  yWU  to  loiiw  friondt  at  Conway,  where 
the  charms  of  the  loeneiy,  combining  all  that  to  moet  beautl- 
fbl  in  wood,  water,  and  rain,  are  mffldent  to  inqrire  the  moet 
proeale  temperament  with  a  certain  degree  of  enthualaaD ; 
and  It  may  therefdwe  wdl  be  loppoeed  bow  fenrently  a  eoul 
conetitDted  like  hen  woald  worehlp  Nature  at  eo  fitting  a 
■hiiney  vnnh  that  happy  venaUUty  which  was  at  all  time*  a 
leading  eharecteristic  of  her  mind,  she  would  now  enter  with 
ehlld-like  pbyftilneas  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  moontaln 
eeremble,  or  a  pie-nk  water  party,  the  gayest  of  the  merry 
band,  of  whom  some  are  now,  like  herself,  laid  low,  some  ftu 
away  in  foreign  lands,  some  changed  by  sorrow,  and  all  by 
time ;  and  then,  in  graver  mood,  dream  away  hours  oi  pen- 
sive contemplatfon  amidst  the  gray  ruins  oi  that  noblest  of 
Welsfa  easllos,  standing,  as  it  then  did.  In  solitaiy  grandeur, 
nnapproacbed  by  bridge  or  causeway,  flinging  its  broad  shadow 
across  the  tributary  waves  whkh  washed  its  regal  walls.  Theae 
loTdy  scenes  never  ceased  to  retain  their  hold  over  theimagi- 
iui,tk>n  of  her  whose  youthful  miise  had  so  often  celebrated 
thdr  praiseSb  Her  peculiar  admiration  of  Mrs  Joanna 
B«01ie*s  play  of  EthmOd  was  always  pleasingly  aisodated 
with  the  recollection  of  her  having  flxst  read  it  amidst  the 
ratals  of  Conway  Castle.  At  Conway,  too,  she  flxst  made 
acquaintance  with  the  live^  and  graphic  Chronicles  of  the 
chivalrous  FrolsBart,  tdioee  inq»iring  pages  never  lost  their 
place  in  her  favour.  Her  own  little  poem,  **  The  Ruin  and 
its  Ftowers,"  which  will  be  found  amongst  the  earlier  pieces 
in  the  prwent  collection,  was  written  on  an  excursfon  to  the 
old  fortress  of  Dyganwy,  the  remains  of  which  are  situated 
on  a  bold  promontory  near  the  entrance  of  the  river  Conway ; 
Mid  whose  ivied  walto,  now  &st  mouldering  into  oblivfcm,  onoe 
bore  their  part  farav«|y  In  the  defence  of  Wales;  and  are 
flvthcr  endeared  to  the  tovets  of  song  and  tradition  as  having 
edioed  the  complaints  of  the  captive  Elphin,  and  reeonnded 
to  the  harp  of  Taliesin.  A  scarcely  degenerate  representative 
of  that  gifted  bard  ^  had,  at  the  time  now  alluded  to,  hb 
appropriate  dwelling-place  at  Conway;  but  hb  stndns  have 
long  been  silenced,  and  there  now  remain  few,  indeed,  on 
whom  the  Dniidical  mantle  has  fellen  so  worthUy.  In  the 
days  when  hto  playing  was  heard  by  one  so  fitted  to  enjoy  its 
orlgtaudity  and  beauty, 

*«  The  mJiiialRei  was  inflim  sod  old ; " 
but  hb  taispiratlon  had  not  yet  forsaken  hfan;  and  the  follow- 
ing Unes  (written  tai  1811)  wiU  give  an  idea  of  the  magic 
power  be  stm  knew  how  to  exercise  over  the  feeUngi  of  hto 
audltOTB.] 

MiN&rrBKLl  whose  gifted  hand  can  bring 
Life,  rapture,  soul,  fh>m  every  string; 
And  wake,  like  bards  of  former  time, . 
The  spirit  of  the  harp  sublime ; — 
Oh  I  still  prolong  the  Yarying  strain  I 
Oh  I  touch  th'  enchanted  chords  again  ! 

1  Mr  Edwards,  theHarperofConway.as  he  was  genenlly 
caned,  had  been  blind  from  hto  birth,  and  was  endowed  with 
that  extraordinary  musical  genfaia  by  which  perions  snflWng 
under  such  a  visitation  are  not  nnfreqnentty  indemnifledL 
From  the  respectability  of  hto  cIrciimstanceB,  be  was  no( 
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Thine  is  the  chann,  suspending  care. 
The  heaTenly  swell,  the  dying  close. 
The  cadence  melting  into  air» 
That  lulls  each  passion  to  repose ; 
While  transport,  lost  in  silence  near. 
Breathes  all  her  language  in  a  tear. 

Exult,  0  Cambria  1 — ^now  no  more 
With  sighs  thy  slaughtered  bards  deplore : 
What  though  Plinlimmon*s  misty  brow 
And  Mona's  woods  be  silent  now, 
Tet  can  thy  Conway  boast  a  strain 
Uniivall'd  in  thy  proudest  reign. 

For  Qenius,  with  divine  control. 
Wakes  the  bold  chord  neglected  long, 
And  pours  Expression's  glowing  soul 
O'er  the  wild  Harp,  renown'd  in  song ; 
And  Inspiration,  hovering  round. 
Swells  the  full  eneigies  of  sound. 

Now  Qrandeur,  pealing  in  the  tone, 
Could  rouse  the  warrior's  Vinaiing  fire, 
And  now,  'tis  like  the  breeze's  moan, 
That  murmurs  o'er  th'  Eolian  lyre : 
As  if  some  sylph,  with  viewless  wing, 
Were  sighing  o'er  the  magic  string. 

Long,  long,  fitir  Conway  t  boast  the  skill 
That  soothes,  inspires,  commands,  at  will ! 
And  oh  1  while  rapture  hails  the  lay. 
Far  distant  be  the  closing  day. 
When  Genius,  Taste,  again  shall  weep, 
And  Cambria's  Harp  lie  hush'd  in  sleep  ! 


EPITAPH  ON   MR  W- 


A  CBLBBKATBB  MIKBRALOOIBT.l 

Stop,  passenger  I  a  wondrous  tale  to  list — 
Here  lies  a  fiimous  Mineralogist 

ailed  upoo  to  exndm  hb  tolento  with  any  vtow  to  nmuner- 
atfon.  He  played  to  delight  hfanaelf  and  othen;  and  the 
innooent  oomplaoenqy  with  which  he  eqjc^yed  the  ecrteiiee 
caned  forth  by  hto  dcffl,  and  the  degree  of  appradatton  with 
which  he  reguded  himaelf,  ae  In  a  manner  oonaeented,  by 
being  made  the  depoiltaiy  of  a  direct  gift  from  Heaven,  w«re 
ae  fii|  ai  ponlble  removed  from  any  of  the  common  modifioa* 
tfone  of  vanity  or  wif-oonoeit. 

>  **  WhOft  on  the  nbject  of  Conway,  it  may  not  be  amiei 
to  Introduce  two  little  pieoee  of  a  very  dUEarent  character  from 
the  foregoing,  [Llnei  to  Mr  Edward  the  Harper,]  which 
were  written  at  the  lame  place,  three  or  finiryean  affeerwarde, 
and  will  eerve  ae  a  proof  of  that  vermtility  of  talent  before 
aUoded  ta  Ae  naj  eaiOy  be  inppoeed,  th«y  were  never  in- 
tended for  publication,  but  were  merely  tkjeu  iTeiprU  of  the 
moment.  In  good-humoured  raQIeiy  of  the  Inde&tigable  leal 
and  peneverance  of  one  of  tlie  party  in  his  geological  re- 
learchei."— JCnmofr,  p.  SO. 


Famous  indeed  !  such  traces  of  his  power, 
He's  left  from  Penmaenbach  to  Penmaenmawr, 
Such  caves,  and  chasms,  and  fiEBuzes  in  the  rocka, 
His  works  resemble  those  of  earthquake  shocks ; 
And  fiiture  ages  vexy  much  may  wonder 
What  mighty  giant  rent  the  hills  asunder. 
Or  whether  Lucifer  himself  had  ne'er 
Qone  with  his  crew  to  play  at  foot-ball  there. 

His  fossils,  flints,  and  spars,  of  every  hue. 
With  him,  good  reader,  here  lie  buried  too — 
Sweet  specimens  I  which,  toiling  to  obtain. 
He  split  huge  cli£Es,  like  so  much  wood,  in  twain. 
We  knew,  so  great  the  fuss  he  made  about  them. 
Alive  or  dead,  he  ne*er  would  rest  without  them; 
So,  to  secure  soft  slumber  to  his  bonee^ 
We  paved  his  grave  with  all  his  fiivourite  stones. 
His  much-loved  hammer^s  resting  by  his  side ; 
Each  hand  contains  a  shell-fish  petrified : 
His  mouth  a  piece  qf  pudding^tone  incloses, 
And  at  his  feet  a  lump  of  coal  reposes : 
Sure  he  was  bom  beneath  some  lucky  planet! — 
His  very  coffin-plate  is  made  of  granite. 

Weep  not,  good  reader  1  he  is  truly  blest 
Amidst  chalcedony  and  quarts  to  rest : 
Weep  not  for  him  !  but  envied  be  hig  doom, 
Whose  tomb,  though  small,  for  all  he  loved  had 

room : 
And,  0  ye  rocks  I — schist,  gneiss,  whate'er  ye  be; 
Ye  varied  strata  I — ^namee  too  hard  for  me — 
Sing,  "Oh,  be  joyftd  I"  for  your  direst  foe 
By  death's  fell  hammer  is  at  length  laid  low. 

Ne'er  on  your  spoils  again  shall  W riot 

Clear  up  your  cloudy  brows,  and  rest  in  quiet — 
He  sleeps — ^no  longer  planning  hostile  actions. 
As  cold  as  any  of  his  petri&ctions ; 
Enshrined  in  specimens  of  every  hue. 
Too  tranquil  e'en  to  dream,  ye  rocks,  of  you. 


EPITAPH 
ON  TBS  HAMMca  OF  THc  AvomsaaiB  MijrsKA&oeisr. 

Herb  in  the  dust,  its  strange  adventures  o'er, 
A  hammer  rests,  that  ne'er  knew  rest  before. 
Released  from  toil,  it  slumbers  by  the  side 
Of  one  who  oft  its  temper  sorely  tried ; 
No  day  e'er  pass'd,  but  in  some  desperate  strife 
He  risk'd  the  fiedthfU  hammer's  limbs  and  life  : 
Now  laying  siege  to  some  old  limestone  wall. 
Some  rock  now  battering,  proof  to  cannon-ball 
Now  scaling  heights  like  Alps  or  Pyrenees^ 
Perhaps  a  flint,  perhaps  a  slate  to  seize ; 
But,  if  a  piece  of  copper  met  his  eyes^ 
He'd  mount  a  precipice  that  touch'd  the  skio^ 
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And  bring  down  lumps  so  precious,  and  so  many, 
I'm  sure  they  almoBt  would  have  made — a  penny  ! 
Think,  when  such  deeds  as  these  were  daily  done. 
What  fearful  riaks  this  hammer  must  have  run. 
And,  to  say  truth,  its  praise  deserves  to  shine 
In  lays  more  lofty  and  more  &med  than  mine : 
Oh  !  that  in  strains  which  ne*er  should  be  forgot, 
Its  deeds  were  blazon'd  forth  by  Walter  Scott ! 
Then  should  its  name  with  his  be  closely  link'd. 
And  live  till  every  mineral  were  extmct 
liise,  epic  bards !  be  yours  the  ample  field — 

Bid  W ^*8  hammer  match  Achilles'  shield  : 

As  for  my  muse,  the  chaos  of  her  brain, 
I  search  for  specimens  of  wit  in  vain ; 
Then  let  me  cease  ignoble  rhymes  to  stanmier, 
And  seek  some  theme  less  arduous  than  the  ham- 
mer; 
Bemembeiing  well,  "  what  perils  do  environ  " 
Wonuin  or  "  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron." 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  POOR  GENTLEMAN, 

AB  IflTSMDBD  TO  BS  PCarORMCD  BY  TRB  OPPICBBB  OP  TRB 
34th  bboimbnt  at  CLOMMBL.^ 

Bnter  Captain  Gbobob  Brownb,  in  Ou  eharaeltr  qf 
Corporal  Fom. 

To-moHT,  kind  friends,  at  your  tribunal  here. 
Stands  "  The  Poor  GentleDEian,"  with  many  a  fear ; 
Sinc^^reU  he  knows,  whoe'er  may  judge  his  cause, 
That  Poverty's  no  title  to  applause. 
Qenius  or  Wit^  pray,  wholl  admire  or  quote, 
If  all  their  drapery  be  a  threadbare  coat  ? 
Who,  in  a  world  where  all  is  bou^t  and  sold. 
Kinds  a  man's  worth — except  his  wortii  in  gold } 
Wholl  greet  poor  Merit  if  she  lacks  a  dinner  ! 
Hence,  starving  saint,  but  welcome,  wealthy  sinner ! 
Away  with  Poverty  !  let  none  receive  her, 
She  bears  contagion  as  a  plague  or  fever ; 
"  Bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim  " — ^like  jaundiced  eyes^ 
Discolouring  all  within  her  sphere  that  lies. 
"  Poor  Gentleman  !"  and  by  poor  soldiers,  too  I 
Oh,  matchless  impudence  !  without  a  sous  ! 
In  Bcenesi,  in  actors  poor,  and  what  fiur  worse  is, 
With  heads,  perhaps,  as  empty  as  their  purses, 
How  shall  they  dare  at  such  a  bar  appear  I 
What  are  their  tactics  and  manoeuvres  here  ] 

While  thoughts  like  these  come  rushing  o'er 
our  mind. 
Oh  I  may  we  still  indulgence  hope  to  find  ! 
Brave  sons  of  Erin  1  whose  distinguish'd  name 
Shines  with  such  brilliance  in  the  page  of  Fame, 

Uxat  M  the  pre* 
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ceding  hiimofom  wfitrnphM. 


And  you,  fair  daughters  of  the  Emerald  Isle  I 
View  our  weak  efibrts  with  approving  smile  ! 
School'd  in  rough  camps,  and  still  disdaining  art» 
111  can  the  soldier  act  a  borrowed  part ; 
The  march,  the  skirmish,  in  this  warlike  age, 
Are  his  rehearsals,  and  the  field  lus  stage ; 
His  theatre  is  found  in  every  land. 
Where  wave  the  ensigns  of  a  hostile  band  : 
Place  him  in  danger's  firont — ^he  recks  not  where — 
Be  your  own  Wellington  his  prompter  there. 
And  on  that  stage  he  trusts,  with  fearful  mien. 
Hell  act  his  part  in  glory's  tragic  scene. 
Yet  here,  though  friends  are  gaily  marshall'd 

round. 
And  from  bright  eyes  alone  he  dreads  a  wound. 
Here,  though  in  ambush  no  sharpshooter's  wile 
Aims  at  his  breast,  save  hid  in  beauty's  smile ; 
Though  all  unused  to  pause,  to  doubt,  to  fear, 
Yet  his  heart  sinks,  his  courage  fiuls  him  here. 
No  scenic  pomp  to  him  its  aid  supplies, 
No  stage  effect  of  glittering  pageantries : 
No,  to  your  kindness  he  must  look  alone 
To  realise  the  hope  he  dares  not  own ; 
And  trui^  since  here  he  meets  no  cynic  eye. 
His  wish  to  please  may  claim  indemnity. 

And  why  despair,  indulgence  when  we  crave 
From  Erin's  sons,  the  generous  and  the  brave  1 
Theira  the  high  spirit,  and  the  liberal  thought, 
Kind,  warm,  sincere,  with  native  candour  fraught ; 
Still  has  the  stranger,  in  their  social  isle. 
Met  the  frank  welcome  and  the  cordial  smile. 
And  well  their  hearts  can  share,  though  unezpress'd, 
Each  thought,  each  feeling,  of  the  soldier's  breast 

[Af ,  In  the  prmont  collected  edition  of  the  writfaigi  of  Mn 
Hemens,  chionologicel  Biranfement  haa  been  Ibr  the  fliat 
tfane  tfttktiy  attended  to,  a  selection  from  her  JuvenDe  eom- 
posltiona  haa  been  given,  dilefl.v  aa  a  matter  of  corlodty— for 
her  real  career  aa  an  authoiese  cannot  be  nid  to  have  com- 
menced before  the  pnblieation  of  the  aection  which  immedi- 
ately foUowa. 

In  a  veiy  general  point  of  view,  the  intellectual  hlitairy  of 
Mn  Hemana'mind  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  and  wpa- 
rate  eras— the  first  of  iriiich  may  be  termed  the  doMieal,  and 
oomprdienda  the  prodnctions  of  her  pen,  from  "  The  Restora- 
tion of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,"  and  **  Modem  Greeca," 
down  to  the  "  Historical  Scenes,**  and  the  "  Translations  from 
Camoens ;  **  and  the  last,  the  romance ,  which  commences  wUh 
*'  The  Forest  Sanctoaiy,"  and  inckides  **  The  ReoordB  of 
Woman,"  together  with  nearly  aO  her  bUer  efforta.  In  regard 
to  excellence,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  last  section  aa 
Csr  tranaoends  the  first  aa  that  doea  the  merely  Jurmile  Poems 
now  given,  and  which  certainly  ^ipear  to  us  to  exhibit  ocoa* 
slonal  scintillations  of  the  brightness  whidi  followed.  Even  after 
the  early  poetical  attempts  of  Cowl^  and  Pope,  of  Chatterton , 
K irke  White,  and  Byron,  these  immature  outpourings  of  sen- 
timent and  description  nmy  be  read  wUh  an  intersat  which 
diminialies  not  by  comparison.] 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  ART  TO  ITALY. 

["  The  French,  who  in  eveiy  invasion  have  been  the  Mourge  of  Italy,  and  have  rivalled  or  lather  aurpnueti  the  rapacity  of 
the  Goths  and  Yandala,  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  tlie  unparaUeled  collection  of  the  Vatican,  tore  its  masterpiBoea 
from  their  pedestals,  and,  dragging  them  from  their  temples  of  marble,  transported  them  to  Paris,  and  consigned  them  to 

the  dull  sullen  halls,  or  rather  stables,  of  the  Louvre. But  the  Joy  of  discovery  was  short,  and  the  triumph 

of  taste  transitory."— EusTACc's  Ctauioal  Tour  through  Italy,  voL  IL  p.  60.] 


"  Italia,  Italia!  O  tii  enl die  ta  Mrte 
Dono  inftUoe  dl  ballciza,  ond'  hal 
Fun«rta  dote  dlnflnltlgiui, 
Che'n  fronta  Mritte  per  gnn  doglta  porie ; 
I)eh,  tMA  in  men  beUa,  o  atanen  pla  ft»te." 


FlUCAJA. 


Laitd  of  departed  fame  I  whose  classic  plains 
Have  proudly  echo'd  to  izmnortal  strains ; 
Whose  hallow'd  soil  hath  given  the  great  and  brave. 
Day-stars  of  life,  a  birth-place  and  a  grave ; 
Home  of  the  Arts  I  where  glor/s  faded  smile 
Sheds  lingering  light  o'er  many  a  moiddering  pile ; 
Proud  wreck  of  vanished  power,  of  splendour  fled. 
Majestic  temple  of  the  mighty  dead  1 
Whose  grandeur,  yet  contending  with  decay, 
Qleams  through  the  twilight  of  thy  glorious  day ; 
Though  dimm'd  thy  brightness,  riveted  thy  chain. 
Yet,  fiillen  Italy  I  rejoice  again  ! 
Lost,  lovely  realm  !  once  mora  'tis  thine  to  gasse 
On  the  rich  relics  of  sublimer  days. 

Awake,  ye  Muses  of  Etrurian  shades. 
Or  sacred  Tivoli's  romantic  glades ; 
Wake,  ye  that  slumber  in  the  boweiy  gloom 
Where  the  wild  ivy  shadows  Virgil's  tomb ; 
Or  ye,  whose  voice,  by  Soiiga's  lonely  wave, 
Swell'd  the  deep  echoes  of  the  fountain's  cave, 
Or  thrill'd  the  soul  in  Tasso's  numbers  high — 
Those  magic  strains  of  love  and  chivalry  t 
If  yet  by  classic  streams  ye  fondly  rove, 
Haimting  the  myrtle  vole,  the  laurel  grove. 
Oh  I  rouse  once  more  the  daring  soul  of  aong, 
Seize  with  bold  hand  the  harp,  forgot  so  long, 
And  hail,  with  wonted  pride,  those  works  revered, 
HallovT'd  by  time,  by  absence  more  endear'd. 

And  breathe  to  Those  the  strain,  whose  warrior- 
might 
Each  danger  stemm'd,  prevail'd  in  every  fight — 
Souls  of  unyielding  power,  to  storms  inured. 
Sublimed  by  peril,  and  by  toU  matured. 
Sing  of  that  Leader,  whose  ascendant  mind 
Could  rouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  mankind ; 
Whose  banners  track'd  the  vanquish'd  Eagle's  flight 
O'er  many  a  plain,  and  dark  Bierra's  height ; 


Who  bade  once  more  the  wild  heroic  lay 
Record  the  deeds  of  Roncesvalles'  day  ; 
Who,  through  each  mountain-pass  of  rockandsnow. 
An  Alpine  huntsm^i,  chased  the  fear-struck  foe ; 
Waved  his  proud  standard  to  the  balmy  gales, 
Rich  Languedoc  !  that  fan  thy  glowing  voles. 
And  'midst  those  scenes  renew'd  th'  achievements 

high 
Bequeath'd  to  &me  by  England's  ancestry. 

Yet,  when  the  storm  seem'd  huah'd,  the  conflict 
past, 
One  strife  remain'd — ^the  mightest  and  the  last ! 
Nerved  for  the  struggle,  in  that  fateful  hour 
Untamed  Ambition  sununon'd  all  his  power : 
Vengeance  and  Pride,  to  firenzy  roused,  were  there. 
And  the  stem  might  of  resolute  Despair. 
Isle  of  the  firee  !  'twas  then  thy  champions  stood. 
Breasting  unmoved  the  combat's  wildest  flood ; 
Sunbeam  of  battle  !  then  thy  spirit  shone, 
GloVd  in  each  breast^  and  sunk  with  life  alone. 

0  hearts  devoted  !  whose  iUustrious  doom 
Cktve  there  at  once  your  triumph  and  your  tomb. 
Ye  firm  and  filthfiil,  in  the  ordeal  tried 
Of  that  dread  strife,  by  Freedom  sanctified ; 
Shrined,  not  entomb'd,  ye  rest  in  sacred  earth, 
Hallow'd  by  deeds  of  more  than  mortal  worth. 
What  though  to  mark  where  sleeps  heroic  dust> 
No  sculptured  trophy  rise,  or  breathing  bust» 
Yours,  on  the  scene  where  valour's  race  was  ruu, 
A  prouder  sepulchre — the  field  ye  won  I 
There  every  mead,  each  cabin's  lowly  name, 
Shall  live  a  watchword  blended  with  your  &me  ; 
And  well  may  flowers  suffice  those  graves  to  crown 
That  ask  no  urn  to  blasEon  their  renown  ! 
There  shall  the  bard  in  future  ages  tread. 
And  bless  each  wreath  that  blossoms  o'er  the 
dead; 
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Revere  each  tree  whose  sheltering  branches  wave 
O'er  the  low  mounda,  the  altars  of  the  brave  1 
Pause  o'er  each  warrior^s  grass-grown  bed,  and  hear 
In  every  breeze  some  name  to  ^ory  dear ; 
And  as  the  shades  of  twilight  dose  around. 
With  martial  pageants  people  all  the  ground. 
Thither  unborn  descendants  of  the  shun 
Still  throng  as  pilgrims  to  the  holy  £Eme, 
While  as  they  trace  each  spot,  whose  records  tell 
Where  fought  their  MherB>  and  prevail'd,  and  fell. 
Warm  in  their  souls  shall  loftiest  feelings  glow, 
Chdming  proud  kindred  with  the  dust  below  ! 
And  many  an  age  shall  see  the  brave  repair 
To  learn  the  Hero's  bright  devotion  there. 

And  well,  Ausonia  !  may  that  field  of  fiune. 
From  thee  one  song  of  echoing  triumph  claim. 
Land  of  the  lyre  I  'twas  there  th'  avenging  sword 
Won  the  bri^^t  treasures  to  thy  fieuoes  restored ; 
Those  precious  trophies  o'er  thy  realms  that  throw 
A  veil  of  radiance,  hiding  half  thy  woe. 
And  bid  the  stranger  for  awhile  foiget 
How  deep  thy  fidl,  and  deem  thee  glorious  yet 

Tesi,  £Eur  creations  !  to  perfection  wrought^ 
Embodied  visions  of  ascending  thought ! 
Forms  of  sublimity  !  by  Genius  traced 
In  tints  that  vindicate  adoring  taste  ! 
Whose  bright  originally  to  earth  unknown. 
Live  in  the  spheres  encircling  ^oiy's  throne ; 
Models  of  art,  to  deathless  fame  consign'd, 
Stamp'd  with  the  high-bom  nuyesty  of  mind ; 
Tes,  matchless  works !  your  presence  shall  restore 
One  beam  of  splendour  to  your  native  shore, 
And  her  sad  scenes  of  lost  renown  illume. 
As  the  bright  sunset  gilds  some  hero's  tomb. 

Oh  i  ne'er,  in  other  dimes,  though  many  an  eye 
Dwelt  on  your  charms,  in  beaming  ecstasy — 
Ne'er  was  it  yours  to  bid  the  soul  expand 
With  thoughts  so  mighty,  dreams  so  boldly  grand. 
As  in  that  realm,  where  each  fiunt  breeze's  moan 
Seems  a  low  dirge  for  glorious  ages  gone  ; 
Where  midst  the  ruin'd  shrines  of  many  a  vale, 
E'en  Desolation  tells  a  haughty  tale. 
And  scarce  a  fountain  flows,  a  rock  ascends, 
But  its  proud  name  with  song  eternal  blends  ! 

Tes !  in  those  scenes  where  evexy  ancient  stream 
Bids  memoxy  kindle  o'er  some  lofty  theme ; 
Where  every  marble  deeds  of  &me  records, 
Each  ruin  tells  of  Earth's  departed  lords ; 
And  the  deep  tones  of  inspiration  swell 
From  each  wild  olive-wood,  and  Alpine  dell ; 


Where  heroes  slumber  on  their  battle  plains, 
Midst  prostrate  altars  and  deserted  fimes. 
And  Fancy  communes,  in  each  lonely  spot, 
With  shades  of  those  who  ne'er  shall  be  forgot ; 
Tkerevna  your  home,  and  there  your  power  improbt. 
With  tenfold  awe,  the  pilgrim's  glowing  breast ; 
And,  as  the  wind's  deep  thrills  and  mystic  sighs 
Wake  the  wild  harp  to  loftiest  harmonies, 
Thus  at  your  influence,  starting  from  repose, 
Thought  Feeling,  Fancy,  into  grandeur  rose. 

Fair  Florence  1  queen  of  Amo's  lovely  vale ! 
Justice  and  Truth  indignant  heard  thy  tale. 
And  sternly  smiled,  in  retribution's  hour. 
To  wrest  thy  treasures  from  the  Spoiler's  power. 
Too  long  the  spirits  of  thy  noble  dead 
Moum'd  o'er  the  domes  they  rear'd  in  ages  fled. 
Those  dassio  scenes  their  pride  so  richly  graced. 
Temples  of  genius,  polacea  of  taste. 
Too  long,  with  sad  and  desolated  mien, 
Reveal'd  where  Conquest's  lawless  track  had  been ; 
Reft  of  each  form  with  brighter  light  imbued, 
Londy  they  frown'd,  a  desert  solitude. 
Florence  !  th'  Oppressor's  noon  of  pride  is  o'er. 
Rise  in  thy  pomp  again,  and  weep  no  more  1 

As  one  who,  starting  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  dark  illusions,  phantoms  of  dismay, 
With  transport  heighten'd  by  those  ills  of  night. 
Hails  the  rich  glories  of  expanding  light ; 
E'en  thus,  awakening  frt>m  thy  dream  of  woe, 
While  heaven's  own  hues  in  radiance  roimd  thee 

glow. 
With  warmer  ecstasy  'tis  thine  to  trace 
Each  tint  of  beauty,  and  each  line  of  grace ; 
More  bright,  more  prized,  more  predous,  slnoe 

deplored 
As  loved  lost  relics,  ne'er  to  be  restored — 
Thy  grief  as  hopeless  as  the  tear<irop  shed 
By  fond  affection  bending  o'er  the  dead. 

Athens  of  Italy  !  once  more  are  thine 
Those  matchless  gems  of  Art's  exhaustless  mine. 
For  thee  bright  Qenius  darts  his  living  beam. 
Warm  o'er  thy  shrines  the  tints  of  Glory  stream, 
And  forms  august  as  natives  of  the  sky 
Rise  round  each  fime  in  fraltless  miy'esty — 
So  chastely  perfect,  so  serendy  grand. 
They  seem  creations  of  no  mortal  hand. 

Te  at  whose  voice  fiiir  Art,  with  eagle  glance. 
Burst  in  full  splendour  from  her  deathlike  trance — 
Whose  rallying  call  bade  dimibering  nations  wak^ 
And  daring  Intellect  his  bondage  break — 
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Beneath  whoee  eye  the  lords  of  song  aroae, 
And  snatch'd  the  Tuscan  lyre  from  long  repose, 
And  bade  its  pealmg  enex^es  resound 
With  power  electrio  through  the  realms  around ; 
0  high  in  thought,  magnificent  in  soul ! 
Bom  to  inspire,  enlighten,  and  control ; 
Cosmo,  Lorenzo  !  view  your  reign  once  more. 
The  shrine  where  nations  mingle  to  adore  ! 
Again  th'  enthusiast  there,  with  ardent  gaze, 
Shall  hail  the  mighty  of  departed  days : 
Those  sovereign  spirits,  whose  commanding  mind 
Seems  in  the  marble's  breathing  mould  enshrined; 
Still  with  ascendant  power  the  world  to  awe, 
Still  the  deep  homage  of  the  heart  to  draw ; 
To  breathe  some  spell  of  holiness  around. 
Bid  all  the  scene  be  consecrated  ground. 
And  from  the  stone,  by  Inspiration  wrought, 
Dart  the  pure  lightnings  of  exalted  thought 

There  thou,  fair  o£&pring  of  inmiortal  Mind  ! 
Love's  radiant  goddess,  idol  of  mankind  ! 
Once  the  bright  object  of  Devotion's  vow, 
Shalt  daim  frx>m  taste  a  kindred  worship  now. 
Oh  i  who  can  tell  what  beams  of  heavenly  light 
Flash'd  o'er  the  sculptor's  intellectual  sight. 
How  many  a  glimpse,  reveal'd  to  him  alone. 
Made  brighter  beings,  nobler  worlds,  his  own ; 
Ere,  like  some  vision  sent  the  earth  to  bless, 
Burst  into  life  thy  pomp  of  loveliness  ! 

Toung  Qenius  there,  while  dwells  his  kindliTig 
eye 
On  forms  instinct  with  bright  divinity. 
While  new-bom  powers,  dilating  in  his  heart, 
Embrace  the  fUH  magnificence  of  Art ; 
From  scenes  by  Raphael's  gifted  hand  array'd, 
From  dreams  of  heaven  by  Angelo  portrayed  ; 
fVom  each  fiiir  work  of  Qredan  skill  sublime, 
Seal'd  with  perfection,  *'  sanctified  by  time ;" 
Shall  catch  a  kindred  glow,  and  proudly  feel 
His  spirit  bum  with  emulative  zeal : 
Buoyant  with  loftier  hopes,  his  soul  shall  rise. 
Imbued  at  once  with  nobler  energies ; 
O'er  life's  dim  scenes  on  rapid  pinions  soar, 
And  worlds  of  visionary  grace  explore, 
Tm  his  bold  hand  give  gloiy'^  daydream  birth. 
And  with  new  wonders  charm  admiring  earth. 

Venice  exult  1  and  o*er  thy  moonlight  seas 
Swell  with  gay  strains  each  Adriatic  breeze  ! 
What  though  long  fled  those  years  of  maxiatl  fame 
That  shed  romantio  lustre  o'er  thy  name ; 
Though  to  the  winds  thy  streamers  idly  play. 
And  the  wild  waves  another  Queen  obey  ,* 


Though  quench'd  the  spirit  of  thine  ancient 
And  power  and  freedom  scarce  have  left  a  tnoe ; 
Yet  still  shall  Art  her  splendours  round  thee  cast^ 
And  gild  the  vnieck  of  years  for  ever  past 
Again  thy  fanes  may  boast  a  Titian's  dyes, 
Whoee  clear  soft  briUianoe  emulates  thy  skies, 
And  scenes  that  glow  in  colouring^s  richest  bloom 
With  life's  warm  flush  Palladian  halls  illume. 
From  thy  rich  dome  again  th'  unrivall'd  steed 
Starts  to  existence,  rushes  into  speed, 
Still  for  Lysippus  daima  the  wreath  of  &me. 
Panting  with  ardour,  vivified  with  flame. 

Proud  Racers  of  the  Sun  !  to  fimc/s  thought 
Burning  with  spirit,  frx>m  his  essence  caught, 
No  mortal  birth  ye  seem — ^but  fbrm'd  to  bear 
Heaven's  car  of  triumph  through  the  realms  of 

air; 
To  range  uncurt>'d  the  pathless  fields  of  space, 
The  winds  your  rivals  in  the  glorious  race ; 
Traverse  empyreal  spheres  with  buoyant  feet» 
Free  as  the  zephyr,  as  the  shot-star  fleet ; 
And  waft  through  worlds  unknown  the  vital  ray. 
The  flame  that  wakes  creations  into  day. 
Creatures  of  fire  and  ether  !  wing  d  with  light, 
To  track  the  regions  of  the  Infinite  ! 
From  purer  elements  whose  life  was  drawn. 
Sprung  fit>m  the  sunbeam,  ofibpring  of  the  dawn 
What  years,  on  years  in  silence  gliding  by. 
Have  spared  those  forms  of  perfect  symmetry  ! 
Moulded  by  Art  to  dignify  alone 
Her  own  bright  deity's  resplendent  throne, 
Since  first  her  skill  their  fieiy  grace  bestow'd 
Meet  for  such  lofty  ftte,  such  high  abode. 
How  many  a  race,  whose  tales  of  gloiy  seem 
An  echo's  voice — the  music  of  a  dream. 
Whose  records  feebly  fit>m  oblivion  save 
A  few  bright  traces  of  the  wise  and  brave ; 
How  many  a  state,  whose  piUar'd  strength  sublime 
Defied  the  storms  of  war,  the  waves  of  time. 
Towering  o'er  earth  majestic  and  alone. 
Fortress  of  power — ^has  flourisb'd  and  is  gone  ! 
And  they,  fix>m  dime  to  clime  by  conquest  bomc^ 
Each  fleeting  triumph  destined  to  adorn, 
They,  that  of  powers  and  kingdoms  lost  and  won 
Have  seen  the  noontide  and  the  setting  sun. 
Consummate  still  in  every  grace  remain. 
As  o'er  their  heads  had  ages  roll'd  in  vain  I 
Ages,  victorious  in  their  ceasdess  flight  ^ 
O'er  countless  monuments  of  earthly  might ! 
While  she,  frt>m  &ir  Byzantium's  lost  domain. 
Who  bore  those  treasures  to  her  ooean-reign, 
'Midst  the  blue  deep,  who  reared  her  island  throtM\ 
And  called  th'  infinitude  of  waves  her  own ; 
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Vemoe  the  proud,  the  Regent  of  the  sea, 
Welcomes  in  chaine  the  trophiee  of  the  Free  ! 

And  thoo,  whose  Eagle  towering  plume  unfurl'd 
Once  cast  its  shadow  o'er  a  vassal  world. 
Eternal  city  f  round  whose  Curule  throne 
The  lords  of  nations  knelt  in  ages  flown ; 
Thou,  whose  Augustan  years  have  left  to  time 
Immortal  records  of  their  glorious  prime ; 
When  deathless  hards,  thine  oliyeehades  among, 
Swelled  the  high  raptures  of  heroic  sox^ ; 
Fair,  fiillen  Empress  I  raise  thy  languid  head 
From  the  cold  altars  of  th'  illustrious  dead. 
And  once  again  with  fond  delight  survey 
The  proud  memorials  of  thy  noblest  day. 

Lo  !  where  thy  sons,  0  Rome  !  agodlike  train. 
In  imaged  miyesty  return  again  i 
Bardfl^   chieftainB,  monarchs,  tower  with  mien 

august 
O'er  scenes  that  shrine  their  venerable  dust 
Those  forms,  those  features,  luminous  with  soul. 
Still  o*er  thy  children  seem  to  claim  control ; 
With  awful  grace  arrest  the  pilgrim's  glance. 
Bind  his  rapt  soul  in  elevating  trance. 
And  bid  the  past,  to  fimcy's  ardent  eyes. 
From  time's  dim  sepulchre  in  glory  rise. 

SouIb  of  the  lofty  !  whose  undying  names 
Rouse  the  young  bosom  stUl  to  noblest  aims ; 
Oh  !  with  your  images  could  fate  restore 
Your  own  high  spirit  to  your  sons  once  more ; 
Patriots  and  Heroes !  could  those  flames  return 
That  bade  your  hearts  with  freedom'sardours  bum ; 
Then  firom  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  first. 
Might  a  new  Rome  in  phoonix  grandeur  burst ! 
With  one  bright  glance  dispd  th'  horison's  gloom. 
With  one  loud  call  wake  empire  fix>m  the  tomb ; 
Bind  round  her  brows  her  own  triumphal  crown. 
Lift  her  dread  SBgis  with  majestic  frown, 
Unchain  her  eagle's  wing,  and  guide  his  flight 
To  bathe  his  plmnage  in  the  fount  of  light ! 

Vain  dream !  DegradedRome !  thy  noon  is  o'er; 
Once  lost,  thy  spirit  shall  revive  no  more. 
It  sleeps  with  those,  the  sons  of  other  days, 
Who  fix'd  on  thee  the  world's  adoring  gaze ; 
Those,  blest  to  livei,  while  yet  thy  star  was  high, 
More  blesty  ere  darkness  quench'd  its  beam,  to  die ! 

Yet,  though  thy  fiiithless  tutelary  powers 
Have  fled  thy  shrines,  left  desolate  thy  towers, 
Still,  still  to  thee  shall  nations  bend  their  way, 
Revered  in  ruin,  sovereign  in  decay  I 


Oh  I  what  can  realms  in  fame's  full  zenith  boast 
To  match  the  relics  of  thy  splendour  lost  1 
By  Tiber's  waves,  on  each  illustrious  hill. 
Genius  and  Taste  shall  love  to  wander  still ; 
For  there  has  Art  survived  an  empire's  doom. 
And  rear'd  her  throne  o'er  Latium's  trophiod 

tomb: 
She  from  the  dust  recalls  the  brave  and  free, 
Peopling  each  scene  with  beings  worthy  thee  ! 

Oh  I  ne'er  sgain  may  War,  with  lightning-stroke, 
Rend  its  last  honours  from  the  shattered  oak ! 
Long  be  those  works,  revered  by  ages,  thine, 
To  lend  one  triumph  to  thy  dim  dediue. 

Bright  withstem  beauty,  breathingwrathful  fire. 
In  all  the  grandeur  of  celestial  ire. 
Once  more  thine  own,  th'  immortal  Archer's  form 
Sheds  radiance  round,  with  more  than  Being 

warm  f 
Oh !  who  could  view,  nor  deem  that  perfect  frame 
A  living  temple  (^ethereal  flamel 

Lord  of  the  daystsr  I  how  may  words  portray 

Of  thy  chaste  glory  one  reflected  ray  ? 

Whate'er  the  soul  could  dream,  the  hand  could 

trace. 
Of  regal  dignity  and  heavenly  grace ; 
Each  purer  effluence  of  the  fidr  and  bright, 
Whose  fitful  gleams  have  broke  on  mortal  sight 
Each  bold  idea,  borrow'd  from  the  sky, 
To  vest  th'  embodied  form  of  Deity ; 
All,  all  in  thee,  ennobled  and  refined. 
Breathe  and  enchant>  transcendently  combined  ! 
Son  of  Elysium  !  years  and  ages  gone 
Have  bow'd  in  speechless  homage  at  thy  throne. 
And  days  unborn,  and  nations  yet  to  be^ 
Shall  gaze,  absorb'd  in  ecstasy,  on  thee  I 

And  thou,  triumphant  wreck,^  e'en  yet  sublime. 
Disputed  trophy,  claimed  by  Art  and  time : 
Hail  to  that  scene  again,  where  Genius  caught 
From  thee  its  fervours  of  diviner  thought  1 
Where  He,  th'  inspired  One,  whose  gigantic  mind 
lived  in  some  sphere  to  him  alone  assigned ; 
Who  from  the  past,  the  future,  and  th'  unseen 
Could  call  up  forms  of  more  than  earthly  mien : 
Unrivall'd  Angelo  on  thee  would  gaze,   . 
Till  his  full  soul  imbibed  perfection's  blaze  ! 
And  who  but  he,  that  Prince  of  Art,  might  dare 
Thy  sovereign  greatness  view  without  despair  I 

1  Hm  B«lvld6K  Tono,  the  Civoiirite  itndj  of  MidiMl 
Angelo,  And  of! 
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Emblem  of  Rome  1  from  power's  meridian  hurrd, 
Yet  claiming  still  the  homage  of  the  world. 

What  hadst  thou  been,  ere  barbarous  hands 
de&ced 
Tlie  work  of  wonder,  idolised  by  taste  1 
Oh  1  worthy  still  of  some  divine  abode. 
Mould  of  a  Conqueror  I  ruin  of  a  God  !  ^ 
Still,  like  some  broken  gem,  whose  quenchless  beam 
From  each  bright  fragment  pours  its  vital  stream, 
'Tis  thine,  by  fiite  unconquer'd,  to  dispense 
From  every  part  some  ray  of  excellence  t 
ETen  yet,  inform*d  with  essence  from  on  high, 
Thine  is  no  trace  of  frail  mortality  I 
Within  that  frame  a  purer  being  glows. 
Through  viewless  veins  a  brighter  current  flows ; 
Fill'd  with  immortal  life  each  muscle  swells, 
In  every  line  supernal  grandeur  dwells, 

Consummate  work  !  the  noblest  and  the  last 
Of  Grecian  Freedom,  ere  her  reign  was  past : ' 
Nurse  of  the  mighty,  she,  while  lingering  still, 
Her  mantle  flowed  o'er  many  a  classio  hill. 
Ere  yet  her  voice  its  parting  accents  breathed, 
A  hero's  image  to  the  world  bequeathed ; 
Enshrined  iu  thee  th'  imperishable  ray 
Of  high-floul*d  Genius,  foster'd  by  her  sway. 
And  bade  thee  teach,  to  ages  yet  unbom, 
What  lofty  dreams  were  hers — who  never  shall 
return  ! 

Andmarkyongroup,  transfix'd  with  many  a  throe, 
Seal'd  with  the  image  of  eternal  woe : 
With  fearful  troth,  terrific  power,  ezprest, 
Thy  pangs,  Laoooon,  agonise  the  breast^ 
And  the  stern  combat  picture  to  mankind 
Of  suffering  nature  and  enduring  mind. 

y  **  Quoiqua  oetto  itatae  d'Htrcule  alt  dt4  maltniUe  •! 
matOte  d*UDe  mani^  <tranf»,  ae  troavant  mns  Mte,  lani 
bfaa,  et  lans  Jambei,  elto  ert  oBpendant  enoora  un  chef- 
d'oeuvre  aox  yeax  dM  oonnoiaseon ;  et  oeux  qui  ■avent  percer 
daiu  lei  myiit^res  de  I'art,  w  la  repi^aentent  dam  toute  n 
beaat^  L*ArtLrte,  en  voulant  reiir^aenter  Hercule,  a  form^ 
un  oorpa  id4al  aademis  de  la  nature  «  *  *  Cet  Hercule 
parott  done  id  tel  quil  pat  fttre  lonque,  porlfl^  par  le  feu  des 
foibleaM  de  rbomanltd,  11  obtfnt  I' immortality  et  prit  place 
auprte  des  Dieux.  II  est  reprdwnt^  aani  aucun  beaoin  de 
notirriture  et  de  reparation  de  fOTces.  Lee  veinei  y  sont  toot 
fnylaiblea.'' —  WurcKXLMAMff ,  Hiitolre  de  VAri  ehes  let 
JncietUt  torn.  IL  p.  S4& 

s  '*  l4  Tono  d'  Hercule  parott  un  dee  demlen  ouTrages 
p'lHkite  que  I' art  ait  produit  en  Gr6oe,  avant  la  perte  de  aa. 
Hb^rt^.  Car  apr^s  que  la  Gr^ce  flit  rMuite  en  provinoe 
flomaihe,  Thiitolre  ne  latt  mention  d' aucun  artiste  c^l^bre 
tie  oette  nation,  Juaqu'aux  temps  dn  Trlumvirat  Remain. "— 
WiNCKKLNANN,  UHd,  tom.  H  p.  250. 


Oh,  mighty  conflict !  though  his  pains  intense 
Distend  each  nerve,  and  dart  through  every  sense; 
Though  fix*d  on  him,  his  children's  suppliant  eyes 
Implore  the  aid  avenging  fiite  denies ; 
Though  with  the  giant-snake  in  fruitless  strife, 
Heaves  eveiy  muscle  with  convulsive  life. 
And  in  each  Umb  existence  writhes,  enroU'd 
Midst  the  dread  circles  of  the  venom'd  fold ; 
Yet  the  strong  spirit  lives — and  not  a  cry 
Shall  own  the  might  of  Nature's  agony  I 
That  frirrow'd  brow  unconquer'd  soul  revealsj, 
That  patient  eye  to  angry  Heaven  appeals^ 
That  struggling  bosom  concentrates  its  breath, 
Nor  yields  one  moan  to  torture  or  to  death  !  * 

Sublimest  triumph  of  intrepid  Art ! 
With  speechless  horror  to  congeal  the  heart, 
To  fr^eeze  each  pulse,  and  dart  through  every  vein 
Cold  thrills  of  fear,  keen  iiympathies  of  pain ; 
Tet  teach  the  spirit  how  its  lofty  power 
May  brave  the  pangs  of  fiite's  severest  hour. 

Turn  from  such  conflicts,  and  enraptured  gaze 
On  scenes  where  painting  all  her  skill  displays  : 
Landscapes,  by  colouring  dress'd  in  richer  dyes, 
More  mellow'd  sunshine,  more  vjidouded  skies, 
Or  dreams  of  bliss  to  dying  martyn  given. 
Descending  seraphs  robed  in  beams  of  heaven. 

Oh  !  sovereign  Masters  of  the  Pencil's  might, 
Its  depths  of  shadow  and  its  blaze  of  light ; 
Ye,  whose  bold  thought,  diRHiunmg  eveiy  bound. 
Explored  the  worlds  above,  below,  around. 
Children  of  Italy  !  who  stand  alone 
And  unapproach'd,  midst  regions  all  your  own ; 
What  scenes,  what  beings  bless'd  your  favour'd 

sight* 
Severely  grand,  unutterably  bright ! 

I  "  It  Is  not,  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  agonised  limbs, 
or  ill  the  oonTulsed  muscles  of  the  Laocoon,  that  the  secret 
grace  of  its  composition  reddes ;  it  is  in  the  majestic  air  oj 
the  head,  which  has  not  ^Uidcd  to  euffhrififf,  and  in  the  deep 
serenity  of  the  fordiead,  which  seems  to  be  still  superior  to 
all  its  afflietionif  and  signtflcant  of  a  mind  that  cannot  be 
subdued."— AuBON's  £inij»,  voL  il.  p.  400. 

*'  Laocoon  nous  oftn  le  q)ectacle  de  b  nature  humalnedaaa 
la  plus  grande  douleiir  dont  eUe  soit  susceptible,  sous  1'  baagt 
d'un  homme  qui  tAche  de  ranembler  centre  elle  toute  la 
force  de  Teaprit.  Tandia  que  Texote  de  b  aouflhuiee  enfle 
lea  muscles,  et  tire  violamment  les  nerfii,  le  ooqiage  se  montre 
sur  le  front  gonfltf:  la  poitrine  s'd^ve  avee  peine  fttr  la 
ndceasit^  de  b  respiration,  qui  at  ^galement  oontninte  par 
le  silence  que  la  force  de  1'  Ame  impoee  k  la  douleur  qu*eile 
voudroit  buffer  ♦  *  *  *  Son  ab  est  plaintif,  et  noB 
crlard."— WiNCKBLMAirN,  HUtoire  de  VArtehexteeAneieHM, 
torn.  iL  p.  214. 
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Triumphant  spirits  !  your  exulting  eye 
Could  meet  the  noontide  of  eternity, 
And  gaze  nntired,  undaunted,  uncontrolled. 
On  all  that  Fancy  trembles  to  behold. 

Bright  on  your  view  such  forms  their  splendour 

shed 
As  burst  on  prophet-bards  in  ages  fled : 
Forms  that  to  trace  no  hand  but  yours  might  dare, 
Darkly  sublime,  or  exquisitely  fiur; 
These  o*er  the  walls  your  magio  skill  array'd. 
Glow  in  rich  sunshine,  gleam  through  melting  shade, 
Bloat  in  light  grace,  in  awfiil  greatness  tower. 
And  breathe  and  move,  the  records  of  your  power. 
Inspired  of  heaven  I  what  heig^ten'd  pomp  ye  cast 
O'er  all  the  deathless  trophies  of  the  past  I 
Round  many  a  marble  fime  and  daaaic  dome. 
Asserting  still  the  miyesty  of  Rome — 
Round  many  a  work  that  bids  the  world  believe 
What  Grecian  Art  could  image  and  achieve. 
Again,  creative  minds,  your  visions  throw 
Life*s  chasten'd  warmth  and  Beauty's  mellowest 

glow. 
And  when  the  Mom's  bright  beams  and  mantling 

dyes 
Pour  the  rich  lustre  of  Ausonian  skies. 
Or  evening  suns  illume  with  purple  smile 
The  Parian  altar  and  the  pillared  aisle. 
Then,  as  the  full  or  soflen'd  radiance  fiills 
On  angel-groups  that  hover  o'er  the  walls. 
Well  may  those  temples,  where  your  hand  has  shed 
Light  o'er  the  tomb,  existence  round  the  dead. 
Seem  like  some  world,  so  perfect  and  so  fiiir, 
That  nought  of  earth  should  find  admittance  there. 
Some  sphere,  where  beings,  to  mankind  unknown, 
Dwell  in  the  brightness  of  their  pomp  alone  ! 

Hence,  ye  vain  fictions  !  fimc/s  erring  theme  ! 
Gods  of  illusion  !  phantoms  of  a  dream  I 
Frail,  powerless  idols  of  departed  time, 
Fables  of  song,  delusive,  though  sublime  ! 
To  loftier  tasks  has  Roman  Art  assign'd 
Her  matchless  pencil,  and  her  mighty  mind  ! 
From  brighter  streams  her  vast  ideas  flowed, 
With  purer  fire  her  ardent  spirit  glow'd. 
To  her  'twas  given  in  fimcy  to  explore 
The  land  of  miracles,  the  holiest  shore ; 
That  realm  where  first  the  Light  of  Life  was  sent» 
The  loved,  the  punish'd,  of  th'  Omnipotent  I 
O'er  Judah'shillsher  thoughts  inspired  would  stray, 
Through  Jordan's  valleys  trace  their  lonely  way ; 
By  Siloa's  brook,  or  Almotana's  deep,^ 
Chain'd  in  dead  silence,  and  imbroken  sleep ; 

1  Almotatta.  Tlie  name  given  by  the  Arabt  to  tlie  Dead  Sea. 


I 


Scenes,  whose  cleft  rocks  and  blasted  deserts  teJl 
Where  pass'd  th'  Eternal,  where  his  anger  fell  1 
Where  oft  his  voice  the  words  of  Ctite  reveal'd, 
Swell'd  in  the  whirlwind,  in  the  thunder  peel'd. 
Or,  heard  by  prophets  in  some  palmy  vale, 
"  Breathed  still  small "  whispers  on  the  midnight 

gale. 
There  dwelt  her  spirit — ^there  her  hand  portray'd, 
Midst  the  lone  wilderness  or  oedarahade. 
Ethereal  forms  with  awfiil  missions  fraught^ 
Or  patriarch-seers  absorb'd  in  sacred  thought. 
Bards,  in  high  converse  with  the  world  of  rest, 
Saints  of  the  earth,  and  spirits  of  the  blest 
But  chief  to  Him,  the  Conqueror  of  the  grave, 
Who  lived  to  guide  us,  and  who  died  to  save ; 
Him,  at  whose  glance  the  powers  of  evil  fled. 
And  soul  retum'd  to  animate  the  dead; 
Whom  the  waves  own'd — and  sunk  beneath  his  eye^ 
Awed  by  one  accent  of  Divinity ; 
To  Him  she  gave  her  meditative  hours, 
Hallow'd  her  thoughts,  and  sanctified  her  powers. 
O'er  her  bright  scenes  sublime  repose  slie  threw^ 
As  all  around  the  Godhead's  presence  knew, 
And  robed  the  Holy  One's  benignant  mien 
In  beaming  mercy,  m^esty  serene. 

Oh  !  mark  where  Raphael's  pure  and  perfect  line 
Portrays  that  form  ine&bly  divine  ! 
Where  with  transcendant  skill  his  hand  has  shed 
Diffusive  sunbeams  round  the  Saviour's  head;* 
Each  heaven-illumined  lineament  imbued 
With  all  the  fulness  of  beatitude, 
And  traced  the  sainted  group,  whose  mortal  sight 
Sinks  overpower'd  by  that  excess  of  Ught  1 

Gaze  on  that  scene,  and  own  the  might  of  Art, 
By  truth  inspired,  to  elevate  the  heart  J 
To  bid  the  soul  exultingly  possess, 
Of  all  her  powers,  a  heighten'd  consciousness ; 
And,  strong  in  hope,  anticipate  the  day. 
The  last  of  life,  the  first  of  freedom's  ray ; 
To  realise,  in  some  unclouded  sphere. 
Those  pictured  glories  feebly  imaged  here  I 
Dim,  cold  reflections  from  her  native  sky. 
Faint  effluence  of  "  the  Dayspring  f^m  on  hig^  ! " 

[Tbfa  poem  Is  thus  aOuded  to  by  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  lilt 
pnbllihed  letten  to  Mr  Munay,  dated  from  Piodati,  Sept. 
aoth,  1818  :—**  Italy  or  Dalmatia  and  another  •ummer  m«y, 
or  may  not,  set  me  off  a«ain.  ...  I  ifaaU  take  FcUda 
Uemans'i  RutaraUon,  ^c.,  with  me— it  to  a  good  poem— 
veiy."3 

•  Th€  Tran^^raUon,  thought  to  be  to  perfect  a  specimen 
of  art,  that.  In  honour  of  Raphael,  it  nas  carried  before  Itk 
body  to  tlie  grave. 
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**  O  Oreeoe !  thoa  nptont  none  of  finer  aits, 
Which  to  bright  Sdenoe  blooming  Fluiey  bora. 
Be  thto  thy  pralM,  that  thoa,  and  thoo  alone, 
In  theie  hast  led  the  way,  in  these  exoellM, 
Crown'd  with  the  laurel  of  anenting  Tima.'' 

Tbombon's  lAbertp, 


Oh  !  who  hath  trod  thy  oonsecrated  clime. 
Fair  land  of  Phidias  !  theme  of  lofty  etraina  1 
And  traced  each  scene  that,  midst  the  wrecks 

of  time. 
The  print  of  Qloiys  parting  step  retains ; 
Nor  for  awhile,  in  high-wrought  dreams,  foigot, 
Musing  on  years  gone  by  in  brightness  there, 
The  hopes,  the  fean^  the  sorrows  of  his  lot, 
The  hues  his  &te  hath  worn,  or  yet  may  wear ; 
As  when,  from  mountain-heights,  his  ardent  eye 
Of  sea  and  heaven  hath  track'd  the  blue  infinity  1 

IL 

Is  there  who  views  with  cold  unaltered  mien. 
His  frozen  heart  with  proud  indifference  fraught. 
Each  sacred  haunt,  each  unfoigotten  scene, 
Where  Freedom  triumph'd,  or  where  Wisdom 

taught  1 
Souls  that  too  deeply  feel  I  oh,  envy  not 
The  sullen  calm  your  fiite  hath  never  known : 
Through  the  duU  twilight  of  that  winteiy  lot 
Qenius  ne'er  pierced,  nor  Fancy's  sunbeam  shone. 
Nor  those  high  thoughts  that,  hailing  Oloi/s 
trace, 
Qlowwiththegenerous  flames  of  every  age  and  race. 

m. 

But  blest  the  wanderer  whose  enthusiast  mind 
Each  muse  of  ancient  days  hath  deep  imbued 
With  lofty  lore,  and  all  his  thoughts  refined 
In  the  calm  school  of  silent  solitude ; 
Poured  on  his  ear,  midst  groves  and  glens  retired, 
The  mighty  strains  of  each  illustrious  clime, 
All  that  hath  lived,  while  empires  have  expired. 
To  float  for  ever  on  the  winds  of  time ; 
And  on  his  soul  indelibly  portray'd 
Fair  visionary  forms^  to  fill  each  classic  shade. 

rv. 

Is  not  this  mind,  to  meaner  thoughts  unknown, 
A  sanctuary  of  beauty  and  of  light  1 
There  he  may  dwell  in  regions  all  his  own, 
A  world  of  dreams,  where  all  is  pure  and  bright. 


For  him  the  scenes  of  old  renown  pcness 
Romantio  channs,  all  veil'd  from  other  eyes ; 
There  every  form  of  nature's  loveliness 
Wakes  in  his  breast  a  thousand  sympathies ; 
As  music's  voice,  in  some  lone  mountain  dell. 
From  rocks  and  caves  around  calls  forth  each 
echo's  swelL 

v. 

For  him  Italia's  brilliant  skies  illume 
The  bard's  lone  haunts,  the  warrior's  combat- 
plains^ 
And  the  wild  rose  yet  lives  to  breath  and  bloom 
Round  Doric  Fbastum's  solitary  fimes.^ 
But  most,  fiiir  Greece  I  on  thy  majestic  shore 
He  feds  the  fervours  of  his  spirit  rise ; 
Thou  birth-plaoeof  the  Muse  t  whose  voice  of  yore 
Breathed  in  thy  groves  immortal  harmonies ; 
And  lingers  still  around  the  weU-Known  coast, 
Murmuringa  wildfiirewell  to  fiime  and  fireedom  lost 

VL 

By  seas  that  flow  in  brightness  as  they  lave 
Thy  rocks,  th'  enthusiast  rapt  in  thouglit  may 

stray. 
While  roves  his  eye  o'er  that  deserted  wave. 
Once  the  proud  scene  of  battle's  dread  amy. 
— 0  ye  blue  waters !  ye,  of  old  that  bore 
The  free,  the  conquering,  hymn'd  by  choral 

strains, 
How  sleep  ye  now  aroimd  the  silent  shore. 
The  lonely  realm  of  ruins  and  of  chains  ! 
How  are  the  mighty  vanish'd  in  their  pride  ! 
E'en  as  their  barks  have  left  no  traces  on  your  tida 

vu. 

Hufih'd  are  the  Fteans  whose  exulting  tone 
Swell'd  o'er  that  tide* — ^the  sons  of  battle  sleep — 

^  **  The  Paetan  row,  tram  tti  pacnUar  fragmnoa  and  (ha 
itngolarity  of  blowing  twice  a-yaar,  is  often  manttonad  by 
the  claMle  poets  The  wild  rose,  which  now  ihoota  op  among 
the  mine,  is  of  the  small  single  damask  Und,  with  a  vsry 
high  perfkune ;  as  a  fiumer  assured  me  on  the  spot.  It  flowen 
both  in  spring  and  antmnn.**— AwurBcnuni's  Itwtdi  in  C*c 

*  In  the  naTal  engagements  of  the  Grades,  **  It 
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The  wind's  wild  sigh,  the  halcyon's  voioe  alone 
Blend  with  the  plaintiye  murmur  of  the  deep. 
Yet  when  those  waves  have  caught  the  splendid 

hues 
Of  mom*s  rich  firmament^  serenely  bright^ 
Or  setting  suns  the  lovely  shore  suffuse 
Wiih  all  their  purple  m^owness  of  light. 
Oh  I  who  could  view  the  scene,  so  calmly  fiiir, 
Kor  dream  that  peace,  and  joy,  and  liberty  were 
there  1 

VIIL 

Where  soft  the  sunbeams  play,  the  zephyrs  blow, 
TIb  hard  to  deem  that  misery  can  be  nigh ; 
Where  the  dear  heavens  in  blue  transparence 

glow. 
Life  should  be  calm  and  cloudless  as  the  sky ; 
— ^Tet  o'er  the  low,  dark  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
Verdure  and  flowersin  summer-bloom  may  smile. 
And  ivy-boughs  their  graceful  diapeiy  spread 
In  green  luxuriance  o'er  the  ruin'd  pile ; 
And  mantling  woodbine  veil  the  withered  tree ; — 
And  thus  it  is,  fiiir  land  !  forsaken  Greece,  with 

thee. 

IX. 

For  all  the  loveliness^  and  light,  and  bloom 
That  yet  are  thine,  surviving  many  a  storm. 
Are  but  as  heaven's  warm  radiance  on  the  tomb. 
The  rose's  blush  that  masks  the  canker*worm. 
And  thou  art  desolate — thy  mom  hath  pass'd  i 
So  dangling  in  the  splendour  of  its  sway, 
Thatthe  dark  shades  the  nig^t  hath  o'er  thee  cast 
Throw  tenfold  gloom  around  thy  deep  decay. 
Once  proud  in  freedom,  still  in  ruin  fiiir, 
rhy  fiite  hath  been  unmatch'd — in  glory  and 
despair. 


For  thee^  lost  land  I  the  hero's  blood  hath  flow'd. 
The  hig^  in  soul  have  brightly  lived  and  died ; 
For  thee  the  light  of  soaring  genius  glow'd 
O'er  the  fiuir  arts  it  form'd  and  glorified. 
Thine  were  the  minds  whose  eneigies  sublime 
So  distanced  ages  in  their  lightning-race, 
The  task  they  left  the  sons  of  later  time 
Was  but  to  follow  their  illumined  trace. 
— Now,  bow'd  to  earth,  thy  children,  to  be  free. 
Must  break  each  link  that  bmda  their  filial  hearts 
to  thee. 


for  Uw  Boldkn  before  the  flgiit  to  dag  a  pcao,  or  hymD,  to 
Mart,  and  after  the  flglit  another  to  ApoDo."— See  PoTTKR'a 
AmUqtMlei  qfGrteee,  tcHLp.U6. 


XX, 

Lo  t  to  the  scenes  of  fiction's  wildest  tales, 
Her  own  bright  East^  thy  son,  Morea !  fliee^^ 
To  seek  repose  midst  rich,  romantic  valesi, 
Whose  incense  mounts  to  Asia's  vivid  skies. 
There  shall  he  rest? — Alas  I  his  hopes  in  vain 
Quide  to  the  sun-dad  regions  of  the  palm : 
Peace  dwells  not  now  on  oriental  plain. 
Though  earth  is  finitfulness,  and  air  is  balm ; 
And  the  sad  wanderer  finds  but  lawless  foes. 
Where  patriarchs  reign'd  of  old  in  pastocal  repose. 

XIL 

Where  Syria's  mountainsrise,  or  Ycmen'sgroves, 

Or  Tigris  rolls  his  genii-haunted  wave, 

Life  to  his  eye,  as  wearily  it  roves, 

Wears  but  two  forms — the  tyrant  and  the  slaveS 

There  the  fierce  Arab  leads  his  daring  horde 

Wliere  sweeps  the  sand-fitorm  o'er  the  burning 

wild; 
There  stem  Oppression  waves  the  wasting  sword 
O'er  plains  that  smile  as  andent  Eden  smiled ; 
And  the  vale's  bosom,  and  the  desert's  gloom. 
Yield  to  the  injured  there  no  shdter  save  the  tomb. 

xnL 

But  thou,  fidr  world!  whose  flresh  unsullied 

charms 
Welcomed  Columbus  firom  the  western  wave, 
Wilt  thou  leodve  the  wanderer  to  thine  arms,' 
The  lost  descendant  of  the  immortal  brave  1 
Amidst  the  wild  magnificence  of  shades 
That  o'er  thy  floods  their  twilight^prandeur  cast, 
In  the  green  depth  of  thine  untrodden  glades 
Shall  he  not  rear  his  bower  of  peace  at  last  I 
Yes !  thou  hast  many  a  lone,  migestic  scene, 
Shrined  in  primeval  woods,  where  despot  ne'er  * 

hath  been. 

XIV. 

There  by  some  lake,  whose  blueexpansive  breast 
Bright  from  afiir,  an  inland  ocean,  gleams, 
Girt  with  vast  solitudes,  profiisely  dress'd 
In  tints  like  those  that  float  o'er  poet's  dreams: 

1  The  emtgiation  of  the  nativee  of  the  Morea  to  different  . 
pert!  of  Alia  ia  thue  mentioned  bj  ChAteaabriand  in  hie 
lUitArailrt  de  Parit  i  Jdrtuakm—"  Parrena  ao  dernier 
dcgr^  da  malheiir,  le  Moralte  etenche  de  eon  paji,  et  va 
dkerehar  en  Asie  nn  eort  moina  ligoarenx.  Tain  eepolr  f  i! 
retrouve  dee  cadie  et  dee  paefaae  Jnequee  dane  lee  eahlee  da 
jourdaln  et  dane  lee  dfaeile  de  Fatanyre.** 

s  In  the  eame  work,  ChAteanbriand  aleo  relatee  hie  having 
met  with  eeveral  Greelt  emigraute  who  had  eetabliibed  tbeu»- 
eelvce  in  the  woode  of  Florida. 


so 
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Or  where  some  flood  from  pine-clad  mountain 

pours 
Its  might  of  waters,  glittering  in  their  foam. 
Midst  the  rich  verdure  of  its  wooded  shores. 
The  exiled  Greek  hath  fiz'd  his  ^Ivan  home : 
So  deeply  lone,  that  round  the  wild  retreat 
Scarce  have  the  paths  been  trod  by  Indian  himts- 

man's  feet 

XV. 

The  forests  are  around  him  in  their  pride. 
The  green  savannas,  and  the  mighty  waves ; 
And  isles  of  flowers,  bright-floating  o'er  the  tide,^ 
That  images  the  faiiy  worlds  it  laves, 
And  stillness,  and  luxuriance.    O'er  his  head 
The  ancient  cedars  wave  their  peopled  bowers. 
On  high  the  palms  their  graceful  folioge  spread. 
Cinctured  with  roses  the  magnolia  towers; 
And  from  those  green  arcades  a  thousand  tones 
Wake  with  each  breese,  whose  voice  through  Na- 
ture's temple  moans. 

XVL 

And  there,  no  traces  left  by  brighter  days 
For  glory  lost  may  wake  a  sigh  of  grief ; 
Some  grassy  mound,  perchance,  may  meet  his 

gaze. 
The  lone  memorial  of  an  Indian  chief. 
There  man  not  yet  hath  mark'd  the  boundless 

plain 
With  nuirble  records  of  his  fiune  and  power ; 
The  forest  is  his  everlasting  £Emo, 
The  palm  his  monument,  the  rock  his  tower : 
Th'  eternal  torrent  and  the  giant  tree 
Remind  him  but  that  they,  like  him,  are  wildly 

free. 

xvn. 

But  doth  the  exile's  heart  serenely  there 

In  sunshine  dwell  ? — ^Ah  !  when  was  exile  blest  1 

When  did  bright  scenes,  clear  heavens,  or  sum- 

merair, 
Chase  frx>m  his  soul  the  fever  of  unrest ) 
— ^There  is  a  heart-sick  weariness  of  mood. 
That  like  slow  poison  wastes  the  vital  glow, 
And  shrines  itself  in  mental  solitude. 
An  uncomplaining  and  a  nameless  woe. 

>  **  La  grio»  Ml  lo«^|oiin  nnls  k  la  magBiflomea  dans  let 
K^nM  da  la  natms ;  at  tandls  qua  la  oourant  da  mlUeu  eo- 
traliia  van  la  mar  lai  cadavna  dai  plna  at  dea  ch«naa,on  volt 
war  lei  deux  oonranta  laldranx,  ramontar,  la  long  dai  ilfaget 
dea  Ilea  floCtantaa  da  Pistia  at  da  Nteuphar,  dont  lea  roae* 
Jaaaaa  r^lAvant  ooiania  da  petita  papiUona.'*— JDteieripCton  qf 
the  Bankt  i^the  MiuUrippl,  CnATKArRaiAKD'a  Atala, 


That  coldly  smiles  midst  pleasuro'sbrightest  ray. 
As  the  chill  glacier's  peak  reflects  the  fluali  of  day. 

xvra. 

Such  grief  is  theirs,  who,  fix'd  on  foreign  shore. 
Sigh  for  the  spirit  of  their  native  gales, 
As  pines  the  seaman,  midst  the  ocean's  roar. 
For  the  green  earth,  with  all  its  woods  and  vales. 
Thus  feels  thy  child,  whose  memoiy  dwells 

with  thee. 
Loved  Greece !  all  sunk  and  blighted  as  thou  art 
Though  thought  and  step  in  western  wildsbefrve^ 
Tet  thine  are  still  the  daydreams  of  his  heart : 
The  deserts  spread  between,  the  billows  foam. 
Thou,  distant  and  in  chains,  are  yet  his  spirit's 

home. 

XIX. 

In  vain  for  him  the  gay  liazmes  entwine, 
Or  the  green  fire-fly  sparkles  through  the  brakes, 
Or  summei^winds  waft  odours  from  the  pine, 
As  eve's  last  blush  is  dying  on  the  lakes. 
Through  thy  finir  vales  his  &ncy  roves  the  while. 
Or  breathes  the  freshness  of  Cithasron's  height^ 
Or  dreams  how  softly  Athens'  towers  would  smile, 
Or  Sunium's  ruins,  in  the  Aiding  light ; 
On  Corinth's  cliff  what  sunset  hues  may  sleep, 
Or,  at  that  placid  hour,  how  calm  th*  .£gean  deep ! 

XX. 

What  scenes,  what  sunbeanu^  are  to  him  like 

thine  1 
(The  all  of  thine  no  tyrant  could  destroy !) 
E'en  to  the  stranger's  roving  eye,  they  shine 
Soft  as  a  vision  of  remembered  joy. 
And  he  who  comes,  the  pilgrim  of  a  day, 
A  passing  wanderer  o'er  each  Attic  hill. 
Sighs  as  his  footsteps  turn  frx>m  thy  decay. 
To  laughing  climes,  where  all  is  splendour  still; 
And  views  with  fond  regret  thy  lessening  shore. 
As  he  would  watch  a  star  that  sets  to  rvae  no  more. 

XXL 

Realm  of  sad  beauty  I  thou  art  as  a  shrine 
That  Fancy  visits  with  Devotion's  seal. 
To  catch  high  thoughts  and  impulses  divine. 
And  all  the  glow  of  soul  enthusiasts  feel 
Amidst  the  tombs  of  heroes — ^for  the  brave 
Whose  duBt»  so  many  an  age,  hath  been  thy  soil. 
Foremost  in  honour's  phalanx,  died  to  save 
The  land  redeem'd  and  hallow'd  by  their  toil ; 
And  there  is  language  in  thy  lightest  gale, 
That  o'er  the  plains  they  won  seems  murmuring 
yet  their  tale. 
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xxn. 

And  he,  whose  heart  is  weary  of  the  strife 
Of  meaner  spiritB*  and  whose  mental  gaze 
Would  shnn  the  dull  cold  littleness  of  life, 
Awhile  to  dwell  amidst  sublimer  days. 
Must  turn  to  thee,  whose  every  valley  teems 
With  proud  remembrances  that  cannot  die. 
Thy  glens  are  peopled  with  inspiring  dreams, 
Thy  winds,  the  voice  of  oracles  gone  by  ; 
And  midst  thy  laurel  shades  the  wanderer  hears 
The  sound  of  mighty  names,  the  hymns  of  vanish'd 
years. 

XXUL 

Through  that  deep  solitude  be  his  to  stray, 
"By  Faun  and  Oread  loved  in  ages  past. 
Where  clear  Peneus  winds  his  rapid  way 
Though  the  cleft  heights,  in  antique  grandeur 

vast 
Romantic  Tempe  !  thou  art  yet  the  same — 
Wild,  as  when  sung  by  bards  of  elder  time  :^ 
Years,  that  have  changed  thy  river^s   classic 

name,' 
Have  left  thee  still  in  savage  pomp  sublime ; 
And  from  thine  Alpine  clefts  and  marble  caves, 
Tn  living  lustre  still  break  forth  the  fountain  waves. 

ZXIV. 

Beneath  thy  mountain  battlements  and  towers. 
Where  the  rich  arbute's  coral  berries  glow,' 

1  **  Looking  generany  At  the  nttTownea  and  abrnptneii  of 
this  noantain-cluinnel,  (Tempo,)  and  eontnuting  it  with  tlw 
eonm  of  the  Penene  throagfa  the  plains  of  Theaalj,  the 
imagination  inilantlj  raeun  to  tlie  tiadltion  tliat  tlien  plain* 
mn  once  oovered  with  imter,  lor  wliich  tome  oonvuieion  of 
nature  liad  mbeeqaently  opened  thto  narrow  passage.  The 
term  safe,  In  oar  langnage.  Is  osoally  employed  to  deeerihe 
Boenery  in  which  tlie  predominant  ftatnres  are  brsadth, 
boanty,  and  repoee.  The  reader  has  ahvady  perceived  tliat 
tlie  term  to  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  scenery  at  thto  spot, 
and  that  the  phrase,  vaU  of  Tempe,  to  one  that  depends  on 

poetic  fiction The  real  character  of  Tempe, 

thoogfa  It  perhape  be  lees  beantifiil,  yet  possssses  more  of 
magnifloenoe  than  to  Implied  in  the  epithet  given  to  it.  .  . 
...  To  thoee  who  have  visited  St  Vincent's  roclu,  below 
Bristol,  I  cannot  convey  a  more  sofBdent  idea  of  Tempe, 
than  by  saying  that  its  soeneiT  resemblei,  thoogh  on  a  much 
bigar  seale,  that  of  the  former  ptooeu  The  Peneos,  Indeed, 
M  it  flows  tlirou^  the  valloy,  to  not  greatly  wider  than  the 
Avon ;  and  the  channel  between  the  diflh  to  eqnally  con- 
tracted in  Its  dimensions:  bat  then  dlfb  tiiemsdves  are 
modi  loftier  and  more  predpitoas,  and  project  their  vast 
mawsi  of  rode  with  still  more  extraordinary  abruptness,  over 
the  hollow  beneath."— HoLLAiTD'g  Travels  in  Albanla»  S^e. 

*  The  modem  name  of  the  Peneos  to  Salymprla. 

'  "  Towards  the  lower  part  of  Tempe,  these  diflb  are  peaked 
In  A  very  singular  manner,  and  form  projecting  angles  on  tlie 


Or  midst  th'  eruberance  of  thy  forest  bowen^ 
Casting  deep  shadows  o'er  the  current's  flow, 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  pause,  in  lone  recess, 
As  rock  and  stream  some  glancing  light  have 

caught> 
And  gaze,  till  Nature's  mi|^ty  forms  Impress 
His  soul  with  deep  sublimity  of  thought ; 
And  linger  oft^  recalling  many  a  tale. 
That  breeze,  and  wavei,  and  wood  seem  whisper- 
ing through  thy  dale. 


He,  thought-entranced,  may  wander  where  of  old 
From  Delphi's  chasm  the  mystic  vapour  rose. 
And  trembling  nations  heard  their  doom  foretold 
^y  the  dread  spirit  throned  midst  rocks  and 

snows. 
Though  its  rich  &nee  be  blended  with  the  dust, 
And  silence  now  the  hallow'd  haunt  possess, 
Still  is  the  scene  of  ancient  rites  august, 
Magnificent  in  mountain  loneliness ; 
Still  inspiration  hovers  o'er  the  ground. 
Where  Qreeoe  her  councils  held,^  her  Pythian 
victors  crown'd. 

ZXVL 

Or  let  his  steps  the  rude  gray  clifls  explore 
Of  that  wild  pass,  once  dyed  with  Spartan  blood, 
When  by  the  waves  that  break  on  (Eta's  shore. 
The  few,  the  fearless,  the  devoted,  stood  I 
Or  rove  where,  shadowing  Manlinea's  plain. 
Bloom  the  wild  laurels  o'er  the  warlike  dead,' 
Or  lone  Plattca's  ruins  yet  remain 
To  mark  the  battle-field  of  ages  fled  : 
Still  o'er  such  scenes  presides  a  sacred  power. 
Though  Fiction's  gods  have  fled  from  fountain* 
grot,  and  bower. 


vast  psrpendicolar  hmt  of  rodi  which  they  present  towards 
the  chasm ;  where  the  sur&oe  renders  it  po«ible,  the  saro- 
mits  and  ledges  of  the  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  small  wood,  chiefly  oak,  with  the  arbutus  and  other 
shmbe.  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  wherever  there  to  a  small 
interval  between  the  water  and  the  dllb.  It  to  eoversd  by  the 
rich  and  widely  qweading  foliage  of  tlie  pfauie,  the  oak,  and 
other  forest  trees,  which  in  these  situations  have  attained  a 
remarkable  sixe,  and  in  various  places  extend  their  shadow 

Cir  over  the  channd  of  the  stream. The  roeke 

on  eadi  side  of  the  vale  of  Tempe  are  evidently  the  same ; 
what  may  be  called,  I  bdleve,  a  coarse  blnish-gny  marble, 
witli  vdns  and  porttons  of  the  rock  fai  which  the  marble  to  of 
finer  quality."— HoLLAjro'e  TravOtin  AOfonla,  4«. 

*  The  Amphictyonic  Council  was  convened  In  spring  and 
autumn  at  Dd|M  or  Thennopylc,  and  presided  at  the 
Pythian  games  which  were  celebrated  at  Delphi  every  fifth  year. 

•  '*  Thto  q)ot,  (the  field  of  Mantinea,)  on  which  so  many 
brave  men  were  laid  to  rest,  to  now  covered  witli  rosemary 
and  laurels.**— PorQnBTiLi.c*B  TratfU  in  the  Marttu 
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zxvn. 

Oh  !  iStiU  unblamed  may  fimcy  fondly  deem 
That»  lingering  yet,  benignant  genii  dwell 
Where  mortal  worth  has  hallow'd  grove  or 

stream. 
To  sway  the  heart  with  some  ennobling  spell ; 
For  mightiest  minds  have  felt  their  blest  control 
In  the  wood*s  murmur,  in  the  zephyr^s  sigh. 
And  these  are  dreams  that  lend  a  voice  and  soul. 
And  a  high  power,  to  Nature's  majesty  1 
And  who  can  rove  o'er  Grecian  shores,  nor  feel. 
Soft  o*er  his  inmost  heart,  their  secret  magic  steal  1 

X1.V1U. 

Tet  many  a  sad  reality  is  there, 
That  Fancy's  bright  illusions  cannot  veiL 
Pure  laughs  the  lights  and  balmy  breathes  the  air. 
But  Slavery's  mien  will  tell  its  bitter  tale ; 
And  there^  not  Peace,  but  Desolation,  throws 
Delusive  quiet  o'er  full  many  a  scene — 
Deep  as  the  brooding  torpor  of  repose 
That  follows  where  the  earthquake's  track  hath 

been; 
Or  solemn  calm  on  Ocean's  breast  that  lies, 
When  sinks  the  storm,  and  death  has  hush'd  the 
seamen's  orie& 

ZZDL 

Hast  thou  beheld  some  sovereign  spirit^  hurVd 
By  Fate's  rude  tempest  from  its  radiant  sphere, 
Doom'd  to  resign  the  homage  of  a  world. 
For  Pity's  deepest  sigh  and  saddest  tear  1 
Oh  I  hast  thou  watch'd  the  awful  wreck  of  mind 
That  weareth  still  a  gloiy  in  decay  t 
Seen  all  that  dazzles  and  delights  mankind — 
Thought,  science,  genius— to  the  stonn  a  prey; 
And  o'er  the  blasted  tree,  the  wither'd  ground. 
Despair's  wild  nightshade   spread,  and    darkly 
flourish  round  1 

XXX. 

So  mayst  thou  gaze,  in  sad  and  awe^rtruck 

thought. 
On  the  deep  fidl  of  that  yet  lovely  clime : 
Such  there  the  ruin  Time  and  Fate  have  wrought. 
So  changed  the  bright,  the  splendid,  the  sublime. 
There  the  proud  monuments  of  Yalour^s  name. 
The  mighty  works  Ambition  piled  on  high. 
The  rich  remains  by  Art  bequeath'd  to  Fame — 
Grace,  beauty,  grandeur,  strength,and  symmetry, 
Blend  in  decay ;  while  all  that  yet  is  &ar 
Seems  only  spared  to  tell  how  much  hath  perish'd 
there  1 


XXXI. 

There,  while  around  lie  mingling  in  the  dust 
The  column's  gxucoful  shafts  with  weeds  o*er 

grown. 
The  mouldering  torso,  the  forgotten  bust. 
The  warrior's  um,  the  altar's  mossy  stone — 
Amidst  the  loneliness  of  shattered  fBnea, 
Still  matchless  monuments  of  other  years — 
O'er  cypress  groves  or  soUtaiy  plains, 
Its  eastern  form  the  minaret  proudly  rearo : 
As  on  some  captive  city's  ruin'd  wall 
The  victor's  banner  waves,  exulting  o'er  its  fiUL 

xxxn. 

Still,  where  that  column  of  the  mosque  aspires, 
Landmark  of  slavery,  towering  o'er  the  waste, 
There  science  droops,  the  Muses  hush  their  lyres 
And  o'er  the  blooms  of  fimcy  and  of  taste 
Spreads  the  chill  blight ;— as  in  that  orient  isle 
Where  the  dai^  upas  taints  the  gale  around, ' 
Within  its  precincts  not  a  flower  may  smile. 
Nor  dew  nor  sunshine  fertilise  the  ground ; 
Nor  wild  birds'  music  float  on  zephyr's  breath. 
But  all  is  silence  round,  and  solitude,  and  death. 

XXXHL 

For  other  influence  pour'd  the  Crescent's  light 
O'er  oonquer'd  realms,  in  ages  pass'd  away ; 
Full  and  alone  it  beam'd,  intensely  bright. 
While  distant  climes  in  midnight  darkness  lay. 
Then  rose  th'  Alhambra,  with  its  foimts  and 

shj>des, 
Fair  marble  halla^  alcoves,  and  orange  bowers : 
Its  sculptured  lion%*  ziohly  wrought  arcades, 
ASrial  pillars,  and  enchanted  towers ; 
Light,  splendid,  wild,  as  some  Arabian  tale 
Would  picture  fiiiiy  domes  that  fleet  before  the 

gale. 

XXXIY. 

Then  foster'd  genius  lent  each  caliph's  throne 
Lustre  barbaric  pomp  could  ne'er  attain ; 

*  For  the  aceounte  of  the  apM  or  poieOD  tree  of  Jeivm,  now 
geneimUj  beUered  to  be  frbaloae,  or  gmftly  enggwated,  eet 
the  notes  to  DARwiir'e  Botanie  Garden, 

*  "  The  court  moet  to  be  edmired  of  the  Alhambn  b  that 
eeDed  the  ooort  of  the  Lione ;  it  it  omemented  with  dzty 
elegant  pObn  of  an  architecture  which  bears  not  the  least 
lesemblanoe  to  any  of  the  known  orders,  and  might  be  called 
the  Arabian  order.  ....  But  its  principal  omanMot, 
and  that  from  which  it  took  its  name,  is  an  alabaster  cop,  six 
feet  In  diameter,  supported  by  twelve  lions,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  Bnuen  Sea  of  Solomon "!§ 
temple.**— BvROOAjrifs'B  IVofclr  in  S^palM, 
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I  hear  the  voice  of  joy,  th'  exulting  cry  ! 
They  deck  the  flhrine,  they  swell  the  choral  Btreins : 
E'en  now  the  homiddee  aflsail  the  sky 
With  peanfl^  which  indignant  heaven  ^iwAuwii  f 
But  firom  the  eoaiing  Alps  the  Btranger^a  eye 
Looka  watchful  down  on  our  ensanguined  plaina^ 
And,  with  the  cruel  rapture  of  a  foe, 
Numben  the  mighty,  atretch'd  in  death  below. 


Haate !  fbnn  your  lines  again,  ye  brave  and  true ! 
Haste,  haate  I  your  triumphs  and  your  joys  sus- 
pending. 
Th'  invader  comes :  your  banners  raise  anew. 
Rash  to  the  strife,  your  country's  call  attending  I 
Yictonl  why  pause  ye  1 — ^Areyeweakandfewl — 
Ay  I  such  he  deem'd  yon,  and  for  (Ail  descending. 
He  waits  you  on  the  field  ye  know  too  well. 
The  ssme  red  war-field  where  your  brethren  felL 

0  thou  devoted  land  I  that  canst  not  rear 
In  peace  thine  oflbpring ;  thou,  the  lost  and  won, 
The  fiur  and  fiital  soil,  that  dost  appear 
Too  narrow  still  for  each  contending  son ; 
Receive  the  stranger,  in  his  fierce  career 
Parting  thy  spoils  I  Thy  chastening  is  begon  ! 
And,  wresting  firom  thy  kings  the  guardian  sword, 
Foes  whom  thou  ne*er  hadst  wronged  sit  proudly 
at  thy  board. 

Are  these  infiituate  too  ! — Oh  I  who  hath  known 
A  people  e*er  by  guilt's  vain  triumph  blest  % 
The  wrong'd,  the  vanquiah'd,  suffer  not  alone, 
Brief  is  that  joy  that  swells  th*  oppressor's  breast 
What  though  not  yet  his  day  of  pride  be  flown, 
Though  yet  heaven's  vengeance  spore  his  haughty 

crest^ 
Well  hath  it  mark*d  him — and  decreed  the  hour. 
When  his  last  sigh  shall  own  the  terror  of  its  power. 

Are  we  not  creatures  of  one  hand  divine, 
Form'd  in  one  mould,  to  one  redemption  bom  1 
Kindred  alike  where'er  our  skies  may  shine, 
Where'er  our  si^t  first  drank  the  vital  mom  1 
Brothers  1  one  bond  around  our  souls  should  twine. 
And  woe  to  him  by  whom  that  bond  is  torn  ! 
Who  mounts  by  trampling  broken  hearts  to  earth. 
Who  bows  down  spirits  of  immortal  birth  ! 

The  third  act^  which  passes  entirely  in  the  tent 
of  the  Count,  is  composed  of  long  discourses  be- 
tween Garmagnola  and  the  Venetian  envoys.  One 
of  these  requires  him  to  pursue  the  fugitives  after 
his  victory,  which  he  haughtily  refuses  to  do, 
declaring  that  he  will  not  leave  the  field  until  he 


has  gained  possession  of  the  surrounding  fortresses 
Another  complains  that  the  Condottieri  and  the 
soldiers  have  released  their  priBoners,  to  which 
he  replies^  that  it  is  an  established  military  cus- 
tom; and,  sending  for  the  remaining  four  hundred 
captives,  he  gives  them  their  liberty  also.  This 
act,  which  terminates  with  the  sospidous  observa- 
tions of  the  envoys  on  Garmagnola's  conduct,  is 
rather  barren  of  interest,  though  the  episode  of 
the  younger  Peigola,  which  we  shall  lay  before 
our  reader^  is  happily  imagined. 

As  the  prisoners  are  departing,  the  Count  ob- 
serves the  younger  Peigola,  and  stops  bun. 

Oar-  Thou  art  not,  youth  1 
One  to  be  numbered  with  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Thygarb,  and  more,  thy  toweringmien,  would  speak 
Of  nobler  parentage.    Yet  with  the  rest 
Thou  minglest,  and  art  silent  1 

Per,  Silence  best, 

0  chief  I  befits  the  vanquiah'd. 
Oar,  Bearing  up 

Against  thy  Ikte  thus  proudly,  thou  art  proved 
Worthy  a  better  star.    Thy  name  1 

Per,  Tis  one 
Whose  heritage  doth  impose  no  common  task 
On  him  that  bears  it;  one  which  to  adorn 
With  brighter  blazonry  were  hard  emprise : 
My  name  is  Pergola. 

Oar.  And  art  thou,  then. 
That  warrior's  son  1 

Per,  1  am. 

Car,  Approach  !  embrace 
Thy  fiither's  early  fiiend  I    What  thou  art  now 

1  was  when  first  we  met.    Oh  1  thou  dost  bring 
Back  on  my  heart  remembrance  of  the  days, 
The  young,  and  joyous,  and  adventurous  days. 
Of  hope  and  ardour.    And  despond  not  thou  ! 
My  dawn,  'tis  true,  with  brighter  omens  smiled. 
But  still  fiur  Fortune's  glorious  promises 

Are  for  the  brave ;  and,  though  delay'd  awhile. 
She  soon  or  late  fulfils  theuL    Touth  I  salute 
Thy  sire  for  me ;  and  say,  though  not  of  thee 
I  ask'd  it,  yet  my  heart  is  well  assured 
He  oounsell'd  not  this  battle. 

Per,  Oh  1  he  gave 
Far  other  counsels,  but  Ins  firuitless  words 
Were  spoken  to  the  winds. 

Oar,  Lament  thou  not. 
Upon  his  chieftain's  head  the  shame  will  rest 
Of  this  defeat ;  and  he  who  firmly  stood 
Fix'd  at  his  post  of  peril  hath  begun 
A  soldier's  race  full  nobly.    Follow  me, 
I  will  restore  thy  sword. 
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The  fourth  act  is  oocupied  by  the  machinations 
of  the  Count's  enemies  at  Venice ;  and  the  jealous 
and  complicated  poliqy  of  that  Republic,  and  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  are  skil- 
fully deyeloped  in  many  of  the  scenes. 

The  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  opens  at  Venice 
in  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Carmagnola  is 
consulted  by  the  Doge  on  the  terms  of  peace 
offered  by  the  Duke  of  Mihm.  His  adyice  is  re- 
ceived  with  disdain,  and,  after  various  insults,  he 
is  accused  of  treason.  His  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation at  this  unexpected  charge  are  expressed 
with  all  the  warmth  and  simplicity  of  innocence. 

Car.  A  traitor  t    1 1 — ^that  name  of  influny 
Reaches  not  me.    Let  him  the  title  bear 
Who  best  desenres  such  meed — it  is  not  mine. 
Call  me  a  dup^  and  I  may  well  submit^ 
For  such  my  part  is  here ;  yet  would  I  not 
Exchange  that  name,  for  'tis  the  worthiest  stilL 
A  traitor  I — I  retrace  in  thought  the  time 
When  for  your,  cause  I  fought ;  'tis  all  one  path 
Strow'd  o'er  with  flewers.    Point  out  the  day  on 

which 
A  traitor's  deeds  were  mine;  the  day  which  paas'd 
Unmark'd  by  thanks^  and  praise»  and  promises 
Of  high  reward  !  What  more  1    Behold  me  here  I 
And  when  I  came  to  seeming  honour  call'd. 
When  in  my  heart  most  deeply  spoke  the  voice 
Of  loyei,  and  grateftU  seal,  and  trusting  faith — 
Of  trusting  fidth  I — Oh,  no  I   Doth  he  who  comes 
Th'  invited  guest  of  friendship  dream  of  fiuth  1 
I  came  to  be  ensnared  1    WeU  1  it  is  done. 
And  be  it  so  1  but  since  deceitful  hate 
Hath  thrown  at  length  her  smiling  mask  aside. 
Praise  be  to  heayen  I  an  open  field  at  least 
Is  spread  before  us.    Kow  'tis  yours  to  q)eak, 
Mine  to  defend  my  cause ;  dedare  ye  then 
My  treasons  I 

Dogt.  By  the  secret  college  soon 
All  shall  be  told  thee. 

Car,  I  appeal  not  ther& 
What  I  have  done  for  you  hath  all  been  done 
In  the  brij^t  noonday,  and  its  tale  shall  not 
Be  told  in  darkness.    Of  a  wamor^s  deeds 
Warriors  alone  should  judge ;  and  such  I  choose 
To  be  mine  arbiters — ^my  proud  defence 
Shall  not  be  made  in  secret    All  shall  hear. 

Dogt,  The  time  for  choice  is  past 

Car.  What  I    Is  there  force 
Emplo/d  against  me  1 — Guards  1  (fowtn^  Ait  voice.) 

J)oge,  They  are  not  nic^ 
Soldiers!  {tfiUer  aofoedfMn)   Thy  guards  are  these. 

Cair.  I  am  betray'd  \ 


Doge.  'Twas  then  a  thought  of  wisdom  to  dispells  e 
Thy  followers.    Well  and  justly  was  it  deem*d 
That  the  bold  tnitor,  in  his  plots  surprised. 
Might  prove  a  rebel  too. 

Car.  E'en  as  ye  list 
Kow  be  it  yours  to  chaige  me. 

Doge.  Bear  him  hence. 
Before  the  secret  college. 

Car.  Hear  me  yet 
One  moment  first  That  ye  have  doom'd  my  death 
I  well  peroe&ye ;  but  with  that  death  ye  doom 
Tour  own  eternal  shame.    Vtx  o'er  these  towers^ 
Beyond  its  ancient  bounds,  mnjestio  floats 
The  banner  of  the  Lion,  in  its  pride 
Of  conquering  power,  and  well  doth  Europe  know 
/  bore  it  thus  to  empire.    H€rt,  'tis  true, 
Ko  voioe  will  speak  men's  thougbts ;  but  fiurbeyond 
The  limits  of  your  sway,  in  other  scenes, 
Where  that  still,  speechless  terror  hath  not  reach'd* 
Which  is  your  sceptre*a  attribute^  my  deeds 
And  your  rewazd  will  live  in  chronicles 
For  ever  to  endure.    Yet^  yet^  re^>eot 
Tour  annals,  and  the  fotore  1    Te  will  need 
A  warrior  soon,  and  who  will  then  be  youral 
Forget  not^  though  your  captive  now  I  Btand, 
I  was  not  bom  your  subject    No  1  my  birth 
Was  midst  a  warlike  people,  one  in  soul. 
And  watchfril  o'er  its  rights,  and  used  to  deem 
The  honour  of  each  citizen  its  own. 
Think  ye  this  outrage  will  be  there  unheard) 
There  is  some  treachery  here.    Our  common  foes 
Have  urged  you  on  to  this.    Full  well  ye  know 
I  have  been  ftithAil  still.    There  yet  is  time. 

Doge.  Thetimeispast  When thoudidst meditate 
Thy  guilt,  and  in  thy  pride  of  heart  defy 
Those  destined  to  chastise  it;  then  the  hour 
Of  f oresi^t  should  have  been. 

Car.  0  mean  in  soul  I 
And  dost  thou  dare  to  think  a  warrior^s  breast 
For  worthless  life  esh  tremble  1  Thou  shalt  soon 
Learn  how  to  die.    Gol    When  the  hour  of  fote 
On  thy  vile  couch  o'ertakes  thee,  thou  vrilt  meet 
Its  summons  with  fax  other  mien  than  such 
As  I  shall  bear  to  ignominious  death. 


Scene  IL — The  ffoute  of  Carmagwiia. 
Antohistta,  Matilda. 


MaL  The  hoursfly  fiuBt»  the  mom  is 
My  fother  comes  not  I 

AnL  Ahl  thou  hast  not  leam*<i 
^y  sad  experience,  with  how  slow  a  pace 
Joys  ever  come ;  expected  long;  and  oft 
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Deceiving  expectation  !  wliile  the  steps 
Of  grief  o'ertake  us  ere  we  dream  them  nigh. 
Bat  night  is  past,  the  long  and  lingering  houre 
Of  hope  deferred  are  o*er,  and  those  of  bliss 
Must  soon  succeed.    A  few  short  moments  more, 
And  he  is  with  us.    E'en  from  this  delay 
I  augur  welL    A  council  held  so  long 
Kust  be  to  giye  us  peace.    He  will  be  ours. ' 
Perhaps  for  yean  our  own. 

Mai.  0  mother  I  thus 
My  hopes  too  whisper.    Ki^ts  enough  in  tears. 
And  days  in  all  the  sickness  of  suspense, 
Our  anxious  love  hath  pofis'd.    It  is  full  time 
That  each  sad  moment,  at  each  rumoured  tale. 
Each  idle  murmur  of  the  people's  yoice, 
We  should  not  longer  tremble,  that  no  more 
This  thought  should  haunt  our  souls — ^E*en  now, 

perchance. 
He  for  whom  thus  your  hearts  are  yearning— dies ! 

AmL  Oh!  fearful  thought — ^but  vain  and  dis- 
tant now  t 
Each  joy,  my  daughter,  must  be  bought  with  grief 
Hast  thou  foigot  the  day  when,  proudly  led 
In  triumph  midst  the  noUe  and  the  brare. 
Thy  glorious  fiither  to  the  temple  bore 
The  bannem  won  in  battle  from  his  foesi 

MaL  A  day  to  be  remembered  I 

AnL  By  his  side 
Each  seem'd  infisrior.    Eveiy  breath  of  air 
Swell'd  with  his  echoing  name;  and  we,  the  while 
Stationed  on  high  and  seveir'd  fix>m  the  throng, 
Gazed  on  that'  one  who  drew  the  gaae  of  all, 
While,  with  the  tide  of  rapture  hidf  o'erwhelm'd. 
Our  heartebeat  high,  and  whispered — ^"  We  are  his.** 

Mat,  Moments  of  joy  I 

AnL  What  have  we  done,  my  child. 
To  merit  suchi    Heayen,  for  so  hig^  a  &te. 
Chose  us  from  thousands,  and  upon  thy  brow 
Inscribed  a  lofty  name — a  name  so  bright, 
That  he  to  whom  thou  beax'st  the  gift,  whatever 
His  race,  may  boast  it  proudly.    What  a  mark 
For  envy  is  the  gloiy  of  our  lot  f 
And  we  should  weigh  its  joys  against  these  houre 
Of  fear  and  sorrow. 

Mat.  They  are  past  e'en  now.  [hush'd! 

Hack !  'twas  the  sound  of  oars  \ — it  swells — ^'tis 
The  gates  undoee.    0  mother  !  I  behold 
A  warrior  dad  in  mail — he  comes,  'tis  he ! 

AiU.  Whom  should  it  be  if  not  himself  1 — ^my 
husband  1  (Skt  eome»  fcrwaird.) 

(Enter  Gonzaoa  amd  othen.) 

Ant.  Gonzagal — ^Where  is  he  wo  look'd  for? 
Wherel 


Thou  asswer^st  not !    Oh,  heaven !  thy  looks  are 

fraught 
With  prophecies  of  woe  I 

Oon.  Alas!  too  true 
The  omens  they  reyeal ! 

Mat.  Of  woe  to  whom  1 

Gon.  Oh  1  why  hath  such  a  task  of  bittemesa 
Fallen  to  my  lot  1 

Ant.  Thou  wouldst  be  pitiful. 
And  thou  art  crueU    Cloee  this  dread  suspense ; 
Speak  1  I  a4jure  thee,  in  the  name  of  God ! 
Where  is  my  husband) 

Cfon.  Heaven  sustain  your  souls 
With  fortitude  to  bear  the  tale  !    My  chief 

Mat.  Is  he  retnm'd  unto  the  field  1 

Gem.  Alas! 
Thither  the  warrior  shall  return  no  more. 
The  senate's  wrath  is  on  him.    He  is  now 
A  prisoner  I 

AnL  He  is  a  prisoner ! — and  for  what  1 

6hn.  He  is  accused  of  treason. 

Mat.  Treason!    ffe 
A  traitor! — Oh!  my  fiither! 

AnL  Haste!  proceed. 
And  pause  no  more.  Our  hearts  are  nerved  for  all. 
Say,  what  shall  be  his  sentence  ? 

Oon.  From  my  lips 
It  shall  not  be  reveal'd. 

AnL  Oh  !  he  is  shiin ! 

Oon.  He  lives,  but  yet  his  doom  is  fix*d. 

AnL  He  lives ! 
Weep  not,  my  daughter !  'tis  the  time  to  act. 
For  pity's  sake;,  Gonzaga,  be  thou  not 
Wearied  of  our  afflictions.    Heaven  to  thee 
Intrusts  the  care  of  two  forsaken  ones. 
He  was  thy  friend — ah !  haste,  then,  be  our  guide ; 
Conduct  us  to  his  judges.    Come,  my  child  ! 
Poor  innocent,  come  with  me.    There  yet  is  left 
Mercy  upon  the  earth.    Tes  !  thi^  themselves 
Are  husbands,  they  are  fiithere!  When  they  sign'd 
The  fearful  sentence,  they  remembei'd  not 
Jle  was  a  fiither  and  a  husband  too. 
But  when  their  eyes  behold  the  agony        [melt : 
One  word  of  theirs  hath  caused,  their  hearts  will 
They  will,  they  mutt  revoke  it    Oh !  the  sig^t 
Of  mortal  woe  is  terrible  to  man  I 
Periiaps  the  warrior's  lofty  soul  disdain'd 
To  vindicate  his  deeds,  or  to  recall 
His  triumphs  won  for  them.    It  is  for  us 
To  wake  each  high  remembrance.    Ah !  we  know 
That  he  implored  not,  but  our  knees  shall  bend. 
And  we  will  pray. 

Oon.  Oh,  heaven  I  that  I  could  leave 
Tour  hearts  one  ray  of  hope !    There  is  no  ear, 
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Ko  place  for  prayers.    The  judgee  here  are  deaf. 

Implacable,  unknown.    The  thunderbolt 

FftUs  heayy,  and  the  hand  by  which  'tis  launch'd 

Is  Yeil'd  in  clouds.    There  is  one  comfort  still. 

The  sole  sad  comfort  of  a  parting  hour, 

I  come  to  bear.    Te  may  behold  him  yet. 

The  moments  fly.    Arouse  your  strength  of  heart 

Oh  1  fearful  is  the  trial,  but  the  Qod 

Of  moumere  will  be  with  you. 

Mat,  Is  there  not 
One  hope  1 

AnL  Alasl  my  child  I 

SoxNi  lY.— ^  Prison, 

Cabicaoitola. 

lliey  must  have  heard  it  now. — Oh !  that  at  least 
I  might  have  died  &r  from  them  I    Though  their 

hearfai 
Had  bled  to  hear  the  tidings,  yet  the  hour. 
The  solemn  hour  of  nature's  parting  pangs 
Had  then  been  past    It  meets  us  darkly  now. 
And  we  must  drain  its  draught  of  bitterness 
Together,  drop  by  drop.    O  ye  wide  fields. 
Ye  plains  of  fight,  and  thrilling  sounds  of  arms  1 

0  proud  delights  of  danger  I    BattleKsries, 
And  thou,  my  war^teed  1  and  ye  trumpet-notes 
Kindling  the  soul  1    Midst  your  tumultuous  joys 
Death  seem'd  all  beautiful. — ^And  must  I  then. 
With  shrinking  cold  reluctance,  to  my  fiite 

Be  dragg*d,  e'en  as  a  felon,  on  the  winds 
Pouring  Tain  prayen  and  impotent  complaints  1 
And  Marco  1  hath  he  not  betray'd  me  too  1 
yOe  doubt  1    That  I  could  cast  it  from  my  soul 
Before  I  die  ! — ^But  no  1    What  boots  it  now 
Thus  to  look  back  on  life  with  eye  that  turns 
To  linger  where  my  footstep  may  not  tread  t 
Now,  Philip  1  thou  wilt  triumph  I    Be  it  so  1 

1  too  have  proved  such  vain  and  impious  joys, 
And  know  their  value  now.    But  oh !  again 
To  see  those  loved  ones,  and  to  hear  the  last 
Last  accents  of  their  voices  I    By  those  arms 
Once  more  to  be  encircled,  and  from  thence 

To  tear  myself  for  ever  ! — ^Haik  1  they  come  ! — 
0  Qod  of  merpy,  fit>m  thy  throne  look  down 
In  pity  on  their  woes  1 


Scsme  y. 

ABTONnETTA,  Matilda,  Govzaoa,  €md 
Garmagnola. 


AfU,  My  husband  I 


M€U.  0  my  fiither  t 

AfU.  Is  it  thus 
That  thou  retumest  1  and  is  this  the  hour 
Desired  so  long  1 

Oar,  0  ye  afflicted  ones  ! 
Heaven  knows  I  dread  its  pangs  for  you  alone. 
Long  havemy  thoughts  been  used  to  look  onDeath, 
And  calmly  wait  his  time.    For  you  alone 
My  soul  hath  need  of  firmness ;  will  ye,  then. 
Deprive  me  of  its  aid  1    When  the  Most  High 
On  virtue  pours  afflictions,  he  bestows 
The  courage  to  sustain  them.    Oh  I  let  yours 
Equal  your  sorrows  1    Let  us  yet  find  joy 
In  this  embrace:  'tis  still  a  gift  of  heaven. 
Thou  weep'sty  my  child  !  and  thou,  beloved  wife  ! 
Ah  I  when  I  made  thee  mine,  thy  days  flow'd  on 
In  peace  and  gladness ;  I  united  thee 
To  my  disastrous  &te,  and  now  the  thought 
Embitters  death  I    Oh  I  that  I  had  not  seen 
The  woes  I  cause  thee  I 

AnL  Husband  of  my  youth  1  [bright. 

Of  my  bright  days,  thou  who  didst  make  them 
Bead  thou  my  heart  I  the  pangs  of  death  are  there. 
And  yet  e'en  now — I  would  not  but  be  thine. 

Oar,  Full  well  I  know  how  much  I  loee  in  thee ; 
Oh  I  make  me  not  too  deeply  feel  it  now. 

Mai.  The  homicides  I 

Oar.  No,  sweet  Matilda,  no  ! 
Let  no  dariL  thought  of  rage  or  vengeance  rise 
To  doud  thy  gentle  spirit,  and  disturb 
These  moments-^they  are  sacred.  Tee!  my  wrongs 
Are  deep,  but  thou,  foigive  them,  and  confess, 
That,  e'en  midst  all  the  fulness  of  our  woe. 
High,  holy  joy  remains.  Death  t  death  1 — our  foes, 
Our  most  relentless  foes,  can  only  speed 
Th'  inevitable  hour.    Oh  1  man  hath  not 
Invented  death  for  man ;  it  would  be  them 
Madd'ning  and  insupportable  :  from  heaven 
'Tis  sent,  and  heaven  doth  temper  all  its  pangs 
With  such  blest  comfort  as  no  mortal  power 
Can  give  or  take  away.    My  wife  1  my  child  ! 
Hear  my  last  words — ^they  wring  your  bosoms  now 
With  agony,  but  yet,  some  future  day, 
'Twill  soothe  you  to  recall  them.    live,  my  wife ! 
Sustain  thy  grief,  and  Uve  1  this  ill-starr'd  girl 
Must  not  be  reft  of  alL    Fly  swiftly  hence. 
Conduct  her  to  thy  kindred :  she  is  ihean, 
Of  their  own  blood — and  they  so  loved  thee  onoo  ! 
Then,  to  their  foe  united,  thou  becamest 
Less  dear ;  for  feuds  and  wrongs  made  waning 

sounds 
Of  Carmagnola's  and  Yisconti's  names. 
But  to  their  bosoms  thou  wilt  now  return 
A  mourner ;  and  the  object  of  their  hate' 
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Will  lie  no  more. — Oh  I  there  is  Joy  in  death  1^ 
And  thou,  my  flower  1  that,  midst  the  dm  of  anne, 
Wert  bom  to  cheer  my  soul,  thy  loyely  head 
Droops  to  the  earth  I    Alas  1  the  tempest's  rage 
Is  on  thee  now.    Thou  tremblest,  and  thy  heart 
Can  scarce  contain  the  heavings  of  its  woe. 
I  feel  thy  haming  tears  upon  my  breast — 
I  feel,  and  cannot  diy  theuL    Dost  thoa  daim 
Hty  from  me,  Matilda]    Oh  t  thy  sire 
Hath  now  no  power  to  aid  thee,  but  thouknow'st 
That  the  foni^en  have  a  Father  still 
On  hi^    Confide  in  Him,  and  liye  to  days 
Of  peace,  if  not  of  joy ;  for  such  to  thee 
He  sorely  destines.    Wherefore  hath  He  poured 
The  torrent  of  affliction  on  thy  youth. 
If  to  thy  future  years  be  not  reeenred 
All  His  benign  compassion  !    live  I  and  soothe 
Thy  snfiTering  q^iother.    May  she  to  the  arms 
Of  no  ignoble  consort  lead  thee  still  I — 
Gonzaga  t  take  the  hand  which  thou  hast  prees'd 
Oft  in  the  mom  of  battle,  when  our  hearts 
Had  oaose  to  doubt  if  we  should  meet  at  ere. 
Wilt  thou  yet  press  it,  pledging  me  thy  fidth 
To  guide  and  goard  these  mourners^  till  they  join 
Their  friends  and  kindred  1 

Gen,  Rest  assured,  I  wilL 

Car.  I  am  content    And  if,  when  this  is  done. 
Thou  to  the  field  retmnest,  there  for  me 
Salute  my  brethren ;  tell  them  that  I  died 
Guiltless ;  thou  hast  been  witness  of  my  deeds. 
Hast  read  my  inmost  thoughts — and  know'st  it 

welL 
Tell  them  I  never  with  a  traitor^s  shame 
Stain'd  my  bright  sword.    Oh,  never ! — ^I  myself 
Have  been  ensnared  by  treachery.    Think  of  me 
When  trmnpet-notes  are  stirring  every  hearty 
And  banners  proudly  waving  in  the  air, — 
Think  of  thine  ancient  comrade  !    And  the  day 
Following  the  combat,  when  upon  the  field. 
Amidst  the  deep  and  solemn  harmony 
Of  diige  and  hymn,  the  priest  of  fimeral  rttes. 
With  lifted  hands,  is  ofSning  for  the  slain 
His  sacrifice  to  heaven ;  forget  me  not ! 
For  I,  too,  hoped  upon  the  battle-plain 
E*6n  so  to  dia 

AwL  Have  merpy  on  us,  heaven  t 

Car.  My  wife!  Matildal  Now  the  hour  is  nigh. 
And  we  must  part — ^Farewell  1 

MaL  No,  fitther  !  no  1    •  [and  then 

Car.  Come  to  this  breast  yet»  yet  once  more, 
For  pity's  sake  depart ! 

AfU.  No  t  force  alone 
Shall  tear  us  hence. 

(A  taund  of  arms  U  heard.) 


Mai.  Hark  !  what  dzead  sound  1 
AnL  Great  God  I 

(The  door  it  haiff  opened,  amd  armed  men 
enter,  the  ^irftfvhom  adwmeea  ta 
the  CotmL    Hie  w{fe  amd  da/uffkter 
faUeenadeu.) 
Cbr.  O  God  1  I  thank  thee.    0  most  mercifiil  f 
Thus  to  withdraw  their  senses  from  the  pangs 
Of  this  dread  moments  oonfiict  I 

Thou,  my  friend. 
Assist  them,  bear  them  fitmi  this  scene  of  woe^. 
And  tell  them,  when  their  eyes  again  unclose 
To  meet  the  day — ^that  naught  is  left  to  fear. 


Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  beauties  of  the 
last  act,  the  attention  which  this  tragedy  has  ex- 
cited in  Italy  must  be  principally  attributed  to 
the  boldness  of  the  author  in  so  completely  eman- 
cipating himself  from  the  fetters  of  the  dramatio 
unities.  The  severity  with  which  the  tragic  poets 
of  that  country  have,  in  general,  restricted  them- 
selves to  those  rules  has  been  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  obtain,  at  leasts  temporary  distinction  f6r 
the  courage  of  the  writer  who  should  attempt  to 
violate  them.  Although  this  piece  comprises  a 
period  of  several  yearsy  and  that,  too,  in  days  so 
troubled  and  so  "  full  of  fiite"— days  in  which  the 
deepest  passions  and  most  powerful  energies  of 
the  human  mind  were  called  into  action  by  the 
strife  of  conflicting  interests — ^there  is,  neverthe- 
less, as  great  a  deficiency  of  incident^  as  if  "  to  be 
bom  and  die**  made  all  the  history  of  aspiring 
natures  contending  for  supremacy.  The  character 
of  the  hero  is  portrayed  in  words^  not  in  actions ; 
it  does  not  unfold  itself  in  any  struggle  of  opposite 
feelings  and  passions,  and  the  interest  excited  for 
him  only  commences  at  the  moment  when  it  ought 
to  have  reached  its  dimax.  The  merits  of  the 
piece  may  be  summed  up  in  the  occasional  energy 
of  the  language  and  dignity  of  the  thoughts ;  and 
the  truth  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  cha- 
racterised, as  well  in  the  development  of  that 
suspicious  policy  distinguish  tng  the  system  of  the 
Venetian  government,  as  in  the  pictures  of  the 
fiery  Condottieri,  holding  their  councils  of 
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Jadoos  of  honour,  radden  and  quick  in  qnarrd.* 
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>T  MOim. 

This  tragedy,  though  in^grior  in  power  and 
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intereBt  to  the  Aristodemo  of  the  same  author,  is 
nevertheleBB  distiogiushed  by  beauties  of  a  high 
Older,  and  such  as,  in  our  opinion,  fully  establish 
its  daims  to  more  general  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  Although  the  loftiness  and 
severity  of  Roman  manners,  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic,  have  been  sufficiently  preserved  to  give 
an  impressive  character  to  the  piece,  yet  those 
workings  of  passion  and  tenderness  —  without 
which  dignity  soon  becomes  monotonous,  and 
heroism  unnatural — ^have  not  been  (as  in  the  tn^ 
gedies  of  Alfieri  upon  similar  subjects)  too  rigidly 
suppressed. 

The  powerful  character  of  the  high-hearted 
Cornelia,  with  all  the  calm  ooUected  majesty  which 
our  ideas  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  name  of 
a  Roman  matron,  and  the  depth  and  sublimity 
of  maternal  affection  more  particularly  belonging 
to  the  mother  of  the  Qraochi,  are  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  the  softer  and  more  womanish  feel- 
ings, the  intense  anxieties,  the  sensitive  and  pas- 
sionate attachment^  embodied  in  the  person  of 
Sicinia,  the  wife  of  Qraochus.  The  appeals  made 
by  QracchuB  to  the  people  are  full  of  migestic 
eloquence ;  and  the  whole  piece  seems  to  be  ani- 
mated by  that  restless  and  untameable  spirit  of 
freedom,  whose  immortalised  struggles  for  aacen- 
denqy  give  so  vivid  a  colouring,  so  exalted  an 
interest,  to  the  annals  of  the  ancient  republics. 
.  The  tragedy  opens  with  the  soliloquy  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  who  is  returned  in  secret  to  Rome, 
after  having  been  employedin  rebuilding  Carthage, 
which  Scipio  had  utterly  demolished. 

Caius,  in  Rome  behold  thyself  t    The  night 
flath  epread  her  &vouring  shadows  o'er  thy  path : 
And  thou,  be  strong,  my  country  !  for  thy  son 
Gracchus  is  with  thee  I    All  is  hush'd  around. 
And  in  deep  slumber ;  from  the  cares  of  day 
The  worn  plebeians  rest    Oh  !  good  and  true. 
And  only  Romans  I  your  repose  is  sweet, 
For  toil  hath  given  it  zest ;  *tis  calm  and  pure. 
For  no  remorse  hath  troubled  it.    Meanwhile, 
My  brother's  murderers,  the  patricians,  hold 
Inebriate  vigils  o'er  their  festal  boards. 
Or  in  dark  midnight  councils  sentence  me 
To  death,  and  Rome  to  chains.    They  little  deem 
Of  the  unlook'd-for  and  tremendous  foe 
So  near  at  hand  I — ^It  is  enough.    I  tread 
In  safety  my  paternal  threshold — ^Yes  t 
This  is  my  own  !    0  mother  1  0  my  wife  ! 
My  child  ! — I  come  to  dry  your  tears.    I  come 
Strengthen'd  by  three  dread  furies : — One  is  wrath. 
Fired  by  my  country's  wrongs;  and  one  deep  love, 


For  those,  my  bosom's  inmates ;  and  the  third — 
Vengeance,  fierce  vengeance,  for  a  brother's  blood  2 

His  soliloquy  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Fulvius,  his  friend,  with  whose  profligate  charac- 
ter and  unprincipled  designs  he  is  r^reeented 
as  unacquainted.  From  the  opening  i^eech  made 
by  Folvius  (before  he  is  aware  of  the  presence  of 
Caius)  to  the  slave  by  whom  he  is  attended,  it 
appears  that  he  is  just  returned  ham  the  peipe- 
tration  of  some  crime,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
disclosed  until  the  second  act. 

The  suspidons  of  Caius  are,  however,  awakened, 
by  the  obscure  allusions  to  some  act  of  signal  but 
secret  vengeance,  which  Fulvius  throws  out  in  the 
coune  of  the  ensuing  discussion. 

FuL  This  is  no  time  for  grief  and  feeble  teai^ 
But  for  high  deeds. 

Caiut,  And  we  will  make  it  such.  [friends 

But  prove  we  first  our  strength.    Declare,  what 
(If  yet  misfortune  hath  her  friends)  remain 
True  to  our  cause ) 

FuL  Few,  few,  but  valiant  hearts  1 


Oh  !  what  a  change  is  here  !    There  was  a  time 
When,  over  all  supreme,  thy  word  gave  law 
To  nations  and  their  rulera ;  in  thy  presence 
The  senate  trembled,  and  the  dtizens         [word, 
Flock'd  round  thee  in  deep  reverence.    Then  a 
A  look  from  Caius — a  salute,  a  smUe,        [friend, 
Fill'd  them  with  pride.    Each  sought  to  be  the 
The  client,  ay,  the  very  slave,  of  him, 
The  people's  idol ;  and  beholding  them 
Thus  prostrate  in  thy  path,  thou,  thou  thyself. 
Didst  blush  to  see  their  vileness !    But  thy  fortune 
Is  waning  now,  her  glorious  phantoms  melt 
Into  dim  vapour ;  and  the  earthly  god. 
So  worshipp'd  once,  from  his  forsaken  shrines 
Down  to  the  dust  is  hurl'd. 
Ccdiu,  And  what  of  this  ? 
There  is  no  power  in  fortune  to  deprive 
Gracchus  of  Gracchus.    Mine  is  such  a  heart 
As  meets  the  stoim  exultingly^-a  heart 
Whose  stem  delight  it  is  to  strive  with  fate. 
And  conquer.    Trust  me,  fiUe  is  terrible 
But  because  man  is  vile.    A  coward  first 
Made  her  a  ddty. 

....  a 

But  say,  what  thoughts 
Are  foster'd  by  the  people  t    Have  they  lost 
The  sense  of  their  misfortunes  t    Is  the  name 
Of  Gracchus  in  their  hearts — ^reveal  the  truth — 
Already  numbei^d  with  foi^tten  things  1 
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PuL  A  breeie,  a  puBiiig  breeie,  DOW  hera^  now 
than, 

on  Ufl^  pinioo— mcb  the  people's  lore ! 
Yei  haswe  thflj  dainis  on  peidon,  fixr  their  fimltB 
Are  of  their  BOBerieB;  and  their  foeblene— 
UtotheirwoeepropofftionU    H^lyetill 
The  MCiet  ai^  of  their  foU  hearts  is  thine. 
Bni  their  Inbreathe  it  not  Ilieir  grief  is  mate; 
And  the  deep  paleness  of  their  timid  nuen. 
And  egres  in  fix*d  dfepnndenoe  bent  on  earth. 
And  sometiniai  a  ftint  nmnmir  of  thj  nam^ 
Alone  aocQse  them.    Thej  are  hndi'd-^ar  now 
Not  oneb  nor  twc^  their  tjyxanta ;  bat  a  host 
Whose  nomben  are  the  nimben  of  the  xidiy 
And  the  patrician  Bomans.    Tea  !  and  well 
May  prood  oppreanoii  daantleaaly  go  forth. 
For  Borne  is  widow'd  1    DJatnt  wan  engage 
The  noblest  of  her  yonth,  by  nOaas  led. 
And  but  the  weak  remain.    Henoe  ereiy  heart 
Sickena  with  Toiodeas  tenor;  and  the  people^ 
Sabdoed  and  tzembling,  torn  to  thee  in  thoo^t, 
But  yet  are  BilenL 

Cam»,  I  will  make  them  heard. 
Bome  ia  a  alimiberiug  Bon,  and  my  Toioe 
Shall  wake  the  mjg^.    Thoa  ahaH  see  I  came 
Fteparedfor  all;  and  as  I  tmck'd  the  deep 
For  Borne,  my  dsngen  to  my  spirit  grew 
Familiar  in  its  nraBiDgft.    With  a  Toiee       [warea 
Of  wrath  the  load  winds  fiercely  swell'd;  the 
Mattered  aroond;  heaven  flash'd  in  Ij^^itning  forth. 
And  the  pale  steerBmsn  trembled:  I  the  while 
Stood  on  the  toeaing  and  bewildei'd  bark, 
Betired  and  ahrooded  in  my  mantlets  foldi^ 
With  thoas^tfol  eyes  cast  down,  and  all  abaoib'd 
In  a  fiv  de^er  stonn  1    Aroond  my  hearty 
Gathering  in  secret  then,  my  spizit^i  powen 
Held  coandlwith  themselTes;  and  on  my  thooghts 
My  ooontry  rosv-and  I  foresaw  the  snares, 
The  treacheries  of  Opimins,  and  the  senate, 
And  my  fidae  friend%  awaiting  my  retam. 


iVilnas !  I  wept;  but  they  were  tean  of.nge ! 
For  I  waa  wrought  to  frenzy  by  the  thought 
Of  my  wronged  ooontry,  and  of  him,  that  brother 
Whoae  ahade  throned  ten  longyeats  hath  sternly 


"Yengesnoe  t* — ^nor  foand  it  yet^ 

FmL  It  is  fblfillU 

CbtiM.  Andhowt 

Ful  Thoa  Shalt  be  told« 

Oami.  Explain  thy  words. 

FmL  Then  know— (incaatioas  thai  I  am  0 

Caiui,  Whythns 
FaltenthyToicel    Why  speak'st  thou  not  1 


FuL  Forgive ! 
E'en  fiiendahip  sometimes  hath  its  secnCs. 

Onmi.  Nol 
Tnie  friendship  nerer ! 

Gains  afterwards  inqaires  what  part  his  brother- 
',  Sdpio  Kmilianniv  ia  likely  to  adopt  in  their 


Hishig^ 

The  g^rioos  deeda^  whereby  was  eam'd  his  name 
Of  second  Africsnns;  and  tiie  blind. 
Deep  revcrenoe  paid  him  by  the  people's  hearts^ 
Who,  knowing  Imn  their  foe,  respect  him  still — 
All  this  disturbs  me :  hardly  will  be  won 
Our  day  of  victory,  if  by  him  withstood. 

FkiL  YetwonitMoaba  Ifbat  this  thoa  feaz^st, 
Then  be  at  peaoei 

CoMtf.  I  understand  thee  not  [waste 

FuL  Thoa  wilt  ere  long.    But  here  we  vainly 
Our  time  and  words.  Soon,will  the  morning  break, 
Kor  know  thy  friends  as  yet  of  thy  return ; 
I  fly  to  cheer  them  with  the  tidings. 

Oaku.  Stay  I 

5U.  And  wherefore  t 

CbtML  To  reveal  thy  meaning. 

FmL  Peace  1 
I  hear  the  sound  of  stepa 

This  conversation  is  intemptedby  the  entrance 
of  Cornelia  with  the  wife  and  child  of  Gains. 
They  are  about  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  house 
of  TgmiliflniiK,  by  whom  Gornolia  hss  been  warned 
of  the  imminent  danger  which  menaces  the  fimiily 
of  her  son  fit>m  the  fiiry  of  the  potridanfl,  who 
intend,  on  the  following  day,  to  abrogate  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Qraochi  in  &vour  of  the  plebeians. 
The  joy  and  emotion  of  Oracchua^  on  thus  meet- 
ing with  his  fiunily,  may  appear  somewhat  incon* 
sistent  with  hie  having  remained  so  long  engaged 
in  political  discusBion,  on  the  threahold  of  their 
abode,  without  ever  having  made  an  inquiry  after 
their  welfrfe ;  but  it  would  be  somewhat  unrea- 
sonable to  tiy  the  conduct  of  a  Boman  (parti- 
cularly in  a  tragedy)  by  the  laws  of  nature.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  are  disposed  to  condemn  the 
principles  which  seem  to  be  laid  down  for  the 
delineation  of  Boman  eharacter  in  dramatic  poetiy, 
let  us  recollect  that  the  general  habits  of  the 
people  whoee  institutions  gave  birth  to  the  fearfol 
grandeur  displayed  in  the  actions  of  the  elder 
Brutus,  snd  whose  towering  epiiit  was  fostered  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  contemplation  of  it,  must  have 
been  deeply  tinctured  by  the  austerity  of  even 
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thmr  Tirtaea  Shakspeare  alone,  without  com- 
promismg  the  dignity  of  his  Romans,  has  disen- 
cambered  them  of  the  formal  scholastic  dr^Miy 
which  seems  to  be  their  official  garb,  and  has 
stamped  their  features  with  the  general  attributes 
of  human  nature,  without  effacing  the  impress 
which  distinguished  "  the  men  of  iron,"  from  the 
nations  who  "  stood  still  before  them." 

The  first  act  concludes  with  the  parting  of  Caius 
andFulTius  in  wrath  and  so^icion — Cornelia  hav- 
ing accused  the  latter  of  an  attempt  to  seduce  her 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Sdpio,  and  of  concealing  the 
most  atrocious  designs  under  the  mask  of  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

OfUberty 
What  speak'st  thou,  and  to  whom  1    Thou  hast 

no  shame — 
Ko  virtue — and  thy  boast  is,  to  be  free  t 
Oh  1  seal  for  liberty  I  eternal  mask 
Assumed  by  every  crime  I 

In  the  second  act,  the  death  of  Emilianus  is 
announced  to  Opimius  the  consul,  in  the  presence 
of  Qracchus,  and  the  intelligence  is  accompanied 
by  a  rumour  of  his  having  perished  by  assassina- 
tion. The  mysterious  expressions  of  Fulvius,  and 
the  accusation  of  Cornelia^  immediately  recur  to 
the  mind  of  Caius.  The  following  scene,  in  which 
his  vehement  emotion,  and  high  sense  of  honour, 
are  well  contrasted  with  the  cold-blooded  sophistry 
of  Fulvius,  is  powerfiilly  wrought  up. 

CcUui,  Back  on  my  thoughts  the  words  of  Ful- 
vius rash. 
Like  darts  of  fire.    All  hell  is  in  my  heart  1 

(FiUmtu  entert.) 
Thou  comest  in  time.     Speak,  thou  perfidious 

friend  1 
Sdpio  Ues  murdered  on  his  bed  of  death  ! — 
Who  slew  him  1 

FuL  Ask'st  thou  me  1 

Oaiut,  Thee  t  thee,  who  late 
Didst  in  such  words  discourse  of  him  as  now 
Assure  me  thou  'rt  his  murderer.    Traitor,  speak  t 

FuL  If  thus  his  fate  doth  weigh  upon  thy  heart, 
Thou  art  no  longer  Gracchus,  or  thou  ravest  1 
More  grateful  praise  and  wanner  thanks  might 

well 
Reward  the  generous  courage  which  hath  freed 
Rome  frt)m  a  tyrant,  Gracchus  from  a  foe. 

Canu.  Then  he  was  slain  by  theel 

FuL  Ungrateful  friend  I 
Why  dost  thou  tempt  me?    Danger  menaces 


Thy  honour.    Freedom*s  wavering  light  is  dim ; 

Rome  wears  the  fetters  of  a  guilty  senate ; 

One  Sdpio  drove  thy  brother  to  a  death 

Of  infiimy,  another  seeks  thy  fidl ; 

And  when  one  noble,  one  determined  stroke 

To  thee  and  thine  assures  the  victory,  wreaks 

The  people's  vengeance,  gives  thee  life  and  fiune 

And  padfies  thy  brother^s  angiy  shade, 

Is  it  a  cause  for  wailing  1    Am  I  call'd 

For  (hit  a  murderer  t    Go  I — ^I  say  once  more. 

Thou  art  no  longer  Gracchus,  or  thou  ravest ! 

Caiui,  I  know  thee  now,  barbarian  t    Would'st 
thou  serve 
My  cause  with  crimes) 

FuL  And  those  of  that  proud  man 
Whom  I  have  slain,  and  thou  dost  mourn,  are  they 
To  be  forgotten  t    Hath  oblivion  then 
Shrouded  the  stem  dsstroyer^s  ruthless  work. 
The  fiimine  of  Numantia  ?    Such  a  deed 
As  on  our  name  the  world's  deep  curses  drew ! 
Or  the  four  hundred  Lusian  youths  betray'd. 
And  with  their  bleeding,  mutilated  limbs 
Back  to  their  parents  sent?    Is  this  forgot t 
Go,  ask  of  Carthage  t — ^bid  her  wasted  shores 
Of  him,  this  reveller  in  blood,  recount 
The  terrible  achievements  1    At  the  cries, 
The  groans,  th*  unutterable  pangs  of  those. 
The  more  than    hundred    thousand    wretches, 

doom*d 
(Of  every  age  and  sex)  to  fire,  and  sword, 
And  fettersy  I  could  marvel  that  the  earth 
In  horror  doth  not  open  1    They  were  foes, 
They  wore  baibarians,  but  unarmed,  subdued, 
Weeping,  imploring  mercy  I    And  the  law 
Of  Roman  virtue  is,  to  spare  the  weak. 
To  tame  the  lofty  I    But  in  other  lands, 
Why  should  I  seek  for  records  of  his  crimes. 
If  here  the  suffering  people  ask  in  vain 
A  little  earth  to  lay  their  bones  in  peace  t 
If  the  decree  which  yielded  to  their  claims 
So  brief  a  heritage,  and  the  which  to  seal 
Thy  brother^s  blood  was  shed — ^if  this  remain 
Still  finitless,  still  delusive,  who  was  he     [dared 
That  mock*dits  power  1 — ^Who  to  all  Romedc- 
Thy  brother's  death  was  just,  was  needful  t — Who 
But  Sdpio  1   And  remember  thou  the  words 
Which  burst  in  thunder  from  thy  lips  e*en  then. 
Heard  by  the  people !    Caius,  in  my  heart 
They  have  been  deeply  treasured.    He  must  die, 
(Thus  did'st  thou  speak)  this  tyrant !  We  have  need 
That  he  should  perish  1    I  have  done  the  deed ; 
And  call'st  thou  me  his  murderer  ?    If  the  blow 
Was  guilt,  then  th4)u  art  guilty.    From  thy  lips 
The  sentence  came — ^the  crime  is  thine  alone. 
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I,  thy  devoted  friend,  did  but  obey 
Thy  mandate. 

OaivM.  Thou  my  friend  1    I  am  not  one 
To  call  a  yillain  friend.    Let  thundersy  fraught 
With  fitte  and  death,  awal^e  to  scatter  those 
Who,  bringing  liberty  through  paths  of  blood. 
Bring  chains ! — degrading  Freedom's  lofty  self 
Below  e'en  SlaTery's  level  I    Say  thou  not. 
Wretch  I  that  the  sentence  and  the  guilt  were 

mine ! 
I  wish'd  him  shun  I — 'tis  so — but  by  the  axe 
Of  high  and  public  justioe — ^that  whose  stroke 
On  thy  vile  head  will  ML    Thou  hast  disgraced 
Unutterably  my  name :  I  bid  thee  tremble  1 

FuL  Caius,  let  insult  cease,  I  counsel  thee : 
Let  insult  cease  t    Be  the  deed  just  or  guilty, 
Enjoy  its  fruits  in  silence.    Force  me  not 
To  utter  more. 

Caiui,  And  what  hast  thou  to  say  1 

FuL  That  which  I  now  suppress. 

Caius.  How  I  are  there  yet. 
Perchance,  more  crimes  to  be  reveal'd? 

FuL  I  know  not 

Caiut.  Thou  knoVst  not?— Horror  chills  my 
curdling  veins; 
I  dare  not  ask  thee  further. 

Ful,  Thou  dost  welL 

Caiui.  What  saidst  thou  1 

FuL  Nothing. 

Oaiui.  On  my  heart  the  words 
Press  heavily.    Oh  1  what  a  fearful  light 
Bursts  o'er  my  soul ! — Hast  thou  accomplices! 

FuL  Insensate  !  ask  me  not. 

Caiut,  I  must  be  told. 

FuL  Away  ! — thou  wilt  repent. 

Caiut,  No  more  of  this,  for  I  wiU  know. 

FuL  Thou  wilt? 
Ask  then  thy  sister. 

Caiut  (alone.)  Ask  my  sister !    What ! 
Is  she  a  murderess?    Hath  my  sister  slain 
Her  lord?    Oh  1  crime  of  daikest  dye  I    Oh !  name 
Till  now  unstain'd,  name  of  the  Oraochi,  thus 
Consign'd  to  infamy ! — ^to  infamy  ? 
The  very  hair  doth  rise  upon  my  head, 
Thiill'd  by  the  thought  I    Where  shall  I  find  a 

place 
To  hide  my  shame,  to  lave  the  branded  staina 
From  this  dishonoured  brow  ?    What  should  I  do  ? 
There  is  a  voice  whose  deep  tremendous  tones 
Murmur  within  my  heart,  and  sternly  cry, 
"Away ! — and  pause  not — slay  thy  guilty  sister  !** 
Voice  of  lost  honour,  of  a  noble  line 
Disgraced,  I  will  obey  thee  ! — ^terribly 
Thou  cairst  for  blood,  and  thou  shalt  be  appeased. 


PATRIOTIC  EFFUSIONS  OF  THE  ITALIAN 

POETS. 

Whobtbb  has  attentively  studied  the  works  of 
the  Italian  poeie^  fix>m  the  days  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch  to  those  of  Foecolo  and  Pindemonte, 
must  have  been  struck  with  those  allusions  to  the 
glory  and  the  Ml,  the  renown  and  the  degradar 
tion,  of  Italy,  which  give  a  melancholy  interest  to 
their  pages.  Amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
devoted  country,  the  warning  voice  of  her  bards  has 
still  been  heaiti  to  propheey  the  impending  storm, 
and  to  call  up  such  deep  and  spirit-stirring  recol- 
lections from  the  glorious  past,  as  have  resounded 
through  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  loudest 
tumults  of  those  discords  which  have  made  her — 

*'  Long,  long,  a  bloody  9t*g» 
For  petty  IdngUngi  tuiM, 
Their  miaouble  ganM 
Of  pany  war  to  wage." 


There  is  something  very  affecting  in  these  vain, 
though  exalted  aspirations  after  that  independence 
which  the  Italians,  as  a  nation,  seem  destined 
never  to  regain.  The  strains  in  which  their  high- 
toned  feelings  on  this  subject  are  recorded,  pro- 
duce on  our  minds  the  same  effect  with  the  song 
of  the  imprisoned  bird,  whose  melody  is  fraught, 
in  our  imagination,  with  recollections  of  the  green 
woodland,  the  free  air,  and  unbounded  sky.  We 
soon  grow  weary  of  the  perpetual  vioUu  amd 
zephyrt,  whose  cloyixig  sweetness  pervades  the 
sonnets  and  canzoni  of  the  minor  Italian  poets, 
till  we  are  ready  to  "die  in  aromatic  pain ;"  nor 
is  our  interest  much  more  excited  even  by  the 
everlajsting  laurel  which  inspires  the  enamoured 
Petrarch  with  so  ingenious  a  variety  of  eonceUi, 
as  might  reasonably  cause  it  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  beautiful  Laura,  or  the  emblematic  tree,  are 
the  real  ol^ect  of  the  bard's  affection ;  but  the 
moment  a  patriotic  chord  is  struck,  our  feelings 
are  awakened,  and  we  find  it  easy  to  sympathise 
with  the  emotions  of  a  modem  Roman,  sur- 
rounded by  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol ;  a  Venetian 
when  contemplating  the  proud  trophies  won  by 
his  ancestors  at  Byzantium;  or  a  Florentine 
amongst  the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Crooe.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  now 
the  time  to  plead,  with  any  effect,  the  cause  of 
Italy;  yet  cannot  we  consider  that  nation  as 
altogether  degraded,  whose  literature,  from  the 
dawn  of  its  nugestic  immortality,  has  been  con- 
secrated to  the  nurture  of  every  generous  prin- 
ciple and  ennobling  recollection;  and  whose 
"choice  and  master  spirits,**  under  the  most 
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•dvcrse  dreuxnstoiiceB,  havo  kept  alive  a  flame, 
which  may  well  be  considered  as  imperiflhable, 
sinoe  the  "ten  thoiuand* tyrants"  of  the  land 
have  failed  to  quench  its  brightness.  We  pgrasent 
our  readers  with  a  few  of  the  minor  effusionsy  In 
which  the  indignant  though  unavailing  regrets  of 
those  who,  to  use  the  words  of  AMeri,  are 
"slaves,  yet  still  indiffnatU  slaves,"^  have  been 
feelingly  portrayed. 

The  first  of  these  productions  must,  in  the 
original,  be  familiar  to  eveiy  reader  who  has  any 
acquaintance  with  Italian  literature. 


VINCENZO  DA  FILICAJA. 

Wheh  from  the  mountain's  brow  the  gathering 
shades 

Of  twilight  fall,  on  one  deep  thought  I  dwell : 
Day  beams  o*er  other  lands,  if  here  she  fades, 

Nor  bids  the  universe  at  once  farewelL 
But  thou,  I  cry,  my  country  I  what  a  night 

Spreads  o'er  thy  glories  one  dark  sweeping  poll ! 
Thy  thousand  triumphs,  won  by  valour's  might 

And  wisdom's  voice — ^what  now  remsdns  of  all  ? 
And  see'st  thou  not  th'  ascending  flame  of  war 
Bunt  through  thy  darknews,  reddening  trom,  afar? 

Is  not  thy  misery's  evidence  complete  1 
But  if  endurance  can  thy  fall  delay. 
Still,  still  endure,  devoted  one  !  and  say. 

If  it  be  victory  thus  but  to  retard  defeat 


CARLO  MARIA  MAOGL 

I  CRT  aloud,  and  ye  shall  hear  my  call, 
Amo,  Sessino,  Tiber,  Adrian  deep,  [sleep 

And  blue  I^irfaene !  Let  him  first  roused  trom 

Startle  the  next  I  one  peril  broods  o'er  aU. 

It  nought  avails  that  Italy  should  plead, 
Forgetting  valour,  sinking  in  despair, 
At  strangers'  feet ! — our  land  is  all  too  fiur ; 

Nor  tears,  nor  prayera,  can  check  ambition's  speed. 

In  vain  her  faded  cheek,  her  humbled  eye. 

For  pardon  sue ;  'tis  not  her  agony. 
Her  death  alone  may  now  appease  her  foes. 

Be  theirs  to  sufibr  who  to  combat  shun  1 

But  oh,  weak  pride  I  thus  feeble  and  undone. 
Nor  to  wage  battle  nor  endure  repose  I 

*  **  Sdiiavi  siam,  ma  tchiaTi  ognor  ISmiantL**-— ALrism. 


ALESSANDRO  HARCUETTL 

Italia  I  oh,  no  more  Italia  now ! 

Scarce  of  her  form  a  vestige  dost  thou 
She  was  a  queen  with  glory  mantled — thou, 

A  slave,  degraded,  and  compelTd  to  bear,  [can; 

Chains  gird  thy  hands  and  feet;  deep  donds  of 
Darken  thy  brow,  once  radiant  as  thy  skies ; 

And  shadows,  bom  of  terror  and  despair — 
Shadows  of  deathhave  dinmi'd  thy  glorious  eyes. 
Italia!  oh,' Italia  now  no  more  1 

For  thee  my  tears  of  d^une  and  angniiih  flow ; 
And  the  glad  strains  my  lyre  was  wont  to  pour 

Are  changed  to  dirge-notes:  but  my  deepest  woe 
Is,  that  base  herds  of  thine  own  sons  the  while 
Behold  thy  mSseties  with  insulting  smile. 


ALESSANDRO  PEOOLOTTL 

Shi  that  cast  down  the  empires  of  the  world. 

And,  in  her  proud  triumphal  course  through 
Rome, 
Dragged  them,  from  fi[«edom  and  dominion  hurl'd. 

Bound  by  the  hair,  pale,humbled,  and  o'eroome : 
I  see  her  now,  dismantled  of  her  state, 

Spoil*d  of  her  sceptre,  crouching  to  the  ground 
Beneath  a  hostile  car— and  lo  !  the  weight 

Of  fetters,  her  imperial  neck  around  ! 
Oh  !  that  a  strangei^s  envious  hands  had  wrought 

This  desolation  !  for  I  then  would  say, 
"  Vengeance,  Italia  I" — ^in  the  burning  thought 

Losing  my  grief:  but  'tis  th*  ignoble  sway 
Of  vice  hath  bow'd  thee  I    Discord,  slothful  ease, 
Thein  is  that  victor  car ;  thy  tyrant  lords  are  these. 


FRANCESCO  MARIA  DE  CONTL 

THE  SHORE  OF  AFRICA. 

FiLQBiic  1  whose  steps  those  desert  sands  explore, 

Where  verdure  never  epreads  its  bright  amy  ; 
Know,  'twas  on  this  inhospitable  shore 

From  Pompey's  heart  the  life-blood  ebb'd  away. 

Twas  here  betray'd  he  fell,  neglected  lay ; 
Nor  found  hU  relics  a  sepulchral  stone, 

Whose  life,  so  long  a  bright  triumphal  day, 
O'er  Tiber^s  wave  supreme  in  glory  shone  ! 
Thou,  stranger  1  iffbombarbarous  dimes  thy  birth, 
Look  round  exultingly,  and  bless  the  earth 

WhereRome,  with  him,  sawpowerandvirtuedic ; 
But  if  'Us  Roman  blood  that  fills  thy  veins. 
Then,  son  of  heroes  1  think  upon  thy  chains^ 

And  bathe  with  tears  the  grave  of  liberty. 


JEU-D'ESPBIT  ON  THE  WORD    "BARB." 
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JEU-D' ESPRIT  ON  THE  WORD  "BARB.*' 

[**  It  nw  dthtr  duriag  tlM  pvennt  or  a  ftiture  tWI  to  the 
BanM  friondi,^  that  th«  Jeu-d'etprU  nw  prodooed  which  Hn 
llemMM  med  to  eall  her '  iheet  of  forgeries '  on  the  ue  of  the 
word  Barb.  A  gentleman  had  requested  her  to  fumkh  hhn 
with  eome  Butiioritiei  flrom  the  old  Enj^ieh  writcn,  proTing 
that  thie  tenn  was  in  nee  ee  apfkUed  to  a  iteed.  She  Terr 
ahorOy  eopplied  Mm  with  the  fiailowing  imitatione,  which 
wera  written  down  afanoet  impromptu :  tlie  mjitlflcation  aue> 
ceeded  perfisctly,  and  was  not  diicoTered  onto  tome  time  after- 
wards.**—JfflNojr,  p.  43.] 

Ths  warrior  doim*d  his  well-wom  gBih, 

And  proudly  waved  hia  creei, 
He  mounted  on  his  jet-bladL  barb, 

And  put  his  lanoe  in  rest      PsaoT*8  Mdiqtta, 

Eftsoons  the  wight,  withouten  more  delay, 
SpuiT*d  hia  brown  barb,  and  rode  full  swiftly  on 
his  way.  Sfxmber. 

Hark  !  was  it  not  the  trumpet's  voioe  I  heard  1 
The  soul  of  battle  is  awake  within  me  t 
The  fiite  of  ages  and  of  empires  hangs 
On  this  dread  hour.    Why  am  I  not  in  anns  1 
Bring  my  good  lanoe,  caparison  my  steed  1 
Base,  idle  grooms  t  are  ye  in  league  against  me  1 
Haste  with  my  barb,  or,  by  the  holj^  saints, 
Ye  shall  not  live  to  saddle  him  to-morrow  f 

MASaXNGKB. 

No  sooner  had  the  pearl-shedding  fingers  of  the 
young  Aurora  tremulously  unlocked  the  oriental 
portals  of  the  golden  horizon,  than  the  graceful 
flower  of  chivaliy  and  the  bright  cynosure  of 
ladies'  eyes — he  of  the  darling  breastplate  and 
Bwanlike  plume — sprang  impatiently  from  the 
couch  of  slumber,  and  eagerly  mounted  the  noble 
barb  presented  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Aspra- 
montania.  Snt  Phujp  SxDirxT*B  Areadia. 

See*st  thou  yon  chief  whose  presence  seems  to  rule 
The  storm  of  battle  1    Lo  !  where'er  he  moves 
Death  follows.    Carnage  sits  up<m  his  crest — 
Fate  on  his  sword  is  throned — and  his  white  btu^, 
As  a  proud  courser  of  Apollo's  chariot. 
Seems  breathing  fire.  PortEB's  .^ichylui. 

Oh  !  boonie  look'd  my  sin  true  knight. 

His  barb  so  proudly  reining ; 
I  watoh'd  him  tiU  my  tearfu'  si^t 

Grew  amaist  dim  wi'  straining. 

Border  Minttrelaif, 

>  The  fiuni]y  of  the  bte  Ileniy  Pkrk,  Esq.,  Wavertrse 
Lodge,  near  LivcrpooL 


Wliy,  he  can  heel  the  lavolt,  and  wind  a  fieiy 
barb,  as  well  as  any  gallant  in  Christendom.  He's 
the  veiy  pink  and  mirror  of  accomplishment 

Shakbpkabb. 

Fair  star  of  beauty's  heaven  I  to  call  thee  mine. 
All  other  joys  I  joyously  would  yield ; 

My  knightly  creet^  my  bounding  barb  resign, 
Forthepoor  shepherd's  crook  and  daisied  field; 

For  courts  or  camps  no  wish  my  soul  would  prove. 

So  thou  wouldst  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love  ! 

Earl  or  Subbxt's  Poems, 

For  thy  dear  love  my  weary  soul  hath  grown 
Heedless  of  youthful  sports :  I  seek  no  more 

Or  joyous  dance,  or  music's  ♦■hrillmg  tone. 
Or  joys  that  once  could  chann  in  minstrel  lore. 

Or  knightly  tilt  where  steel-clad  champions  meet. 

Borne  on  impetuous  barbe  to  bleed  at  beauty's  fieet 

Shaksfsabs's  Sonnets. 

As  a  warrior  clad 
In  sable  arms,  like  chaos  dull  and  sad. 

But  mounted  on  a  barb  as  white 

As  the  fresh  new-bom  light, — 

So  the  black  night  too  soon 
Came  riding  on  the  bright  and  silver  moon. 

Whose  radiant  heavenly  ark 
liade  all  the  douds,  beyond  her  influence,  seem 

E'en  more  than  doubly  dark, 
Kouming,  aJl  widow'd  of  her  glorious  beam. 

COWLXY. 


THE  FEVER  DREAM. 

[Amongst  the  veiy  few  specimens  that  have  been  preeenred 
of  Mn  Hemans's  livelier  efliuions,  which  she  never  wrote 
with  anj  other  view  than  tlie  momentaxy  amusement  of  lier 
own  hmnediate  drde,  is  a  letter  addressed  about  this  time  to 
her  sister  who  was  then  txavelling  in  Italy.  The  followfaig 
exteacts  from  this  familiar  epistle  may  serve  to  diow  her 
ikdlity  in  a  style  of  composition  irtiich  she  latterly  entirely 
discontinued.  The  first  part  alludes  to  a  strange  hnej  pro- 
duced by  an  attack  of  fever,  the  description  of  which  had 
given  rise  to  many  pleasantries— being  an  imaginary  voyage 
to  China,  performed  in  a  cocoa-nut  shell  with  that  eminent 
old  English  worthy,  John  Evelyn.] 

Afbopos  of  your  illness,  pray  give,  if  you  please. 
Some  accoimt  of  the  converse youheld  on  high  seas 
With  Evelyn,  the  excellent  author  of  "Sylva," 
A  work  that  is  veiy  much  prised  at  Bronwylfiu 
I  think  that  old  Neptune  was  visited  ne'er 
In  so  well-rigged  a  ship,  by  so  well-matched  a  pair. 
There  could  not  have  fiJlen,  dear  H.,  to  your  lot  any 
Companion  more  pleasant,  since  you're  fond  of 

botany. 
And  his  horticultural  talents  are  known. 
Just  as  well  as  Canova's  for  fitshioning  stone. 
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THE  FEVER  DREAM. 


Of  the  Yesael  you  sailed  in,  1  just  will  remark 
That  I  ne*er  heard  before  of  bo  curiouB  a  bark. 
Of  gondola,  coracle,  pirogue,  canoe, 
I  have  read  very  often,  as  doubUess  have  you ; 
Of  the  Ai^  conveying  that  hero  young  Jason ; 
Of  the  ship  moored  by  Tmgan  in  Nemi's  deep  basin; 
Ofthegalley  (in  Plutarchyoull  find  the  description) 
Which  bore  along  Cydnus  the  royal  Egyptian ; 
Of  that  wonderful  frigate  (see  "Chuse  of  Kehama*^ 
Which  wafted  fiiir  Eailyal  to  regions  of  Brama, 
And  the  venturous  barks  of  Columbus  and  Qama. 
But  Columbus  and  QeanA  to  you  must  resign  a 
Full  half  of  their  £une,  sinoe  your  voyage  to  China, 
(Tm  astonish'd  no  shocking  disaster  befel,) 
In  that  swiftflailing  first-rate — a  cocoa-nut  shell ! 

Ihope,  my  dear  H.,  that  you  touch'd  atLooChoo, 
That  abode  of  a  people  so  gentle  and  true, 
Who  with  arms  and  with  money  have  nothing  to  do. 
Howcalm  must  their  lives  be!  so  free  from  all  fears 
Of  running  in  debt,  or  of  running  on  spears  I 
Oh  dear !  what  an  Eden  1 — a  land  without  money  I 
It  excels  e'en  the  region  of  milk  and  of  honey. 
Or  the  vale  of  Cashmere,  as  described  in  a  book 
Full  of  musk,  gems,  and  roses,  and  call'd  "  Lalla 
Rookh." 

But»  of  all  the  ez\joyments  you  have,  none  would 
e*er  be 
More  valued  by  me  than  a  chat  with  Acerbi, 
Of  whose  travels — related  in  elegant  phrases — 
I  have  seen  many  extracts,  and  heard  many  praises, 
And  have  copied  (you  know  I  let  nothing  escape) 
His  striking  account  of  the  frozen  Korth  Cape. 
I  think  'twas  in  his  works  I  read  long  ago 
(Tve  not  the  best  memory  for  dates,  as  you  know,) 
Of  a  warehouse,  where  sugar  and  treacle  were  stored, 
Which  tookfire  (I  suppose  being  made  but  of  board) 
In  the  icy  domains  of  some  rough  northern  hero,^ 
Where  the  cold  was  some  fifty  degrees  below  zero. 
Then  from  every  burnt  cask  as  the  treacle  ran  out, 
And  in  streams,  just  like  lava,  meandered  about, 
Tou  may  fimcy  the  curious  effect  of  the  weather, 
The  frost,  and  the  fire,  and  the  treacle  together. 
When  my  fint  for  a  moment  had  harden'd  my  last, 
Kj  teeond  burst  out,  and  all  melted  as  &Bt ; 
To  win  their  sweet  prize  long  the  rivals  fought  on. 
But  I  quite  foiget  which  of  the  elements  won. 

But  a  truce  with  all  joking — ^I  hope  youll  excuse 
me, 
Slnoelknow  you  still  love  toinstruct  andamuseme, 
For  hastily  putting  a  few  questions  down, 
To  which  answers  from  you  all  mywishes  will  crown; 


For  you  know  I'm  so  fond  of  the  land  of  Corinne 
That  my  thoughts  are  BtUl  dwelling  its  predncts 

within. 
And  I  read  all  that  authors^  or  gravely  or  wittily. 
Or  wisely  or  foolishly,  write  about  Italy ;     [tour. 
From  your  shipmate  John  Evelyn's  iwnging  old 
To  Forsyth's  one  volume,  and  Eustace's /mt. 
In  spite  of  Lord  Byron,  or  Hobhouse,  who  glances 
At  the  dassical  Eustace,  and  says  he  romances. 
— ^Pray  describe  me  from  Venice,  (don't  think  it 

a  bore,) 
The  literal  state  of  the  ftmed  Buoentaur, 
And  whether  the  horMS,  that  once  were  the  sun'^ 
Are  of  blight  yellow  brass,  or  of  dari:  dingy  bronze ; 
For  some'travellere  say  one  thing,  and  some  say 

another,  [pother. 

And  I  can't  find  oat  which,  they  all  make  such  a 
Oh  !  another  thing,  too,  which  Fd  nearly  foigot, 
Are  the  songs  of  the  gondoliers  pleasing  or  not  t 
These  are  matters  of  moment  youll  surely  allow, 
For  Venice  must  interest  all — even  now. 

These  points  being  settled,  I  ask  for  no  more 
hence,  [Florence. 

But  should  wish  for  a  few  observations  froni 
Let  me  know  if  the  F&laces  Strozzi  and  Pitti 
Are  finiah'd;  if  not  'tis  a  shame  for  the  dty 
To  let  one  for  ages — ^was  e'er  such  a  thing  1 — 
Its  entablature  want,  and  the  other  its  wing. 
Say,  too,  if  the  Dove  (should  you  be  there  at  Easter, 
And  watch  her  swift  flight,  when  the  priests  have 

released  her) 
Is  a  turtle,  or  ring-dove,  or  but  a  wooct-pigeony 
Which  makes  people  ^uUf  in  the  name  of  Religion  1 
Pray  tell  if  the  forests  of  fiuned  Vallombroaa 
Are  cut  down  or  not ;  for  this,  too,  is  a  Oosa 
About  which  Fm  anxious — as  also  to  know 
If  the  Pandects,  so  fiunous  long  ages  ago. 
Came  back  (above  all,  don't  foi^get  this  to  mention) 
To  that  manuscript  library  called  the  Laurantiao. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  by  chance  have 
found  out,  [doubt ; 

That  the  horses  are  bright  yellow  brass  beyond 
So  111  ask  you  but  this,  the  same  subject  pursuing^ 
Do  you  think  they  are  truly  Lysippus's  doing  t 
— ^When  to  Naples  you  get,  let  me  know,  if  you  will. 
If  the  Acqua  Toffiina's  in  fiishion  there  still; 
For,  not  to  &tigue  you  with  needless  verbosity, 
'Tis  a  point  upon  which  I  feel  much  curiosity. 
I  should  like  to  have  also,  and  not  written  shabbilyi 
Tour  opinion  about  the  Pitcina  mirdbile  ; 
And  whether  the  tomb,  which  is  near  Sannazaro  fb 
Is  decided  by  you  to  be  really  Maro's. 


DARTMOOR. 
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DARTMOOR. 


A  PRIZE  POEM. 


rin  1810,  tbe  Royal  SocMy  of  Lttefatore  adTertind  thair  Intention  of  awarding  a  priaa  for  the  beat  poem  on  "Dartmoor;" 
and,  aa  mislit  have  been  czpeeted,  many  oompetiton  entered  the  field.    In  the  foOowing  Jone,  the  pahn  waa  aivarded  to  Hn 
Hemaaa  for  the  eompoattlon  which  foUowa. 
She  thna  writea  to  the  ftjenda  who  had  been  the  tot  to  eonTey  to  her  the  pleaaing  inteDtgenoe  of  her  nooan :~ 
**  What  with  airpriee,  boatle,  and  pleanre,  I  am  really  afanoet  bewildered.    I  wiih  yoa  had  bat  aeen  the  children,  when  the 

prtae  waa  annoonced  to  them  yeeterday. The  Biihop**  kind  communication  pot  na  in  poiaenion  of  the 

grati^ring  inteDigenoe  a  day  aooner  than  we  ihoold  otherwiie  have  known  it,  aa  I  did  not  reeelTe  the  Secretaiy'a  letter  tfll  thla 
mMinlng.  Beridea  the  oOdal  announcement  of  the  priae,  hto  deepatch  alio  oontafaied  a  priTato  letter,  with  which,  aUhoogh  it 
is  one  of  crftielan,  I  fael  greatly  pleaaed,  aa  it  ahowa  an  int««Bt  in  my  Utenzy  nioceai,  which,  from  ao  Hk^injtifahy^  a  writer 
aa  Mr  Cro^,  (of  courae  yon  have  nad  hia  poem  of  PdrU,)  cannot  but  be  highly  gratuying."] 

"  Come,  bright  Improvement !  on  the  ear  of  Thne, 
And  rale  the  apadona  world  from  dime  to  clime. 


Thy  handmaid.  Art,  ihall  every  wild  eiplore. 
Trace  every  wave,  and  cattore  every  ahora." 

"  Maj  ne'er 
That  trtie  roccemton  fiJl  of  EngUih  hearta. 
That  can  perceive,  not  leia  than  heretofore 
Our  anoaitora  did  foeUagly  perceive, 

thechann 

Of  pkNU  lentiment,  difltaaad  afiur. 
And  human  charity,  and  aocial  tove.** 


CAMrBSLL. 


WORDaWORTB. 


Amzesi  the  peopled  and  the  regal  iale. 
Whose  Talei^  rejoidiig  in  their  beauty,  smile ; 
Whose  cities  fearless  of  the  spoiler,  tower, 
And  send  on  erery  breeze  a  Toice  of  power; 
Hath  Desolation  reared  herself  a  throne. 
And  mark'd  a  pathless  region  for  her  own  1 
Tee  I  though  thy  turf  no  stain  of  canage  wore 
When  bled  the  noble  hearts  of  many  a  shore ; 
Though  not  a  hostile  step  thy  heath-flowers  bent 
When  empires  tottei'd,  and  the  earth  was  rent ; 
Tet  lone,  aa  if  some  trampler  of  mankind 
Had  still'd  life's  bu^  murmurs  on  the  wind. 
And,  flush'd  with  power  in  daring  pride's  excess, 
Stamp*d  on  thy  soil  the  curse  of  barrenness ; 
For  thee  in  ^ain  descend  the  dews  of  heaven. 
In  Tain  the  sunbeam  and  the  shower  are  given, 
Wild  Dartmoor  t  thou  tha^  midst  thy  mountains 

rude. 
Hast  robed  thyself  with  haughty  soUtude, 
As  a  dark  doud  on  summer^s  dear  blue  sky, 
A  mourner,  drded  with  festivity  t 
For  all  beyond  is  life  1 — ^the  rolling  sea, 
The  rush,  the  swell,  whose  echoes  reach  not  thee. 
Yet  who  shall  find  a  scene  so  wild  and  bare 
But  man  has  left  his  lingerinp:  ^i'accs  there  1 
E*en  on  mysterious  Afric's  boundless  plains. 
Where  noon  with  attributes  of  midnight  reigns, 

>  "  In  aome  parte  of  Dartmoor,  the  mrfiioe  is  thickly  atrewed 
with  itonea,  which  in  many  inatanoei  ^ipear  to  have  been 
collected  Into  pilet,  on  the  tope  of  prominent  hiUocka,  aa  If 
in  Imitation  of  the  natnrml  Ton.     The  Stona-barrowa  of 


In  gloom  and  silence  fearfiiUy  profound. 
As  of  a  world  unwaked  to  soul  or  sound. 
Though  the  sad  wanderer  of  the  burning  sono 
Feelfl^  as  amidst  infinity,  alone. 
And  naught  of  life  be  near,  his  camera  tread 
Is  o'er  the  prostrate  cities  of  the  dead  1 
Some  column,  rear'd  by  long-forgotten  hands. 
Just  lifts  its  head  above  the  billowy  sands — 
Some  mouldering  shrine  still  consecrates  the  scene. 
And  tells  that  glory's  footstep  there  hath  been. 
There  hath  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  pass'd. 
Not  without  record ;  though  the  desert  blast, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Time,  hath  swept  away 
The  proud  creationB  rear'd  to  brave  decay. 
But  th4m,  lone  ragion  1  whose  imnotioed  name 
No  lofty  deeds  have  mingled  with  their  fiune. 
Who  shall  unfold  thine  annals  1 — who  shall  tell 
If  on  thy  soil  the  sons  of  heroes  fell. 
In  those  far  ages  which  have  left  no  trace. 
No  sunbeam,  on  the  pathway  of  their  race  t 
Though,  hi^ly,  in  the  unrecorded  days 
Of  kings  and  chie&  who  pass'd  without  their  praise^ 
Thou  mightst  have  rear'd  the  valiant  and  the  free, 
In  histoiy's  page  there  is  no  tale  of  thee. 

Tet  hast  thou  thy  memorials.    On  the  wild. 
Still  rise  the  cairns,  of  yore  all  rudely  piled,' 

Dartmoor  reeemble  the  calma  of  the  Cheviot  and  Grampian 
hiOa,  and  thooe  in  ComwaD.*'  Bee  CooKa'a  TopoffrapMeai 
flMTwy  qflkvenAir*. 
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Bat  haUow'd  by  that  iiistiuct  which  reveres 
Things  fraught  with  characters  of  elder  years. 
And  such  are  these.    Long  centuries  are  flown, 
BoVd  many  a  crest,  and  shattered  many  a  thronOi 
Mingling  the  urn,  the  trophy,  and  the  bust,    [dust 
With  what  they  hide — ^their  shrined  and  treasured 
Men  traverse  Alps  and  oceans,  to  behold 
Earth'sglorious  works  &st  mingling  with  hermould; 
But  BtiU  these  nameless  chronicles  of  death, 
Midst  the  deep  silence  of  the  unpeopled  heath, 
Stand  in  primeval  artlessness,  and  wear 
The  same  sepulchral  mien,  and  almost  share 
Th'  eternity  of  nature,  with  the  forms      [storms. 
Of  the  crown*d  hills  beyond,  the  dwellings  of  the 

Tet  what  avails  it  if  each  moss-grown  heap 
StiU  on  the  waste  its  lonely  vigils  keep, 
Qtuirding  the  dust  which  slumbers  well  beneath 
(Kor  needs  such  care)  from  each  cold  season's 

breath? 
Where  is  the  voice  to  tell  their  tale  who  rest. 
Thus  rudely  pilloVd,  on  the  desert's  breast  1 
Doththeswordsleepbesidethem?  Haththerebeen 
A  sound  of  battle  midst  the  silent  scene 
Where  now  the  flocks  repose) — did  the  scythed  car 
Here  reap  its  harvest  in  the  ranks  of  war  1 
And  rise  these  piles  in  memoiy  of  the  slain, 
And  the  red  combat  of  the  mountain-plain  ? 

It  may  be  thus : — the  vestiges  of  strife. 
Around  yet  lingering,  mark  the  steps  of  life. 
And  the  rude  arrow*s  barb  remains  to  tell  ^ 
How  by  its  stroke,  perchance,  the  mighty  foil 
To  be  forgotten.    Vain  the  warrior's  pride. 
The  chieftain's  power — ^they  had  no  bard,  and  died.' 
But  other  scenes,  from  their  untroubled  sphere, 
The  eternal  stars  of  night  have  witness'd  here. 
There  stands  an  altar  of  unsculptured  stone,' 
Far  on  the  moor,  a  thing  of  ages  gone. 
Propped  on  its  granite  pillars*,  whence  the  rains 
And  pure  bright  dews  have  laved  the  crimson 

stains 
Left  by  dark  rites  of  blood :  for  here,  of  yore. 
When  the  bleak  waste  a  robe  of  forest  wore, 
And  many  a  crested  oak,  which  now  Ues  low. 
Waved  its  wild  wreath  of  sacred  mistletoe — 

^  Flint  arrow-beads  hanA  occailonaUy  been  foand  npon 
Dftrtmoor. 

*  **  Vizere  fortes  aato  Agamemnona 
Multl ;  Md  omnei  UlachTTmabilM 
Urventor,  IgnoUquo  k»gi 
Nocto,  carent  quia  tato  lacro."— Horacs. 

**  Th«7  had  no  poet,  and  they  died.'*— Pops'a  TranaUOhtL 

*  On  the  east  of  Dartmoor  are  some  Draidloal  lemains,  one 


Here,  at  dim  midnight^  through  the  haunted 

shade. 
On  druid-harps  the  quivering  moonbeam  play'd. 
And  spells  were  breathed,  that  fill*d  the  deepening 

gloom 
With  the  pale,  shadowy  people  of  the  tomb. 
Or,  haply,  torches  waving  through  the  night 
Bade  tiie  red  cairn-fires  blase  from  every  height,^ 
Like  battle-signals,  whose  unearthly  gleams 
Threw  o'er  the  desert's  hundred  hiUs  and  streams, 
A  savage  grandeur ;  while  the  stany  skies 
Rang  with  the  peal  of  mystic  harmonies. 
As  tbe  loud  harp  its  deep-toned  hymns  sent  forth 
To  the  storm-ruling  powers^  the  wargods  of  the 

North. 

But  wilder  sounds  were  there:  th' imploring  cry 
That  woke  the  forest's  echo  in  reply, 
But  not  the  heart's  t    Unmoved  the  wizard  train 
Stood  round  their  human  victim,  and  in  vain 
His  prayer  for  mercy  rose ;  in  vain  his  glance 
Look'd  up,  appealing  to  the  blue  expanse. 
Where  in  their  calm  immortal  beauty  shone 
Heaven's  cloudless  orbs.    With  fiiint  and  fiunter 

moan, 
Bound  on  the  shrine  of  sacrifice  he  lay. 
Till,  drop  by  drop,  life's  cunent  ebb'd  away ; 
Till  rock  and  turf  grew  deeply,  darkly  red. 
And  iihe  pale  moon  gleam'd  paler  on  the  dead. 
Have  such  things  been,  and  here  1 — ^where  stillness 

dwells 
Midst  the  rude  barrows  and  the  mooriand  sweDe, 
Thusundisturb'dl    Oh!  long  the  gulf  of  time 
Hath  dosed  in  daikness  o'er  those  days  of  crime. 
And  earth  no  vestige  of  their  path  retains, 
Save  such  as  these,  which  strew  her  loneliest  plains 
With  records  of  man's  conflicts  and  his  doom. 
His  spirit  and  his  dust — ^the  altar  and  the  tomb. 

But  ages  roU'd  away :  and  England  stood 
With  her  proud  banner  streaming  o'er  the  flood  ; 
And  with  a  lofty  calmness  in  her  eye. 
And  regal  in  collected  migesty. 
To  breast  the  storm  of  battle.    Eveiy  breese 
Bore  sounds  of  triumph  o'er  her  own  blue  seas ; 
And  other  lands,  redeem'd  and  joyous,  drank 
The  life-blood  of  her  heroes,  as  they  sank 

of  which  is  a  Cromlech,  whose  three  rough  piDan  of  granite 
support  a  ponderona  table-stone,  and  form  a  Idnd  of  large 
irregular  tripod. 

*  In  some  of  the  Dniid  festivals.  Arte  were  lig^ited  on  all 
the  calms  and  eminences  aronnd,  by  priests,  eazrylng  OMied 
torches.  AH  tlie  household  flies  were  previously  extinguished, 
and  those  who  were  thought  worthy  of  such  a  privilege,  were 
allowed  to  relight  them  with  a  flaming  brand,  kindled  at  the 
consecrated  catan-flre. 
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On  the  zed  fields  they  won;  whose  wild  flowers 

wave 
Now  in  luxuriant  beauty  o'er  their  graye. 

TwBS  then  the  captiyee  of  Britannia's  war^ 
Here  for  their  loTely  soathem  climes  afar 
In  bondage  pined ;  the  spell-deluded  throng 
Dragged  at  ambition's  chariot-wheels  so  long 
To  die — because  a  despot  oould  not  clasp 
A  sceptre  fitted  to  his  boundless  grasp  1 

Tes  I  th^  whose  march  had  rock'd  the  ancient 

thrones 
And  temples  of  the  world — ^the  deepening  tones 
Of  whose  advancing  trumpet  from  repose 
Had  startled  nations,  wakening  to  their  woes — 
Were  prisoners  here.    And  there  weresome  whose 

dreams  [streams. 

Were  of  sweet  homee^  by  ^^""i"*  Tn^ii^^in. 
And  of  the  Tine«lad  hills^  and  many  a  strain 
And  festal  melody  of  Loire  or  Seine ; 
And  of  those  mothers  who  had  watch'd  and  wept» 
When  on  the  field  the  unsheltered  conscript  slept. 
Bathed  with  the  midnight  dews.  And  some  were 

there 
Of  sterner  spirits^  haiden'd  1^  despav ; 
Who,  in  their  dark  innyinjpgii^  ^>iftin 
Fired  the  rich  palace  and  the  stately  fime. 
Drank  in  their  Yiotim's  shriek,  as  music's  breath, 
And  liTed  o'er  scenes,  the  festiyals  of  death  I 

And  there  was  mirth,  too  I — strange  and  savage 
mirth. 
More  fearful  fiu:  than  all  the  woes  of  earth  1 
The  laughter  of  cold  hearts,  and  soofi  that  spring 
From  minds  for  which  there  is  no  sacred  thing ; 
And  transient  bursts  of  fierce,  exulting  glee — 
The  lightning's  flash  upon  its  blasted  tree  1 

Bat  still,  howe'er  the  soul's  diHguise  were  worn. 
If  from  wUd  rerelry,  or  haughty  scorn. 
Or  buoyant  hope,  it  won  an  outward  show. 
Slight  was  the  mask,  and  all  beneath  it — ^woe. 

Yet,  was  this  all  t  Amidst  the  dungeon-gloom. 
The  void,  the  stillness  of  the  captive's  doom, 
Were  there  no  deeper  thoughts  1    And  that  dark 

power 
To  whom  guilt  owes  one  late  but  dreadful  hour, 
The  mighty  debt  through,  years  of  crime  delay'd, 
But,  as  the  graye'e^  inevitably  paid ; 


1  Tlie  Ftanch  prhoiMn,  takmi  In  the  wan  with  Ni^oleon, 
were  oonflned  In  a  depot  on  Dartmoor. 


Came  he  not  thither,  in  his  burning  force. 
The  lord,  the  tamer  of  dark  souls — Remorse  Y 

Yes  1  as  the  night  calls  forth  horn  sea  and  sky, 
Fh>m  breese  and  wood,  a  solemn  harmony. 
Lost  when  the  swift  triumphant  wheels  of  day 
In  light  and  sound  are  hurrying  on  their  way : 
Thus,  fiK>m  the  deep  recesBes  of  the  heart, 
The  voice  which  sleeps,  but  never  dies,  might  start, 
CSall'd  up  by  solitude,  each  nerve  to  thrill 
With  accents  heard  not,  save  when  all  is  still ! 

The  voice,  inaudible  when  havoo^s  strain 
Cruah'd  the  red  vintage  of  devoted  Spain ; 
Mute,  when  sierras  to  the  war-whoop  rung;, 
And  the  broad  light  of  conflagration  sprung 
Fh>m  the  south's  marble  cities;  hush'd  midst  cries 
That  told  the  heavens  of  mortal  agonies ; 
But  gathering  silent  strength,  to  wake  at  last 
In  oonoentrated  thunders  of  the  pest ! 

And  there),  perchance,  some  long-bewilder'd 
mind, 
Tom  fix>m  its  lowly  sphere,  its  path  confined 
Of  village  duties,  in  the  Alpine  glen. 
Where  nature  cast  its  lot  midst  peasant  men ; 
Drawn  to  that  vortex,  whose  fierce  ruler  blent 
The  earthquake  power  of  each  wild  element. 
To  lend  the  tide  which  bore  his  throne  on  high 
One  impulse  more  of  desperate  energy ; 
Mi^t — when  the  billow's  awful  rush  was  o'er 
Which  toss'd  its  wreck  upon  the  storm-beat  shore. 
Won  from  its  wanderings  past,  by  suffering  tried, 
Search'd  by  remorse,  by  anguish  purified — 
Have  fix'd,  at  length,  its  troubled  hopes  and  fears 
On  the  £Eur  world,  seen  brightest  through  our  tears ; 
And,  in  that  hour  of  triumph  or  despair, 
Whose  secrets  all  must  learn — but  none  declare. 
When,  of  the  things  to  come,  a  deeper  sense 
Fills  the  dim  ^e  of  trembling  penitence. 
Have  tum'd  to  Him  whose  bow  is  in  the  doud. 
Around  life's  limits  gathering  as  a  shroud — 
The  fearful  mysteries  of  the  heart  who  knows. 
And,  by  the  tempest^  calls  it  to  repose  1 

Who  vidted  that  deathbed  1    Who  can  tell 
Its  brief  sad  tale,  on  which  the  soul  might  dwell, 
And  leam  immortal  lessons  1    Who  beheld 
The  struggling  hope,  by  shame,  by  doubt  repell'd — 
The  agony  of  prayer — the  bursting  teais — 
The  dark  remembrances  of  guilty  years, 
Crowding  upon  the  spirit  in  their  might  1 
He,  through  the  storm  who  look'd,  and  there  was 
light  I 
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That  Boene  is  closed  ! — that  wild,  tumultuouB 
brofiflty 
With  all  its  panga  and  pasfdoiUy  is  at  rest  I 
He,  too,  is  fidlen,  the  mastei^power  of  strife. 
Who  woke  those  passions  to  delirious  life ; 
And  days,  prepared  a  brighter  course  to  run. 
Unfold  their  buoyant  pinions  to  the  sun  I 

It  is  a  glorious  hour  when  Spring  goes  forth 
0*er  the  bleak  mountains  of  the  shadowy  north. 
And  with  one  radiant  glance,  one  magic  breath. 
Wakes  all  things  loTely  from  the  sleep  of  death ; 
While  the  glad  Toices  of  a  thousand  streams, 
Bursting  their  bondage,  triumph  in  her  beams  I 

But  Peace  hath  nobler  changes  t  0*er  the  mind. 
The  warm  and  living  spirit  of  mankind. 
Her  influence  breatheei,  and  bids  the  blighted  heart, 
To  life  and  hope  from  desolation  start ! 
She  with  a  look  dissolves  the  captive's  chain. 
Peopling  with  beauty  widoVd  homes  again ; 
Around  the  mother,  in  her  dosing  yean, 
Qathering  her  sons  once  more,  and  from  the  tears 
Of  the  dim  past  but  winning  purer  light. 
To  make  the  present  more  serenely  bright. 

Nor  rests  that  influence  here.    From  clime  to 

clime. 
In  silence  gliding  with  the  stream  of  time. 
Still  doth  it  spread,  borne  onwards,  as  a  breeze 
With  healing  on  its  wings,  o*er  isles  and  seas. 
And  as  Heaven's  breath  call'd  forth,  with  genial 

power, 
IVom  the  diy  wand  the  almond's  living  flower. 
So  doth  its  deep-felt  charm  in  secret  move 
The  coldest  heart  to  gentle  deeds  of  Ioto  ; 
While  round  its  pathway  nature  softly  glows, 
And  the  wide  desert  bloBsoms  as  the  rose. 

Tes  I  let  the  waste  lift  up  the  exulting  voice  I 
Let  the  £Gu>echoing  solitude  rejoice  ! 
And  thou,  lone  moor  1  where  no  blithe  reaper's 

■ong 
E'er  lightly  sped  the  summer  hours  along, 
Bid  thy  wild  riven,  from  each  mountain-source 
Rushing  in  joy,  make  music  on  their  course  ! 
Thou,  whose  sole  records  of  existence  mark 
The  scene  of  barbarous  rites  in  ages  dark. 
And  of  some  nameless  combat ;  hope's  bright  eye 
Beams  o'er  thee  in  the  light  of  prophecy  ! 
Yet  shalt  thou  smile,  by  busy  culture  drest. 
And  the  rich  harvest  wave  upon  thy  breast ! 
Tet  shall  thy  cottage  smoke,  at  dewy  mom, 
Rise  in  blue  wreaths  above  the  flowering  thorn, 


And,  midst  thy  hamlet  Bhadea,theemboeom'd  spire 
Catch  from  deep-kindling  heavens  their  earliest 
fire. 

Thee,  too,  that  hour  shall  bless,  the  balmy  close 
Of  labour's  day,  the  herald  of  repose. 
Which  gathen  hearts  in  peace ;  while  social  mirth 
Basks  in  the  blaze  of  each  free  village  hearth ; 
While  peasanVsongs  are  on  the  joyous  gales. 
And  merry  England's  Tcnce  floats  up  from  all  her 

vales. 
Yet  are  there  sweeter  sounds;  and  thou  shalt  hear 
Such  as  to  Heaven's  inunortal  host  are  dear. 
Oh  1  if  there  still  be  melody  on  earth 
Worthy  the  sacred  bowen  where  man  drew  birth, 
When  angel-steps  their  paths  r^oicing  trode. 
And  the  air  trembled  with  the  breath  of  Qod ; 
It  lives  in  those  soft  accentSi,  to  the  sky^ 
Borne  fh>m  the  lips  of  stainless  infincy,  [sprung, 
When  holy  strains,  from  life's  pure  fount  which 
Breathed  with  deep  reverence,  filter  on  his  tongue. 

And  such  shall  be  fAy  music,  when  the  cells, 
Where  Guilt,  the  child  of  hopeless  Misery,  dwells, 
(And,  to  wild  strength  by  desperation  wrou^t, 
In  silence  broods  o'er  many  a  fearful  thought,) 
Resound  to  pity's  voice ;  and  childhood  thence, 
Ere  the  cold  blight  hath  reach'd  its  innocence. 
Ere  that  soft  rose-bloom  of  the  soul  be  flcd« 
Which  vice  but  breathes  on  and  its  hues  are  dead. 
Shall  at  the  call  press  forward,  to  be  made 
A  glorious  offering,  meet  for  Him  who  said, 
"Mercy,  not  sacrifice  I"  and,  when  of  old 
Clouds  of  rich  incense  firom  his  altan  roll'd, 
Dispersed  the  smoke  of  perfumes,  and  laid  bare 
The  heart's  deep  folds,  to  read  its  homage  there  \ 

When  some  crown'd  conqueror,  o'er  a  trampled 
world 
His  banner,  shadowing  nations,  hath  unfurl'd, 
And,  like  those  visitations  which  deform 
Nature  for  oenturieei,  hath  made  the  storm 
His  pathway  to  dominion's  lonely  sphere. 
Silence  behind — before  him,  flight  and  fear ! 
When  kingdoms  rock  beneath  his  rushing  wheels. 
Till  each  &ir  isle  the  mighty  impulse  feels. 
And  earth  is  moulded  but  by  one  proud  will. 
And  sceptred  realms  wear  fetters,  and  are  still ; 
Shall  the  free  soul  of  song  bow  down  to  pay. 
The  earthquake  homage  on  its  baleful  wayl 


>  In  aniialon  to  a  plan  for  the  eraetion  of  a  gnat  nataoiuil 
•efaooI-bouM  on  Dvtmoor,  wbtrt  It  wai  propoaed  to  eductli 
tho  childran  of  convietft. 
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The  embodied  hideousnefls  of  crime  doth  seem 
Before  me  glaring  out    Why,  I  saw  thee. 
Thy  foot  upon  an  aged  warrior^s  breast. 
Trampling  out  nature's  last  convulsiTe  heaTings. 
And  thou,  thy  sword — 0  Tsliant  chief ! — \b  yet 
Bed  from,  the  noble  stroke  which  pierced  at  once 
A  mother  and  the  babe,  whose  little  life 
Was  from  her  bosom  drawn  ! — ^Inmiortal  deeds 
For  bards  to  hymn  t 

OttL  (atide.)  I  look  upon  his  mien. 
And  waver.    Can  it  be  1    My  boyish  heart 
Deem'dhim  so  noble  once !    Away,  weak  thoughts ! 
Why  should  I  shrink,  as  if  the  guilt  were  mine, 
From  his  proud  glance  1 

Pro.  0  thou  dissembler !  thou. 
So  skill'd  to  clothe  with  Tirtue's  generous  flush 
The  hollow  cheek  of  cold  hypocrisy. 
That,  with  thy  guilt  made  manifest^  I  can  scarce 
Believe  thee  guilty ! — look  on  me,  and  say 
Whose  was  the  secret  warning  voice,  that  saved 
De  Coud  with  his  bands^  to  join  our  foes, 
And  forge  new  fetten  for  th'  indignant  land  ? 
Whose  was  this  treachery  t        [Showt  him  papers. 

Who  hath  promised  here 
(Beilike  to  appease  the  mante  of  the  dead) 
At  midnight  to  unfold  Pkdermo's  gates. 
And  welcome  in  the  foot    Who  hath  done  this. 
But  thou — a  tyrant's  Mend  ? 

lUdm,  Who  hath  done  this  ? 
Father  t — if  I  may  call  thee  by  that  name — 
Look,  with  thy  piercing  eye,  on  those  whose  smiles 
Were  masks  that  hid  their  daggers.    7%ere,  per- 

chance. 
May  luik  what  loves  not  light  too  strong.  For  me, 
I  know  but  this — ^there  needs  no  deep  research 
To  prove  the  truth  thatmurderersmaybe  traitorR, 
Even  to  each  other. 

Pro.  {to  MosTALBA.)  His  unaltering  cheek 
Still  vividly  doth  hold  its  natural  hue. 
And  his  ^e  quails  not  I    Is  this  innocence  ? 

Mon.  No! 'tis  th'xmshrinkinghardihood  of  crime. 
— ^Thou  beai^st  a  gallant  mien.    But  where  is  she 
Whom  thou  hast  bartered  ftme  and  life  to  save. 
The  fiur  Provencal  maid  1    What  I  knoVst  thou 

not 
That  this  alone  were  guilt,  to  death  allied  1 
Was 't  not  our  law  that  he  who  spared  a  foe 
(And  18  she  not  of  that  detested  race?) 
Should  thenceforth  be  amongst  us  cu  a  foe  1 
— Where  hast  thou  borne  her?  speak  ! 

Bairn.  That  Heaven,  whose  eye 
Bums  up  thy  soul  with  its  far-searching  glance, 
Is  with  her :  she  is  safe. 

Pro,  And  by  that  word 


Thy  doom  is seal'd.    Oh,  God!  thatlhad^ed 
Before  this  bitter  hour,  in  the  full  strength 
And  glory  of  my  heart ! 

Ck>V8TAN0E  enten,  and  rushes  to  Raimond. 

Con.  Oh  I  art  thou  foundl  [th^/ 

— But  yet,  to  find  thee  thus  !   Chains,  chains  for 
My  brave,  my  noble  love  !   Off  with  these  bonds; 
Let  him  be  free  as  air :  for  I  am  come 
To  be  your  victim  now. 

JZotm.  Death  has  no  pang 
More  keen  than  this.  Oh !  wherefore  art  thou  here  1 
I  could  have  died  so  calmly,  deeming  thee 
Saved,  and  at  peace. 

Con.  At  peace  I — ^And  thou  hast  thought 
Thus  poorly  of  my  love  !    But  woman's  breast 
Hath  strength  to  suffer  too.    Thy  &ther  sits 
On  this  tribunal ;  Raimond,  which  is  he  1    [heart 

Maim.  My  father !  who  hath  lull'd  thy  gentle 
With  that  fiilse  hope  t    Beloved !  gase  around — 
See  if  thine  eye  can  trace  a  father's  soul 
In  the  dark  looks  bent  on  us. 

[CoNBiAVOBf  after  ean^etUy  exasnkmg  the  eown- 
tencmees  of  the  Judges,  fdUs  at  the  feet  of 
Pbocida. 

Con.  Thou  art  he ! 
Nay,  tun  thou  not  away  !  for  I  beheld 
Thy  proud  lip  quiver,  and  a  watery  mist 
Pass  o'er  thy  troubled  eye ;  and  then  I  knew 
Thou  wert  his  fiither  1  Spare  him  !  take  my  life  ! 
In  truth,  a  worthless  sacrifice  for  his. 
But  yet  mine  alL    Oh  !  A«  hath  still  to  run 
A  long  bright  race  of  glory. 

Raim.  Constance,  peace  ! 
I  look  upon  thee,  and  my  fiiiling  heart 
Is  as  a  broken  reed. 

Con.  (sUa  addressing  Pbocida.)  Oh,  yet  relent  1 
If  'twas  his  crime  to  rescue  me — ^behold 
I  come  to  be  the  atonement  I    Let  him  live 
To  crown  thine  age  with  honour.    In  thy  heart 
There's  a  deep  oonfliot ;  but  great  Nature  pleads 
With  an  o'ermastering  voice,  and  thou  wilt  yield? 
—Thou  art  his  fiither  ! 

Pro,s(after  a  pause.)  Maiden,  thou'rt  deooived  i 
I  am  as  calm  as  that  dead  pause  of  nature 
Ere  the  fixll  thunder  bursts.    A  judge  is  not 
Fatheivor  friend.    Who  calls  this  man  my  son  ? 
— My^  ^n  I    Ay  !     thus   his   mother   proudly 

smiled — 
But  she  was  noble  I    Traitors  stand  alone, 
Loosed  from  all  ties.    Why  should  I  trifle  thus  ? 
— Bear  her  away  ! 

Raim.  (starting forward.)  And  whither? 
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Mon,  Unto  death.  [perish'dt 

Why  should  she  live^  when  all  her  laoe  have 

Con,  {nnJdng  into  tht  ama  cf  Rauond.) 
Baimond,  fisffowell  1    Oh  !  when  thy  star  hath 

risen 
To  its  bright  noon^  foi^  not,  best  beloyed  I 
I  died  for  thee. 

Bairn,  High  Heayen  I  thoa  aee'st  these  thingSy 
And  yet  endureet  them  1    Shalt  thou  die  for  me^ 
Purest  and  loveliest  being  1 — ^but  our  fiite 
May  not  divide  us  long.    Her  cheek  is  cold — 
Her  deep  blue  eyes  are  dosed:  should  this  be 

death 
— If  thus,  there  yet  were  mercy  1    Eftther,  fiitherl 
Is  thy  heart  humant 

Pro,  Bear  her  henoe^  I  sayl 
Why  must  my  soul  be  tomi 

Ahselmo  tnUn  holding  a  Cfmafix, 

Ant,  Nowy  by  this  sign 
Of  heaven's  prevailing  love !  ye  shall  not  harm 
One  ringlet  of  her  head.    How  1  is  there  not 
Enough  of  blood  upon  your  burthen'd  souls  1 
Will  not  the  visions  of  your  midnight  oouch 
Be  wild  and  dark  enough,  but  ye  must  heap 
Crime  upon  crime  1    Be  ye  content :  your  dreams. 
Your  coundlB,  and  your  banquetingBj,  will  yet 
Be  haunted  by  the  voioe  which  doth  not  sleep, 
E'en  though  this  maid  be  spared !     Constancy 

look  up  1 
Thou  Shalt  not  die. 

Bmm,  Oh  1  death  e'en  now  hath  veil'd 
The  light  of  her  soft  beauty.    Wake  my  love  I 
Wake  at  my  voioe  I 

Pro,  Anselmo,  lead  her  henoe, 
And  let  her  live,  but  never  meet  my  sight 
—Begone  I  my  heart  will  burst 

Raim,  One  last  embrace  1 
— ^Again  life's  rose  is  opening  on  her  cheek ; 
Yet  must  we  part    So  love  is  crush'd  on  earth ! 
But  there  are  brighter  worlds ! — ^Farewell,  fare- 
well! 

[Ht  gi/va  her  to  the  care  o/ Abbelmo. 

Ckm,  {dowly  reeovenng,)  There  was  a  voice  which 
call'd  me.    Am  I  not 
A  spirit  freed  from  earthi    Have  I  not  paas'd 
The  bitterness  of  deathi 

Am.  Oh,  haste  away  1  [leased 

Coik  Yes  I  Raimond  calls  me.     He  too  is  re- 
fVom  his  cold  bondage.    We  are  free  at  last 
And  all  is  well    Away  I 

[She  itledoutlg  Ansblico. 

Rainu  The  pang  is  o'er. 
And  I  have  but  to  die. 


Mom,  Now,  PhKnds, 
Comes  thy  great  task.    Wake  !  summon  to  thine 

aid 
All  thy  deep  soul's  commanding  eneigiea ; 
For  thou — a  chief  among  us — must  pronounce 
The  sentence  of  thy  son.    It  rests  with  thee. 

Pro,  Ha  I  ha  J    Men's  hearts  should  be  of  softer 
mould 
Than  in  the  elder  time.    Fathers  could  doom 
Their  children  tkm  with  an  unfrltering  voice, 
And  we  must  tremble  thus  1    Is  it  not  said 
That  nature  grows  degenerate,  earth  being  now 
SoftiUofdays) 

Mon.  Rouse  up  thy  mighty  heart 

Pro,  Ay,  thou  say'st  ri^t    There  yet  sre  souls 
which  tower 
As  landmarks  to  mankind.   Well,  what's  the  task  f 
— ^There  is  a  man  to  be  condemn'd,  you  say  1 
Is  he  then  guilty  \ 

AU,  Thus  we  deem  of  him, 
With  one  accord. 

Pro,  And  hath  he  nau^^t  to  pleadY 

JKotsk  Nan^t  but  a  soul  unstain'd. 

Pro,  Why,  that  is  little. 
Stains  on  the  soul  are  but  as  oanacicnoe  deems 

them. 
And  conscience  may  be  seared.     Bat  for  this 

sentence! 
— ^Was  't  not  the  penalty  imposed  on  man. 
E'en  from  creation's  dawn,  that  he  must  die  t 
— ^Itwas:  thus  making  guilt  a  sacrifice 
Unto  eternal  justice ;  and  we  but 
Obey  heaven's  mandate  when  we  cast  dark  souls 
To  th'  elements  from  among  usb    Be  it  so  1 
Such  be  Aif  doom  1  Ihftvesaid.    Ay,nowmy  heart 
la  girt  with  adamant,  whose  cold  weight  doth  press 
Itsgaspingsdown.  Offl  let  me breathein  freedom! 
— ^Mountains  are  on  my  breast  1      [Hit  nakg  hadL 

Mon,  Quard^  bear  the  prisoner 
Back  to  his  dungeon. 

JZoMM.  Father  I  oh,  look  up; 
Thou  art  my  fitther  still  1 

Owl  (leamnff  the  tribwial,  tkro¥m  kimatff  en  Ae 
medk  qf  Raxmovd.)  Oh  I  Raimond,  Raimond  ! 
If  it  should  be  that  I  have  wronged  thee^  say 
Thou  dost  foigive  ma 

Raim,  Friend  of  my  young  day^ 
So  may  aU-pitying  heaven  I 

[RAnioin>i$ledomL 

Pro,  Whose  voice  was  that  1 
Where  is  he  t— gone  1    Now  I  may  breathe  once 

more 
In  the  free  air  of  heaven.    Let  us  away. 

[Espmnt 
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ACT  V. 


SonniL—- ii 


Raimokd  ikqting.    Pbocida  enten. 


Pro.  (gatmg  upon  him  earnettif,)  Can  he 
Then  deep  t  Th'  oTenhadowingnigfathath  wiapt 
Eoiih  at  her  steted  houn ;  the  stan  haye  set 
Their  boniing  watch ;  and  all  things  hold  their 

oonrae 
OfwakefnlnenandroBt;  yet  halh  not  deep 
Sat  on  mine  ^dida  ance— bnt  this  KvallB  not  I 
AndthnaiUdumberal  ''Why^thismiendothaeem 
As  if  Ha  aoul  were  but  one  loftj  thoii^t 
Of  an  immortal  destiny  1" — ^hia  brow 
la  calm  as  waves  whereon  the  midnic^t  heavens 
Are  imaged  silently.    Wake^  Baimond  I  wake  t 
Thy  rest  is  deep. 

JSoAi.  IttarHngvp,)  Myfttherl  Wherefoiehere! 
I  sm  prepared  to  die,  yet  woold  I  not 
SUl  l^  CAy  hand. 

Pro.  Twaa  not  for  ikit  I  came. 

Bam,  Then  wherefore?  and  upon  thy  lofty  brow 
Why  bums  the  troubled  flush  t 

Pro.  Perehanoe  *tiB  shame. 
Tei^  it  may  well  be  shame  I— liar  I  hare  striven 
With  nature's  feebleness,  and  been  o'erpowei^d. 
— ^Howe'er  it  be^  'tis  not  for  tkee  to  gase, 
Noting  it  thus.    Bias^  let  me  loose  thy  diaina 
Arisen  and  follow  me;  but  let  thy  step 
Edl  without  sound  on  earth :  I  have  prepared 
The  means  for  thyesospe. 

JUdm.  Wfaatl  fAo«  /  the  anstere. 
The  inflexible  Ftockkl  bast  tiba  done  thi% 
Deeming  me  guilty  stiU  I 

Pro,  Upbrddmenotl 
It  is  even  sa    There  have  been  noUer  deeds 
By  Roman  fiithers  done^ — but  I  sm  wesk. 
Therefore,  sgain  I  ssy,  srise  1  and  haste, 
For  the  night  wanes.    Thy  fbgitive  course  most  be 
To  realms  beyond  the  deep;  ao  let  us  part 
In  aileno^  and  for  ever. 

JUiim.  LetMnfly 
Who  holds  no  deep  si^lum  in  his  breast 
Wherein  to  shdter  from  the  sooflb  of  men ; 
— ^I  can  sleep  cslmly  here. 

Pro.  Art  thoa  in  love 
With  death  and  in&my,  that  so  thy  choice 
Is  made,  lost  boy  I  when  freedom  oourts  thy  grasp? 

JUiim.  Father  I  to  set  th'  irrevocable  sed 
Upon  that  diame  wherewith  ye  have  bnmded  me. 
There  needs  but  flic^t    What  should  I  bear  from 

this. 
My  native  land  T— A  blighted  name,  to  rise 


And  part  ni^  with  its  dark  remembranoes, 
For  ever  from  the  sunshine  t    O'er  my  soul 
Bright  shadowings  of  a  nobler  destiny 
Float  in  dim  beauty  throuj^  the  gloom ;  but  hers 
On  esrth,  my  hopes  are  doaed. 

Pro.  Thfg  hopes  are  dosed ! 
And  what  were  they  to  mine  t— Thou  wilt  net  fly  f 
Why,  let  sll  traitors  flock  to  thee^  snd  lasm 
How  proudly  guilt  csa  tslk  t    Let  fothers  rear 
Their  oflbpring  henceforth,  aa  the  free  wild  birdi 
Foster  their  young :  when  these  can  mount  alone. 
Dissolving  nature's  bondi^  why  should  it  not 
Be  so  with  usi 

Bairn.  0  &ther  I  now  I  fod 
What  high  prerogativea  bdong  tp  Death. 
He  hath  a  deep  tJiou^^  voiodeas  doquence^ 
To  which  I  leave  my  cause.    "  BQs  solemn  veil 
Doth  with  mysterious  beauty  dothe  our  virtues, 
And  in  its  vast  oblivious  fokls^  for  ever 
Give  didter  to  our  ftnlts."    When  I  am  gone^ 
The  mists  of  passion  whidi  have  dimm'd  my  name 
Will  mdt  like  day-drsams ;  snd  my  memory  then 
Will  be-Hiot  what  it  should  have  been— for  I 
Must  peas  without  my  frme — but  yet  unstsin'd 
As  a  dear  morning  dewdrop.    Ohl  the  grave 
Hath  lighta  inviolate  aa  a  sanetuaiy's^ 
And  they  dionld  be  my  own  I 

Pro.  Now,  by  just  Heaven, 
I  will  not  thus  be  tortured !— Were  my  heart 
But  of  thy  guilt  or  innocence  assured, 
loouldbecshnsgain.    "Bnt  in  this  wild 
Suspense — this  conflict  and  vidssitnde 

Of  opposite  fodings  snd  convictions ^What ! 

Hiath  it  been  mine  to  temper  and  to  bend 
An  spirits  to  my  purpose  Y  have  I  ndsed 
¥^th  a  severe  snd  paanionlenn  eneigy. 
From  the  dread  mingling  of  their  dementa. 
Storms  which  have  lock'd  the  earth ) — and  diall 

I  now 
Thus  fluctuate  as  a  fedile  reed,  the  seem 
And  plaything  of  the  winds  1**    Look  on  ma^  boy  I 
Quilt  never  dsred  to  meet  these  ^es,  and  keep 
Itaheartfa  dark  secret  dose.— O  pitying  Heaven  I 
Spesk  to  my  soul  with  some  diead  orade. 
And  ten  me  whidi  ia  truth. 

Baim.  IwiU  not  plead. 
I  win  not  caU  th*  Omnipotent  to  attest 
Myinnooenoe.  No,  fother  t  in  thy  heart 
I  know  my  birthright  ahaU  be  Boon  rastorad ; 
Therefore  I  look  to  death,  and  bid  thee  speed 
The  greet  absolver. 

jProu  0  my  son  I  my  son  I 
We  win  not  part  in  wrath  I    The  sternest  hearts, 
l^thin  their  proud  snd  guarded 
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Hide  Bomething  stiU,  round  which  their  tendrils 

cling 
With  a  dose  grasp,  unknown  to  those  who  dress 
Their  love  in  smiles.    And  sach  wert  thou  to  me ! 
The  all  which  taught  me  that  my  soul  was  cast 
In  nature's  mould.    And  I  must  now  hold  on 
My  desolate  course  alone  1    Why,  be  it  thus ! 
He  that  doth  guide  a  nation's  star,  should  dwell 
High  o'er  the  clouds,  in  regal  solitude. 
Sufficient  to  himselfl 

Maim.  Yet^  on  the  summit^ 
When  with  her  bright  wings  gloiy  shadows  thee, 
Foiget  not  him  who  coldly  sleeps  beneath, 
Yet  mig^t  have  soar*d  as  high  I 

Pro.  No,  fear  thou  not  I 
Thoult  be  remembered  long^    The  canker-worm 
0^  th'  heart  is  ne'er  forgotten. 

JUdm.  "Ohl  notthua— 
I  would  not  thm  be  thought  of 

Pro.  Let  me  deem 
Again  that  thou  art  base  I — for  thy  bright  looks^ 
Thy  ^orious  mien  of  fearlesBness  and  truth. 
Then  would  not  haunt  me  as  the  avenging  powers 
Followed  the  parricide.    ^BieweSl,  fiuewell  1 
I  haye  no  tears.    Oh  I  thus  thy  mother  looked. 
When,  with  a  sad,  yet  half-triumphant  smile. 
All  radiant  with  deep  meaning;  from  her  deathbed 
She  gave  thee  to  my  arms. 

Eaim.  Now  death  has  lost 
His  stingy  since  thou  believ'st  me  innocent ! 

Pro.  (wildly.)  7%eM  innocent  t — ^Am  I  thy  mur- 
derer, then  1 
Away  1  I  tell  thee  thou  hast  made  my  name 
A  scorn  to  men  I    No  1  I  will  not  forgive  thee; 
A  traitor  f    What  t  the  blood  of  Prodda 
Filling  a  traitor's  veins)    Let  the  earth  drink  it 
l%ou  wouldst  receive  our  foes  1 — ^but  they  shall 

meet 
From  thy  perfidious  lips  a  welcome,  cold 
As  death  can  make  it.    Qo,  prepare  thy  soul  1 

Ram.  Father  1  yet  hear  me  1 

Pro.  No  t  thou'rt  skill'd  to  make 
E'en  shame  look  fear.    Why  should  I  linger  thusi 

[Going  to  leave  the  prUon,  he  tfume  back  for 
a  tncwent. 

If  there  be  aught — ^if  aught— forwhich  thouneed'st 
Forgiveness— not  of  me,  but  that  dread  Power 
From  whom  no  heart  is  veil'd — delay  thou  not 
Thy  prayer, — ^time  hurries  on. 

JZatia.  I  am  prepared. 

Pro.  Tis  well  [SxU  Pbooida. 

lUUm.  Men  talk  of  torture  I — Can  th^  wreak 
Upon  the  sensitive  and  shrinking  frame, 


Half  the  mind  bears — and  livesl    My  qnrit  feels 
Bewildei'd;  on  its  powers  this  twilight  gloom 
Hangs  like  a  weight  of  earth. — ^It  should  be  mom ; 
Why,  then,  perchance,  a  beam  of  heaven's  bright 

sun 
Hath  pierced,  ere  now,  the  grating  of  my  dungeon. 
Telling  of  hope  and  merc^  ! 

[SxU  mio  am  umer  eelL 


SoEKM  IL—A  Street  of  Palermo. 
Many  Citixene  aetemlied. 

lit  OU.  The  morning  breaks;  his  time  is  almost 
come: 
Wm  he  be  led  this  way  Y 

2dOU.  Ay,so 'tis  said 
To  die  before  that  gate  through  whidi  he  purposed 
The  fi>e  should  enter  in  t 

M  Ctt.  TVas  a  vile  plot  I 
And  yet  I  would  my  hands  were  pure  as  his 
From  the  deep  stain  of  blood.     Didst  hear  the 

sounds 
r  the  air  last  ni£^t  I 

2d  OU.  Since  the  greet  woik  of  slan^ter. 
Who  hath  not  heard  them  duly  at  those  hours 
Whidi  should  be  silent  t 

ZdOU.  Oh  I  the  fearful  mingling, 
The  terrible  mimicry  of  human  voices^ 
In  every  sound,  whidi  to  the  heart  doth  speak 
Of  woe  and  death. 

2d  OU.  Ay,  there  was  woman's  dirill 
And  piercing  ciy ;  and  the  low  feeble  wail 
Of  dying  infimts ;  and  the  half-euppress'd 
Deep  groan  of  man  in  his  last  agonies  t 
And,  now  and  then,  there  swell'd  upon  the  brecase 
Strange,  savage  bursts  of  laughter,  wilder  &r 
Than  all  the  rest 

let  OU.  Of  our  own  fete,  perdianoe, 
These  awftd  midnight  wailings  may  be  deem'd 
An  ominous  prophecy.    Should  F^nnoe  regain 
Her  power  among  us,  doubt  not,  we  shall  have 
Stem  reckoners  to  account  with. — Hark  f 

[l%e  mnmd  qf  trumpets  heard  at  a  distance. 

2dOU.  Twas  but 
A  rushing  of  the  breese. 

8d  OU.  E'en  now,  'tis  said. 
The  hostile  bands  approach. 

[The  iownd  it  heard  graduaUy  drawing  nearer. 

2dOU.  Again  I  that  sound 
Was  no  illusion.    Nearer  yet  it  swells — 
They  come,  they  come  f 
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Vbocida  enien. 

Pro,  The  foe  is  at  your  gatee ; 
But  heartB  and  haodsprepued  ahall  meethiB  onset 
Why  are  ye  loitering  here  1 

OU,  My  lord,  we  came— 

Pro.  Think  ye  I  know  not  wherefore  1 — 'twaa 
to  Bee 
A  feUow-being  die  1    Ay,  'tis  a  sight 
Man  loTee  to  look  on;  and  the  tenderest  hearts 
Recoil,  and  yet  withdraw  not  fix>m  the  scene. 
For  thda  ye  came.    What  I  is  our  nature  fierce. 
Or  is  there  that  in  mortal  agony 
From  which  the  soul,  exulting  in  its  strength. 
Doth  learn  immortal  lessons  1    Hence,  and  arm ! 
Ere  the  ni^^t-dews  desoend,  ye  will  have  seen 
Enough  of  death — for  this  must  be  a  day 
Oftaftttlel    Tis  the  hour  which  troubled  souls 
Delight  in,  for  its  rushing  storms  are  wings 
Which  bear  them  up  I    Arm  I  arm  1  'tis  for  your 

homes, 
And  all  that  lends  them  loTelinees — ^Away  I 


ScRNS  III. — Prison  of  Raimond. 
RAiMoin),  Anbelmo. 

Bairn.  And  Constance  then  is  safe !    Heaven 
bless  thee,  father  1 
Qood  angels  bear  such  comfort. 

Ana.  I  have  found 
A  safe  asylum  for  thine  honoui'd  love, 
Where  she  may  dwell  untQ  serener  days, 
With  Saint  Rosalia's  gentlest  daughters— those 
Whose  hallow'd  o£Elce  is  to  tend  the  bed 
Of  pain  and  death,  and  soothe  the  parting  soul 
With  their  soft  hymns :  and  therefore  are  they 

caU'd 
"Sisters  of  Mercy." 

Baim.  Oh  !  that  name,  my  Constance  I 
Befits  thee  well.    E'en  in  our  happiest  days, 
There  was  a  depth  of  tender  pensiyeness 
Far  in  thine  eyes*  dark  azure,  speaking  ever 
Of  pity  and  mild  grie£    Is  she  at  peace  t 

Am.  Alas  1  what  should  I  say  1 

Maim.  Why  did  I  ask. 
Knowing  the  deep  and  full  derotedness 
Of  her  young  heart's  affeotionsl    Oh!  the  thought 
Of  my  untimely  fiite  wiU  haunt  her  dreams, 
Which  should  have  been  so  tranquil ! — and  her 

soul. 
Whose  strength  was  but  the  lofty  gift  of  love. 
Even  unto  death  will  sicken. 


An$.  Allthatfiiith 
Can  yield  of  comfort,  shall  assuage  her  woes ; 
And  still,  whate'er  betide,  the  lig^t  of  heaven 
Rests  on  her  gentle  heart    But  thou,  my  son ! 
Is  thy  young  spirit  mastered,  and  prepared 
For  nature's  fearful  and  mysterious  change  ^ 

Bairn.  Ay,  fiither  I  of  my  brief  remaining  task 
The  least  part  is  to  die  I    And  yet  the  cup 
Of  life  still  manUed  brighUy  to  my  lips,      [name 
Crown'd  with  that  spariding  bubble,  whose  proud 
Is— glory !    Oh  t  my  soul,  fh>m  boyhood's  mora. 
Hath  nursed  such  mighty  dreams  1    It  was  my  hope 
To  leave  a  name,  whose  echo  firom  the  abyss 
Of  time  should  rise,  and  float  upon  the  winds 
Into  the  fiur  hereafter ;  there  to  be 
A  trumpetsound,  a  voice  from  the  deep  tomb. 
Murmuring — ^Awake  I — ^Arise  1    But  this  is  past  1 
Erewhile,  and  it  had  seem'd  enough  of  shame 
To  tieep  forgotten  in  the  dust ;  but  now — 
Oh,  Qod  I — the  undying  record  of  my  grave 
Will  be — ^Here  sleeps  atiaitor  I — One,  whose  crime^ 
Was — to  deem  brave  men  might  find  nobler 

weapons 
Than  the  cold  murderer^s  dagger ! 

Am.  Oh  !  my  son. 
Subdue  these  troubled  thoughts  I    Thou  wouldst 
not  change  [hang 

Thy  lot  for  theirs,  o'er  whose  daik  dreams  will 
The  avenging  shadows,  which  the  blood-stain'dsoul 
Both  conjure  from  the' dead  1 

Baim.  Thou'rt  right    I  would  not 
Tet  'tis  a  weary  task  to  school  the  heart. 
Ere  years  or  grie&  have  tamed  its  fiery  spirit 
Into  that  still  and  passive  fortitude,  {hour 

Which  is  but  learn'd  finom  suffering.  Would  the 
Tohush  these  passionate  throbbings  were  at  hand ! 

Am.  It  win  not  be  to-day.  Hast  thou  not  heard 
— ^But  no— the  rush,  the  trampling;  and  the  stir 
Of  this  great  dty,  arming  in  her  haste. 
Pierce  not  these  dungeon-depths.    The  foe  hath 

reach'd 
Our  gates,  and  all  Palermo's  youth,  and  all 
Her  warrior  men,  are  marshall'd,  and  gone  forth, 
In  that  high  hope  which  makes  realities^ 
To  the  red  field.    Thy  fiiiher  leads  them  on. 

Bairn,  (itarting  vp.)  They  are  gone  forth  f  my 
fiither  leads  them  on  t 
All — all  Palermo's  youth  I    No  I  one  is  left> 
Shut  out  from  glory's  race  I    They  are  gone  forth ! 
Ay,  now  the  soul  of  battle  is  abroad — 
It  burns  upon  the  air  I    The  joyous  winds 
Are  tossing  warrior-plumes,  the  proud  white  foam 
Of  battle's  roaring  billows  1    On  my  sight 
The  vision  bursts — it  maddens  t  'tis  the  flash. 
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The  Uc^tnixig-shock  of  lances,  and  the  doud 
Of  rashing  arrowB,  and  the  broad  fiiU  blaxe 
Of  hehneta  in  the  sun  1    The  Tory  steed 
With  his  m^estio  rider  glorying  shares 
The  houz^B  stem  joy,  and  wayes  his  floating  mane 
As  a  triumphant  banner  1    Such  things  are 
Even  now-— and  I  am  here  1 

Am.  Alas,  be  calm  1 
To  the  same  grave  ye  press, — ^thou  that  dost  pine 
Beneath  a  weight  of  chains  and  th^  that  rule 
The  fortunes  of  the  fight. 

Bam.  Ay  t  Tktm  canst  feel 
The  calm  thou  wouldst  impart ;  for  unto  thee 
An  men  alike,  the  warrior  and  the  slave. 
Seem,  as  thou  aa/st^  but  pilgrims^  preaong  on 
To  the  same  bourne.    Tet  call  it  not  the  same : 
Their  graves  who  &11  in  this  day^s  fight  will  be 
As  altars  to  their  oountiy,  visited 
By  fikthers  with  their  children,  bearing  wreaths^ 
And  chanting  hymns  in  honour  of  the  dead : 
Will  mine  be  such  1 

YmoBiA  nuAet  in  wUdly,  at  ifpunued. 

VU.  Anselmo !  art  thou  found ! 
Haste,  haste,  or  all  is  lost !    P^x^hanoe  thy  voice, 
Whereby  they  deem  beaven  speaks,  thy  lifted  cross^ 
And  prophet  mien,  may  stay  the  fugitivei^ 
Or  shame  them  bad:  to  die. 

Ana.  The  fugitives  I 
What  words  are  theset    The  sons  of  Sidly 
Fly  not  before  the  foe  1 

Vit  That  I  should  say 
It  is  too  true  I 

Aim.  And  thou — thou  bleedest^  lady ! 

VU.  Peace  1  heed  not  me  when  Sicily  is  lost ! 
I  stood  npon  the  waUs,  and  watdh'd  our  bands, 
Ac^  with  their  ancient  royal  banner  spread. 
Onward  they  march'd.    The  combat  was  begun. 
The  fiery  impulse  given,  and  valiant  men       [lo  I 
Had  seal'd  their  fireedom  with  th^  blood—when, 
That  fiilse  Alberti  led  his  recreant  vassals 
To  join  th'  invader's  host 

Maim.  His  country's  curse 
Best  on  the  slave  for  ever ! 

VU.  Then  distrust^ 
E*en  of  their  noble  leaders,  and  dismay. 
That  swift  contagion,  on  Palermo's  bands 
Came  like  a  deadly  blight  TheyfLedl— Ohshame! 
E*en  now  they  fly !    Ay,  through  the  o|ty  gates 
They  rush,  as  if  all  Etna's  burning  streama 
Pursued  their  wingdd  steps ! 

Baim,  Thou  hast  not  named 
Their  chief— Di  Proddfr— A«  doth  not  fly  t 

VU.  Ko !  like  a  kingly  lion  in  the  toils, 


Daring  the  hunters  yet,  he  proudly  strives : 
But  all  in  vain  I    The  &w  that  breast  the  stormy 
Wiih  Guide  and  MontaIbi^  by  his  side^ 
Fic^t  but  for  graves  upon  the  battle-field. 

Maim.  And!  Bm  hare/    Shall  there  be  power, 
OQodI 
In  the  roused  energies  of  fierce  despair. 
To  burst  my  heart — and  not  to  rend  my  ehainsf 
Oh,  for  one  moment  of  the  thunderbolt 
To  set  the  strong  man  fine  I  ['twere  a  deed 

ViL  ipfUr  gtuing  ftjpon  Am»  eomeitfy.)    Why, 
Worthy  the  fiune  and  blessing  of  all  time^ 
To  loose  thy  bonda^  thou  son  of  Procida  1 
Thou  art  no  traitor  t — fifom  thy  kindled  brow 
Looks  out  thy  lofty  soul  1   Arise  1  go  forth  I 
And  rouse  the  noUe  heart  of  Sidly 
Unto  high  deeds  again.    Ansehno,  haste ; 
Unbind  him  I    Let  my  spirit  still  prevail. 
Ere  I  depart — ^for  the  strong  hand  of  death 
Is  on  me  now.       {ShemmJahoAagaimtapSlair. 

Am.  Oh,  heaven  I  the  life-blood  streams 
Fast  from  thy  heart — ^thy  troubled  ^es  grow  dim. 
Who  hath  done  thisY 

ViL  Before  the  gates  I  stood, 
And  in  the  name  of  him,  the  loved  and  lost^ 
With  whom  I  soon  shall  be,  all  vainly  strove 
To  stay  the  shameful  flight.    Then  fi:om  the  foe. 
Fraught  with  my  summons  to  his  viewless  hom^ 
Came  the  fleet  shaft  which  pierced  me. 

AnB.  Yet^  oh  yet, 
It  may  not  be  too  lat&    Help,  help  1 

ViL  (to  Raimond.)  Away  1 
Bright  is  the  hour  which  brings  thee  liberty  ! 

AUmdantM  enUer. 

Haste,  be  those  fetters  riven  1    Unbar  the  gatee^ 
And  set  the  captive  free  1 
(The  AtkndanUa  turn  tohtaitaU)  Know  ye  not  A<r 
Who  should  have  worn  your  country's  diadem  t 
AU.  0  lady  !  we  obey. 

[They  take  o^Raimokd's  dbt«f.    He  iprimgf 
tip  exuUingly. 

Uttim.  Is  this  no  dreamt 
Mount,  eagle  1  thou  art  free  I    Shall  I  then  die 
Not  midst  the  mockery  of  inanltang  orowda. 
But  on  the  field  of  banners,  where  the  brave 
Are  striving  for  an  immortality  t 
It  is  e'en  sd!    Now  for  bright  aims  of  proo^ 
A  helm,  a  keen-edged  fidohion,  and  e'en  yet 
My  fiither  may  be  saved  ! 

ViL  Away,  be  strong  1 
And  let  thy  battle-word,  to  rule  the  storm. 
Be — Oonradin.  [Hit  ruthes  out. 
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Oh  !  fbr  one  hour  of  life. 
To  hear  thofc  name  blent  with  th'  exulting  about 
Of  victory  I    It  wQl  not  be  I    A  mightier  power 
Doth  Bummon  me  away. 

Ant,  To  purer  worlda 
Raise  thy  bust  thoughta  in  hope, 

F»C  Tea  I  iU  is  there, 
All  glorious  in  bis  beauty  I — Conradin  ! 
Death  parted  vu,  and  death  ahall  reunite  ! 
He  will  not  stay — ^it  ia  aQ  darkness  now ! 
Nig^t  gathers  o'er  my  spirit.  [She  Sia, 

Ami.  She  is  gone  I 
It  is  an  awflil  hour  which  stiUs  the  heart 
That  beat  so  proudly  once.  Have  mercy,  heaTdnl 

[Ht  hnedt  betide  her. 


SoiNB  l7.—£rf<9re  the  €faU$  qfPakmo. 

SicUioKufyvng  tumniUwmiiy  towardt  the  OcUet, 

Voieet,  {wiihtmL)  Montjoy!  MontjoyI  St  Denis 
for  Aigou  1 
ProTen9al8,  on  t 
SieiUant.  Fly,  fly,  or  all  is  lost  f 

Raimond  ofpean  in  the  gaiewaiy  armed,  and 
earrying  a  banner, 

Raim.  Back,  back,  I  eay  t  ye  men  of  Sicily  ! 
All  is  not  lost  I  Obt  shame!  A  few  bray e  hearts 
In  such  a  cause,  ere  now,  haye  set  their  breasts 
Against  the  rush  of  thousands,  and  sustained. 
And  made  the  shock  reooiL    Ay,  man,  free  man, 
Still  to  be  calTd  so,  hath  achieyed  such  deeds 
As  heayen  and  earth  haye  maryell*d  at;  and  souls, 
Whose  spark  yet  slumbers  with  the  days  to  come. 
Shall  bum  to  hear,  transmitting  brightly  thus 
Freedom  from  race  to  race  t    Back  !  or  prepare 
Amidst  your  hearths,  your  bowers,  your  yexy 

shrines. 
To  bleed  and  die  in  yain  I    Turn  !— ^follow  me ! 
*  Conradin,  Conradin  !" — for  Sicily 
His  spirit  fifi^ts  !    Remember  "Conradin  ! " 

[They  begin  to  rally  round  him. 
Ay,  this  is  well !— Now,  follow  me,  and  charge  I 


[The  Proven^  rwh  in,  but  are  r^pulted 
the  Sieiliant, — ExeunL 


SoBNX  Y.—Part  of  the  Field  of  BatOe. 

MoHTALBA  enUrt  wnmded,  and  tupported  by  Rai- 
itoiCD,  whotefaee  it  concealed  by  hit  hdmet, 

RaiffL  Here  rest  thee,  warrior. 


Mon,  Rest !  ay,  death  is  rest. 
And  such  will  soon  be  mine.    But,  thanks  to  tA«^ 
X  shall  not  die  a  captiye.    Biave  Sicilian  1 
These  lips  are  all  unused  to  soothing  words, 
Or  I  should  bless  the  yalour  which  hath  won. 
For  my  last  hour,  the  proud  free  solitude 
Wherewith  my  soul  would  gird  itselfl    Thy  namel 
Twill  be  no  music  to  thine  ear,  Montalba. 
it  thus! 

[ffe  l^  the  vitor  of  hit  helmet, 

Mon.  Raimond  di  Procida  I 

Maim.  Thou  hast  pursued  me  with  a  bitter  hate : 
But  &re  thee  well  1    Heayen's  peace  be  with  thy 

soul  1 
I  must  away.    One  glorious  effort  more. 
And  this  proud  field  is  won.         [Exit  Raimokd. 

Mon.  Am  I  thus  humbled  1 

How  my  heart  sinks  within  me  1    But  *tis  Death 
(And  he  can  tame  the  mightieet)  hath  subdued 
My  towering  nature  thus.    Yet  is  he  welcome  1 
That  youth — 'twas  in  his  pride  he  rescued  me  1 
I  was  his  deadliest  £9e,  and  thus  he  proved 
His  fearleas  scorn.    Ha  !  ha !  but  he  shall  fail 
To  melt  me  into  womanish  feebleness. 
There  I  still'baffle  him— the  grave  shall  seal 
My  lips  for  ever — mortal  shall  not  hear 
Montalba  mj— "forgive  /"  [ffe  diet. 


Scsra  TL—An4aher  part  of  the  Field. 

pBOdDA,  QuiDO,  and  other  SieiUant. 

Pro.  Thedayisours;  buthe,thebraveunknown, 
Who  tum'd  the  tide  of  battle — ^he  whose  path 
Was  victory — ^who  hath  seen  him  7 

Albebti  it  brought  in  ytcanded  and  fettered. 

AJh.  Procida  1 

Pro.  Be  silent,  traitor  I  Bear  him  from  my  aight» 
Unto  your  deepest  dungeons. 

AJh,  In  the  grave 
A  nearer  home  awaits  me.    Yet  one  word 
Ere  my  voice  fail — ^thy  son 

Pro.  Speak,  speak ! 

AJb,  Thy  son 
Knows  not  a  thought  of  goilt.   That  tndf  rous  plot 
Was  mine  alone.  [ffe  it  led  away. 

Pro,  Attest  it,  earth  and  heaven  t 
My  son  is  guiltless  f    Hear  it»  Sicily  I 
The  blood  of  Procida  is  noble  still  t 
My  son  1   He  lives,  he  lives  t  His  voice  shall  speak 
Forgiveness  to  his  sire !    His  name  shall  cast 
Its  brightness  o'er  my  soul  1 

Qui.  0  day  of  joy  I 
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The  brother  of  my  heart  is  worthj  still 
The  lofty  name  he  bean  I 

AxBMLMO  mien. 

Pro,  Anselmo,  welpome ! 
In  a  g^lad  hour  we  meet;  for  know,  my  eon 
bgoiltlesB. 

Ant.  AndTictotioQsl    B^  his  arm 
All  hath  been  necoed. 

Pro.  Howl — the  unknown 

AnM.  Waahe! 
Thy  noble  Raimond  I — by  V ittoria's  hand 
Fteed  from  his  bondage,  in  that  awM  hour 
When  all  was  flight  and  tenor. 

Pro,  Now  my  cap 
Of  joy  too  brig^y  mantles  I    Let  me  press 
My  wanjor  to  a  £ithei's  heart— and  die ; 
For  life  hath  naught  beyond.   Why  comea  he  noti 
Ansefano^  lead  me  to  my  valiant  boy  t 

Ant.  Temper  this  prood  deUc^t> 

Pro.  What  means  that  lookl 
HehathnotfiJlenY 

Ant.  HeliTes. 

Pro.  Away,  away  J 
Bid  the  wide  dty  with  trinmphal  pomp 
Fnepare  to  greet  her  victor.    Let  this  hour 
Atone  for  all  his  wrongs  I  [ExemU. 


ScERi  Vn. — Oardtn  of  a  OonivaU. 
Radcond  is  led  in  wonnded,  leaning  on  AUendamtt. 

Raim.  Bear  me  to  no  dull  couch,  but  let  me  die 
In  the  bri^t  ftce  of  nature  1    Lift  my  helm. 
That  I  may  look  on  heaven. 

IttAU.  (to  2d  Attendemi.)  Lay  him  to  rest 
On  this  green  sunny  bank,  and  I  will  call 
Some  holy  sister  to  his  aid ;  but  thou 
Return  unto  the  field,  for  high-bom  men 
There  need  the  peaasat's  aid.    [ExU  2d  Attendant. 

(To  Baim.)  Here  gentle  hands 

Shall  tend  thee,  warrior;  for,  in  these  retreats, 
Thep  dwell,  whose  tows  devote  them  to  the  care 
OfaDthatsuflbr.   Ma/st  thou  live  to  bleas  them ! 

[SxU  Itt  Attendant. 

BaUn.  Thus  have  I  wish'd  to  die !     Twas  a 
proud  strife ! 
My  feither  bleas'd  th'  unknown  who  rescued  him, 
(Bless'd  him,  alas,  because  unknown  t)  and  Guido, 
Beside  him  bravely  struggling  call'd  aloud, 
"Noble  Sicilian,  on  I**    Oh  I  had  they  deem'd 
Twas  I  who  led  that  rescue,  they  had  spum'd 
Mine  aid,  though  'twas  deliverance;  and  their  looks 
Had  fallen  like  blights  upon  me.    There  is  one. 
Whose  eye  ne*er  tum'd  on  mine  but  its  blue  light 


Grew  softer,  trembling  throuc^  the  dewy  mist 
Raised  by  deep  tendemeas  1    Oh,  mi^  the  soul. 
Set  in  that  cye^  ahine  on  me  ere  I  perish  1 
— ^I^t  not  her  voice  1 

ConCAHGB  eniert  tpeaUng  to  a  Nmn,  vko  tmmt 
into  another  path. 

Oon.  Gt,  happy  they,  kind  sister  t 
Whom  thus  ye  tend;  for  it  is  theirs  to  fiill 
Withbfsvemensideby  sidei,  when  the  rousedheart 
Beats  proudly  to  the  last  I    There  are  hig^  aools 
Whose  hope  was  such  a  death,  and  'tia  denied ! 

[She  ofprooAet  RADCOxn. 

Young  warrior,  is  there  aught Thorn  here,  my 

Raimond ! 
Thouhete — and  thus!    Oh  I  is  this  joy  or  woe  t 

Baim,  Joy,  be  it  joy  1  my  own,  my  bleaeed  love ! 
ETen  on  the  grave'a  dim  verge.    Tes !  it  if  joy ! 
My  Constance  1  victors  have  been  crown'd  ere  now. 
With  the  green  ahining  laurel,  when  their  brows 
Wore  death's  own  impress—and  it  mi^  be  thus 
E'en  yet»  with  me  1    They  freed  me^  when  the  foe 
Had  half  prevail'd,  and  I  have  proudly  eam*d. 
With  my  heart's  dearest  blood,  the  meed  to  die 
Within  thine  arms. 

Oon.  Oht  speak  not  thus— to  die ! 
These  wounds  may  yet  be  closed 

[She  oUemptt  to  bind  hit  wonndt. 
Look  on  me,  love  ! 
Why,  there  is  more  thsn  life  in  thy  glad  mien — 
Tis  fiill  of  hope  1  and  from  thy  kindled  eye 
Breaks  e'en  unwonted  light,  ^oee  ardent  ray 
Seems  bom  to  be  immortal ! 

ItaiwL  TiB  e'en  so  ! 
The  parting  soul  doth  gather  all  her  fires 
Around  her ;  all  her  glorious  hopee^  and  dreamsy 
And  burning  aspirations,  to  illume 
The  shadowy  dimness  of  the  untrodden  path 
Which  lies  before  her ;  and  encircled  thus. 
Awhile  she  sits  in  dying  eyes,  and  thence 
Sends  forth  her  bright  &rewelL   Thy  gentle  cares 
Are  vain,  and  yet  I  bless  them. 

Con,  Say  not  vain; 
The  dying  look  not  thus.    We  shall  not  part ! 

Raim.  I  have  seen  death  ere  now,  and  known 
him  wear 
Full  many  a  changefol  aspect 

Oon.  Oh  t  but  none 
Radiant  as  thine^  my  warrior !    Thou  wilt  live  I 
Look  round  thee  I  all  is  sunshine.    Is  not  this 
A  smiling  world  t 

Raim.  Ay,  gentlest  love !  a  world 
Of  joyous  beauty  and  magnificence, 
Almost  too  fidr  to  leave !    Tet  must  we  tame 
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Our  ardflnt  heurts  to  this !    Oh,  weep  thou  not  1 
There  ifl  no  home  for  liberty,  or  love, 
Beneath  these  festal  skiea  f    Be  not  deoeiTed ; 
My  way  lies  £u-  beyond  1    I  shall  be  soon 
That  yiewleas  thing,  which,  with  its  mortal  weeds 
Casting  off  meaner  passions,  yet^  we  trust, 
Forgets  not  how  to  lore  t 

dm.  And  must  this  bel 
Heaven,  thou  art  merciful ! — Oh !  bid  our  souls 
Depart  together  I 

JZmm.  Constance !  there  is  strength 
Within  thy  gentle  heart,  which  hath  been  proved 
Nobly,  for  me :  arouse  it  once  again  ! 
Thy  grief  unmans  me — and  I  fidn  would  meet 
That  which  approaches,  as  a  brave  man  yields 
With  proud  submismon  to  a  mightier  foe. 
— ^It  is  upon  me  now  I 

Coik.  I  will  be  calm. 
Let  thy  head  rest  upon  my  bosom,  Raimond, 
And  I  wUl  so  suppress  its  quick  deep  sobs. 
They  shall  but  rock  thee  to  thy  rest    There  is 
A  world  (ay,  let  us  seek  it !)  where  no  blight 
Falls  on  the  beautiful  rose  of  youth,  and  there 
I  shall  be  with  thee  soon  1 

Pbooida  cmd  Anselu  o  eiUer,    'Pbocwa,  on  $eeing 
Raihond,  tUuii  hade, 

AnM,  Lift  up  thy  head. 
Brave  youth,  exultingly  I  for  lo  !  thine  hour 
Of  glory  comes  !    Oh  I  doth  it  come  too  late  1 
E'en  now  the  fiEdse  Alberti  hath  confess'd 
That  guilty  plot,  for  which  thy  life  was  doom'd 
To  be  th'  atonement. 

Raim,  Tis  enough  !    Rejoice, 
Rejoice,  my  Constance  1  for  I  leave  a  name 
O'er  which  thou  ma/st  weep  proudly  I 

[He  »inh  bads. 
To  thy  breast 
Fold  me  yet  closer,  for  an  icy  dart 
Hath  touch'd  my  veins. 

Can,  And  must  thou  leave  me,  Raimond  1 
Alas  !  thine  eye  grows  dim — ^its  wandering  glance 
Is  fiill  of  dreams. 

Rttim,  Haste,  haste,  and  tell  my  fiither 
I  was  no  traitor  I 

Pro,  (rtMng  fonfford.)  To  thy  fiither's  heart 
Return,  forgiving  all  thy  wrongs — ^return  1 
Speak  to  me,  Raimond  ! — ^thou  wert  ever  kind. 
And  brave,  and  gentle  I    Say  that  all  the  past 
Shall  be  forgiven  1  That  word  from,  none  but  thee 
My  lips  e'er  ask'd. — Speak  to  me  once,  my  boy. 
My  pride,  my  hope  1    And  it  is  with  thee  thus  ? 
Look  on  me  yet  I — Oh  1  must  this  woe  be  borne? 

Raim,  Off  with  this  weightof  chains  1  itisnotmeet 
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For  a  crown*d  conqueror  1— Hark  !  the  trumpet's 
voice  1 

[A  mmitdoftinwmphami  mune  i*  heard  gra- 
dually approa^ing. 

Is't  not  a  thrilling  calll    What  drowsy  spell 
Benumbs  me  thus?— Henoe  !  I  am  free  agun  ! 
Now  swell  your  festal  strains — ^the  field  is  won  ! 
Sing  to  me  glorious  dreams.  [He  did. 

An$.  The  strife  is  past ; 
There  fled  a  noble  spirit  I 

Con,  Hush  1  he  sleeps — 
Disturb  him  not ! 

Am,  Alas  !  this  ia  no  sleep 
From  which  the  eye  doth  radiantly  undoee : 
Bow  down  thy  soul,  for  earthly  hope  is  o'er  1 

[The  fn/utic  eonimuee  approa^ing,    Quzuo 
entere  tptth  CfUUens  and  Soldien, 

ChU,  The  shrines  are  deck'd,  the  festive  torches 
blaze — 
Where  is  our  brave  deliverer  !    We  are  come 
To  crown  Pidermo's  victor  I 

Ana,  Te  come  too  late. 
The  voice  of  human  praise  doth  send  no  echo 
Into  the  world  of  spiritSi  [The  mutic  ceaaee. 

Pro,  {after  apauee.)  Is  this  dust 
I  look  on — ^Raimond  1  Tis  but  a  sleep  t — a  smile 
On  his  pale  cheek  sits  proudly.    Raimond,  wake  1 
Oh,  Qod  !  and  this  was  his  triumphant  day  ! 
My  son,  my  ii^ured  son  I 

Con,  (atarting.)  Art  thou  his  father  !  [eye, 

I  know  thee  now. — Hence  !  with  thy  dark  stem 
And  thy  cold  heart !  Thou  canst  not  wake  himnow ! 
Away  I  he  will  not  answer  but  to  me — 
For  none  like  me  hath  loved  him  1    He  is  mine  ! 
Te  shall  not  rend  him  from  me. 

Pro,  Oh  !  he  knew  [more  ! 

Thy  love,  poor  maid  !    Shrink  from  me  now  no 
He  knew  thy  heart — but  who  shall  tell  him  now 
The  depth,  th'  intenseness,  and  the  agony. 
Of  my  Buppress'd  affection  f    I  have  leam'd 
All  his  high  worth  in  time  to  deck  his  grave. 
Is  there  not  power  in  the  strong  spirif  s  woe 
To  force  an  answer  from  the  viewless  world 
Of  the  departed  t    Raimond  I — speak  \ — foigive  ! 
Raimond  1  my  victor,  my  deliverer  I  hear  I 
— ^Why,  what  a  world  is  this  1    Truth  ever  bunts 
On  the  dark  soul  too  late  :  and  glory  crowns 
Th'  unconscious  dead.    There  oomesan  hour  to 

break 
The  mightiest  hearts  1 — ^My  son  !  my  son !  is  this 
A  day  of  triumph  I    Ay,  for  thee  alone  I 

[ffe  throwi  himaeff  upon  the  body  of  RiDioino. 

Curtain  f alia. 
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AiraoTArioifa  on  thb  **  vbspcrb  or  palbrmo.*' 

**  The  Vetpert  of  Palermo  «&■  the  earliest  of  the  diamatle 
produetioni  of  oar  anthor.  The  period  in  which  the  scene  is 
laid,  is  soiBdently  known  from  the  title  of  the  plaj.  The 
whole  Is  ftall  of  life  and  action.  The  same  high  strain  of  moral 
proprieCj  mariis  this  piece  as  all  others  of  bar  writings.  The 
hero  is  an  enthnslast  for  gloiy,  for  liberty,  and  for  virtoe : 
and  on  his  courage,  his  forbearance,  the  integrity  of  his  love, 
making  the  firmness  of  his  patriotism  appear  doubtful,  rests 
ttie  interest  of  the  plot.  It  Is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  of 
Its  best  parts  have  already  found  their  way  into  an  excellent 
selection  of  pieces  for  schools,  and  thus  contribute  to  give 
lessons  (tf  morality  to  those  who  are  most  susceptible  of  the 
Interest  of  tragedy. 

'*  It  may  not  be  so  generally  remembered,  that  the  same 
historical  event  was  made  the  subject  of  a  French  tragedy, 
about  the  mme  tfane  that  the  English  one  was  written,  and 
by  a  poet  now  of  great  popularity  In  France.  We  hesitate 
not  to  give  the  preference  to  Mrs  Hemans,  for  invention  and 
Interest,  aooozate  delineation  of  character,  and  adherence  to 
probability.  Both  the  tragedies  are  written  in  a  style  of 
finished  elegancc'—PROFSsaoR  Norton  in  North  American 
Sev(ei9,2Sa7. 


It  was  In  1881,  as  mentioned  In  the  prefatory  note,  that 
Mrs  Hemans  eompoeed  The  Veepen  (^Palermo,  and  that  the 
BIS.  was  handed  ov^  to  the  BCanagIng  Committee  of  Covent 
Garden.  Two  yean  elapsed  befiwe  her  doubts  regarding  its 
flite  were  removed,  and  the  result  was  as  follows.  In  giving 
It  here,  let  the  reader  remember,  meanwhile,  that  we  are 
carried  forward,  for  the  space  of  time  mentioned,  beyond  the 
pale  oS  oar  literary  ehronotogy : — 

"  After  Innumerable  delays,  uncertainties,  and  anxieties,** 
writes  her  sister, "  the  fkte  of  the  tragedy,  so  long  in  abeyance, 
was  now  drawing  to  a  crisis.  Every  thing  connected  with  its  ap- 
proaching representation  was  calculated  to  raise  the  highest 
hopes  of  success.  ■  All  Is  goingon,'  writes  Mrs  Hemanson  the 
S7tii  November,  *  as  well  as  I  could  possibly  deairsi  Only  a 
short  tfane  will  yet  elapes  before  the  ordeal  is  over.  I  received 
A  message  yesterday  from  Mr  Kemble,  informtog  me  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  green  room  conclave  in  fiivour  of 
the  piece,  and  exhorting  me  to  "be  of  good  courage.** 
Murray  has  given  me  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  copyright 
of  the  **  tragedy,  drama,  poem,  oompoeltlon,  or  book,**  as  it 
is  called  in  tiie  articles  which  I  signed  yesterday.  The  ma- 
nagers made  exceptions  to  the  name  of  Procicfo— why  or  where- 
fore I  know  not ;  and  out  of  several  others  which  I  proposed  to 
them.  The  VeepereqfPalerwtohM  been  finally  chosen.' 

**  Under  theee  s^paiently  fiivoarable  auspicee,  the  piece 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  on  the  night  oS  December 
19, 1823,  the  principal  characters  being  taken  by  Mr  Young, 
Mr  C.  Kemble,  Mr  Tatee,  Mrs  Bartiey ,  and  Miss  F.  H.  KeUy. 
Two  days  had  to  dapee  before  the  news  of  its  reception  could 
reach  St  Asaph.  Not  only  Mn  Hemans'k  own  fiunfly,  but 
all  her  more  fanmedlaie  friends  and  neighboon,  were  wron^t 
up  to  a  pitch  of  Intense  expectation.  Tarious  newspapers 
vrere  ordered  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  tiie  post-office 
was  besieged  at  twdve  o'clock  at  night,  by  some  of  the  more 
lealooB  of  her  friends,  eager  to  be  the  first  herakis  of  the 
triumph  so  nndoubtingly  anticipated.  The  boys  had  worked 
themselves  up  into  an  uncontrollable  state  of  excitement,  and 
were  all  lying  awake  '  to  hear  about  mamma's  play ;'  and 
perhaps  her  bitterest  moment  of  mortiflcation  was,  when  she 
went  up  to  their  bedsidee,  which  she  nerved  herself  to  do  afaaost 
immediately,  to  announce  that  all  their  bright  visions  were 


dashed  to  the  ground,  and  that  the  perfonnanfle  had  ended 
in  aU  but  a  failure.  The  reports  In  the  newspapen  w«b« 
strangeliy  contradictoiy,  and.  In  some  Instanoes,  emceedlng^y 
Illiberal :  but  all  which  were  written  in  anything  like  an  un- 
biassed tone,  concurred  entirely  with  the  private  meeoantB^ 
not  merely  of  partial  friends,  but  of  perfectly  anpr^)odiced 
obeervers,  in  attributing  this  most  unexpected  result  to  tha 
Inefficient^  of  the  actress  who  personated  Constance,  and 
who  absolutely  ssemed  to  be  under  the  infiuoioe  of  soma 
inlktoating  speQ,  calling  down  hisses,  and  even  lao^^ter,  <m 
soenee  the  most  pathetic  and  aflfectlng,  and,  to  crown  aU, 
dying  gratuUeuiljt  at  the  ckMO  of  the  piece.  Tlie  aetliig  of 
Young  and  BLemble  in  the  two  Proeidl,  was  universal^  pso- 
nounoed  to  have  been  beyond  aO  praise,  and  thdr  aasttdned 
exertions  showed  a  determination  to  do  aU  possible  Jostioe  to 
the  author.  It  was  admitted  that,  at  the  foil  of  the  cnrtaln, 
applause  decidedly  predominated :  still  the  marks  of 
probation  were  too  strong  to  be  dfavegaided  by  thai 
who  inotmediatdy  decided  upon  withdrawing  the  piece,  till 
another  actress  shotild  have  fitted  btfself  to  undertake  the 
part  of  Constance,  when  they  ftilly  resolved  to  reproduce  It. 
Mrs  Hemans  herself  was  very  fsr  fhmi  wishing  thai  this  fresh 
experiment  should  be  made.  '  BIr  Kemble,*  willee  she  to  a 
friend, '  will  not  hear  of  TIbc  reqMrsbebig  driven  off  the  stages 
It  is  to  be  refffoduced  as  soon  as  Miss  Foote,  who  is  now  un- 
well, shall  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  learn  her  part ;  but 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  shrink,  after  the  fiery  ordeal  throng 
which  I  have  passed,  fh>m  such  another  trUL  Mr  Kemble 
attributes  thefoilure,  without  the  sUgfatest  hesitatkm,  to  what 
he  delicately  calls  "  a  suigularity  of  intonation  in  one  of  the 
actresses.**  I  have  also  heard  finm  Mr  Mlhnan,  Mr  J.  T. 
Coleridge,  and  several  others,  with  whom  there  Is  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster.* 

"  Few  would,  perhaps,  have  borne  so  unexpeded  a  levetee 
with  feelings  so  completely  untlnged  with  bitterness,  cr  with 
greater  readiness  to  turn  for  consolation  to  the  kindness  and 
sympathy  which  poured  in  upon  her  fh>m  every  sidei  It 
would  be  doing  her  injustice  to  withhold  her  letter  to  Mr 
Milman,  written  In  the  first  moments  of  disappofaitment. 

• 

'  Bnvwjjak,  Dm.  U,  US. 

"  *  Mt  drar  Sir,— It  is  difficult  to  part  with  the  hopes  of 
three  years,  without  some  painfbl  feelings ;  but  your  Idnd 
letter  has  been  of  more  service  to  me  than  I  can  attempt  to 
describe.  I  will  not  say  that  it  revives  my  hopes  of  suooses, 
because  I  think  it  better  tiiat  I  should  fix  my  mind  to  pre- 
vent those  hopes  from  gaining  any  ascendency ;  but  It  sets  la 
so  clear  a  light  the  causes  of  fSsflure,  that  my  disappointment 
has  been  greatly  softened  by  its  perusal.  The  many  friends 
fh>m  whom  I  have  heard  on  this  occasion,  express  but  one 
opinion.  As  to  Miss  Kelly's  aetfaig,  and  its  fatal  efltet  oa 
the  fortunes  of  the  piece,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  win 
be  impossible  to  counteract  the  unfovonrable  impression  iHaich 
this  must  have  produced,  and  I  almost  wish,  as  fsr  as  relates 
to  my  own  private  feelings,  thai  the  attempt  may  not  be 
madei  I  shall  not,  however,  Interiisre  In  any  way  on  the 
subject.  I  have  not  heard  from  Mr  Kemble;  but  I  have 
written  both  to  him  and  to  Mr  Young,  to  express  my  grate- 
ful sense  of  their  splendid  exertions  in  support  of  the  pieo& 
As  a  finnale,  I  cannot  help  feeling  rather  depressed  by  the 
extftme  severity  with  which  I  have  been  treated  la  the  morn- 
ing papers.  I  know  not  why  this  should  be,  for  I  am  sure 
I  shouM  not  have  attached  the  slightest  value  to  their  praise ; 
but  I  suppose  it  is  only  a  proper  chastisement  for  my  teme> 
rity— for  a  fiamale  who  shrinks  from  such  things  has  certainly 
no  business  to  write  tragedlee. 
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"  *  Vor  yow  Hippati  lad  aaUuiflt,  M  «■■  M  li«l  of  nj 
oAbvMtndi,  I  oumolbetoognliAilt  ooreua  IfTveoaiiidar 
any  tnometkm  of  nj  Ufe  oalbrtiuisU,  friildi  bai  givmi  n* 
tiM  priTlhtt  of  oUUng  70a  a  frleod,  aod  affltatdad  bm  Um 
iwoOsolimi  of  10  BnA  loii(*triid  Mndiw  Km 
ow,  mj  &m*  dr,  moit  flOthftiUy,  jour  obUgod 

"•F.H«i 


Ml 


■NotwtthtliDdiiig  flM  dtftmniiuttion  of  the  nuuugwB  a^i^ 
lo  bring  fonfud  3^  Vetpen,  a  tort  of  &tali^  •Mmod  to 

•Mmd  npoB  H,  and  Mmo  ftwh  (rtNlaelo  imi  ooothnBaOy  ariring 

to  pwfwt  tha  hielrlf  OrwirtMw  fcom  dhlilnlBgan  oilidoat 

lopffMMilailio  on  tbo  London  tUga,    Under  tbaat  otatimi- 

■taaoai,  Mr  Knoblo  at  longth  oonteMd  tbaft  ho  eonld  not 

looammend  the  nprodnetion  of  tho  plaoo ;  and  Jfn  Htnmna 

aoatdMMdin  tbo  docMon.  with  fiwH  nn  ^rWch  paiKoftK  rafyy 

Of  relkf  than  of  dimppolntment.    Sho  now  oaaMd  to  ipeak 

In  the  trannart  tcnm  of  Mr  K«nhla'tllb«aland  gwtimnanly 

oondiiet,  both  bdtato  and  aft«r  thomiaaranot  of  tho  ptooo,  and 

of  hk  •nrpaaring  oxortiona  at  tha  tfana  of  tta  lapraaaatation. 

**  It  was  with  no  man  dagrea  of  mxprin  that.  In  tha 
eonna  of  tha  foUowing  FabnAcy,  dia  laamad,  thioagh  tha 
naadiom  of  a  latlar  from  Mn  Joanna  BaflUa,^  that  tha 
tragadj  waa  ihottly  to  ba  rapraaantad  at  thaEdinborgh  tbaatra 
— Mn  Haoiy  Siddona  undartaking  tha  part  of  Conatanca. 
Ttaa  pfaqr  ^vaa  brongfat  out  on  tha  6th  of  April,  and  tha  fol- 
lowing partloalan  of  Ita  raeapHoo,  tmnamittad  bj  ona  of  tha 
nalooa  frlanda  iriio  had  baan  Inatnmiantal  In  thia  amnga- 
ment,  will  pioTa  how  wan  thair  kindlj  Intantiona  wara  ftiUUlad : 

**  *  Ttaa  tragedy  want  off  In  aa^  whiehazeaadadoarmoat 
■wgnlna  azpaetatlona,  and  waa  annoonoad  lor  repatltiou  on 
Wadnaaday,  amldat  thnndan  of  applaiii^  Iha  aetora  aaam 
to  haTB  dona  wondan,  andarafyona  ^ypaarad  to  itralnarafy 
narva,  aa  If  all  d^pandad  on  bla  own  azartlona.  Tandanhoff 
waa  tha  aldar,  and  Oalcraft  tha  yonngar  Frodd^  Tha  ftrat 
raoognitlon  batwaan  flUhar  and  ion,  was  actad  by  tham  to 
an£h  parfbeMon,  that  ona  of  tha  moat  haarty  and  mianimoaa 
ptandita  followad  that  avar 


1  Theogh  Xn  Hcnaaa  kad  new  iht  adnurtH*  ^  Mag  {Mnonany 
kBowB  lo  thtoglfttdai4«>0dkiiaiB4y,ibtMeailoBallBtH«haBa«of 
laucn  wUah,  flram  Ihii  ttma  ftirrara,  vat  top*  ap  bctwMs  than,  was 
ngMted  M  ona  of  Iha  moil  vataabto  ptMkgm  dM  poniwiJ*  It  wm 
always  ddlgliMU  lo  hn  when  iIm  «eidd  lot*  Um  flkamtar,  m  wmH  m 
admlw  tfw  fl— li»  of  a  — hfcraiad  arthar  j  aadaaw,  akialr.wMlton 
«  osamplo  tottar  fltl«d  to  eaB  torth  Um  wffllng  Mbato  of  THMraAioii, 
boiaiowvdillMw«BU»MdltopoMflH.  Ib  oMOf  tor  bMm  lo  Xn 
BiUIlto,  Mn  Honuou  thoaapolaglwd  Ibr  ladul|ta«  la  A  ilnfn  of  flgoCton, 


"  *  Erary  nappaaimnea  of  tha  gantia  Okmatuea  won  tha 
apactatoia  mon  and  mora.  Tha  aeana  in  tha  Jodgment-hall 
carriad  off  tha  andlanea  into  parfBctJIhiaion,  and  handkar- 
chiaA  wara  oot  In  araty  qoartar.  Mn  SIddonali  ■aarrWng 
tha  fitfaa  of  tha  Jodgaa,  which  dia  did  ba  a  wild  mannar,  aa  H 
to  find  Ralmond'k  fclher  waa  to  aava  Um,  waa  parfeet. 
Sha  flaw  nmnd  tha  etatJo— wont,  aa  if  dMractad,  oloaa  op  to 
Jndga  altar  jndga— paoaed  bafiora  Prodda,  and  fUI  ptoatnto 
at  bla  feet  Iha  afleet  waa  magical,  and  waa  **f"Kf*r'  by 
three  repeated  bmita  of  appknaa.' 

**  A  naafly  tomad  and  witty  apOogna,  entmiead,  though 
not  dadared.  to  bathe  prodnetlon  of  Sir  Walter  Baott, 
redtad  by  Mn  H.  Stddona.  Whan  daferanoa  toaAMofe' 
then  laid  daim  to,  load  buretaof  applaneaanaaed;  bat  whan 
ganarodty  to  a  tttanffer  waa  baqwken,  tha  hooaa  abeohttaty 
rang  with  hoana." 

** '  I  knaw  how  mnch  yoa  would  r^)oioa,'  wrote  Mn 
Hamanatoawann-haartedlHend,  'in  thataauaofmy  Bdin- 
bar^  trial;  it  baa.  Indeed,  bean  moat  gratuying,  and  I  think, 
amongat  the  pleaeantait  of  Iti  reeolti  I  may  reckon  a  lat&er 
from  Sir  Walter  Soott,  of  wMdi  H  haa  pat  ma  in  poiaeedoo. 
I  had  wrifcteo  to  thank  him  for  tha  Mndnaai  ha  had  diown 
wfthngard  totbeplay,  andbardtyoqiaetadananawar;  but 
it  cama,  and  you  woold  be  daWghtad  with  iti  frank  and  on- 
allbctad  UndUnaia  Ha  acknowladgee  tha  BfOogoB, "  ataflbd,'* 
aa  ha  aaye  It  waa,  "  with  pariah  jokea,  and  bad  pane ; "  and 
eonrtaottilyeayB,  thathiB  eoontry  folka  faaia  dona  mora  credit 
to  thamadvae  than  to  ma,  Iqr  thair  reoqitton  of  The  Vmpert,' 

**  To  another  onoompromiilng  diampioa  eha  wrote  :~-^  I 
moit  bag  yoa  win  **  bear  oar  fecoltlee  meddy : "  yoa  really 
aeam  to  be  rather  in  an  intoiicatad  atoto ;  and  If  wa  indulge 
oundvae  in  thIa  way,  I  amafraid  wa  afaall  faara  aomething  to 
aoberaei  Idaraeay Imoataipaetaomaahaiperitidimfrom 
Edinbar^  are  all  thie  la  orar ;  bat  any  thing  which  daeei  iia 
thanamaoferttlcifmlcan  bear.  I  b^ara  I  ooold  point  oot 
mora  fenlta  In  ne  Vetpert  mynlf  than  any  ona  haa  dona 
yat'"— Manoir,  ppb  a»-70. 


wUeh  tto  aataM  of  ttoir  afoqaalolaaM 
—»Tto  kindly  wmimth  of  tonrtwhSAh 
writing*,  and  tto  power  of  oirlr 
ftd,  wtonovw  I  addtMt  70a,  M  If  I 
It  would  tofo  to«n  vny  dear  to 
pMbmdj  tto*  "  Undir  wBimtli  of 
of  tor  (ddldmi,  wto  an  mom 

I  inlMeoBno  ato  woold  tovo 


Mntojoituy. 
I  to  branltoovar  nil  yonr 
OTor  uj  Bind,  1 
wrltlnftonMnd.' 
eonld  ato  to*« 
"  wonldtocBtondadto 
tton  tondi;  In  Mdofinf  Ito 
■obighlj. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
OEORQE  THE  THIBD. 


BoKlaclitoUai.'*— Vi 


"Know  |«  not 
in  mat?" 


ItoAttoniaa 


AH. 


AvoTHiB  warning  sound  I    The  liinenl  bell, 
StortUng  the  cities  of  the  isle  onoe  more 

With  measiired  tones  of  melaacholy  swell, 
Sfeiikes  on  th'  awaken'd  heart  from  shore  to 
shora 

He  at  whose  ooming  monarchs  sink  to  dust, 
The  chambers  of  our  palaces  hath  trod; 


And  the  long-soffering  spirit  of  the  jiist^ 

Pure  from  its  ruins,  hath  retum'd  to  Qod  I 
Tet  may  not  England  o*er  her  father  weep : 
Thoughts  to  her  bosom  crowd,  too  many,  and  too 
deep. 

Yain  Yoioe  of  Beason,  hush  I — ^they  yet  must  flow, 

The  unreetrain'd,  inToluntaxy  tears; 
A  thousand  feelings  sanctLQr  ^9  woe, 

Boused  by  the  g^rious  shades  of  yanish'd  yeank 
Tell  us  no  more  'tis  not  the  time  f6r  griet, 

Now  that  the  exile  of  the  soul  is  past"^ 
And  Death,  blest  messenger  of  heayen's  relief 

Hath  borne  the  wanderer  to  his  rest  at  last ; 
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For  faini,  etemitj  bath  teolbld  day :  {y^Kt- 

We  feel,  W0  know,  'tis  thua— jek  Datme  will  faave 

Wliat  though  amidst  xaa,  like  a  blasted  oak, 

Sadd'ning  the  scene  where  once  it  nobly  zeign'd, 
A  dread  memorial  of  the  lightning  stroke^ 

Stamp'd  with  its  fieiy  record,  he  remain*d; 
Areond  that  shattered  tree  still  ibnd]^  cfamg 

Th*  nndying  tendrils  of  oar  love^  which  drew 
Fresh  uurture  from  its  deep  deo^,  and  qmmg 

Lnznriant  thence^  to  GSoiy's  min  true ; 
While  England  hong  her  trophies  on  the  stem. 
That  desolately  stood,  nnoonadoos  e'en  of  x&m. 

Of  ikem  jmeooaaoaM !    Oh,  mysterioos  doom ! 

Who  shall  mifold  the  ooonsels  of  the  skiest 
His  was  the  Toioe  whidiroosed,  SB  from  the  tomb. 

The  realm's  hig^  aool  to  kfiiest  energies ! 
ffis  was  the  spirit  o'er  the  xdes  whidi  threw 

The  mantle  of  its  f ortitode ;  and  wroog^ 
In  ererj  boeom,  poweifnl  to  renew 

Each  dying  spai^  of  pore  snd  generous  thon^t ; 
The  star  of  tempests !  beaming  on  the  mast,^ 
Hie  seaman's  tordi  of  Hope^  midst  perils  deepen- 
ing fiist 

Then  from  th'  nnslumberinginflnenoe  of  his  worth. 

Strength,  as  of  inqnrstion,  fill'd  the  land ; 
A  yomig  but  quenchless  flame  went  brightly  forth. 

Kindled  by  him — ^who  saw  it  not  eo^Mnd  1 
Such  was  the  will  of  heaven.    The  gifted  seer, 

Who  with  his  God  had  communed,  fifioe  to  fiicei, 
And  from  the  house  of  bondage  and  of  fear. 

In  fiiith  yictorunuy  led  the  Chosen  Baoe ; 
He  throng^  the  desert  and  the  waste  their  guide, 
Saw  dimly  from  a&r  the  promised  land— and  died. 

O  fun  of  days  and  rirtues !  on  thy  head 
Centred  the  woes  of  many  a  bitter  lot; 

Fathers  have  sorrowed  o'er  their  beauteous  dead. 
Eyes,  quench'd  in  nighty  the  sunbeam  have  for^ 

got; 

Minds  have  sferiren  buoyantly  with  eril  years, 
And  sunk  beneath  their  gathering  weight  at 
length; 
But  Pain  for  thee  had  fill'd  a  cup  of  teai% 
Where  every  angntsh  mingled  all  its  strength ; 
By  thy  lost  child  we  saw  thee  weeping  stand, 
And  shadows  deep  around  fell  from  th'  Eternal's 
hand. 

1  Tlw  gUtforioff  BHiaor,  Uw  a  ster,  whldi  oftra  appout 
about  A  tbip  diirfiig  tamptiti ;  if  nen  upon  the  maln-mait, 
to  oonddarad  by  th*  •ftOon  m  an  ooiaa  of  good  weather.— 
See  DAMPtBa'a  Voyaffa. 


Then  eame  the  noon  of  ^ory,  which  thy 

Perchance  of  yore  had  frintly  prophesied ; 
But  what  to  £iee  the  qplendour  of  its  beams  t 

The  icerock  g^ows  not  midst  the  mnmerli 
pride! 
KatioDs  leap'd  up  to  joy— aa  streams  thai  burs^ 

At  the  warm  touch  of  qnin&  their  froaen  chain. 
And  o'erthe  plains^  whoee  verdure  once  thynimed, 

Brfl  in  emlting  melodby  again ; 
And  br%ht  o'er  earth  the  long  nujestic  line 
Of  En^jbnd's  triun^ha  swept^  to  rouse  all  hearts 
~— but  thpM^ 

Oh!  what  a  dasding  virion,  by  the  veil 

That  o'er  thy  spirit  hm^e^  was  shut  from  thee, 
When  sceptred  diieftaina  throngf d  with  palms  to 
hail 

The  crowning  isle,  th'  anointed  of  the  sea ! 
Within  thy  palaces  the  lords  of  earth 

Met  to  rejoice— ridi  pageants  f^Uex'd  by. 
And  stately  revels  imaged,  in  their  mirth. 

The  old  magnificenoe  of  diivaliy. 
They  reach'd  not  thee— amidst  them,  yet  alone. 
Stillness  and  gloom  beg^  one  dim  and  shadowy 
throne. 

Yet  there  was  mercy  still !    If  joy  no  more 

"Within  that  blasted  circle  mig^t  intrude. 
Earth  had  no  grief,  whose  footstep  mig^t  pass  o'er 

The  silent  limits  of  its  solitude ! 
If  all  unheard  the  bridal  song  awoke 

Our  heaitflT  fiill  echoes,  as  it  swell'd  on  hi^ ; 
Alike  unheard  the  sudden  diige,  that  broke 

On  the  g^  strain,  with  dread  solemnity ! 
If  the  land's  rose  unheeded  wore  its  bloom. 
Alike  unfelt  the  storm  that  swept  it  to  the  tomb. 


And  she  who,  tried  througjh  all  the  stormy 

Severely,  deeply  proved,  in  many  an  hour — 
Watch'd  o'er  thee,  firm  and  fiiithful  to  the  lasty 

Sustain'd,  inspired,  by  strong  afiection's  power ; 
If  to  thy  soul  her  voice  no  music  bore — 

If  thy  closed  eye  and  wandering  spirit  caught 
No  light  from  looks,  that  fondly  would  explore 

Thy  mien,  for  traces  of  responsive  thought ; 
Oh  !  thou  wert  spared  the  pong,  that  would  have 

thrill'd 
Thine  inmost  hearty  when  death  that  anxious 
bosom  still'd. 

Thy  loved  ones  fell  around  thee.  Manhood's  prime, 
Touth  with  its  glory — ^in  its  fulness,  age — 

All,  at  the  gates  of  their  eternal  dime 
Lay  down,  and  dosed  their  mortal  pilgrimage ; 
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The  land  wore  ashes  for  its  periah'd  flowen^ 
The  grave's  imperial  harvest   Thou  meanwhile 

Didst  walk  unconscious  through  thy  royal  towers, 
The  one  thai  wept  not  in  the  tearful  isle ! 

As  a  tired  warrior,  on  his  battle-plain. 

Breathes  deep  in  dreams  amidst  the   moumera 
and  the  slain. 

And  who  can  tell  what  visions  might  be  thine  t 

The  stream  of  thought,  though  broken,  still 
was  pure  I 
Still  o*er  that  wave  the  stars  of  heaven  might  shine 

Where  earthly  image  would  no  more  endure  i 
Though  many  a  step,  of  once  fiimiliar  sound, 

Came  as  a  stranger^s  o*er  thy  closing  ear. 
And  voices  breathed  foigotten  tones  around. 

Which  that  paternal  heart  once  thrill'd  to  hear : 
The  mind  hath  senses  of  its  own,  and  powers 
To  people  boundless  worlds,  in  its  most  wander- 
ing hours. 

Nor  might  the  phantoms  to  thy  spirit  known 

Be  dark  or  wild,  creations  of  remorse ; 
Unstain'd  by  thee,  the  blameless  past  had  thrown 

No  fearful  shadows  o'er  the  fliture's  course : 
For  thee  no  doud,  trom.  memory's  dread  abyss^ 

Might  shape  such  forms  as  haunt  the  tyrant's 
eye; 
And,  closing  up  each  avenue  of  bliae^ 

Murmur  their  summons,  to  "  despair  and  die  I" 
No  1  e'en  though  joy  depart,  though  reason  cease, 
Still  virtue's  ruin'd  home  is  redolotit  of  peace. 

They  mig^t  be  with  thee  still-- the  loved,  the  tried. 

The  £Eur,  the  lost— they  might  be  with  thee  still ! 
More  softly  seen,  in  radiance  purified 

From  each  dim  vapour  of  terrestrial  ilL 
Long  after  earth  received  them,  and  the  note 

Of  the  last  requiem  o'er  their  dust  was  poured, 
As  passing  sunbeams  o*er  thy  soul  might  float 

Those  forms,  from  us  withdrawn — ^to  thee  re- 
stored I 
Spirits  of  holinesB,  in  light  reveal'd. 
To  commune  with  a  mind  whose  source  of  tears 
wasseal'd. 

Came  they  with  tidings  ttom  the  worlds  above, 

Those  viewless  r^ons  where  the  weary  resti 
Sever'd  firom  earth,  estranged  from  mortal  love, 

Was  thy  mysterious  converse  with  the  blest  t 
Or  shone  their  visionary  presence  bright 

With  human  beauty  f— did  their  smiles  renew 
Those  days  of  sacred  and  serene  delic^t^ 

When  fiurest  beings  in  thy  pathway  grew  ? 


Oh  1  heaven  hath  balm  for  every  wound  it  makes, 
Healing  the  broken  heart;  it  smites,  but  ne'er 
foisakiBS. 

These  may  be  fiuitaaies — snd  this  alone. 

Of  all  we  picture  in  our  dreams,  is  sure ; 
That  rest,  made  perfect^  is  at  length  thine  own, 

Best^  in  thy  God  immortally  secure  1 
Enoughfortranquilfiuth;  released  from  aQ  [brow. 

The  woes  that  graved  heaven's  lesBons  on  thy 
No  doud  to  dim,  no  fetter  to  enthrall, 

Hi^ly  thine  eye  is  on  thy  people  now ; 
Whose  love  around  thee  stUl  its  offerings  shed, 
Though  vainly  sweet,  as  flowers,  griefs  tribute  to 
the  dead. 

But  if  th'  ascending,  disembodied  mind. 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  morning  to  the  skies. 
May  cast  one  glance  of  tenderness  behind 

On  scenes  once  halloVd  by  its  mortal  ties, 
How  much  hast  thou  to  gase  on  I    All  that  lay 

By  the  dark  mande  of  thy  soul  oonceal'd — 
The  might,  the  majesty,  the  proud  array 

Of  England's  march  o'er  many  a  noble  field — 
An  spread  beneath  thee,  in  a  blase  of  lights 
Shine  like  some  glorious  land  riew'd   from  an 
Alpine  height. 

Away,  presumptuous  thought  I    Departed  saint ! 

To  thy  freed  vision  what  can  earth  display 
Of  pomp,  of  royalty,  that  is  not  £unt, 

Seen  from  the  birth-place  of  celestial  day  t 
Oh  !  pale  and  weak  the  sun's  reflected  rays. 

E'en  m  their  fervour  of  meridian  heat> 
To  him  who  in  the  sanctuary  may  gaze 

On  the  bright  doud  that  fills  the  mercy-seat  f 
And  thou  may'st  view,  from  thy  divine  abode. 
The  dust  of  empires  flit  before  a  breath  of  God. 

And  yet  we  mourn  thee  1   Tes,  thy  place  is  void 

Withinourheartsl  there  veil'd  thine  image  dwelt^ 
But  oherish'd  still ;  and  o'er  that  tie  destroyed. 

Though  fiuth  rejoice^fond  nature  still  mustmelt. 
Beneath  the  long-loved  soeptre  of  thy  sway. 

Thousands  were  bom,  who  now  in  dust  repose; 
And  many  a  head,  with  yeare  and  sorrows  gray. 

Wore  youth's  bright  tresses  when  thy  star  arose ; 
And  many  a  glorious  mind,  since  that  fSeur  dawn. 
Hath  fill'd  our  sphere  with  l]^t>  now  to  its  source 
withdrawn. 

Earthquakes   have  rock'd  the  nations:  things 
revered, 
Th*  ancestral  fabrics  of  the  world,  went  down 
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In  niina,  fixmi  whose  Btones  Ambitium  reu'd 
His  lonely  pyrMnid  of  dread  renown. 

But  when  the  fixes  that  long  had  alnmber'd,  pent 
Beep  in  men's  bosonu^  with  Tolcanic  force. 

Bursting  their  prison-houaeiy  each  bulwatk  rent» 
And  swept  each  holy  barrier  from  their  course. 

Firm  and  unmoTed,  amidst  that  laya-flood» 

Still,  by  thine  ann  upheld,  our  andent  landmaiks 
stood. 

Be  they  eternal  1 — be  thy  diildxen  found 

StUl  to  their  country's  altars  true  like  thee  I 
And  while  "the  name  of  Briton  "  is  a  sound 

Of  rallying  music  to  the  brave  and  free. 
With  the  high  feelings  at  the  word  which  swell. 

To  make  the  breast  a  shrine  for  Freedom's  flame, 
Be  mingled  thoughts  of  him  idio  lored  so  well. 

Who  left  so  purei,  its  heritage  of  fime  I 
Let  earth  with  trophiesguard  theconqueror*s  dust, 
Heaven  in  our  souls  wnbalmB  the  memoiy  of  the 
jusL 

All  else  shall  pass  away  I — the  thrones  of  kingi^ 

The  very  traces  of  their  iombt  depart; 
But  number  not  with  perishable  things 

The  holy  records  Virtue  leaves  the  hearty 
Heir-looms  from  race  to  race  1   And  oh  I  in  days 

When,  by  the  yet  unborn,  thy  deeds  are  blest, 
When  our  sons  leam  ''as  household  words  "  thy 
praise^ 

StOl  on  thine  ofE^;ning  may  thy  q>irit  rest  1 
And  many  a  name  of  that  imperial  line. 
Father  and  patriot  1  blend,  in  England's  songa^ 
with  thine  1 

[••  Tba  iMt  potm  li  to  Ow  iiMmoty  of  bk  bte  IC^jMty  : 
imlilw  courtly  tiMmM  In  gsncnd,  thia  it  om  of  tlw  daepeit 
■odiiMMftlMliBgliitarat  BorisdM  On  Staff  had  loBffbMo 
In  montal  and  irtmaiX  daiksMi,  and  dead  to  tha  eommon  Joja 
of  tha  world,  hk  daath,  parfaaiia,  did  not  oecaaion  tha  liioek, 
or  tha  plerdnff  aonow  which  wa  hava  Mt  on  aoma  othar 
pabUclOMi;  bat  tha  baait  rnoit  ba  cold  tadead  that  coold, 
on  Toflaction,  ragaid  tha  wbola  fcctaaa  and  fiila  of  that  rana- 


rabia,  faBaat,  taadar  hiattad,  aad  piow  smb.  wtthool  a 
noia  than  cnrnmon  qmvatlqr.    TInn  waa  lonialhinf  fn  hia 

a  Und,  hia  aicaflancta  bora  ao  high  a  atamp,  hia  natme  waa 
ao  ganviBa  and  imaophiitieatad,  ha  alood  in  Ua  aptodU 
court,  aanidat  bii  laiga  aad  fiaa  tmdiSt  m  tnia  a  '*— ****^. 
ao  food  a  Ibthor.  ao  aali  an  aiampia — ha  ao  ibia  iiBibjj 
ondtfatood  tha  fnUnai,  aad  ao  dnfj  uoradatad  tha  Tfrtnai. 
ayaBthauBconrtly  TJrtuaaofbiianltfacta  and,  with  aU  thii, 
tiw  aoROwa  from  haavan  lainad  down  i^on  hia  liaad  in  ao 
•pttiloMandiialtinff  ailomi:'  an  tbaN-Ua  h%h  qoaltlH 
and  anpanUalad  anftriBgi  Inam  MNh  a  Bakjaet  te  poatoy, 
aa  nothinff,  wa  dmild  Imaglna,  but  ill  dJfBooltj  and  tha 
azpadation  attandinff  it,  would  piavant  Ihxn  baing  aniaiii 
upon  by  tha  ffaataat  poata  of  tha  day.  Wa  wHl  not  aiy  tint 
MiaHamana  Imb  flllad  thawtaola  canvaai  aa  it  mtftt  tmm 
baen  llllad.  but  ungnaationahly  liar  poam  ia  baopoBd  aH  oon- 
pariaoo  with  any  wliich  wa  hava  aaan  on  tiw  aul^aet;  It  li 
flillofflnaandpathatiepaaagea,  aodttlaada  ni  up  throng 
all  tha  diamal  coloaringa  of  tha  foragroond  to  that  bright  and 
conanilngproapactwfaidiihoolddoaaaTary  C?hriatian^irBflao- 
tlona  on  anah  n  mattar.  An  anatyaia  of  ao  dMrt  a  poan  la 
wliolty  nnaacaaaaiy,  and  wa  hava  afaaa4y  tianiyaaaod  ov 
Umita;  wa  will,  tbarabra,  glva  but  ona  aztrad  of  that  aooth- 
ing  natnra  aDndad  to,  aad  Teiaaaa  our  \ 

'TatwMllMniMvaarMffll    IfJoyBOi 


"It  ia  tfana  to  doaa  thia  artida.^  Our  raadaia  wil  havw 
U  and  wa  do  not  dany,  that  wa  liava  baen  much  inlarealed 
by  our  aut^faek  Who  or  what  Mia  Hamana  ia,  wa  know  not : 
wa  hava  baon  told  that,  lilBa  a  poat  of  anttqni^ 


If  it  ba  ao,  (and  tha  moat  aenalbla  haaria  ara  not  meommon^ 
nor  nnaaturaUy  tha  moat  bittarty  woondad,)  aha  aaaaaa,  ftom 
tha  tanor  of  har  wrftinga,  to  boar  about  bar  a  hlglier  and  a 
aniw  balaun  than  tha  ptaiaaa  of  man,  or  aran  tha '  aafcvad 
mnaa*  haraalf  can  impart.  BtiB  thciw  la  a  plaaanra,  an  inno- 
cent and  an  honaat  plaaama,  avan  to  a  woondad  ^Mt,  Ib 
&nia  fiJiiy  aamad ;  and  aoda  &nia  aa  may  watt  i^on  our 
dadaion,  wa  ftaaly  and  conadantioody  baalow.  In  our 
opinion,  aU  bar  poema  ara  alegant  and  pura  in  thought  and 
hmgnaga ;  har  later  poena  era  of  higher  pnnniaa,  thay  ara 
▼igorooa,  pidtoraaqiaa,  and  pathatJe.**^  Qmm  ft i  ly 
ToL  uir.l 


1  Thto  ortttqM,  from  Um  pm  oflh*  Twirtfc  and 


of  the  WeriB  of  Art  to  nMr,"— ••TMh 
tai  T«w,'*-*«TniidMloaa  fron 
"  and  «*  ntnntm  to  lh»  Memory  oflh*  lato 
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8BC0ND  SEBISa. 

[After  th«  fint  oollectkm  of  b«r  Talei  and  Hbtoric  SceiMs,  It  b  pretty  •▼fdant  that  Mn  Hamaiu  eoDtempkted  a  noond 
leriet,  althonili  her  dMlgB  wu  mtw  m  estmiitTely  carried  out  ae  to  induce  tlw  pubHcatioD  of  another  ▼olnme  under  the 
■ame  title.  Bni,ae  tb«  oompoeltiona  w  refnr  to  all  belong  to tliis period  of  our  author's  literary  progrea,  w  t»av*  ventured 
not  only  lo  to  daai,  but  eo  to  chriiten  them,  as  Malachi  Malgrowtlier  would  lay,  **  for  uniformity's  sake." 

THE  MABEMMA. 


l.**NsLLO  DBLLA  PixTmA  had  cepoused  a  lady  of  noble 
tiunfly  at  Sienna,  named  Ifadonna  Pla.  Her  beauty  was 
the  admhration  of  Tuscany,  and  excited  in  the  heart  of  her 
husband  a  Jealousy,  whidi,  exaqierated  by  falae  reports  and 
groundless  luepieions,  at  length  diore  hfaa  to  the  desperate 
resolution  of  Othello.  It  Is  difficult  to  dedde  whether  the 
lady  was  quite  innocent,  but  so  Dante  represents  her.  Her 
husband  brought  her  Into  the  Maremma,  which,  then  as 
now,  was  a  district  destmctiTe  of  health.  He  nerer  told  his 
unfortunate  wife  the  reason  of  her  banishment  to  so  danger- 
ous a  countiy.  He  did  not  deign  to  utter  oompUnt  or  accuo 
aation.  Ht  lived  with  her  alone,  in  cold  sOenee,  without 
answering  her  questions,  or  Usiening  to  her  remonstrances. 
He  patiently  waited  tffl  the  peetUential  air  should  destroy  the 
health  of  this  young  lady.  In  a  few  months  she  died. 
Some  dntmldes.  Indeed,  tell  us  that  Nello  need  the  dagger 
to  hasten  her  death.  It  is  certain  that  he  enrrlved  her, 
lounged  in  syulness  and  perpetual  silence.  Dante  had,  in 
this  incident,  all  the  materials  of  an  ample  and  Yery  poetical 
narratiTe.  But  he  bestows  on  it  only  four  verses.  He  meets 
in  Purgatory  three  qrfrits.  One  was  a  eaptainiriio  feO  fight- 
ing on  the  same  ride  with  him  In  the  battle  of  Osmpaldino; 
the  second,  a  gentleman  assassinated  by  the  trsacheiy  of  the 
House  of  Este  s  the  third  was  a  woman  unknown  to  the  poet, 
and  who,  after  the  others  had  Bpokm,  turned  towards  him 

with  theee  words  :— 

BMOidUldiiM;  thsioalaPU, 

fltenna  ml  ft,  iltoftwunl  Maranina, 

flalit  eolal  eh*  InaaaDste  pite 

DUpoMBdo  m'  «rw  oea  la  ma  fcniBa.*  ** 

PvaoAToaiB,  eent.  ▼. 
•^EdiOmrgh  Bevkw,  Vo.  IviL] 

The&s  are  bright  aceneB  beneath  Italian  ekiee, 

Where  glowing  iuna  there  purest  light  diflfuse. 

Uncultured  flowen  in  wild  profuaion  rise. 

And  nature  laTiahea  her  wannest  hues ; 

But  trust  thou  not  her  smile,  her  balmy  breath — 

Away  1  her  charms  are  but  the  pomp  of  Death  ! 

He  in  the  Tin&clad  bowers,  unseen,  is  dwelling. 
Where  the  oool  shade  its  freshnesa  round  thee 

throws; 
His  Toioe,  in  every  perftimed  sephyr  swelling, 
With  gentlest  whisper  lures  thee  to  repose ; 
And  the  soft  sounds  that  through  the  foliage  sigh 
But  woo  thee  still  to  slumber  and  to  die. 

Mysterious  danger  hirks,  a  syren  there, 

Not  robed  in  terrors,  or  announced  in  gloom, 

But  stealing  o'er  thee  in  the  scented  air, 

And  Teil*d  in  flowers,  that  smile  to  deck  thy  tomb ; 

How  may  we  deem,  amidst  their  deep  airay, 

That  heayen  and  earth  but  flatter  to  betray  1 


Sunshine,  and  bloom,  and  verdure  I    Can  it  be 
That  these  but  charm  us  with  destructive  wiles  1 
Where  shall  we  turn,  0  Nature,  if  in  thee 
Danger  is  mask'd  an  beauty— death  in  smiles  t 
Oh  I  still  the  Circe  of  that  iktalshore,        [yore  ! 
Where  she,  the  Sun's  bright  daughter,  dwelt  of 

There,  year  by  year,  that  secret  peril  spreads, 
Disguised  in  loveliness,  its  baleful  reign. 
And  viewless  blights  o'er  many  a  landscape  sheds, 
Qay  with  the  riches  of  the  south,  in  vain ; 
0*er  fairy  bowen  and  palaces  of  state 
Passing  unseen,  to  leave  them  desolate. 

And  pillai^d  halls,  whose  airy  colonnades 
Were  form'd  to  echo  music's  choral  tone. 
Are  silent  now,  amidst  deserted  shades, 
Peopled  by  sculpture's  graceful  forms  alone ; 
And  fountains  dash  unheard,  by  lone  alcoves, 
N^ected  temples,  and  forsaken  groves. 

And  there,  where  marble  nymphs,  in  beauty 

gleaming, 
Midst  the  deep  shades  of  plane  and  cypress  rise. 
By  wave  or  grot  might  Fancy  linger,  dreaming 
Of  old  Arcadia's  woodland  deities. 
Wild  visions  1 — there  no  sylvan  powers  convene : 
Death  reigns  the  genius  of  th*  Elysian  scene. 

Ye,  too,  illustrious  hills  of  Rome !  that  bear 
Traces  of  mightier  beings  on  your  brow. 
O'er  you  that  subtle  spirit  of  the  air 
Extends  the  desert  of  his  empire  now ; 
Broods  o'er  the  wreoks  of  altar,  fime,  and  dome^ 
And  makes  the  CsBsars'  ruin'd  halls  his  home. 

Youth,  valour,  beauty,  oft  have  felt  his  power. 
His  crown'd  and  chosen  victims  :  o*er  their  lot 
Hath  fond  affection  wept — each  blighted  flower 
In  turn  was  loved  and  moum'd,  and  is  foigot. 
But  one  who  perish'd,  left  a  tale  of  woe. 
Meet  for  as  deep  a  sigh  as  pity  can  bestow. 

A  voice  of  music,  from  Sienna's  walls, 
Is  floating  joyous  on  the  summer  air ; 
And  there  are  banquets  in  her  stately  halls, 
And  graceful  revels  of  the  gay  and  fair, 
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And  briUiaiit  wreaUis  the  altar  bare  amjd, 
'Where  meet  her  noblest  youth  and  loyeliest  mauL 

To  that  young  bride  each  grace  hath  Nature  given 
Which  glows  on  Arfs  divinest  dream:  her  eye 
Hath  a  pure  sunbeam  of  her  native  heaven — 
Her  cheek  a  tinge  of  morning^  s  richest  dye ; 
Fair  as  that  dau^^ter  of  the  south,  whose  form 
Still  breathes  and  charms,  in  Vinci's  colours  warm.' 

But  is  she  blest  1— for  sometimes  o'er  her  smile 
A  soft  sweet  shade  of  pensiTeness  is  cast; 
And  in  her  liquid  glance  there  seems  awhile 
To  dwell  some  thought  whose  soul  is  with  the  past ; 
Tet  soon  it  flies — a  doud  that  leaves  no  trace, 
On  the  sky's  azure,  of  its  dwelling-plaoe. 

Perchance,  at  times,  within  her  heart  may  rise 
Bemembrance  of  some  eariy  love  or  woe, 
Faded,  yet  scarce  forgotten — in  her  eyes 
Wakening  the  half-formed  tear  that  may  not  flow, 
Tet  radiant  seems  her  lot  as  aught  on  earth. 
Where  still  some  pining  thought  comes  darkly  o*er 
our  mirth. 

The  world  before  her  smiles — ito  changeful  gaze 
She  hath  not  proved  as  yet;  her  path  seems  gay 
With  flowera  and  sunshine,  and  the  voice  of  praise 
Is  still  the  joyous  herald  of  her  way ; 
And  beauty's  light  around  her  dwells,  to  throw 
O^er  every  scene  its  own  resplendent  glow. 

Such  is  the  young  Bianca— graced  with  all 
That  nature,  fortune,  youth,  at  once  can  give ; 
Pure  in  their  loveliness,  her  looks  recall 
Such  dreams  as  ne'er  life's  early  bloom  survive ; 
And  when  she  speaks,  each  thrilling  tone  is  fraught 
With  sweetnesSybom  of  hig^and  heavenly  thought 

And  he  to  whom  are  breathed  her  vows  of  fiedth 
Is  brave  and  noble — child  of  high  descent, 
He  hath  stood  fearleas  in  the  ranks  of  death. 
Mid  slaughtered  heaps,  the  warrior's  monument ; 
And  proudly  manshall'd  his  carroccio's*  way 
Amidst  the  wildest  wreck  of  war's  array. 

And  his  the  chivalrous  commanding  mien,  [grace; 
Where  high-born  grandeur  blends  with  courtly 
Tet  may  a  lightning  glance  at  times  be  seen. 
Of  fiery  passions,  darting  o'er  his  face, 

1  An  aOnalon  to  Leonardo  da  Yhiel'k  pictora  of  his  wife 
Mona  Lin,  mppoted  to  be  the  meet  perfect  imitation  of 
nature  ever  exiilblted  In  painting. 

*  A  sort  of  ooniecrated  wBr-chariot. 


And  fierce  the  spirit  kindling  in  his  eye —     [die. 
But  e'en  while  yet  we  gaae,  its  quick  wild  flashee 

And  calm^  can  Pietra  smile,  concealing, 

As  if  forgotten,  vengeance^  hate;,  remorse ; 

And  veil  the  workings  of  each  darker  feeling. 

Deep  in  his  soul  concentrating  its  force ; 

But  yet  he  loves — Oh !  who  hath  loved,  nor  known 

Affection's  power  exalt  the  bosom  all  its  own  ? 

The  days  roll  on— and  still  BSanca's  lot 
Seems  as  a  path  of  Eden.   Thou  mightst  deem 
That  grie(  the  mi^^ty  chastener,  had  foigot 
To  wake  her  soul  from  life's  enchanted  dream ; 
And,  if  her  brow  a  moment's  sadness  wear. 
It  sheds  but  grace  more  intellectual  there. 

A  few  short  yeare^  and  all  is  changed ;  her  fate 
Seems  with  some  deep  mysterious  doud  o'ercasL 
Have  jealous  doubts  transform'd  to  wrathand  hate^ 
The  love  whose  glow  expression's  power  surpass'd? 
Lo  !  on  Pietra's  brow  a  sullen  gloom 
Is  gathering  day  by  day,  prophetic  of  her  doom. 

Oh  !  can  he  meet  that  ^ye,  of  light  serene^ 
Whence  the  pure  spirit  looks  in  radiance  forth. 
And  view  that  bright  intelligence  of  mien 
Form'd  to  express  but  thou^ts  of  loftiest  worth, 
Tet  deem  that  vice  within  that  heart  can  reign  1 
— How  shall  he  e'er  confide  in  aoghton  earth  again  • 

In  silence  oft,  with  strange  vindictive  gase. 
Transient^  yet  fill'd  with  meaning,  stem  and  wild^ 
Her  features^  calm  in  beauty,  he  surveys, 
Then  turns  away,  and  fixes  on  her  child 
So  dark  a  glance  as  thrills  a  mother's  mind 
With  some  vague  fear  scarce  own'd,  and  undefinetl. 

There  stands  a  lonely  dwelling,  by  the  wave 
Of  the  blue  deep  which  bathes  Italia's  shore. 
Far  from  all  sounds,  but  rippling  seas  that  lave 
Qray  rocks  with  foliage  richly  shadow'd  o'er. 
And  sighing  winds,  that  murmur  through  the  wood. 
Fringing  the  beach  of  that  Hesperian  flood. 

Fair  is  that  house  of  solitude— and  feir 
The  green  Maremma,  far  around  it  spread, 
A  sun-bright  waste  of  beauty ;  yet  an  air 
Of  brooding  sadness  o'er  the  scene  is  shed. 
No  human  footstep  tracks  the  lone  domain. 
The  desert  of  luxuriance  glows  in  vaiiL 

And  silent  are  the  marble  halls  that  rise 

'Mid  founts,  and  eypreas  walks  and  olive  groves : 
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Sweet  is  the  ngb,  and  blest  the  tear. 
Whose  language  hails  that  moment  bright^ 

When  past  afflictions  but  endear 
The  presenoe  of  delight ! 


"Ah!  fkvnaleleplanteimbdls!** 

An  !  cease — those  froitleas  tears  restrain  ! 

I  go  misfortune  to  defy. 
To  smile  at  hte  with  proud  disdain, 

To  triumph — ^not  to  die  1 

I  with  fresh  lanrek  go  to  crown 

My  closing  days  at  last^ 
Securing  all  the  bright  rsnown 

Acquired  in  dangers  past. 


VINCENZO  DA  FILICAJA- 


(t 


Italk !  Italia !  O  tu  cni  di^  la  ■orte." 


Italia  1  O  Italia !  thou,  so  graced 

With  ill-stan'd  beauty,  which  to  thee  hath  been 
A  dower  whose  &tal  splendour  may  be  traced 

In  the  deep-grayen  sorrows  of  thy  mien ; 
Oh  that  more  strength,  orfewer  charms  wore  thine ! 

That  those  might  fear  theemore,or  love  thee  less. 
Who  seem  to  worship  at  thy  radiant  shrine. 

Then  pierce  thee  with  the  death-pang's  bitter- 


Not  then  would  foreign  hosts  haye  drain'd  the  tide 
Of  that  Eridanus  thy  blood  hath  dyed : 

Nor  from  the  Alps  would  legiona^  still  renew'd. 
Pour  down;  nor  wouldstthou wield  analien  brand. 
And  fig^t  thy  battles  with  the  stranger's  hand. 

Still,  still  a  skye,  yictorious  or  subdued  f 


PASTORINL 
"  Genova  mia !  ae  oob  aidutto  dflffo.** 

Ir  thus  thy  fiillen  grandeur  I  behold. 

My  native  Genoa !  with  a  tearless  eye, 
Think  not  thy  son's  ungrateful  heart  is  cold ; 

But  know — ^I  deem  rebellious  every  sigh  I 
Thy  glorious  ruins  proudly  I  survey. 

Trophies  of  firm  resolve,  of  patriot  might ! 
And  in  each  trace  of  devastation's  way,       [sight. 

Thy  worth,  thy  courage,  meet  my  wandcrinT 


Triumphs  fiir  less  thsn  suffering  virtue  shine ! 
And  on  the  spoilera  high  revenge  is  thine, 

While  thy  strong  spirit  imsubdued  remains. 
And  lo  t  fiiir  Liberty  rejoicing  flies 
To  kiss  each  noble  relic,  while  she  cries^ 

"Bail/  thattg^m  rvku,  th4m  wert  nder  tn  dkaintf* 


LOPE  D£  VEGA. 


(« 


&t«aeel  oortMano." 


LvT  the  vain  courtier  waste  his  days^ 
Lured  by  the  charms  that  wealth  displays. 

The  couch  of  down,  the  board  of  coeOjhre; 
Be  his  to  kiss  th'  ungrateful  hand 
That  waves  the  sceptre  of  command. 

And  rear  full  many  a  palace  in  the  air ; 
Whilst  I  ex^oy,  all  unconfined. 
The  glowing  sun,  the  genial  wind. 

And  tranquil  hours,  to  rustio  toil  assign'd ; 
And  prize  &r  more,  in  peace  and  health. 
Contented  indigence  than  joyless  wealth. 

Not  mine  in  Fortune's  fiine  to  bend. 

At  Grandeur's  altar  to  attend. 
Reflect  his  smile,  and  tremble  at  his  frown ; 

Kor  mine  a  fond  aspiring  thought^ 

A  wish,  a  sigh,  a  vision,  fruught 
With  Fame's  bright  phantom.  Glory's  deathless 
crown  I 

Nectareous  draughts  and  viands  pure 

Luxuriant  nature  will  insure ; 

These  the  dear  fount  and  fertile  field 

StiU  to  the  wearied  shepherd  yield; 

And  when  repose  and  visions  reign. 
Then  we  are  equals  all,  the  monarch  and  the  swain« 


FRANCISCO  MANUEL. 

ON  ASCSNDnrO  A  HILL  LKADINa  TO  A  OONTXNT. 

'*  No  bazM  temeroao,  o  pcngrino  !** 

Pausb  not  with  lingering  foot,  0  pilgrim  I  here ; 

Pierce  the  deep  shadows  of  the  mountainnnde ; 
Firm  be  thy  step,  thy  heart  unknown  to  fear — 

To  brighter  worlds  this  thorny  path  will  guides 
Soon  shall  thy  feet  approach  the  calm  abode. 

So  near  the  mansions  of  supreme  delight ; 
Pause  not,  but  tread  this  consecrated  road — 

'Tis  the  dark  basis  of  the  heavenly  height 
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Behold,  to  cheer  thee  on  the  toilflome  way, 
flow  many  a  fountain  glitters  down  the  hill  1 

Pure  gales,  inviting,  softly  round  thee  play. 
Bright  Bunahine  guides — and  wilt  thou  linger  still  1 
Oh  I  enter  there,  where,  fireed  from  human  strife, 

Hope  is  reality,  and  time  is  life. 


DELLA  CASA. 

VENICE. 

"  t^ueati  palazxi,  •  queito  logge  or  oolte.** 

• 
These  marble  domes,  by  wealth  and  genius  graced. 
With  sculptured  forms,  bright  hues,  and  Parian 
stone. 
Were  once  rude  cabins  midst  a  lonely  waste. 

Wild  shores  of  solitude,  and  isles  unknown. 
Pure  from  each  vice,  'twas  here  a  venturous  train 

Fearless  in  fragile  barks  explored  the  sea ; 
Not  theirs  a  wish  to  conquer  or  to  reign. 

They  sought  these  island  predncts — ^to  be  free. 
Ne'er  in  their  souls  ambition's  flame  arose. 
No  dream  of  avarice  broke  their  calm  repose ; 
Fraud,  more  than  death,  abhorr'd  each  artless 
breast: 
Oh !  now,  smce  fortune  gilds  their  brightening  day, 
Let  not  those  virtues  languish  and  decay, 
O'erwhelm'd  by  luxury,  and  by  wealth  opprestl 


IL  MARCHESE  CORNELIO  BENTrVOGLIO. 


i* 


L'anfaiu  bella,  che  dal  wo  EUso.' 


The  sainted  spirit  which,  from  bliss  on  high. 

Descends  like  dayspring  to  my  &vour*d  sights 
Shines  in  such  noontide  radiance  of  the  sky, 

Scarce  do  I  know  that  form,  intensely  bright  I 
But  with  the  sweetness  of  her  well-known  smile, 

That  smile  of  peace!  she  bids  my  doubts  depart, 
And  takes  my  hand,  and  softly  speaks  the  while. 

And  heaven's  fulLglory  pictures  to  my  heart 
Beams  of  that  heaven  in  her  my  eyes  behold, 
And  now,  e'en  now,  in  thought  my  wings  unfold, 

To  soar  with  her,  and  mingle  with  the  blest ! 
But  ah  !  so  swift  her  buoyant  pinion  flies, 
That  I,  in  vain  aspiring  to  the  skies. 

Fall  to  my  native  sphere,  by  earthly  bonds 
deprest. 


QUEVEDO. 


BOMB  BUBIBD  IN  EBB  OWH  BUIBS. 


(I 


Biucu  w  Roma  i  Roma,  o  peragrino ! ' 


AiODflT  theae  aoenee^  0  pilgrim  t  eeek'st  thoa 
Romel 

Vain  is  thy  search — ^the  pomp  of  Rome  is  fled; 
Her  silent  Aventine  is  glory's  tomb ; 

Her  walls,  her  shrines,  but  relics  of  the  dead. 
That  hill,  where  CsBsars  dwelt  in  other  days. 

Forsaken  mourns,  where  onoe  it  tower'd  sublime; 
Each  mouldering  medal  now  tax  leas  displays 

The  triiuaphs  won  by  Latium  than  by  Time. 
Tiber  alone  survives — ^the  passing  wave 
That  bathed  her  towers  now  murmurs  by  her 
grave. 

Wailing  with  plaintive  sound  her  fidlen  fimes. 
Rome  1  of  thine  ancient  grandeur  all  is  past^ 
That  seem'd  for  years  eternal  framed  to  last : 

Nought  but  the  wave — a  fugitive,  remains. 


EL  CONDE  JUAN  DE  TARSia 
**  Tu,  qu*  la  diilce  vida  en  tieraaB  anoa.'* 

Thou,  who  hast  fled  from  life's  enchanted  bowera» 

In  youth's  gay  sprin^^  in  beaut/s  glowing  moniy 
Leaving  thy  bright  amy,  thy  path  of  flowera, 

For  the  rude  oonvent-gaib  and  couch  of  thom; 
Thou  that,  escaping  from  a  world  of  carea^ 

Hast  found  thy  haven  in  devotion's  fiuie^ 
As  to  the  port  the  fearfrd  bark  repairs 

To  shun  the  midnight  perils  of  the  main — 
Now  the  glad  hymn,  the  strain  of  rapture  pour. 

While  on  thy  soul  the  beams  of  gloiy  rise  ! 
For  if  the  pilot  hail  the  welcome  shore 

With  shouts  of  triumph  swelling  to  the  skiee^ 
Oh  1  how  shouldst  thou  the  exulting  psean  raise. 
Now  heaven's  bright  harbour  opens  on  thy  gaie  I 


<* 


TORQUATO  TASSO. 
NegU  annl  aooU  tool,  purpurea 


Thou  in  thy  mom  wert  like  a  glowing  rose 
To  the  mild  sunshine  only  half  display'd. 

That  shunn'd  its  bashfU  graces  to  disdoae, 
And  in  its  veil  of  verdure  sought  a  shade : 
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Or  like  Aurora  did  thy  charms  appear, 

(Since  mortal  fona  ne'er  vied  with  aught  so 
bright,) 
AuTOFBy  smiling  from  her  tranquil  sphere, 

O'er  Tale  and  mountain  shedding  dew  and  light 
Now  liper  years  have  doom'd  no  grace  to  &de ; 
Nor  youthful  charms,  in  all  their  pride  array'd, 

Excel,  or  equal,  thy  neglected  form. 
ThuB^  ftill  expanded,  lovelier  is  the  flower. 
And  the  bright  day-star,  in  its  noontide  hour. 

More  brilliant  shines,  in  genial  radiance  warm. 


<« 


BERNABDO  TASSO. 


<tuMt'  ombn  dM  gtMnmil  non  iU»  0  ■ote." 


Tmsgreen  recess,  where  through  the  bowery  gloom 

Ne*er,  e*en  at  noontide  hours,  the  sunbeam 
play'd. 
Where  violet-beds  in  soft  luxuriance  bloom 

Midst  the  cool  freshness  of  the  myrtle  shade ; 
Wherethrough  the  grass  asparkling  fountain  steals^ 

Whose  murmuring  wave,  transparent  as  it  flows, 
No  more  its  bed  of  yellow  sand  conceals 

Than  the  pure  crystal  hides  the  glowing  rose ; 
This  bower  of  peace,  thou  soother  of  our  care, 
God  of  soft  slumbers  and  of  visions  fiiir  t 

A  lowly  shepherd  consecrates  to  thee  I 
Then  breathe  around  some  spell  of  deep  repose. 
And  charm  hia  eyes  in  balmy  dew  to  close. 

Those  eyes,  fatigued  with  grie(  from  tearnlrops 
never  free. 


PETRABCH. 
'*  Chi  Tool  Ttdor  qnaatonqu*  pii6  natara." 

Thou  that  wouldst  mark,  in  form  of  human  birth. 

All  heaven  and  nature's  perfect  skill  combined. 
Come  gaze  on  her,  the  day-star  of  the  earth. 

Dazzling,  not  me  alone,  but  all  mankind : 
And  haste !  for  Death,  who  spares  the  guilty  long, 

First  calls  the  brightest  and  the  best  away ; 
And  to  her  home,  amidst  the  cherub  thnmg. 

The  angelic  mortal  flies,  and  will  not  stay  1 
Haste  I  and  each  outward  charm,  each  mental  grace, 
In  one  consummate  form  thine  eye  shall  trace. 

Model  of  loveliness,  for  earth  too  fiiir  1 
Then  thou  shalt  own  how  fiiint  my  votive  lays, 
My  spirit  dazzled  by  perfection's  blaze : 

But  if  thou  still  delay,  for  long  rpgret  prepare. 


•• 


8a  lamanter  aotaOl,  o  vndi  fronda." 


Ir  to  the  sibling  breeze  of  summer  hours 

Bend  the  greenleavee;  ifmoumsaplaintivebird; 
Or  from  some  fount's  cool  maigin,  fringed  with 
flowers. 

The  soothing  murmur  of  the  wave  is  heard ; 
Her  whom  the  heavens  reveal,  the  earth  deniesi, 

I  see  and  hear :  though  dwelling  &r  above. 
Her  spirit,  still  responsive  to  my  sighs. 

Visits  the  lone  retreat  of  pensive  love. 
"Why  thus  in  grief  consume  each  fruitless  day," 
(Her  gentle  accents  thus  benignly  aay,) 

"While   from  thine  eyes  the  tear  iinnrtnaing 
flows? 
Weep  not  for  me,  who,  >»Mfa»niiig  on  my  flig^t^ 
Died,  to  be  deathless;  and  on  heavenly  light 

Whose  eyes  but  open'd,  when  they  seem'd  to 
dose!" 


VEBSI  SPAQNUOU  DI  PIETRO  BEMBO. 


« 


O  Hucrte  I  qua  raalai  Mr. 


Thou,  the  stem  monarch  of  dismay. 
Whom  nature  trembles  to  survey, 
0  Death  !  to  me,  the  child  of  grie^ 
Thy  welcome  power  would  bring  relief, 

Changing'to  peaceful  slumber  many  a  care. 
And  though  thy  stroke  may  thrill  with  pain 
Each  throbbing  pulse,  each  quivering  vein ; 
The  pangs  that  bid  existence  close. 
Ah  1  sure  are  tar  leas  keen  then  those 

Which  doud  its  lingering  moments  with  despair. 


FRANCESCO  LOBENZINL 


<t 


O  Zafliatto,  dM  movando  vai.' 


Stlfh  of  the  breeze  !  whose  dewy  pinions  Ug^t 

Wave  gently  round  the  tree  I  planted  here, 
Sacred  to  her  whose  soul  hath  wing'd  its  Alight 

To  the  pure  ether  of  her  lofty  sphere ; 
Be  it  thy  care,  soft  spirit  of  the  gale  1 

To  fiin  its  leaves  in  summer's  noontide  hour ; 
Be  it  thy  care  that  wintry  tempests  fail 

To  rend  its  honours  from  the  ^Ivan  bower. 
Then  shall  it  spread,  and  rear  th'  aspiring  form. 
Pride  of  the  wood,  secure  from  every  storm, 
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GiBoed  with  her  name,  a  confiecrated  tree  ! 
So  may  thy  Lord,  thy  monarch  of  the  wind, 
Ne'er  with  rude  chains  thy  tender  pinions  bind, 

Bat  grant  thee  still  to  rove,  a  wanderer  wild 
and  free  I 


GESNER. 

MORKIVG  SONa 
"  wnikoxnmen,  frulM  moigenaonzL" 

Hail  1  morning  sun,  thus  early  bright ; 

Welcome,  sweet  dawn  I  thou  younger  day  ! 
Through  the  dark  woods  that  fringe  the  height, 
Beams  forth,  e*en  now,  thy  ray. 

Bright  on  the  dew  it  sparkles  clear. 

Bright  on  the  water's  glittering  fiJl, 
And  life,  and  joy,  and  health  appear, 
Sweet  Morning  !  at  thy  call. 

Now  thy  fresh  breesEOS  lightly  spring 

From  beds  of  fragrance,  where  they  lay. 
And  roving  wild  on  dewy  wing, 
Drive  slumber  fear  away. 

Fantastic  dreams,  in  swift  retreat, 

Now  from  each  mind  withdraw  their  spell ; 
While  the  young  loves  delighted  meet, 
On  Rosa's  cheek  to  dwelL 

Speed,  zephyr !  kiss  each  opening  flower. 

Its  fragrant  spirit  make  thine  own ; 
Then  yhng  thy  way  to  Rosa's  bower. 
Ere  her  light  sleep  is  flown. 

There,  o'er  her  downy  pillow  flyj ' 

Wake  the  sweet  maid  to  life  and  day ; 
Breathe  on  her  balmy  lip  a  sigh. 
And  o'er  her  bosom  play; 

And  whisper,  when  her  eyes  unveil, 

That  I,  since  morning's  earliest  call. 
Have  sigh'd  her  name  to  ev'ry  gale 
By  the  lone  waterfidL 


GERMAN  SONG. 

"  Madchen,  lamit  Amor  kmnen.** 

Listen,  fhir  maid  !  my  song  shall  tell 
How  Love  may  still  be  known  fuU  well- 


His  looks  the  traitor  prova 
Dost  thou  not  see  that  absent  smiley 
That  fiery  glance  replete  with  guile  t 

Oh  !  doubt  not  then — ^"tis  Love. 

When  varying  still  the  sly  disguise, 
Child  of  caprice,  he  laughs  and  cries, 

Or  with  complaint  would  move ; 
To^y  is  bold,  to-morrow  shy. 
Changing  each  hour,  he  knows  not  why. 

Oh  !  doubt  not  then — 'tis  Lov& 

There's  magic  in  his  every  wile, 
His  lip%  well  practised  to  beguile. 

Breathe  roses  when  th^  move ; 
See  I  now  with  sudden  rage  he  bums. 
Disdains,  implores,  commands,  by  turns. 

Oh  1  doubt  not  then — ^"tis  Love. 

He  comes,  without  the  bow  and  dart, 
That  spare  not  e'en  the  purest  heart ; 

His  looks  the  traitor  prove ; 
That  glance  is  fire,  that  mien  is  guile. 
Deceit  is  lurking  in  that  smile — 

Oh  !  trust  him  not — 'tis  Love  ! 


CHAULIEU. 
"  Orotte,  d'oti  tort  oe  cUir  ralnMa.** 

Thou  grot,  whence  flows  this  limpid  spring, 
Its  margin  fringed  with  moss  and  flowers, 
Still  bid  its  voice  of  murmurs  bring 
Peaoe  to  my  musing  hours. 

Sweet  Fontenay  1  where  first  for  me 

The  dayspring  of  existence  rose, 
Soon  shall  my  dust  return  to  thee. 
And  midst  my  sires  repose. 

Muses  I  that  watch'd  my  childhood's  mom, 

Midst  these  wild  haunts,  with  guardian  eye — 
Fair  trees  I  that  here  beheld  me  bom. 
Soon  shall  ye  see  me  die. 


« 


GARCILASO  DE  VEGA. 


Coyed  de  Ttieitn  a]«gre  piima 


EsrjOT  the  sweets  of  life's  luxuriant  May 
Ere  envious  Age  is  hastening  on  his  wsy 
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With  snowy  wreaths  to  crown  the  beanteous 
brow; 
The  rose  will  fi^de  when  storms  sssail  the  year. 
And  Tinie^  who  changeth  not  his  swift  career. 

Constant  in  this^  will  change  all  else  below ! 


LORENZO  D£  MEDICL 


VIOLETS. 


•• 


Non  di  vndlgtardin  onuUl  •  ooltL'* 


Ws  oome  not>  fidr  one  1  to  thy  hand  of  snow 

FVom  the  soft  scenes  by  Culture's  hand  array 'd; 
Not  reared  in  bowers  where  gales  of  firagranoe  blow. 

Bat  in  dark  glene^  and  depths  of  forest  shade  I 
There  once,  as  Venus  wander'd,  lost  in  woe. 

To  seek  Adonis  through  th'  entangled  wood, 
Piercing  her  foot,  a  thorn  that  lurk*d  below 

With  print  relentless  drew  celestiBl  blood  I 
Then  our  light  sterns^  with  snowy  blossoms  fraught^ 
Bending  to  earth,  each  precious  drop  we  caught^ 

Imbibing  thence  our  bright  puipureal  dyes ; 
We  were  not  fostered  in  our  shadowy  -vales 
Bj  guided  livulets  or  summer  gales — 

Our  dew  and  air  have  been  Love's  balmy  tears 
and  sighs  I 


PINDEMONTE. 

ON  THE  HXBB  OV  CANOVA. 
'*  Dove  par  te,  odeito  aneUa,  or  vsmI  ?  " 

Whitbxb,  celestial  maid,  so  fost  away? 

What  lures  thee  fix>m  the  banquet  of  the  skies 'j 
How  canst  thou  leave  thy  native  realms  of  day 

Fortius  lowsphere,  this  vale  of  doudsandsighsl 
O  thou,  Ganova  I  soaring  high  above 

Italian  art — ^with  Grecian  magic  vying  1 
Wo  knew  thy  marble  glow'd  with  life  and  love, 

But  who  had  seen  thee  image  footsteps  fiyingi 


Here  to  each  eye  the  wind  seems  gently  playing 
With  the  light  vest,  its  wavy  folds  arraying 

In  many  a  line  of  undulating  grace; 
While  Nature,  ne*er  her  mighty  laws  suspending, 
Stands^  before  marble  thus  with  motion  blending, 

One  moment  lost  in  thought,  its  hidden  cause 
to  trace. 

[▲  Tolnine  of  tnmlafeions  pubUabad  in  1818,  mi^t  bmy 
bma  ealled  byanttdpalion,  **  La^  of  muij  Landa."  At  the 
time  now  alluded  to,  hir  iiupiiadoiia  wtn  chiefly  derived 
from  rhwlpil  nbjeeli.  The  "grMeftil  luperrtitioiu "  ol 
Greece,  end  the  mblime  petriotim  of  Rome,  held  ad  infln- 
enoe  over  her  thongfats  whldi  b  evinoed  bymeayof  theworke 
of  thifperlod-«ich  as  "  The  Rertoration  of  the  Worki  of  Art 
to  Italy,*' "  Modem  Greece,'*  and  aevcnU  of  the  poena  which 
fdnned  the  votaime  enUtled  **  Talee  and  Historic  Bcenea." 

"  Apart  from  aU  Intereoorm,'*  «ye  Delte,  **  with  Itteraiy 
■odety,  and  acquainted  only  by  name  and  oecaaional  corre- 
nondence  with  any  of  the  distinguished  authors  of  whom 
England  has  to  boast,  Mrs  Uemans,  during  the  progress  of 
her  poetical  career,  had  to  contend  with  more  and  greater 
obstacles  than  usually  stand  in  the  path  of  female  anthonhip. 
To  bar  praise  be  it  spoken,  therefore,  that  it  wee  to  her  own 
merit  alone,  wholly  independent  of  adventitions  drcum- 
stanoia,  that  she  was  indebted  for  the  extensive  share  of  popu- 
larity wiiieh  her  compositions  ultimately  obtained.  From 
this  studious  secknion  wwe  given  forth  the  two  poems  which 
first  permanently  elevated  her  among  the  writers  of  her  age, 
—^he  *  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,'  and 
*  Modem  Greece.'  In  these  the  maturity  of  her  inteOeet 
uppmn ;  and  she  makes  us  feel,  that  she  has  marlced  out  a 
path  fiorhenelf  through  the  regions  of  song.  The  veniflcatkm 
is  hl^-toned  and  musical,  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment 
and  subject ;  and  in  every  page  we  liave  evidence,  not  only  of 
taste  and  geidus,  but  of  careAil  daboration  and  reieerch. 
Theee  efforts  were  flsvourably  noticed  by  Lord  Byron ;  and 
attracted  the  admiration  of  Shelley.  Bishop  Ueber  and  other 
jndidous  and  intelligent  oounsdlors  cheered  her  on  bv  their 
appfobaUon  :  the  reputatton  which,  through  yean  of  silent 
study  and  exertfon,  slie  had,  no  doubt,  sometfanes  witb 
brightened  and  sometimes  with  doubtfkii  hopes,  looked  for- 
ward to  ae  a  sufficient  great  reward,  was  at  length  unequivo- 
cally and  unreluctantly  accorded  her  by  the  worM;  and, 
probably,  this  was  the  happiest  perkMl  of  her  life.  The 
Translations  inm  Gamoens ;  the  prise  poem  of  WaDaee,  as 
also  that  of  Dartmoor,  the  Talee  and  Historic  Scenes,  and 
the  Sceptic,  may  an  be  refinrred  to  this  epoch  of  her  Uteraiy 
career."— HiMrajAiorf  Bkdeh,  praised  to  PoeUcal  Bmafns, 
1838. 


In  rei—nce  to  the  same  period  of  Mrs  Hcmans' 
the  lale  acute  and  acoomplished  Miss  Jewsbury  (afterwards 
Mrs  Fletcher)  has  the  fbUowing  Judkdous  observatkms  :— 

**  At  this  stage  of  traneltton,  her  poetry  was  correct,  dassi- 
cal,  and  highly  polished ;  but  it  wanted  warmth :  it  partook 
mora  of  the  nature  of  stataanr  than  of  painting.  Shefettered 
her  mind  with  frets  and  authorities,  and  drew  upon  her  me- 
mory when  she  might  have  rdied  upon  her  imagination.  She 
was  diffident  of  herself,  and,  to  quote  her  own  admission^ 
*k>ved  to  repose  under  the  shadow  of  mighty  names."*— 
AlkenamH,  Feb.  1831.] 
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Of  ▲ 


'▲SB  OV  TBM  SBA-UIOKB. 


0  WAjronsB  I  would  thy  heart  forget 

Each  earthly  paasioii  and  r^giet^ 

And  would  thy  wearied  spirit  rise 

To  commune  with  its  native  skies ; 

Ftose  for  a  whiles  and  deem  it  sweet 

To  linger  in  this  calm  retreat ; 
And  gtre  thy  cares,  thy  griefis,  a  short  suspense. 
Amidst  wild  scenes  of  lone  magnificence. 

Unmiz'd  with  an^^t  of  meaner  tone, 
Hera  Nature's  voioe  is  heard  alone : 
When  the  loud  storm,  in  wrathful  hour. 
Is  rushing  on  its  wing  of  power, 
And  spirits  of  the  deep  awake. 
And  suiges  foam,  and  billows  break, 
And  rocks  and  ocean-caves  around 
Beverberate  each  awful  sound — 
That  mighty  voice,  with  all  its  dread  control. 
To  loftiest  thou^^t  shall  wake  thy  thrilling  souL 

But  when  no  more  the  searwinds  rave, 
When  peace  is  brooding  on  the  wave, 
And  from  earth,  air,  and  ocean  rise 
No  sounds  but  plaintive  melodies ; 
Soothed  by  their  sofUy  mingling  swell. 
As  daylight  bids  the  world  farewell. 
The  rustling  wood,  the  dying  breeze, 
The  fiiint  low  rippling  of  the  seaa^ 
A  tender  calm  shall  steal  upon  thy  breast^ 
A  gleam  reflected  ftom  the  realms  of  rest 

Is  thine  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung. 
Friends  have  deceived,  neglect  hath  wrung  1 
Hast  thou  some  grief  that  none  may  know. 
Some  lonely,  secret,  silent  woe  1 
Or  have  thy  fond  affections  fled 
l^m  earth,  to  slumber  with  the  dead  1 — 
Oh  1  pause  awhile — the  world  disown. 
And  dwell  with  Nature's  self  alone  t 
And  thou^  no  more  she  bids  arise 
Thy  soul's  departed  eneigies. 
And  though  thy  joy  of  life  is  o'er. 
Beyond  her  magic  to  restore ; 
Yet  shall  her  spells  o'er  every  passion  steal. 
And  soothe  the  wounded  heart  they  cannot  heaL 


DIBOE  OF  A  CHILIX 

No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  sihed. 

Blossom  of  being  I  seen  and  gone  ! 
With  flowers  alone  we  strew  thy  bed, 

0  blest  departed  One  1 
Whose  all  of  life,  a  rosy  ray, 
Blush'd  into  dawn  and  paas'd  away. 

Tee !  thou  art  fled,  ere  guilt  had  power 

To  stain  thy  cherub«oul  and  fonn. 
Closed  is  the  soft  ephemeral  flower 

That  never  felt  a  storm  I 
The  sunbeam's  smile,  the  zephyr's  breath. 
All  that  it  knew  from  birth  to  death. 

Thou  wert  so  like  a  form  of  lights 

That  heaven  benignly  call'd  thee  hence, 
Ere  yet  the  world  could  breathe  one  blight 

O'er  thy  sweet  innocence : 
And  thou,  that  brighter  home  to  bless, 
Art  pass'd,  with  all  thy  loveliness  t 

Oh  I  hadst  thou  still  on  earth  remain'd, 

Yvaon  of  beauty  1  fiur,  as  brief  I 
How  soon  thy  brightness  had  been  stun'd 

With  passion  or  with  grief ! 
Now  not  a  sullying  breath  can  rise 
To  dim  thy  glory  in  the  skies. 

We  rear  no  marble  o'er  thy  tomb- 
No  sculptured  image  there  shall  mourn  ; 
Ah  1  fitter  &r  the  vernal  bloom 

Such  dwelling  to  adorn. 
Fragrance,  and  floweiB,  and  dews,  must  be 
The  only  emblems  meet  for  thee. 

Thy  grave  shall  be  a  blessed  shrine, 

Adom'd  with  Nature's  brightest  wreath^ 
Each  glowing  season  shall  combine 

Its  incense  there  to  breathe ; 
And  oft>  upon  the  midnight  air. 
Shall  viewless  harps  be  murmuring  there. 

And  oh  1  sometimes  in  visions  blest. 

Sweet  spirit  1  visit  our  repose ; 
And  bear,  from  thine  own  world  of  rest. 
Some  balm  for  human  woes  I 
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What  form  more  lovely  could  be  given 
Than  thine  to  messenger  of  heaven  9  ^ 


INVOCATION. 

Hush'd  IB  the  world  in  night  and  sleep — 

Earth,  aea,  and  air  are  still  as  death; 
Too  rude  to  break  a  calm  so  deep 
Were  music's  fituntest  breath. 
Descend,  bright  visions  I  from  aSriol  bowers. 
Descend  to  gild  your  own  soft  silent  hours. 

In  hope  or  fear,  in  toil  or  pain. 

The  weaxy  day  have  mortals  paas'd ; 
Now,  dreams  of  bliss  I  be  yours  to  reign. 
And  all  your  spells  around  them  cast ; 
Steal  from  their  hearts  the  pang;  their  eyes  the 

tear, 
And  lift  the  veil  that  hides  a  brighter  sphere. 

Oh,  bear  your  softest  balm  to  those 

Who  fondly,  vainly,  mourn  the  dead  ! 
To  them  that  world  of  peace  disclose 
Where  the  bright  soul  is  fled : 
Where  Love,  immortal  in  his  native  dime. 
Shall  fear  no  pang  from  &te,  no  blight  from 
time. 

Or  to  his  loved,  his  distant  land 

On  your  light  wings  the  exile  bear. 
To  feel  once  more  his  heart  expand 
In  his  own  genial  mountain-air; 
Hear  the  wild  echoes  well-known  strains  repeat. 
And  bless  each  note,  as  heaven's  own  music 
sweet. 

But  oh  1  with  fimc/s  brightest  ray, 

Blest  dreams !  the  bard's  repose  illume ; 
Bid  forms  of  heaven  around  him  play. 
And  bowers  of  Eden  bloom  1 
And  waft  hit  spirit  to  its  native  skies 
Who  finds  no  charm  in  life*s  realities. 

No  voice  is  on  the  air  of  night, 

Through  folded  leaves  no  murmurs  creep. 
Nor  star  nor  moonbeam's  trembling  light 
EaUs  on  the  placid  brow  of  sleep. 
Descend,  bright  visions  !  from  your  aiiy  bower : 
Dark,  silent,  solemn  is  your  favourite  hour. 

1  Tide  Annotation  from  Quarterlif  Reviete,  p.  62. 


TO  THS  MBMOItT  OF 

GENERAL  SIR  E— D  P— K— M.« 

BIU.YB  spirit  1  moum'd  with  fond  regret^ 

Lost  in  life's  pride,  in  valour^s  noon. 
Oh,  who  could  deem  thy  star  should  set 
So  darkly  and  so  soon  ! 

Fatal,  though  bright,  the  fire  of  mind 
Which  mark'd  and  dosed  thy  brief 
And  the  &ir  vnreath,  by  Hope  entwined, 
lies  wither'd  on  thy  bier. 

The  soldier^s  death  hath  been  thy  doom. 
The  soldier's  tear  thy  mead  shall  be ; 
Yet^  son  of  war !  a  prouder  tomb 
Might  Fate  have  rear'd  for  thee. 

Thou  shouldst  have  died,  0  high-soul'd  diief  t 

In  those  bright  days  of  glory  fled. 
When  triumph  so  prevail'd  o'er  grief 
We  scarce  could  mourn  the  dead. 

Noontide  of  fame  !  each  teardrop  then 

Was  worthy  of  a  warrior^s  grave : 
When  shall  affection  weep  again 
So  proudly  o'er  the  brave  t 

There,  on  the  battle-fields  of  Spain, 

Midst  Roncesvalles'  mountain-scene, 
Or  on  Vitoria's  blood-red  plain. 
Meet  had  thy  deathbed  been. 

*  Maytt-g&atnl  Sir  Edwaid  Pakimhiun,  Uw  gnOaat  offloer 
to  whoM  memory  tbeM  venet  are  dedlcatedp  fell  at  the  head 
of  the  Bxitiah  troops  in  the  unfortunate  attadc  on  New 
(Means,  8th  Jannaxy  1814.  **  Six  thousand  combatants  on 
the  BxitiBh  side,"  says  Mr  Alison,  "  were  in  the  field :  a 
slender  force  to  attack  double  their  number,  Intrenehed  to 
tlie  teeth  in  works  bristling  with  bayonets  and  loaded  with 
beaty  artiUery.**— fTMory  (^Europe,  roL  x.  p.  743. 

The  death  of  Sir  Edward  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  ofBdal 
account  of  General  Keane,  communicating  the  result  of  the 
actiqn: — "  The  advancing  oolmnns  were  discernible  from 
the  enemyli  line  at  more  than  two  hundred  yards*  distance, 
when  ardestractive  fire  was  instantly  opened,  not  only  from 
an  parts  of  the  enemy's  line,  but  from  the  battery  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  riTcr.  The  gallant  Pakenham,  who, 
during  his  short  but  brilliant  career,  was  always  foremost  in 
the  path  of  gjory  and  of  danger,  galloppid  forward  to  the 
front,  to  animate  his  men  by  his  presence.  He  had  reached 
the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and  was  in  the  act  of  cbeaing  his 
troops  with  his  bat  off,  when  he  received  two  balls,  one  in 
the  knee  and  i^nother  in  the  body.  He  fdl  into  the  anns 
of  Major  Maodongal,  his  aide-de-camp,  and  ahnost  instant^ 
expired."— £tf<nr.  An,  RegUi,  1815,  p.  356. 
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We  moam  not  that  a  hero  8  life 

Thus  in  ite  ardent  prime  should  dose ; 
Hadst  thoa  but  fiJlen  in  nobler  strife. 
But  died  midst  conqoei'd  foes ! 

Tet  hast  thoa  still  (thoogh  yidorfs  flame 

In  that  last  moment  cheered  thee  not) 
Left  aiary's  isle  another  name, 
nwt  ne'er  may  be  foigot : 


And  many  a  tale  of  tiiamph  won 

Shan  breathe  that  name  in  Memory's 
And  long  may  England  monm  a  son 
WiAomi  reproaek  or  fear. 


Tonu 


SIR  H— Y   E— Llr-^ 


BATTl^  OP  WATB&UMK 


WskpIbt  thoa  for  him,  whose  doom 
On  England's  proudest  batUe-fieldl 
For  him,  the  lion-hearty  who  died 
In  Tictoxy's  fall  resistlees  tide) 

Ohy  moorn  him  not  1 
By  deeds  like  his  that  field  was  won. 
And  Fite  coold  yield  to  Valooi's  son 

No  bzic^ter  lot 

He  heard  his  band's  exalting  cry. 
He  saw  the  ▼anqnish'd  eagles  fly ; 
And  envied  be  his  death  of  fiune  ! 
It  shed  a  sanbesm  o*er  his  name 

That  nooj^t  shall  dim : 
No  dood  obscared  his  glory's  day. 
It  saw  no  twilic^t  of  decay. 

Weep  not  for  him ! 


And  bmathe  no  diiga's  plaintlTe  moan, 
A  hero  daima  hr  loftier  tone ! 
Oh,  proudly  diall  the  war«ong  swell, 
Becording  how  the  mighty  feU 

In  that  dread  hour. 
When  England,  midst  the  battlestonn- 
The  avenging  angel — ^rear'd  her  form 

In  tenfold  power. 

Tet,  gallant  heart  I  to  swell  thy  praise. 
Vain  were  the  minstrel's  noblest  lays; 


seal'd 


ffinoe  he,  the  soldier's  guiding  star. 
The  Victoi^chiel^  the  lord  of  war. 

Has  own'd  thy  fimie : 
And  oh  I  like  kis  approving  word. 
What  trophied  mazUe  could  record 

A  wairior^s  namef 


GUEBILLA  SONO. 


POUaiDBO  ov 


Bjn.ATKD  or  TBS  srAJiisa 


Oh  !   forget  not  the  hour  when  through  forest 

and  vale 
We  tetum'd  with  our  chief  to  his  dear  natiye  halls; 
Throu^  the  woody  siena  there  si^'d  not  a  gale. 
And  the  moonbeam  was  bright  on  his  battlement- 

•  walls; 
And  nature  lay  sleeping  in  ralmneiw  and  h^t. 
Bound  the  lunne  of  the  valiant^  that  rose  on  our 

We  entered  that  home — all  was  loneliness  round. 
The  stillnessr  the  dazknesB,  the  peace  of  the  grave; 
Not  a  Toice,  not  a  step,  bade  its  echoes  reeoond : 
Ah,  sudiWBs  the  welcome  that  waited  the  brave  * 
For  the  spoilers  had  paas'd,  like  the  poison-wind  s 

breath. 
And  the  loved  of  his  bosom  Ikj  silent  in  death. 

Oh  1  forget  not  that  hour— let  its  image  be  near. 
In  the  li|^t  of  our  mirth,  in  the  dreams  of  our  rest^ 
Let  its  tale  awake  feelinga  too  deep  for  a  tear. 
And  rouaeinto  vengeanoeeach  arm  and  each  breast. 
Till  doudleas  the  dayspring  of  liberty  shine 
O^er  the  plains  of  the  olive  and  hills  of  the  vine. 


THE  AGED  INDIAN. 

Wabbiobs  t  my  noon  of  life  is  past. 
The  brightness  of  my  spirit  flown ; 

I  crouch  before  the  vrintry  blasts 
Amidst  my  tribe  I  dwell  alone ; 

The  heroes  of  my  youth  are  fled. 

They  rest  among  the  warlike  dead. 

Te  alumberers  of  the  narrow  cave  ! 

My  kindred  chiefii  in  days  of  yore  I 
Te  fill  an  unremember*d  grave. 

Tour  fiune,  your  deeds^  are  known  no  more. 
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The  raoords  of  your  wan  are  gone^ 
Tour  names  foiigot  by  all  but  one. 

Soon  shall  that  one  depart  from  earth. 
To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime ; 

Then  will  the  memory  of  your  birth 
Sleep  with  the  hidden  things  of  time. 

With  him,  ye  sons  of  former  days  I 

Fades  the  last  glimmering  of  your  praise. 

His  eyes,  that  haii'd  your  spirits'  flame. 
Still  kindling  in  the  combat's  shock, 

HaTO  seen,  since  darknesB  veU'd  your  fiune. 
Sons  of  the  desert  and  the  rock  1 

Another  and  another  race 

Rise  to  the  battle  and  the  chase. 

Descendants  of  the  mighty  dead  I 
Fearless  of  heart,  and  firm  of  hand  ! 

Oh,  let  me  join  their  spirits  fled — 
Oh  t  send  me  to  their  shadowy  land. 

Age  hath  not  tamed  Ontara's  heart — 

He  shrinks  not  from  the  friendly  dart 

These  feet  no  more  can  chase  the  deer. 
The  glory  of  this  arm  is  flown ; — 

Why  should  the  feeble  linger  here 
When  all  the  pride  of  life  is  gone  7 

Wanriors  !  why  still  the  stroke  denyl 

Think  ye  Ontara  fears  to  die  1 

He  feared  not  in  his  flower  of  days, 
When  strong  to  stem  the  torrent's  force. 

When  through  the  desert's  pathless  maze 
His  way  was  as  an  eagle's  course  ! 

When  war  was  sunshine  to  his  sights 

And  the  wild  hurricane  delight ! 

Shall,  then,  the  warrior  tremble  now  t 
Now  when  his  envied  strength  is  o'er — 

Hung  on  the  pine  his  idle  bow. 
His  pirogue  useless  on  the  shore  1 

When  age  hath  dimm'd  his  failing  eye. 

Shall  he,  the  joyless,  fear  to  die  1 

Sons  of  the  braye  1  delay  no  more — 
The  spirits  of  my  kindred  calL 

TiB  but  one  pang,  and  all  is  o'er  t 
Oh,  bid  the  aged  cedar  fiill ! 

To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime, 

The  mighty  of  departed  time. 


EVENING  AMONGST  THE  ALPS. 

Son  skies  of  Italy  1  how  richly  dresty 

Smile  these  wild  scenes  in  your  purpureal  glow ! 
What  glorious  hues,  reflected  frx>m  the  west. 

Float  o'er  the  dwellings  of- eternal  snow  1 
Ton  torrent,  foaming  down  the  granite  steep, 

Sparkles  all  brilliance  in  the  setting  beam ; 
Dark  glens  beneath  in  shadowy  beauty  sleep. 

Where  pipes  the  goat-herd  by  his  mountain' 
stream. 
Now  from  yon  peak  departs  the  vivid  ray, 

That  still  at  eve  its  lofty  temple  knows ; 
From  rock  and  torrent  fade  the  tints  away. 

And  all  is  wrapt  in  twilight's  deep  repose : 
While  through  the  pine-wood  gleams  the  ves^ier 

star. 
And  roves  the  Alpine  gale  o'er  solitudes  alar. 


DIBQE   OF   THE   HIGHLAND   CHIEF   IN 
"WAVERLET."! 

SoK  of  the  mighty  and  the  free  t 

High-minded  leader  of  the  brave  ! 
Was  it  for  lofty  chief  like  thee 
To  fill  a  nameless  grave  ? 
Oh  1  if  amidst  the  valiant  slain 

The  warrior's  bier  had  been  thy  lot, 
E'en  though  on  red  Culloden*s  plain. 
We  then  had  moum'd  thee  not. 

*  TbOM  rarj  beautiftil  stanxM  flnt  ftppeared  in  th«  Edin- 

bnrgh  ADnial  Rflglrter  for  1S16,  (p.  856,)  with  the  foOowing 

Intereiting  baading. 

"  A  Utenry  friend  of  oun  recetved  theie  vsnee  with  a 
letter  of  the  following  tenor  :— 

'* '  A  verp  ingenlmu  poung/Hend  nf  m/hM  hiujmi  mni  mt 
tke  endoud,  on  rtading  Waverky,  To  pou  the  ufortd  give* 
that  charml9*g  work  /  and  if  in  anpJSdurt  edUton  you  should 
like  to  huert  the  Dirge  to  a  Hiffhland  CM^,  you  would  do 
hoHourto 

Tour  Sincere  Admirer/ 

**  The  indlvidQal  to  whom  this  obliging  letter  wae  addreaed, 
haling  no  dafan  to  the  honoar  which  is  there  done  him,  does 
not  possess  the  means  of  poblishing  the  verses  in  the  popular 
noTd  alluded  to.  But  that  the  public  may  sustain  no  loss, 
and  that  the  ingenious  author  of  Wavcrley  may  be  aware  of 
the  honour  intended  him,  our  correqtoudent  has  ventuzed  to 
send  the  vcnes  to  our  Rcqaiister.** 

Notwithstanding  the  mystldsm  in  the  note  about  the  "very 
ingenUnu  young  ftriend  i^mine**  and  **your  tktoere  ad- 
mtrtr,"  ontheonehand;  and  the  disclaimer  by  "a  literary 
friend  ofovire^  on  the  other,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Dirge  was  sent  by  Mn  Hemans  to  Sir  Walter,  then  Mr 
Soott,  and  by  him  to  the  Register— of  which  he  hhnself 
wrote  that  year  the  historical  department  —  Vide  Lock- 
hartt  Life  of  Scott,  vol  It.  p.  80l 
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But  darkly  closed  tiiy  dawn  of  fiune, 

That  dawn  whose  sunbeam  rose  so  fair ; 
Vengeance  alone  may  breathe  thy  name, 

The  watchword  of  Despair  ! 
Tet,  oh  I  if  gallant  spirit's  power 

Hath  e'er  ennobled  death  like  thine, 
Then  glory  marVd  thy  parting  hour, 
Last  of  a  mighty  line  1 

O'er  thy  own  towers  the  sunshine  falls, 

But  cannot  chase  their  silent  gloom ; 

Those  beams  that  gild  thy  native  walls 

Are  sleeping  on  thy  tomb  t 
Spring  on  thy  mountains  laughs  the  while, 

Thy  green  woods  wave  in  Temal  air, 
But  the  loved  scenes  may  vainly  smile : 
Not  e'en  thy  dust  is  there. 

On  thy  blue  hills  no  bugle-sound 

Is  mingling  with  the  torrent's  roar ; 
Unmark'd,  the  wild  deer  sport  around : 

Thou  lead'st  the  chase  no  more  I 
Thy  gates  are  dosed,  thy  halls  are  still. 

Those  halls  where  peal'd  the  choral  strain ; 
They  hear  the  wind's  deep  murmuring  thrill. 
And  all  is  hush'd  again. 

No  banner  from  the  lonely  tower 

Shall  wave  its  blazon'd  folds  on  hig^  ; 
There  the  tall  grass  and  summer  flower 

Unmark'd  shall  spring  and  die. 
No  more  thy  bard  for  other  ear 

Shall  wake  the  harp  once  loved  by  thine — 
Hush'd  be  the  strain  thou  canst  not  hear. 
Last  of  a  mighty  line  I 


THE  CRUSADERS'  WAJMONG. 

CHiEiTAnra,  lead  on  I  our  hearts  beat  high — 

Lead  on  to  Salem's  towers  ! 
Who  would  not  deem  it  bliss  to  die. 

Slain  in  a  cause  like  ours  f 
The  brave  who  sleep  in  soil  of  thine, 
Die  not  entomVd  but  shrined,  0  Pbleetino  1 

Souls  of  the  slain  in  holy  war  t 

Look  fh)m  your  sainted  rest 
Tell  us  ye  rose  in  Qloiys  car. 

To  mingle  with  the  blest ; 
Tell  us  how  short  the  death-pang's  power, 
How  bright  the  joys  of  your  immortal  bower. 


Strike  the  loud  harp,  ye  minstrel  train  I 

Pour  forth  your  loftiest  lays ; 
Each  heart  shall  echo  to  the  strain 

Breathed  in  the  warrior's  praise. 
Bid  every  string  triumphant  swell 
Th'  inspiring  sounds  that  heroes  love  so  wolL 

Salem  t  amidst  the  fiercest  hour. 

The  wildest  rage  of  fight, 
Thy  name  shall  lend  our  fiilchions  power, 

And  nerve  our  hearts  with  might. 
Envied  be  those  for  thee  that  fSedl, 
Who  find  their  graves  beneath  thy  sacred  walL 

For  them  no  need  that  sculptured  tomb 

Should  chronicle  their  fimie. 
Or  pyramid  record  their  doom. 

Or  deathless  verse  their  name ; 
It  is  enough  that  dust  of  thine 
Should  shroud  their  forms,  O  blessed  P&lestiiie  1 

Chieftains,  lead  on  !  our  hearts  beat  high 

For  combat's  glorious  hour ; 
Soon  shall  the  red-cross  banner  fly 

On  Salem's  loftiest  tower  1 
We  bum  to  mingle  in  the  strife, 
Where  btU  to  die  insures  eternal  life. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CLANRONALD. 

[Itwu  in  tb«  bftttio  of  SberUfiooor  tbftt  young  Claaronald 
ftO,  leading  on  tho  HIgfaljuiden  of  Uie  right  wing.  Hn 
death  dispirited  the  Mndluite,  who  began  to  ivafar.  But 
Olengany,  chief  of  a  riv»l  bnnch  of  the  dan  CoOa,  etarted 
from  the  xmnki,  and,  wsving  hie  bonnet  round  hk  head, 
cried  oat,  "  To-day  for  revvnge,  and  to-moirow  for  mourn- 
ing !  **  The  Hightatnderi  received  a  new  impolie  from  his 
words,  and,  diaiging  with  redoubled  fary,  bore  down  afl 
before  them.— See  the  Qmrlai^  Batkm  article  of  **  Cnl- 
loden  P^MTB."] 

Oh,  ne'er  be  Clanronald  the  valiant  foigot  I 
Still  fearless  and  first  in  the  combat,  he  fell ; 
But  we  paused  not  one  tear-drop  to  shed  o'er  the 

spot» 
Wespared  not  one  moment  to  murmur  "FarewelL** 
We  heard  but  the  battle-word  given  by  the  chio^ 
"  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief  I " 

And  wildly,  Clanronald  1  we  echo'd  the  vow, 
With  the  tear  on  our  cheek,  and  the  sword  in  our 

hand ; 
Totmgson  of  the  brave !  we  may  weep  for  thee  now. 
For  well  has  thy  death  been  avenged  by  thy  band. 
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When  they  join'd  in  wild  chorus  tlie  cry  of  the 

chief, 
"  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-moirow  for  grief  t" 

Thy  diige  in  thai  hour  was  the  bugle's  wild  call. 
The  dash  of  the  daymore,  the  shout  of  the  brave ; 
Bat  now  thy  own  bard  may  lament  for  thy  &31, 
And  the  soft  voice  of  melody  sigh  o'er  thy  grave— 
While  Albyn  remembers  the  words  of  the  chief, 
"  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief  1" 

Thou  art  fallen,  0  fearless  one !  flower  of  thy  race  I 
Descendant  of  heroes  I  thy  gloiy  is  set : 
But  thy  kinctred,  the  sons  of  the  battle  and  chase, 
Have  proved  that  thy  spirit  is  bright  in  them  yet ! 
Nor  vainly  have  echo'd  the  words  of  the  chief, 
"  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-moxrow  for  grief !  * 


TO  THE  EYE. 

Throve  of  expression  1  whence  the  spirit* s  lay 
Poura  forth  so  oft  the  light  of  mental  day. 
Where  fiuK^'s  fire,  affection's  mental  beam, 
Thou^^t,  geniuB^  passion,  reign  in  turn  supreme, 
And  many  a  feelings  words  can  ne'er  impart, 
Finds  its  own  language  to  pervade  the  heart : 
Thy  power,  bright  orb  t  what  bosom  hath  not  felt» 
To  thrill,  to  rouse,  to  fascinate,  to  melt  1 
Andy  by  some  spell  of  undefined  control. 
With  magnet-influence  touch  the  secret  soul  I 

Light  of  the  features  I  in  the  mom  of  youth 
Thy  glance  is  nature,  and  thy  language  truth ; 
And  ere  the  world,  with  all-coimpting  sway. 
Hath  taught  e'en  thee  to  flatter  and  betray, 
Th'  ingenuous  heart  forbids  thee  to  reveal. 
Or  speak  one  thought  that  interest  would  conceal 
While  yet  thou  seem'st  the  cloudless  minor  given 
But  to  reflect  the  purity  of  heaven. 
Oh  1  then  how  lovely,  there  unveil'd,  to  ignce 
Th'  unsalUed  brightness  of  each  mental  grace  1 

When  Genius  lends  thee  all  his  living  light, 
Where  the  full  beams  of  intellect  unite ; 
When  love  illumes  thee  with  his  varying  tay. 
Where  trembling  Hope  and  tearful  Rapture  play; 
Or  Pity's  melting  cloud  thy  beam  subduea^ 
Tempering  its  lustre  with  a  veil  of  dews ; 
Still  does  thy  power,  whose  all-commanding  spell 
Can  pierce  the  mazes  of  the  soul  bo  well. 
Bid  some  new  feeling  to  existence  start 
From  its  deep  slumbers  in  the  inmost  heart 


And  oh !  when  thou(^t»  in  ecstasy  sublime. 
That  soaiB  triumphant  o'er  the  bounds  of  time. 
Fires  thy  keen  glance  with  inspiration's  blnzo. 
The  light  of  heaven,  the  hope  of  nobler  days, 
(As  glorious  dreams,  for  utterance  far  too  high. 
Flash  through  the  mist  of  dim  mortality ;) 
Who  does  not  own,  that  through  thy  lightning- 
beams 
A  flame  unquenchable,  unearthly,  streams! 
That  pure,  though  captive  effluence  of  the  sky. 
The  vestal-ray,  the  spark  that  cannot  die  1 


THE  HERO'S  DEATH. 

Lin's  parting  beams  were  in  his  eye. 
Life's  closing  apoents  on  his  tongue. 
When  round  him,  pealing  to  the  sky. 
The  shout  of  victory  rung  1 

Then,  ere  his  gallant  spirit  fled, 

A  smile  so  bright  illumed  his  &ce— 
Oh  1  never,  of  the  light  it  shed. 
Shall  memory  lose  a  trace  1 

His  was  a  death  whose  rapture  high 

Transcended  all  that  life  could  yield ; 
His  warmest  prayer  was  so  to  die. 
On  the  red  battle-field  I 

And  they  may  feel,  who  loved  him  most, 

A  pride  so  holy  and  so  pure : 
Fate  hath  no  power  o'er  those  who  boast 
A  treasure  thus  secure  t 


STANZAS 


oir 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

['*  HAm  I  nous  oompodons  ion  hittoli*  de  tout  oe  qa'on 
peotlimgiiiflrdepliisi^oritai... .  LepMitftlleprteiitnoiit 
gUBottnoient  I'atwiir. . . .  T«lh  Moll  I'agrtebl*  hMoire  qw 
nous  hMooM ;  tl  poor  acliaTer  on  noblas  projeto,  il  n^  ftvoit 
qott  fat  durfo  d«  n  Tie ;  dont  nous  no  crojlona  paa  daroir 
ttn  m  pefaw,  ew  qnl  eQt  pa  wufcrnniit  pcnaar,  qm  1m 
annte  mumai  da  maoqair  k  one  jtunwn  qni  tembldt  d 

VlTe  7  "— BOMUBT.] 

I. 

Mabk*d  ye  the  mingling  of  the  city's  throng. 
Each  mien,  each  glance^  with  expectation  brightt 
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Its  death-like  torpor  TBniah'd — end  its  doom. 
To  cast  its  own  daik  kaes  o'er  life  and  nature's 
bloom. 

zm. 

And  such  hi$  lot  whom  thoa  hast  lored  and  left. 
Spirit !  thus  early  to  thy  home  recalled  ! 
So  sinkB  the  heart,  of  hope  and  thee  bereft^ 
A  wanior^s  hearty  which  danger  ne'er  appall'd. 
Tears  may  pass  on — and,  as  they  roll  along, 
Mellow  those  pangs  which  now  his  bosom  rend ; 
And  he  once  more,  with  life's  unheeding  throng, 
May,  though  alone  in  soul,  in  seeming  blend ; 
Tet  still,  the  guardian-angel  of  his  mind 
Shall  thy  lored  image  dwell,  in  Memory's  temple 
shrined. 

XVIIL 

Tet  must  the  days  be  long  ere  time  shall  steal 
Aug^t  from  his  grief  whose  spirit  dwells  with  thee : 
Once  deeply  bruised,  the  heart  at  length  may  heal. 
But  all  it  was — oh  !  never  more  shall  be. 
The  flower,  the  leaf,  o'erwhelm'd  by  winter  snow. 
Shall  spring  again,  when  beams  andshowers return. 
The  ftded  cheek  again  with  health  may  glow. 
And  the  dim  eye  with  life's  warm  radiance  bum ; 
But  the  pure  freshness  of  the  mind's  young  bloom. 
Once  lost,  revives  alone  in  worlds  beyond  the  tomb. 


But  thou  !  thine  hour  of  agony  is  o'er. 
And  thy  brief  race  in  brilliance  hath  been  run ; 
While  Faith,  that  bids  fond  nature  grieve  no  more. 
Tells  that  thy  crown — ^though  not  on  earth — ^is  won. 
Thou,  of  the  world  so  early  left>  hast  known 
Nought  but  the  bloOm  and  sunshine — and  for  thee. 
Child  of  propitious  stars !  for  thee  alone. 
The  course  of  love  ran  smooth^  and  brightly  free. 
Not  long  such  bliss  to  mortal  could  be  given : 
Itisenough  forearth  to  catch  one  glimpse  of  heaven. 


What  thou^  ere  yet  the  noonday  of  thy  fiune 
Rose  in  its  glory  on  thine  England's  eye, 
The  grave's  deep  shadows  o'er  thy  prospect  camel 
Ours  is  that  loss — and  thou  wert  blest  to  die  ! 
Thou  mightst  have  lived  to  dark  and  evil  years, 
To  mourn  thy  people  changed,  thy  skies  o'ercast; 
But  thy  spring  mom  was  all  undimm'd  by  tears, 
iVnd  thou  wert  loved  and  cherish'd  to  the  last  1 

^  **  Tlie  oonne  of  tme  love  tuarw  did  ran  imooth." 

Shakipbahs. 


And  thy  young  name,  ne*er  breathed  in  mder  tone. 
Thus  dying;  thou  hast  left  to  love  and  grief  aL 


Dan^ter  of  Kings  1  from  that  high  sphere  look 

down 
Where  still,  in  hope^  affisction'a  thooc^ta  m^  riae: 
Where  dimly  ahinee  to  thee  that  mortal  crown 
Which  earth  displayed  to  chdm  thee  from  the  akiea. 
Look  down  1  andif  thy  spirit  yet  retain 
Memory  of  anght  that  onoe  was  fondly  dear. 
Soothe,  though  unaeen,  the  hearts  that  moom  in 

vain. 
And  in  their  hours  of  lonelineaB — be  near  I 
Blest  was  thy  lot  e'en  here — and  one  &int  ag^ 
Oh  1  tell   those  hearts,  hath  made  that  bleat 

eternity!* 


and  lint 
181& 


dated,  Brownwfajttft,  23d  Dae.  1S17, 
in  BladuBood^s  M<i^fazime,  voL  iiL  AfaS 


BXTKACT  rWLOU  QUAKTSBXT  aSTIBW. 


•<  I 


'  The  next  toiome  in  order  oonatste  prindpeOj  oft 
letiona.    It  will  gire  oar  raeden  lome  Idea  of  Mn  Hemana* 
acgnaintanoe  with  booln,  to  onmnerate  tha  authon  from 
vrtwm  dia  has  dioeen  lier  nbjeeli  ; — thej  are  ^^m***— -^ 
Metaetaeio,  FQie^Ja,  Fiatorinl,  Lope  de  Yega,  Fmadaeo 
liamiel,  Delia  Gaaa,  Cornelio  BentlTQglSo,  Qjatmdo,  Joan 
de  Iknis,  Torqnato  and  Bernardo  Tkaeo,  Petnna,  Plelio 
Bembo,  Lorenzinl,  Oeener,  Cbanlieo,  Garcilaao  de  Tqgi 
names  embracing  almoet  vnty  iangoaga  in  which  the  nmee 
lutf  foond  a  tongoe  in  Emvpe.    Many  of  then  traadatiou 
are  tery  pretty,  but  It  would  be  len  interertlng  to  edect  anj 
of  them  for  citation,  ae  our  readers  might  not  be  poasMPtJ  of 
or  acquainted  with  the  originals.    We  will  paes  on,  therefore, 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  Tolume,  iriikh  contains  mndi  that 
is  vety  pleasfaig  and  beautifkiL     Hie  poem  whkh  wa  are 
about  to  tnuucribe  is  on  a  subject  often  treated— and  no 
wonder ;  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  whidi  embraces 
10  many  of  the  elements  of  poetic  ItoeUng ;  so  eoothlng  a 
mixture  of  plearing  melandioly  and  pensiTe  hope ;  such  an 
assemblage  of  the  ideas  of  tender  beauty,  of  artiess  pl^jiU- 
nees,  of  spotless  purity,  of  transient  yet  imperishaUe  hif^t- 
nesB,  of  alTecttons  wounded,  but  not  in  bitterness,  of  soirows 
gently  subdued,  of  eternal  and  undoubted  h^»|dnesa    We 
know  so  little  of  the  heert  of  man,  that  when  we  stand  by 
the  gniTe  of  him  whom  we  deem  moat  excellent,  the  thought 
of  death  will  be  mingled  with  some  awe  and  uncertainty ; 
Irat  the  gracious  promisss  of  ser^ture  Isave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  blesasdness  of  departed  Infknts ;   and  whoa  we  think 
what  they  now  an  and  irtiat  th^  nUg^it  have  been,  what 
they  now  eqjoy  and  triiat  they  mi^t  hare  suffered,  what 
they  have  now  gained  and  what  thqr  might  have  ket,  we 
may,  indeed,  yearn  to  follow  them;  but  w«  must  be  sdfltah 
indeed  to  wish  them  again  '  constrained '  to  dwell  in  these 
tenements  oi  pain  and  sonow.     The  *  Diige  of  a  Child,* 
which  follows,  embodies  these  thoughts  and  foellngB,  but  In 
mors  beantlftil  order  and  language  :<— 

•*  Ko  Wtter  lean  te  tbM  1M  dMd,"  ««r.  ~Vid»  pM«  8Sw 
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Yet>  in  the  darknen  of  hia  fate,  alone^ 
He  dwells  on  earth,  while  thou  in  life's  full  pride 
art  gone ! 


The  Chastener's  hand  is  on  us — we  may  weep. 
But  not  repine — for  many  a  storm  hath  paas'd, 
And,  pillow*d  on  her  own  mi^eetio  deep, 
Hath  England  elept^  unshaken  by  the  blast ! 
And  War  hath  raged  o'er  many  a  distant  plain, 
Trampling  the  vine  and  olive  in  his  path ; 
While  she,  that  regal  daughter  of  the  main. 
Smiled  in  serene  defiance  of  hia  wrath  ! 
As  some  proud  summit,  mingling  with  the  sky, 
Hears  calmly  fitf  below  the  thunders  roll  and  die. 

XL  i 

Her  voice  hath  been  th'  awakener — and  her  name 
The  gathering-word  of  nations.    Inher  ^night, 
And  all  the  awful  beauty  of  her  fame,      * 
Apart  she  dwelt,  in  solitary  light  /     ^ 
High  on  her  clifl^  alone  ancPShn  s'he  stood, 
fixing  the  torch  upon  her  beaoon-tower — 
That  torch  whose  flame,  fiur  streamiqgo'eflt'  iJtxe  flood. 
Hath  guided  Europe  through^  her  dSftthour. 
Away,  vain  dreams  of  glory  1;— in  the  dust 
Be  humbled.  Ocean-queen  J.  and  own  thy  sentence 


just! 


4SCf 


•«*ln.  »rf 


Hark  I  'twas  the  death-bell's  note  I  which,  full 

and  deep, 
Unmix'd  with  aught  of  less  majestic  tone, 
While  all  the  murmurs  of  existence  sleep, 
Swell'd  on  the  stillness  of  the  air  alone  I 
Silent  the  throngs  that  fill  the  darken'd  street. 
Silent  the  slumbering  Thames,  the  lonely  mart ; 
And  all  is  still,  where  countless  thousands  meet, 
Save  the  full  throbbing  of  the  awe-struck  heart ! 


>  **  I MW  him  lut  on  thk  temcc  proud. 
Walking  in  health  an4  gHadntm ; 
Begirt  with  hli  oomt'-uid  in  aU  the  crowd 
Not  m  tingle  look  of  Mdneat. 

•  •  • 

**  The  time  linoe  be  walk'd  in  gk»7  that. 
To  the  gnre  tiD  I  mw  him  eerried, 
Waa  an  age  of  the  migfatieit  change  to  tu, 
But  to  htm  a  night  onTaiied. 

•  •  • 

**  A  daughter  betoved— «  queen— a  eon— 
And  a  Mnt  lole  child  had  periih'd; 
And  Md  was  each  heart,  lare  the  only  one 
By  whkh  th^  were  fondeil  cheridi'd.** 

— '*  The  Contnet,**  written  under  Windsor  Terrace,  17th  Feb. 
1890,  by  Horace  Smith,  Em]. 


All  deeply,  Btrongely,  fearfully  serene, 
As  in  each  ravaged  home  th'  avenging  one  ha  1 
been. 

xm. 

The  sun  goes  down  in  beauty — ^his  farewell, 
Unlike  the  world  he  leaves,  is  calmly  bright ; 
And  his  last  mellow'd  rays  around  us  dwell, 
Lingering,  as  if  on  scenes  of  young  delight 
They  smile  and  fade— but,  when  the  day  is  o*er. 
What  slow    procession   moves  with  measured 

tread  1 — 
Lo  I  those  who  weep,  with  her  who  weeps  no  more, 
A  solemn  train — ^the  mourners  and  the  dead  I 
While,  throned  on  high,  the  moon's  untroubled  ray 
LfOoks  down,  as  earthly  hopes  are  passingthus  away. 

XIV. 

But  other  light  is  in  that  holy  pile. 
Where,  in  the  house  of  silence,  kings  repose ; 
There,  through  the  dim  arcade  and  pillar'd  aisle, 
The  funeral  torch  its  deep-red  radiance  throws. 
There  pall,  and  canopy,  and  sacred  strain. 
And  all  around  the  stamp  of  woe  may  bear; 
But  Qrief,  to  whose  fiill  heart  those  forms  are  vain. 
Grief  unexpressed,  unsoothed  by  them — is  there. 
No  darker  hour  hath  Fate  for  him  who  mourns. 
Than  when  the  all  he  loved,  as  dust,  to  dust 
returns. 

XV. 

We  mourn — ^but  not  thy  &te,  departed  One  ! 
We  pity — but  the  living  not  the  dead ; 
A  cloud  hangs  o'er  us' — "  the  bright  day  is  done,* 
And  with  a  father's  hopes,  a  nation's  fled. 
And  he,  the  chosen  of  thy  youthful  breast, 
Whose  soul  with  thine  had  mingled  eveiy  thought- 
He,  with  thine  early  fond  affections  blest, 
Lord  of  a  mind  with  all  things  lovely  fraught  j 
What  but  a  desert  to  hia  eye,  that  earth. 
Which  but  retains  of  thee  the  memory  of  tliy 
worth  1 

XVI. 

Oh  I  there  are  griefs  for  nature  too  intense. 
Whose  first  rude  shock  but  stupifies  the  soul ; 
Nor  hath  the  fragile  and  o'erlabouz'd  sense 
Strength  e'en  iofed  at  once  their  dread  control. 
But  when  'tis  past»  that  still  and  speechless  hour 
Of  the  seal'd  bosom  and  the  tearless  eye. 
Then  the  roused  mind  awakes,  with  tenfold  powei 
To  grasp  the  fulness  of  its  agony  t 

1  "  TiM  bright  day  to  done. 

And  we  are  for  tiM  dark."— SRAKapsanB. 
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Its  death-like  torpor  yanisli'd— «nd  its  doom, 
To  cast  its  own  dark  hues  o'er  life  and  nature's 
bloom. 

xrn. 

And  such  hit  lot  whom  thou  hast  loved  and  left, 
Spirit  I  thus  early  to  thy  home  recall'd  I 
So  sinks  the  heart»  of  hope  and  thee  bereft, 
A  warrior^s  heart»  which  danger  ne'er  appall'd. 
Years  may  pass  on^«nd,  as  they  roll  along, 
Mellow  those  pangs  which  now  his  bosom  rend ; 
And  he  once  more,  with  life's  unheeding  throng. 
May,  though  alone  in  soul,  in  seeming  blend; 
Tet  still,  the  guardian-angel  of  his  mind 
Shall  thy  loved  image  dwell,  in  Memory's  temple 
shrined. 

xym. 

Yet  must  the  days  be  long  ere  time  shall  steal 
Aught  ttom.  his  grief  whose  spirit  dwells  with  thee : 
Once  deeply  bruised,  the  heart  at  length  may  heal. 
But  all  it  was — oh  I  never  more  shall  be. 
The  flower,  the  leaf,  o'erwhelm'd  by  winter  snow. 
Shall  spring  again,  when  beams  andshowors  return, 
The  faded  cheek  again  with  health  may  glow. 
And  the  dim  eye  with  life's  warm  radiance  bum ; 
But  the  pure  freshness  of  the  mind's  young  bloom. 
Once  lost,  revives  alone  in  worlds  beyond  the  tomb. 


But  thou  !  thine  hour  of  agony  is  o'er. 
And  thy  brief  race  in  brilliance  hath  been  run ; 
While  Faith,  that  bids  fond  nature  grieve  no  more, 
Tells  that  thy  crown — though  not  on  earth — ^is  won. 
Thou,  of  the  world  so  early  left,  hast  known 
Nought  but  the  bloom  and  sunshine — and  for  thee, 
Child  of  propitious  stars  I  for  thee  alone, 
The  course  of  love  ran  smooth^  and  brightly  free. 
Not  long  such  bliss  to  mortal  could  be  given : 
Itisenough  for  earth  to  catch  oneglimpse  of  heaven. 

zx. 

What  though,  ere  yet  the  noonday  of  thy  fiune 
Rose  in  its  glory  on  thine  England's  eye. 
The  grave's  deep  shadows  o'er  thy  prospect  came? 
Ours  is  that  loss — and  thou  wert  blest  to  die  I 
Thou  mightst  have  lived  to  dark  and  evil  years, 
To  mourn  thy  people  changed,  thy  skies  o'ercast; 
But  thy  spring  mom  was  all  undimm'd  by  tears. 
And  thou  wert  loved  and  cherish'd  to  the  last ! 

^  *'  TIm  oonnw  of  true  love  mvw  did  run  nnootii.** 

Srakbpbars. 


And  thy  young  name,  ne'er  breathed  in  rader  tone. 
Thus  dying,  thou  hast  left  to  love  and  grief  alone. 

xzi. 

Daughter  of  Kings  I  from  that  high  sphere  look 

down 
Where  still,  in  hope,  affection's  thoughts  may  rise; 
Where  dimly  shines  to  thee  that  mortal  crown 
Which  earth  display'd  to  claim  thee  from  the  aides. 
Look  down  I  and  if  thy  spirit  yet  retain 
Memory  of  aught  that  once  was  fondly  dear. 
Soothe,  though  unseen,  the  hearts  that  mourn  in 

vain, 
And  in  their  hours  of  loneliness — ^be  near ! 
Blest  was  thy  lot  e'en  here — and  one  fieunt  sigh. 
Oh  I  tell   those  hearts,  hath  made  that  blest 

eternity!* 

*  TbMe  lianas  mm  dated,  Brownwhyl&,  23d  Dee.  1617, 
and  flnt  appeared  In  Kadaeood*s  Magazine,  voL  UL  April 
1818. 

szTBikCT  raoM  QUAmTBaLY  aavuw. 

'*  The  neii  Tdame  In  order  eoneiite  prineipallj  of  tnae- 
laUone.  It  iriU  glTO  our  readen  10100  Idea  of  Un  Heoaaae* 
aoqoalntaooe  with  boolo,  to  enumerate  the  aothon  from 
whom  ihe  has  chosen  her  sobjects  ; — thej  are  Camoena, 
Metastask),  FOiciO**  PMtorinl,  Lope  de  Vega,  Frandaoo 
Uanael,  Delia  Ceea,  Comelio  BentlvogUo,  (^uevedo,  Jnaa 
de  Tarsls,  Torquato  and  Bernardo  Tasso,  Pettarea,  PSbCto 
Be6ibo,  Lorensinl,  Geener,  ChauUeu,  GarcOaso  de  Vega — 
names  embracing  almoet  ereiy  language  in  whldi  the  mnee 
has  found  a  tongue  in  Europe.  Uany  of  these  trandeflone 
are  veiy  pretty,  hut  it  would  be  less  InterssUng  to  odeet  anj 
of  them  for  citation,  as  our  icsders  might  not  be  poseessed  of 
or  acquainted  with  the  originals.  Wewillpasion,tfa«ietee, 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  Tidume,  which  contains  modi  thai 
is  veiy  pleasing  and  beautiftiL  The  poem  whidi  we  ase 
about  to  transcribe  is  on  a  sul^eet  often  treated-Huid  no 
wonder ;  it  would  be  hard  to  find  another  which  embraeee 
so  many  of  the  elements  of  poetle  feeling;  so  soothing  a 
mixture  of  pleasing  mdancholy  and  penslte  hope ;  sooh  an 
assemblage  of  the  ideas  of  tender  beauty,  of  artkes  pleyfiil- 
nesB,  of  spotless  parity,  of  transimt  yet  imperishable  hr||^i> 
nesB,  of  affections  wounded,  but  not  In  bitterness,  of  eorrowe 
gently  subdued,  of  etsmal  and  undoubted  happfaiess.  We 
know  so  little  of  the  heart  of  man,  that  when  we  stand  bj 
the  grave  of  him  whom  we  deem  most  excellent,  the  tbooilit 
of  death  win  be  mingled  with  some  awe  and  uncertainty ; 
but  the  gracious  promiess  of  Scripture  IsaTe  no  doubt  as  to 
the  blessedness  of  departed  infents ;  and  when  we  think 
what  they  now  are  and  what  they  mig^t  have  been,  mbat 
they  now  ei\Joy  and  what  tiiey  mig^t  hate  sulfeied,  what 
they  have  now  gained  and  what  th^  mig^t  hare  lost,  we 
may,  indeed,  yearn  to  follow  them;  but  we  must  be  ssMsh 
Indeed  to  wish  them  again  *  constrained  *  to  dwell  in  those 
tenements  of  pain  and  sorow.  The  '  Diige  of  a  Child,* 
which  follows,  embodies  these  thoo^ts  and  fedings,  hot  io 
mors  beautUhl  order  and  language :— 

"  Mo  bitiv  ftMM  fer  thM  b*  dMd,**  fltr.-Ykto  pi«tfl& 


WALLACE'S  INVOCATION  TO  BRUCE. 
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WALLACE'S   INVOCATION   TO   BRUCE.* 


<« 


Great  pftMot boo!  m-nqottod  clitef ! 


!•• 


Tax  mom  nwe  bright  on  scenes  renown'd. 
Wild  Caledonia's  classic  ground. 
Where  the  bold  sons  of  other  days 
Won  their  high  &me  in  Ossian's  lays^ 
And  fell— but  not  till  Carron's  tide 
With  Roman  blood  was  darkly  dyed. 
The  mom  rose  bright — and  heard  the  cry 
Sent  by  exulting  hosts  on  l^igh. 
And  saw  the  white-cross  banner  float 
(While  rung  each  clansman's  gathering-note) 
O'er  the  dark  plumes  and  seiried  speara 
Of  Scotland's  daring  mountaineers; 


1  AdvertS$emaU  bp  0u  Author.—**  A  natiTtt  of  Edinbnrgli, 
and  member  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  with  a  riew 
to  give  popularity  to  the  project  of  rearing  a  aoitaUe  national 
monument  to  the  memoiy  of  Wallace,  lately  oflered  prizei 
for  the  three  beet  poemi  on  the  lubjeei  of  that  illostrioui 
patriot  invitfaig  Bruoe  to  the  Scottiah  throne.  The  follow- 
Ing  poem  obtained  the  flzat  of  these  prixea  It  would  have 
appeared  in  the  lame  form  in  which  it  Is  now  oflTered  to  the 
publio,  under  the  direction  of  its  proper  editor,  the  giver  of 
the  priie ;  but  his  privilege  has,  with  pride  as  well  as  plea- 
sure, been  yielded  to  a  fauly  of  the  author's  own  country, 
who  solicited  permission  to  avaO  herself  of  this  opportunity 
of  honouring  and  farther  remunerating  the  genius  of  the 
poet ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  her  admiration  of 
the  theme  in  which  she  has  triumphed. 

**  It  is  a  noble  feature  in  the  character  of  a  generous  and 
enlightened  people,  that,  hi  England,  the  memory  of  the 
patriots  and  naartyrs  of  Scotiand  has  long  excited  an  interest 
not  exceeded  in  strength  by  that  which  prevails  in  the  coun- 
try which  boasto  their  birth,  their  deeds,  and  theirsufiiBringB." 

[**  Mr«  Hemans  was  recommended  by  a  zealous  friend  in 
Edinburgh  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  competitor,  which  she  accord- 
ingiy  did,  though  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  san- 
guine of  success ;  so  that  the  news  of  the  prise  having  been 
decreed  to  herwas  no  less  unexpected  than  gratifying.  The 
number  of  candidates,  for  this  distinction,  was  so  over- 
whelming as  to  cause  not  a  little  embairasiment  to  the  Judges 
appointed  to  decide  on  their  merits.  A  letter,  written  at  this 
tune,  dseeribes  them  as  being  reduced  to  absolute  despair  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  task  which  awaited  them,  having  to 
read  over  a  mass  of  poetry  that  would  require  a  month  at  least 
to  wade  through.  Some  of  the  contributions  were  from  the 
strangest  aspirants  imaginable ;  and  one  of  them  is  mentioned 
as  being  as  long  as  Faradim  LotL  At  length,  however,  the 
Herculean  labour  was  accomplished ;  and  the  honour  awarded 
to  Mrs  Hemans,  on  this  occasion,  seemed  an  earnest  of  the 
warm  kindness  and  encouragement  she  was  ever  afterwards 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  pubUc.'*— Ifeewir, 
p.  31-2. 

Although  two-thirds  of  the  oompoeltlona  sent  to  the  arbiters, 
on  the  ooeaston  alluded  to,  are  understood  to  have  been  mere 
trash,  yet  several  afterwards  came  to  light,  through  the  press, 


As^  all  elate  with  hope,  th^  stood. 
To  buy  their  freedom  with  their  blood. 

The  sunset  shone — to  guide  the  flying; 
And  beam  a  fiirewell  to  the  dying  1 
The  summer  moon,  on  Falkirk's  field. 
Streams  upon  eyes  in  slumber  seal'd ; 
Deep  slumber — not  to  pass  avray 
When  breaks  another  morning's  ray, 
Nor  vanish  when  the  trumpet's  voice 
Bids  ardent  hearts  again  rejoice : 
What  sunbeam's  glow,  what  clarion's  breath. 
May  chase  the  still  cold  sleep  of  death  9 

of  very  conskierable  exoellenoe.  We  would  especially  men- 
tk>n  '*  Wallace  and  Bruce,  a  Vision,"  published  in  CoiuUMe't 
Magaxhu  for  Dec.  1819 ;  and  **  WaUaoe,'*  by  James  Hogg, 
subsequently  indnded  in  the  fourth  volume  of  hie  Collected 
Works— Edhi.  1832,  pw  143-l«0j 

**  The  yUon"  Is  thus  pr^sced :— **  Though  fsr  from  enters 
ing  into  a  hopeless  oompetitton  with  Mr«  Hemans,  I  think 
the  br-fiuned  Interview  of  our  patriot  heroes  ouj^t  not  to 
be  left  entir^  to  English  oelebratk>n.  Mrs  Hemans  has 
adorned  the  subject  with  the  finest  strains  of  pure  poetry. 
Receive  here,  as  a  humble  contrast,  a  simple  strain  of  genuine 
Scottish  feeling,  flowing  from  a  mind  that  owns  no  other  muse 
but  the  amor  Tpfdria,  and  seeks  no  other  praise  but  wiut 
is  due  to  heartfelt  Interest  in  the  gtory  of  our  ancient  king- 
dom, and  no  hi^ier  name  than  that  of  *  a  kindly  Scot*  ** 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  equally  gallant  bx  his  buidattons, 
and  forgets  his  diKomflture  In  generous  acknowledgement  of 
the  merits  of  his  rivaL  **  This  poem,**  (Wallace,)  says  he» 
**  was  hurriedly  and  rehietantly  written,  in  compliance  with 
the  soUdtations  of  a  friend  who  would  not  be  gainsayed,  to 
compete  for  a  prixe  ofTersd  by  a  gentleman  for  the  best  poem 
on  thesubject  The  prixe  was  finally  awarded  to  Mrs  Felicia 
Hemans ;  and,  as  far  as  the  merits  of  mine  went,  very  Justly, 
hen  being  greatly  superior  both  in  elegance  of  thought  and 
oompoeltion.  Had  I  been  constituted  the  Judge  myself,  I 
would  have  given  hen  the  prefiBrence  by  many  degrees ;  and 
I  estimated  it  the  more  liighly  as  coming  lh>m  one  of  tlie 
people  that  were  the  hero's  foes,  oppresson,  and  destroyers. 
I  think  my  heart  never  warmed  so  much  to  an  author  far  any 
poem  that  evtf  was  written." 

Acceptable  praise  this  must  lutve  been,  coming  fhmi  such 
a  man  as  the  Author  of  *'  The  Queen'b  Wake"— «  produc- 
tton  entitled  to  a  permanent  place  hi  British  poetry,  indepen- 
dently of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
composed.  Whatever  may  be  its  blemishes,  taken  as  a  whole, 
*«  Kihneny,"  •'  Glenavin,"  **  Eari  Walter,"  **  The  Abbot 
Macklnnon,"  and  '<  The  Witdi  of  Fife  "--moie  espedaDy  tlie 
first  and  the  last— possess  peculiar  merits,  and  of  a  high  kind ; 
and  are,  I  doubt  not,  destined  to  remain  for  ever  embalmed 
In  the  memories  of  all  true  loven  of  imaginative  vei  se.  Poor 
Hogg  was  the  very  reverse  of  Antvus— he  was  always  in 
power  except  when  he  toudied  the  earth.] 
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WALLACE'S  INVOCATION  TO  BRUCE. 


Sbroaded  in  Scotland's  blood-stain'd  plaid. 
Low  are  her  mountain-warrion  laid ; 
They  fell,  on  that  proud  soil  whose  mould 
Was  blent  with  heroes'  dust  of  old. 
And,  guarded  by  the  firee  and  brave, 
Yielded  the  Roman — ^but  a  grave  1 
Nobly  they  fell ;  yet  with  them  died 
The  warrior's  hope,  the  leader's  pride. 
Vainly  they  fell — that  martyr  host— 
All,  save  the  land's  high  soul,  is  lost 
Blest  are  the  slain  1  ikey  calmly  sleep, 
Nor  hear  their  bleeding  country  weep  I 
The  shouts  of  England's  triumph  telling 
Reach  not  their  dark  and  silent  dwelling ; 
And  those  surviving  to  bequeath 
Their  sons  the  choice  of  chains  or  death, 
May  give  the  slumberer's  lowly  bier 
An  envying  glance — ^but  not  a  tear. 

But  thou,  the  fearless  and  the  free, 
Devoted  Knight  of  EUerslie  ! 
No  vassal-spirit,  form'd  to  bow 
When     storms     are     gathering,     clouds    thy 

brow; 
No  shade  of  fear  or  weak  despair 
Blends  with  indignant  boxtow  there  ! 
The  ray  which  streams  on  yon  red  field. 
O'er  Scotland's  cloven  helm  and  shield. 
Glitters  not  there  alone,  to  shed 
Its  cloudless  beauty  o'er  the  dead ; 
But  where  smooth  Carron's  rippling  wave 
Flows  near  that  deathbed  of  the  brave. 
Illuming  all  the  midnight  scene, 
Bleeps  brightly  on  thy  lofty  mien. 
But  other  beams,  0  Pfttriot !  shine 
In  each  commanding  glance  of  thine, 
And  other  light  hath  fiU'd  thine  eye 
With  inspiration's  mcgesty. 
Caught  from  th'  immortal  flame  divine 
Which  makes  thine  inmost  heart  a  shrine  ! 
Thy  voice  a  prophet's  tone  hath  won, 
The  grandeur  Freedom  lends  her  son ; 
Thy  bearing  a  resistless  power. 
The  ruling  genius  of  the  hour  I 
And  he,  yon  Chief,  with  mien  of  pride, 
Whom  Carron's  waves  from  thee  divide, 
Whose  haughty  gesture  £Eun  would  seek 
To  veil  the  thoughts  that  blanch  his  cheek. 
Feels  his  reluctant  mind  controll'd 
By  thine  of  more  heroic  mould : 
Though  struggling  all  in  vain  to  war 
With  that  high  soul's  ascendant  star, 
Hei,  with  a  conqueror^s  scornful  eye. 
Would  mock  the  name  of  Liberty. 


Heard  ye  the  Patriot's  awful  voice ! — 
"  Proud  Victor  1  in  thy  fiune  rejoice  ! 
Hast  thou  not  seen  thy  brethren  slain. 
The  harvest  of  the  battle-plain. 
And  bathed  thy  sword  in  blood,  whose  spot 
Eternity  shall  cancel  not  ? 
Rejoice  I — with  sounds  of  wild  lament 
O'er  her  dark  heaths  and  moimtains  sent, 
With  dying  moan  and  dirge's  wail. 
Thy  ravaged  country  bids  thee  hail  I 
Rejoice  1 — ^while  yet  exulting  cries 
From  England's  conquering  host  arise, 
And  strains  of  choral  triumph  tell 
Her  Royal  Slave  hath  fought  too  well ! 
Oh,  dark  the  clouds  of  woe  that  rest 
Brooding  o'er  Scotland's  mountain-crest ! 
Her  shield  is  deft^  her  banner  torn, 
O'er  martyr'd  chiefs  her  daughters  mourn. 
And  not  a  breeze  but  wafts  the  sound 
Of  wailing  through  the  land  around. 
Tet  deem  not  thou,  till  life  depart» 
High  hope  shall  leave  the  patriot's  heart ; 
Or  courage  to  the  storm  inured. 
Or  stem  resolve  by  woes  matured. 
Oppose,  to  Fate's  severest  hour. 
Lees  than  imconquerable  power  1 
No  1  though  the  orbs  of  heaven  expire. 
Thine,  Freedom  !  is  a  quenchless  fire  ; 
And  woe  to  him  whose  might  would  dare 
The  enei^es  of  thy  despair  t 
No  1 — ^when  thy  chain,  0  Bruce  !  is  cast 
O'er  thy  land's  charter  d  mountain-blast. 
Then  in  my  yielding  soul  shall  die 
The  glorious  fioith  of  Liberty  I " 

"  Wild  hopes  !    o'er  dreamer's  mind   that 
riser 
With  haughty  laugh  the  Conqueror  cries, 
(Tet  his  dark  dieek  is  flush'd  with  shame. 
And  his  eye  fill'd  with  troubled  flame ;) 
"Vain,  brief  lllusionB  1  doom'd  to  fly 
England's  red  path  of  victory  I 
Is  not  her  sword  unmatch'd  in  might) 
Her  course  a  torrent  in  the  fight  t 
The  terror  of  her  name  gone  forth 
Wide  o'er  the  regions  of  the  north  1 
Far  hence,  midst  other  heaths  and  snows. 
Must  freedom's  footstep  now  repose. 
And  thou — in  lofty  dreams  elate. 
Enthusiast !  strive  no  more  with  Fate  ! 
'Tis  vain — ^the  land  is  lost  and  won : 
Sheathed  be  the  sword — ^its  task  is  don& 
Where  are  the  chiefs  that  stood  with  thee 
First  in  the  battles  of  the  free) 
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Sweet  is  the  agb,  and  blest  the  tear. 
Whose  language  hails  that  moment  bright^ 

When  past  afflictions  but  endear 
The  presence  of  delight ! 


I 


"Ab!  frenatolepianteimballir 

Ah  I  cease — those  firuitless  tears  restrain  ! 

I  go  misfortune  to  defy. 
To  smile  at  &te  with  proud  disdain^ 

To  triimiph — ^not  to  die  I 

I  with  fresh  laurels  go  to  crown 

My  closing  days  at  last^ 
Securing  all  the  bright  renown 

Acquired  in  dangers  pest. 


VINCENZO  DA  FILICAJA- 
**  Italia  I  Italia !  O  to  eoi  di«  la  torte." 

Itaua.  1  0  Italia  I  thou,  so  graced 

With  ill-Btan'd  beauty,  which  to  thee  hath  been 
A  dower  whose  &tal  splendour  may  be  traced 

In  the  deep-graren  sorrows  of  thy  mien ; 
Oh  that  morestrength,  or  fewer  charms  were  thine  I 

That  those  might  fear  theemore,  or  loTetheeless, 
Who  seem  to  worship  at  thy  radiant  shrine. 

Then  pierce  thee  with  the  death-pang's  bitter- 


Not  then  would  foreign  hosts  have  drain'd  the  tide 
Of  that  Eridanus  thy  blood  hath  dyed : 

Nor  from  the  Alps  would  legions^  still  renew'd^ 
Pour  down;  nor  wouldst  thou  wield  analien  brand. 
And  fig^t  thy  battles  with  the  stranger's  hand, 
'  Still,  still  a  slave,  victorious  or  subdued  1 


IC 


PASTOMNL 


G«nova  mia !  n  con  aMfntto  etgfio." 


If  thus  thy  &llen  grandeur  I  behold. 

My  native  Genoa  I  with  a  tearless  eye, 
Think  not  thy  son's  ungrateful  heart  ia  cold ; 

But  know — I  deem  rebellious  every  sigh  1 
Thy  glorious  ruins  proudly  I  survey. 

Trophies  of  firm  resolve,  of  patriot  might ! 
And  in  each  trace  of  devastation's  vray,       [Bight. 

Thy  worth,  thy  courage,  meet  my  wandcrin.']: 


Tiiumpha  fiu:  less  than  suffering  virtue  shine ! 
And  on  the  spoilers  high  revenge  is  thine. 

While  thy  strong  spirit  unsubdued  remains. 
And  lo  1  fidr  Liberty  rejoicing  flies 
To  kiss  each  noble  relic,  while  she  cries, 

"Bail/  thoyghin  ruins,  thou  vert  n^er  tn  duumf 


LOPE  DE  VEGA. 


«« 


Brtmwai  oortaMmo.** 


Ln  the  vain  courtier  waste  his  days, 
Lured  by  the  charms  that  wealth  displays, 

The  couch  of  down,  the  board  of  costly  fiure; 
Be  his  to  kiss  th'  ungrateful  hand 
That  waves  the  sceptre  of  oommand. 

And  rear  full  many  a  palace  in  the  air ; 
Whilst  I  ei^oy,  all  unconfined. 
The  glowing  sun,  the  genial  wind. 

And  tranquil  hours,  to  rustic  toil  assign'd ; 
And  prize  &r  more,  in  peace  and  health. 
Contented  indigence  than  joyless  wealth. 

Not  mine  in  Fortune's  iSuie  to  bend. 

At  Qrandeur's  altar  to  attend. 
Reflect  his  smile,  and  tremble  at  his  fh>wn ; 

Nor  mine  a  fond  aspiring  thought^ 

A  wish,  a  sigh,  a  vision,  frtraight 
With  Fame's  bright  phantom,  GUory*s  deathless 
crown  t 

Nectareous  draughts  and  viands  pure 

Luxuriant  nature  will  insure; 

These  the  dear  fount  and  fertile  field 

Still  to  the  wearied  shepherd  yield; 

And  when  repose  and  visions  reign. 
Then  we  are  equals  all,  the  monarch  and  the  swain. 


FRANCISCO  MANUEL. 

ON  ASCEVDDrO  ▲  BILL  LBADINO  TO  A  OOITTSNT. 
"  No  bat«  toouRMO,  o  iNngrlno  !** 

Paubb  not  vrith  lingering  foot,  0  pilgrim  1  here ; 

Pierce  the  deep  shadows  of  the  mountain-side ; 
Firm  be  thy  step,  thy  heart  unknown  to  fear — 

To  brighter  worlds  this  thorny  path  will  guide. 
Soon  shall  thy  feet  approach  the  calm  abode. 

So  near  the  mansions  of  supreme  delight; 
Pause  not,  but  tread  this  consecrated  road — 

'Tis  the  dark  basiB  of  the  heavenly  height 
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Behold,  to  cheer  thee  on  the  toilsome  way. 
How  many  a  fountain  glittera  down  the  hill  t 

"Pure  galea,  inviting;  sofUy  romid  thee  play, 
Bright  sunshine  guides — and  wiLt  thou  linger  stilll 
Oh  1  enter  .there,  where,  freed  from  human  strife, 

Hope  is  reality,  and  time  is  life. 


DELLA  CASA. 


YENICB. 


«« 


QfamA  palaui,  •  quote  logge  or  ootta." 


Thkie  marble  domesi,  by  wealth  and  genius  graced. 

With  sculptured  forms,  bright  hues,  and  Parian 
stone. 
Were  once  rude  cabins  midst  a  lonely  waste, 

Wild  shores  of  solitude,  and  isles  unknown. 
Pure  from  each  vice,  'twas  here  a  venturous  train 

Fearless  in  fragile  barks  explored  the  sea; 
Not  theira  a  wish  to  conquer  or  to  reign. 

They  sought  these  island  precincts — ^to  be  free. 
Ne'er  in  their  souls  ambition's  flame  aroee^ 
No  dream  of  avarice  broke  their  calm  repose ; 

Fraud,  more  than  death,  abhon^d  each  artless 
breast: 
Oh!  now,Bince fortunegilds their brightioning day. 
Let  not  those  virtues  langiiiah  and  decay, 

0*erwhelm'd  by  luxury,  and  by  wealth  opprest! 


IL  MARCHESE  CORNELIO  BENTTVOGLIO. 
**  L'anima  beDa,  cfae  dal  vero  EUto.** 

Thb  sainted  spirit  which,  from  bliss  on  higji, 

Descends  like  dayspring  to  my  fiivour*d  sight. 
Shines  in  such  noontide  radiance  of  the  sky. 

Scarce  do  I  know  that  form,  intensely  bright ! 
But  with  the  sweetness  of  her  well-known  smile. 

That  smile  of  peace !  she  bids  my  doubts  depart^ 
And  takes  my  hand,  and  softly  speaks  the  while, 

And  heaven's  full  glory  pictures  to  my  heart 
Beams  of  that  heaven  in  her  my  eyes  behold. 
And  now,  e'en  now,  in  thought  my  wings  unfold. 

To  soar  with  her,  and  mingle  with  the  blest ! 
But  ah  !  so  swift  her  buoyant  pinion  flies, 
That  I,  in  vain  aspiring  to  the  skies, 

VoU  to  my  native  sphere,  by  earthly  bonds 
deprast 


QUEVEDO. 


BOIOB  BUBIBD  CT  HKB  OWN  BUIKB. 


«« 


Boom  «i  Bona  i  Roma,  o  pengrioo  I 


AioseT  these  eoenee^  0  pilgrim  I  seek'st  thou 
Rome? 

Vain  is  thy  search— the  pomp  of  Rome  is  fled; 
Her  silent  Aventine  is  glory's  tomb ; 

Her  walls,  her  shrines,  but  relics  of  the  dead. 
That  hill,  where  Gossan  dwelt  in  other  days. 

Forsaken  mourns,  where  once  it  towered  sublime; 
Each  mouldering  medal  now  fiir  leas  displays 

The  triumphs  won  by  Latium  than  by  Time. 
Tiber  alone  survives — ^the  passing  wave 
That  bathed  her  towen  now  murmura  by  her 
grave. 

Wailing  with  plaintive  sound  her  Mien  ftaes. 
Rome  1  of  thine  ancient  grandeur  all  is  past, 
That  seem'd  for  yean  eternal  framed  to  last : 

Nou^^t  but  the  wave— a  fugitive,  remains. 


EL  CONDE  JUAN  DE  TARSia 
"  Tu,  que  k  dnlc«  vida  on  tianuu  auML** 

Thou,  who  hast  fled  from  life's  enchanted  bowers. 

In  youth's  gay  spring,  in  beauty's  glowing  mom. 
Leaving  thy  bright  array,  thy  path  of  flowen, 

For  the  rude  oonvent^arb  and  couch  of  thom; 
Thou  that^  escaping  from  a  world  of  cares. 

Hast  found  thy  haven  in  devotion's  fime, 
As  to  the  port  the  fearfiil  bark  repain 

To  shun  the  midnight  perils  of  the  main — 
Now  the  glad  hymn,  the  strain  of  rapture  pour. 

While  on  thy  soul  the  beams  of  gloty  rise  I 
For  if  the  pilot  hail  the  welcome  shore 

Vi^th  shouts  of  triumph  sweUing  to  the  skies. 
Oh  I  how  shouldst  thou  the  exulting  pean  False, 
Now  heaven's  bright  hariMur  opens  on  thy  gave ! 


TORQUATO  TASSO. 
"  N«B^  anni  aoerU  tad,  iwupuna 

Thou  in  thy  mom  wert  like  a  glowing  rose 
To  the  mild  sunshine  only  half  display'd. 

That  shunn'd  its  bashful  graces  to  diwclnae, 
And  in  its  veil  of  verdure  sought  a  shade 
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Or  like  Aurora  did  thy  charms  appear, 

(Since  mortal  form  ne*er  vied  with  aught  so 
bright,) 
Aurora  smiling  from  her  tianquil  sphere. 

O'er  Tale  and  mountain  sheddiug  dew  and  Ug^t 
Now  riper  years  have  doom'd  no  grace  to  fiide ; 
Nor  youthful  charms,  in  all  their  pride  azray'df 

Excel,  or  equal,  thy  n^ected  form. 
ThuB^  Aill  expanded,  lovelier  is  the  flower. 
And  the  biif^t  day-star,  in  its  noontide  hour. 

More  brilliant  shinesy  in  genial  radiance  warm. 


«• 


BERNARDO  TASSO. 


Qoeife' ombm  d»  gfamnMl  non  Tide  fl  ■Ola.' 


THisgreenreoesB^  where  through  the  bowery  gloom 

Ne'er,  e'en  at  noontide  hours,  the  sunbeam 
play'd. 
Where  violet-beds  in  soft  luxuriance  bloom 

Midst  the  cool  freshness  of  the  myrtle  ahade ; 
Where  through  the  grassasparklingfountain  steals^ 

Whose  murmuring  wave,  transparent  as  it  flows^ 
No  more  its  bed  of  yellow  sand  conceals 

Than  the  pure  crystal  hides  the  glowing  rose; 
This  bower  of  peace,  thou  soother  of  our  care, 
Qod  of  soft  slumbers  and  of  visioiu  fiiir ! 

A  lowly  shepherd  consecrates  to  thee  I 
Then  breathe  around  some  spell  of  deep  reposq, 
And  charm  his  eyes  in  balmy  dew  to  close, 

Those  eyes,  fatigued  with  grief,  from  tear-drops 
never  free. 


PETRARCH. 
«<  Chi  Tool  Ttdm  qaaBtanqiM  pud  nAtan." 

Thou  that  wouldst  mark,  in  form  of  human  birth. 

All  heaven  and  nature's  perfect  skill  combined, 
Gome  gaze  on  her,  the  day-star  of  the  earth. 

Dazzling;  not  me  alone,  but  all  mankind : 
And  haste  I  for  Death,  who  spares  the  guilty  long; 

First  calls  the  brightest  and  the  best  away; 
And  to  her  home,  amidst  the  cherub  throng. 

The  angelic  mortal  flies,  and  will  not  stay  I 
Haste  1  andeachoutwardcharm,eachmentalgraoei, 
In  one  consummate  form  thine  eye  shall  trace. 

Model  of  lovelinesBi,  for  earth  too  fair  I 
Then  thou  shalt  own  how  fiunt  my  votive  lays, 
My  spirit  dazzled  by  perfection's  blaze : 

But  if  thou  still  delay,  for  long  regret  prepare. 


u 


Se  lunwiter  MgnDi,  o  verdi  finoda.* 


Iv  to  the  sighing  breeze  of  summer  hours 

Bend  the  greenleaves;  ifmoumsaplaintivebird; 
Or  from  some  fount's  cool  margin,  fringed  with 
flowers^ 

The  soothing  murmur  of  the  wave  is  heard ; 
Her  whom  the  heavens  reveal,  the  earth  denies, 

I  see  and  hear :  though  dwelling  fiir  above. 
Her  spirit^  still  responsive  to  my  sighi^ 

Visits  the  lone  retreat  of  pensive  love. 
"Why  thus  in  grief  consume  each  fruitless  day," 
(Her  gentle  accents  thus  benignly  say,) 

"While   from  thine  eyes  the  tear  unceasing 
flows  1 
Weep  not  for  me,  who,  hastening  on  my  flig^t^ 
Died,  to  be  deathless;  and  on  heavenly  Hght 

Whose  eyes  but  open*d,  when  they  seem'd  to 
dose!" 


YERSI  SPAGNUOLI  DI  PIETRO  BEMBO. 
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O  If  nerte  I  que  Boelei  Mr.** 


Thou,  the  stem  monarch  of  dismay. 
Whom  nature  trembles  to  survey, 
0  Death  !  to  me,  the  child  of  grief. 
Thy  welcome  power  would  bring  relief. 

Changing  to  peaceful  slumber  many  a  care. 
And  though  thy  stroke  may  thrill  with  pain 
Each  throbbing  pulse,  each  quivering  vein ; 
The  pangs  that  bid  existence  dose. 
Ah  1  sure  are  far  leas  keen  than  those 

Which  doud  its  lingering  moments  with  despair. 


FELANCESCO  LOBENZINI. 


«• 


O  Zeflretto,  d»  movendo  tsL" 


Stlfh  of  the  breeze  !  whose  dewy  pinions  light 

Wave  gently  round  the  tree  I  planted  here, 
Sacred  to  her  whose  soul  hath  wing'd  its  flight 

To  the  pure  ether  of  her  lofty  sphere; 
Be  it  thy  care,  soft  spirit  of  the  gale  I 

To  fiin  its  leaves  in  summer's  noontide  hour ; 
Be  it  thy  care  that  wintry  tempesta  fiul 

To  rend  its  honours  from  the  sylvan  bower. 
Then  shall  it  spread,  and  rear  th'  aspiring  form. 
Pride  of  the  wood,  secure  from  every  storm. 
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Qnused  with  her  Dame,  a  consecrated  tree  I 
So  may  thy  Lord,  thy  monarch  of  the  wind. 
Ne'er  with  rode  chains  thy  tender  pinions  bind, 

But  grant  thee  still  to  rove,  a  wanderer  wild 
and  free  t 


I 


QESNER. 

KOBiriNa  soNa 

**  WiDkoiniiMn,  frnha  moisniKmn." 

Hail  I  morning  sun,  thus  early  bright ; 

Welcome,  sweet  dawn  1  thou  younger  day  I 
Through  the  dark  woods  that  fringe  the  height, 
Beams  forth,  e'en  now,  thy  ray. 

Bright  on  the  dew  it  sparkles  clear. 

Bright  on  the  water's  glittering  fiill. 
And  life,  and  joy,  and  health  appear. 
Sweet  Morning !  at  thy  calL 

Now  thy  fresh  breezes  lightly  spring 

From  beds  of  fragrance,  where  they  lay, 
And  roving  wild  on  dewy  wing; 
Drive  slumber  fiur  away. 

Fantastic  dreams,  in  swift  retreat^ 

Now  frx)m  each  mind  withdraw  their  spell ; 
While  the  young  loves  delighted  meet. 
On  Rosa's  cheek  to  dwelL 

Speed,  sephyr  I  kiss  each  opening  flower. 

Its  fragrant  spirit  make  thine  own ; 
Then  wing  thy  way  to  Rosas  bower. 
Ere  her  light  sleep  is  flown. 

There,  o'er  her  downy  pillow  fly. 

Wake  the  sweet  maid  to  life  and  day; 
Breathe  on  her  balmy  lip  a  sigh. 
And  o'er  her  bosom  play  ; 

And  whisper,  when  her  eyes  unveil. 

That  I,  since  morning's  earliest  call, 
Have  sigh'd  her  name  to  ev'ry  gale 
By  the  lone  water&lL 


It 


GERMAN  SONQ. 
Madch«n,  Iflraefc  Amor  keonen." 


LiBTBN,  fiiir  maid  I  my  song  shall  tell 
How  Love  may  still  be  known  fiill  well- 


His  looks  the  traitor  prove. 
Dost  thou  not  see  that  absent  smile, 
That  fiery  glance  replete  with  guile  t 

Oh  I  doubt  not  then — ^'tis  Love. 

When  varying  still  the  sly  disgnifle, 
Child  of  caprice,  he  laughs  and  cries, 

Or  with  complaint  would  move; 
To-day  is  bold,  to-morrow  shy. 
Changing  each  hour,  he  knows  not  why^ 

Oh  1  doubt  not  then — ^'tis  Love. 

There's  magic  in  his  every  wile. 
His  lipsi,  well  practised  to  beguile, 

Breathe  roses  when  they  move ; 
See  I  now  with  sodden  rage  he  bums* 
Disdains^  implores,  commands,  by  turns. 

Oh  1  doubt  not  then — ^'tis  Love. 

He  comee^  without  the  bow  and  dart, 
That  spare  not  e'en  the  purest  heart ; 

His  looks  the  traitor  prove ; 
That  glance  is  fire,  that  mien  is  guile. 
Deceit  is  lurking  in  that  smile — 

Oh  I  trust  him  not — *iaB  Love  ! 


CHAULIEU. 
"  Orotto,  d'od  sort  oe  dair  ndnean.'* 

Thou  grot,  whence  flows  this  limpid  spring. 
Its  margin  fringed  with  moss  and  flowers. 
Still  bid  its  voice  of  murmurs  bring 
Peace  to  my  musing  hours. 

Sweet  Fontenay !  where  first  for  me 

The  dayspring  of  existenoe  rose, 
Soon  shall  my  dust  return  to  thee, 
And  midst  my  sires  repose. 

Muses  !  that  watch'd  my  childhood's  mom. 

Midst  these  wild  haunts^  with  guardian  ey^-^ 
Fur  trees  1  that  here  beheld  me  bom. 
Soon  shall  ye  see  me  die. 


QARCILASO  DE  VEGA. 

*'  Cojed  d0  TOMtra  alegre  primavinL** 

Ekjot  the  sweets  of  life's  luxuriant  May 
Ere  envious  Age  is  hastening  on  bis  wsy 
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With  snowy  wreatha  to  crown  the  beauteous 
brow; 
Tho  rose  will  fade  when  storms  assail  the  year. 
And  Time^  who  changeth  not  his  swift  career, 

Ck>nstBnt  in  this,  will  change  all  else  below ! 


•t 


LORENZO  DE  MEDICL 


nOUBTB. 


Nod  dl  fwdlgiardfai  omAtl  e  ooltL" 


Ws  oome  not^  fiiir  one  t  to  thy  hand  of  snow 

Yrom  the  soft  scenes  by  Culture's  hand  azray'd; 
Not  reared  in  bowers  where  gales  of  fragrance  blow, 

But  in  dark  glens,  and  depths  of  forest  shade  I 
There  once,  as  Venus  wander*d,  lost  in  woe^ 

To  seek  Adonis  through  th'  entangled  wood. 
Piercing  her  foot»  a  thorn  that  lurk'd  below 

With  print  relentless  drew  celestial  blood ! 
Then  our  light  stenuB,  with  snowy  blossoms  fraught, 
Bending  to  earth,  each  precious  drop  we  caughtp 

Imbibing  thence  our  bright  purpureal  dyes ; 
We  were  not  fostered  in  our  shadowy  vales 
By  guided  rivulets  or  summer  gales — 

Our  dew  and  air  have  been  Love's  balmy  tears 
and  sighs  t 


PINDEMONTE. 

OM  THB  HXBB  OF  CANOVA. 
**  Dove  per  te,  cwleete  andlla,  or  vaai  ?  " 

Wbitheb,  celestial  maid,  so  fast  away  1 

What  lures  thee  from  the  banquet  of  the  skies  h 
How  canst  thou  leave  thy  native  realms  of  day 

Fortius  lowsphere,  thisvaleof  cloudsandsi£^  1 
0  thou,  Canova  I  soaring  high  above 

Italian  art — ^with  Grecian  magic  vying  I 
Wo  knew  thy  marble  glow'd  with  life  and  love. 

But  who  had  seen  thee  image  footsteps  flying  1 


Here  to  each  eye  the  wind  seems  gently  playing 
With  the  light  vest^  its  wavy  folds  arraying 

In  many  a  line  of  undulating  grace  ; 
While  Nature,  ne'er  her  mighty  laws  suspending. 
Stands^  before  marble  thus  with  motion  blending, 

One  moment  lost  in  thought,  its  hidden  cause 
to  trace. 

[A  volume  of  traodfttious  piibHahert  in  1818,  might  lisw 
beam  eeDed  byantidpfttion,  **  I^ji  of  many  I^oda."  At  the 
time  now  alhided  to,  Imt  inepiretione  were  diiefly  derived 
from  daaricel  eobjecti.  The  **8taoeAiI  luperBtitione "  of 
Qnae;  snd  the  enblime  patrlotlm  of  Rome,  held  an  influ- 
ence over  her  thon^ti  which  Is  evinced  by  many  of  the  worics 
of  this  period— eoeh  M  "  The  Beatoration  of  the  WorlB  of  Art 
to  Italy,"  "  Modem  Greece,'*  and  leveral  of  the  poeme  which 
formed  the  volame  entitled  "  TUei  and  Historic  Scenea." 

"  Apart  from  aU  intereonrse."  laye  Delto,  "  with  literary 
aodeCy,  and  acquainted  only  by  name  and  occasional  corre- 
monduioe  with  any  of  the  distinguidMd  anthon  of  whom 
Bng^d  has  to  boast,  Mrs  Hemans,  during  the  pngnm  of 
Imt  poetical  career,  had  to  contend  with  more  and  grsater 
obstadee  than  usually  stand  in  the  path  of  female  authorship. 
To  bsr  praise  be  it  spoton,  therefore,  that  it  was  to  her  own 
merit  akme,  vrtKdly  independent  of  adventitious  drcnm- 
stancee,  that  she  was  indebted  for  the  extensive  share  of  popu- 
larity wliich  her  compositions  ultimately  obtained.  From 
this  studious  seclusion  were  given  forth  tbe  two  poems  which 
first  permanently  elevated  her  among  the  writers  of  her  age, 
—the  'Restonlion  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,'  and 
*  Modem  Greece.'  In  these  the  maturity  of  her  intellect 
^ipears ;  and  she  makes  us  fed,  that  she  has  mariud  out  a 
p^te  herself  through  the  regions  of  song.  The  veisiflcatlon 
is  high-toned  and  musical.  In  accordance  with  the  sentiment 
and  subject;  and  in  every  page  we  have  evidence,  not  only  of 
taste  and  genius,  bat  of  carefiil  elaboration  and  research. 
These  eflints  wen  &vourably  noticed  by  Lord  Byron  ;  and 
attracted  the  admfaation  of  Shelley.  Biehop  Heber  and  other 
Jndidous  and  intdligent  counsellors  cheered  bsr  on  Inr  their 
approbation :  the  reputation  which,  through  years  of  sOeut 
stady  and  sscrtion,  she  had,  no  doubt,  sometfmce  with 
brightened  and  sometimes  with  doubtful  hopes,  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  sufficient  great  reward,  was  at  length  unequivo- 
cafiy  and  unrelnetantly  accorded  her  by  the  world ;  and, 
probably,  this  was  tbe  happiest  perk)d  of  her  life.  The 
Tkmnslatlons  from  Camoens;  tbe  prise  poem  of  WaUaca,  as 
also  that  of  Dartmoor,  the  Talee  and  Historic  Scenes,  and 
the  Sceptic,  vaay  all  be  referred  to  this  epoch  of  her  Uteraiy 
CBxmr.-'-Biegraphieal  OtdA,  vr^fimA  to  PoeUcal  Rmaim, 
1836L 


In  rebnnoe  to  the  same  period  of  Mrs  Hemans' 
the  late  acute  and  accomplished  Miss  Jewebury  (afterwards 
Mrs  Fletcher)  has  the  IbDowlng  Jndidous  observations : — 

"  At  this  stage  of  transition,  her  poetry  was  comet,  daasi- 
cal,  and  highly  polished ;  but  it  wanted  warmth :  it  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  statoaxT  than  of  painting.  She  fettered 
her  mind  with  fects  and  aothorities,  and  drew  upon  her  me- 
mory wlwn  she  might  have  relied  upon  her  imagination.  She 
was  diffident  of  herself,  and,  to  quote  her  own  admission, 
*  toved  to  rspose  under  the  shadow  of  mighty  names.'  "— 
AOmenm,  Feb.  1831.] 
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LINES 

WKITTUI  nr  A  H>&IIITAO>  OIT  THS  8SA>8BORB. 

0  WANDBBEB  !  would  thy  heart  foi^ 

Each  earthly  passion  and  regret^ 

And  would  thy  wearied  spirit  rise 

To  commune  with  its  natiye  skies; 

Pause  for  a  while,  and  deem  it  sweet 

To  linger  in  this  calm  retreat; 
And  give  thy  cares,  thy  griefe,  a  short  suspense, 
Amidst  wild  scenes  of  lone  magnifioence. 

Unmiz'd  with  aught  of  meaner  tone, 
Here  Nature's  voice  is  heard  alone : 
When  the  loud  storm,  in  wrathful  hour. 
Is  rushing  on  its  wing  of  power. 
And  spirits  of  the  deep  awake. 
And  suxiges  foam,  and  billows  break. 
And  rocks  and  ocean-caves  around 
Reverberate  each  awfiil  sound — 
That  mighty  voice,  with  all  its  dread  control. 
To  lofUest  thought  shall  wake  thy  thrilling  souL 

But  when  no  more  the  sea-winds  rave. 
When  peace  is  brooding  on  the  wave. 
And  from  earth,  air,  and  ocean  rise 
No  sounds  but  plaintive  melodies ; 
Soothed  by  their  softly  mingling  swell. 
As  daylight  bids  the  world  farewell. 
The  rustling  wood,  the  dying  breeze. 
The  £Eunt  low  rippling  of  the  seas, 
A  tender  calm  shall  steal  upon  thy  breast, 
A  gleam  reflected  from  the  reahns  of  rest 

Is  thine  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung, 
Friends  have  deceived,  neglect  hath  wrung? 
Hast  thou  some  grief  that  none  may  know. 
Some  lonely,  secret,  silent  woe  ? 
Or  have  thy  fond  affections  fled 
From  earth,  to  slumber  with  the  dead  1 — 
Oh  I  pause  awhile — the  world  disown. 
And  dwell  with  Nature's  self  alone  1 
And  though  no  more  she  bids  arise 
Thy  soul's  departed  enex^es. 
And  though  thy  joy  of  life  is  o'er. 
Beyond  her  magic  to  restore ; 
Yet  shall  her  spells  o'er  every  passion  steal, 
And  soothe  the  wounded  heart  they  cannot  heal. 


DIBQE  OF  A  CHILD. 

No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  shed, 

BloBBom  of  being  1  seen  and  gone  1 
With  flowers  alone  we  strew  thy  bed, 

0  blest  departed  One  I 
Whose  all  of  life,  a  rosy  ray, 
Blush'd  into  dawn  and  paas'd  away. 

Tee !  thou  art  fled,  ere  gmlt  had  power 

To  stain  thy  cherub-soTil  and  form. 
Closed  is  the  soft  ephemeral  flower 

That  never  felt  a  storm  1 
The  sunbeam's  smile,  the  zephyr^s  breath. 
All  that  it  knew  from  birth  to  death. 

Thou  wert  so  like  a  form  of  light, 

That  heaven  benignly  call'd  thee  hence. 
Ere  yet  the  world  could  breathe  one  blight 

O'er  thy  sweet  innocence : 
And  thou,  that  brighter  home  to  bless, 
Art  pass'd,  with  all  thy  loveliness  I 

Oh  1  hadst  thou  still  on  earth  remain'd. 

Vision  of  beauty  I  toir,  as  brief  1 
How  soon  thy  brightness  had  been  stain'd 

With  passion  or  with  grief  I 
Now  not  a  sullying  breath  can  rise 
To  dim  thy  gloty  in  the  skies. 

We  rear  no  marble  o'er  thy  tomb — 

No  sculptured  image  there  shall  mourn ; 
Ah  1  fitter  far  the  vernal  bloom 

Such  dwelling  to  adorn. 
Fragrance,  and  flowers,  and  dews,  must  bo 
The  only  emblems  meet  for  thee. 

Thy  grave  shall  be  a  blessed  shrine, 

Adom'd  with  Nature's  brightest  wreath; 
Each  glowing  season  shall  combine 

Its  incense  there  to  breathe ; 
And  oft^  upon  the  midnight  air. 
Shall  viewless  harps  be  murmuring  there. 

And  oh  !  sometimes  in  visions  bleet^ 

Sweet  spirit  1  visit  our  repose; 
And  bear,  from  thine  own  world  of  rest. 
Some  balm  for  human  woen  t 
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What  form  more  loYoly  oould  be  giveQ 
Than  thine  to  messenger  of  heavenl^ 


INVOCATION. 

Hu8H*D  18  the  world  in  nig^t  and  sleep — 

Earth,  sea^  and  air  are  still  as  death ; 
Too  rode  to  break  a  calm  so  deep 
Were  music's  fiuntest  breath. 
Descend,  bright  visions  1  from  aSriol  bowers. 
Descend  to  gild  your  own  soft  silent  hours. 

In  hope  or  fear,  in  toil  or  pain. 

The  weary  day  have  mortals  pass'd ; 
Now,  dreams  of  bliss  1  be  yours  to  reign, 
And  all  your  spells  around  them  cast ; 
Steal  from  their  hearts  the  pang;  their  eyes  the 

tear, 
And  lift  the  yeU  that  hides  a  brighter  sphere. 

Oh,  bear  your  softest  balm  to  those 

Who  fondly,  vainly,  mourn  the  dead  1 
To  them  that  world  of  peace  disclose 
Where  the  bright  soul  is  fled : 
Where  Love,  immortal  in  his  native  dime, 
Shall  feax  no  pang  from  fiite,  no  blight  from 
time. 

Or  to  his  loved,  his  distant  land 

On  your  light  wings  the  exile  bear. 
To  feel  once  more  his  heart  expand 
In  his  own  genial  mountain-air; 
Hear  the  wild  echoes  well-known  strains  repetit, 
And  bless  each  not^  as  heaven's  own  music 
sweet. 

But  oh  I  with  fimcy's  brightest  ray. 

Blest  dreams  I  the  bazd's  repose,  illume ; 
Bid  forms  of  heaven  around  him  play. 
And  bowers  of  Eden  bloom  I 
And  waft  hu  spirit  to  its  native  skies 
Who  finds  no  chazm  in  life's  realities. 

No  voice  is  on  the  air  of  night. 

Through  folded  leaves  no  murmurs  creep. 
Nor  star  nor  moonbeam's  trembling  light 
Falls  on  the  placid  brow  of  sleep. 
Descend,  bright  virions !  from  your  airy  bower : 
Dark,  silent,  solemn  is  your  &vourite  hour. 

1  yid«Aii]iotetionfromQHar<er/|r^rv<n0,p.81 
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OENEHAL  SIB  E— D  P— K— M.* 

Bbats  spirit  1  mouzn'd  with  fond  regret^ 

Lost  in  life's  pride,  in  valour's  noon. 
Oh,  who  could  deem  thy  star  should  set 
So  darkly  and  so  soon  ! 

Fbktal,  though  bri^^t,  the  fire  of  mind 
Which  mark'd  and  closed  thy  brief 
And  the  fiur  wreath,  by  Hope  entwine(^ 
lies  wither'd  on  thy  bier. 

The  soldiei^s  death  hath  been  thy  doom. 
The  soldier^s  tear  thy  mead  shall  be ; 
Tet>  son  of  war  I  a  prouder  tomb 
Might  Y^Jte  have  reared  for  thee. 

Thou  shouldst  have  died,  0  higli-soul'd  chief ! 

In  those  bright  days  of  gloiy  fled, 
Wben  triumph  so  prevail'd  o'er  grief 
We  scarce  could  mourn  the  dead. 

Noontide  of  fiime !  each  teardrop  then 

Was  worthy  of  a  waxiior^s  grave : 
When  shall  afiection  weep  again 
So  proudly  o'er  the  brave  1 

There,  on  the  battle-fields  of  Spain, 

Midst  Ronoesvalles'  mountain-scene. 
Or  on  Yitoria's  blood-red  plain. 
Meet  had  thy  deathbed  been. 

>  iUjor'tm&nl  Sir  Edwwd  Pakenham,  the  galUuit  oflloa 
to  irhom  memory  theae  totw  are  dedicated,  fSsD  ml  the  head 
of  the  Britidi  tioopi  in  the  nnfortonste  attadc  on  New 
Oileana,  8th  January  1814.  "  Six  tiionaand  oombatanta  on 
the  Britiih  ride,"  laji  Mr  AUion,  "  nere  in  the  field :  a 
■lender  force  to  atladc  double  their  nomber,  intieocbed  to 
the  teeth  In  works  bristling  with  bajonete  and  kMtded  with 
heavy  artaieiy.''~fliMory  ^furofie,  toL  x.  p.  743. 

The  death  of  Sir  Edward  Is  thns  alluded  to  in  the  oflieial 
aoooont  of  General  Keane,  oommnnieating  the  lesoU  of  the 
action : — **  The  adtandng  cohnnne  were  diaoemlble  from 
the  enemy^  line  at  move  than  two  hundred  yards'  distance, 
when  m  destnictlTe  fire  was  instantly  opened,  not  only  from 
an  parts  of  the  enemy's  line,  bat  from  the  battery  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  gallant  Pakenham,  who, 
during  his  short  Imt  brilliant  career,  wae  always  foranoet  in 
the  path  of  gloiy  and  of  dangv,  galloped  forward  to  the 
front,  to  animate  his  men  by  his  presence.  He  had  reached 
the  crest  of  the  glads,  and  was  in  tiie  act  of  cheering  his 
troops  with  his  hat  ^,  irtien  he  received  two  bells,  one  in 
the  knee  and  another  in  the  body.  He  fell  into  the  arms 
of  Major  Maodongal,  his  aide-de-camp,  and  ahnoat  instant^ 
expired.'*— £tf<ar.  An.  JUpUt.  1815,  p.  35& 
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We  mourn  not  that  a  hero's  life 

ThtiB  in  its  ardent  prime  should  close ; 
Hadst  thou  but  fkllen  in  nobler  strife, 
But  died  midst  oonquei'd  foes ! 

Tet  hast  thou  still  (though  victory's  flame 

In  that  last  moment  cheered  thee  not) 
Left  Gloiys  isle  another  name, 
That  ne'er  may  be  forgot : 

And  many  a  tale  of  triumph  won 

Shall  breathe  that  name  in  Memory's  ear, 
And  long  may  England  mourn  a  son 
Without  reproadi  or  fear. 


TO  TBI  UMMOHY  OF 


SIB  H— Y  E— LL— S, 


WBO  WMth  tn  TBB  BATTX.S  OF  WATB&LOO. 


"  Bappj  an  Vbitf  who  dto  In  jioaih, 

•round  tham."— OniAii. 


tiMiT  raaownM 


WxiP*ST  thou  for  him,  whose  doom  was  seal'd 
On  England's  proudest  battle-field  1 
For  him,  the  lion-heart,  who  died 
In  Tictoiys  full  resistless  tide  ? 

Oh,  mourn  him  not  I 
^y  deeds  like  his  that  field  was  won, 
And  Fate  could  yield  to  Valoux^s  son 

No  brighter  lot 

He  heard  his  band's  exulting  cry. 
He  saw  the  vanquish'd  eagles  fly ; 
And  envied  be  his  death  of  fame  ! 
It  shed  a  sunbeam  o'er  his  name 

That  nought  shall  dim : 
No  doud  obscured  his  gloiys  day. 
It  saw  no  twilight  of  decay. 

Weep  not  for  him  I 

And  breathe  no  dirge's  plaintive  moan, 
A  hero  claims  fiir  loftier  tone  t 
Oh,  proudly  shall  the  war^ong  swell, 
Beoording  how  the  mighty  fell 

In  that  dread  hour. 
When  England,  midst  the  battle-storm — 
The  aven^png  angel — ^rear'd  her  form 

In  tenfold  power. 

Tet>  gallant  heart  I  to  swell  thy  praise, 
Vain  were  the  minstrel's  noblest  lays ; 


Since  he,  the  soldier's  guiding  star, 
The  Victor^shief,  the  lord  of  war. 

Has  own'd  thy  flsune : 
And  oh !  like  hu  approving  word, 
What  trophied  marble  could  record 

A  warrior's  namel 


GUERILLA  SONG. 
roDKDSo  eir  thk  story  kblatbd  or  thk  bpahish 

PATKIOT  MINA. 

Oh  1   foiget  not  the  hour  when  throu^  forest 

and  vale 
We  retum'd  with  our  chief  to  his  dear  native  halls; 
Through  the  woody  sierra  there  sigh'd  not  a  gale. 
And  the  moonbeam  was  bright  on  his  battlement- 
walls; 
And  nature  lay  sleeping  in  calmnww  and  light, 
Round  the  home  of  the  valiant,  that  rose  on  our 
sight 

We  entered  that  home — all  was  loneliness  round. 
The  stillness,  the  darkness,  the  peace  of  the  grave ; 
Not  a  voice,  not  a  step,  bade  its  echoes  resound : 
Ah,  such  was  the  welcome  tiiat  waited  the  brave  ! 
For  the  spoilers  had  pass'd,  like  the  poisoo-wind's 

breath. 
And  the  loved  of  his  bosom  lay  silent  in  death. 

Oh  1  forget  not  that  hour — ^let  its  image  be  near. 
In  the  light  of  our  mirth,  in  the  dreams  of  our  resty 
Let  its  tale  awake  feelings  too  deep  for  a  tear, 
And  rouse  into  vengeanceeach  armand  each  breast. 
Till  doudless  the  dayspring  of  liberty  shine 
O'er  the  plains  of  the  olive  and  hills  of  the  vine. 


THE  AGED  INDIAN. 

Wabbiobs  1  my  noon  of  life  is  past. 
The  brightness  of  my  spirit  flown ; 

I  crouch  before  the  wintiy  blast, 
Amidst  my  tribe  I  dwell  alone ; 

The  heroes  of  my  youth  are  fled. 

They  rest  among  the  warlike  dead. 

Ye  slumberers  of  the  narrow  cave  ! 

My  kindred  chiefs  in  days  of  yore  I 
Ye  fill  an  unremember'd  grave. 

Your  fame,  your  deeds,  are  known  no  more. 
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The  reoordB  of  your  wan  are  gone, 
Tour  names  foigot  by  all  but  one. 

Soon  shall  that  one  depart  from  earth. 
To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime ; 

Then  will  the  memory  of  your  birth 
Sleep  with  the  hidden  things  of  time. 

With  him,  ye  sons  of  former  days  1 

Fades  the  last  glimmering  of  your  praise. 

His  eyes,  that  hail'd  your  spirits'  flame. 
Still  kindling  in  the  combat's  shock, 

Hare  seen,  smce  darkness  veil'd  your  &me, 
Sons  of  the  desert  and  the  rock  I 

Another  and  another  race 

Rise  to  the  battle  and  the  chase. 

Descendants  of  the  mighty  dead  1 
Fearless  of  hearty  and  firm  of  hand  1 

Oh,  let  me  join  their  spirits  fled — 
Oh  !  send  me  to  their  shadowy  land. 

Age  hath  not  tamed  Ontara's  heart — 

He  shrinks  not  from  the  friendly  dart 

These  feet  no  more  can  chase  the  deer, 
The  gloiy  of  this  arm  is  flown ; — 

Why  should  the  feeble  linger  here 
When  all  the  pride  of  life  is  gone  1 

Warriors  !  why  still  the  stroke  denyl 

Think  ye  Ontara  fears  to  die  1 

He  feared  not  in  his  flower  of  days;, 
When  strong  to  stem  the  torrent's  force, 

When  through  the  desert's  pathless  maze 
His  way  was  as  an  eagle's  course  1 

When  war  was  sunshine  to  his  sights 

And  the  wild  hurricane  delight  1 

Shall,  then,  the  warrior  tremble  now  t 
Now  when  his  euTied  strength  is  o'er — 

Hung  on  the  pine  his  idle  bow. 
His  pirogue  useless  on  the  shore  1 

When  age  hath  dimm'd  his  fltiling  eye. 

Shall  he,  the  joyless,  fear  to  die  1 

Sons  of  the  brave  1  delay  no  more — 
The  spirits  of  my  kindred  calL 

Tis  but  one  pang,  and  all  is  o'er  I 
Oh,  bid  the  aged  cedar  fiJl  1 

To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime, 

The  mighty  of  departed  time. 


EVENING  AMONGST  THE  AliPS. 

Son  skies  of  Italy  1  how  richly  drest, 

Smile  these  wild  scenes  in  your  purpureal  glow ! 
What  glorious  hues,  reflected  from  the  west, 

Float  o'er  the  dwellings  of  eternal  snow  1 
Ton  torrent,  foaming  down  the  granite  steep. 

Sparkles  all  briUiance  in  the  setting  beam ; 
Dark  glens  beneath  in  shadowy  beauty  sleep. 

Where  pipes  the  goat-herd  by  his  mountain- 
stream. 
Now  from  yon  peak  departs  the  vivid  ray, 

That  still  at  eve  its  lofty  temple  knows ; 
FVom  rock  and  torrent  &de  the  tints  away. 

And  ail  is  wrapt  in  twilight's  deep  repose : 
While  through  the  pine-wood  gleams  the  vcs^icr 

star. 
And  roves  the  Alpine  gale  o'er  solitudes  ofor. 


DntOE   OF   THE  HIGHLAND   CHIEF  IN 
"WAVERLET."! 

Soir  of  the  mighty  and  the  free  1 

High-minded  leader  of  the  brave  ! 
Was  it  for  lofty  chief  like  thee 
To  fill  a  nameless  grave  ? 
Oh  I  if  amidst  the  valiant  slain 

The  warrior's  bier  had  been  thy  lot^ 
E'en  though  on  red  Culloden's  plain. 
We  then  had  moum'd  thee  not. 

^  TbMe  voy  beautiful  itanas  flnt  i^ipeuwl  in  the  Edin- 

bmgh  Annual  Register  for  1815,  (p.  266,)  with  the  following 

intereetlng  heeding. 

**  A  Utereiy  fHend  of  oun  received  theee  verw  with  m 
letter  of  the  following  tenor : — 

"  *  A  verp  ingmUnu  yowtg/Hatd  nf  mine  hatJuH  mU  me 
the  endoted,  on  readii^  WaverUy.  To  pou  the  worid  givet 
that  charming  vmrh  t  and  if  in  anv/\Uun  edition  pou  should 
like  to  ineert  the  IHrge  to  a  Hiffhland  Chiefs  pou  would  do 
honour  to 

Tour  Sinotre  Admirer,' 

**  The  indiTlduil  to  whom  this  obliging  letter  was  addressed, 
haTing  no  claim  to  the  honour  which  is  there  done  him,  does 
not  possess  the  means  of  publishing  the  verses  in  the  popular 
novel  alluded  to.  But  that  the  public  may  sustain  no  loss, 
and  that  the  ingenious  author  of  Waverley  maj  be  aware  of 
tile  honour  intended  him,  our  coirespoudent  has  ventured  to 
send  the  venee  to  our  Register.** 

Notwithstanding  the  myitidsm  In  the  note  about  the  **  verp 
ingentout  poung  fiiend  of  mine"  and  **pour  ekteere  ad- 
mirer,'* ontheonehand;  and  the  disclaimer  by  **a  literarp 
friend  of  own"  on  tlie  other,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Diige  was  sent  by  Mrs  Hemans  to  Sir  Walter,  then  Mr 
Scott,  and  by  him  to  the  Register — of  which  he  himself 
wrote  tttat  year  tho  historical  department  —  Vide  Lock* 
hartt  Life  of  Soott,  vol.  iv.  p.  80. 
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But  darkly  closed  thy  dawn  of  &me, 

That  dawn  whose  sunbeam  nwe  bo  fiiir ; 
Vengeance  alone  may  breathe  thy  name, 

The  watchword  of  Despair  I 
Tet,  oh  !  if  gallant  spirit's  power 

Hath  e'er  ennobled  death  like  thine, 
Then  glory  mark'd  thy  parting  hour, 
Last  of  a  mighty  line  1 

0*er  thy  own  towers  the  sunshine  fiills, 

But  cannot  chase  their  silent  gloom ; 

Those  beams  that  gild  thy  native  walls 

Are  sleeping  on  thy  tomb  I 
Spring  on  thy  mountains  laughs  the  while, 

Thy  green  woods  wave  in  vernal  air. 
But  the  loved  scenes  may  vainly  smile : 
Not  e'en  thy  dust  is  there. 

On  thy  blue  hills  no  bugle-sound 

Is  mingling  with  the  torrent's  roar ; 
Unmark'd,  the  wild  deer  sport  around : 

Thou  lead'st  the  chase  no  more  I 
Thy  gates  are  closed,  thy  halk  are  still. 

Those  halls  where  peal'd  the  choral  strain ; 
They  hear  the  wind's  deep  murmuring  thrill. 
And  all  is  hush'd  again. 

No  banner  from  the  lonely  tower 

Shall  wave  its  blazon'd  folds  on  high ; 
There  the  tall  grass  and  summer  flower 

Unmark'd  shall  spring  and  die. 
Ko  more  thy  bard  for  other  ear 

Shall  wake  the  haxp  once  loved  by  thine — 
Hush'd  be  the  strain  thou  canst  not  hear, 
I^st  of  a  mighty  line  1 


THE  GRUSADEBS'  WARSONG. 

CHncrsAiSB,  lead  on  I  our  hearts  beat  high — 

Lead  on  to  Salem's  towers  I 
Who  would  not  deem  it  bliss  to  die. 

Slain  in  a  cause  like  ours  1 
The  brave  who  sleep  in  soil  of  thine, 
Die  not  entomb'd  but  shrined,  0  Palestine  ! 

Souls  of  the  slain  in  holy  war  1 

Look  from  your  sainted  rest. 
Tell  us  ye  rose  in  Glory's  car. 

To  mingle  with  the  blest ; 
Tell  us  how  short  the  death-pang's  power, 
How  bright  the  joys  of  your  immortal  bowor. 


Strike  the  loud  haxp,  ye  minstrel  train  ! 

Pour  forth  your  loftiest  lays ; 
Each  heart  shall  echo  to  the  itrain 

Breathed  in  the  warrior's  praise. 
Bid  eveiy  string  triumphant  swell 
Th'  inspiring  sounds  that  heroes  love  so  wolL 

Salem  I  amidst  the  fiercest  hour. 

The  wildest  rage  of  fight, 
Thy  name  shall  lend  our  fiilchions  power. 

And  nerve  our  hearts  with  might. 
Envied  be  those  for  thee  that  fiill. 
Who  find  their  graves  beneath  thy  sacred  walL 

For  them  no  need  that  sculptured  tomb 

Should  chronicle  their  fiune, 
Or  pyramid  record  their  doom. 

Or  deathless  verse  their  name ; 
It  is  enough  that  dust  of  thine 
Should  shroud  their  forma^  0  blessed  Palestine  ! 

Chieftains^  lead  on  !  our  hearts  beat  high 

For  combat's  glorious  hour ; 
Soon  shall  the  red-cross  banner  fly 

On  Salem's  loftiest  tower  1 
We  bum  to  mingle  in  the  strife. 
Where  friU  to  die  insures  eternal  life. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CLANBONALD. 

[It  wu  in  th*  faftttle  of  SherURnoor  that  young  CltBroiiald 
fell,  leading  on  the  Highlanden  of  the  light  wing.  Hia 
death  diq)liited  the  aaaaOants,  who  began  to  waver.  But 
Glengany,  chief  of  a  linJ  branch  of  the  Clan  CoOa,  elaited 
from  the  imnln,  and,  waving  hie  bonnet  round  hk  head, 
cried  out, "  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  moum- 
ing !  **  The  Higlilanden  received  a  new  impobe  from  hk 
words,  and,  diaiging  with  redoubled  fiuy,  bore  down  aO 
before  them.— See  the  duarterty  Btoitm  article  of  **  Oil- 
lodenPHwv.*^ 

Oh,  ne'er  be  Clanronald  the  valiant  forgot  f 
Still  fearless  and  first  in  the  combat^  he  fell ; 
But  we  paused  not  one  teardrop  to  shed  o'er  the 

spot, 
Wespared  not  onemoment  to  murmur  "FarewelL** 
We  heard  but  the  battle-word  given  by  the  chief, 
"  To<lay  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  ibr  grief  I  •* 

And  wildly,  Clanronald  !  we*echo'd  the  vow. 
With  the  tear  on  our  cheek,  and  the  sword  in  our 

hand ; 
Toungson  of  the  brave !  we  may  weep  for  thee  now. 
For  well  has  thy  death  been  avenged  by  thy  band. 
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When  they  join'd  m  wild  chorus  tlie  ory  of  the 

chief, 
"  To-day  for  rereoge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief  t" 

Thy  dirge  in  that  homr  was  the  bugle's  wild  call, 
The  dash  of  the  claymore,  the  ahout  of  the  brave ; 
But  now  thy  own  bard  may  lament  for  thy  fiill, 
And  the  soft  y  oioe  of  melody  sigh  o'er  thy  graTe— 
While  Albyn  remembers  the  words  of  the  chief, 
"  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief  I " 

Thou  art  fiillen,  O  fearless  one  t  flower  of  thy  race ! 
Descendant  of  heroes  I  thy  gloiy  is  set : 
But  thy  kindred,  the  sons  of  the  battle  and  chase, 
Have  proved  that  thy  spirit  is  bright  in  them  yet  t 
Kor  vainly  have  echo'd  the  words  of  the  chief, 
"  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief  I  * 


TO  THk!  EYK 

Thbohs  of  expression !  whence  the  spirit's  ray 
Pours  forth  so  oft  the  light  of  mental  day, 
Where  fimcy's  fire,  affection's  mental  beam, 
Thou^t,  genius,  passion,  reign  in  turn  supreme. 
And  many  a  feeling,  words  can  ne'er  impart, 
Finds  its  own  language  to  pervade  the  heart : 
Thy  power,  bright  orb !  what  bosom  hath  not  felt^ 
To  thrill,  to  rouse,  to  fiucinate,  to  melt  f 
And,  by  some  speU  of  undefined  control. 
With  magnet-influence  touch  the  secret  soul ! 

Light  of  the  features  t  in  the  mom  of  youth 
Thy  glance  is  nature,  and  thy  language  truth ; 
And  ere  the  world,  with  all-coiTupting  sway. 
Hath  taught  e'en  tkee  to  flatter  and  betray, 
Th'  ingenuous  heart  forbids  thee  to  reveal. 
Or  sp«ik  one  thought  that  interest  would  conceal 
While  yet  thou  seem'st  the  doudlen  mirror  given 
But  to  reflect  the  purity  of  heaven, 
Oh  I  then  how  lovely,  there  unveil'd,  to  trace 
Th'  unsullied  brightness  of  each  mental  grace  I 

When  Qenius  lends  thee  all  his  living  light, 
Where  the  full  beams  of  intellect  unite ; 
When  love  illumes  thee  with  his  varying  ray. 
Where  trembling  Hope  and  tearful  Rapture  play; 
Or  Pity's  melting  cloud  thy  beam  subdues, 
Tempering  its  lustre  with  a  veil  of  dews ; 
Still  does  thy  power,  whose  all-commanding  spell 
Gan  pierce  the  mazes  of  the  soul  so  well. 
Bid  some  new  feeling  to  existence  start 
Fh>m  its  deep  slumbers  in  the  inmost  heart 


And  oh  t  when  thought,  in  ecstasy  sublime. 
That  soars  triumphant  o'er  the  bounds  of  timo. 
Fires  thy  keen  glance  with  inspiration's  bLizo, 
The  light  of  heaven,  the  hope  of  nobler  days, 
(As  glorious  dreams,  for  utterance  ttir  too  high. 
Flash  through  the  mist  of  dim  mortality ;) 
Who  does  not  own,  that  through  thy  lightning- 
beams 
A  flame  unquenchable,  unearthly,  streams  t 
That  pure,  though  active  efiiuence  of  the  sky, 
The  vestal-ray,  the  spaik  that  cannot  die ! 


THE  HERO'S  DEATH. 

LiTB'ii  parting  beams  were  in  his  eye. 
Life's  closing  accents  on  his  tongue. 
When  round  him,  pealing  to  the  sky. 
The  shout  of  victory  rung  I 

Then,  era  his  gallant  spirit  fled, 

A  smile  so  bright  illumed  his  &oe — 
Oh  I  never,  of  the  light  it  shed. 
Shall  memory  lose  a  trace  1 

His  was  a  death  whose  rapture  high 

Transcended  all  that  life  could  yield ; 
His  wai-mest  prayer  was  so  to  die. 
On  the  red  battle-field  I 

And  they  may  feel,  who  loved  him  most, 

A  pride  so  holy  and  so  pure : 
Fate  hath  no  power  o'er  those  who  boast 
A  treasure  thus  secure  1 


STANZAS 


on 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHABLOTTB. 

C"  HflM  I  nou  oompodont  Mm  hbloira  d«  toat  00  qa'on 
peotbnaginerdeplaagloiienx... .  LepsM^Afcleprtentnoai 
ganuitlMoient  VmnaSr. . . .  Telle  4iof%  Tagrteble  hMofre  que 
nous  hUtaoM ;  «t  poor  idieTer  eee  noblei  projete,  Q  n'y  mvoit 
que  1a  dnrte  de  m  vie ;  dont  noae  ne  croTloiie  pea  derolr 
Mre  en  peine,  car  qol  eOt  pa  ■eulament  penier,  que  lee 
annte  wiwent  dft  mmnqnar  k  one  Jeoneaie  qui  lemblolt  d 
▼ire  ?  "•— BoesusT.] 

L 

BCark'd  ye  the  mingling  of  the  city's  throng; 
Each  mien,  each  glance^  with  expectation  bright! 
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Frrptirc*  tliu  {la^eaiit  aud  tho  choral  song. 
The  i>oaling  chimes,  the  blaze  of  festal  light ! 
And  hark !  what  rumour's  gathering  sound  is  nigh .' 
Is  it  the  voice  of  joy,  that  murmur  deep] 
Away  !  be  hush'dj  ye  sounds  of  revelry  ! 
Bock  to  your  homes,  ye  multitudes,  to  weep  ! 
Weep  1  for  the  storm  hath  o*er  us  darkly  pass'd, 
And  England's  royal  flower  is  broken  by  the  blast! 

n. 

Was  it  a  dream]  so  sudden  and  so  dread 
That  awful  fiat  o'er  our  senses  came  ! 
So  loved,  so  blost,  is  that  young  spirit  fled. 
Whose  early  grandeur  promised  years  of  fiime  1 
Oh  I  when  hath  life  possess'd,  or  death  destroy'd 
More  lovely  hopes,  more  cloudlessly  that  smiled  1 
When  hath  the  spoiler  left  so  dark  a  void  1 
For  all  is  lost — ^the  mother  and  her  child  1 
Our  morning-star  hath  vaniah'd,  and  the  tomb 
Throws  its  deep  lengthen'd  shade  o'er  distant 
years  to  come. 

UL 

Angel  of  Death  I  did  no  presaging  sign 
Announce  thy  coming,  and  thy  way  prepara  1 
Ko  warning  voice,  no  harbinger  was  thine, 
Danger  and  fear  seem'd  past — but  thou  wert  there ! 
Prophetio  soimds  along  the  earthquake's  path 
ForeteU  the  hour  of  nature's  awfiil  throes; 
And  the  volcano,  ere  it  burst  in  wrath. 
Sends  forth  some  herald  from  its  dread  repose : 
But  thou,  dark  Spirit !  swift  and  unforeseen, 
Cam'st  like  the  lightning's  flash,  when  heaven  is 
all  serene. 

IV. 

And  she  is  gone  I — the  royal  and  the  young. 
In  soul  commanding,  and  in  heart  benign  ! 
Who,  fix>m  a  race  of  kings  and  heroes  sprung, 
Olow'd  with  a  spirit  lofty  as  her  line. 
Kow  may  the  voice  she  loved  on  earth  so  well 
Breathe  forth  her  name  imheeded  and  in  vain ; 
Nor  can  those  eyes  on  which  her  own  would  dwell 
Wake  finom  that  breast  one  sympathy  again : 
The  ardent  heart,  the  towering  mind  are  fled. 
Yet  shall  undying  love  still  linger  with  the  dead. 

V. 

Oh,  many  a  bright  existence  we  have  seen 
Quench'd  in  the  glow  and  fulness  of  its  prime ; 
And  many  a  cherish'd  flower,  ere  now,  hath  been 
Cropt  ere  its  leaves  were  breathed  upon  by  time. 
We  have  lost  heroes  in  their  noon  of  pride. 
Whose  fields  of  triumph  gave  them  but  a  bier ; 


And  we  have  wept  when  soaring  genius  died, 
Check'd  in  the  glory  of  his  mid  career  1 
But  here  our  hopes  were  centred— «11  is  o'er : 
All  thought  in  this  absorb'd, — she  was — and  is  no 
more  I 

VL 

We  watch'd  her  childhood  from  its  earliest  hour, 
.From  every  word  and  look  blest  omens  caught ; 
WhUe  that  young  mind  developed  all  its  power. 
And  rose  to  energies  of  loftiest  thought. 
On  her  was  fiz'd  the  patriot's  ardent  eye — 
One  hope  still  bloom'd,  one  vista  still  was  fiiir ; 
And  when  the  tempest  swept  the  troubled  sky. 
She  was  our  dayspring — all  was  cloudless  there; 
And  oh  I  how  lovely  broke  on  England's  gaze. 
E'en  through  the  mist  and  storm,  the  light  of 
distant  daya. 

vn. 

Now  hath  one  moment  darken'd  future  years. 
And  changed  the  track  of  ages  yet  to  be ! — 
Tei^  mortal  I  midst  the  bitterness  of  tears, 
Kneel,  and  adore  th'  inscrutable  decree  ! 
Oh  I  while  the  clear  perspective  smiled  in  light. 
Wisdom  should  then  have  temper'd  hope's  excess; 
And,  lost  One  I  when  we  saw  thy  lot  so  bright^ 
We  might  have  trembled  at  its  loveliness. 
Joy  is  no  earthly  flower — nor  framed  to  beai. 
In  its  exotic  bloom,  life's  cold,  ungenial  air. 

vnL 

All  smiled  around  thee :  Touth,  and  Love,  and 

Praise, 
Hearts  all  devotion  and  all  truth  were  thine  ! 
On  thee  was  riveted  a  nation's  gaze, 
As  on  some  radiant  and  unsullied  shrine. 
Heiress  of  empires  I  thou  art  paas'd  away 
Like  some  fair  vision,  that  arose  to  throw 
O'er  one  brief  hour  of  life  a  fleeting  ray. 
Then  leave  the  rest  to  solitude  and  woe ! 
Oh  !  who  shall  dare  to  woo  such  dreams  again  ! 
Who  hath  not  wept  to  know  that  tean  for  thee 

were  vain) 

IX. 

Tet  there  is  one  who  loved  thee — and  whose  soul 
With  mild  affections  nature  form'd  to  melt; 
His  mind  hath  bow'd  beneath  the  stem  control 
Of  many  a  grief— but  this  shall  be  unfelt  1 
Tears  have  gone  by — and  given  his  honour'd  head 
A  diadem  of  snow ;  his  eye  is  dim ; 
Around  him  Heaven  a  solenm  cloud  hath  spread— 
The  pasty  the  future,  are  a  dream  to  him  1 
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Yel^  in  the  darimeai  of  his  fiite,  alone^ 
He  dwellB  on  earth,  while  thou  in  life*B  full  pride 
art  gone ! 


The  Cha8tener*8  hand  la  on  na — we  may  weep. 
But  not  repine — for  many  a  storm  hath  paaa'd, 
And,  pillow'd  on  her  own  majestic  deep, 
Hath  England  alept^  nnahaken  by  the  blast  I 
And  War  hath  raged  o'er  many  a  distant  plain, 
Trampling  the  Tine  and  oliye  in  his  path ; 
While  she,  that  regal  daughter  of  the  main. 
Smiled  in  serene  defiance  of  his  wrath  t 
As  some  proud  summit^  mingling  with  the  sky, 
Hears  calmly  fiur  below  the  thunders  roll  and  die. 

XL 

Her  voice  hath  been  th'  awakener — and  her  name 
The  gathering-word  of  nations.    In  her  might. 
And  all  the  awfiil  beauty  of  her  fame. 
Apart  she  dwelt,  in  solitary  light 
High  on  her  cli£Bs,  alone  and  firm  she  stood. 
Fixing  the  torch  upon  her  beacon-tower — 
That  torch  whose  flame,  tar  streaming  o'er  the  flood. 
Hath  guided  Europe  through  her  darkest  hour. 
Away,  vain  dreams  of  gloiy ) — in  the  dust 
Be  humbled,  Ocean-queen  !  and  own  thy  sentence 
justl 


Hark !  'twas  the  death-bell's  note !  which,  ftill 

and  deep, 
Unmix'd  with  aught  of  less  mijestio  tone, 
While  an  the  murmun  of  existence  sleep, 
Swell'd  on  the  stillness  of  the  air  alone  1 
Silent  the  throngs  that  fill  the  darken'd  street, 
Silent  the  slumbering  Thames,  the  lonely  mart ; 
And  all  is  still,  where  countless  thousands  meet, 
Save  the  full  throbbing  of  the  awestruck  heart ! 


1  '*  I  Mw  him  hft  on  thta  tensoa  proud. 
Walking  in  health  and  gladnen ; 
Btffin  with  his  eoort— ftnd  fai  all  tha  crowd 
Notaalnglalookofi 


'*  Tha  tima  alnea  ha  walk'd  in  gloty  thw. 
To  tha  grava  tm  I  mm  hfan  cairiad, 
Waa  an  aga  of  tha  mlglrtlait  change  to  ««, 
Bot  to  Mm  a  night  onvariad. 


**  A  daofl^ter  iMloTad— «  queen— a  i 
And  a  mm*B  sola  child  had  periih'd; 
And  Md  waa  each  heart,  mn  tha  onlj  one 
Bj  which  tbtj  wwa  fimdaafe  cheririt'd." 

— "  Tha  ContRBBt,"  written  under  Windsor  Temoe,  17th  Feb. 
ISIO,  by  Horaea  Smith,  Esq. 


All  deeply,  strangely,  fearfully  serene. 
As  in  each  ravaged  home  th'  avenging  one  ha  1 
been. 

zm. 

The  sun  goes  down  in  beauty — his  fiirewell, 
Unlike  the  world  he  leaves^  is  calmly  bright; 
And  his  last  mellow'd  rays  around  us  dwell. 
Lingering,  as  if  on  scenes  of  young  delight 
They  smile  and  fiide— but^  when  the  day  is  o'er. 
What  slow   procession   moves  with  measured 

tread  1 — 
Lo  t  those  who  weep,  with  her  who  weeps  no  more, 
A  solemn  train — ^the  mourners  and  the  dead  1 
Whil^  throned  on  high,  the'moon's  untroubled  ray 
Looka  down,  as  earthly  hopes  are  passing  thus  away. 

nv. 

But  other  light  is  in  that  holy  pile, 
Where,  in  the  house  of  silence,  kings  repose ; 
There,  through  the  dim  arcade  and  pillar'd  aisle, 
The  funeral  torch  its  deep-red  radiance  throws. 
There  pall,  and  canopy,  and  sacred  strain, 
And  all  aroimd  the  stamp  of  woe  may  bear; 
But  Grief,  to  whose  full  heart  those  forms  are  vain, 
Qrief  unezpress'd,  unsoothed  by  them — is  there. 
No  darker  hour  hath  Fate  for  him  who  mourns. 
Than  when  the  all  he  loved,  as  dust>  to  dust 
returns. 

XT. 

We  mourn— but  not  thy  fiite,  departed  One  ! 
We  pity — ^but  the  living,  not  the  dead ; 
A  doud  hangs  o'er  us^ — "  the  bright  day  is  done/ 
And  with  a  fiftther's  hopes,  a  nation's  fled. 
And  he,  the  chosen  of  thy  youthful  breast, 
Whose  soul  with  thinehad  mingled  every  thought— 
He,  with  thine  early  fond  affections  blest^ 
Lord  of  a  mind  with  all  things  lovely  fraught  j 
What  but  a  desert  to  his  eye,  that  earth. 
Which  but  retains  of  thee  the  memory  of  thy 
worth  1 

XVL 

Oh  I  there  are  grieft  for  nature  too  intense, 
Whose  first  rude  shock  but  stupifies  the  soul ; 
Nor  hath  the  fragile  and  o'erlabour^d  sense 
Strength  e'en  to  fed  at  once  their  dread  control 
But  when  'tis  past^  that  still  and  speechless  hour 
Of  the  seal'd  bosom  and  the  tearless  eye. 
Then  the  roused  mind  awakes,  with  tenfold  powei 
To  grasp  the  fulness  of  its  agony  t 

1  "  The  bright  day  is  done. 

And  we  ai«  for  the  darlc.**— SRAKapsABn. 
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Its  death-like  torpor  Yamsh'd— and  its  doom, 
To  cast  its  own  dark  hues  o*er  life  and  nature's 
bloom. 

xyn. 

And  Bach  ^tf  lot  whom  thou  hast  loved  and  left, 
Spirit  I  thus  early  to  thy  home  recall'd  1 
So  sinks  the  heart,  of  hope  and  thee  bereft, 
A  warrior's  heart,  which  danger  ne'er  appall'd. 
Tears  may  pass  on — and,  as  they  roll  along. 
Mellow  those  pangs  which  now  his  bosom  rend ; 
And  he  once  more,  with  life's  unheeding  throng, 
May,  though  alone  in  soul,  in  seeming  blend; 
Tet  still,  the  guardian-angel  of  his  miad 
Shall  thy  loved  image  dwell,  in  Memory's  temple 
shrined. 

xnn. 

Tet  must  the  days  be  long  ere  time  shall  steal 
Aught  from  his  grief  whose  spirit  dwells  with  thee : 
Once  deeply  bruised,  the  heart  at  length  may  heal. 
But  all  it  was— oh  I  never  more  shall  be. 
The  flower,  the  leaf,  o'erwhelm'd  by  winter  snow. 
Shall  spring  again,  when  beams  and  showers  return. 
The  faded  cheek  again  with  health  may  glow. 
And  the  dim  eye  with  life's  warm  radiance  bum ; 
But  the  pure  freshness  of  the  mind's  young  bloom. 
Once  lost,  revives  alone  in  worlds  beyond  the  tomb. 


But  thou  !  thine  hour  of  agony  is  o'er. 
And  thy  brief  race  in  brilliance  hath  been  run ; 
While  Faith,  that  bids  fond  nature  grieve  no  more. 
Tells  that  thy  crown — ^though  not  on  earth — ^is  won. 
Thou,  of  the  world  so  early  left,  hast  known 
Nought  but  the  bloOm  and  sunshine — and  for  thee. 
Child  of  propitious  stars  1  for  thee  alone. 
The  course  of  love  ran  smooth^  and  brightly  tree. 
Not  long  such  bliss  to  mortal  could  be  given : 
Itisenough  forearthtocatchoneglimpse  of  heaven. 

What  though,  ere  yet  the  noonday  of  thy  fiime 
Rose  in  its  glory  on  thine  England's  eye. 
The  grave's  deep  shadows  o'er  thy  prospect  came? 
Ours  is  that  loss— and  thou  wert  blest  to  die  ! 
Thou  mightst  have  lived  to  dark  and  evil  years, 
To  mourn  thy  people  changed,  thy  skies  o'ercast; 
But  thy  spring  mom  was  all  undimm'd  by  teara, 
And  thou  wert  loved  and  cherish'd  to  the  last  I 


And  thy  young  name,  ne'er  breathed  in  ruder  tone. 
Thus  dying,  thou  hast  left  to  love  and  grief  alone. 


Daughter  of  Elings  I  from  that  high  sphere  look 

down 
Where  still,  in  hope,  affection's  thoughts  may  rise; 
Where  dimly  shines  to  thee  that  mortal  crown 
Which  earth  display'd  to  claim  thee  from  the  skiea. 
Look  down  1  andif  thy  spirit  yet  retain 
Memory  of  aug^t  that  once  was  fondly  dear. 
Soothe,  though  unaeeD,  the  hearts  that  mourn  in 

vain. 
And  in  their  hours  of  lonelinesB — be  near  1 
Blest  was  thy  lot  e'en  here — and  one  fiiint  sigji. 
Oh  I  tell   those  hearts,  hath  made  that  blest 

eternity!' 


1  "  TIm  ooime  of  true  love  nen 


did  ran  smooth.'* 

Srakspsarc 


s  Tbeae  ilanni  ivere  dated,  Brownwfa7l&,  28d  Dee.  1817, 
and  flnt  appeared  in  Blaekwood't  Magaxinet  roL  ilL  April 
1818. 

SXTRACT  moil  QUABTBBLT  KBVISW. 

"  The  next  Tolome  in  order  coneiits  prindpaQy  of  Inna- 
lationa.  It  will  give  our  raaden  lonie  idea  of  Mn  Hemaae* 
acquaintance  with  books,  to  enumerate  the  anthon  from 
whom  she  lias  chosen  her  subjects  ;— they  an  Gamoens, 
Metastasio,  Filie^,  Fastorini,  Lope  de  Vega*  Fkmndsoo 
Manud,  Delia  Casa,  ComeUo  BentlvogUo,  <^Tedo,  Jnao 
de  Tsrsis,  Torquato  and  Bernardo  Taaso,  Petransa,  Pietro 
Bcmbo,  L<»enxinl,  Gesner,  Chanlien,  Gardlaso  de  Tiipi 
names  embracing  almost  emy  language  in  wbkh  the  mnea 
has  found  a  tongue  in  Europew  Many  of  these  translations 
an  Teiy  pretty,  but  it  would  be  less  interssting  to  select  any 
of  them  for  citation,  as  our  rsadert  might  not  be  posssisd  of 
or  acquainted  with  the  wiginals.  We  will  pass  on,  therefore, 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  which  contains  much  that 
is  veiy  pleadng  and  beanttftiL  The  poem  which  we  are 
about  to  transcribe  is  on  a  subject  often  treated— and  no 
wonder ;  it  would  be  hard  to  find  another  which  embraces 
so  many  of  the  elements  of  poetic  ibding ;  so  soothing  a 
mixture  of  pleasing  roelancboly  and  pensive  hope ;  such  an 
assemblage  of  the  ideas  of  tender  beauty,  of  artless  playftd- 
ness,  of  spotless  parity,  of  transient  yet  fanpetishable  bright- 
ness, of  affections  wounded,  but  not  in  bitteraess,  of  sorrows 
gently  subdued,  of  eternal  and  undoubted  happineeL  We 
know  so  little  of  the  heart  of  man,  that  when  we  stand  by 
the  grave  of  him  whom  we  deem  most  excellent,  the  thought 
of  death  will  be  mingled  with  some  awe  and  uncsrtainty ; 
but  the  giadous  |snmlsei  of  scripture  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  blestfsdness  of  departed  iniknts ;  and  when  we  think 
what  they  now  are  and  what  tl^y  might  have  been,  wlia* 
thqr  now  ei^oy  and  what  th^  ml^t  have  suffered,  wlia* 
th^  have  now  gained  and  what  tl^y  mlglit  have  lost,  we 
may,  indeed,  yearn  to  follow  them  {  but  we  must  be  seUlsh 
indeed  to  wish  them  again  *  constrained '  to  dweD  in  thaee 
tenements  of  pain  and  sonrow.  The  *  Dirge  of  a  ChUd,* 
which  followa,  embodies  these  thoughts  and  fadings,  but  in 
mors  beantiftil  order  and  language : — 

"  Ko  Ullv  taan  tor  that  h«  dMd,**  tip. -Vld*  pH«  n> 
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•I 


Oimt  pftMot  Imro  I  m-nqaltodchteri 


Thb  mom  rose  bright  on  soenes  nenown'd, 
Wild  Caledonia's  classic  ground. 
Where  the  bold  sons  of  other  days 
Won  their  high  fiune  in  Ossian's  lays, 
And  fell— but  not  till  Carron's  tide 
With  Boman  blood  was  darkly  dyed. 
The  mom  rose  bright — and  heard  the  ciy 
Sent  by  exulting  hosts  on  high. 
And  saw  the  white-cross  banner  float 
(While  rung  each  clansman's  gathering-note) 
O'er  the  dark  plumes  and  serried  spears 
Of  Scotland's  Hmntig  mountaineers ; 


1  AdMrtUemaU  bjfOu  Anther^**  A  nattvv  of  Edlnbmsh, 
and  member  of  the  Higliland  Society  of  London,  with  a  view 
to  give  popularity  to  the  project  of  rearing  a  auitable  national 
monument  to  the  memoiy  of  Wallace,  lately  olEved  prisei 
for  the  three  best  poeme  on  the  mbject  of  that  iUuitrkMn 
patriot  invitfaig  Bmoe  to  the  SeotUdi  throne.  The  follow, 
ing  poem  obtained  the  flnt  of  theie  prisee.  It  would  have 
appeared  in  the  aame  form  in  which  it  is  now  offered  to  the 
publio,  under  the  direction  of  its  proper  editor,  the  giver  of 
the  priie;  bat  his  privilege  has,  with  pride  as  weU  as  plea- 
sure, been  yielded  to  a  lady  of  the  author's  own  oountiy, 
who  solicited  permission  to  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity 
of  honouring  and  further  remunerating  the  genius  of  the 
poet ;  and,  at  the  aame  time,  oynessing  her  admiratfon  of 
the  theme  in  which  she  has  triumphed. 

**  It  is  a  noble  feature  in  the  character  of  a  generous  and 
enlightened  people,  that,  in  England,  the  memoiy  of  the 
patriots  and  martyrs  of  Scotland  has  long  excited  an  interest 
not  excseded  in  strength  by  that  which  prevails  in  the  coun- 
try which  boasts  their  birth,  their  deeds,  and  their  sufferings.'* 

[**  Mrs  Hemans  was  recommended  by  a  zealous  fHend  in 
Edinburgh  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  competitor,  which  she  aooord- 
ingly  did,  though  without  befaig  in  the  slightest  degree  aan- 
guine  of  success ;  so  that  the  news  of  the  prixe  having  been 
decreed  to  her  was  no  leas  unexpected  than  gratifying.  The 
number  of  candidates,  for  this  distinction,  was  so  over- 
whelming as  to  cauaa  not  a  little  embanassment  to  the  Judges 
appointed  to  decide  on  their  merita.  A  letter,  written  at  this 
time,  deacribci  them  as  being  reduced  to  absolute  despair  by 
(he  contemplation  of  the  task  which  aw^ted  them,  having  to 
read  over  a  mass  of  poetry  that  would  require  a  month  at  Isast 
to  wade  through.  Some  of  the  contrfliationa  were  from  the 
strangest  aqrfranta  imaginable ;  and  one  of  them  is  mentfoned 
as  bdng  as  long  as  ParadUe  Lost  At  length,  however,  the 
Herculean  labour  was  accomplished :  and  the  honour  awarded 
to  Mrs  Hemans,  on  this  occasion,  seemed  an  earnest  of  the 
warm  kindness  and  Aicouragement  she  was  ever  afterwards 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  public."— lf«mo<r, 
p.  31-2. 

Altbougli  two-thirds  of  the  compodtionssent  to  the  arbiters, 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  are  understood  to  have  been  iDcte 
tneh,  yet  several  afterwards  came  to  light,  through  the  pcesB, 


As,  sll  elate  with  hope,  they  stood, 
To  buy  their  fireedom  with  their  blood. 

The  sunset  shone — to  guide  the  flyin^^ 
And  beam  a  ftzewell  to  the  dying  t 
The  summer  moon,  on  fUkirk's  field. 
Streams  upon  eyes  in  slumber  seal'd ; 
Deep  slumber — ^not  to  pass  away 
When  breaks  another  moming^s  ray. 
Nor  vanish  when  the  trumpet's  voice 
Bids  ardent  hearts  again  rejoice : 
What  sunbeam's  glow,  what  clarion's  breath. 
May  chase  the  still  cold  sleep  of  death  I 

of  very  considerable  exoellenoe.  We  would  espedalty  men- 
tton  **  Wallace  and  Bruce,  a  Yision,"  published  in  Conatable's 
Magazint  for  Dec  1819 ;  and  "  Wallace,"  by  James  Hogg, 
aubseqoently  included  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Us  Ckrilected 
Woriia— Edin.  1622,  pu  14S-160L 

"  The  Visfam"  is  thus  prefixed : — **  Though  for  from  enter- 
ing into  a  hopeless  competition  with  Mrs  Hemans,  I  think 
the  for-fkmed  interview  of  our  patriot  heroee  ou^t  not  to 
be  left  entirely  to  English  edebration.  Mrs  Uemana  has 
adorned  the  subject  with  the  finest  strains  of  pure  poetry. 
Reoaive  here,  as  a  bumble  oontrast,  a  simple  strain  of  genuine 
Scottish  foeling,  flowing  ftoaa  a  mind  that  owns  no  other  muse 
but  the  amcr  patria,  and  seeks  no  other  praise  but  what 
is  due  to  heartfelt  interest  in  the  gloiy  of  our  ancient  king- 
dom, and  no  higlier  name  than  that  of  *  a  kindJIy  Scot* " 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  equally  gallant  in  his  fatudatfons, 
and  foigets  his  disoomflture  in  generous  acknowledgement  of 
the  merits  of  his  rival  "  This  poem,"  (Wallace,)  says  he, 
**  was  hurriedly  and  reluctantiy  written,  in  compliance  with 
the  solicitations  of  a  fHend  who  would  not  be  gainsayed,  to 
compete  for  a  prixe  ofliared  by  a  gentleman  liar  the  best  poem 
on  theanbject  Hie  prixe  was  flnally  awarded  to  Mrs  Fdicia 
Hemans ;  and,  as  fiv  as  the  merits  of  mine  went,  ve^r  Justiy, 
hers  being  greatiy  superior  both  in  elegance  of  thouglit  and 
compodtion.  Had  I  been  constituted  the  Judge  myadf,  I 
wouki  have  given  hers  the  preference  by  many  digpees ;  and 
I  estimated  it  the  more  highly  as  coming  from  one  of  tiie 
people  that  were  the  hero's  foes,  oppressors,  and  destroyers. 
I  think  my  heart  never  wanned  so  much  to  an  author  for  any 
poem  that  vrer  was  written." 

Acceptable  praiae  tUs  must  have  been,  eoming  Ihim  such 
a  man  ae  the  Author  of  '*  The  Queen's  Wake**— a  prodne- 
tfc>n  entitled  to  a  permanent  place  in  British  poetry,  indepen- 
dently of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  ft  was 
composed.  Whatever  may  be  its  blemishes,  taken  as  a  whole, 
*<  Kilmeny,"  "  Olenavin,"  *<  Eari  Walter,**  "  The  Abbot 
MacUnnon,*'  and  "  The  WKch  of  Fife  "-man  eapedaUy  tlie 
flnt  and  the  last— poasaaa  peculiar  merits,-and  of  a  high  kind : 
and  are,  I  doubt  not,  destined  to  renuJn  fur  ever  embalmed 
in  the  memories  of  all  true  lovers  of  imaginative  vase.  Poor 
Hogg  was  the  very  revcsee  of  Antcue— lie  was  always  la 
power  except  when  be  touched  the  earth.] 
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WALLACE'S  INVOCATION  TO  BRUCE. 


Sbroaded  in  Scotland*8  blood-stain'd  plaid. 
Low  are  her  mountain-warriors  laid ; 
They  fell,  on  that  proud  soil  whose  mould 
Was  blent  with  heroes'  dust  of  old, 
And,  guarded  by  the  free  and  brave, 
Y'ielded  the  Roman — but  a  grave  I 
Nobly  they  fell ;  yet  with  them  died 
The  warrior's  hope,  the  leader^s  pride. 
Vainly  they  fbU — ^that  martyr  host— 
All,  save  the  land's  high  soul,  is  lost 
Blest  are  the  slain  I  they  calmly  sleep, 
Nor  hear  their  bleeding  countxy  Weep  1 
The  shouts  of  England's  triumph  telling 
Reach  not  their  dark  and  silent  dwelling ; 
And  those  surviving  to  bequeath 
Their  sons  the  choice  of  chains  or  death, 
May  give  the  slumberer*s  lowly  bier 
An  envying  glance — ^but  not  a  tear. 

But  thou,  the  fearless  and  the  free. 
Devoted  Knight  of  EllersUe  ! 
No  vassal-spirit,  form'd  to  bow 
When     storms     are     gathering,     douda    thy 

brow; 
No  shade  of  fear  or  weak  despair 
Blends  with  indignant  sorrow  there  ! 
The  ray  which  streams  on  yon  red  field, 
O'er  Scotland's  cloven  helm  and  shield, 
Qlitters  not  there  alone,  to  shed 
Its  cloudless  beauty  o'er  the  dead ; 
But  where  smooth  Carron's  rippling  wave 
Flows  near  that  deathbed  of  the  brave. 
Illuming  all  the  midnight  scene. 
Sleeps  brightly  on  thy  lofty  mien. 
But  other  beams,  O  Patriot  1  shine 
In  each  commanding  glance  of  thine, 
And  other  light  hath  fiU'd  thine  eye 
With  inspiration's  m^'esty, 
Caught  from  th'  inmiortal  flame  divine 
Which  makes  thine  inmost  heart  a  shrine  ! 
Thy  voice  a  prophet's  tone  hath  won. 
The  grandeur  Freedom  lends  her  son ; 
Thy  bearing  a  resistless  power. 
The  ruling  genius  of  tlie  hour  1 
And  he,  yon  Chief,  with  mien  of  pride. 
Whom  Carron's  waves  from  thee  divide, 
Whose  haughty  gesture  fain  would  seek 
To  veil  the  thoughts  that  blanch  his  check. 
Feels  his  reluctant  mind  controU'd 
By  thine  of  more  heroic  mould : 
Though  strugjgling  all  in  vain  to  war 
With  that  high  soul's  ascendant  star. 
He,  with  a  conqueror's  scornful  eye. 
Would  mock  the  name  of  Liberty. 


Heard  ye  the  Patriot's  awAil  voice  T — 
"  Proud  Victor  1  in  thy  £ame  rejoice  I 
Hast  thou  not  seen  thy  brethren  slain. 
The  harvest  of  the  battle-plain. 
And  bathed  thy  sword  in  blood,  whose  spot 
Eternity  shall  cancel  not! 
Rejoice  ! — with  sounds  of  wild  lament 
O'er  her  dark  heaths  and  mountains  sent, 
With  dying  moan  and  diige's  wail. 
Thy  ravaged  country  bids  thee  hail  I 
R^'oice  1 — ^while  yet  exulting  cries 
From  England's  conquering  host  arise, 
And  strains  of  choral  triumph  tell 
Her  Royal  Slave  hath  fought  too  well ! 
Oh,  dark  the  clouds  of  woe  that  rest 
Brooding  o'er  Scotland's  mountain-crest ! 
Her  shield  is  cleft^  her  banner  torn. 
O'er  martyr'd  chie&  her  daughters  mourn. 
And  not  a  breeze  but  wafts  the  sound 
Of  wailing  through  the  land  around. 
Tet  deem  not  thou,  till  life  depart, 
High  hope  shall  leave  the  patriot's  heart ; 
Or  courage  to  the  storm  inured. 
Or  stem  resolve  by  woes  matured, 
Oppose,  to  Fate's  severest  hour, 
Less  than  unconquerable  power  1 
No  I  though  the  orbs  of  heaven  expiro. 
Thine,  Freedom  I  is  a  quenchless  fire ; 
And  woe  to  him  whose  might  would  dare 
The  energies  of  thy  despair  I 
No  ! — ^when  thy  chain,  0  Bruce  I  is  cast 
O'er  thy  land's  charter'd  moimtain-blast, 
Then  in  my  yielding  soul  shall  die 
The  glorious  &ith  of  Liberty  !* 

"  Wild  hopes  1    o'er   dreamer's  mind   that 
risel" 
With  haughty  laugh  the  Conqueror  cries, 
(Yet  his  dark  cheek  \a  flush'd  with  shame. 
And  his  eye  fill'd  with  troubled  flame ;) 
"  Vain,  brief  illusions  1  doom'd  to  fly 
England's  red  path  of  victoiy  1 
Is  not  her  sword  unmatch'd  in  might  1 
Her  course  a  torrent  in  the  fight  1 
The  terror  of  her  name  gone  forth 
Wide  o'er  the  regions  of  the  north) 
Far  hence,  midst  other  heaths  and  snows, 
Must  fr-eedom's  footstep  now  ropose. 
And  thou — in  lofty  dreams  elate. 
Enthusiast  1  strive  no  moro  with  Fate  ! 
'Tis  vain — ^the  land  ia  lost  and  won : 
Sheathed  be  the  sword — ^its  task  is  done. 
Where  aro  the  chie&  that  stood  with  thee 
First  in  the  battles  of  the  free  1 
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Sweet  18  the  sigh,  and  blest  the  tear, 
Whoee  language  hails  that  moment  bright^ 

When  past  af&ictionB  but  endear 
The  presence  of  delight ! 


tt 


Ah!  ftvnaielepia&teimlMlle!'* 


Ah  I  cease — those  froitleBS  tears  restrain  ! 

I  go  misfortune  to  defy, 
To  smile  at  fiftte  with  proud  disdain, 

To  triumph — ^not  to  die  ! 

I  with  fresh  laurels  go  to  crown 

My  closing  days  at  last> 
Securing  all  the  bri^^t  renown 

Acquired  in  dangers  pest 


VINCENZO  DA  PILICAJA. 
"  Italia  I  Italia !  O  ta  cni  di«  la  unta." 

Italia  I  0  Italia !  thou,  so  graced 

With  illHstarr^d  beauty,  which  to  thee  hath  been 
A  dower  whose  fisttal  splendour  may  be  traced 

In  the  deep^puven  sorrows  of  thy  mien ; 
Oh  that  morestrength,orfewer  charms  were  thine ! 

That  those  might  fear  theemore,  or  Ioyc  theeless, 
Who  seem  to  worship  at  thy  radiant  shrine. 

Then  pierce  thee  with  the  death-pang's  bitter- 


Not  then  would  foreign  hosts  haye  drain'd  the  tide 
Of  that  Eridanus  thy  blood  hath  dyed : 

Nor  from  the  Alps  would  legions^'  still  renewed. 
Pour  down;  nor  wouldst  thou  wield  analien  brand. 
And  fight  thy  battles  with  the  stranger's  hand. 

Still,  stUl  a  slave,  victorious  or  subdued  1 


PASTORINL 
"  G«novm  mla  I  m  oon  aaelotio  d^*** 

If  thus  thy  fiJlen  grandeur  I  behold. 

My  native  Genoa  I  with  a  tearless  eye, 
Think  not  thy  son's  ungrateful  heart  is  cold ; 

But  know — ^I  deem  rebellious  every  sigh  1 
Thy  glorious  ruins  proudly  I  survey, 

Trophies  of  firm  resolve,  of  patriot  might  I 
And  in  each  trace  of  devastation's  way,       [sight. 

Thy  worth,  thy  courage,  meet  my  wandcrin^; 


Triumphs  tax  leas  than  suffering  virtue  shine ! 
And  on  the  spoilers  high  revenge  is  thine^ 

While  thy  strong  spirit  unsubdued  remains. 
And  lo  I  fiftur  Liberty  rejoicing  flies 
To  kiss  each  noble  relio,  while  she  ories^ 

**HaUl  iktMi^im  niMit,  ilum  wH  %ier  t» 


LOPE  DE  VEGA. 


•< 


Bit6H  al  oottanDOL** 


Let  the  vain  courtier  waste  his  days^ 
Lured  by  the  charms  that  wealth  displays^ 

The  couch  of  down,  the  board  of  costly  fiue; 
Be  his  to  kiss  th'  ungrateful  hand 
That  waves  the  sceptre  of  command. 

And  rear  full  many  a  palace  in  the  air ; 
Whilst  I  exjoy,  all  unconfined. 
The  glowing  sun,  the  genial  wind. 

And  tranquil  hours,  to  rustic  toil  assign'd ; 
And  prize  fiur  more,  in  peace  and  health. 
Contented  indigence  than  joyless  wealth. 

Not  mine  in  Fortune's  fime  to  bend. 

At  Grandeur's  altar  to  attend. 
Reflect  his  smile,  and  tremble  at  his  frown ; 

Nor  mine  a  fond  aspiring  thought^ 

A  wish,  a  sigh,  a  vision,  fraught 
With  Fame's  bright  phantom.  Glory's  deathl 
crown  f 

Nectareous  draughts  and  viands  pure 

Luxuriant  nature  will  insure ; 

These  the  dear  fount  and  fertile  field 

StiU  to  the  wearied  shepherd  yield; 

And  when  repose  and  visions  reign, 
Then  we  are  equals  all,  the  monarch  and  the  swain. 


FRANCISCO  MANUEL. 


ON  ABOBHDIHQ  A  HILL  LKADHTQ  TO  A  OOmrSNT. 


<« 


No  baxes  temaroio,  o  paregrino  !'* 


Pausb  not  with  lingering  foot,  O  pilgrim  I  here; 

Pierce  the  deep  shadows  of  the  xnoimiain«de ; 
Firm  be  thy  step,  thy  heart  unknown  to  fear — 

To  brighter  worids  this  thorny  path  will  guide. 
Soon  shall  thy  fbet  i^proaoh  the  calm  abode. 

So  near  the  mansions  of  supreme  delight ; 
Pause  not,  but  tread  Uus  consecrated  road — 

'Tis  the  dark  basis  of  the  heavenly  height 
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l^liold,  to  cheer  thee  on  the  toilBome  yray, 
How  nutny  a  fountain  glitten  down  the  hill  I 

Pare  gales,  inviting^  softly  round  thee  play. 
Bright  sunshine  guides — and  wilt  thou  linger  stilll 
Oh  I  enter  there,  where,  freed  from  human  strife, 

Hope  is  reality,  and  time  is  life. 


BELLA  CASA. 

TEinOB. 
*'  Qjoaflti  palaxsl,  e  queste  logge  or  eotte.** 

Thbse  marble  domes,  by  wealth  and  genius  graced. 

With  sculptured  foims,  bright  hues,  and  Pooian 
stone, 
Were  once  rude  cabins  midst  a  lonely  waste, 

Wild  shores  of  solitude,  and  isles  unlmown. 
Pure  from  each  Tice,  'twas  here  a  yenturous  train 

Fearless  in  fragile  barks  explored  the  sea; 
Not  theirs  a  wish  to  conquer  or  to  reign. 

They  sought  these  island  predncts — ^to  be  free. 
Ne'er  in  their  souls  ambition's  flame  arose. 
No  dream  of  avarice  broke  their  calm  repose ; 

IVaud,  more  than  death,  abhorr'd  each  artless 
breast: 
Oh  1  now,  since  fortunegilds  their  brightening  day. 
Let  not  those  virtues  languish  and  decay, 

O'erwhelm'd  by  luxury,  and  by  wealth  opprest! 


IL  MARCHESE  CORNELIO  BENTIVOGLIO. 
"  L'aninm  beUa,  che  dal  vwo  EUao.** 

The  sainted  spirit  which,  from  bliss  on  high. 

Descends  like  dayspring  to  my  £a,vour*d  sigh^ 
Shines  in  such  noontide  radiance  of  the  sky. 

Scarce  do  I  know  that  form,  intensely  bright  I 
But  with  the  sweetness  of  her  well-known  smile. 

That  smile  of  peace!  she  bids  my  doubts  depart^ 
And  takes  my  hand,  and  softly  speaks  the  while. 

And  heaven's  full  glory  pictures  to  my  heart 
Beams  of  that  heaven  in  her  my  eyes  behold. 
And  now,  e'en  now,  in  thought  my  wings  unfold. 

To  soar  with  her,  and  mingle  with  the  blest  1 
But  ah  !  so  swift  her  buoyant  pinion  flies, 
That  I,  in  vain  aspiring  to  the  skies. 

Fall  to  my  native  sphere,  by  earthly  bonds 
deprest. 


QXJEVEDO. 


SOME  BXTBIXD  IN  HEB  OWH  RUINS. 


<i 


BnaoM  «n  Roma  i  Roma,  o  pffcgrioo ! ' 


AiosaT  these  scenes^  O  pilgrim  f  seek'st  thou 
Romel 

Vain  is  thy  search — ^the  pomp  of  Rome  is  fled; 
Her  silent  Aventine  is  glory's  tomb ; 

Her  walls,  her  shrines,  but  relics  of  the  dead. 
That  hill,  where  GflBsars  dwelt  in  other  days, 

Forsaken  mourns,  where  once  ittower'dsublime; 
Each  mouldering  medal  now  fbr  less  displays 

The  triumphs  won  by  Latium  than  by  Time. 
Tiber  alone  survives — ^the  passing  wave 
That  bathed  her  towers  now  miirmurs  by  her 
giave. 

Wailing  with  plaintive  sound  her  fiJlen  fimes. 
Rome  I  of  thine  ancient  grandeur  all  is  past^ 
That  seem'd  for  years  eternal  framed  to  last : 

Nought  but  the  waye—a  fugitive,  renudns. 


EL  CONDE  JUAN  DE  TARSia 
**  Tu,  que  U  dulce  vtda  en  tiemas  anoa." 

Thou,  who  hast  fled  from  life's  enchanted  bowera, 

Jn  youth's  gay  spring,  in  beauty's  glowing  mom. 
Leaving  thy  bright  array,  thy  path  of  flowers, 

For  the  rude  convent-garb  and  couch  of  thorn; 
Thou  tha^  escaping  from  a  world  of  cares, 

Hast  found  thy  hayen  in  devotion's  &ne. 
As  to  the  port  the  feazM  bark  repairs 

To  shun  the  midnight  perils  of  the  maiib— 
Now  the  glad  hymn,  the  strain  of  rapture  pour. 

While  on  thy  soul  the  beams  of  glory  rise  I 
For  if  the  pilot  hail  the  welcome  shore 

With  shouts  of  triumph  swelling  to  the  skies^ 
Oh  I  how  shouldst  thou  the  exulting  paean  raise. 
Now  heaven's  bright  harbour  opens  on  thy  gaae  ! 


« 


TORQUATO  TASSO. 
Negl!  aonl  aoecbl  taof ,  purpurea 


Thou  in  thy  mom  wert  like  a  glowing  rose 
To  the  mild  sunshine  only  half  display*d, 

That  shunn'd  its  bashful  graces  to  disdoee. 
And  in  its  veil  of  verdure  sought  a  shade : 
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Or  like  Aurora  did  thy  charms  appear, 

(Since  mortal  fonn  ne'er  Tied  with  anght  bo 
bright*) 
Anron^  smiling  from  her-tninqiul  sphere, 

O'er  vale  and  mountain  shedding  dew  and  lights 
Now  riper  years  have  doom'd  no  grace  to  fiide ; 
Nor  youthful  charms,  in  all  their  pride  airay'd. 

Excel,  or  equal,  thy  neglected  form. 
Thus,  full  expanded,  lovelier  is  the  flower. 
And  the  bright  daynstar,  in  its  noontide  hour. 

More  brilliant  shines,  in  genial  radiance  warm. 


•• 


BERNARDO  TASSO. 


i^oeit*  ombm  ch*  gianimai  mm  Tkto  il  lote.' 


Tmsgreenreoeesi,  where  through  the  bowery  gloom 

Ne*er,  e'en  at  noontide  hours^  the  sunbeam 
play'd. 
Where  violet-beds  in  soft  luxuriance  bloom 

Midst  the  cool  freshness  of  the  myrtle  shade ; 
Where  through  thegrassaspcLrklingfountain  steals, 

Whose  murmuring  wave,  transparent  as  it  flows, 
No  more  its  bed  of  yellow  sand  conceals 

Than  the  pure  crystal  hides  the  glowing  rose ; 
This  bower  of  peace,  thou  soother  of  our  care, 
Qod  of  soft  slumbers  and  of  visions  fair  1 

A  lowly  shepherd  consecrates  to  thee  f 
Then  breathe  around  some  spell  of  deep  repose. 
And  charm  his  eyes  in  balmy  dew  to  close. 

Those  eyes,  fatigued  with  grief,  from  tear-drops 
never  free. 


(1 


PETRARCH. 
"  cm  Tool  Tedar  quantosque  pad  natim.** 

Thou  that  wouldst  mark,  in  form  of  human  birth. 

All  heaven  and  nature's  perfect  skill  combined. 
Come  gaze  on  her,  the  day-star  of  the  earth, 

DazsliDg,  not  me  alone,  but  all  mankind : 
And  haste  I  for  Death,  who  spares  the  guilty  long, 

first  calls  the  brightest  and  the  best  away ; 
And  to  her  home,  amidst  the  cherub  throng, 

The  angelic  mortal  flies,  and  will  not  stay  1 
Haste!  andeachoutwardoharm,eachmentalgraoe. 
In  one  consummate  form  thine  eye  shall  trace. 

Model  of  lovelinesB,  for  earth  too  fair  t 
Then  thou  shalt  own  how  fidnt  my  votive  lays. 
My  spirit  dazzled  by  perfection's  blaze : 

But  if  thou  still  delay,  for  long  regret  prepare. 


8«  luMntar  angsDI,  o  vwdl  frooda.' 


Ir  to  the  sighing  breeze  of  summer  hours 

Bend  the  green  leaves;  ifmoumsaplaintivebird; 
Or  frx)m  some  fount's  cool  margin,  fringed  with 
flowers^ 

The  soothing  murmur  of  the  wave  is  heard ; 
Her  whom  the  heavens  reveal,  the  earth  denies, 

I  see  and  hear :  though  dwelling  &r  above^ 
Her  spirit,  still  responsive  to  my  sighs, 

Visits  the  lone  retreat  of  pensive  love. 
"Why  thus  in  grief  consume  each  fruitless  day," 
(Her  gentle  accents  thus  benignly  say,) 

"While   frY>m  thine  eyes  the  tear  unceasing 
flows? 
Weep  not  for  me,  who,  hastflning  on  my  f^fjbt, 
Died,  to  be  deathless ;  and  on  heavenly  light 

Whose  eyes  but  open'd,  when  they  seem'd  to 
dose!" 


YEBSI  SPAGNUOLI  DI  PIETRO  BEMBO. 


(« 


O  Mnarte  i  qne  luelw  i 


Thou,  the  stem  monarch  of  dismay. 
Whom  nature  trembles  to  survey, 
O  Death !  to  me,  the  child  of  grie^ 
Thy  welcome  power  would  bring  relief. 

Changing  to  peaceful  slumber  many  a  care. 
And  thouj^  thy  stroke  may  thrill  with  pain 
Each  throbbing  pulse,  each  quivering  vein ; 
The  pangs  that  bid  existence  dose. 
Ah  1  sure  are  fiir  less  keen  than  those 

Which  doud  its  lingering  moments  with  despair. 


FRANCESCO  LORENZINI. 
"  O  Zaflratto,  cha  mo^mido  vbL" 

Stlfh  of  the  breeze  !  whose  dewy  pinions  light 

Wave  gently  round  the  tree  I  planted  here. 
Sacred  to  her  whose  soul  hath  wing'd  its  flight 

To  the  pure  ether  of  her  lofty  sphere ; 
Be  it  thy  care,  soft  spirit  of  the  gale  ! 

To  &n  its  leaves  in  summer's  noontide  hour ; 
Be  it  thy  care  that  wintry  tempests  fail 

To  rend  its  honours  from  the  sylvan  bower. 
Then  shall  it  spread,  and  rear  th'  aspiring  form, 
Pride  of  the  wood,  secure  from  every  storm. 
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QxBoed  with  her  name,  a  conaeciuted  tree  I 
So  may  thy  Lord,  thy  monarch  of  the  wind, 
Ne'er  with  rode  chainB  thy  tender  pinions  bind. 

But  gnint  thee  still  to  rove,  a  wanderer  wild 
and  firee ! 


OESNER. 
MORKnro  BONa 

'« Wmkommoii,  frolw  mofsenaonn." 

Hail  I  morning  sun,  thus  early  bright ; 

Welcome,  sweet  dawn  1  thou  younger  day  ! 
Through  the  dark  woods  that  fr^ge  the  height, 
Beams  forth,  e'en  now,  thy  ray. 

Bright  on  the  dew  it  sparkles  clear. 

Bright  on  the  water's  glittering  fiill. 
And  life,  and  joy,  and  health  appear. 
Sweet  Morning  1  atthycalL 

Now  thy  freah  breeses  lightly  spring 

From  beds  of  fragrance,  where  they  lay. 
And  roving  wild  on  dewy  wing. 
Drive  slumber  &r  away. 

Fantastic  dreams,  in  swift  retreat, 

Now  from  each  mind  withdraw  their  spell ; 
While  the  young  loves  delighted  meet. 
On  Rosa's  cheek  to  dwelL 

Speed,  zephyr  I  kiss  each  opening  flower. 

Its  fragrant  spirit  make  thine  own ; 
Then  wing  thy  way  to  Rosa's  bower. 
Ere  her  light  sleep  is  flown. 

There,  o'er  her  downy  pillow  fly. 

Wake  the  sweet  maid  to  life  and  day ; 
Breathe  on  her  balmy  lip  a  sigh, 
And  o'er  her  bosom  play ; 

And  whisper,  when  her  eyes  unveil. 

That  I,  since  morning's  earliest  call. 
Have  sigh'd  her  name  to  eViy  gale 
By  the  lone  water&lL 


GERMAN  SONO. 
"  Madchen,  Itrnct  Amor  kannen.** 

Listen,  fair  maid  !  my  song  shall  tell 
How  Love  may  still  be  known  ftill  well- 


His  looks  the  traitor  prove. 
Dost  thou  not  see  that  absent  smiley 
That  fieiy  glance  replete  with  guile  1 

Oh  I  doubt  not  then — ^'tis  Love. 

When  varying  still  the  sly  disguise, 
Child  of  caprice,  he  laughs  and  cries, 

Or  with  complaint  would  move ; 
To-day  is  bold,  to-morrow  shy, 
Changing  each  hour,  he  knows  not  why. 

Oh  !  doubt  not  then — 'tis  Love. 

There's  magic  in  his  eveiy  wile. 
His  lips,  well  practised  to  beguile, 

Breathe  roses  when  they  move ; 
See  1  now  with  sudden  rage  he  bums, 
Diadain^  implores,  commands,  by  turns. 

Oh  !  doubt  not  then — ^'tis  Love. 

He  comes,  without  the  bow  and  dart, 
That  spare  not  e'en  the  purest  heart ; 

His  looks  the  traitor  prove ; 
That  glance  is  fire,  that  mien  is  guile. 
Deceit  is  lurking  in  that  smile — 

Oh  !  trust  him  not — ^'tis  Love  ! 


CHAULIEU. 
"  Orotte,  d*o6  lort  oe  dmir  ndneau.** 

Thou  grot,  whence  flows  this  limpid  spring. 
Its  maigin  fringed  with  moss  and  flowers. 
Still  bid  its  voice  of  munnurs  bring 
Peace  to  my  musing  hours. 

Sweet  Fontenay  I  where  first  for  me 

The  dayspring  of  existence  rose, 
Soon  shall  my  dust  return  to  thee. 
And  midst  my  sires  repose. 

Muses  !  that  watch'd  my  childhood's  mom. 

Midst  these  wild  haunts,  with  guardian  eye— 
Fair  trees  I  that  here  beheld  me  bom. 
Soon  shall  ye  see  me  die. 


<« 


QARCILASO  D£  VEQA. 
Coy^  dtt  TiMitra  alcgre  prismveia.'* 


EvjOT  the  sweets  of  life's  luxuriant  May 
Ere  envious  Age  is  hastening  on  his  way 
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Whh  snowy  wreaths  to  crown  tho  beauteous 
brow; 
Tho  rose  will  &de  when  storms  osnil  the  year. 
And  Time^  who  changeth  not  his  swift  career, 

Constant  in  this,  wiU  change  all  else  below ! 


LORENZO  D£  MEDICL 


VIOLBIB. 


If 


Non  di  Tcrdi  gkrdln  omati  e  oottL** 


Wk  come  not^  fiiir  one  I  to  thy  hand  of  snow 

From  the  soft  scenes  by  Culture's  hand  anay'd; 
Not  rear'd  in  bowers  where  gales  of  fingrance  blow. 

But  in  dark  glens,  and  depths  of  forest  shade  I 
There  once,  as  Venus  wander*d,  lost  in  woe, 

To  seek  Adonis  through  th'  entangled  wood. 
Piercing  her  foot^  a  thorn  that  lurk'd  below 

With  print  relentless  drew  celestial  blood  1 
Then  our  light  stems,  with  snowy  blossoms  fraught^ 
Bending  to  earth,  each  precious  drop  we  caught^ 

Imbibing  thence  our  bright  puipureal  dyes ; 
We  were  not  foeter*d  in  our  shadowy  vales 
By  guided  riyulets  or  summer  gales — 

Our  dew  and  air  have  been  Love*s  balmy  tears 
and  sighs  1 


PINDEMONTE. 


ON  THE  HSBS  OF  CANOTA. 


Dovt  per  to,  otltft*  aneOla,  or  vMri 


»•• 


Whithbb,  celestial  maid,  so  fast  away? 

What  lures  thee  finom  the  banquet  of  the  skies ) 
How  canst  thou  leave  thy  native  realms  of  day 

Fortius  lowsphere,  this  vale  of  clouds  andsighs  1 
0  thou,  Canova !  soaring  high  above 

Italian  art — ^with  Qredan  magic  vying  I 
Wo  knew  thy  marble  glowed  with  life  and  love, 

But  who  had  seen  thee  image  footsteps  flyingi 


Here  to  each  eye  the  wind  seems  gently  playing 
With  the  light  vest,  its  wavy  folds  arraying 

In  many  a  line  of  undulating  grace; 
While  Nature,  ne'er  her  mighty  laws  suspending, 
Stands,  before  marble  thus  with  motion  blending. 

One  moment  lost  in  thought,  its  hidden  cause 
to  trace. 

[A  Totanne  of  tnnalatioiu  publiihad  in  1818,  might  havo 
bean  eaUtd  byantidpAtion,  **  Imjb  of  many  Landa.**  At  tba 
tima  now  alluded  to,  bcr  faupfrations  mn  chiefly  dsriTod 
from  riawini  inbjoeti.  The  "graoeftil  npentittons "  ol 
Gnoot,  and  tho  ■ubUme  patrioUm  of  Rome,  held  an  inflo- 
enee  otw  her  thoughts  which  ia  erinced  by  many  of  the  worke 
of  tfaii  period— each  at "  The  Restoration  of  the  Worki  of  Art 
to  Italy,"  **  Modern  Greece,'*  and  aeveial  of  the  poems  which 
fomed  the  volume  antttled  "  Tales  and  Historic  Scenes." 

'*  Apart  from  all  intereonrse."  mjt  Delta,  *«  with  literuy 
society,  and  acquainted  only  by  name  and  occasional  ooire- 
qtondenoe  with  any  of  the  distinguished  authors  of  whom 
England  has  to  boast,  Mrs  Uenians,  during  the  progress  of 
her  poetical  career,  had  to  contend  with  more  and  greater 
obstacles  than  usually  stand  in  the  path  of  female  autlraiihip. 
To  her  praise  be  it  spoken,  therefore,  that  it  was  to  her  own 
merit  alone,  wholly  independent  of  adventitious  drcum- 
stances,  that  she  was  indebted  for  the  extenslTe  share  of  popu- 
lari^  which  her  compositions  ultimately  obtained.  From 
this  stadlous  sechislon  were  given  forth  the  two  poems  irtiich 
first  permanently  elevated  her  among  the  writers  of  her  age, 
—the  *  ReeUnation  of  the  Worlcs  of  Art  to  Italy,'  and 
'  Modem  Greece.'  In  theee  the  maturitv  of  her  intellect 
^tpears;  and  she  makes  us  feel,  that  she  has  marked  out  a 
path  ftar  herself  throng  the  regkns  of  song.  The  veniflcation 
is  high-toned  and  musical,  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment 
and  subject ;  and  in  every  page  we  have  evidence,  not  only  of 
taste  and  genhis,  but  of  careAil  elaboration  and  reeeaich. 
These  efforts  wwe  fitvourablv  noticed  by  Lord  Byron ;  and 
attracted  the  admintion  of  Shellqr.  Bishop  Heber  and  other 
Jndidona  and  intelligent  ooonseUon  cheered  her  oo  by  thefar 
approbation :  the  reputatton  which,  through  yeare  of  dlent 
study  and  exertion,  she  had,  no  doubt,  sometimes  with 
brightened  and  sometimes  with  doubtftil  hopes,  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  sufficient  great  reward,  was  at  length  unequivo- 
caDy  and  unrsluctantly  accorded  her  by  the  worki;  and, 
probably,  this  was  the  happiest  period  of  her  lifo.  The 
Ttauukitions  from  Gamoens ;  the  prise  poem  of  Wallace,  as 
also  that  of  DartoMwr,  the  Tales  and  Historic  Scenes,  and 
the  Sceptic,  may  all  be  referred  to  this  epoch  of  her  literary 
cann.*'—Bkanph4oia  BkOeh,  pr^lxed  to  PoetUal  BmaUu, 
1838. 


In  nteenee  to  the  same  period  of  Mn  Hemans' 
the  late  acute  and  accomplished  Miss  Jewsbmy  (afterwards 
Mrs  Fletcher)  has  the  following  Judtetous  observations : — 

"  At  this  stage  of  tiansltion,  her  poetry  was  oonrect,  classi- 
cal, and  highly  polisbed ;  hot  it  wanted  warmth :  it  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  statnaiT  than  of  paintfaig.  Shewttered 
her  mind  with  fbets  and  autborltieB,  and  drew  upon  her  me- 
mory iHien  she  might  have  raUed  upon  her  imagination.  She 
was  dilBdent  of  herself,  and,  to  quote  her  own  admissfon, 
'  loved  to  repoee  under  the  shadow  of  mig^^ 
AUimtnm,  Feb.  1831.] 
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LINES 

WRTITMM  Ur  A  BBBJUTAOB  ON  THB  ftBA>SR01ia. 

O  WAJTDKBEB 1  would  thy  heart  foi^get 

Each  earthly  passion  and  regret, 

And  would  thy  wearied  spirit  rise 

To  commune  with  its  native  skies ; 

Pbuse  for  a  while,  and  deem  it  sweet 

To  linger  in  this  calm  retreat; 
And  give  thy  cares,  thy  griefs,  a  short  suspense. 
Amidst  wild  scenes  of  lone  magnificence. 

Unmix'd  with  aaght  of  meaner  tone, 
Here  Nature's  voice  is  heard  alone : 
When  the  loud  storm,  in  wrathful  hour. 
Is  rushing  on  its  wing  of  power, 
And  spirits  of  the  deep  awake, 
And  suiges  foam,  and  billows  break. 
And  rocks  and  ocean-cayes  around 
Reverberate  each  awful  sound — 
That  mighty  voice,  with  all  its  dread  control, " 
To  loftiest  thought  shall  wake  thy  thrilling  souL 

But  when  no  more  the  searwinds  rave, 
When  peace  is  brooding  on  the  wave. 
And  finom  earth,  air,  and  ocean  rise 
No  sounds  but  plaintive  melodies ; 
Soothed  by  their  softly  mingling  swell, 
As  daylight  bids  the  world  &rewell, 
The  rustling  wood,  the  dying  breeze^ 
The  fieunt  low  rippling  of  the  seas, 
A  tender  calm  shall  steal  upon  thy  breast, 
A  gleam  reflected  from  the  realms  of  rest 

Is  thine  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung, 
Friends  have  deceived,  neglect  hath  wrung] 
Hast  thou  some  grief  that  none  may  know. 
Some  lonely,  secret,  silent  woe  1 
Or  have  thy  fond  affections  fled 
From  earth,  to  slumber  with  the  deadi — 
Oh  I  pause  awhile — ^the  world  disown. 
And  dwell  with  Nature's  self  alone  I 
And  though  no  more  she  bids  arise 
Thy  soul's  departed  energies. 
And  though  tiiy  joy  of  life  is  o'er, 
Beyond  her  magic  to  restore ; 
Yet  shall  her  spells  o'er  every  passion  steal, 
And  soothe  the  woimded  heart  they  cannot  heal. 


DIBGE  OF  A  CHILD. 

No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  shed. 

Blossom  of  being  I  seen  and  gone  1 
With  flowers  alone  we  strew  thy  bed, 

O  blest  departed  One  I 
Whose  all  of  lifiD,  a  rosy  ray, 
Blush'd  into  dawn  and  pass'd  away. 

Tes  1  thou  art  fled,  ere  guilt  had  power 

To  stain  thy  cherub-soul  and  form. 
Closed  is  the  soft  ephemeral  flower 

That  never  felt  a  storm  f 
The  sunbeam's  smile,  the  zephyr's  breath. 
All  that  it  knew  from  birth  to  death. 

Thou  wert  so  like  a  form  of  light. 

That  heaven  benignly  call'd  thee  hence, 
Ere  yet  the  world  could  breathe  one  blight 

O'er  thy  sweet  innocence : 
And  thou,  that  brighter  home  to  bless, 
Art  pass'd,  with  all  thy  lovelinesB  1 

Oh  1  hadst  thou  still  on  earth  remain'd. 

Vision  of  beauty  1  fiBur,  as  brief  1 
How  soon  thy  brightness  had  been  stam'd 

With  passion  or  with  grief  I 
Now  not  a  sullying  breath  can  rise 
To  dim  thy  gloxy  in  the  skies. 

We  rear  no  marble  o'er  thy  tomb — 

No  sculptured  image  there  shall  mourn ; 
Ah  1  fitter  far  the  vernal  bloom 

Such  dwelUng  to  adora. 
FVagranoe,  and  fiowers,  and  dews,  must  bo 
The  only  emblems  meet  for  thee. 

Thy  grave  shall  be  a  blessed  shrine, 

Adom'd  with  Nature's  brightest  wreath. 
Each  glowing  season  shall  combine 

Its  incense  there  to  breathe ; 
And  oft,  upon  the  midnight  air. 
Shall  viewless  harps  be  murmuring  there. 

And  oh  I  sometimes  in  visions  blest^ 

Sweet  spirit  I  visit  our  repose  ,* 
And  bear,  from  thine  own  world  of  rest, 
Some  balm  for  human  woes  I 
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What  form  more  lovely  could  be  giTen 
Than  thine  to  mesaeiiger  of  heavent^ 


INVOCATION. 

HusH'b  18  the  world  in  night  and  deep — 

Earthy  8ea»  and  air  are  still  aa  death ; 
Too  rude  to  break  a  calm  so  deep 
Were  music's  faintest  breath. 
Descend,  bright  yisions  1  from  a&rial  bowers. 
Descend  to  gild  your  own  soft  silent  hours. 

In  hope  or  fear,  in  toil  or  pain. 

The  weary  day  have  mortals  passed ; 
Now,  dreams  of  bliss !  be  youn  to  reign. 
And  all  your  spells  around  them  cast; 
Steal  from  their  hearts  the  pang,  their  eyes  the 

tear, 
And  lift  the  veil  that  hides  a  brighter  sphere. 

Oh,  bear  your  softest  balm  to  those 

TVho  fondly,  vainly,  moum  the  dead  1 
To  them  that  world  of  peace  disclose 
Where  the  bri^^t  soul  is  fled : 
Where  Love^  immortal  in  his  native  dune. 
Shall  fiear  no  pang  from  &te,  no  blight  from 
tima 

Or  to  his  loved,  his  distant  land 

On  your  light  wings  the  exile  bear. 
To  feel  once  more  his  heart  expand 
In  his  own  genial  mountain«ir; 
Hear  the  wild  echoes  well-known  stndns  repeat, 
And  bless  each  note,  as  heaven's  own  music 
sweet 

But  oh  1  with  fimcy's  brightest  ray. 

Blest  dreams  1  the  banTs  repose  illume ; 
Bid  forms  of  heaven  around  him  play. 
And  bowers  of  Kden  bloom  f 
And  waft  hit  spirit  to  its  native  skies 
Who  finds  no  charm  in  life's  realities. 

No  voice  is  on  the  air  of  nigh^ 

Through  folded  leaves  no  murmurs  creep, 
Nor  star  nor  moonbeam's  trembling  light 
Falls  on  the  placid  brow  of  sleep. 
Descend,  bright  vuions!  from  your  aixy  bower : 
Dark,  silent^  solemn  is  your  &vourite  hour. 

1  Tide  Annotfttbrn  from  Quarterlp  Review,  p.  62. 


TO  TBfl  MKMOKY  OF 

GENERAL  SIB  E— D  P— K— M.« 

Bbavx  spirit  I  moum'd  with  fond  regret, 

Lost  in  life's  piide,  in  valour^s  noon. 
Oh,  who  could  deem  thy  star  should  set 
So  darkly  and  so  soon ! 

Fatal,  though  bright>  the  fire  of  mind 
Which  maric'd  and  closed  thy  brief 
And  the  fiiir  wreath,  by  Hope  entwined, 
lies  wither'd  on  thy  bier. 

The  soldier's  death  hath  been  thy  doom. 
The  soldier's  tear  thy  mead  shall  be ; 
Tet>  son  of  war  1  a  prouder  tomb 
Might  Fate  have  reared  for  thee. 

Thou  shouldst  have  died,  0  high-soul'd  diief ! 

In  those  bright  days  of  gloiy  fled. 
When  triumph  so  prevail'd  o'er  grief 
We  scarce  could  moum  the  dead. 

Noontide  of  fiune  I  each  teai>drop  then 

Was  worthy  of  a  warrior's  grave : 
When  shall  affection  weep  again 
So  proudly  o'er  the  brave  1 

There,  on  ihe  battle-fields  of  Spain, 

Kidst  Roncesvallee'  mountain-scene. 
Or  on  Yitoria's  blood-red  plain. 
Meet  had  thy  deathbed  been. 

*  M^Jor-feiMnl  Sir  Edward  Fakenham,  the  saltauit  oAoer 
to  wlioM  memory  thaae  vwns  an  dedicated,  fell  at  the  head 
of  the  Biitldi  troope  In  tfaa  nnftntonate  attadc  on  New 
Orieana,  8th  January  1814.  '*  Six  thonaand  oombatants  on 
the  Britlih  aide,'*  aaya  Mr  AliBon,  **  w«re  in  the  field :  a 
■lender  foroe  to  attadc  donble  thefar  nnmber,  Intrendied  to 
tha  teeth  In  worka  bristling  with  bayonets  and  loaded  with 
heavy  artOlecy.**— Alitory  <^  Europe,  toL  z.  p.  74& 

The  death  of  Sir  Edward  Is  thns  alhided  to  in  the  oflidal 
aeoottnt  of  Ganeral  Keane,  oommnnicatlng  the  result  of  the 
aetkm  ^— "  The  adrandng  oolnmns  were  dlsoemlble  from 
the  anemy^  line  at  more  than  two  hnndred  yards'  distance, 
when  a  destnictiTe  fire  was  Instantly  opened,  not  only  from 
all  parts  of  the  enemy^  line,  bat  from  the  battery  on  the 
oppoeite  side  of  the  riTer.  The  gallant  Pakenham,  who, 
dnring  his  short  bat  brilliant  career,  was  always  foremost  in 
the  path  of  ifiary  and  of  danger,  galloped  forward  to  the 
Ihmt,  to  animate  his  men  by  his  presence.  Xto  had  rsadied 
the  crest  of  the  fl^acb,  and  was  in  the  act  of  dieering  his 
troops  with  his  hat  off,  wb«i  he  received  two  balls,  one  in 
the  knee  and  another  in  the  body.  He  Idl  into  the  arms 
of  KMytr  Haodoogal,  his  aide-de-camp,  and  almost  Instantly 
eaplied."— Afinr.  An.  BegUt.  1816,  p.  366. 
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We  mouzn  not  that  a  hero's  life 

Thi28  in  its  ardent  prime  should  dose ; 
Hadst  thou  but  fidlen  in  nobler  strife^ 
But  died  midst  conquei'd  foes ! 

Tet  hast  thou  still  (though  Tictory's  flame 

In  that  last  moment  cheered  thee  not) 
Left  Glory's  isle  another  name, 
That  ne'er  may  be  forgot : 


And  many  a  tale  of  triumph  won 

Shall  breathe  that  name  in  Memoiy*s 
And  long  may  England  mourn  a  son 
With4mt  reproach  or  fear. 


TO  TBS  mMomT  or 


SIR  H— Y   B— LL— S, 


WHO  WELL  tm  TBS  BATTLB  OT  WATBB&Oa 


'*Ba9Pf  an  fhaf  who  dto  to  jostb, 

around  tlNm."— 0«ia». 


thou  for  him,  whose  doom 
On  England's  proudest  battle-field  1 
For  him,  the  lion-heart,  who  died 
In  'victory's  Aill  resistless  tidel 

Oh,  mourn  him  not  f 
^y  deeds  like  his  that  field  was  won, 
And  Fate  oould  yield  to  Valour's  son 

No  brighter  lot 

He  heard  his  band's  exulting  cry. 
He  saw  the  yanquish'd  eagles  fly ; 
And  enided  be  his  death  of  fiune  ! 
It  shed  a  sunbeam  o*er  his  name 

That  nought  shall  dim : 
Ko  doud  obscured  his  glory's  day. 
It  saw  no  twilight  of  decay. 

Weep  not  for  him  I 


And  breathe  no  dirge's  plaintiYe  moan, 
A  hero  daims  fiir  loftier  tone  1 
Oh,  proudly  shall  the  wareong  swell, 
Beoording  how  the  mighty  fell 

In  that  dread  hour. 
When  England,  midst  the  batUe^torm- 
The  avenging  angel — rear'd  her  form 

In  tenfold  power. 

Tet,  gallant  heart !  to  swell  thy  praise. 
Vain  were  the  miDstrel's  noblest  lays ; 


seal'd 


Since  he,  the  soldier's  guiding  star. 
The  Victor^ihief,  the  lord  of  war. 

Has  own'd  thy  £une : 
And  oh  1  like  hU  approving  word. 
What  trophied  marble  oould  record 

A  wairior's  name  1 


GUERILLA  SONG. 
rovttnuD  OH  thb  btob-t  bblatco  or  tbb  spantsu 

PATMOTMIXA. 

Oh  1  forget  not  the  hour  when  through  forest 

and  Tale 
We  retum'd  with  our  duef  to  his  dear  natiTe  halls; 
Through  the  woody  siezxa  there  si^'d  not  a  gale, 
And  the  moonbeam  was  bright  on  his  battlement- 
walls  ,* 
And  nature  lay  steeping  in  oalmneww  and  light, 
Round  the  home  of  the  Taliant^  that  rose  on  our 
sight 

We  enter'd  that  home— all  was  loneliness  round. 
The  stillness,  the  daikness,  the  peace  of  the  graye ; 
Not  a  Yoioe,  not  a  step,  bade  its  echoes  resound : 
Ah,  such  was  the  welcome  that  waited  the  brave  ! 
For  the  spoilers  had  passed,  like  the  poison-wind's 

breath, 
And  the  loved  of  his  bosom  lay  silent  in  death. 

Oh  t  forget  not  that  hour— let  its  image  be  near. 
In  the  light  of  our  mirth,  in  the  dreams  of  our  rest, 
Let  its  tale  awake  feelingB  too  deep  for  a  tear. 
And  rouse  into  vengeanceeach  armand  each  breast^ 
Till  cloudless  the  dayspring  of  liberty  shine 
O'er  the  plains  of  the  olive  and  hills  of  the  vine. 


THE  AGED  INDIAN. 

Wabbiobs  t  my  noon  of  life  is  past, 
The  brij^tness  of  my  spirit  flown; 

I  crouch  before  the  wintry  blasts 
Amidst  my  tribe  I  dwell  alone ; 

The  heroes  of  my  youth  are  fled. 

They  rest  among  the  warlike  dead. 

Te  slumberem  of  the  narrow  cave  1 
My  kindred  chiefe  in  days  of  yore  t 

Te  fill  an  unremember'd  grave. 
Tour  fiune,  your  deeds,  are  known  no  more. 
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The  records  of  your  wan  are  gone, 
Tour  names  foigot  by  all  but  one. 

Soon  shall  that  one  depart  from  earth, 
To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime ; 

Then  will  the  memory  of  your  birth 
Sleep  with  the  hidden  things  of  time. 

With  him,  ye  sons  of  former  days  I 

FStulee  the  last  glimmering  of  your  praise. 

His  eyes,  that  hail*d  your  spirits'  flame, 
Still  kindling  in  the  combat's  shock, 

Have  seen,  since  daikness  veil'd  your  &me, 
Sons  of  the  desert  and  the  rock  1 

Another  and  another  race 

Rise  to  the  battle  and  the  chase. 

Descendants  of  the  mighty  dead  t 
Fearless  of  hearty  and  firm  of  hand  I 

Oh,  let  me  join  their  spirits  fled — 
Oh  1  send  me  to  their  shadowy  land. 

Age  hath  not  tamed  Ontara*s  heart — 

He  shrinks  not  from  the  friendly  dart 

These  feet  no  more  can  chase  the  deer. 
The  gloiy  of  this  arm  is  flown; — 

Why  should  the  feeble  linger  here 
When  all  the  pride  of  life  is  gone  ? 

Warriors  I  why  still  the  stroke  denyl 

Think  ye  Ontara  fears  to  die  ? 

He  feared  not  in  his  flower  of  days, 
When  stroug  to  stem  the  torrent's  force. 

When  through  the  desert's  pathloss  maze 
His  way  was  as  an  eagle's  course  I 

When  war  was  sunshine  to  his  sight, 

And  the  wild  hurricane  delight ! 

Shall,  then,  the  warrior  tremble  ntow  f 
Now  when  his  enyied  strength  is  o'ef — 

Himg  on  the  pine  his  idle  bow, 
His  pirogue  useless  on  the  shore  1 

When  age  hath  dimm'd  his  failing  eye, 

Shall  he,  the  joyless,  fear  to  die  1 

Sons  of  the  braye  1  delay  no  more — 
The  spirits  of  my  kindred  calL 

Tis  but  one  pang,  and  all  is  o'er  ! 
Oh,  bid  the  aged  cedar  ftll ! 

To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime. 

The  mighty  of  departed  time. 


EVENINQ  AMONGST  THE  ALPS. 

Son  skies  of  Italy  1  how  richly  drest, 

Smile  these  wild  scenes  in  your  purpureal  glow ! 
What  glorious  hues,  reflected  from  the  west, 

Float  o'er  the  dwellings  of  eternal  snow  ! 
Ton  torrent,  foaming  down  the  granite  steep. 

Sparkles  all  brilliance  in  the  setting  beam ; 
Park  glens  beneath  in  shadowy  beauty  sleep. 

Where  pipes  the  goat-herd  by  his  mountain- 
stream. 
Now  from  yon  peak  departs  the  vivid  ray, 

That  still  at  eve  its  lofty  temple  knows ; 
Fh>m  rock  and  torrent  £Euto  the  tints  away. 

And  all  is  wrapt  in  twilight's  deep  repose : 
While  through  the  pine-wood  gleams  the  vesi^cr 

star. 
And  roves  the  Alpine  gale  o'er  solitudes  a£ar. 


DIBQE   OF   THE   HIGHLAND   CHIEF  IN 
"WAVERLET."! 

Son  of  the  mighty  and  the  free  1 

High-minded  leader  of  the  brave  ! 
Was  it  for  lofty  chief  like  thee 
To  fill  a  nameless  grave  ? 
Oh  1  if  amidst  the  valiant  slain 

The  warrior's  bier  had  been  thy  lot. 
E'en  though  on  red  Culloden's  plain. 
We  then  had  moum'd  thee  not. 

1  TbeM  rmy  besntiftil  ttanaa  flnt  upfmnd  in  th*  Edin- 

bmsh  Annnd  lUgliter  for  1815,  (p.  256,)  with  tfaa  following 

inteimUng  heading. 

"  A  Uteniy  friend  of  oun  raedvod  theM  fenee  wiUi  a 
letter  of  the  following  tenor : — 

***A  verphiffmUnu  poungJHmdi^  mitte  hot  Just  tent  me 
the  endoeedf  on  reading  Waverlejh  To  yotn  the  umiid  gives 
thai  dkarming  vmrk  /  and  if  in  any/\Uwne  edition  you  should 
Uke  to  insert  the  Dirge  to  a  Hif^nd  CM^,  yon  would  do 
honour  to 

Tour  Sincere  Admirer,' 

"  The  individual  to  whom  this  obliging  letter  wag  addrened, 
having  no  daim  to  the  honour  wliich  it  there  done  him,  doee 
not  pcwew  the  means  of  publishing  the  verses  in  the  popular 
novel  alluded  ta  But  that  the  public  may  sustain  no  Ices, 
and  that  the  ingenious  author  of  Waverl^jr  maj  be  aware  of 
the  honour  intended  liim,  our  oonespondent  has  ventured  to 
send  the  renee  to  our  Register.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  mystidsm  in  the  note  about  the  '*  verp 
ingenious  poung/Hend  4^ mine**  and  "jfour  eincert  ad- 
ndrer,"  on  the  one  hand ;  andthedisdalmerby  **a  Uterarp 
friend  ofowre^  on  the  other,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Difge  was  sent  bj  Mn  Hemans  to  Sir  Walter,  then  Mr 
Soott,  and  by  hfan  to  the  Register  — of  which  he  himself 
wrote  that  year  the  historical  department  —  Vide  Lock- 
hartt  Lift  of  Scott,  vol.  iv.  p.  80. 
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But  darkly  dosed  thy  dawn  of  &me, 

That  dawn  whose  sunbeam  rose  so  &ir ; 
Vengeance  alone  may  breathe  thy  name. 

The  watchword  of  Despair  t 
Tet,  oh  I  if  gallant  spirit's  power 

Hath  e'er  ennobled  death  like  thine, 
Then  glory  mark'd  thy  parting  hour, 
Last  of  a  mighty  line  I 

O'er  thy  own  towers  the  sunshine  &lls, 

But  cannot  chase  their  silent  gloom ; 

Those  beams  that  gild  thy  native  walls 

Are  sleeping  on  thy  tomb  1 
Spring  on  thy  mountains  lau^^  the  while. 

Thy  green  woods  wave  in  yerxxal  air. 
But  the  loved  scenes  may  vainly  smile : 
Not  e'en  thy  dust  is  there. 

On  thy  blue  hills  no  bugle-sound 

Is  mingling  with  the  torrent's  roar ; 
Unmark'd,  the  wild  deer  sport  aroimd : 

Thou  lead'st  the  chase  no  more  1 
Thy  gates  are  closed^  thy  halls  are  still, 

Those  halls  where  peal'd  the  choral  strain ; 
They  hear  the  wind's  deep  murmuring  thrill. 
And  all  is  hush'd  again. 

No  banner  from  the  lonely  tower 

Shall  wave  its  blazon'd  folds  on  high ; 
There  the  tall  grass  and  summer  flower 

Unmark'd  shall  spring  and  die. 
No  more  thy  bard  for  other  ear 

Shall  wake  the  harp  once  loved  by  thine — 
Hush'd  be  the  strain  thou  canst  not  hear. 
Last  of  a  mighty  line  I 


THE  CRUSADERS'  WARrSONQ. 

Ceteftaisb,  lead  on  t  our  hearts  beat  high — 

Lead  on  to  Salem's  towen  1 
Who  would  not  deem  it  bliss  to  die, 

Slain  in  a  cause  like  ours ) 
The  brave  who  sleep  in  soil  of  thine. 
Die  not  entomb'd  but  shrined,  0  Palestine  I 

Souls  of  the  slain  in  holy  war  t 

Look  from  your  sainted  rest 
Tell  us  ye  rose  in  Qloiys  car, 

To  mingle  with  the  blest  ; 
Tell  us  how  short  the  death-pang's  power. 
How  bright  the  joys  of  your  inmiortal  bower. 


Strike  the  loud  harp,  ye  minstrel  train  t 

Pour  forth  your  loftiest  lays ; 
Each  heart  shall  echo  to  the  ttrain 

Breathed  in  the  warrior's  praise. 
Bid  every  string  triumphant  sweU 
Th'  inspiring  sounds  that  heroes  love  so  wclL 

Salem  I  amidst  the  fiercest  hour. 

The  wildest  rage  of  fight. 
Thy  name  shall  lend  our  fiilchions  power. 

And  nerve  our  hearts  with  might 
Envied  be  those  for  thee  that  fidl. 
Who  find  their  graves  beneath  thy  sacred  walL 

For  them  no  need  that  sculptured  tomb 

Should  chronicle  their  fiune. 
Or  pyramid  reoord  their  doom. 

Or  deathless  verse  their  name ; 
It  is  enough  that  dust  of  thine 
Should  shroud  their  forms,  0  blessed  Palestine  ! 

Chieftains,  lead  on  !  our  hearts  beat  high 

For  combat's  glorious  hour ; 
Soon  shall  the  red-cross  banner  fly 

On  Salem's  loftiest  tower  1 
We  bum  to  mingle  in  the  strife, 
Where  &tt<  to  die  insures  eternal  lifia. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CLANRONALD. 

[It  was  in  tha  bftttle  of  Rhtrtiftnoor  that  joang  Oanronald 
Ml,  kftding  on  the  HJgUanden  of  the  right  wing.  Hia 
death  disphlted  the  Mnulants,  who  began  to  waver.  But 
QkagBirj,  chief  of  a  rival  branch  of  the  Clan  CoOa,  itarted 
from  the  ranks,  and,  waving  his  bonnet  round  his  head, 
cried  out,  "  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  moom- 
ingl  **  The  Highlanders  received  a  new  Impnlie  from  his 
words,  and,  charging  with  redoubled  fury,  bore  down  aO 
before  them.— See  the  Qiuarterlp  Bevtew  article  of  "  Cul- 
loden  Papers."] 

Oh,  ne'er  be  danronald  the  valiant  foi^t  1 
Still  fearless  and  first  in  the  combat,  he  fell ; 
But  we  paused  not  one  tear^lrop  to  shed  o'er  the 

spot, 
We  spared  not  one  moment  to  murmur  "FarewelL** 
We  heard  but  the  battle-word  given  by  the  chief, 
To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief  1 " 


it 


And  wildly,  Clanronald  !  we  echo'd  the  vow, 
With  the  tear  on  our  cheek,  and  the  sword  in  our 

hand ; 
Youngson  of  the  brave !  we  may  weep  for  thee  now. 
For  well  has  thy  death  been  avenged  by  thy  band^ 
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When  they  join'd  in  wild  cbonu  tlte  ciy  of  the 

chief, 
"  To^y  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief  1  ** 

Thy  dirge  in  thai  honr  was  the  bugle's  wild  call. 
The  dash  of  the  claymore,  the  shout  of  the  braye ; 
But  now  thy  own  bard  may  lament  for  thy  fieiU, 
And  the  soft  Toioe  of  melody  sigh  o'er  thy  graye— 
While  Albyn  remembera  the  words  of  the  chief, 
"  To-day  for  rerenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief ! " 

Thou  art  fiillen,  0  fearless  one  1  flower  of  thy  race  t 
Descendant  of  heroes  I  thy  glory  is  set : 
But  thy  kindred,  the  sons  of  the  battle  and  chase, 
Haye  proved  that  thy  spirit  is  bright  in  them  yet ! 
Kor  vainly  have  echo'd  the  words  of  the  chief, 
**  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief  1  * 


TO  THE  BYR 

Thbokb  of  expression  1  whence  the  spirifs  ray 
Poun  forth  so  oft  the  light  of  mental  day, 
Where  &ncy*s  fire,  affection's  mental  beam, 
Thought,  genius,  passion,  reign  in  turn  supreme, 
And  many  a  feeling,  words  can  ne'er  impart, 
finds  its  own  language  to  pervade  the  heart : 
Thy  power,  bright  orb  I  what  bosom  hath  not  felt^ 
To  thrill,  to  rouse,  to  fitsdnate,  to  melt  I 
And,  by  some  spell  of  undefined  control. 
With  magnet-infiuence  touch  the  secret  soul  I 

Light  of  the  features  I  in  the  mom  of  youth 
Thy  g^ce  is  nature,  and  thy  language  truth ; 
And  ere  the  worl<^  with  all-corrupting  sway. 
Hath  taught  e'en  ikee  to  flatter  and  betray, 
Th'  ingenuous  heart  forbids  thee  to  reveal, 
Or  speak  one  thought  that  interest  would  conceal 
While  yet  thou  seem'st  the  cloudless  mirror  given 
But  to  reflect  the  purity  of  heaven. 
Oh  I  then  how  lovely,  there  unveil'd,  to  trace 
Th'  unsullied  brightness  of  each  mental  grace  t 

When  Genius  lends  thee  all  his  living  lig^t» 
Where  the  full  beams  of  intellect  unite ; 
When  love  illumes  thee  with  his  varymg  ray. 
Where  trembling  Hope  and  tearful  Bapture  play; 
Or  Pity's  melting  cloud  thy  beam  subdues, 
Tempering  its  lustre  with  a  veil  of  dews ; 
Still  does  thy  power,  whose  all-commanding  spell 
Gan  pierce  the  mazes  of  the  soul  so  well, 
Bid  some  new  feeling  to  existence  start 
From  its  deep  slumben  in  the  inmost  heart 


And  oh  1  when  thought,  in  ecstasy  sublime. 
That  soars  triumphant  o'er  the  boimds  of  time, 
Fires  thy  keen  glance  with  inspiration's  blazo. 
The  light  of  heaven,  the  hope  of  nobler  days, 
(As  g^rious  dreamy  for  utterance  &r  too  high, 
Flash  through  the  mist  of  dim  mortality ;) 
Who  does  not  own,  that  through  thy  lightning- 
beams 
A  flame  unquenchable^  unearthly,  streams? 
That  pure,  though  captive  efSuence  of  the  sky. 
The  vestal-ray,  the  spark  that  cannot  die  f 


THE  H£BO*S  DEATH. 

LiFi's  parting  beams  were  in  his  eye. 
Life's  closing  accents  on  his  tongue, 
When  round  him,  pealing  to  the  sky. 
The  shout  of  victory  rung  I 

Then,  ere  his  gallant  spirit  fled, 

A  smile  so  bright  illumed  his  fiioe — 
Oh  1  never,  of  the  light  it  shed. 
Shall  memory  lose  a  trace  1 

His  was  a  death  whose  rapture  high 

Transcended  all  that  life  could  yield ; 
His  waimest  prayer  was  so  to  die, 
On  the  red  battle-field  1 

And  they  may  feel,  who  loved  him  most^ 

A  pride  so  holy  and  so  pure : 
Fate  hath  no  power  o'er  those  who  boast 
A  treasure  thus  secure  1 


STANZAS 


OM 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHABLOTTBL 

[«  HdM  I  Don  omnporfoiu  ton  hMoiia  d«  toot  ce  qu*on 
pentliiMigiiiardspliiiglofkai....  LepuitfefetoprtentnoiM 
gMBiitiMiient  r»?rair. . . .  TaDt  HtA  Tap^tebl*  faMofrt  qw 
nous  &UOIIS ;  eft  pour  achtrer  cm  doUm  ptojeto,  U  n'j  atoU 
que  la  durte  d«  m  tIs  ;  dont  Don  n*  crojiont  pM  dcfoir 
Mre  «a  peiiM,  act  qni  eAt  po  wnlmmmt  jfmmat,  qna  Iw 
ann^  eoaent  dO  manqocr  k  him  Jonnet  qui  itmbtoit  A 

TiTe?*'— BOMVST.] 


Mark' 
Each  mien. 


L 

['d  ye  the  mingling  of  the  city's  throng; 
mien,  each  glance^  with  expectation  bright  1 
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Pro p«ro  the  pageant  aud  tho  choral  song, 
The  pealing  chimes,  the  blaze  of  festal  light ! 
And  hark !  what  rumour's  gathering  sound  is  nigh .' 
Is  it  the  voice  of  joy,  that  murmur  deep] 
Away  !  be  hush'd,  ye  sounds  of  revelry  ! 
Bock  to  your  homes,  ye  multitudes,  to  weep  ! 
Weep  !  for  the  storm  hath  o'er  us  darkly  pass'd, 
And  England's  royal  flower  is  broken  by  the  blast! 

n. 

Was  it  a  dream?  so  sudden  and  so  dread 
That  awful.fiat  o'er  our  senses  came  ! 
So  loved,  BO  blest,  is  that  young  spirit  fled. 
Whose  early  grandeur  promised  years  of  iGune  1 
Oh  1  when  hath  life  poesess'd,  or  death  destroy'd 
More  lovely  hopes,  more  cloudlessly  that  smiled  1 
When  hath  the  spoiler  left  so  dark  a  void) 
For  all  is  lost — ^the  mother  and  her  child  I 
Our  morning-star  hath  vanished,  and  the  tomb 
Throws  its  deep  lengthen'd  shade  o'er  distant 
years  to  come. 

in. 

Angel  of  Death  1  did  no  presaging  sign 
Announce  thy  coming,  and  thy  way  prepare  1 
Ko  warning  voice,  no  harbinger  was  thine, 
Danger  and  fear  seem'd  past — ^but  thou  wert  there ! 
Prophetic  sounds  along  the  earthquake's  path 
Foretell  the  hour  of  nature's  awful  throes; 
And  tho  volcano,  ere  it  btirst  in  wrath, 
Sends  forth  some  herald  from  its  dread  repose : 
But  thovkf  dark  Spirit !  swift  and  unforeseen, 
Cam'st  like  the  lightning^s  flash,  when  heaven  is 
all  serene. 

IV. 

And  she  is  gone  ! — the  royal  and  the  young. 
In  soul  commanding,  and  in  heart  benign  ! 
Who,  from  a  race  of  kings  and  heroes  sprung, 
Olow'd  with  a  spirit  lofty  as  her  line. 
Kow  may  the  voice  she  loved  on  earth  so  well 
Breathe  forth  her  name  unheeded  and  in  vain ; 
Nor  can  those  eyes  on  which  her  own  would  dwell 
Wake  from  that  breast  one  sympathy  again : 
The  ardent  heart,  the  towering  mind  are  fled, 
Yet  shall  undying  love  still  linger  with  the  dead. 

v. 

Oh,  many  a  bright  existence  we  have  seen 
Quench'd  in  the  glow  and  fulness  of  its  prime  ,* 
And  many  a  cherish'd  flower,  ere  now,  hath  been 
Crept  ere  its  leaves  were  breathed  upon  by  time. 
We  have  lost  heroes  in  their  noon  of  pride. 
Whose  fields  of  triumph  gave  them  but  a  bier ; 


And  we  have  wept  when  soaring  genius  died, 
Check'd  in  the  glory  of  Mb  mid  career  I 
But  here  our  hopes  were  centred — all  is  6*er : 
All  thought  in  this  absorb'd, — she  was — and  is  no 
more! 

VI. 

We  watch'd  her  childhood  frt>m  its  earliest  hour. 
From  every  word  and  look  blest  omens  caught ; 
While  that  young  mind  developed  all  its  power. 
And  rose  to  eneigies  of  loftiest  thought. 
On  her  was  fix'd  the  patriot's  ardent  eye — 
One  hope  still  bloom'd,  one  vista  still  was  ftir ; 
And  when  the  tempest  swept  the  troubled  sky. 
She  was  our  dayspring — all  was  cloudless  there; 
And  oh  1  how  lovely  broke  on  England's  gaze. 
E'en  through  the  mist  and  storm,  the  light  of 
distant  days. 

vn. 

Now  hath  one  moment  darken'd  future  years. 
And  changed  the  track  of  ages  yet  to  be  ! — 
Yet,  mortal !  midst  the  bitterness  of  tears, 
Ejieel,  and  adore  th'  inscrutable  decree  ! 
Oh  !  while  the  dear  perspective  smiled  in  light. 
Wisdom  should  then  have  tempered  hope's  excess; 
And,  lost  One  !  when  we  saw  thy  lot  so  bright. 
We  might  have  trembled  at  its  loveliness. 
Joy  is  no  earthly  flower — nor  framed  to  bear. 
In  its  exotic  bloom,  life's  cold,  ungenial  air. 

vm. 

All  smiled  aroimd  thee :  Youth,  and  Love,  and 

Praise, 
Hearts  all  devotion  and  all  truth  were  thine  ! 
On  thee  was  riveted  a  nation's  gaze. 
As  on  some  radiant  and  xmsuUied  shrine. 
Heiress  of  empires  1  thou  art  pass'd  away 
Like  some  fSair  vision,  that  arose  to  throw 
O'er  one  brief  hour  of  life  a  fleeting  ray. 
Then  leave  the  rest  to  solitude  and  woe ! 
Oh  !  who  shall  dare  to  woo  such  dreams  again  ! 
Who  hath  not  wept  to  know  that  tears  for  thee 

were  vain) 

IX. 

Yet  there  is  one  who  loved  thee — and  whose  soul 
With  mild  affections  nature  form'd  to  melt; 
His  mind  hath  bow'd  beneath  the  stem  control 
Of  many  a  grief— but  this  shall  be  unfelt  1 
Years  have  gone  by — and  given  his  honour'd  head 
A  diadem  of  snow ;  lus  eye  is  dim ; 
Around  him  Heaven  a  solemn  doud  hath  spread — 
The  past,  the  future,  are  a  dream  to  him  ! 
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Yet^  in  the  darkneas  of  his  ikte,  alone^ 
He  dwells  on  earth,  while  thou  in  life's  full  prido 
art  gone ! 

X. 

The  Chastener's  hand  is  on  us — we  may  weep, 
But  not  repine — for  many  a  storm  hath  paaa'd, 
And,  pillow'd  on  her  own  majestic  deep, 
Hath  England  slept,  imshaken  by  the  blast ! 
And  War  hath  raged  o'er  many  a  distant  plain. 
Trampling  the  vine  and  olive  in  his  path ; 
While  she,  that  regal  daughter  of  the  main. 
Smiled  in  serene  defiance  of  his  wrath  I 
As  some  proud  summit^  mingling  with  the  sky, 
Hears  calmly  fiur  below  the  thunders  roll  and  die. 

XL 

Her  voice  hath  been  th'  awakener — and  her  name 
The  gathering*word  of  nations.    In  her  might, 
And  all  the  awful  beauty  of  her  fiune, 
Apart  she  dwelt»  in  solitary  light 
High  on  her  clifB^  alone  and  firm  she  stood. 
Fixing  the  torch  upon  her  beacon-tower — 
That  torch  whose  flame,  fiur  stareamingo*er  the  flood. 
Hath  guided  Europe  through  her  daikest  hour. 
Away,  vain  dreams  of  glory  I — in  the  dust 
Be  humbled,  Ocean-queen  !  and  own  thy  sentence 
just  I 

Hark  I  'twas  the  death-bell's  note  I  which,  full 

and  deep, 
Unmix'd  with  aught  of  less  mijestic  tone, 
While  all  the  murmurs  of  existence  sleep. 
Swelled  on  the  stillness  of  the  air  alone  1 
Silent  the  throngs  that  fill  the  darken'd  street^ 
Silent  the  slumbering  Thames,  the  lonely  mart ; 
And  all  is  still,  where  countless  thousands  meet, 
Save  the  full  throbbing  of  the  awe-struck  heart ! 

>  '*  I  Mw  him  hat  on  thii  tensoe  proud. 
Walking  In  hcnlth  and  glndnea ; 
B«glrt  wHh  his  court— and  in  all  the  crowd 
Not  a  dngla  look  of  ndncv. 
•  •  • 

**  Tho  ttmo  dnoa  ho  waikM  in  glory  thw. 
To  tho  gravo  till  I  mw  him  carriod, 
Waa  an  ago  of  tho  mjghttert  chango  to  ««, 
But  to  AIM  a  nl^t  nntarled. 


••  A  daughter  beloted~« 

And  a  ion*!  iole  child  had  peiiih'd: 
And  md  wat  each  heart,  mto  the  only  one 
By  which  th^  were  liandert  cheririi'd."* 

•>**  The  Contraat,**  written  under  Windaor  Terrace,  17th  Feb. 
1890,  by  Horace  Smith.  Eaq. 


All  deeply,  strangely,  fearfully  serene. 
As  in  each  ravaged  home  th'  avenging  one  ha- 1 
been. 

xm. 

The  sun  goes  down  in  beauty— his  &vewell, 
Unlike  the  world  he  leaves,  is  calmly  bright ; 
And  his  last  mellow'd  rays  around  us  dwell, 
lingering,  as  if  on  scenes  of  young  delight 
They  smile  and  fade— but^  when  the  day  is  o*er. 
What  slow    procession    moves  with  measured 

treadi— 
Lo  I  those  who  weep,  with  her  who  weeps  no  more, 
A  solemn  train — the  mourners  and  the  dead  1 
While,  throned  on  high,  the  moon's  untroubled  ray 
Looks  down,  as  earthly  hopes  are  passing  thus  away. 

xrv. 

But  other  light  is  in  that  holy  pile, 
Where,  in  the  house  of  silence^  kings  repose ; 
There,  through  the  dim  arcade  and  pillared  aisle. 
The  funeral  torch  its  deep-red  radiance  throws. 
There  pall,  and  canopy,  and  sacred  strain. 
And  all  around  the  stamp  of  woe  may  bear; 
But  Qrief,  to  whose  full  heart  those  forms  are  vain, 
Qrief  unexpress'd,  unsoothed  by  them — is  there. 
No  darker  hour  hath  Fate  for  him  who  mourns, 
Than  when  the  all  he  loved,  as  dust,  to  dust 
returns. 

XV. 

We  mourn— but  not  thy  fate,  departed  One  ! 
We  pity— but  the  living,  not  the  dead ; 
A  cloud  hangs  o'er  us' — "  the  bright  day  is  done/ 
And  with  a  father's  hopes,  a  nation's  fled. 
And  he,  the  chosen  of  thy  youthful  breast, 
Whose  soul  with  thine  had  mingled  every  though  tr-> 
He,  with  thine  early  fond  affections  blest, 
Lord  of  a  mind  with  all  things  lovely  fhuight  i 
What  but  a  desert  to  his  eye,  that  earth. 
Which  but  retains  of  thee  the  memory  of  thy 
worth? 

XVI. 

Oh  I  there  are  griefs  for  nature  too  intense, 
Whose  first  rude  shock  but  stupifies  the  soul ; 
Nor  hath  the  fragile  and  o'erlabour^d  sense 
Strength  e'en  to/ee2  at  once  their  dread  control 
But  when  'tis  past^  that  still  and  speechless  hour 
Of  the  seal'd  bosom  and  the  tearless  eye, 
Then  the  roused  mind  awakes,  with  tenfold  power 
To  grasp  the  fulness  of  its  agony ! 

1  **  The  bright  d^y  ia  done. 

And  we  are  for  the  dark.**— SHAJcepsAnB. 
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Its  death-like  torpor  vaiiiBh'd — and  its  doom. 
To  cast  its  own  dark  hues  o*er  life  and  natarels 
bloom. 

XVIL 

And  each  hU  lot  whom  thou  hast  loved  and  left. 
Spirit  1  thus  early  to  thy  home  recall'd  1 
So  sinks  the  heart,  of  hope  and  thee  bereft, 
A  warrior^s  heart,  which  danger  ne'er  appall'd. 
Tears  may  pass  on — and,  as  they  roll  along, 
Mellow  those  pangs  which  now  his  bosom  rend ; 
And  he  once  more,  with  life's  unheeding  throng, 
May,  though  alone  in^oul,  in  seeming  blend; 
Tet  still,  the  guardian-angel  of  his  mind 
Shall  thy  loved  image  dwell,  in  Memory's  temple 
shrined. 

xvin. 

Yet  must  the  days  be  long  ere  time  shall  steal 
Aught  from  his  grief  whose  spirit  dwells  with  thee : 
Once  deeply  bruised,  the  heart  at  length  may  heal. 
But  all  it  was— oh  I  never  more  shall  be. 
The  flower,  the  leaf,  o'erwhelm'd  by  winter  snow, 
Shall  spring  again,  when  beams  andshowers  return, 
The  faded  cheek  again  with  health  may  glow. 
And  the  dim  eye  with  life's  wann  radiance  bum ; 
But  the  pure  freshness  of  the  mind's  young  bloom, 
Once  lost,  revives  alone  in  worlds  beyond  the  tomb. 


But  thou  !  thine  hour  of  agony  is  o'er, 
And  thy  brief  race  in  brilliance  hath  been  run ; 
While  Faith,  that  bids  fond  nature  grieve  no  more. 
Tells  that  thy  crown — ^though  not  on  earth — ^Is  won. 
Thou,  of  the  world  so  early  left,  hast  known 
Nought  but  the  bloom  and  sunshine-— and  for  thee. 
Child  of  propitious  stars  !  for  thee  alone. 
The  course  of  love  ran  smooth^  and  brightly  friee. 
Not  long  such  bUss  to  mortal  could  be  given : 
Itisenough  forearthtocatchone  glimpse  of  heaven. 

XX. 

What  though,  ere  yet  the  noonday  of  thy  &me 
Rose  in  its  glory  on  thine  England's  eye. 
The  grave's  deep  shadows  o'er  thy  prospect  came? 
Ours  is  that  loss — ^and  thou  wert  blest  to  die  t 
Thou  mightst  have  lived  to  dark  and  evil  years, 
To  mourn  thy  people  changed,  thy  skies  o'ercast; 
But  thy  spring  mom  was  all  uncUmm'd  by  tears. 
And  thou  wert  loved  and  cherish'd  to  the  last  I 

1  **  Tlie  ooune  of  true  love  nerw  did  ruD  imooth.'* 

Sbakspsahb.   I 


And  thy  young  name,  ne'er  breathed  in  ruder  tone. 
Thus  dying,  thou  hast  left  to  love  and  grief  alone. 

XXI. 

Daughter  of  Kings  I  ftt>m  that  high  sphere  look 

down 
Where  still,  in  hope,  affection's  thoughts  may  rise ; 
Where  dimly  shines  to  thee  that  mortal  crown 
Which  earth  display'd  to  claim  thee  from  the  skies. 
Look  down  1  and  if  thy  spirit  yet  retain 
Memory  of  aught  that  once  was  fondly  dear. 
Soothe,  though  unseen,  the  hearts  that  mourn  in 

vain. 
And  in  their  hours  of  lonelinesB — be  near  f 
Blest  was  thy  lot  e'en  here — and  one  fiiint  sigh. 
Oh  I  tell   those  hearts,  hath  made  that  blest 

eternity!* 


s  Than  itanaM  wwe  dated,  Brownwfaylfii,  SSd  Dee.  1817, 
and  fint  appeared  In  Bladaoood't  Magazine,  toL  UL  April 
1818. 

"  The  next  Tolume  In  order  condsta  prindpaOy  of  tnua- 
lationi.  It  win  give  our  readen  aome  ideft  of  Bin  Henuuu' 
aoqoaintanoa  with  books,  to  enumente  the  anthofs  tram 
iHiom  abe  has  dioaen  her  sabjeeta ; — ttMgr  are  Oamnena, 
Metaataaio,  FOIeijA,  Paatorlnl,  Lope  da  Yega,  Fiaadsoo 
lianaal,  Delia  Casa,  ComeUo  BentivogUo,  (Inevado.  Joan 
de  Tani»,  Torqnato  and  Bernardo  Taaao,  Petraroa,  Pktro 
Bembo,  Lorenzlnl,  Gesner,  Chanlleu,  Gardlaao  de  Vcfa 
names  embradng  afanost  ereiy  language  in  iHiidi  the  nmae 
has  found  a  tongue  hi  Europe.  Many  of  these  tnuisiationa 
are  rvj  pretty,  but  It  would  be  leas  totf  resting  to  seleei  any 
of  them  for  citation,  as  our  roadsn  might  not  be  posssssed  oC 
or  aequaldted  with  the  originals.  We  will  pass  on,  therefore, 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  TOlume,  which  contains  much  that 
is  very  pleasing  and  beantlftiL  The  poem  whidi  w«  are 
about  to  transcribe  is  on  a  snl^ect  often  tzeated-Huad  no 
wonder;  it  would  be  hard  to  find  another  which  embracea 
so  many  of  the  elements  of  poetic  Cseling ;  so  soothing  a 
mixture  of  pleasing  mebmcholy  and  penslTe  hope ;  such  an 
assemblage  of  the  Ideas  of  tender  beauty,  of  artlees  playftil* 
neis,  of  spotless  purity,  of  transient  yet  imperishable  brig^ 
ness,  of  aflbetions  wounded,  but  not  In  bittcmeas,  of  soirowa 
gently  subdued,  of  etenul  and  undoubted  happinesa  We 
know  so  little  of  the  heart  of  man,  that  when  we  stand  by 
the  grave  of  him  whom  we  deem  most  excellent,  the  thou^t 
of  death  win  be  mingled  with  some  awe  and  nncertalnty ; 
but  the  gracious  promises  of  scr^ture  leave  no  doobt  as  to 
the  bleaedness  of  departed  In&nts ;  and  when  we  think 
what  ttiagr  now  are  and  what  thay  might  have  been,  what 
they  now  eqjoy  and  triiat  thqr  mi^t  have  suffered,  what 
they  have  now  gained  and  what  tl^y  might  have  kiat,  we 
may.  Indeed,  yearn  to  follow  them;  but  we  must  be  eeMah 
indeed  to  wish  them  again  *  constrained  *  to  dwell  In  thesa 
tenements  of  pain  and  sorrow.  The  '  Diige  of  a  Child,' 
which  foOowB,  embodiee  these  thoughts  and  foellngs,  but  In 
more  beantifbl  order  and  language:— 

"  No  MU0  towt  ftir  thM  bt  tted,**  Hr. -VIdt  pa|»  la 
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<• 


GiMipttriotb«oI  fll-reqnited  chief! 


Thb  mom  rose  bright  on  Bcenee  renown'd. 
Wild  Caledoxiia'B  dattnc  ground, 
Where  the  bold  eone  of  other  dajB 
Won  their  high  fiune  in  Osadan'B  lajB^ 
And  fell— but  not  till  Garron's  tide 
With  Roman  blood  was  darkly  dyed. 
The  morn  rose  bright— and  heard  the  ciy 
Sent  by  exulting  hosts  on  high. 
And  saw  the  whiteKaross  banner  float 
(While  rung  each  dansman's  gathering-note) 
O'er  the  dark  plumes  and  serried  spears 
Of  Scotland's  daring  mountaineers; 


^  AdvertitemetU  hpOUAulHor,--"  ▲  iiBtlTe  of  Edlnbaxgh, 
and  member  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  with  a  riew 
to  (iYe  popularity  to  the  project  of  rearing  a  raitabie  national 
monument  to  the  mcmoty  of  Wallace,  lately  offmd  priaa 
iiDr  the  three  best  poeme  on  the  subject  of  that  ilhiitrions 
patriot  taivitfaig  Bruoa  to  the  Scottiah  throne.  The  follow- 
ing poem  obtained  the  first  of  these  prizo.  It  would  hare 
appeared  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  is  now  oflEered  to  the 
publie,  under  the  dbvetion  of  its  proper  editor,  the  giver  of 
the  prize ;  hot  his  privilege  has,  with  pride  as  weU  as  plea- 
sure, been  yielded  to  a  lady  of  the  author's  own  countiy, 
who  soUdted  permission  to  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity 
of  honouring  and  further  remnnerating  the  genius  of  the 
poet ;  and,  at  the  same  thne,  ezprasslng  her  admimtion  of 
the  theme  in  which  she  has  triumphed. 

'*  It  is  a  noUe  feature  in  the  diaracter  of  a  generous  and 
enlightened  people,  that,  in  England,  the  memoiy  of  the 
patriots  and  martyrs  of  SooUand  has  long  czdted  an  interest 
not  eiceeded  in  strength  by  that  which  prevails  in  the  coun- 
try which  boaeto  their  birth,  their  deeds,  and  thefa'suflbrings." 

£**  Mrs  Hemane  was  recommended  bya  xealons  friend  in 
Edinburgh  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  competitor,  which  she  accord- 
ingly did,  though  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  san- 
guine of  success ;  so  that  the  news  of  the  prize  having  been 
decreed  to  her  was  no  lees  nneipected  than  gntiiying.  The 
number  of  candidates,  for  this  distinction,  was  so  over- 
whelming as  to  cause  not  a  little  embarrassment  to  the  Judges 
appointed  to  decide  on  their  merits.  A  letter,  written  at  this 
time,  deeeribee  them  as  being  reduced  to  absohite  deqiair  tij 
the  eontemidatlon  of  the  task  which  awaited  them,  having  to 
read  overamass  of  poetiy  that  would  require  a  month  at  least 
to  wade  through  Some  of  the  contributions  were  from  the 
strangest  aspirants  imaginable ;  and  one  of  them  is  mentioned 
as  being  as  long  as  ParadUe  Lo$L  At  length,  however,  the 
Herculean  labour  was  accomplished ;  and  the  honour  awarded 
to  Mrs  Hemans,  on  this  occasion,  seemed  an  earnest  of  the 
warm  Idndneei  and  encouragement  she  was  ever  afterwards 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Soottlsh  pubUc."— Jfomrfr, 
p.  31-2. 

Alttioofl^  two-thirds  of  the  compositions  sent  to  the  arbiters, 
on  the  oeoasiott  aUnded  to,  are  understood  to  have  been  men 
trash,  yet  sevcnd  afterwards  eeme  to  Ught,  through  theprees. 


Ab,  all  elate  with  hope,  they  stood. 
To  buy  their  fireedom  with  their  blood. 

The  sunset  shona— 4o  guide  the  flyings 
And  beam  a  fiurewell  to  the  dying  1 
The  summer  moon,  on  Falkirk's  field. 
Streams  upon  eyes  in  slumber  seal'd ; 
Deep  slumber — ^not  to  pass  away 
When  breaks  another  morning's  ray. 
Nor  yamsh  when  the  trumpet's  Toioe 
Bids  ardent  hearts  again  rejoice : 
What  sunbeam's  glow,  what  clarion's  breath, 
Kay  chase  the  still  cold  sleep  of  death } 

of  veiy  considerable  ezoeUenoe.  We  would  eepedally  men- 
tion **WaIlaoe  and  Bruce,  a  Vision,"  published  in  CmuUxbk's 
HagaxiM  for  Dec.  1810 ;  and  **  Wallaoe,*'  by  Janns  Hogg, 
subsequently  Included  in  the  ftmrth  votaime  of  his  Collected 
WoriKS— Edin.  1822,  p.  14S-16a 

**  The  Yidon  "  is  thus  pre&oed  :—'*  Though  br  from  enter- 
ing into  a  hopdees  competition  with  Mrs  Hemans,  I  thinlc 
the  &r-fiuned  interview  of  our  patriot  heroes  ought  not  to 
be  left  entirely  to  BngUda  odebration.  Mrs  Hemans  has 
adorned  the  subject  with  the  finest  strains  of  pure  poetry. 
Recdve  here,  as  a  humble  contrast,  a  sbnple  strain  of  genuine 
Scottish  feding,  flowing  from  a  mind  that  owns  no  other  muse 
but  the  amor  piUrUe,  and  seeks  no  other  praise  but  wtuU 
is  due  to  heartfdt  interest  In  the  glory  of  our  andent  king- 
dom, and  no  higiier  name  than  that  of  *a  kindly  Soot*  *' 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  equaUy  gaUant  In  his  buidattons, 
and  forgets  his  discomfiture  in  generous  acknowledgement  of 
the  merits  of  his  rivaL  **  This  poem,"  (WaUaoe,)  says  he, 
*'  was  hurriedly  and  reluctantly  written.  In  compliance  with 
the  soUdtaUons  of  a  friend  who  would  not  be  gainsayed,  to 
compete  fbr  a  priie^  oflSsred  by  a  gentleman  for  the  beet  poem 
on  thesnbject.  The  priae  was  finally  awarded  to  Mrs  FeUda 
Hemans ;  and,  as  fur  as  the  merits  of  mine  went,  very  Justly, 
hers  being  greatly  superior  both  in  eleganoe  of  thought  and 
oompodtion.  Had  I  been  constituted  the  Judge  myaelf,  I 
would  have  given  hen  the  prelierence  by  many  degreee ;  and 
I  eetfanated  it  the  mora  highly  as  coming  fitmi  one  of  the 
people  that  were  the  hero's  foes,  oppressors,  and  destroyers^ 
I  think  my  heart  never  warmed  so  much  to  an  author  for  any 
poem  that  ever  was  written.** 

Acceptable  praise  this  sunt  have  been,  eombig  baai  sodi 
a  man  as  the  Author  of  "  The  Queen's  Wake"— a  produc- 
tion entitled  to  a  permanent  phioe  in  British  poetiy.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  extraordinary  drcumstancee  under  which  it  was 
oompoeed.  Whatever  may  be  its  blemishes,  taken  asa  whole, 
«*  Kihneny,'*  "  Qlenavin,"  *'  Esri  WaHer."  "  The  Abbot 
Mackinnon,"  and  **  The  Witch  of  FiCs  '*-^nore  wpedally  the 
first  and  the  last— possess  peculiar  merits,  and  of  a  high  kind ; 
and  are,  I  doubt  not,  destined  to  remain  for  ever  embalmed 
in  the  memories  of  all  true  tovers  of  imaginative  vase.  Poor 
Hogg  was  the  veiy  reverse  of  Ant*us— he  was  always  In 
power  ffiEcept  when  he  touched  the  eartli.] 
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WALLACE'S  INVOCATION  TO  BRUCE. 


Shrouded  in  Scotland's  bIood-8tain*d  plaid, 
Low  are  her  mountain-warriorB  laid ; 
They  fell,  on  that  proud  soil  whose  mould 
Was  blent  with  heroes'  dust  of  old. 
And,  guarded  by  the  free  and  bravei 
Yielded  the  Roman — ^but  a  grave  ! 
Nobly  they  fell ;  yet  with  them  died 
The  warrior's  hope,  the  leader^s  prida 
Vainly  they  fell — that  martyr  host— 
All,  save  the  land's  high  soul,  is  lost. 
Blest  are  the  slain  I  they  calmly  sleep. 
Nor  hear  their  bleeding  ooimtiy  weep  1 
The  shouts  of  England's  triumph  telling 
Reach  not  their  dark  and  silent  dwelling ; 
And  those  surriving  to  bequeath 
Their  sons  the  choice  of  chains  or  death. 
May  give  the  slumberer's  lowly  bier 
An  envying  glance — ^but  not  a  tear. 

But  thou,  the  fearless  and  the  free, 
Devoted  Knight  of  EUeralie  ! 
No  vassalHBpirit,  form'd  to  bow 
When     storms     are     gathering,     clouds    thy 

brow; 
No  shade  of  fear  or  weak  despair 
Blends  with  indignant  sorrow  there  I 
The  ray  which  streams  on  yon  red  field, 
O'er  Sootlond's  cloven  helm  and  shield, 
Glitters  not  there  alone,  to  shed 
Its  cloudless  beauty  o'er  the  dead ; 
But  where  smooth  Carron's  rippling  wave 
Flows  near  that  deathbed  of  the  brave. 
Illuming  all  the  midnight  scene. 
Sleeps  brightly  on  thy  lofty  mien. 
But  other  beams,  0  Patriot  I  shine 
In  each  commanding  glance  of  thine. 
And  other  light  hath  fill'd  thine  eye 
With  inspiration's  mijesty. 
Caught  fr^m  th'  immortal  flame  divine 
Which  makes  thine  inmost  heart  a  shrine  1 
Thy  voice  a  prophet's  tone  hath  won. 
The  grandeur  Freedom  lends  her  son ; 
Thy  bearing  a  resistless  power. 
The  ruling  genius  of  the  hour  I 
And  he,  yon  Chief,  with  mien  of  pride. 
Whom  Carron's  waves  from  thee  divide. 
Whose  haughty  gesture  fain  would  seek 
To  veil  the  thoughts  that  blanch  his  cheek, 
Feels  his  reluctant  mind  controU'd 
By  thine  of  more  heroic  mould : 
Though  struggling  all  in  vain  to  war 
With  that  high  soul's  ascendant  star, 
He,  with  a  conqueror^s  scomf^  eye, 
Would  mock  the  name  of  Liberty. 


Heard  ye  the  Patriot's  awful  voice  1 — 
"  Pxx>ud  Victor  1  in  thy  fiune  rejoice  1 
Hast  thou  not  seen  thy  brethren  slain. 
The  harvest  of  the  battle-plain. 
And  bathed  thy  sword  in  blood,  whose  spot 
Eternity  shall  cancel  not) 
Rejoice  I — with  soimds  of  wild  lament 
O'er  her  dark  heaths  and  mountains  sent, 
With  dying  moan  and  dirge's  wail. 
Thy  ravaged  countiy  bids  thee  hail  1 
Rejoice  t — ^while  yet  exulting  cries 
From  England's  conquering  host  arisen 
^d  strains  of  choral  triumph  tell 
Her  Royal  Slave  hath  fought  too  well ! 
Oh,  dark  the  clouds  of  woe  that  rest 
Brooding  o'er  Scotland's  mountain-crest ! 
Her  shield  is  deft,  her  banner  torn. 
O'er  martyr'd  chiefs  her  daughters  mourn. 
And  not  a  breeze  but  wafts  the  sound 
Of  wailing  through  the  land  arotmd. 
Tet  deem  not  thou,  till  life  depart, 
High  hope  ahall  leave  the  patriot's  heart ; 
Or  courage  to  the  storm  inured, 
Or  stem  resolve  by  woes  matured. 
Oppose,  to  Fate's  severest  hour. 
Less  than  unconquerable  power  I 
No  I  though  the  orbs  of  heaven  expire. 
Thine,  Freedom  I  is  a  quenchless  fire ; 
And  woe  to  him  whose  might  would  dare 
The  eneigies  of  thy  despair  I 
No  1 — when  thy  chain,  0  Bruce  I  is  cast 
O'er  thy  land's  charter'd  moimtain-blast, 
Then  in  my  yielding  soul  shall  die 
The  glorious  fiuth  of  Liberty  1 " 

"  Wild  hopes  I     o'er  dreamer's  mind   that 
riser 
With  haoghty  laugh  the  Conqueror  cries, 
(Tet  his  dark  cheek  is  fiush'd  with  shame, 
And  his  eye  fill'd  with  troubled  flame ;) 
**  Vain,  brief  illusions  I  doom'd  to  fly 
England's  red  path  of  victoiy  1 
Is  not  her  sword  unmatch'd  in  might  1 
Her  course  a  torrent  in  the  fight  t 
The  terror  of  her  name  gone  forth 
Wide  o'er  the  regions  of  the  north  1 
Far  hence,  midst  other  heaths  and  snows, 
Must  freedom's  footstep  now  repose. 
And  thou — in  lofty  dreams  elate. 
Enthusiast  t  strive  no  more  with  Fate  ! 
'Tis  vain — ^the  land  is  lost  and  won : 
Sheathed  be  the  sword — its  task  is  done. 
Where  aro  the  chiefs  that  stood  with  theo 
First  in  the  battles  of  the  fi«et 
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Sweet  IS  the  ngfa,  and  blest  the  tear. 

Whose  langnsge  hails  that  moment  bright^ 

When  past  afflictions  but  endear 
The  presence  of  delight ! 


4« 


Ah!  ftmatotopiuitoimlMlle! 


Ah  t  cease — those  fruitless  tears  restrain  ! 

I  go  misfortane  to  defy. 
To  smile  at  &te  with  proud  disdain, 

To  triumph — ^not  to  die  t 

I  with  fresh  laurels  go  to  crown 

My  closing  days  at  last. 
Securing  all  the  bright  renown 

Acquired  in  dangers  past 


VINCENZO  DA  FUJCAJA. 
•«  Italift !  IteUft !  O  to  eni  dl^  k  Mrte.** 

Italia  !  0  Italia  I  thou,  so  graced 

With  ill-stsri'd  beauty,  which  to  thee  hath  been 
A  dower  whose  fiital  splendour  may  be  traced 

In  the  deep-graven  sorrows  of  thy  mien ; 
Oh  that  morestrength,  or  fewer  charms  were  thine  f 

That  those  mig^t  fioar  theemore,  or  loyetheelesB, 
Who  seem  to  wonhip  at  thy  radiant  shrine, 

Then  pierce  thee  with  the  death-pang's  bitter- 
ness! 
Not  Ihtn  would  foreign  hosts  hayedrain'd  the  tide 
Of  that  Eridanus  thy  blood  hath  dyed : 

Nor  from  the  Alps  would  legiona^  still  renewed, 
Pour  down;  norwouldstthouwieldanalien  brand, 
And  fight  thy  battles  with  the  stranger's  hand. 

Still,  still  a  slave,  yictorions  or  subdued  I 


PASTOBINL 
**  0«nof»  mia  I  «  oon  Mdutto  dgflo.** 

Ir  thus  thy  fiillen  grandeur  I  behold, 

My  natiye  Genoa !  with  a  tearless  ^e, 
Think  not  thy  son's  ungrateful  heart  is  cold ; 

But  know — ^I  deem  rebellious  every  sigh  I 
Thy  glorious  ruins  proudly  I  surrey, 

Trophies  of  firm  resolve,  of  patriot  might ! 
And  in  each  trace  of  devastation's  way,       [mght. 

Thy  worth,  thy  courage,  meet  my  wandcrinfr 


Triumphs  fhr  less  than  suffering  virtue  shine ! 
And  on  the  spoilen  high  revenge  is  thine^         * 

While  thy  strong  spirit  unsubdued  remains. 
And  lo  t  fUr  Liberty  rejoicing  flies 
To  kiss  each  noble  relic,  while  she  cries, 

"Hail/  UufUffkm  rmm,  tkou  wert  nier  mtAaimir 


LOPE  BE  YEOA. 


If 


ErteittI  fortfno.' 


Lr  the  vain  courtier  waste  his  daysy 
Lured  by  the  charms  that  wealth  displays^ 

The  couch  of  down,  the  board  of  costly  ftre; 
Be  his  to  kiss  th'  ungrateful  hand 
That  waves  the  sceptre  of  command. 

And  rear  full  many  a  palace  in  the  air ; 
Whilst  I  ex^oy,  all  unoonfined. 
The  glowing  sun,  the  genial  wind. 

And  tranquil  hours,  to  rustic  toil  assign'd ; 
And  prize  ftr  more^  in  peace  and  health. 
Contented  indigence  than  joyless  wealth. 

Not  mine  in  Fortune's  fime  to  bend, 

At  Gnndeur^s  altar  to  attend. 
Reflect  his  smile,  and  tremble  at  his  frown ; 

Nor  mine  a  fond  aspiring  thought^ 

A  wish,  a  sigh,  a  vision,  fraught 
With  Fame's  bright  phantom,  Qlory's  deathless 
crown  t 

Nectareous  draughts  and  Tiands  pure 

Luxuriant  nature  wiU  insure ; 

These  the  dear  fount  and  fertile  field 

Still  to  the  wearied  shepherd  yield; 

And  when  repose  and  visions  reign. 
Then  we  are  equals  all,  the  monarch  and  the  swain. 


FEIANCISGO  MANUEL. 


on  ABoxsBnio  a  hill  lbabiko  to  a  CONnilT. 


(( 


No 


Paxtsi  not  with  lingering  foot,  0  jnlgrim  1  here ; 

Pierce  the  deep  shadows  of  the  mountain-side ; 
Film  be  thy  step,  thy  heart  unknown  to  fear — 

To  brighter  worlds  this  thorny  path  will  guide. 
Soon  shall  thy  feet  approach  the  calm  abode, 

So  near  the  mansions  of  supreme  delist ; 
Pause  not,  but  tread  this  consecrated  road — 

*Tis  the  dark  basis  of  the  heavenly  height 
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Behold,  to  cheer  thee  on  the  toilBome  way, 
flow  many  a  fountain  glitters  down  the  hill  t 

Pure  gales,  inviting,  softly  round  thee  play, 
Bright  sunshine  guides — and  wilt  thou  linger  stilll 
Oh  1  enter  there,  where,  freed  from  human  strife, 

Hope  is  reality,  and  time  is  life. 


DELIA  CASA. 


VENICS. 


'*  Q^erti  palazzl,  e  queite  logge  or  colte.** 

Tb£se  marble  domes,  by  wealth  and  genius  graced, 

With  sculptured  forms,  bright  huesi,  and  Faziaa 
stone. 
Were  once  rude  cabins  midst  a  lonely  waste. 

Wild  shores  of  solitude,  and  isles  unknown. 
Pure  from  each  vice,  'twas  here  a  venturous  train 

Fearless  in  fragile  barks  explored  the  sea ; 
Not  theirs  a  wish  to  conquer  or  to  reign. 

They  sought  these  island  precincts — to  be  free. 
Ne'er  in  their  souls  ambition's  flame  arose, 
No  dream  of  avarice  broke  their  calm  repose ; 

Fraud,  more  than  death,  abhorred  each  artless 
breast: 
Oh  !  now,  since  fortune  gilds  their  brightening  day. 
Let  not  those  virtues  languiah  and  decay, 

O'erwhelm'd  by  luxury,  and  by  wealth  opprest! 


IL  MARCHESE  CORNELIO  BENTIVOGLIO. 
*'  L'aniznA  bella,  che  dal  vero  EUbo.** 

Thb  sainted  spirit  which,  from  bliss  on  high. 

Descends  like  dayspring  to  my  feivour'd  sight» 
Shines  in  such  noontide  radiance  of  the  sky. 

Scarce  do  I  know  that  form,  intensely  bright ! 
But  with  the  sweetness  of  her  well-known  smile. 

That  smile  of  peace!  she  bids  my  doubts  depart^ 
And  takes  my  hand,  and  softly  speaks  the  while. 

And  heaven's  full  glory  pictures  to  my  heart 
Beams  of  that  heaven  in  her  my  eyes  behold. 
And  now,  e'en  now,  in  thought  my  wings  imfold, 

To  soar  with  her,  and  mingle  with  the  blest ! 
But  ah  !  so  swift  her  buoyant  pinion  flies, 
That  I,  in  vain  aspiring  to  the  skies, 

Fall  to  my  native  sphere,  by  earthly  bonds 
deprest 


QUEVEDO. 


BOMB  BI7BIBD  Df  HIB  OWN  BUDfB. 


(I 


BoacM  tn  Roma  A  R<niia,  o  peregrino ! 


AioDflT  these  scenea^  0  pilgrim  1  seek'st  thoa 
Romel 

Yain  is  thy  search — ^the  pomp  of  Rome  is  fled; 
Her  silent  Aventine  is  glory's  tomb ; 

Her  walls,  her  shrines,  but  relics  of  the  dead. 
That  hill,  where  CsBBars  dwelt  in  other  days, 

Forsaken  mourns,  where  once  ittower'dsublime; 
Each  mouldering  medal  now  &r  less  displays 

The  triumphs  won  by  Latium  than  by  Time. 
Tiber  alone  survives — ^the  passing  wave 
That  bathed  her  towers  now  murmurs  by  her 
grave, 

Wailing  with  plaintive  sound  her  &Uen  fimes. 
Rome  1  of  thine  ancient  grandeur  all  is  past» 
That  seem'd  for  years  eternal  framed  to  last : 

Nought  but  the  wave — a  fugitive^  remains. 


EL  CONDE  JUAN  DE  TARSIS. 
"  Ttt,  que  la  dulM  vlda  en  tSeraaa  aaos." 

Thou,  who  hast  fled  from  life's  enchanted  bowers, 

In  youth's  gay  spring,  in  beauty's  glowing  mom. 
Leaving  thy  bright  array,  thy  path  of  fiowersy 

For  the  rode  convent-garb  and  oouch  of  thom; 
Thou  that^  escaping  from  a  world  of  cares, 

Hast  foimd  thy  haven  in  devotion's  fiine^ 
As  to  the  port  the  fearfiil  bark  repairs 

To  shun  the  midnight  perils  of  the  main — 
Now  the  glad  hymn,  the  strain  of  rapture  pour. 

While  on  thy  soul  the  beams  of  glory  rise ! 
For  if  the  pilot  hail  the  welcome  shore 

With  shouts  of  triumph  swelling  to  the  skies^ 
Oh  1  how  shouldst  thcu  the  exulting  psean  raise. 
Now  heaven's  bright  harbour  opens  on  thy  gaze  ! 


t« 


TORQUATO  TASSO. 
Nef^  anni  aoerU  tool,  parparaa 


Thou  in  thy  mom  wert  like  a  glowing  rose 
To  the  mild  sunshine  only  half  display'df 

That  shimn'd  its  baahfrd  graces  to  disdoee. 
And  in  its  veil  of  verdure  sought  a  shade : 
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Or  like  Aurora  did  thy  charms  appear, 

(Since  mortal  fonn  ne'er  Tied  with  aught  bo 
bright^) 
Aurora,  smiling  firom  her  tranquil  sphere, 

O'er  Tale  and  mountain  shedding  dew  and  light 
Now  riper  years  haTe  doom'd  no  grace  to  Cade ; 
Kor  youthful  charms,  in  all  their  pride  aiTay*d, 

Excel,  or  equal,  thy  neglected  form. 
Thus,  fbll  expanded,  loTolier  is  the  flower. 
And  the  bright  day-star,  in  its  noontide  hour, 

More  brilliant  shines,  in  genial  radiance  warm. 


BERNARDO  TASSO. 
"  Qnest*  ambza  clw  gtamrnat  dod  vldt  n  lole.** 

Tmsgreen  reoessy  wherethrough  the  bowery  gloom 

Ne*er,  e'en  at  noontide  hours,  the  sunbeam 
play'd. 
Where  Tiolet^beds  in  soft  luxuriance  bloom 

Midst  the  oool  freshness  of  the  myrtle  shade ; 
Wherethrough  thegrassasparUingfountain  steals^ 

Whose  murmuring  wsto,  transparent  aa  it  flows, 
No  more  its  bed  of  yellow  sand  conceals 

Than  the  pure  crystal  hides  the  glowing  rose; 
This  bower  of  peace,  thou  soother  of  our  care, 
Qod  of  soft  slumbers  and  of  Tisions  fair  I 

A  lowly  shepherd  consecrates  to  thee  1 
Then  breathe  around  some  spell  of  deep  repose. 
And  charm  his  ^es  in  balmy  dew  to  dose, 

Those  eyes,  fatigued  with  gnet,  from  tear-drops 
noTer  free. 


•f 


PETRARCH. 


Chi  Tool  vvder  quaatanquo  pii6  natun." 


Thou  that  wouldst  mark,  in  form  of  human  birth. 

All  heaTen  and  nature's  perfect  skill  combined, 
Come  gaze  on  her,  the  day-star  of  the  earth, 

Dasding,  not  me  alone,  but  all  mankind : 
And  haste  I  for  Death,  who  spares  the  guilty  long, 

first  caUs  the  brightest  and  the  best  away ; 
And  to  her  home,  amidst  the  cherub  throng, 

The  angelic  mortal  flies,  and  will  not  stay  1 
Haste  I  and  each  outward  charm,  each  mental  grace, 
In  one  consummate  form  thine  eye  shall  trace. 

Model  of  loTeliness,  for  earth  too  £edr  1 
Then  thou  shalt  own  how  £unt  my  toUto  lays, 
My  spirit  dazzled  by  perfection's  blaze : 

But  if  thou  still  delay,  for  long  regret  prepare. 


(• 


Be  lamtntar  aiifalli,  o  Terdi  froade." 


If  to  the  sighing  breese  of  summer  hours 

Bend  the  greenleares;  ifmoumsaplaintiTebird; 
Or  from  some  fount's  oool  margin,  fringed  with 
flowers. 

The  soothing  murmur  of  the  wsto  is  heard ; 
Her  whom  the  heaTens  roTeal,  the  earth  denies, 

I  see  and  hear :  though  dwelling  fiir  aboTe, 
Her  spirit,  still  responsiTe  to  my  sighs, 
'  Visits  the  lone  retreat  of  pensiTo  Ioto. 
"Why  thus  in  grief  consume  each  fruitless  day," 
(Her  gentle  accents  thus  benignly  say,) 

"While   from  thine  eyes  the  tear  unceasing 
flows] 
Weep  not  for  me,  who,  hastrsning  on  my  flighty 
Died,  to  be  deathless ;  and  on  hearenly  light 

Whose  eyes  but  open'd,  when  they  seem'd  to 
doeel" 


VERSI  SPAGNUOLI  DI  PIETRO  BEMBO. 


•f 


O  Mi^Brte  I  que  ndM  Mr." 


Thou,  the  stem  monarch  of  dismay. 
Whom  nature  trembles  to  survey, 
0  Death  1  to  me,  the  child  of  griei^ 
Thy  welcome  power  would  bring  relief. 

Changing  to  peaceful  slumber  many  a  care. 
And  though  thy  stroke  may  thrill  with  pain 
Each  throbbing  pulse,  each  quiTering  Tein ; 
The  pangs  that  bid  existence  dose. 
Ah  1  sure  are  fiir  less  keen  than  those 

Which  doud  its  lingering  moments  with  despair. 


FRANCESCO  LORENZINL 
*'  O  Zeflretto,  che  movwndo  nd.** 

Stlfh  of  the  breeze  !  whose  dewy  pinions  light 

Wave  gently  round  the  tree  I  planted  here. 
Sacred  to  her  whose  soul  hath  wing'd  its  fli^^t 

To  the  pure  ether  of  her  lofty  sphere ; 
Be  it  thy  care,  soft  spirit  of  the  gale  1 

To  fim  its  lesTes  in  summer's  noontide  hour; 
Be  it  thy  care  that  wintry  tempests  fail 

To  rend  its  honours  from  the  i^lvan  bower. 
Then  shall  it-  spre^  and  rear  th'  aspiring  form, 
Pride  of  the  wood,  secure  from  OTery  storm. 
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Gnoed  with  her  zuune,  a  ooDfiecrated  tree ! 
So  may  thy  Lord,  thy  monarch  of  the  wind. 
Ne'er  with  rude  chains  thy  tender  pinions  bind, 

But  grant  thee  still  to  rove,  a  wanderer  wild 
andfinee  1 


I 


GESNER. 


XOBIONG  BONa 


'*  WlUkommra,  fruhe  morgensonn, 


t» 


Hail  1  morning  sun,  thus  early  bright ; 

Welcome,  sweet  dawn  1  thou  younger  day  ! 
Through  the  dark  woods  that  fringe  the  height, 
Beams  forth,  e'en  now,  thy  ray. 

Bright  on  the  dew  it  sparkles  clear. 

Bright  on  the  water's  glittering  fidl. 
And  life,  and  joy,  and  health  appear. 
Sweet  Morning  1  at  thy  call. 

Now  thy  fresh  breezes  lightly  spring 

From  beds  of  fragrance,  where  they  lay, 
And  roving  wild  on  dewy  wing^ 
Drive  slumber  fisu*  away. 

Fantastic  dreams,  in  swift  retreat, 

Now  from  each  mind  withdraw  their  spell ; 
While  the  young  loves  delighted  meet, 
On  Rosa's  cheek  to  dwelL 


Speed,  sephyr !  kiss  each  opening  flower, 

Its  fragrant  spirit  make  tiune  own ; 
Then  wing  thy  way  to  Rosa's  bower, 
Ere  her  light  sleep  is  flown. 

There,  o'er  her  downy  pillow  fly, 

Wake  the  sweet  maid  to  life  and  day ; 
Breathe  on  her  balmy  lip  a  sigh, 
And  o'er  her  bosom  play ; 

And  whisper,  when  her  eyes  unveil, 

That  I,  since  morning's  earliest  call, 
Have  sigh'd  her  name  to  ev'ry  gale 
By  the  lone  waterfiilL 


GERMAN  SONG. 

"  Madchen,  lernet  Amor  kranen.** 

LiBTEK,  fair  maid  !  my  song  shall  tell 
How  Love  may  still  be  known  ftill  well- 


His  looks  the  traitor  prove. 
Doet  thou  not  see  that  absent  smiley 
That  fiery  glance  replete  with  guile  1 

Oh  1  doubt  not  then — ^"tis  Leva 

When  varying  stUl  the  sly  disguise. 
Child  of  caprice,  he  laughs  and  crieei, 

Or  with  complaint  would  move ; 
To-day  is  bold,  to-morrow  shy. 
Changing  each  hour,  he  knows  not  why, 

Oh  !  doubt  not  then — 'tis  Love. 

There's  magic  in  his  every  wile. 
His  lips,  well  practised  to  beguile. 

Breathe  roses  when  they  move ; 
See  I  now  with  sudden  rage  he  bums, 
Disdains^  implores,  commands^  by  turns. 

Oh  I  doubt  not  then — ^'tis  Love. 

He  comes,  without  the  bow  and  dart, 
That  spare  not  e'en  the  purest  heart ; 

His  looks  the  traitor  prove ; 
That  glance  is  fire,  that  mien  is  guile. 
Deceit  is  lurkiog  in  that  smile — 

Oh  1  trust  him  not — 'Us  Love ! 


CHAULIEU. 
"  Orotte,  d*oft  lort  oe  dair  ralaaeML'* 

Thou  grot,  whence  flows  this  limpid  spring, 
Its  margin  fringed  with  moss  and  flowers. 
Still  bid  its  voice  of  murmurs  bring 
Peace  to  my  musing  hours. 

Sweet  Fontenay  I  where  first  for  me 

The  dayspring  of  existence  rose. 
Soon  shall  my  dust  return  to  thee, 
And  midst  my  sires  repose. 

Muses  !  that  watch'd  my  childhood's  mom. 

Midst  these  wild  haunts,  with  guardian  eye— 
Fair  trees  I  that  here  beheld  me  bom, 
Soon  shall  ye  see  me  die. 


tt 


GARCILASO  DE  VEGA. 
Coyed  de  niestn  ftlegre  primatom.** 


En  JOT  the  sweets  of  life's  luxuriant  May 
Ere  envious  Age  is  hastening  on  his  way 
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With  snowy  wreothB  to  crown  the  beauteous 
brow; 
The  rose  wiU  fiide  when  storms  ossail  the  year. 
And  Time,  who  changeth  not  his  swift  career, 

Constant  in  this,  will  change  all  else  below  I 


LORENZO  D£  MEDICL 
viouns. 

**  Non  di  T«rdi  glwdin  oniaU  •  eoltL" 

Wb  come  not,  fiur  one  t  to  thy  hand  of  snow 

fVom  the  soft  scenes  by  Culturo's  hand  arTay*d ; 
Not  reared  in  bowers  where  gales  of  fingrsnce  blow. 

But  in  daA  glens,  and  depths  of  forest  shade  ! 
There  once,  aa  Venus  wandered,  lost  in  woe. 

To  seek  Adonis  through  th'  entangled  wood. 
Piercing  her  foot,  a  thorn  that  lurk'd  below 

With  print  relentless  drew  celestial  blood  I 
Then  our  light  stems,  with  snowy  blossoms  fraught, 
Bending  to  earth,  each  precious  drop  we  caught, 

Imbibing  thence  our  bright  purpureal  dyes ; 
We  were  not  fostered  in  our  shadowy  Tales 
By  guided  rivulets  or  summer  gales — 

Our  dew  and  air  have  been  Love's  balmy  tears 
and  sighs  I 


«t 


PINDEMONTE. 


OK  THK  HXBB  OV  CANOYA. 


Dov«  per  te,  oalMto  andDs,  or  nusi  ?' 


Whithxb,  celestial  maid,  so  fSeet  away? 

What  lures  thee  from  the  banquet  of  the  skies  'f 
How  canst  thou  leave  thy  native  realms  of  day 

Fortius  lowsphere,  this  valeof  doudsandsighs  1 
O  thou,  Osnova  1  soaring  high  above 

Italian  art — ^with  Grecian  magio  vying ! 
Wo  knew  thy  marble  glowed  with  life  and  love. 

But  who  had  seen  thee  image  footsteps  fiyingt 


Here  to  each  eye  the  wind  seems  gently  playing 
With  the  light  vest,  its  wavy  folds  arraying 

In  many  a  line  of  undulating  grace; 
While  Nature,  ne'er  her  mighty  laws  suspending, 
Stands^  before  marble  thus  with  motion  blending, 

One  moment  lost  in  thought,  its  liidden  cause 
to  trace. 

[A  TalmiM  of  tnutflatloiu  pabUih«d  in  1818,  might  !»▼• 
been  ei]l«d  byanttdpfttion,  **  Laji  of  many  Lands."  At  the 
time  now  aUoded  to,  her  inapiratlons  were  chiefly  derived 
from  daarical  nibjeeti.  The  "gxaoeftil  lapcntitiona  **  of 
Greece,  and  the  anhlime  patriotim  of  Rome,  held  an  infln- 
enoe  over  her  tbougbte  which  it  evinced  by  many  of  the  worla 
of  thie  period- «]ch  aa  **  The  Reetoration  of  the  Worla  of  Art 
to  Italy,"  **  Modem  Greece,"  and  wveml  of  the  poerai  which 
farmed  the  vohnne  entitled  '*  Talee  and  Hietoric  Scenea." 

"  Apart  from  aO  interoonrw.**  mye  Delta,  "  with  literaiy 
lodety,  and  argnaintad  only  by  name  and  occasional  ootre- 
qxmdenoe  with  any  of  the  disUnguiihed  authors  of  whom 
Eng^d  has  to  boast,  Hn  Hemans,  during  the  progress  of 
her  poetical  career,  had  to  contend  with  more  and  greater 
obstacles  than  usually  stand  in  the  path  of  female  authorship. 
To  her  praise  be  it  spoken,  therefore,  that  it  was  to  her  own 
merit  alone,  irtioUy  independent  of  adventitioas  drenm- 
stanoes,  that  she  was  indebted  for  the  cztensiTe  share  of  Pppn- 
larity  iriileh  her  compositions  ultimately  obtained.  From 
this  studious  seclusion  were  given  forth  the  two  poems  which 
first  permanenUy  elevated  her  among  the  writers  of  her  age, 
—the  •Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,'  and 
'  Modem  Greece.'  In  theee  the  maturitv  of  her  intellect 
appears ;  and  she  makes  us  fed,  that  she  has  marked  out  a 
path  for  hersdf  through  the  regions  of  song.  The  venlficatfon 
IS  high-toned  and  musical,  In  accordance  with  the  sentiment 
and  subject ;  and  in  every  page  we  have  evidence,  not  only  of 
taste  and  genius,  but  of  carefol  daboratton  and  researdi. 
These  efTafia  were  &vourably  noticed  by  Lord  Byxon ;  and 
attracted  the  admiration  of  Bhdley.  Bishop  Heber  and  other 
Jndidoos  and  intelligent  oounadlors  cheered  her  an  bv  their 
^iprobation  :  the  reputation  which,  througli  yean  of  silent 
study  and  exertion,  she  had,  no  doubt,  sometimes  frtth 
brightened  and  sometimes  with  doubtiU  hopes,  looked  focw 
ward  to  as  a  sufficient  great  reward,  was  at  length  unequivo- 
cally and  unrdnctantiy  accorded  her  by  tiie  worid ;  and, 
probably,  this  was  tkie  happiest  pertod  of  her  liliB.  The 
Translations  fhim  Camoens ;  the  prise  poem  of  Wallace,  as 
also  that  of  Dartmoor,  the  Tales  and  Uistaric  Scenes,  and 
the  Sceptic,  may  all  be  rstered  to  this  epoch  of  her  literaiy 
earser.**-— iNMrajpMoo/  Skdeh,  pr^lxed  to  Poetieal  Bemaim, 
1838. 


In  refoeace  to  the  same  period  of  Mn  Ibmans' 
the  kte  acute  and  aoeomplished  Miss  Jewsbnry  (afterwards 
Mrs  Fletcher)  has  the  following  Judicious  observations : — 

"  At  tUs  stage  of  transition,  her  poetry  was  cotrset,  dasd- 
cal,  and  hifl^y  polished ;  but  it  wanted  warmth :  it  partook 
moreof  the  nature  of  statnaiy  than  of  painting.  Sheisttered 
her  mind  with  facts  and  authorities,  and  drew  upon  her  me* 
mory  when  she  might  have  rdied  upon  her  imagination.  She 
was  diffident  of  herself,  and,  to  quote  her  own  admisskm, 
*  loved  to  lepoee  under  the  shadow  of  mighty  names.'**'— 
Atkauemn,  Feb.  1831.] 
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LIKES 

WariTM  Ut  A  HKEIOTAOS  ON  TUA  BSA-SHORB. 

O  WAimsBBB  1  woxUd  thy  heart  foi^get 

Eaoh  earthly  paasion  and  regret. 

And  would  thy  wearied  spirit  rise 

To  oommune  with  its  native  skies ; 

Pause  for  a  while,  and  deem  it  sweet 

To  linger  in  this  calm  retreat; 
And  give  thy  oares,  thy  griefe,  a  short  suspense, 
Amidst  wild  scenes  of  lone  magnificence. 

Unmiz'd  with  aught  of  meaner  tone, 
Here  Nature's  voice  is  heard  alone  : 
When  the  loud  storm,  in  wrathful  hour, 
Is  rushing  on  its  wing  of  power. 
And  spirits  of  the  deep  awake. 
And  surges  foam,  and  billows  break, 
And  rocks  and  ocean-caves  around 
Reverberate  each  awfiil  sound — 

9 

That  mighty  voice,  with  all  its  dread  control, 
To  loftiest  thought  shall  wake  thy  thrilling  souL 

But  when  no  more  the  sea-winds  rave, 
Whan  peace  is  brooding  on  the  wave, 
And  from  earth,  air,  and  ocean  rise 
No  sounds  but  plaintive  melodies ; 
Soothed  by  their  softly  mingling  swell, 
As  daylight  bids  the  world  farewell. 
The  rustling  wood,  the  dying  breeze, 
The  fiiint  low  rippling  of  the  seas, 
A  tender  calm  shall  steal  upon  thy  breast, 
A  gleam  reflected  from  the  realms  of  rest 

Is  thine  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung. 
Friends  have  deceived,  neglect  hath  wrung? 
Hast  thou  some  grief  that  none  may  know. 
Some  lonely,  secret,  silent  woe) 
Or  have  thy  fond  affections  fled 
fVom  earth,  to  slumber  with  the  dead  1 — 
Oh  I  pause  awhile— 4he  world  disown, 
And  dwell  with  Nature's  self  alone  1 
And  though  no  more  she  bids  arise 
Thy  soul's  departed  energies, 
And  though  thy  joy  of  life  is  o'er, 
Beyond  her  magic  to  restore ; 
Yet  shall  her  spells  o'er  every  passion  steal, 
And  soothe  the  wotmded  heart  they  cannot  heal. 


DIBGE  OF  A  CHILD. 

No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  shed. 

Blossom  of  being  I  seen  and  gone  1 
With  flowers  alone  we  strew  thy  bed, 

0  bleat  departed  One  1 
Whose  all  of  life,  a  rosy  ray, 
Bluah'd  into  dawn  and  paas'd  away. 


Tea  1  thou  art  fled,  ere  guilt  had  power 

To  stain  thy  cherub-soul  and  form. 
Closed  is  the  soft  ephemeral  flower 

That  never  felt  a  storm  1 
The  sunbeam's  smil^  the  sephyr^s  breath. 
All  that  it  knew  from  birth  to  death. 

Thou  wert  so  like  a  form  of  light. 

That  heaven  benignly  call'd  thee  hence^ 
Ere  yet  the  world  could  breathe  one  blight 

O'er  thy  sweet  innocence : 
And  thou,  that  brighter  home  to  bless, 
Art  paas'd,  with  all  thy  loveliness  1 

Ohl  hadst  thou  still  on  earth  remain'd. 

Vision  of  beauty  1  ficar,  as  brief ! 
How  soon  thy  brightness  had  been  stain'd 

With  passion  or  with  grief  i 
Now  not  a  sullying  breath  can  rise 
To  dim  thy  glory  in  the  skies. 

We  rear  no  marble  o'er  thy  tomb — 

No  sculptured  image  there  shall  mourn ; 
Ahl  fitter  fitf  the  venal  bloom 

Such  dwelling  to  adorn. 
Fragrance,  and  flowery  and  dews,  must  be 
The  only  emblems  meet  for  thee. 

Thy  grave  shall  be  a  blessed  shrine^ 

Adom'd  with  Nature's  brightest  wreath  ^ 
Each  glowing  season  ahall  combine 

Its  incense  there  to  breathe ; 
And  oft,  upon  the  midnight  air. 
Shall  viewless  harps  be  murmuring  there. 

And  oh  1  sometimes  in  visions  blest, 

Sweet  spirit  1  visit  our  repose; 
And  bear,  from  thine  own  world  of  rest. 
Some  balm  for  human  woes  I 
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What  foim  more  lovely  could  be  given 
Than  thine  to  meeBenger  of  heavenl  ^ 


INVOCATION. 

HubhI)  is  the  world  in  night  and  sleep — 

Earth,  sea,  and  air  are  still  as  death; 
Too  rude  to  break  a  calm  so  deep 
Were  music's  faintest  breath. 
Descend,  bright  visions  I  from  atrial  bowers, 
Descend  to  gild  your  own  soft  sUent  hours. 

In  hope  or  fear,  in  toQ  or  pain. 

The  weaiy  day  have  mortals  pass'd ; 
Now,  dreams  of  bliss  I  be  yours  to  reign, 
And  all  your  spells  around  them  cast; 
Steel  from  their  hearts  the  pang,  their  eyes  the 

tear. 
And  lift  the  veil  that  hides  a  brighter  sphere. 

Oh,  bear  your  softest  balm  to  those 

Who  fondly,  vainly,  mourn  the  dead  I 
To  them  that  world  of  peace  disclose 
Where  the  bright  soul  is  fled : 
Where  Love,  immortal  in  his  native  dime. 
Shall  fear  no  pang  from  fiite,  no  blight  from 
time. 

Or  to  his  loved,  his  distant  land 

On  your  light  wings  the  exile  bear. 
To  feel  once  more  his  heart  expend 
In  his  own  genial  mountain-air; 
Hear  the  wild  echoes  well-known  strains  repeat^ 
And  bless  each  note,  as  heaven's  own  music 
sweet 

But  oh  1  with  fimcy's  brightest  ray. 

Blest  dreams  1  the  bard's  repose  illume ; 
Bid  forms  of  heaven  around  him  play. 
And  bowers  of  Eden  bloom  I 
And  waft  hit  spirit  to  its  native  skies 
Who  finds  no  charm  in  life's  realities. 

No  voice  is  on  the  air  of  night, 

Through  folded  leaves  no  murmurs  creep, 
Nor  star  nor  moonbeam's  trembling  light 
Falls  on  the  placid  brow  of  sleep. 
Descend,  bright  vuions!  frx)m  your  airy  bower : 
Dark,  silent,  solemn  is  your  favourite  hour. 

X  Yid*  Annotation  from  Qimrterljf  Reviac,  p.  01 


TO  ms  MAHOUT  or 

QENEKAL  SIR  E— D  P— K— M.* 

Bbati  spirit  I  moum'd  with  fond  r^gret^ 

Lost  in  life's  pride,  in  valour^s  noon. 
Oh,  who  could  deem  thy  star  should  set 
So  darkly  and  so  soon ! 

Fatal,  though  bright,  the  fire  of  mind 
Which  mark'd  and  closed  thy  brief 
And  the  frir  wreath,  by  Hope  entwined. 
Lies  wither'd  on  thy  bier. 

The  soldier's  death  hath  been  thy  doom. 
The  soldier's  tear  thy  mead  shall  be ; 
Yet>  son  of  war  I  a  prouder  tomb 
Might  Fate  have  reared  for  thee. 

Thou  shouldst  have  died,  0  high-soul'd  chief! 

In  those  bright  days  of  glory  fled. 
When  triumph  so  prevail'd  o'er  grief 
We  scarce  could  mourn  the  dead. 

Noontide  of  fiune !  each  teaz^drop  then 

Was  worthy  of  a  wamor^s  grave : 
Whan  shall  affection  weep  again 
So  proudly  o'er  the  brave? 

There,  on  the  battle-fields  of  Spain, 

Midst  Roncesvalles'  mountain-scene. 
Or  on  Yitoria's  blood-red  plain. 
Meet  had  thy  deathbed  been. 

s  MiOor-gtn«ml  Sir  Edward  Fakenham,  the  gallant  offloer 
to  irtioM  mamory  thcM  vcmi  are  dedicated,.fell  at  the  head 
of  the  Brttiih  troope  In  the  nnfDitnnate  attadi  on  New 
Orleane,  8tii  Jannaiy  1814  "  Six  thonand  oombataats  on 
the  BrttUi  ridOp"  mji  Mr  Aliion.  "  weie  in  the  field:  a 
■lender  foroe  to  attack  doable  their  nomber,  intraaefaed  to 
the  teeth  in  worki  fariitUng  with  bayonets  and  loaded  with 
heavy  artOIery.**— ffMory  qfEwrope,  toL  x.  p.  74S. 

The  death  of  Sir  Edward  Is  thni  aUnded  to  In  the  oflleial 
aoooont  of  Oenval  Kmnt,  eommnnicatlng  the  recnlt  of  the 
action : — "  The  adyandng  oohunnt  were  diaoemible  from 
the  enemy^  line  at  more  than  two  hnndred  yards'  distance, 
when  a  destnietlYe  fire  was  Instantly  opened,  not  only  from 
an  parts  of  the  enemy'e  line,  bot  from  the  battery  on  the 
oppoelte  elde  of  the  rlTsr.  The  gallant  Pakenham,  who, 
daring  hie  short  bat  brilliant  caraer,  was  always  foremoet  In 
the  path  of  ^oiy  and  of  danger,  galloped  forward  to  the 
front,  to  animate  his  men  by  his  presence.  He  had  readied 
the  creet  of  the  glacis,  and  was  in  the  act  of  cheering  his 
troope  with  his  hat  off,  when  he  received  two  balls,  one  In 
the  knee  and  another  In  the  body.  He  lUl  Into  the  anns 
of  MiO<"'  Macdoogal,  his  aide-de-camp,  and  ahnost  Instant^ 
expired."— JStffnr.  An.  KegUt,  1816,  p.  368. 
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We  mourn  not  that  a  hero's  life 

Thus  in  its  ardent  prime  should  dose ; 
Hadst  thou  but  fiJIen  in  nobler  strife. 
But  died  midst  conquered  foes ! 

Tet  hast  thou  still  (though  victory's  flame 

In  that  last  moment  cheer*d  thee  not) 
Left  Glory's  isle  another  name. 
That  ne'er  may  be  fox^got : 

And  many  a  tale  of  triumph  won 

Shall  breathe  that  name  in  Memory's  ear. 
And  long  may  England  mourn  a  son 
Without  reproaA  or  fear. 


TO  THS  MXMO&r  OF 

Sm  H— Y   E— LL-S, 
WHO  wtUs  nr  ram  battlb  of  wArniLOo. 

"Bappj  an  ihsj  irho  dla  Ib  jvaXh,  wlwn  thdr  renown  u 
Moond  tiMm."— Onuv. 

Wnp'sT  thou  for  him,  whose  doom  was  seal'd 
On  England's  proudest  battle-field  1 
For  him,  the  lion-heart,  who  died 
In  ▼ictoiy's  ftill  resistless  tide  % 

Oh,  mourn  him  not  I 
By  deeds  like  his  that  field  was  won. 
And  Fftte  oould  yield  to  Valour's  son 

Ko  brighter  lot. 

He  heard  his  band's  exulting  cry. 
He  saw  the  vanquish'd  eagles  fly ; 
And  envied  be  his  death  of  fiune  ! 
It  shed  a  sunbeam  o'er  his  name 

That  nought  shall  dim : 
Ko  doud  obacured  his  glory's  day. 
It  saw  no  twilight  of  decay. 

Weep  not  fbr  him ! 

And  breathe  no  dirge's  plaintiTe  moan, 
A  hero  claims  fiur  loftier  tone  f 
Oh,  proudly  shall  the  wax^eong  swell, 
Becording  how  the  mighty  feU 

In  that  dread  hour. 
When  England,  midst  the  battle«torm — 
The  avenging  angel — ^rear^d  her  form 

In  tenfold  power. 

Tet^  gallant  heart  1  to  swell  thy  praise, 
Vain  were  the  minstrel's  noblest  lays ; 


Since  he,  the  soldier's  guiding  staf  , 
The  YiotorK^ef,  the  lord  of  war, 

Haa  own'd  thy  &me : 
And  oh  1  like  hii  approving  word. 
What  trophied  marble  could  record 

A  warrior's  namet 


GUERILLA  SONG. 

FOUATDSO  OK  TBI  8TO&Y  HBl-ATSO  OF  TBS  SPAMrSM 
PATRIOT  MUVA. 

Oh  I   forget  not  the  hour  when  through   foiest 

and  vale 
We  retum'd  with  our  chief  to  his  dear  native  halls; 
Through  the  woody  sierra  there  sigh'd  not  a  gale. 
And  the  moonbeam  was  bright  on  his  battlementr 

walls; 
And  nature  lay  sleeping  in  calmness  and  light. 
Round  the  home  of  the  valiant^  that  rose  on  our 

sight 

We  entei'd  that  home — all  was  loneliness  round. 
The  stillness,  the  darkness,  the  peace  of  the  grave ; 
Not  a  voice,  not  a  step,  bade  its  echoes  resound : 
Ah,  such  was  the  welcome  that  waited  the  brave  ! 
For  the  spoilers  had  pass'd,  like  the  poison-wind's 

breath. 
And  the  loved  of  his  bosom  lay  silent  in  death. 

Oh !  foiget  not  that  hour — ^let  its  image  be  near. 
In  the  light  of  our  mirth,  in  the  dreams  of  our  rest. 
Let  its  tale  awake  feelings  too  deep  for  a  tear. 
And  rouse  into  vengeanoeeach  armand  each  breast, 
Till  cloudless  the  dayspring  of  liberty  shine 
O'er  the  plains  of  the  olive  and  hills  of  the  vine. 


THE  AGED  INDIAN. 

Waruobb  I  my  noon  of  life  is  past, 
The  brightness  of  my  spirit  flown ; 

I  crouch  before  the  wintry  blast, 
Amidst  my  tribe  I  dwell  alone ; 

The  heroes  of  my  youth  are  fled, 

They  rest  among  the  warlike  dead. 

Ye  slumberers  of  the  narrow  cave  t 
My  kindred  chiefs  in  days  of  yore  1 

Ye  fill  an  unremember'd  grave. 
Your  fame,  your  deeds,  are  known  no  more. 
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The  records  of  your  wars  are  gone, 
Tour  nameB  foi^t  by  all  but  one. 

Soon  shall  that  one  depart  from  earth. 
To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime ; 

Then  will  the  memoiy  of  your  birth 
Sleep  with  the  hidden  things  of  time. 

With  hiniy  ye  sons  of  former  days  I 

Fades  the  last  glimmering  of  your  praise. 

His  eyesy  that  haU'd  your  spirits'  flame. 
Still  kindling  in  the  oombat's  shock, 

Haye  seen,  since  darkness  veil'd  your  fame. 
Sons  of  the  desert  and  the  rock  1 

Another  and  another  race 

Rise  to  the  battle  and  the  chase. 

Descendants  of  the  mighty  dead  t 
Fearless  of  heart,  and  firm  of  hand  1 

Oh,  let  me  join  their  spirits  fled — 
Oh  1  send  me  to  their  shadowy  land. 

Age  hath  not  tamed  Ontara's  heart — 

He  shrinks  not  from  the  friendly  dart 

These  feet  no  more  can  chase  the  deer. 
The  gloiy  of  this  arm  is  flown ; — 

Why  should  the  feeble  linger  here 
When  all  the  pride  of  life  is  gone  ? 

Warriors  t  why  still  the  stroke  denyl 

Think  ye  Ontara  fears  to  die  1 

He  feai'd  not  in  his  flower  of  days. 
When  strong  to  stem  the  torrent's  force. 

When  through  the  desert's  pathless  maze 
His  way  was  as  an  eagle's  course  I 

When  war  was  sunshine  to  his  sight, 

And  the  wild  hurricane  delight  1 

Shall,  then,  the  warrior  tremble  now  J 
Now  when  his  envied  strength  is  o'er-^ 

Hung  on  the  pine  his  idle  bow, 
His  pirogue  useless  on  the  shore  1 

Wben  age  hath  dimm'd  his  fiiiling  eye, 

Shall  he,  the  joyless,  fear  to  die  ? 

Sons  of  the  brave  I  delay  no  more — 
The  spirits  of  my  kindred  calL 

'Tis  but  one  pang,  and  all  is  o'er  ! 
Oh,  bid  the  aged  cedar  frll ! 

To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime. 

The  mighty  of  departed  time. 


EVENING  AMONGST  THE  ALPS. 

Soft  skies  of  Italy !  how  richly  drest, 

Smile  these  wild  scenes  in  your  purpureal  glow  I 
What  glorious  hues,  reflected  from  the  west. 

Float  o'er  the  dwellings  of  eternal  snow  ! 
Yon  torrent,  foaming  down  the  granite  steep. 

Sparkles  all  brilliance  in  the  setting  beam ; 
Dark  glens  beneath  in  shadowy  beauty  sleep. 

Where  pipes  the  goat-herd  by  his  mountain- 
stream. 
Now  frx>m  yon  peak  departs  the  vivid  ray. 

That  still  at  eve  its  lofty  temple  knows ; 
F^m  rock  and  torrent  fade  the  tints  away. 

And  all  is  wrapt  in  twilight's  deep  repose : 
While  throi(gh  the  pine-wood  gleams  the  vesper 

star. 
And  roves  the  Alpine  gale  o'er  solitudes  afar. 


DIRGE   OF   THE  HIGHLAND   CHIEF  IN 
-^WAVERLEY."! 

Son  of  the  mighty  and  the  free ! 

High-minded  leader  of  the  brave  ! 
Was  it  for  lofly  chief  like  thee 
To  fill  a  nameless  grave  ? 
Oh  I  if  amidst  the  valiant  slain 

The  warrior's  bier  had  been  thy  lot. 
E'en  though  on  red  Culloden's  plain. 
We  then  had  moum'd  thee  not 

^  Than  rtrj  beMitifti]  itaozai  fint  appeared  in  tba  Edin- 

bmsfa  Annual  Rogliter  for  1816,  Cp-  S55i)  with  tlie  following 

Interesting  heading: 

**  A  litenury  friend  of  oan  recetred  tbeee  nawM  with  a 
letter  of  the  following  tenor : — 

***A  verp  ingenicut  poung/Hend  </  mine  hatjutl  tent  me 
Ae  endaeed,  on  reading  WaveHey,  To  you  the  voortd  gives 
thai  eharming  work  /  and  if  in  any/kUwre  edition  you  should 
like  to  insert  the  JHrge  to  a  HigMand  Chitf^  you  wmld  do 
honourto 

Tour  Sincere  Admirer,* 

**  The  individual  to  whom  this  obliging  letter  was  addrenocd, 
haring  no  claim  to  tlio  lionour  which  ii  there  dono  liim,  does 
not  powoeo  the  means  of  publishing  the  verses  in  the  popular 
novel  alluded  to.  But  tnat  the  public  may  sustain  no  loss, 
and  thai  the  Ingenious  author  of  Waverky  may  be  aware  of 
the  honour  Intended  him,  our  ootreqpondent  has  ventured  to 
send  the  verses  to  our  Register.** 

NotirtthstandlDgthemystidsm  In  the  note  about  the  "  very 
ingenious  young  JHend  of  m<n«  "  and  *'  your  sinctre  ad- 
mtrer,"  on  the  one  hand;  and  the  disclaimer  by  "a  Ulerary 
/Hend  efours^  on  the  other,  there  can  be  little  dcmbt  that 
the  Diige  was  sent  bjr  Mrs  Hemans  to  Sir  Walter,  tlien  Mr 
Scott,  and  by  him  to  the  Register— of  which  he  bfanseif 
wrote  that  year  the  historical  department  —  Yids  Lock- 
haifk  Lift  of  Scott,  vol.  iv.  p.  80. 
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But  darkly  cloeed  thy  dawn  of  fioue, 

That  dawn  whose  sunbeam  rose  so  &ir ; 
Vengeance  alone  may  breathe  thy  name. 

The  watchword  of  Despair  1 
Tet.  oh  I  if  gallant  spirit's  power 

Hath  e'er  ennobled  death  like  thine, 
Then  gloxy  mark'd  thy  parting  hour. 
Last  of  a  mighty  line  1 

O'er  thy  own  towers  the  sunshine  &lls, 

But  cannot  chase  their  silent  gloom ; 

Those  beams  that  gild  thy  native  walls 

Are  sleeping  on  thy  tomb  ! 
Spring  on  thy  mountains  laughs  the  while. 

Thy  green  woods  wave  in  vernal  air. 
But  the  loved  scenes  may  vainly  smile : 
Not  e'en  thy  dust  is  there. 

On  thy  blue  hills  no  bugle-sound 

Is  mingling  with  the  torrent's  roar ; 
Unmark'd,  the  wild  deer  sport  around : 

Thou  lead'st  the  chase  no  more  I 
Thy  gates  are  dosed,  thy  halls  are  stil]. 

Those  halls  where  peal'd  the  choral  strain ; 
They  hear  the  wind's  deep  munnuring  thrill. 
And  all  is  hush'd  again. 

No  banner  from  the  lonely  tower 

Shall  wave  its  blason'd  folds  on  high ; 
There  the  tall  grass  and  summer  flower 

Unmark'd  shall  spring  and  die. 
No  more  thy  bard  for  other  ear 

Shall  wake  the  haip  once  loved  by  thine — 
Hush'd  be  the  strain  thou  canst  not  hear. 
Last  of  a  mighty  line  ! 


THE  CBUSADEBS'  WABrSONG. 

CmETTAnra,  lead  on  !  our  hearts  beat  high — 

Lead  on  to  Salem's  towers  I 
Who  would  not  deem  it  bliss  to  die^ 

Slain  in  a  cause  Uke  ours  1 
The  brave  who  sleep  in  soil  of  thine. 
Die  not  entomb'd  but  shrined,  O  Palestino  ! 

Souls  of  the  slain  in  holy  war  I 

Look  from  your  sainted  rest 
Tell  us  ye  rose  in  Qloiy's  car. 

To  mingle  with  the  blest ; 
Tell  us  how  short  the  death-pang's  power, 
How  bright  the  joys  of  your  immortal  bower. 


Strike  the  loud  harp,  ye  minstrel  train  I 

Pour  forth  your  loftiest  lays ; 
Each  heart  shall  echo  to  the  etrain 

Breathed  in  the  warrior's  pnuse. 
Bid  every  string  triumphant  swell 
Th'  inspiring  sounds  that  heroes  love  so  wclL 

Salem  !  amidst  the  fiercest  hour. 

The  wildest  rage  of  fight, 
Thy  name  shall  lend  our  &lchions  power. 

And  nerve  our  hearts  with  might. 
Envied  be  those  for  thee  that  fall. 
Who  find  their  graves  beneath  thy  sacred  walL 

For  them  no  need  that  sculptured  tomb 

Should  chronicle  their  fiune. 
Or  pyramid  record  their  doom. 

Or  deathless  verse  their  name  ; 
It  is  enough  that  dust  of  thine 
Should  shroud  their  forms,  0  blessed  Palestine  ! 

Chieftains,  lead  on  1  our  hearts  beat  high 

For  combat's  glorious  hour  ; 
Soon  shall  the  red-cross  banner  fly 

On  Salem's  loftiest  tower  1 
We  bum  to  mingle  in  the  strife. 
Where  6u<  to  die  insures  eternal  lifa 


THE  DEATH  OF  CLANRONALD. 

[It  WM  In  thtt  battle  of  SherlfRnoor  that  young  Clanronald 
fell,  leading  on  Um  Highlonden  of  the  right  wing.  Hit 
death  difpirited  the  aenilonta,  who  began  to  waver.  But 
Qlengany,  chief  of  a  rival  branch  of  the  Clan  CoUa,  etarted 
ikom  the  ronki,  and,  waving  hie  bonnet  round  his  heed, 
cried  out,  **  To-d«y  fbr  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  moam- 
ing!  **  The  HlgUandere  received  a  new  imputae  from  his 
worde,  and,  cfaoxging  with  redoubled  fmy,  bom  down  oO 
before  them.— See  the  QuarteH^  Bofiew  arUde  of  "  Col- 
loden  P^wre.'Q 

Ob,  ne'er  be  Clanronald  the  valiant  foi^t  I 
Still  fearless  and  first  in  the  combat,  he  fell ; 
But  we  paused  not  one  tear4rop  to  shed  o'er  ihe 

spot, 
Wespared  not  one  moment  to  murmiur  "FarewelL" 
We  heard  but  the  battle-word  given  by  the  chief, 
"  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief !  ** 

And  wildly,  Clanronald  !  we  echo'd  the  vow. 
With  the  tear  on  our  cheek,  and  the  sword  in  oiir 

hand ; 
Toungson  of  the  brave  1  we  may  weep  for  thee  now. 
For  well  has  thy  death  been  avenged  by  thy  band. 
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When  tliey  join'd  in  wild  chorus  tiie  cry  of  the 

chief, 
"  To^y  for  lerengOj  and  to-morrow  for  grief  I  ** 

Thy  dirge  in  that  hour  waa  the  bugle's  wild  call. 
The  dash  of  the  claymore,  the  ahout  of  the  brave; 
Bat  now  thy  own  bard  may  lament  for  thy  ftll, 
And  the  soft  voice  of  melody  sigh  o'er  thy  grave — 
While  Albyn  remembera  the  worda  of  the  chief, 
"  To^y  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief  1" 

Thou  art  fallen,  0  fearleaa  one !  flower  of  thy  race  I 
Deacendant  of  heroes  1  thy  glory  is  set : 
But  thy  kindred,  the  sons  of  the  battle  and  chase, 
Have  proved  that  thy  spirit  is  bright  in  them  yet  I 
Nor  vainly  have  echo'd  the  words  of  the  chief, 
"  To^y  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief  I  * 


TO  THE  EYE. 

Thbovs  of  expression !  whence  the  spirit's  ray 
Pours  forth  so  oft  the  light  of  mental  day. 
Where  fimoy's  fire,  affection's  mental  beam, 
Thought,  genius,  passion,  reign  in  turn  supreme. 
And  many  a  feeling,  words  can  ne'er  impart, 
Finds  its  own  language  to  pervade  the  heart : 
Thy  power,  bright  orb  I  what  bosom  hath  not  felt, 
To  thrill,  to  rouse,  to  fascinate,  to  melt  I 
And,  by  some  spell  of  undefined  control. 
With  magnet-influence  touch  the  secret  soul  1 

Li^t  of  the  features !  in  the  mom  of  youth 
Thy  glance  is  nature,  and  thy  language  truth ; 
And  ere  the  world,  with  all-corrupting  sway, 
Hath  taught  e'en  thn  to  flatter  and  betray, 
Th'  ingenuous  heart  forbids  thee  to  reveal, 
Or  speak  one  thought  that  interest  would  conceal 
While  yet  thou  seem'st  the  cloudless  mirror  given 
But  to  reflect  the  purity  of  heaven. 
Oh  1  then  how  lovely,  there  unveil'd,  to  trace 
Th'  unsullied  brightness  of  each  mental  grace  I 

When  Gtonius  lends  thee  all  his  living  light, 
Where  the  fixll  beams  of  intellect  unite ; 
When  love  illumes  thee  with  his  varying  ray. 
Where  trembling  Hope  and  tearfiil  Bapture  play; 
Or  Pity's  melting  doud  thy  beam  subdues, 
Tempering  its  lustre  with  a  veil  of  dews ; 
Still  does  thy  power,  whose  all-commanding  speU 
Can  pierce  the  mazes  of  the  soul  so  well. 
Bid  some  new  feeling  to  existence  start 
BVom  its  deep  slumbers  in  the  inmost  heart 


And  oh  I  when  thought,  in  ecstasy  Bubliiue, 
That  soars  triiunphant  o'er  the  bounds  of  time, 
Fires  thy  keen  glance  with  inspiration's  blasso. 
The  light  of  heaven,  the  hope  of  nobler  days, 
(As  glorious  dreams,  for  utterance  fiur  too  high. 
Flash  through  the  mist  of  dim  mortality ;) 
Who  doea  not  own,  that  through  thy  liglitwiTig. 

beama 
A  flame  unquenchable,  unearthly,  streams  1 
That  pure,  though  ci^tive  effluence  of  the  sky, 
The  vestal-ray,  the  spark  that  cannot  die  t 


THE  HERO'S  DEATH. 

Lira's  parting  beams  were  in  his  eye. 
Life's  closing  accents  on  his  tongue. 
When  round  him,  pealing  to  the  sky. 
The  shout  of  victory  rung  t 

Then,  ere  his  gallant  spirit  fled, 

A  smile  so  bright  illumed  his  fuce — 
Oh  1  never,  of  the  light  it  shed. 
Shall  memory  lose  a  trace ! 

Hia  waa  a  death  whose  rapture  high 

Transcended  all  that  life  could  yield ; 
Hia  warmest  prayer  waa  so  to  die, 
On  the  red  battle-field  1 

And  they  may  feel,  who  loved  him  most, 

A  pride  BO  holy  and  so  pure : 
Fate  hath  no  power  o'er  those  who  boast 
A  treasure  thus  secure  1 


STANZAS 


Olf 


THE  DEATH  OP  THE  PRINCESS  CHABLOTTEL 

C"  H^Im  I  noa  oomporiou  Mm  bMoivt  d»  toot  ee  qn'on 
peat  imaginflr  da  plus  glorlam. .. .  Le  pui4  et  le  prdnnt  Doiia 
gBnuiUmrient  Vvnab, . . .  Tdto  iMX  I'agrteUe  hiitoira  qat 
noui  faUtxDM ;  et  poor  adMrer  oti  noblei  proJeU,  fl  n'y  avirit 
que  la  dnrde  dt  n  Tto ;  dont  bom  no  crojiont  pM  dtfoir 
Mn  en  peiiio,  car  qui  oftt  pa  MukiDtnt  pwMr,  quo  ko 
annte  enaent  dQ  manqocr  4  oaa  Jwineaw  qol  mnbloit  il 
t1t6  ?  ••— BoaausT.] 

L 

Marked  ye  the  mingh'ng  of  the  city's  throng, 
Each  mien,  each  glance,  with  expectation  brightl 
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rro|Nirc  the  pageant  aud  ilio  choral  song, 
The  pooling  chimes,  the  blaze  of  festal  light ! 
And  hark !  what  rumour's  gathering  sound  is  nigh .' 
Is  it  the  voice  of  joy,  that  murmur  deep? 
Away  !  be  hush'd,  ye  sounds  of  revelry  I 
Bock  to  your  homes,  ye  multitudes,  to  weep  ! 
Weep  !  for  the  storm  hath  o'er  us  darkly  pass'd, 
And  England's  royal  flower  is  broken  by  the  blast! 

n. 

Was  it  a  dream  1  so  sudden  and  so  dread 
That  awful  fiat  o'er  our  senses  came  ! 
So  loved,  so  blest,  is  that  young  spirit  fled. 
Whose  early  grandeur  promised  years  of  fiune  1 
Oh  !  when  hath  life  possess'd,  or  death  destroy'd 
More  lovely  hopes,  more  cloudlessly  that  smiled? 
When  hath  the  spoiler  left  so  dark  a  void  1 
For  all  is  lost — ^the  mother  and  her  child  I 
Our  moniing-star  hath  vanish'd,  and  the  tomb 
Throws  its  deep  lengthen'd  shade  o'er  distant 
years  to  come. 

Angel  of  Death  I  did  no  presaging  sign 
Announce  thy  coming,  and  thy  way  prepare? 
No  warning  voice,  no  harbinger  was  thine. 
Danger  and  fear  seem'd  past — ^but  thou  wert  there ! 
Prophetic  sounds  along  the  earthquake's  path 
Foretell  the  hour  of  nature's  awful  throes; 
And  the  volcano,  ere  it  burst  in  wrath. 
Sends  forth  some  herald  from  its  dread  repose : 
But  thoUf  dark  Spirit !  swift  and  unforeseen, 
Cam'st  like  the  lightning's  flash,  when  heaven  is 
all  serene. 

IV. 

And  she  is  gone  ! — the  royal  and  the  yoimg, 
In  soul  commanding,  and  in  heart  benign  ! 
Who,  from  a  race  of  kings  and  heroes  sprung, 
Glow'd  with  a  spirit  lofty  as  her  line. 
Now  may  the  voice  she  loved  on  earth  so  well 
Breathe  forth  her  name  unheeded  and  in  vain ; 
Nor  can  those  eyes  on  which  her  own  would  dwell 
Wake  from  that  breast  one  sympathy  again : 
The  ardent  heart,  the  towering  mind  are  fled. 
Yet  shall  undying  love  still  linger  with  the  dead. 

V. 

Oh,  many  a  bright  existence  we  have  seen 
Quench'd  in  the  glow  and  fulness  of  its  prime ; 
And  many  a  cherish'd  flower,  ere  now,  hath  been 
Cropt  ere  its  leaves  were  breathed  upon  by  time. 
We  have  lost  heroes  in  their  noon  of  pride. 
Whose  fields  of  triumph  gave  them  but  a  bier ; 


And  we  have  wept  when  soaring  geniua  died, 
Check'd  in  the  glory  of  his  mid  career ! 
But  here  our  hopes  were  centred — aU  is  o'er : 
All  thought  in  this  absorb'd, — she  was — and  is  no 
morel 

VL 

We  watch'd  her  childhood  from  its  earliest  hour. 
From  evexy  word  and  look  blest  omens  caught ; 
While  that  young  mind  developed  all  its  power. 
And  rose  to  energies  of  loftiest  thought 
On  her  was  fix'd  the  patriot's  ardent  eye — 
One  hope  still  bloom'd,  one  vista  still  was  fiur ; 
And  when  the  tempest  swept  the  troubled  sky. 
She  was  our  dayspring — all  was  cloudless  there; 
And  oh  1  how  lovely  broke  on  England's  gaze, 
£*en  through  the  mist  and  storm,  the  light  of 
distant  days. 

vn. 

Now  hath  one  moment  darken'd  future  years, 
And  changed  the  track  of  ages  yet  to  be ! — 
Tet,  mortal  I  midst  the  bitterness  of  tears, 
Kneel,  and  adore  th'  inscrutable  decree  1 
Oh  !  while  the  clear  perspective  smiled  in  light. 
Wisdom  should  then  have  temper'd  hope's  excess; 
And,  lost  One  I  when  we  saw  thy  lot  so  bright, 
We  might  have  trembled  at  its  loveliness. 
Joy  is  no  earthly  flower — nor  framed  to  bear, 
In  its  exotic  bloom,  life's  cold,  ungenial  air. 

viu. 

All  smiled  around  thee :  Touth,  and  Love,  and 

Praise, 
Hearts  all  devotion  and  all  truth  were  thine  ! 
On  thee  was  riveted  a  nation's  gaze. 
As  on  some  radiant  and  unsullied  shrine. 
Heiress  of  empires  I  thou  art  pass'd  away 
Like  some  fair  vision,  that  arose  to  throw 
O'er  one  brief  hour  of  life  a  fleeting  ray. 
Then  leave  the  rest  to  solitude  and  woe ! 
Oh  I  who  shall  dare  to  woo  such  dreams  again  ! 
Who  hath  not  wept  to  know  that  tears  for  thee 

were  vain? 

Tet  there  is  one  who  loved  thee — and  whose  soul 
With  mild  aiFectionB  nature  form'd  to  melt ; 
His  mind  hath  bow*d  beneath  the  stem  control 
Of  many  a  grief— but  this  shall  be  unfelt  1 
Tears  have  gone  by— and  given  his  honour'd  heed 
A  diadem  of  snow ;  his  eye  is  dim ; 
Around  him  Heaven  a  solemn  cloud  hath  spread — 
The  past,  the  future,  are  a  dream  to  him  ! 
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Yet>  in  the  darkneBS  of  his  fiute,  alone^ 
He  dwells  on  earth,  while  thou  in  life's  full  pride 
art  gone ! 


The  Cha8tener*B  hand  is  on  us — ^we  may  weep, 
But  not  repine — for  many  a  storm  hath  pass'd. 
And,  pillow'd  on  her  own  majestic  deep. 
Hath  England  slept,  nnshaken  by  the  blast ! 
And  War  hath  raged  o'er  many  a  distant  plain. 
Trampling  the  vine  and  oHto  in  his  path ; 
While  she,  that  regal  daughter  of  the  main, 
Smiled  in  serene  defiance  of  his  wrath  t 
As  some  proud  summit,  mingling  with  the  sky. 
Hears  calmly  fiir  below  the  thunders  roll  and  die. 

XL 

Her  Toioe  hath  been  th'  awakener — and  her  name 
The  gathering-word  of  nations.    In  her  might, 
And  all  the  awful  beauty  of  her  fiune, 
Apart  she  dwelt,  in  solitary  light 
High  on  her  clifEb,  alone  and  firm  she  stood, 
Rxing  the  torch  upon  her  beacon-tower — 
That  torch  whose  flame,  fiir  streaming  o'er  the  flood. 
Hath  guided  Europe  through  her  darkest  hour. 
Away,  Tain  dreams  of  gloxy  ! — ^in  the  dust 
Be  humbled.  Ocean-queen  I  and  own  thy  sentence 
just  I 

zn. 

Hark !  'twas  the  death-bell's  note !  which,  ftill 

and  deep, 
Unmix'd  with  anght  of  less  nugeetic  tone. 
While  all  the  murmurs  of  existence  sleep, 
Swell'd  on  the  stillness  of  the  air  alone  ! 
SUent  the  throngs  that  fill  the  darken'd  street, 
SUent  the  slumbering  Thames^  the  lonely  mart ; 
And  aU  is  still,  where  countless  thousands  meet. 
Save  the  full  throbbing  of  the  awestruck  heart ! 

>  "InwhfanlMtoothiiteRaeeproiid, 
WaUdog  in  hmUh  and  ghdnca ; 
Begirt  with  hit  comt—uid  hi  all  the  crowd 
Not  a  iln^  loolc  of  ndnea. 
•  •  • 

"  Th«  tfano  iinos  ho  walk'd  in  giaty  thu. 
To  tbi  grairo  tm  I  nw  hfan  carriod. 
Was  an  ago  of  tho  mightiett  change  to  ti«, 
But  to  him  a  night  nntaried. 


i*  X  daughter  beloved-^*  qi 

And  a  ■on'k  sole  diOd  had  periih'd; 
And  ad  wai  each  heart,  mire  the  only  one 
By  which  thqr  wen  fondest  cheriahU" 

— •*  The  Contrast,"  written  under  Windsor  Tenaoe,  17th  Feb. 
1890,  by  Iloimoe  Smitii,  Esq. 


All  deeply,  strangely,  fearfully  serene. 
As  in  each  ravoged  home  th*  avenging  one  ha  1 
been. 

xm. 

The  sun  goes  down  in  beauty— his  fiirewell. 
Unlike  the  world  he  leaves^  is  calmly  bright ; 
And  his  last  mellow'd  rays  around  us  dwell. 
Lingering,  as  if  on  scenes  of  young  delight 
They  smile  and  &de — ^but,  when  the  day  is  o'er. 
What  slow    procession    moves  with  measured 

tread  l~ 
Lo !  those  who  weep,  with  her  who  weeps  no  more, 
A  solenm  train — ^the  mourners  and  the  dead  1 
While,  throned  on  high,  the  moon's  untroubled  ray 
Looks  down,  as  earthly  hopes  are  passing  thusaway. 

XIV. 

But  other  light  is  in  that  holy  pile, 
Where,  in  the  house  of  silenoe,  kings  repose ; 
There,  through  the  dim  arcade  and  pillar'd  aisle. 
The  funenl  torch  its  deep-red  radiance  throws. 
There  pall,  and  canopy,  and  sacred  strain. 
And  all  around  the  stamp  of  woe  may  bear; 
But  Grief,  to  whose  full  heart  those  forms  are  vain, 
Grief  unexpress'd,  unsoothed  by  them — is  there. 
No  darker  hour  hath  Fate  for  him  who  mourns, 
Than  when  the  all  he  loved,  as  dust,  to  dust 
returns. 

XV. 

We  mourn— but  not  ihy  &te,  departed  One  ! 
We  pity — but  the  living,  not  the  dead ; 
A  doud  hangs  o'er  us' — "  the  bright  day  is  done,' 
And  with  a  fiEither's  hopes,  a  nation's  fled. 
And  he,  the  chosen  of  thy  youthful  breast, 
Whose  soul  with  thinehad  mingled  every  thought— 
He,  with  thine  early  fond  afiections  blest. 
Lord  of  a  mind  with  all  things  lovely  fraught  i 
What  but  a  desert  to  his  eye,  that  earth. 
Which  but  retains  of  thee  the  memory  of  thy 
worth? 

XVI. 

Oh  I  there  are  griefii  for  nature  too  intense, 
Whose  first  rude  shock  but  stupifies  the  soul ; 
Nor  hath  the  fragile  and  o'erlabour'd  sense 
Strength  e'en  to  fed  at  once  their  dread  control 
But  when  'tis  pest,  that  still  and  speechless  hour 
Of  the  seal'd  bosom  and  the  tearless  eye. 
Then  the  roused  mind  awakes,  with  tenfold  power 
To  grasp  the  fhlness  of  its  agony ! 

^  •*  The  bright  day  Is  done. 

And  we  ars  for  the  darlL^—SHAKapKABB. 
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lis  death-like  toipor  vaniBh'd — and  its  doom. 
To  cast  its  own  dark  hues  o*er  life  and  nature's 
bloom. 

xvn. 

And  sach  hii  lot  whom  thou  hast  loved  and  left. 
Spirit  I  thus  early  to  thy  home  recall'd  1 
So  sinks  the  heart,  of  hope  and  thee  bereft, 
A  warrior^s  heart,  which  danger  ne'er  appali'd. 
Tears  may  pass  on — and,  as  they  roll  along. 
Mellow  those  pangs  which  now  his  bosom  rend ; 
And  he  once  more,  with  life's  unheeding  throng, 
May,  though  alone  in  soul,  in  seeming  blend ; 
Tet  stiU,  the  guardian-angel  of  his  mind 
Shall  thy  loved  image  dwell,  in  Memoxy's  temple 
shrined. 

xvnL 

Tet  must  the  days  be  long  ere  time  shall  steal 
Aught  flrom  his  grief  whose  spirit  dwells  with  thee : 
Once  deeply  bruised,  the  heart  at  length  may  heal. 
But  all  it  was — oh  I  never  more  shall  be. 
The  flower,  the  leaf,  o'erwhelm'd  by  winter  snow. 
Shall  spring  again,  when  beams  andshowers  return, 
The  faded  cheek  again  with  health  may  glow. 
And  the  dim  eye  with  life's  warm  radiance  bum  ; 
But  the  pure  fireshness  of  the  mind's  young  bloom, 
Once  lost,  revives  alone  in  worlds  beyond  the  tomb. 

xiz. 

But  thou  !  thine  hour  of  agony  is  o'er. 
And  thy  brief  race  in  brilliance  hath  been  run ; 
While  IViith,  that  bids  fond  nature  grieve  no  more, 
TeUs  that  thy  crown — though  noton  earth — ^is  won. 
Thou,  of  the  world  so  early  left,  hast  known 
Nought  but  the  bloom  and  sunshine — and  for  thee. 
Child  of  propitious  stars !  for  thee  alone. 
The  course  of  love  ran  smooth^  and  brightly  tree. 
Not  long  such  bliss  to  mortal  could  be  given : 
Itisenough  for  earth  tocatchoneglimpse  of  heaven. 

zx. 

What  though,  ere  yet  the  noonday  of  thy  &me 
Rose  in  its  glory  on  thine  England's  eye. 
The  grave's  deep  shadows  o'er  thy  prospect  camel 
Ours  is  that  loss — and  thou  wert  blest  to  die  ! 
Thou  mightst  have  lived  to  dark  and  evU  years. 
To  mourn  thy  people  changed,  thy  skies  o'ercast; 
But  thy  spring  mom  was  all  xmdimm'd  by  tears. 
And  thou  wert  loved  and  cherish'd  to  the  last  1 

^  *'  Tli«  ooune  of  true  love  nerer  did  ran  nnooth.** 

SUAKBPKARB. 


And  thy  young  name,  ne'er  breathed  in  ruder  tone. 
Thus  dying,  thou  hast  left  to  love  and  grief  alone. 

XXI. 

Daughter  of  Kings !  from  that  high  sphere  look 

down 
Where  still,  in  hope,  aflbction's  thoughts  may  rise ; 
Where  dimly  shines  to  thee  that  mortal  crown 
Which  earth  display'd  to  claim  thee  from  the  skies. 
Look  down !  and  if  thy  spirit  yet  retain 
Memory  of  aught  that  once  was  fondly  dear. 
Soothe,  though  unseen,  the  hearts  that  mourn  in 

vain, 
And  in  their  hours  of  loneliness — be  near ! 
Blest  was  thy  lot  e'en  here — and  one  fiunt  sigh. 
Oh  1  tell   those  hearts,  hath  made  that  blest 

etemityl* 


*  ThflM  BtanzM  iren  dmted,  Brownwhylfk,  S3d  Dee.  1817, 
and  flnt  appeezed  in  BladMood*»  Magaxintt  toL  ifl.  Aprfl 
1818. 

BXTRACT  PROM  qUARTXaLT  RSTISW. 

"  The  next  Toltiine  in  order  eonetoto  prindpally  of  tnm- 
lationa.  It  will  gite  our  reeden  lome  idea  of  Mn  HemaBa' 
acquidntanca  with  bookf ,  to  enumoate  the  anthon  from 
whom  iba  has  ohoaen  her  sabJeetB  ; — tb^  are  Camoens, 
Metaataiio,  FUlo^a,  Paitorini,  Lope  de  Vega,  Fkmndioo 
Ifannel,  Delia  Cam,  Comelio  BentivogUo.  Qnevedo,  Joan 
de  Tuiii,  Torquato  and  Bernardo  Tkho,  Petrarea,  Pietro 
Bembo,  Lorensinl,  Oeaner,  Chaullea,  Gardfauo  de  Vc 
namee  embracing  almoet  eyery  language  in  wiileh  the : 
hai  foond  a  tongue  in  Europe.  Many  of  these  tzanslatioDs 
are  yery  pretty,  but  it  would  be  lea  interesting  to  select  any 
of  them  for  citation,  as  our  readers  might  not  be  poMSBMii  of 
or  acquainted  with  theoriginals.  We  wQI  pan  on,  therefore, 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  vohime,  wliich  contains  modi  that 
'  is  yery  pleasing  and  beaatlftiL  Tha  poem  which  we  era 
about  to  transcribe  is  on  a  sulidect  often  treated— and  no 
wonder ;  it  would  be  hard  to  find  another  which  embnees 
so  many  of  the  elements  of  poetic  feeling ;  so  soothing  a 
mixture  of  pleasing  melancholy  and  pensive  hope ;  such  an 
asiembhige  of  the  ideas  of  tender  beauty,  of  artless  playful- 
ness, of  spotless  purity,  of  transient  yet  imperishable  brig^ 
nesB,  of  affections  wounded,  but  not  in  bittemeei,  of  sorrows 
gently  subdued,  of  etffnal  and  undoubted  happiness.  We 
know  so  little  of  the  heart  of  man,  that  wlwn  we  stand  by 
the  grave  of  him  whom  we  deem  most  ezceJlent,  the  thou^t 
of  death  win  be  mingled  with  some  awe  and  uncertainty ; 
but  the  gradous  promises  of  scripturs  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  blenednesB  of  departed  inflmts ;  and  when  we  think 
what  they  now  era  and  what  they  might  have  bem,  what 
they  now  ei^oy  and  wliat  they  mig^t  have  saflhred,  wtiat 
they  liave  now  gained  and  what  they  might  iiaye  lost,  we 
may,  indeed,  yearn  to  follow  them ;  hot  we  must  be  seUbh 
indeed  to  wbh  them  again  '  constrained '  to  dwaU  in  tiwse 
tenements  of  pain  and  sorrow.  Hie  *  Dirge  of  a  Clilld,' 
which  follows,  emiiodies  these  thoni^ts  and  fadings,  but  in 
mors  Iwautifal  order  and  language  r^ — 

*'No  blllcr  t«n  Ibr  tlae  be  ibed/  •«?. -Tld*  PH«  8S. 
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WALLACE'S   INVOCATION   TO   BRUCE.* 


•« 


Grwt  patriot  hMO  I  fll-reqiiited  ebitf  I 


Thb  mom  rose  bri^t  on  scenes  renowned. 
Wild  Caledonia's  classic  ground. 
Where  the  bold  sons  of  other  days 
Won  their  high  £Eune  in  Ossian's  lays^ 
And  fell— but  not  till  Canon's  tide 
With  Roman  blood  was  darkly  dyed. 
The  mom  rose  bright — and  heard  the  cry 
Sent  by  exulting  hosts  on  ^%>*j 
And  saw  the  whiteKaross  banner  float 
(While  rung  each  clansman's  gathering-note) 
O'er  the  dark  plumes  and  serried  speara 
Of  Scotland's  daring  mountaineers; 


1  AduutUtmeHt  &y  the  Author^**  XiuXLy  of  Edinlmsli, 
and  membtr  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  irith  a  Tiaw 
to  glv«  popularity  to  tha  project  of  VBaiing  a  suitable  national 
monnment  to  the  mcmoiy  of  Wallace,  lately  ofiined  priaaa 
for  the  three  best  poems  on  the  subject  of  that  iUostrious 
patriot  inviting  Bmoe  to  the  Scottish  throne.  The  follow- 
ing poem  obtained  the  first  of  these  prises.  It  would  have 
appeared  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  is  now  oflered  to  the 
publie,  under  the  direction  of  its  proper  editor,  the  giver  of 
the  prise ;  bat  his  privilege  has,  with  pride  as  well  as  plea- 
■ire,  been  yielded  to  a  lady  of  the  author's  own  country, 
who  solicited  permission  to  avaU  herself  of  this  opportunity 
of  honouring  and  ftirther  remunerating  the  genius  of  the 
poet ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  her  admiiation  of 
the  theme  in  which  she  has  triumphed. 

'*  It  is  a  noble  fiaature  in  tlie  character  of  a  generous  and 
enlightened  people,  that,  in  England,  the  memory  of  the 
patriots  and  martyrs  of  Scotiand  has  long  exdted  an  interest 
not  exceeded  in  strength  by  that  which  prevails  in  the  coun- 
try which  boasts  tbeta*  birth,  their  deeds,  and  thefar sufferings." 

[*'  Mrs  Hemans  was  recommended  bya  zealous  friend  in 
Edinburgh  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  competitor,  which  she  accord- 
ingly did,  though  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  san- 
guine  of  aaccess ;  so  that  the  news  of  the  prise  having  been 
decreed  to  her  was  no  less  unexpected  than  gratifying.  The 
number  of  candidates,  for  this  distinction,  was  so  over- 
whehningastocause  not  a  little  embarrassment  to  the  Judges 
appointed  to  decide  on  theta'  merits.  A  letter,  written  at  this 
thne,  describes  them  as  being  reduced  to  absolute  deqiair  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  task  which  awaited  than,  having  to 
read  orer  amass  of  poetry  that  would  require  a  month  at  least 
to  wade  through.  Some  of  the  contributions  were  fh>m  the 
strangest  aqiiiants  imaginable ;  and  one  of  them  is  mentioned 
as  being  as  long  as  Paradite  Lott  At  length,  however,  the 
Herculean  labour  was  accomplished ;  and  the  honour  awarded 
to  Mrs  Hemans,  on  this  occasion,  seemed  an  earnest  of  the 
warm  kindness  and  encouragement  she  was  ever  afterwards 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  pubUc"— ifano<r, 
p.SI-2. 

Althougji  two-thirds  of  the  compositions  sent  to  the  arblten, 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  are  understood  to  have  beoi  mere 
trash,  yet  several  afterwards  came  to  light,  through  the  prees. 


As,  an  elate  with  hope,  th^  stood. 
To  buy  their  freedom  with  their  blood. 

The  sunset  shone — ^to  guide  the  flying^ 
And  beam  a  fiurewell  to  the  dying  1 
The  summer  moon,  on  Falkirk's  field, 
Streams  upon  eyes  in  slumber  seal'd ; 
Deep  slumber — ^not  to  peas  away 
When  breaks  another  morning's  ray. 
Nor  Taniah  when  the  trumpet's  voioe 
Bids  ardent  hearts  again  rejoice : 
What  sunbeam's  glow,  what  clarion's  breath. 
May  chase  the  still  cold  sleep  of  death  ? 

of  very  eondderable  ezodlence.  We  would  eqpedaQy  men- 
tk>n  •*  Wallace  and  Bruce,  a  Ylsion,"  published  in  CondabWi 
Magazlm  for  Dec  1819 :  and  **  WaUaoe,"  by  James  Hogg, 
subsequently  indnded  in  the  fourth  vokune  of  his  Collected 
Works— Edhi.  1822,  p.  143-10a 

*'  The  Vision  "  is  thus  prefisced :— **  Though  for  from  enter- 
ing into  a  hopeless  competition  with  Mrs  Hemans,  I  think 
the  ftr-fomed  interview  of  our  patriot  heroes  ought  not  to 
be  left  entirely  to  English  celebration.  Mrs  Hemans  has 
adorned  the  subject  with  the  finest  strains  of  pure  poetry. 
Receive  here,  as  a  humble  contrast,  a  sfanple  sfarain  of  genuine 
Scottish  feeling,  flowing  fhmi  a  mind  that  owns  no  other  muse 
but  the  amor  patrke,  and  seeks  no  other  praise  but  what 
is  due  to  heartfelt  interest  in  the  gkny  of  our  andent  king- 
dom, and  no  higher  name  than  that  of '  a  Idndly  Soot*  ** 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  equaUy  gallant  hi  hi»  hmdations, 
and  forgets  his  discomfiture  in  generous  acknowledgement  of 
the  merits  of  his  rival  "  This  poem,"  (Wallace,)  says  he, 
**  was  hurriedly  and  reluctantly  written,  in  compliance  with 
the  solidtationa  of  a  friend  who  would  not  be  gainseyed,  to 
compete  for  a  prise  offersd  by  a  gentleman  for  the  best  poem 
on  thesubject.  The  prise  was  finally  awarded  to  Mrs  FeUda 
Hemans ;  and,  as  for  as  the  merits  of  mine  went,  very  justly, 
hers  being  greatly  superior  both  in  etogance  of  thougfit  and 
compositfon.  Had  I  been  constltnted  the  judge  nqrself,  I 
would  have  given  hers  the  prefisrenoe  by  many  degrees ;  and 
I  estimated  it  the  more  highly  as  coming  from  one  of  the 
people  that  were  the  hero's  foes,  oppressors,  and  destroyers. 
I  think  my  heart  never  warmed  so  much  to  an  author  fbr  any 
poem  that  ever  was  written." 

Acceptable  praise  this  must  have  been,  coming  fhnn  such 
a  man  as  the  Author  of  *'  The  Queen's  Wake*'-^*  produc- 
tion entitled  to  a  pennanent  place  in  BriUah  poetry,  indepen- 
dently of  the  extraordinary  dreumstanoes  under  which  it  was 
composed.  Whatever  may  be  its  blemishes,  taken  as  a  whole, 
«« Kihneny,"  **  Glenavin,"  **  Eari  Wetter,"  **  The  Abbot 
Maddnnon,"  and  '*  The  Witch  of  Fifo  "—more  eqiedally  the 
first  and  the  last  possess  peculiar  merits,  and  of  ahigh  kind ; 
and  are,  I  doubt  not,  destined  to  remain  for  ever  embalmed 
in  the  memories  of  all  trae  lovers  of  Imaginative  vase.  Poor 
Hogg  was  the  veiy  revene  of  Antsraa— he  was  always  io 
power  except  when  he  touched  the  earth.] 
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Sliroaded  in  Scotland  s  blood-stain'd  plaid. 
Low  are  her  xnountain-warriorB  laid ; 
They  fell,  on  that  proud  soil  whose  mould 
Was  blent  with  heroes'  dust  of  old. 
And,  guarded  by  the  free  and  brave^ 
Fielded  the  Roman — ^but  a  grave  ! 
Nobly  they  fell ;  yet  with  them  died 
The  warrior's  hope,  the  leader's  pride. 
Vainly  they  fell — ^that  martyr  host — 
All,  save  the  land's  high  soul,  is  lost 
Blest  are  the  shun  \  they  calmly  sleep, 
Nor  hear  their  bleeding  country  weep  ! 
The  shouts  of  England's  triumph  telling 
Reach  not  their  dark  and  silent  dwelling ; 
And  those  surviving  to  bequeath 
Their  sons  the  choice  of  chains  or  death. 
May  give  the  slumberer's  lowly  bier 
An  envying  glance — but  not  a  tear. 

But  thou,  the  fearless  and  the  free, 
Devoted  Knight  of  EllexBlie  ! 
No  vassal-spirity  form'd  to  bow 
When     storms     are     gathering,     clouds    thy 

brow; 
No  shade  of  fear  or  weak  despair 
Blends  with  indignant  sorrow  there  ! 
The  ray  which  streams  on  yon  red  field, 
O'er  Scotland's  cloven  helm  and  shield. 
Glitters  not  there  alone,  to  shed 
Its  cloudless  beauty  o'er  the  dead ; 
But  where  smooth  Carron's  rippling  wave 
Flows  near  that  deathbed  of  the  brave, 
Illuming  all  the  midnight  scene. 
Sleeps  brightly  on  thy  lofty  mien. 
But  other  beams,  O  Patriot  I  shine 
In  each  commanding  glance  of  thine. 
And  other  light  hath  fiU'd  thine  eye 
With  inspiration's  mi^esty. 
Caught  from  th'  immortal  flame  divine 
Which  makes  thine  inmost  heart  a  shrine  f 
Thy  voice  a  prophet's  tone  hath  won. 
The  grandeur  Freedom  lends  her  son ; 
Thy  bearing  a  resistless  power. 
The  ruling  genius  of  Uie  hour  I 
And  he,  yon  Chief,  with  mien  of  pride. 
Whom  Carron's  waves  from  thee  divide. 
Whose  haughty  gesture  tain  would  seek 
To  veil  the  thoughts  that  blanch  his  check. 
Feels  his  reluctant  mind  controU'd 
By  thine  of  more  heroic  mould : 
Though  struggling  all  in  vain  to  war 
With  that  high  soul's  ascendant  star. 
He,  with  a  conqueror's  scornful  eye. 
Would  mock  the  name  of  Liberty. 


Heard  ye  the  Patriot's  awful  voice  T — 
"  Proud  Victor  1  in  thy  fiune  rcgoioe  1 
Hast  thou  not  seen  thy  brethren  slain, 
The  harvest  of  the  battle-plain. 
And  bathed  thy  sword  in  blood,  whose  spot 
Eternity  shall  cancel  noti 
Rejoice  ! — with  sounds  of  wild  lament 
O'er  her  dark  heaths  and  mountains  sent, 
¥^th  dying  moan  and  dirge's  wail. 
Thy  ravaged  country  bids  thee  hail  I 
Rejoioe  ! — while  yet  exulting  cries 
From  England's  conquering  host  arise. 
And  strains  of  choral  triumph  tell 
Her  Royal  Skve  hath  fought  too  well ! 
Oh,  dark  the  clouds  of  woe  that  rest 
Brooding  o'er  Scotland's  mountain-crest ! 
Her  shield  is  deft,  her  banner  torn, 
O'er  martyred  chiefe  her  daughters  mourn. 
And  not  a  breeze  but  wafts  the  sound 
Of  wailing  through  the  land  around. 
Tet  deem  not  thou,  till  life  depart, 
High  hope  shall  leave  the  patriot's  heart ; 
Or  courage  to  the  storm  inured. 
Or  stem  resolve  by  woes  matured, 
Oppose,  to  Elite's  severest  hour. 
Less  than  unconquerable  power  I 
No  !  though  the  orbs  of  heaven  expire. 
Thine,  Freedom  I  is  a  quenchless  fire ; 
And  woe  to  him  whose  might  would  dare 
The  energies  of  thy  despair  ! 
No  1 — ^when  thy  chain,  0  Bruce  !  is  cast 
O'er  thy  land's  charter'd  mountain-blast. 
Then  in  my  yielding  soul  shall  die 
The  glorious  £uth  of  Liberty  ! " 

"  Wild  hopes  !     o'er  dreamer's  mind   that 
riser 
With  haughty  laugh  the  Conqueror  cries, 
(Tet  his  dark  cheek  is  flush'd  with  shame. 
And  his  eye  fill'd  with  troubled  flame ;) 
"  Vain,  brief  illusions  1  doom'd  to  fly 
England's  red  path  of  victory  I 
Is  not  her  sword  unmatch'd  in  might  t 
Her  course  a  torrent  in  the  fight  t 
The  terror  of  her  name  gone  forth 
Wide  o'er  the  regions  of  the  north) 
Far  hence,  midst  other  heaths  and  snows, 
Must  freedom's  footstep  now  repose. 
And  thou — in  lofty  dreams  elate. 
Enthusiast  t  strive  no  more  with  Fate  I 
Tis  vain — ^the  land  is  lost  and  won : 
Sheathed  be  the  sword — ^its  task  is  done. 
Where  are  the  chie&  that  stood  with  tbeo 
first  in  the  battles  of  the  freel 
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See,  on  the  barren  coast,  the  lonely  isle, 
Mark*d  with  no  step,  nncheer^d  by  human  smile. 
Heart-sick  and  fiunt  the  ship-wreck'd  wanderer 

stand, 
Baise  the  dim  eye,  and  lift  the  sappliant  hand  ! 
Explore  with  fruitless  gaze  the  billowy  main. 
And  weep — and  pray — and  linger — ^but  in  rain  1 

Thence,  roTing  wild  through  many  a  depth  of 
shade, 
Where  Toice  ne'er  echo'd,  footstep  never  stray  *d, 
He  fondly  seeks,  o'er  clifib  and  deserts  rude, 
Haunts  of  mankind  midst  reslms  of  solitude  ! 
And  pauses  oft,  and  sadly  hears  alone 
The  wood  s  deep  sigh,  the  suite's  distant  moan  ! 
All  else  is  hush'd  \  so  silent,  so  profound. 
As  if  some  viewless  power,  presiding  round, 
With  mystic  spell,  unbroken  by  a  breath. 
Had  spread  for  ages  the  repose  of  death  ! 
Ah !  sUll  the  wanderer,  by  the  boundless  deep. 
Lives  but  to  watch — and  watches  but  to  weep  ! 
He  sees  no  sail  in  faint  perspective  rise, 
His  the  dread  loneliness  of  sea  and  skies ! 
Far  from  his  cherish'd  friends,  his  native  shore, 
Banish'd  from  being — to  return  no  more ; 
There  must  he  die  I — ^within  that  circling  wave. 
That  lonely  isle — ^his  prison  and  his  grave  I 

Lo  t  through  the  waste,  the  wilderness  of  snows, 
With  fiiinting  step,  Siberia's  exile  goes  ! 
Homeless  and  sad,  o'er  many  a  polar  wild. 
Where  beam,  or  flower,  or  verdure  never  smiled ; 
Where  frost  and  silence  hold  their  despot-reign. 
And  bind  existence  in  eternal  chain  1 
Child  of  the  desert !  pilgrim  of  the  gloom  ! 
Dark  is  the  path  which  leads  thee  to  the  tomb  ! 
While  on  thy  fhded  cheek  the  arctic  air 
Congeals  the  bitter  teardrop  of  despair  I 
Tet  not  that  fiite  condemns  thy  closing  day 
In  that  stem  clime  to  shed  its  parting  ray; 
Not  that  fiur  nature's  loveliness  and  light 
No  more  shall  beam  enchantment  on  thy  sight ; 
Ah  1  not  for  this — ^far,  fiir  beyond  relief 
Deep  in  thy  bosom  dwells  the  hopeless  grief; 
But  that  no  friend  of  kindred  heart  is  there. 
Thy  woes  to  mitigate,  thy  toils  to  share ; 
That  no  mild  soother  fondly  shall  aasusge 
The  stormy  trials  of  thy  lingering  age ; 
No  smile  of  tenderness,  with  angel  power. 
Lull  the  dread  pangs  of  dissolution's  hour ; 
For  this  alone,  despair,  a  withering  guest, 
Sits  on  thy  brow,  and  cankers  in  thy  breast ! 
Tes  I  there,  e'en  there,  in  that  tremendous  clime« 
Where  desert  grandeur  frowns  in  pomp  sublime ; 


I  Where  winter  triumphs^  through  the  polar  nig^t^ 
In  all  his  wild  magnificence  of  might ; 
E'en  there,  affection's  halloVd  spell  might  pour 
The  lis^t  of  heaven  around  th'  inclement  shon ! 
And,  like  tiie  vales  with  gloom  and  sunshine 

graced. 
That  smOe,  by  circling  Fences  embraced. 
Teach  the  pure  heart  with  vital  fires  to  glow. 
E'en  'midst  the  woild  of  solitude  and  snow  I 
The  halcyon's  ohaim,  thus  dreaming  fictions  feign, 
With  mystic  power  could  tranquillise  the  main ; 
Bid  the  loud  wind,  the  mountain  billow  sleep. 
And  peace  and  silence  brood  upon  the  deep ! 

And  thus,  Affection,  can  thp  voice  compose 
The  stormy  tide  of  passions  and  of  woes ; 
Bid  every  throb  of  wild  emotion  cease, 
And  lull  misfortune  in  the  arms  of  peace  1 

Oh !  mark  yon  drooping  form,  of  aged  mien. 
Wan,  yet  resign'd,  and  hopeless^  yet  serene ! 
Long  ere  victorious  time  had  sought  to  chase 
The  bloom,  the  smile,  that  once  illumed  his  &ce^ 
That  fibded  eye  was  dimm'd  with  many  a  care^ 
Those  waving  locks  were  silver'd  by  despair  1 
Tet  filial  love  can  pour  the  sovereign  balm. 
Assuage  his  pangs,  his  wounded  spirit  calm  I 
He,  a  sad  emigrant  I  condemn'd  to  room 
In  life's  pale  autumn  flrom  his  roin'd  home, 
Has  borne  the  shock  of  Peril's  darkest  wave^ 
Where  joy — and  hope — and  fortune — found  a 

grave! 
'Twas  his  to  see  Destruction's  fiercest  bond 
Rush,  like  a  l^hon,  on  his  native  land. 
And  roll  triumphant  on  their  blasted  way. 
In  fire  and  blood,  the  deluge  of  dismay  I 
Unequal  combat  raged  on  many  a  plain. 
And  patriot-valour  waved  the  sword  in  vain  ! 
Ah  I  gallant  exile  I  nobly,  long,  he  bled. 
Long  braved  the  tempest  gathering  o'er  his  head  1 
Till  all  was  lost  I  and  horrer^s  darken'd  eye 
Roused  the  stem  spirit  of  despair  to  die ! 

Ah  I  gallant  exQe !  in  the  storm  that  roU'd 
Far  o'er  his  country,  rushing  uncontroll'd. 
The  flowers  that  graced  his  path  with  loveliest 

bloom, 
Tom  by  the  blasts  were  scattered  on  the  tomb  t 
When  carnage  bursty  exulting  in  the  strife. 
The  bosom  ties  that  bound  his  soul  to  life, 
Tet  one  was  spared !  and  she,  whose  filial  smile 
Can  soothe  lus  wanderings  and  his  tears  beguile^ 
E'en  then  could  temper,  with  divine  relief, 
The  wild  delirium  of  unbounded  grief; 
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And,  whisperixig  peace,  conceal  with  duteous  art 
Her  own  deep  sorrows  in  her  inmost  heart ! 
And  now,  though  time,  subduing  every  trace. 
Has  mellow'd  all,  he  never  can  enue; 
Oft  will  the  wanderer's  tears  in  silence  6ow, 
Still  sadly  fiuthfiil  to  remember'd  woe  ! 
Then  she,  who  feels  a  fiither^s  pang  alone, 
(Still  fondly  struggling  to  suppress  her  own,) 
With  anxious  tenderness  is  ever  nigh. 
To  chase  the  image  that  awakes  the  sigh  ! 
Her  angel-voice  his  fainting  soul  can  raise 
To  brighter  visions  of  celestial  days  I 
And  speak  of  realms,  where  Virtue's  wing  shall  soar 
On  eagle-plume — ^to  wonder  and  adore ; 
And  friends,  divided  here,  shall  meet  at  laAt> 
Unite  their  kindred  souls — and  smile  on  all  the 
past  I 

Tea !  we  may  hope  that  nature*s  deathless  ties, 
Renew'd,  refined,  shall  triumph  in  the  skies  1 
Heart«oothing  thought  I  whose  loved,  consoling 

powers 
With  seraph-dreams  can  gild  reflection's  hours, 
Oh  I  still  be  near,  and  brightening  through  the 

gloom, 
Beam  and  ascend  I  the  day-star  of  tho  tomb  ! 
And  smile  for  those,  in  sternest  ordeals  proved. 
Those  lonely  hearts,  bereft  of  all  they  loved. 

Lo  !  by  the  couch  where  pain  and  chill  disease 
In  every  vein  the  ebbing  life-blood  freeze ; 
Where  youth  is  taught,  by  stealing,  slow  decay. 
Life's  closing  lesson — in  its  dawning  day ; 
Where  beauty's  rose  is  withering  ere  its  prime, 
Unchanged  by  sorrow  and  unsoil'd  by  time ; 
There,  bending  still,  with  fix'd  and  sleepless  eye. 
There,  from  her  child,  the  mother  learns  to  die ; 
Explores,  with  fearful  gaze,  each  moumfUl  trace 
Of  lingering  sickness  in  the  fiided  fiatce ; 
Through  the  sad  night,  when  eveiy  hope  is  fled. 
Keeps  her  lone  vigil  by  tlie  sufferer's  bed; 
And  starts  each  mom,  as  deeper  marks  declare 
The  spoiler^s  hand— the  blight  of  death  is  there  ! 
He  comes  !  now  feebly  in  the  exhausted  frame, 
Slow,  languid,  quivering,  burns  the  vital  flame ; 
From  the  glazed  eye-ball  sheds  its  parting  ray — 
Dim,  transient  spark,  that  fluttering  Aides  away  ! 
Faint  beats  the  hovering  pulse,  the  trembling  heart ; 
Yet  fond  existence  lingers  ere  she  part ! 

'Tis  past  1  the  struggle  and  the  pang  are  o'er. 
And  life  shall  throb  with  agony  no  more ; 
While  o'er  the  wasted  form,  the  features  pale, 
Death's  awful  shadows  throw  their  silvery  veiL 


Departed  spirit !  on  this  earthly  sphere 

Though  poignant    suffering  mark'd   thy    short 

career, 
Still  could  maternal  love  beguile  thy  woea^ 
And  hush  thy  sighs — an  angel  of  repose  ! 

But  who  may  charm  her  sleepleBS  pang  to  rest^ 
Or  draw  the  thorn  that  rankles  in  her  breast  f 
And,  while  she  bends  in  silence  o'er  thy  bier. 
Assuage  the  grief,  too  heart-sick  for  a  tearl 
Visions  of  hope  in  loveliest  hues  airay'd. 
Fair  scenes  of  bliss  by  fimcy's  hand  portray'd  ! 
And  were  ye  doom'd  with  &lse,  illusive  smile, 
With  flattering  promise,  to  enchant  awhile  1 
And  are  ye  vanished,  never  to  return. 
Set  in  the  darkness  of  the  mouldering  urn  T 
Will  no  bright  hour  departed  joys  restore  1 
Shall  the  sad  parent  meet  her  child  no  morel 
Behold  no  more  the  soul-illumined  &ce^ 
The  expressive  smile,  the  animated  grace ! 
Must  the  fiEur  blossom,  withered  in  the  tomb. 
Revive  no  more  in  loveliness  and  bloom  f 
Descend,  blest  fiuth  t  dispel  the  hopeless  caxe^ 
And  chase  the  gathering  phantoms  of  despair ; 
Tell  that  the  flower,  transplanted  in  its  mom. 
Enjoys  bright  Eden,  freed  from  every  thorn ; 
Expands  to  milder  suns»  and  softer  dews, 
The  fuU  perfection  of  immortal  hues ; 
Tell,  that  when  mounting  to  her  native  fUdea, 
By  death  released,  the  parent  spirit  flies ; 
There  shall  the  child,  in  anguish  moum'd  sq  long. 
With  rapture  hail  her  midst  the  cherub  thxxxn& 
And  guide  her  pinion  on  exulting  flighty 
Through  glory's  boundless  realms,  and  worlds  of 
living  light 

Te  gentle  spirits  of  departed  friends ! 
If  e'er  on  earth  your  buoyant  wing  descends ; 
If,  with  benignant  caze,  ye  linger  near. 
To  guard  the  objects  in  existence  dear; 
If,  hovering  o'er,  ethereal  band  t  ye  view 
The  tender  sorrows,  to  yowr  memory  true ; 
Oh  !  in  the  musing  hour,  at  midnight  deep^ 
While  for  your  loss  affection  wakes  to  weep ; 
While  every  sound  in  hallow'd  stillness  lies, 
But  the  low  murmur  of  her  plaintive  sighs; 
Oh  I  then,  amidst  that  holy  calm  be  near, 
Breathe  your  light  whisper  softly  in  her  ear; 
With  secret  spells  her  wounded  mind  compose. 
And  chase  the  fidthful  tear— for  you  that  flows : 
Be  near—when  moonlight  spreads  the  chann  you 

loved 
O'er  scenes  where  once  your  earthljf  footstep 

roved. 
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Then,  while  she  wanders  o*er  the  sparkling  dew. 
Through  glens  and  wood-paths,  once  endear'd 

by  you. 
And  fondly  lingers  in  your  &yourite  bowen;, 
And  pauses  oft,  recalling  former  hours ; 
Then  wave  your  pinion  o*er  each  well-known  vale, 
float  in  the  moonbeam,  sigh  upon  the  gale ; 
Bid'  your  wild  symphonies  remotely  swell. 
Borne  by  the  sununer-wind  from  grot  and  deU ; 
And  touch  your  viewless  harps,  and  soothe  her  soul 
With  soft  enchantments  and  divine  control ! 
Be  near,  sweet  guardians  I  watch  her  sacred  rest> 
When  Slumber  folds  her  in  his  magic  vest; 
Around  her,  smiling,  let  your  forms  arise, 
Ketum'd  in  dreams,  to  bless  her  mental  eyes ; 
Effiice  the  memoiy  of  your  last  fiurewell — 
Of  glowing  joys,  of  radiant  prospects  tell ; 
The  sweet  oonmiunion  of  the  past  renew. 
Reviving  former  scenes,  array'd  in  softer  hue. 

Be  near  when  death,  in  virtue's  brightest  hour. 
Calls  up  each  pan^  and  summons  all  his  power; 
Oh  1  then,  transcending  Fancy's  loveliest  dream. 
Then  let  your  forma  unveU'd  around  her  beam ; 
Then  waft  the  vision  of  unclouded  light, 
A  burst  of  glory,  on  her  closing  sight ; 
Wake  from  the  haip  of  heaven  th' immortal  strain. 
To  hush  the  final  agonies  of  pain; 
With  rapture's  flame  the  parting  soul  illume. 
And  smile  triimiphant  through  the  shadowy  gloom ! 
Oh  1  still  be  near,  when,  darting  into  day, 
Th'  exulting  spirit  leaves  her  bonds  of  day ; 
Be  yours  to  guide  her  fluttering  wings  on  high 
O'er  many  a  world,  ascending  to  the  sky ; 
There  let  your  presence,  once  her  earthly  joy. 
Though  dimm'd  with  tears  and  clouded  with  alloy. 
Now  form  her  bliss  on  that  celestial  shore 
Where  death  shall  sever  kindred  hearts  no  more. 

Tee !  in  the  noon  of  that  Elysian  clime. 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  anguish,  death,  or  time ; 
Where  nund's  bright  eye,  with  renovated  fire, 
Shall  beam  on  glories  never  to  expire; 
Oh  1  there  th'  illumined  soul  may  fondly  trusty 
More  pure,  more  perfect,  rising  from  the  dust, 
Those  mild  affections,  whose  consoling  light 
Sheds  the  soft  moonbeam  on  terrestrial  night, 
Sublimed,  ennobled,  shall  for  ever  glow. 
Exalting  rapture — ^not  assuaging  woe  ! 


TO  MR  EDWARDS,  THE  HARPER   OP 

CONWAY. 

[Some  of  th*  happiest  deyi  the  young  poetea  evw  paand 
were  during  oeeeetonal  lislta  to  some  frlende  at  Conway,  where 
the  channe  of  the  eoeneiy,  oomblnlng  an  that  b  moet  beauti- 
fol  in  wood,  water,  and  rain,  are  luffident  to  iniplre  the  moet 
proaale  temperament  with  a  certain  degree  of  enthuaiaem ; 
and  it  may  tiwrefore  mU  be  suppoaed  how  fervently  a  soul 
constituted  lilse  hen  would  wonliip  Nature  at  ao  fitting  a 
■hxine.  With  that  happy  venatiUty  which  was  at  aU  times  a 
leading  diaraeteristic  of  her  mind,  she  would  now  enter  with 
diild-^ike  playfiilnesB  into  the  ei^oyments  of  a  mountain 
scramble,  or  a  pic-nie  water  party,  the  gayest  of  the  merry 
band,  of  whom  some  are  now,  lilce  herself,  bdd  low,  some  Ikr 
away  In  foreign  hmds,  some  changed  by  sorrow,  and  all  by 
time;  and  then,  in  graver  mood,  dream  away  hours  of  pen- 
sive contemplation  amidst  the  grey  ruins  of  that  noblest  of 
Welsh  castlee,  standing,  as  it  then  did,  in  solitary  grandeur, 
unapproaehed  by  Iwldge  or  causeway,  flinging  its  broad  shadow 
across  the  tributary  waves  which  washed  ite  regal  walls.  These 
lovely  ecenee  never  ceased  to  retain  their  hold  over  the  imagi- 
nation of  her  whose  youthftil  muse  had  so  atlea  celebrated 
their  praises.  Her  peculiar  admiration  of  Mrs  Joanna 
BHillieli  play  of  EAwald  was  always  pleasingly  associated 
with  the  reooOeetion  of  her  having  first  read  it  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Conway  Castle.  At  Conway,  too,  stie  first  made 
acquidntance  with  the  lively  knd  graphic  Clironiclee  of  the 
chivalrous  Frotasart,  whose  inq>iring  pagee  never  lost  their 
place  in  her  ikvour.  Her  own  little  poem,  **  The  Ruin  and 
ite  Flowers,"  which  will  be  found  amongst  the  earlier  pieces 
in  the  present  oollection,  wee  written  on  an  excursion  to  the 
old  fbrtrsss  of  Dyganwy,  the  remains  of  which  are  situated 
on  a  bold  promontory  near  the  entrance  of  the  river  Conway ; 
and  wiioee  ivied  walls,  now  liut  mouldering  into  oblivion,  onoe 
bora  thefar  part  bravely  In  the  defence  of  Wake;  and  are 
further  endeared  to  the  lovers  of  song  and  tradition  as  haTing 
echoed  the  compfadnts  of  the  captive  Elphin,  and  resounded 
to  the  harp  of  Talleein.  A  sceroely  degenerate  repreeentative 
of  that  gifted  bard  ^  had,  at  the  time  now  alluded  to,  his 
appropriate  dwdUng-plaoe  at  Conway ;  but  his  strains  have 
long  been  dleneed,  and  there  now  remain  lew,  indeed,  on 
whom  the  Druldlcal  mantle  has  fidlen  so  worttiily.  In  the 
days  when  bis  playing  was  heard  by  one  eo  fitted  to  enjoy  ite 
originality  and  beauty, 

'*  Ttaa  mlniteel  was  Inftrm  sad  old ;  ** 

but  bis  inspiration  had  not  yet  forsaken  him ;  and  the  foUow' 
Ing  linee  (written  in  1811)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  magie 
power  he  still  knew  how  to  exercise  over  the  feeHngs  of  his 
auditors.] 

MnraTBXLl  whose  gifted  hand  can  bring 
Life,  raptore,  soul,  from  every  string; 
And  wake,  like  hards  of  former  time. 
The  spirit  of  the  harp  sublime ; — 
Oh  !  still  prolong  the  Tsiying  strain  ! 
Oh  !  touch  th'  enchanted  chords  again  ! 

1  UrEdwarde,  the  Harperof  Conway,  as  he  was  generally 
called,  had  been  blind  ihxm  his  birth,  and  was  endowed  with 
that  extraordinary  mudeal  genlne  by  which  persons  sufTering 
under  such  a  visitation  are  not  unfreqnently  indemnified. 
From  the  respectability  of  his  cireomstances,  be  was  no< 
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Thine  is  the  charm,  susponding  care. 
The  heavenly  swell,  the  dying  dose, 
The  cadence  melting  into  air, 
That  lulls  each  passion  to  repose ; 
While  transport,  lost  in  silence  near. 
Breathes  all  her  language  in  a  tear. 

Exult,  0  Cambria  1 — now  no  more 
With  sighs  thy  slaughter  d  bards  deplore : 
What  though  Plinlimmon's  misty  brow 
And  Mona's  woods  be  silent  now. 
Yet  can  thy  Conway  boast  a  strain 
Unrivall'd  in  thy  proudest  reign. 

For  Qenius,  with  divine  control. 
Wakes  the  bold  chord  neglected  long, 
And  pours  Expression's  glowing  soul 
O'er  the  wild  Haip,  renown'd  in  song ; 
And  Inspiration,  hovering  round, 
Swells  the  full  enei^gies  of  sound. 

Now  Grandeur,  pealing  in  the  tone. 
Could  rouse  the  warrior^s  kindling  fire. 
And  now,  'tis  like  the  breeze's  moan, 
That  murmurs  o'er  th'  Eolian  lyre : 
As  if  some  sylph,  with  viewless  wing. 
Were  sighing  o'er  the  magic  string. 

Long,  long,  &ir  Conway !  boast  the  skill 
That  soothes,  inspires,  commands,  at  will ! 
And  oh  !  while  rapture  hails  the  lay. 
Far  distant  be  the  closing  day. 
When  Genius,  Taste,  again  shall  weep. 
And  Cambria's  Harp  lie  hush'd  in  sleep  ! 


EPITAPH  ON   MR  W- 


A  CSLSBKATSD  IIIHSRAUMIST.I 


Stop,  passenger  !  a  wondrous  tale  to  list — 
Here  lies  a  fimious  Mineralogist 


cftllad  npon  to  «scrdM  hia  talenti  with  aay  Tiaw  to  vemuner- 
fttion.  He  played  to  delight  hfauMlf  and  otban;  and  the 
Innooent  oomplaoenqr  with  whleh  he  enjoyed  the  eoetasiei 
called  ftnth  by  his  ddll,  and  the  degree  of  appreciation  with 
which  he  regarded  himself,  as  in  a  manner  oonsecnted,  by 
being  made  the  depoeUBiy  of  a  direct  gift  from  Heaven,  were 
as  Ihr  as  possible  rsmovBd  from  any  of  the  common  modifiea> 
tlons  of  vanity  or  self-conceit. 

^  **  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Conway.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  Introdoce  two  little  pieces  of  a  Tery  dilTerent  character  from 
the  foregoing,  [Lines  to  Bfr  Edward  the  Harper,]  whldi 
were  written  at  the  same  ptaoe,  three  or  ftynrysaia  aftsrwards, 
and  wOl  serve  as  a  proof  of  that  TersatOity  of  talent  before 
alhided  to.  As  may  easily  be  anpposed,  thqr  were  nevsr  in- 
tended for  publication,  bat  were  merely  hjeu  d'etprU  of  the 
moment,  in  good-homoursd  raillery  of  the  indebtigable  seal 
and  peneveranoe  of  one  of  the  party  in  his  goolo^oal  re- 
warches."— Jif(flno<r,  p.  SOl 


Famous  indeed  !  such  traoes  of  his  power. 
He's  left  fh>m  Penmaenbach  to  Penmaanmawr, 
Such  caves»  and  chasms,  and  fisBures  in  the  rocks. 
His  works  resemble  those  of  earthquake  shocks ; 
And  future  ages  vexy  much  may  wonder 
What  mighty  giant  rent  the  hills  asunder. 
Or  whether  Lucifer  himself  had  ne'er 
Qone  with  his  crew  to  play  at  foot-ball  there. 

His  fossils,  flints,  and  spars,  of  every  hue. 
With  him,  good  reader,  here  lie  buried  too^ 
Sweet  specimens  I  which,  toiling  to  obtain. 
He  split  huge  difis,  like  so  much  wood,  in  twain. 
We  knew,  so  great  the  fuss  he  made  about  them. 
Alive  or  dead,  he  ne'er  would  rest  without  them; 
So,  to  secure  soft  slumber  to  his  bones» 
We  paved  his  grave  with  all  his  fiivourite  stones. 
His  much-loved  hammer's  resting  by  his  side ; 
Each  hand  contains  a  shell-fish  petrified :  * 

His  mouth  a  piece  of  pudding-stone  incloses, 
And  at  his  feet  a  lump  of  coal  reposes : 
Sure  he  was  bom  beneath  some  lucky  planet! — 
His  very  coffin-plate  is  made  of  granite. 

Weep  not,  good  reader  I  he  is  truly  blest 
Amidst  chalcedony  and  quartz  to' rest : 
Weep  not  for  him  I  but  envied  be  his  doom. 
Whose  tomb,  though  small,  for  all  he  loved  bad 

room : 
And,  0  ye  rocks  I — schist,  gneiss,  whate'er  yc  bc^ 
Te  varied  strata  I — names  too  hard  for  me— 
Sing,  "Oh,  be  joyful!"  for  your  direst  foe 
By  death's  fell  hammer  is  at  length  laid  low. 

Ne'er  on  your  spoils  again  shall  W riot. 

dear  up  your  cloudy  brows,  and  rest  in  quiet — 
He  sleeps — ^no  longer  planning  hostile  actions^ 
As  cold  as  any  of  his  petrifications ; 
Enshrined  in  specimens  of  eveiy  hue, 
Too  tranquil  e'en  to  dream,  ye  rocks,  of  you. 


EPITAPH 

ON  THB  HAMMBR  OV  IBM  AVOILX8AU>  MIlfBaAUNIiaT. 

Hbrb  in  the  dust»  its  strange  adventures  o'er, 
A  hammer  rests,  that  ne'er  knew  rest  before. 
Released  from  toil,  it  slumbers  by  the  side 
Of  one  who  oft  its  temper  sorely  tried ; 
No  day  e'er  pess'd,  but  in  some  desperate  strife 
He  risk'd  the  fiuthfbl  hammer^s  limbs  and  life  : 
Now  laying  sioge  to  some  old  limestone  wall, 
Some  rock  now  battering,  proof  to  cannon-baU 
Now  scaling  heights  like  Alps  or  I^^reneee^ 
Perhaps  a  flint,  perh^>s  a  slate  to  seise ; 
6ut»  if  a  piece  of  copper  met  Us  eyes. 
He'd  mount  a  precipice  that  touch'd  the  skie^ 
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And  bring  down  lumps  so  precious,  and  so  many, 
I'm  suro  they  almost  would  hare  made — a  penny  ! 
Think,  when  such  deeds  as  these  were  daily  done, 
What  fearful  risks  this  hammer  must  have  run. 
And,  to  say  truth,  its  praise  deserves  to  shine 
In  lays  more  lofty  and  more  filmed  than  mine : 
Oh  !  that  in  strains  which  ne'er  should  be  forgot. 
Its  deeds  were  blazon'd  forth  by  Walter  Soott ! 
Then  should  its  name  with  his  be  doseiy  link'd. 
And  live  till  every  mineral  were  extinct 
Kise,  epic  barda  !  be  yours  the  ample  field — 

Bid  W ^"s  hammer  match  Achillea'  shield  : 

As  for  my  muse,  the  chaos  of  her  brain, 
I  search  for  specimens  of  wit  in  vain ; 
Then  let  me  cease  ignoble  rhymes  to  stammer. 
And  seek  some  theme  less  arduous  than  the  ham- 
mer; 
Remembering  well,  "  what  perils  do  environ  ** 
Woman  or  "  man  that  meddles  with  cold  irou.** 


FBOLOGXTE  TO  THE  POOR  GENTLEMAN, 

All  llfTXirDaD  TO  BB  PBBrORMBO  BV  TMB  OPVICBRS  OW  THB 

S4th  mBomsaiT  at  clomiibl.> 

Enter  Captain  Qborob  Browh b,  in  fkt  character  0/ 
Corporal  Poaa. 

To-NIOHT,  kind  firiends,  at  your  tribunal  here, 
Stands  "  The  Poor  Qentleman,"  with  many  a  fear  ; 
Since  well  he  knows,  whoe'er  may  judge  his  cause. 
That  Povert/s  no  title  to  applause. 
Genius  or  Wit,  pray,  wholl  admire  or  quote. 
If  all  their  drapery  be  a  threadbare  coat  1 
Who,  in  a  world  where  all  is  bought  and  sold. 
Minds  a  man's  worth — except  his  worth  in  gold  t 
Who'll  greet  poor  Merit  if  she  lacks  a  dinner  ! 
Hence,  starving  saint,  but  welcome,  wealthy  sinner ! 
Away  with  Poverty  !  let  none  receive  her. 
She  bears  contagion  as  a  plague  or  fever ; 
"  Bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim  " — like  jaundiced  eyes. 
Discolouring  all  within  her  sphere  that  lies. 
"  Poor  Qentleman  !"  and  by  poor  soldiers,  too  ! 
Oh,  matchless  impudence  !  without  a  sous  ! 
In  scenes,  in  actors  poor,  and  what  far  worse  is. 
With  heads,  perhaps,  as  empty  as  their  purses. 
How  shall  they  dare  at  such  a  bar  appear  ? 
What  are  their  tactics  and  manoeuvres  here  ? 

While  thoughts  like  these  come  rushing  o't^r 
our  mind. 
Oh  !  may  we  still  indulgence  hope  to  find  ! 
Brave  sons  of  Erin  !  whose  distinguished  name 
Shines  with  such  brilliance  in  the  page  of  Fame, 

tim*  M  the  pr*- 


>  Than  verwi  won  written  Bboottfa* 
ewilBg  humocout  epttaphii 


And  you,  fiiir  daughters  of  the  Emerald  Isle  1 
View  our  weak  efforts  with  approving  smile  ! 
School'd  in  rough  camps,  and  still  disdaining  art» 
ni  can  the  soldier  act  a  borrov^'d  part ; 
The  march,  the  skirmish,  in  this  warlike  age^ 
Are  his  rehearsals,  and  the  field  his  stage ; 
His  theatre  is  found  in  every  land. 
Where  wave  the  ensigns  of  a  hostile  band : 
Place  him  in  danger's  flront — ^he  recks  not  where-^ 
Be  your  own  Wellington  his  prompter  there, 
And  on  that  stage  he  trusts,  with  fearful  mien. 
Hell  act  hia  part  in  glory's  tragic  scene. 
Yet  here,  though  firiends  are  gaily  marshall'd 

round. 
And  fiK>m  bright  eyes  alone  he  dreads  a  wound, 
Here,  though  in  ambush  no  shaipshooter's  wile 
Aims  at  his  breast^  save  hid  in  beauty's  smile ; 
Though  all  unused  to  pause,  to  doubt,  to  fear, 
Tet  his  heart  sinks,  his  courage  fiuls  him  here. 
No  scenic  pomp  to  him  its  aid  supplies, 
No  stage  effect  of  glittering  pageantries  : 
No,  to  your  kindness  he  must  look  alone 
To  realise  the  hope  he  dares  not  own ; 
And  trusti^  since  here  he  meets  no  cynic  eye, 
His  wish  to  please  may  daim  indemnity. 

And  why  despair,  indulgence  when  we  crave 
From  Erin's  sons,  the  generous  and  the  brave  1 
Theirs  the  high  spirit,  and  the  liberal  thought^ 
Kind,  warm,  sincere,  with  native  candour  finaught ; 
Still  has  the  stranger,  in  their  social  isle. 
Met  the  firank  welcome  and  the  cordial  smile. 
And  well  their  hearts  can  share,  though  unexpress'd. 
Each  thought,  each  feeling,  of  the  soldier^s  breast 

[Aa,  in  tba  pmant  ooUactad  edition  of  the  writlnga  of  Mn 
Hamana,  chronological  ananfemant  baa  been  fior  the  fint 
time  itrictly  attended  to,  a  selection  tmai  her  JuvenQa  com- 
porittona  baa  bam  given,  chiafl.v  aa  %  matter  of  curioai^F— for 
lier  real  career  aa  aa  aiithora»  cannot  be  laid  to  have  com- 
menced before  the  publication  of  the  aaction  which  immedi- 
ately foUowa. 

In  a  vevy  general  point  of  viev,  the  intellectoal  hiatovy  of 
Mn  Hemana'mlnd  nu^  be  divided  into  two  distinct  andaepa- 
rate  etaa  the  fiiat  of  which  may  be  termed  the  daeeUai,  and 
comprdianda  the  prodoctlonaof  her  pen,  ikom  "  The  Reetorfr- 
tion  of  tiie  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,"  and  **  Modem  Greece," 
down  to  the  "  Historical  Bcenas,"  and  the  "  TranafaUiona  ikom 
Camoen8;'*aad  the laat, the roaMiilic,  which conunencai with 
'*  The  Foraat  Sanctoaiy,**  and  IncfaideB  "  The  Recorda  of 
Woman,"  togatbarwith  neaijy  an  bar  later  alKirta.  In  regard 
to  excellence,  there  can  belittle  doobt  that  the  laataacMonaa 
fiur  tranacends  the  first  aa  that  does  the  merely  Jnvenile  Poama 
now  given,  and  wliich  certainly  ^>pear  to  os  to  eablbit  ooca* 
sioiial  adntillationa  of  the  brigfatneas  wliidi  followed.  Even  after 
the  eariy  poetical  attempta  of  Cowley  and  Pope,  of  Chatterton, 
Kirlca  White,  and  Byron,  theee  immatore  on^oiirlnga  of  aen- 
timent  and  deeeriptlon  may  be  read  with  an  interest  wfaiek 
dimintaltes  not  by  comparison.] 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  ART  TO  ITALY. 


[*'  The  French,  who  In  eveiy  invasion  have  been  the  aoourgB  of  Ita^,  and  have  rivalled  or  rather  nirpaMed  the  raiMclty  of 
Ihe  Goths  and  Vandals,  laid  their  sacrikeious  hands  on  the  unparalleled  collection  of  the  Vatican,  tore  its  maalafpiecas 
from  their  pedestals,  and,  dragging  them  firom  their  teptpiw  of  marble,  tranqrarted  them  to  Paris,  and  consigned  them  to 

the  dun  sullen  halls,  or  rather  stables,  of  the  Louvre. But  the  Joj  of  discovery  was  short,  and  the  trimiiph 

of  taste  transitory."— Eustacb's  GoMtical  Tour  through  Italy,  voL  iL  p.  00.] 


' Italia,  Italtal  O  ttt  ettl  dis  la  Mrt* 
Dono  mftllM  dl  belkoa,  oad'  bsl 
FanoU  dote  d'lnfiniti  garni, 
Cha'n  fronto  aerltto  par  gmn  doglU  porta; 
IMk,  fiiMl  ta  man  Mia,  o  almcn  ptn  Ibrte." 


FlIJCAJA. 


Land  of  departed  £uxie  1  whose  claasic  plains 
Have  proudly  echo'd  to  immortal  strains ; 
Whose  hallowed  soil  hath  given  the  great  and  brave. 
Day-stars  of  life,  a  birth-place  and  a  grave ; 
Home  of  the  Arts  !  where  glory's  &ded  smile 
Sheds  lingering  light  o'er  many  a  mouldering  pile ; 
Proud  wreck  of  vanish'd  power,  of  splendour  fled, 
Miyestic  temple  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 
Whose  grandeur,  yet  contending  with  decay, 
Gleams  through  the  twilight  of  thy  glorious  day ; 
Though  dimm'd  thy  brightness^  riveted  thy  chain, 
Yet>  fallen  Italy  1  rejoice  again  ! 
Lost,  lovely  realm  !  once  more  'tis  thine  to  gaze 
On  the  rich  relics  of  sublimer  days. 

Awake,  ye  Muses  of  Etrurian  shades. 
Or  sacred  Tivoli*s  romantic  glades ; 
Wake,  ye  that  slumber  in  the  bowery  gloom 
Where  the  wild  ivy  shadows  Yiigil's  tomb  ,* 
Or  ye,  whose  voice,  by  Soiga's  lonely  wave, 
Swell'd  the  deep  echoes  of  the  fountain*s  cave, 
Or  thrill'd  the  soul  in  Tasso's  numbers  high — 
Those  magic  strains  of  love  and  chivaliy  I 
If  yet  by  dassio  streams  ye  fondly  rove, 
Haanting  the  myrtle  vale,  the  laurel  grove. 
Oh  1  rouse  once  more  the  daring  soul  of  song. 
Seize  with  bold  hand  the  harp,  foi^t  so  long, 
And  hail,  with  wonted  pride,  those  works  revered, 
Hallowed  by  time,  by  absence  more  endear'd. 

And  breathe  to  Those  the  strain,  whose  warrior- 
might 
Each  danger  stemmed,  prevail'd  in  every  fight — 
Souls  of  unyielding  power,  to  storms  inured. 
Sublimed  by  peril,  and  by  toil  matured. 
Sing  of  that  Leader,  whose  ascendant  mind 
Ck>uld  rouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  mankind  ,* 
Whose  banners  traok'd  the  vanquish'd  Eagle's  flight 
O'er  many  a  plain,  and  dark  sierra's  height ; 


Who  bade  once  more  the  wild  heroic  lay 
Record  the  deeds  of  RoncesvaUes'  day ; 
Who,  through  eachmountain-paas  of  rockandsno  w. 
An  Alpine  huntsman,  chased  the  fear-struck  foe ; 
Waved  his  proud  standard  to  the  balmy  galeae 
Rich  Languedoo  1  that  fm  thy  glowing  vales, 
And  'midst  those  scenes  renew'd  th'  aduevements 

high 
Bequeath'd  to  &me  by  England's  ancestry. 

Yet,  when  the  storm  seem'd  hush'd,  the  conflict 
past, 
One  strife  remain'd — ^the  mighteft  and  the  last ! 
Nerved  for  the  struggle,  in  that  fiateful  hour 
Untamed  Ambition  summon'd  all  his  power : 
Yengeanoe  and  Pride,  to  frenzy  roused,  were  there^ 
And  the  stem  might  of  resolute  Despair. 
Isle  of  the  free  1  'twas  then  thy  champions  stood. 
Breasting  unmoved  the  combat's  wildest  flood ; 
Sunbeam  of  battle  I  then  thy  spirit  shone, 
Qlow'd  in  each  breast,  and  sunk  with  life  alone. 

0  hearts  devoted !  whose  illustrious  doom 
Gave  there  at  once  your  triumph  and  your  tomb^ 
Ye  firm  and  fiaithfiil,  in  the  ordeal  tried 
Of  that  dread  strife,  by  Freedom  sanctified ; 
Shrined,  not  entomb'd,  ye  rest  in  sacred  earth, 
Hallow'd  by  deeds  of  more  than  mortal  worth. 
What  though  to  mark  where  sleeps  heroic  dust, 
No  sculptured  trophy  rise,  or  breathing  bust, 
YouiB,  on  the  scene  where  valour's  race  was  nui, 
A  prouder  sepulchre — ^the  field  ye  won  ! 
There  evexy  mead,  each  cabin's  lowly  name^ 
Shall  live  a  watchword  blended  with  your  fiune ; 
And  well  may  flowers  suffice  those  graves  to  crown 
That  ask  no  urn  to  blazon  their  renown  ! 
There  shall  the  bard  in  future  ages  tread. 
And  bless  each  wreath  that  blossoms  o'er  the 
dead; 
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ReTcure  each  tree  whoee  shelteiiDg  branches  wave 
0*er  the  low  mounda^  the  altars  of  the  brave  ! 
FiBiiae  o*er  each  warrior^s  graas-grown  bed,  and  hear 
In  every  breesse  some  name  to  glory  dear ; 
And  as  the  shades  of  twilight  doee  around. 
With  martial  pageants  people  all  the  ground. 
Thither  unborn  descendants  of  the  slain 
Still  throng  as  pilgrims  to  the  holy  fime. 
While  as  they  trace  each  spo^  whose  records  tell 
Where  fought  their  fiithers,  and  prevailed,  and  fell. 
Warm  in  their  souls  shall  loftieet  feelings  glow. 
Claiming  proud  kindred  with  the  dust  below  ! 
And  many  an  age  shall  see  the  brave  repair 
To  learn  the  Hero's  bright  devotion  there. 

And  well,  Ausonia  !  may  that  field  of  &me, 
From  thee  one  song  of  echoing  triumph  claim. 
Land  of  the  lyre  I  'twas  there  th'  avenging  sword 
Won  the  bright  treasures  to  thy  fiines  restored ; 
Those  precious  trophies  o'er  thy  realms  that  throw 
A  veil  of  radiance,  hiding  half  thy  woe, 
And  bid  the  stranger  for  awhile  forget 
How  deep  thy  &11,  and  deem  thee  glorious  yet 

Yes,  fiur  creations  f  to  perfection  wrou^t^ 
Embodied  visions  of  ascending  thought ! 
Forms  of  sublimity  1  by  Qenius  traced 
In  tints  that  vindicate  adoring  taste  t 
Whoee  bri^t  originalsy  to  earth  unknown. 
Live  in  the  spheres  encircling  glory's  throne ; 
Models  of  art,  to  deathless  fimie  conagn'd, 
Stamp'd  with  the  high-bom  miqeety  of  mind ; 
Yes,  matchless  works !  your  presence  shall  restore 
One  beam  of  splendour  to  your  native  shore. 
And  her  sad  scenes  of  lost  renown  illume, 
As  the  bright  sunset  gilds  some  hero*s  tomb. 

Oh  !  ne'er,  in  other  dimes,  though  many  an  eye 
Dwelt  on  your  diarms,  in  beaming  ecstasy — 
Ne'er  was  it  yours  to  bid  the  soul  expand 
With  thoughts  so  mighty,  dreams  so  boldly  grand. 
As  in  that  realm,  where  each  fidnt  breeze's  moan 
Seems  a  low  diige  for  glorious  ages  gone ; 
Where  midst  the  ruin'd  shrines  of  many  a  vale, 
E'en  Desolation  tells  a  haughty  tale, 
And  scarce  a  fiountain  flows,  a  rock  ascends, 
But  its  proud  name  with  song  eternal  blends  ! 

Yes !  in  those  scenes  where  every  ancient  stream 
Bids  memory  kindle  o'er  some  lofty  theme ; 
Where  every  marble  deeds  of  fiune  records. 
Each  ruin  tells  of  Earth's  departed  lords ; 
And  the  deep  tones  of  inspiration  swell 
EVom  each  wild  olive-wood,  and  Alpine  dell  ; 


Where  horoos  slumber  on  their  battle  plains, 
Midst  prostrate  altars  and  deserted  fiuies. 
And  Fancy  communes,  in  each  lonely  spot. 
With  shades  of  those  who  ne'er  shall  be  foiigot  ; 
7%€rvwaa  yoorhome,  and  there  your  power  imprcb% 
With  tenfold  awe,  the  pilgrim's  glowing  breast ; 
And,  as  the  wind's  deep  thrills  and  mystic  sighs 
Wake  the  wild  harp  to  loftiest  harmonies. 
Thus  at  your  influence,  starting  flrom  repose. 
Thought  Feeling,  Fancy,  into  grandeur  rose. 

Fiiir  Florence  !  queen  of  Amo's  lovely  vale  ! 
Justice  and  Truth  indignant  heard  thy  tale. 
And  sternly  smiled,  in  retribution's  hour. 
To  wrest  thy  treasures  flrom  the  Spoiler's  power. 
Too  long  the  spirits  of  thy  noble  dead 
Moum'd  o'er  the  domes  they  rear'd  in  ages  fled. 
Those  dasmc  scenes  their  pride  so  richly  graced, 
Temples  of  genius,  palaces  of  taste. 
Too  long,  with  sad  and  desolated  mien, 
Reveal'd  where  Conquest's  lawless  track  had  been ; 
Reft  of  each  form  with  brighter  light  imbued. 
Lonely  they  frown'd,  a  desert  solitude. 
Florence  !  th'  Oppressor's  noon  of  pride  is  o*er. 
Rise  in  thy  pomp  again,  and  weep  no  more  ! 

As  one  who,  starting  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  dark  illusions,  phantoms  of  dismay, 
With  transport  heighten'd  by  those  ills  of  night. 
Hails  the  rich  glories  of  expanding  light ; 
E'en  thus,  awakening  from  thy  dream  of  woe. 
While  heaven's  own  hues  in  radiance  round  thee 

glow, 
With  warmer  ecstasy  'tis  thine  to  trace 
Eadi  tint  of  beauty,  and  each  lino  of  grace ; 
More  bright,  more  prized,  more  precious,  since 

deplored 
As  loved  lost  relics,  ne'er  to  be  restored — 
Thy  grief  as  hopeless  as  the  tear^lrop  shed 
By  fond  affection  bending  o'er  the  dead. 

Athens  of  Italy !  once  more  are  thine 
Those  matchless  gems  of  Art's  exhaustless  mine. 
For  thee  bright  Qenius  darts  his  living  beam. 
Warm  o*er  thy  shrines  the  tints  of  Glory  stream. 
And  forms  august  as  natives  of  the  sky 
Rise  round  each  fime  in  fiinltless  nuyesty — 
So  chastely  perfect,  so  serenely  grand, 
They  seem  creations  of  no  mortal  hand. 

Ye  at  whose  voice  fiur  Art,  with  eagle  glance. 
Burst  in  full  splendour  from  her  deathlike  trance — 
Whose  rallying  call  bode  slumbering  nations  wake, 
And  daring  Intellect  his  bondage  break — 
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Beneath  whose  eye  the  lords  of  song  arose, 
And  snatch'd  the  Tuscan  lyre  from  long  repose, 
And  bade  its  pealing  energies  resound 
With  power  electric  through  the  realms  around ; 
0  high  in  thought,  magnificent  in  soul ! 
Bom  to  inspire,  enlighten,  and  control ; 
Cosmo,  Lorenzo  !  view  your  reign  once  more, 
The  shrine  where  nations  mingle  to  adore  ! 
Again  th*  enthusiast  there,  with  ardent  gaze, 
Shall  hail  the  mighty  of  deiparted  days : 
Those  sovereign  spirits,  whose  commanding  mind 
Seems  in  the  marble's  breathing  mould  enshrined; 
Still  with  ascendant  power  the  world  to  awe, 
Still  the  deep  homage  of  the  heart  to  draw ; 
To  breathe  some  spell  of  holiness  around. 
Bid  all  the  scene  be  consecrated  ground. 
And  from  the  stone,  by  Inspiration  wrought, 
Dart  the  pure  lightnings  of  exalted  thought 

There  thou,  fair  ofibpring  of  immortal  Mind  ! 
Love's  radiant  goddess,  idol  of  mankind  ! 
Once  the  bright  oly'ect  of  Devotion's  vow, 
Shalt  claim  from  taste  a  kindred  worship  now. 
Oh  t  who  can  tell  what  beams  of  heavenly  light 
Flash'd  o'er  the  sculptor's  intellectual  sights 
How  many  a  glimpse,  reveal'd  to  him  alone, 
Made  brighter  beings,  nobler  worlds,  his  own; 
Ere,  like  some  vision  sent  the  earth  to  blese^ 
Burst  into  life  thy  pomp  of  loveliness  I 

Toung  Qenius  there,  while  dwells  his  Irini^lmg 
eye 
On  forms  instinct  with  bright  divinity. 
While  new-bom  powers,  dilating  in  his  heart. 
Embrace  the  full  magnificence  of  Art ; 
From  scenes  by  Raphael's  gifted  hand  array'd. 
From  dreams  of  heaven  by  Angelo  portn^d ; 
From  each  fiur  work  of  Grecian  skill  sublime, 
Seal'd  with  perfection,  "  sanctified  by  time ;" 
Shall  catch  a  kindred  glow,  and  proudly  feel 
His  spirit  bum  with  emulative  2eal : 
Buoyant  with  loftier  hopes,  his  soul  shall  rise. 
Imbued  at  once  with  nobler  eneigies ; 
O'er  life's  dim  scenes  on  rapid  pinions  soar. 
And  worlds  of  visionaiy  grace  explore. 
Till  his  bold  hand  give  glory's  daydream  birth. 
And  with  new  wonders  charm  admiring  earth. 

Venice  exult  I  and  o'er  thy  moonlight  seas 
Swell  with  gay  strains  each  Adriatic  breeze  I 
What  though  long  fled  those  years  of  martial  fiune 
That  shed  romantic  lustre  o'er  thy  name ; 
Though  to  the  winds  thy  streamers  idly  play. 
And  the  wild  waves  another  Queen  obey ; 


Though  quench'd  the  spirit  of  thine  ancient  race, 
And  power  and  freedom  scarce  have  left  a  trace ; 
Yet  still  shall  Art  her  splendours  round  thee  cast, 
And  gild  the  wreck  of  years  for  ever  past 
Again  thy  fismes  may  boast  a  Titian's  dyes, 
Whose  clear  soft  brilliance  emulates  thy  skies. 
And  scenes  that  glow  in  colouring's  richest  bloom 
With  life's  warm  flush  Palladian  halls  illume. 
From  thy  rich  dome  again  th'  unrivalTd  steed 
Starts  to  existence,  rushes  into  speed. 
Still  for  Lysippufl  claims  the  wreath  of  fame. 
Fating  with  ardour,  vivified  with  flame. 

Proud  Racers  of  the  Sun  !  to  fancy's  thought 
Burning  with  spirit,  from  his  essence  caught, 
No  mortal  birth  ye  seem — ^but  form'd  to  bear 
Heaven's  car  of  triumph  through  the  realms  of 

air; 
To  range  uncurb'd  the  pathless  fields  of  space. 
The  winds  your  rivals  in  the  glorious  race ; 
Traverse  empyreal  spheres  with  buoyant  feet, 
Free  as  the  zephyr,  as  the  shot-star  fleet ; 
And  waft  through  worlds  unknown  the  vital  ray, 
The  flame  that  wakes  creations  into  day. 
Creatures  of  fire  and  ether  !  wing'd  with  light. 
To  track  the  regions  of  the  Infinite  ! 
From  purer  elements  whose  life  was  drawn. 
Sprung  flrom  the  sunbeam,  ofiBipring  of  the  dawn 
What  years,  on  years  in  silence  gliding  by. 
Have  spared  those  forms  of  perfect  symmetry  ! 
Moulded  by  Art  to  dignify  alone 
Her  own  bright  deity's  resplendent  throne, 
Since  first  her  skill  their  fiery  grace  bestow'd 
Meet  for  such  lofby  fiate,  such  high  abode. 
How  many  a  race,  whose  tales  of  glory  seem 
An  echo's  voice — the  music  of  a  dream. 
Whose  records  feebly  from  oblivion  save 
A  £9W  bright  traces  of  the  wise  and  brave ; 
How  many  a  stato,  whose  pillared  strength  sublime 
Defied  the  storms  of  war,  the  waves  of  time. 
Towering  o'er  earth  majestic  and  alone. 
Fortress  of  power — ^has  flourish 'd  and  is  gone  ! 
And  they,  from  dime  to  clime  by  conquest  bome^ 
Each  fleeting  triumph  destined  to  adorn. 
They,  that  of  powers  and  kingdoms  lost  and  won 
Have  seen  the  noontide  and  the  setting  sun. 
Consummate  still  in  every  grace  remain. 
As  o'er  their  heads  had  ages  roU'd  in  vain  t 
Ages,  victorious  in  their  ceaseless  flight 
O'er  countless  monuments  of  earthly  might ! 
While  she,  from  fiur  Byzantium's  lost  domain. 
Who  bore  those  treasures  to  her  ooean-reign« 
'Midst  the  blue  deep,  who  rear'd  her  island  thron<\ 
And  called  th*  infinitude  of  waves  her  own; 
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Venice  the  proud,  the  Regent  of  the  see, 
Welcomes  in  chains  the  trophies  of  the  Free  ! 

And  thou,  whose  Eagle  towering  plume  unfurrd 
Onee  oast  its  shadow  o'er  a  Yassal  world. 
Eternal  city  1  round  whose  Curule  throne 
The  lords  of  nations  knelt  in  ages  flown ; 
Thou,  whose  Augustan  yean  haye  left  to  time 
Immortal  records  of  their  glorious  prime ; 
When  deathless  hards,  thine  oliye-shades  among, 
Swell'd  the  high  raptures  of  heroic  song; 
Fair,  fedlen  Empress  I  raise  thy  languid  head 
From  the  cold  altars  of  th'  illustrious  dead. 
And  once  again  with  fond  delight  survey 
The  proud  memorials  of  thy  noblest  day. 

Lo  1  where  thy  sons,  O  Rome  1  a  godlike  train, 
In  imaged  nuyesty  return  again ! 
Bards^   chieftains^   monarchs,  tower  with  mien 

august 
O'er  scenes  that  shrine  their  venerable  dust 
Those  forms,  those  features,  luminous  with  soul. 
Still  o'er  thy  children  seem  to  claim  control ; 
With  awful  grace  arrest  the  pilgrim's  glance. 
Bind  his  rapt  soul  in  elevating  trance. 
And  bid  the  past,  to  fancy's  ardent  eyes, 
From  time's  dim  sepulchre  in  glory  rise. 

Souls  of  the  lofty  f  whose  tmdying  names 
Rouse  the  young  bosom  still  to  noblest  aims ; 
Oh  t  with  your  images  could  fote  restore 
Tour  own  high  spirit  to  your  sons  once  more ; 
Patriots  and  Heroes !  could  those  flames  return 
That  bade  your  hearts  with  freedom'sardours  bum; 
Then  firom  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  firsts 
Might  a  new  Rome  in  phoonix  grandeur  burst ! 
With  one  bright  glance  dispel  th'  horizon's  gloom. 
With  one  loud  call  wake  empire  finom  the  tomb ; 
Bind  round  her  brows  her  own  triumphal  crown. 
Lift  her  dread  eegis  with  mayestic  frown. 
Unchain  her  eagle's  wing,  and  guide  his  flight 
To  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  fount  of  light  t 

Vain  dream !  Degraded  Rome !  thy  noon  is  o'er; 
Once  lost,  thy  spirit  shall  revive  no  more. 
It  sleeps  with  those,  the  sons  of  other  days. 
Who  fix'd  on  thee  the  world's  adoring  gase ; 
Those,  blest  to  live,  while  yet  thy  star  was  high, 
More  blest,  ere  darkness  quench'd  its  beam,  to  die ! 

Tet,  though  thy  fidthless  tutelary  powers 
Have  fled  thy  shrines,  left  desolate  thy  towers. 
Still,  still  to  thee  shall  nations  bend  their  way. 
Revered  in  ruin,  sovereign  in  decay  1 


Oh  1  what  can  realms  in  fiune's  full  senith  boast 
To  match  the  relics  of  thy  splendour  lost  1 
By  Tiber's  waves,  on  each  illustrious  hill. 
Genius  and  Taste  shall  love  to  wander  still ; 
For  there  has  Art  survived  an  empire's  doom, 
And  rear'd  her  throne  o'er  Latium's  trophied 

tomb: 
She  from  the  dust  recalls  the  brave  and  free. 
Peopling  each  scene  with  beings  worthy  thee  ! 

Oht  ne'er  again  may  War,  withlightning-stroke. 
Rend  its  last  honours  from  the  shattered  oak ! 
Long  be  those  works,  revered  by  ages,  thine, 
To  lend  one  triumph  to  thy  dim  decline. 

Bright  withstem  beauty,  breathing  wrathful  fire. 
In  all  the  grandeur  of  celestial  ire. 
Once  more  thine  own,  th'  immortal  Archer's  form 
Sheds  radiance  round,  with  more  than  Being 

warm  t 
Oh  f  who  could  view,  nor  deem  that  perfect  frame 
A  living  temple  of  ethereal  flame  ? 

* 

Lord  of  the  daystar !  how  may  words  portray 
Of  thy  chaste  gloiy  one  reflected  ray  ? 
Whate'er  the  soul  could  dream,  the  hand  could 

trace. 
Of  regal  dignity  and  heavenly  grace ; 
Each  purer  effluence  of  the  &ir  and  bright. 
Whose  fitful  gleams  have  broke  on  mortal  sight 
Each  bold  idea,  borrow'd  from  the  sky. 
To  vest  th'  embodied  form  of  Deity ; 
All,  all  in  thee,  ennobled  and  refined. 
Breathe  and  enchant^  transoendently  combined  ! 
Son  of  Elysium  !  yean  and  ages  gone 
Have  boVd  in  speechless  homage  at  thy  throne, 
And  days  unborn,  and  nations  yet  to  be. 
Shall  gaze,  absorb'd  in  ecstasy,  on  thee  f 

And  thou,  triumphant  wreck,^  e'en  yet  sublime, 
Disputed  trophy,  claimed  by  Art  and  time : 
Hail  to  that  scene  again,  where  Genius  caught 
From  thee  its  fervours  of  diviner  thought ! 
Where  He,  th'  inspired  One,  whose  gigantic  mind 
Lived  in  some  sphere  to  him  alone  assign'd ; 
Who  from  the  past,  the  ftiture,  and  th'  unseen 
Could  call  up  forms  of  more  than  earthly  mien : 
Unrivall'd  Angelo  on  thee  would  gaze. 
Till  his  full  soul  imbibed  perfection's  blaze  ! 
And  who  but  he,  that  Prince  of  Art,  might  dare 
Thy  sovereign  greatness  view  without  despair  1 

1  Th«  BdTktara  Tono,  th«  &yoiirIte  itady  of  Mlofaad 
Angdo,  and  of  wmbj  ollier  distiiigalahed  utiata» 
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Emblem  of  Rome  !  from  powei's  meridian  burrd, 
Yet  claiming  still  the  homage  of  the  world. 

What  hadst  thou  been,  ere  barbarouB  hands 
deflu^ed 
The  woric  of  wonder,  idolised  by  taste  1 
Oh  I  worthy  still  of  some  divine  abode. 
Mould  of  a  Conqueror  I  ruin  of  a  God  1  ^ 
Still,  like  some  broken  gem,  whose  quenchless  beam 
From  each  bright  fragment  pours  its  vital  stream, 
Tis  thine,  by  &te  unoonquer'd,  to  dispense 
From  every  part  some  ray  of  exoellenoe  1 
E'en  yet^  informed  with  essence  fix>m  on  high. 
Thine  is  no  trace  of  frail  mortality  ! 
Within  that  frame  a  purer  being  glows, 
Through  viewless  veins  a  brighter  current  flows; 
Fill'd  with  inmiortal  life  each  muscle  swells, 
In  every  line  supernal  grandeur  dweUa, 

Consummate  work  !  the  noblest  and  the  lost 
Of  Qreoian  fVeedom,  ere  her  reign  was  past :' 
Nurse  of  the  mighty,  she,  while  lingering  still, 
Her  mantle  floVd  o'er  many  a  classic  hill. 
Ere  yet  her  voice  its  parting  accents  breathed, 
A  hero's  image  to  the  world  bequeathed ; 
Enshrined  in  thee  th'  imperishable  ray 
Of  high*soul*d  QeniuB,  foster'd  by  her  sway. 
And  bade  thee  teach,  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
What  lofty  dreams  were  hers — who  never  shall 
return  ! 

Andmaikyongroup,  transflx'dwithmanyathroe, 
Seal'd  with  the  image  of  eternal  woe : 
With  fearftil  truth,  terrific  power,  exprest, 
Thy  pangs,  Laoooon,  agonise  the  breast, 
And  the  stem  combat  picture  to  mankind 
Of  suffering  nature  and  enduring  mind. 

1  "  QuoiqtM  oetto  itekae  d'Herciito  alt  iU  nultnlMe  •! 
mutfl^  d*ane  manMrt  teangv,  m  troavant  mu  Mte,  mum 
bras,  •!  aani  Jimbet,  dla  eti  oependant  enoora  on  ebaf- 
d'eravnauxynixdeioonnoliMan;  et  oeaz  qui  iaT«nt  peroer 
dans  Im  mjMxn  de  rait» m  la  repHaentont  dani  toute  la 
btauU.  L'Artiito,  an  voulant  roprtenter  Hercnla,  a  form^ 
on  eorpt  IdM  andaMiB  de  la  natoia  «  *  *  CeiHcrcuto 
parott  done  id  tel  qull  put  Hn  lonque,  parifMpar  le  fao  dei 
foibleiMi  de  rhnmaniU,  0  obtint  r  immortality  et  prtt  pkee 
auprte  dee  Dleiuc.  II  eit  raprtent^  aane  aocon  bewin  de 
nourrftcire  et  de  reparation  de  foroee.  Lee  Tdnee  y  lont  tout 
inTiiiblee."~Wii«CKaLicAinr,  HUtolre  de  VArt  ekcM  let 
Aneieiu,  torn.  U.  p.  248. 

*  **  lie  Tom  d'  Hereule  parolt  on  dee  dcmlera  onvniges 
pnrfiUti  que  I'art  alt  prodult  en  Gr^,  avant  la  perte  de  aa 
Hhirti.  Car  aprte  que  la  Gr^  ftjt  rMuite  en  province 
Romalne,  l*histoire  ne  fidt  mention  d'aacun  artiste  o^I^bre 
de  oette  nation,  Jnsqu'Miz  tempe  dn  THumTirat  Romain."— 
WnvcKRLMAirir,  Md,  torn.  IL  p.  S50. 


Oh,  mighty  conflict !  though  his  pains  intense 
Distend  each  nerve,  and  dart  through  every  aenae ; 
Though  fix'd  on  him,  his  children's  suppliant  eyes 
Implore  the  aid  avenging  fiite  denies ; 
Though  with  the  giant-snake  in  fruitless  strife^ 
Heaves  eveiy  muscle  with  convulsive  life. 
And  in  each  limb  existence  writhes^  enroU'd 
Midst  the  dread  drdes  of  the  venom'd  fold ; 
Tet  the  strong  spirit  lives — and  not  a  cry 
Shall  own  the  might  of  Nature's  agony  ! 
That  ftirrow'd  brow  unconquer'd  soul  reveals^ 
That  patient  eye  to  angry  Heaven  appeals^ 
That  struggling  bosom  concentrates  its  breath. 
Nor  yields  one  moan  to  torture  or  to  death  !  ' 

Sublimest  triumph  of  intrepid  Art  f 
With  speechless  horror  to  congeal  the  hearty 
To  freeze  each  pulse,  and  dart  through  every  vein 
Cold  thrills  of  fear,  keen  sympathies  of  pain ; 
Tet  teach  the  spirit  how  its  lofty  power 
May  brave  the  pangs  of  &te's  severest  hour. 

Turn  from  such  conflicts,  and  enraptured  gaae 
On  scenes  where  painting  aU  her  skill  displays : 
Landscapes,  by  colouring  dreas'd  in  richer  dyes. 
More  mellowed  sunshine,  more  unclouded  skies. 
Or  dreams  of  bliss  to  dying  martyrs  given. 
Descending  seraphs  robed  in  beams  of  heaven. 

Oh  I  sovereign  Masters  of  the  Pencil*s  might, 
Its  depths  of  shadow  and  its  blase  of  U^t ; 
Te,  whose  bold  thought,  diwiiaiTting  every  bound. 
Explored  the  worlds  above,  below,  around. 
Children  of  Italy  t  who  stand  alone 
And  unapproach'd,  midst  regions  all  your  own ; 
What  scenes,  what  beings  bless'd  your  iavour'd 

sights 
Severely  grand,  unutterably  bright ! 

s  "  It  is  not,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  agonised  limfae, 
or  in  the  oonvulsed  musdee  of  the  Laoooon,  that  the  secnt 
grace  of  Its  compoeltloa  rssldes;  it  is  in  the  miOMtie air  ol 
the  head,  which  has  not  pietded  to  m^Miv,  and  in  the  desp 
serenity  of  the  forehead,  which  seems  to  be  still  tmpeHar  to 
an  its  e^ieUont^  and  rignificant  of  a  mind  that  oumoi  be 
subdued."— Alisoic'b  Bmap$,  toL  IL  p.  40a 

'*  Laoooon  nous  offte  le  spectacle  de  la  nature  faomaine  daae 
hi  pins  giande  douleur  dont  eDe  eoit  sosoeptible,  sous  1*  fm^e 
d*un  homme  qui  tiche  de  rassembler  oontre  eDe  toute  la 
force  del' esprit  Tsndls  que  I'exctede  la  souflhtnoe  enfle 
les  muscles,  et  tire  Tiolemment  lea  nerlk,  to  ooursge  se  monire 
nir  to  front  gonfltf:  to  poitrlne  s'^IAte  avec  pefaie  par  to 
n^cesslt^  de  to  respiration,  qui  est  ^gatoment  oontnJnte  par 
to  sOenoe  que  to  force  de  1'  Ame  impose  k  to  doutoor  qn>lto 
voudroit  ^touffer  «  »  »  «  Son  air  est  plaintif,  et  noa 
crtord."— WiHCKBLMAKif .  BUMre  de  VAri  cha  tet  Aneient, 
tom.  iL  p.  214. 
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Triumphant  tipirits  1  your  exulting  oye 
Could  meet  the  noontide  of  eternity. 
And  giuo  untired,  undaunted,  uncontroU'd, 
On  all  that  Fancy  trembles  to  behold. 

Bright  on  your  view  such  forma  their  splendour 

shed 
Aa  burst  on  prophet-bards  in  ages  fled : 
Forms  that  to  trace  no  hand  but  yours  might  dare. 
Darkly  sublime,  or  exquisitely  fiur; 
These  o'er  the  walls  your  magic  skill  array'd, 
Qlow  in  rich  sunshine,  gleam  throughmelting  shade, 
Float  in  light  grace,  in  awful  greatness  tower, 
And  breathe  and  moye,  the  records  of  your  power. 
Inspired  of  heayen  !  what  heighten'd  pomp  ye  cast 
O'er  all  the  deathless  trophies  of  the  past  1 
Round  many  a  nuirble  fime  and  classic  dome, 
Asserting  still  the  majesty  of  Rome — 
Roimd  many  a  work  that  bids  the  world  believe 
What  Qredan  Art  could  image  and  achieve, 
Again,  creative  minds,  your  visions  throw 
Life's  chasten'd  warmth  and  Beauty's  mellowest 

glow. 
And  when  the  Mom's  bright  beams  and  mantling 

dyes 
Pour  the  rich  lustre  of  Ausonisn  skies, 
Or  evening  suns  illxune  with  purple  smile 
The  Fsrian  altar  and  the  pillar'd  aisle. 
Then,  as  the  fiill  or  soften'd  radiance  fidls 
On  angel-groups  that  hover  o'er  the  wallsi, 
Well  may  those  temples,  where  your  hand  has  shed 
Li^t  o'er  the  tomb,  existence  round  the  dead, 
Seem  like  some  world,  so  perfect  and  so  £Eur, 
That  nought  of  earth  should  find  admittance  there. 
Some  sphere,  where  beings,  to  mankind  unknown. 
Dwell  in  the  brightness  of  their  pomp  alone  ! 

Hence,  ye  vain  fictions  t  fimcy's  erring  theme  ! 
Qods  of  illusion  I  phantoms  of  a  dream  ! 
Frail,  powerless  idols  of  departed  time. 
Fables  of  song,  delusive,  though  sublime  I 
To  loftier  tasks  has  Roman  Art  assign'd 
,  Her  matchless  pendl,  and  her  mighty  mind  ! 
From  brighter  streams  her  vast  ideas  flow'd. 
With  purer  fire  her  ardent  spirit  gloVd. 
To  her  *twas  given  in  fency  to  explore 
The  land  of  miracles,  the  holiest  shore ; 
That  realm  where  first  the  Light  of  life  was  sent, 
The  loved,  the  punish'd,  of  th'  Omnipotent  t 
O'er  Judah'shillsher  thoughts  inspired  would  stray, 
Through  Jordan's  valleys  trace  their  lonely  way; 
By  Siloa's  brook,  or  Almotana's  deep,^ 
Chain'd  in  dead  silence,  and  unbroken  sleep ; 
1  Almatana.  The  nAme  given  1^  the  Afabs  to  the  Deid  Sea. 


Scenes,  whose  deft  rocks  and  blasted  deserts  tell 
Where  pass'd  th'  Eternal,  where  his  anger  fell  1 
Where  oft  his  voice  the  words  of  finte  reveal'd, 
Swell'd  in  the  whirlwind,  in  the  thunder  peal'd. 
Or,  heard  by  prophets  in  some  palmy  vale, 
"Breathed  still  small  **  whispers  on  the  midnight 

gala 
There  dwelt  her  spirit — ^there  her  hand  portray'd. 
Midst  the  lone  wilderness  or  oedai>ehade. 
Ethereal  forms  with  awfiil  missions  fraught^ 
Or  patriarch-seers  absorb'd  in  sacred  thought^ 
Bards,  in  high  converse  with  the  world  of  reet^ 
Saints  of  the  earth,  and  spirits  of  the  blest 
But  chief  to  Him,  the  Conqueror  of  the  graven 
Who  lived  to  guide  us^  and  who  died  to  save ; 
Him,  at  whose  glance  the  powers  of  evil  fled. 
And  soul  retum'd  to  animate  the  dead; 
Whom  the  waves  own'd — and  sunkbeneoth  his  ^e^ 
Awed  by  one  accent  of  Divinity ; 
To  Him  she  gave  her  meditative  hours, 
Hallow'd  her  thoughts,  and  sanctified  her  powers. 
O'er  her  bright  scenes  sublime  repose  she  threw« 
As  all  around  the  Godhead's  presence  knew. 
And  robed  the  Holy  One's  benignant  mien 
In  beaming  mercy,  nugesty  serene. 

Oh !  mark  where  Raphael's  pure  and  perfidct  line 
Portrays  that  form  ine&bly  divine ! 
Where  with  transcendant  skill  his  hand  has  shed 
Diffusive  sunbeams  round  the  Saviour's  head;* 
Each  heaven-illumined  lineament  imbued 
With  all  the  fiilness  of  beatitude, 
And  traced  the  sainted  group,  whose  mortal  sight 
Sinks  overpower'd  by  that  excess  of  light  1 

Qaze  on  that  scene,  and  own  the  might  of  Art» 
By  truth  inspired,  to  elevate  the  heart  1 
To  bid  the  soul  exultingly  possess. 
Of  all  her  powers,  a  heighten'd  consciousness ; 
And,  strong  in  hope;,  anticipate  the  day. 
The  last  of  life,  the  first  of  freedom's  ray; 
To  realise,  in  some  undouded  sphere, 
Those  pictured  glories  feebly  imaged  here  1 
Dim,  cold  reflections  from  her  native  sky. 
Faint  effluence  of  "  the  Dayspring  from  on  high  ! " 

[Thli  poem  is  thai  aUaded  to  by  Lonl  Byron,  In  one  of  hie 
publiahed  letten  to  Mr  liumj,  dated  from  Diodati,  Sept 
SOtb,  1818 :— "  Italy  or  Datanatia  and  another  mmmitr  wbj, 
or  may  not,  Mt  me  off  again.  .  .  .  I  ihaU  take  Felida 
Hemane^  MutontiUm,  Arc,  with  me-4t  ii  a  good  poem— 
very/'] 

*  The  Tran^flguraWm,  thought  to  be  ao  perfect  a  spednien 
of  art»  that,  in  honour  of  Raphael,  it  waa  carried  befnv  hk 
bo4y  to  the  gravs. 
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"  O  Greece !  thoa  nplent  nune  of  finer  arte* 
Which  to  bright  Bdenoe  btooming  Ffency  buret 
Be  this  thy  praiw,  that  thoa,  and  thoa  alone. 
In  theie  hast  led  the  way.  In  theie  exoell'd, 
Crown'd  with  the  laurel  of  aoenting  Time.*' 

TROMSoir's  JAbertsf, 


Oh  !  who  hath  trod  thy  consecrated  clime. 
Fair  land  of  Fhidiaa  1  theme  of  lofty  strains  t 
And  traced  each  scene  that,  midst  the  wrecks 

of  time, 
The  print  of  Glory's  parting  step  retains ; 
Nor  for  awhile,  in  high-wrought  dreams,  fbigot> 
Musing  on  years  gone  by  in  brightness  there. 
The  hopes,  the  feais»  the  sorrows  of  his  lot, 
The  hues  his  &te  hath  worn,  or  yet  may  wear ; 
As  when,  from  mountain-heighta,  his  ardent  eye 
Of  sea  and  heaven  hath  tnick'd  the  blue  infinity  t 

n. 

Is  there  who  views  with  cold  unaltei'd  mien, 
His  firozen  heart  with  proud  indifference  fraught, 
Each  sacred  haunt,  each  unforgotten  scene. 
Where  i^Veedom  triumph'd,  or  where  Wisdom 

taught  1 
Souls  that  too  deeply  feel  t  oh,  envy  not 
The  sullen  calm  your  &te  hath  never  known : 
Through  the  dull  twilight  of  that  wintery  lot 
Genius  ne'er  pierced,  nor  Fancy's  sunbeam  shone. 
Nor  thoee  high  thou^^ts  that,  hailing  Qloiy's 
trace. 
Glow  with  the  generous  flames  of  eveiyage  and  race. 

m. 

But  blest  the  wanderer  whose  enthuoast  mind 
Each  muse  of  ancient  days  hath  deep  imbued 
With  lofty  lore,  and  all  his  thoughts  refined 
In  the  calm  school  of  silent  solitude ; 
Poured  on  his  ear,  midst  groves  and  glens  retired, 
The  mighty  strains  of  each  illustrious  dime. 
All  that  hath  lived,  while  empires  have  expired, 
To  float  for  ever  on  the  winds  of  time ; 
And  on  his  soul  indelibly  portra/d 
Fair  visionazy  fonns^  to  fill  each  classic  shade. 

IV. 

Is  not  this  mind,  to  meaner  thoughts  unknown, 
A  sanctuary  of  beauty  and  of  light  1 
There  he  may  dwell  in  regions  all  his  own, 
A  world  of  dreams,  where  all  is  pure  and  bright 


For  him  the  scenes  of  old  renown  possees 
Romantic  charms,  all  veil'd  fix>m  other  eyes ; 
There  eveiy  form  of  nature's  loveliness 
Wakes  in  his  breast  a  thousand  sympathies ; 
As  music's  voice,  in  some  lone  mountain  dell. 
From  rocks  and  caves  around  calls  forth  each 
echo's  cTwelL 

V. 

For  him  Italia's  biilliant  skies  illume 

The  bard's  lone  haunts,  the  warrior's  combatp 

plains, 
And  the  wild  rose  yet  lives  to  breath  and  bloom 
Round  Doric  PsBstum's  solitaiy  fimea^ 
But  most,  fidr  Greece  I  on  thy  mi^jestic  shore 
He  feels  the  fervours  of  his  spirit  rise ; 
Thou  birth-placeof  the  Muse!  whose  voice  of  yoro 
Breathed  in  thy  groves  immortal  harmonies ; 
And  lingers  still  around  the  well-known  coast, 
MurmuringawildfiEo^well  to  &me  andfireedomlost 

VL 

By  seas  that  flow  in  brightness  as  they  lave 
Thy  rocks,  th'  enthusiast  rapt  in  thought  may 

stray, 
While  roves  his  eye  o'er  that  deserted  wave. 
Once  the  proud  scene  of  battle's  dread  amy. 
— O  ye  blue  waters !  ye,  of  old  that  bore 
The  free,  the  conquering,  hymn'd  by  choral 

strains. 
How  sleep  ye  now  around  the  silent  shore. 
The  lonely  realm  of  ruins  and  of  chains  ! 
How  are  the  mighty  vanish'd  in  their  pride  ! 
E'en  as  their  barks  have  left  no  traces  on  your  tide. 

vn. 

Hush'd  are  the  Pieeans  whose  exulting  tone 
Swell'd  o'ertbat  tide*— the  sons  of  battle  sleep — 

1  •«  The  Pcitan  row,  from  its  pecniiar  fh^ixanoe  and  the 
ringnlarlty  of  blowing  twice  a-year,  ii  often  mentknied  by 
the  danic  poets  The  wild  roae,  which  now  ilioote  19  amoog 
the  mine,  to  of  the  snail  ringle  danwik  kind,  with  a  vmj 
high  perflime ;  as  a  fiumcr  aamed  me  on  the  spot,  it  flowen 
both  In  spring  and  aatomn."— fiwiNBtmiCB's  Tnmli  in  tht 
TwoBteiUet, 

^  In  the  naval  engafements  of  the  Oveeks,  **  It 
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The  wind's  wild  sigh,  the  halcyon's  roioe  alone 
Blend  with  the  plainUye  murmur  of  the  deep. 
Yet  when  those  wayes  have  caught  the  splendid 

hues 
Of  mom's  rich  firmament^  serenely  bright^ 
'  Or  setting  suns  the  loyely  shore  sufiuse 
With  all  their  purple  mellowness  of  lights 
Oh  1  who  oould  yiew  the  scene,  so  calmly  fsar, 
N'or  dream  that  peace,  and  joy,  and  liberty  were 

there? 

vm. 

Where  soft  the  sunbeams  play,  the  sephyrs  blow, 
Tis  hard  to  deem  that  misery  can  be  nigh ; 
Where  the  clear  heayens  in  blue  transparence 

glow, 
Life  should  be  calm  and  doudleos  aa  the  sky ; 
— ^Tet  o'er  the  low,  dark  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
Verdure  and  flowersin  summer-bloom  may  smile, 
And  ivy-boughs  their  graceful  drapery  spread 
In  green  luxuriance  o'er  the  ruin'd  pile ; 
And  mantling  woodbine  veil  the  withered  tree ; — 
And  thus  it  is,  fiur  land  1  forsaken  Qreece,  with 
thee. 

IX. 

For  all  the  lovelinese^  and  light,  and  bloom 
That  yet  are  thine,  surviving  many  a  storm. 
Are  but  as  heaven's  warm  radiance  on  the  tomb. 
The  rose's  blush  that  maaks  the  canker-worm. 
And  thou  art  desolate — thy  mom  hath  pass'd  ! 
So  damling  in  the  splendour  of  its  sway. 
That  the  dark  shades  the  night  hath  o'er  thee  cast 
Throw  tenfold  gloom  around  thy  deep  decay. 
Once  proud  in  freedom,  still  in  ruin  fiur. 
Thy  fiite  hath  been  unmatch'd — in  glory  and 
despair. 


For  thee,  lost  land  1  the  hero's  blood  hath  flow'd. 
The  high  in  soul  have  brightly  lived  and  died ; 
For  thee  the  light  of  soaring  genius  glow'd 
O'er  the  fiur  arts  it  form'd  and  glorified. 
Thine  were  the  minds  whose  energies  sublime 
So  distanced  ages  in  their  lightning-race. 
The  task  they  left  the  sons  of  later  time 
Was  but  to  follow  their  illumined  trace. 
— Now,  bow'd  to  earth,  thy  children,  to  be  firee, 
Must  break  each  link  that  binds  their  filial  hearts 
to  thee. 


for  tiM  loUUefi  before  the  flgfat  to  ring  a  pcan,  or  bjmn,  to 
Mmb,  and  after  the  light  another  to  Apollo.'*->8ee  PoTTam'a 
dtUiiptUUt  qfOneee,  voL  U.  p.  165. 


ZI. 

Lo  1  to  the  scenes  of  fiction's  wildest  tales, 
Her  own  bright  East^  thy  son,  Morea  I  fliee,^ 
To  seek  repose  midst  rich,  romantic  vales. 
Whose  inoense  mounts  to  Asia's  vivid  skies. 
There  shall  he  rest] — Alas  1  his  hopes  in  vain 
Quide  to  the  sun-dad  regiona  of  the  palm : 
Peace  dwells  not  now  on  oriental  plain. 
Though  earth  is  firuitfulnesB,  and  air  is  balm ; 
And  the  sad  wanderer  finda  but  lawless  foes. 
Where  patriarchs  reign'd  of  old  in  psstoial  repose. 

xn. 

Where  Syria's  mountainsrise,  orTcmen'sgroves, 

Or  Tigris  rolls  his  genii-haunted  wave. 

Life  to  his  eye,  aa  wearily  it  roves, 

Wears  but  two  forms — ^the  tyrant  and  the  slave  I 

There  the  fierce  Arab  leads  his  daring  horde 

Where  sweeps  the  sand-storm  o'er  the  burning 

wild; 
There  stem  Oppression  waves  the  wasting  sword 
O'er  plains  that  smile  as  andent  Eden  smiled ; 
And  the  vale's  bosom,  and  the  desert's  gloom. 
Yield  to  the  iigured  there  no  shdter  save  the  tomb. 

xm. 

But  thou,  fiur  world!  whose  firesh  unsullied 

charms  « 

Welcomed  Columbus  from  the  western  wave, 
Wilt  thou  receiTe  the  wanderer  to  thine  arms,' 
The  lost  descendant  of  the  immortal  brave  1 
Amidst  the  wild  magnificence  of  shades 
That  o'er  thy  floods  their  twilighigrandeur  cast. 
In  the  green  depth  of  thine  untrodden  glades 
Shall  he  not  rear  his  bower  of  peace  at  last  1 
Yes  i  thou  hast  many  a  lone,  miyestio  scene. 
Shrined  in  primeval  woods,  where  despot  ne'er 
hath  been. 

XIV. 

There  by  some  lake,  whose  blueexpansiTe  breast 
Bright  from  afiur,  an  inlsnd  ocean,  gleams, 
Qirt  with  vast  solitudes,  profusdy  dress'd 
In  tints  like  those  that  float  o'er  poet's  dreams  i 

1  The  emigration  of  the  natifca  of  the  Morea  to  dUTereot 
parte  of  Aria  to  thna  mentioned  by  ChAteaubriand  in  hie 
lUniroIre  de  Parii  d  JinuaUm—**  Fanrena  an  dernier 
dagr^  do  malhenr,  le  MonXte  e'airacfae  de  ion  pays,  el  ts 
cherdier  en  Arie  un  lort  moina  rfgoureoz.  Vahi  oipofar  I  Vi 
retrouve  dee  oadb  et  dee  pachaa  Jiuquet  dane  lea  aablea  do 
Jourdain  et  darn  lea  dterta  de  Palmyreu** 

*  In  the  aame  woriK,  ChAteaubriand  alao  relates  hto  having 
met  with  aeveral  Greek  emigrants  who  had  eetabUibed  tben^ 
eelves  in  the  wooda  of  Florida. 
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Or  where  some  flood  from  pine-clad  mountain 

pours 
Its  might  of  waters,  glittering  in  their  fbom, 
Midst  the  rich  verdure  of  its  wooded  shores, 
The  exiled  QreelL  hath  fix'd  his  sylvan  home : 
So  deeply  lone^  that  round  the  wild  retreat 
Scarce  have  the  paths  been  trod  by  Indian  hunts- 
man's feet 

• 

XV. 

The  forests  are  around  him  in  their  pride, 
The  green  savannas,  and  the  mighty  waves ; 
And  isles  of  flowers,  bright-floating  o'er  the  tide,^ 
That  images  the  fairy  worlds  it  laves, 
And  stillness,  and  luxuriance.    O'er  his  head 
The  ancient  cedars  wave  their  peopled  bowers. 
On  high  the  palms  their  gracefol  foliage  spread, 
Ciactured  with  roses  the  magnolia  towers; 
And  from  those  green  arcades  a  thousand  tones 
Wake  with  each  breeze,  whose  voice  through  Nar 
ture's  temple  moans. 

XVL 

And  there,  no  traces  left  by  brighter  days 
For  gloiy  lost  may  wake  a  sigh  of  grief ;' 
Some  grassy  mound,  perchance,  may  meet  his 

gaze, 
Hie  lone  memorial  of  an  Indian  chief. 
There  man  not  yet  hath  mark'd  the  boundless 

plain 
With  marble  records  of  his  fieune  and  power ; 
The  forest  is  his  everlasting  fitne, 
The  palm  his  monument,  the  rock  his  tower : 
Th'  eternal  torrent  and  the  giant  tree 
Remind  him  bat  that  they,  like  him,  are  wildly 

free. 

xvn. 

But  doth  the  exile's  heart  serenely  there 
In  sunshine  dwell  1 — ^Ah  !  when  was  exile  blest  1 
Wfien  did  bright  scenes^  clear  heavens,  or  sum- 
mer air. 
Chase  from  his  soul  the  fever  of  unrest  ] 
— ^There  is  a  heart-sick  weariness  of  mood, 
That  like  slow  poison  wastes  the  vital  glow. 
And  shrines  itself  in  mental  solitude. 
An  uncomplaining  and  a  nameless  woe. 

*  **  La  griM  eti  toi^oiin  ante  k  la  magnlflomM  dsos  tea 
•etaet  de  te  natartt  •!  tandls  que  te  eomant  da  mlUea  en- 
tmne  Ten  la  mar  tet  oadavKi  dm  pins  tl  dei  ehtaet,  on  Tolt 
•or  let  deux  oouianU  lat^moz,  ranonter,  te  long  d«i  riragee 
del  llee  flottantes  de  PteUa  et  de  Nfeophar,  dont  tee  roees 
Jaonei  s'^Tent  oomme  de  petite  papillont.''— UieneHpCum  qf 
the  Bank»  tiffkt  MiuUttppi,  CHATBAuiiitiAND*e  Atala. 


That  coldly  smUee  midst  pleasuro'sbrightest  ray. 
As  the  chill  glacier's  peak  raflects  the  flush  of  day. 

xvm. 

Such  grief  is  theirs,  who,  flx*d  on  fordgn  shore. 
Sigh  for  the  spirit  of  their  native  gales, 
As  pines  the  wenmnTi,  midst  the  ocean's  roar. 
For  the  green  earth,  with  all  its  woods  and  vales. 
Thus  feels  thy  child,  whose  memoxy  dwells 

with  thee. 
Loved  Qreeoe !  all  sunk  and  blighted  as  thou  art 
Though  thought  and  step  in  western  wildsbefr'ae^ 
Yet  thine  are  still  the  daydreams  of  his  heart : 
The  deserts  spread  between,  the  billows  foam. 
Thou,  distant  and  in  chains,  aro  yet  his  spirit's 

home. 

XIX. 

In  vain  for  him  th^  gay  liannes  entwine, 
Or  the  green  fire-fly  sparkles  through  the  brakes, 
Or  summer-winds  waft  odours  from  the  pine. 
As  eve's  last  blush  is  dying  on  the  lakes. 
Through  thy  fair  vales  his  &ncy  roves  the  while^ 
Or  breathes  the  freshness  of  Cithceron's  hei^^t, 
Or  dreams  howsoftlyAtheos'  towers  wouldsmile^ 
Or  Sunium's  ruins,  in  the  fading  light ; 
On  Corinth's  cliff  what  sunset  hues  may  sleep. 
Or,  at  that  placid  hour,  how  calm  th*  JSgean  deep ! 

XX. 

What  scenes,  what  sunbeamfl^  are  to  him  like 

thine  1 
(The  all  of  thine  no  tyrant  could  destroy !) 
E'en  to  the  stranger's  roving  eye,  they  shine 
Soft  as  a  vision  of  remembered  joy. 
And  he  who  oomes^  the  pilgrim  of  a  day, 
A  passing  wanderer  o'er  each  Attic  hill, 
Sighs  as  his  footsteps  turn  from  thy  decay, 
To  laughing  climes,  where  all  is  splendour  still; 
And  views  with  fond  regret  thy  lessening  shore, 
As  he  would  watch  a  star  that  sets  to  rise  no  moreL 

XXL 

Realm  of  sad  beauty  !  thou  art  as  a  shrine 
That  Fancy  visits  with  Devotion's  zeal. 
To  catch  high  thoughts  and  impulses  divine. 
And  all  the  glow  of  soul  enthusiasts  feel 
Amidst  the  tombs  of  heroes — ^for  the  brave 
Whose  dust,  so  many  an  age,  hath  been  thy  soil. 
Foremost  in  honour's  phalanx,  died  to  save 
The  land  redeem'd  and  hallowed  by  their  toil ; 
And  there  is  language  in  thy  lightest  gale, 
That  o'er  the  plains  they  won  seems  murmuring 
yet  their  tale. 
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xxn. 

And  he,  whose  heart  is  weery  of  the  strife 
Of  meaner  ^iritsy  and  whose  mental  gaso 
Would  shun  the  dull  cold  Utdeness  of  life, 
Awhile  to  dwell  amidst  sablimer  dayB» 
Must  torn  to  thee,  whose  every  valley  teems 
With  proud  remembrances  that  cannot  die. 
Thy  glens  are  peopled  with  inspiring  dreams^ 
Thy  winds,  the  Toioe  of  oracles  gone  by  ; 
And  midst  thy  laurel  shades  the  wanderer  hean 
The  sound  of  mi^^ty  names^  the  hymns  of  vanish'd 
yeai& 

xxm. 

Through  that  deep  solitude  be  his  to  stray. 
By  Faun  and  Oread  loved  in  ages  past, 
Where  clear  Peneus  winds  his  rapid  way 
Though  the  deft  heights,  in  antique  grandeur 

Tast 
Romantic  Tempe  !  thou  art  yet  the  same- 
Wild,  as  when  sung  by  bards  of  elder  time  :^ 
Tears,  that  have  changed  thy  river^s  classic 

name,* 
Have  left  thee  still  in  savage  pomp  sublime ; 
And  jfrom  thine  Alpine  clefts  and  marble  caves. 
In  living  lustre  still  break  forth  the  fountain  waves. 

ZXIY. 

Beneath  thy  mountain  battlements  and  towers, 
Where  the  rich  arbute*s  coral  berries  glow,* 

^  "  Looklog  gwienlly  at  th«.iuuTOwii«M  and  abnipto«M  of 
thli  monntBln-clianntl,  (Tempe,)  and  oontnttinf  ft  with  the 
count  of  the  Peneus  throogh  the  plaint  of  Thfajy,  the 
imagination  inetantlj  rteon  to  the  tradition  that  theat  plains 
wen  onot  eovered  with  wattr,  for  whldi  some  convuldon  of 
natore  had  wbetguent^y  opened  this  narrow  passage.  The 
term  talc.  In  our  hmgoage,  is  osnaUjr  employed  to  describe 
seeneiy  In  whldi  the  predominant  foatmes  art  breadth, 
beaoty,  and  rtpota.  Tht  reader  has  already  perceived  that 
the  term  Is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  scenery  at  this  spot, 
and  that  the  phrase,  vaie  of  Tempe,  Is  one  that  depends  on 

poetic  Action. The  real  character  of  Tempe, 

though  it  perhaps  be  lest  beantlAil,  yet  potsseits  move  of 
magnificence  than  is  fanpUtd  in  tht  tpithet  given  to  it  .  . 
...  To  thott  who  liave  visittd  8t  Vinctntt  rocks,  below 
Bristol,  I  cannot  convey  a  mort  soflieitnt  idea  of  TWnpe, 
than  by  Mj^g  that  its  letneiy  rtstmblti,  though  on  a  mneh 
laigar  tcale,  that  of  the  former  pbust^  Tht  Ptnens,  indeed, 
as  It  flows  through  the  valley,  is  not  greatly  wider  than  the 
Avon ;  and  the  channel  between  the  dUb  is  eqoally  con- 
tracted in  its  dimensions;  but  these  diib  themselves  are 
mnch  lollkr  and  more  prtdpltoas,  and  project  their  vast 
mastet  of  rock  with  ttfll  mort  estraordinazy  abmptnem  over 
the  hoOow  beneath."—- HoixAirD't  Travdt  in  AlbaMaf  tfC, 

*  The  modem  name  of  the  Peneus  is  Safympria. 

*  **  Towards  the  kmer  part  of  Tempe,  theat  dilb  art  peaked 
in  a  very  singular  manner,  and  form  projecting  an^es  on  the 


Or  midst  th*  exuberance  of  thy  forest  bowers, 
Casting  deep  shadows  o'er  the  current's  flow. 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  pauses  in  lone  recess, 
As  rock  and  stream  some  glAnnitig  ]]g^t  have 

canght. 
And  gase,  till  Nature's  mighty  fonns  impress 
His  soul  with  deep  sublimity  of  thou^t ; 
And  linger  oft^  recalling  many  a  tale. 
That  breeze,  and  wave,  and  wood  seem  whisper- 
ing through  thy  dale. 


He,  thoughtentranced,  may  wander  where  of  old 
From  Delphi's  chasm  the  mystic  vapour  rose. 
And  trembling  nations  heard  their  doom  foretold 
By  the  dread  spirit  throned  midst  iocIeb  and 

snows. 
Though  its  rich  fimes  be  blended  with  the  dust, 
And  silence  now  the  hallow'd  haunt  poesess. 
Still  is  the  scene  of  andent  lites  august, 
Magnificent  in  mountain  loneliness ; 
Still  inspiration  hovers  o'er  the  ground. 
Where  Greece  her  councils  held,^  her  Pythian 
victors  crown'd. 

ZZYL 

Or  let  his  steps  the  rude  gray  cliffit  explore 
Of  that  wild  pass,  once  dyed  with  Spartan  blood. 
When  by  the  waves  that  break  on  (Eta's  shore. 
The  few,  the  fearleas,  the  devoted,  stood  t 
Or  rove  where,  shadowing  Mantinea's  plain. 
Bloom  the  wild  laurels  o'er  the  warlike  dead,' 
Or  lone  PlatsDa's  ruins  yet  remain 
To  mark  the  battle-field  of  ages  fled : 
Still  o'er  such  scenes  presides  a  sacred  power. 
Though  Fiction's  gods  have  fled  from  fountain, 
grot,  and  bower. 

vast  perpendicular  fsces  of  rock  whldi  they  prastnt  towardi 
the  chasm ;  where  the  surfiioe  renders  It  possible,  the  sum- 
mits and  ledges  of  the  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  small  wood,  chiefly  oak,  with  the  arbutus  and  other 
shmbc  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  wherever  there  is  a  small 
Interval  between  the  water  and  the  dlfi,  it  is  covered  by  the 
rich  and  widely  spreading  foliage  of  the  plane,  the  oak,  and 
other  forest  trees,  which  In  thett  jritnatfons  have  attafaied  a 
lemariraMe  siie,  and  In  various  places  extend  thefar  shadow 

for  over  the  channel  of  the  stream. The  rocks 

on  each  side  of  tht  valt  of  Tempe  are  evidently  the  same ; 
what  may  be  called,  I  believe,  a  coarse  bluish-gray  marble, 
with  veins  and  portions  of  the  rock  in  which  the  marUe  is  of 
liner  qnaHty."— Hoixaitd'b  Tramit  in  Albania,  ^e. 

4  The  Amphictyonie  CouncO  wee  convened  in  spring  and 
autumn  at  Delphi  or  Thennopyte,  and  presided  at  the 
Pythhui  games  which  were  celebrated  at  Delphi  every  flfth  year. 

s  *'  This  spot,  (the  fleM  of  Ifantinea,)  on  which  so  many 
brave  men  were  laid  to  rest,  Is  now  covered  witli  rosemary 
and  laureb.**— PouQVSTiLLB'e  Travdt  in  the  Mono, 
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Oh  f  still  unblamed  may  fency  fondly  deem 
Thai,  lingering  yet,  benignant  genii  dwell 
Where  mortal  worth  has  hallow'd  grove  or 

stream^ 
To  sway  the  heart  with  some  ennobling  spell ; 
For  mightiest  minds  haye  felt  their  blest  control 
In  the  wood's  mnrmiuv  in  the  zephyr^s  sigh, 
And  these  are  dreams  that  lend  a  voice  and  soul, 
And  a  high  power,  to  Nature's  miyesty  I 
And  who  can  rove  o'er  Grecian  shores,  nor  feel, 
Soft  o'er  his  inmost  heart,  their  secret  magic  steal  ? 

xxvm. 

Tet  many  a  sad  reality  is  there. 
That  Fancy's  bright  illusions  cannot  veiL 
Pure  laughs  the  light,  and  balmy  breathes  the  air. 
But  Slaveiy's  mien  will  tell  its  bitter  tale ; 
And  there,  not  Peace,  but  Desolation,  throws 
Delusive  quiet  o'er  full  many  a  scene- 
Deep  as  the  brooding  torpor  of  repose 
That  follows  where  the  earthquake's  track  hath 

been; 
Or  solemn  calm  on  Ocean's  breast  that  lies, 
When  sinks  the  storm,  and  death  has  hush'd  the 
seamen's  cries. 

ZXDL 

Hast  thou  beheld  some  sovereign  spirit,  hurl'd 
By  Fate's  rude  tempest  from  its  radiant  sphere, 
Doom'd  to  resign  the  homage  of  a  world. 
For  Pity's  deepest  sigh  and  saddest  tear  t 
Oht  hast  thou  watch'd  the  awful  wreck  of  mind 
That  weareth  still  a  gloxy  in  decay! 
Seen  all  that  daodes  and  delights  mankind — 
Thought,  science,  genius^to  the  storm  a  prey; 
And  o'er  the  blasted  tree^  the  wither'd  ground. 
Despair's  wild  nightshade   spread,  and    darkly 
flourish  round  1 


So  mayst  thou  gase,  in  sad  and  awe-struck 

thought, 
On  the  deep  fall  of  that  yet  lovely  dime : 
Such  there  the  ruin  Time  and  Fate  have  wrought^ 
So  changed  the  bright,  the  splendid,  the  sublime. 
There  the  proud  monuments  of  Valour's  name, 
The  mighty  works  Ambition  piled  on  high. 
The  rich  remains  by  Art  bequeath'd  to  Fame^ 
Grace,  beauty,grandeur,  strength,and  symmetiy. 
Blend  in  decay ;  while  all  that  yet  is  fiiir 
Seems  only  spared  to  tell  how  much  hath  perish'd 

there  t 


XZXI. 

There,  while  around  lie  mingling  in  the  dust 
The  column's  graceful  shafts  with  weeds  o'er 

grown. 
The  mouldering  tono,  the  forgotten  bust. 
The  wamor^s  urn,  the  altar^s  moasy  stone — 
Amidst  the  lonelinoss  of  shattered  fimes, 
Still  matchless  monuments  of  other  years — 
O'er  cypress  groves  or  solitaiy  plains;, 
Its  eastern  form  the  minaret  proudly  rears  : 
As  on  some  captive  city's  ruin'd  wall 
The  victor's  banner  waves,  exulting  o'er  its  fiilL 

zxzn. 

Still,  where  that  column  of  the  mosque  aspires, 
Landmark  of  slaveiy,  towering  o'er  the  waste, 
There  science  droops,  the  Muses  hush  their  lyres 
And  o'er  the  blooms  of  fiancy  and  of  taste 
Spreads  the  chill  bli^^t , — as  in  that  orient  isle 
Where  the  dark  upas  taints  the  gale  around, ' 
Within  its  precincts  not  a  flower  may  smile. 
Nor  dew  nor  sunshine  fertilise  the  ground  ; 
Nor  wild  birds'  music  float  on  sephyr's  breath, 
But  all  is  silence  round,  and  solitude,  and  death. 

xxuu. 

Far  other  influence  pour'd  the  Crescent's  light 
O'er  cbnquer'd  realms,  in  ages  pass'd  away ; 
Full  and  alone  it  beam'd,  intensely  bright^ 
While  distant  climes  in  midnight  darkness  lay. 
Then  rose  th'  Alhambra,  with  its  founts  and 

shades, 
Fair  mari>le  halls,  alcoves,  and  onnge  bowers  : 
Its  sculptured  lions,*  richly  wrought  arcades. 
Aerial  pillars,  and  enchanted  towen ; 
Li^t,  splendid,  wild,  as  some  Arabian  tale 
Would  picture  fliiry  domes  that  fleet  before  tlie 

gale. 

xxxnr. 

Then  foster'd  genius  lent  each  caliph's  throne 
Lustre  barbaric  pomp  could  ne'er  attain ; 

1  For  th*  Mooanti  of  th*  opMor  pobon  trat  of  Java,  now 
■eowaOy  belteftd  to  b«  &buloitt,  or  gimUj  eaflBtrstid,  Mt 
the  notM  to  DAawiir'i  Batanie  Oardat, 

s  ■*  TIm  coort  nu»t  to  b«  admired  of  the  Alhamtoa  ii  that 
oaOed  tbo  oourt  of  tbo  Lloni ;  It  to  omamaotad  with  rizty 
•tagant  pfflanof  an  arehUaetort  which  baui  not  tha  laart 
wwHiTilaiico  to  any  of  the  known  ordert,  and  might  b«  oalM 
tha  Arabian  ordor.  ....  But  tti  prtael|ial  onamani, 
and  that  from  which  it  took  iti  nama,  to  an  «***^'*^  cop,  tlz 
feat  in  diamatar,  aupportad  by  twalra  Uoat,  which  to  lald  to 
hata  baan  mada  in  imitation  of  tha  Biaaen  Saa  of  Solomoa'a 
tampla."— BvaooAif ira*a  TVowb  in  f^m. 
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See,  on  the  barren  coast,  the  lonely  Isle, 
Mark'd  with  no  step,  uncheer'd  by  human  smile. 
Heart-sick  and  &int  the  ahip-wreck'd  wanderer 

stand. 
Raise  the  dim  eye,  and  lift  the  suppliant  hand  ! 
Explore  with  fiiiitless  gaze  the  billowy  main. 
And  weep— and  pray — and  linger — but  in  vain  I 

Thence,  roving  wild  through  many  a  depth  of 
shade. 
Where  voice  ne'er  echo'd,  footstep  never  stray'd, 
He  fondly  seeks,  o*er  diffii  and  deserts  rude. 
Haunts  of  mankind  midst  realms  of  solitude  ! 
And  pauses  oft,  and  sadly  hears  alone 
The  wood's  deep  sigh,  the  suige's  distant  moan  ! 
All  else  is  hush'd  I  so  silent,  so  profound. 
As  if  some  viewless  power,  presiding  round. 
With  mystic  spell,  unbroken  by  a  breath, 
Had  spread  for  ages  the  repose  of  death  ! 
Ah  !  still  the  wanderer,  by  the  boundless  deep, 
Lives  but  to  watch — and  watches  but  to  weep  ! 
He  sees  no  sail  in  fiiint  perspective  rise. 
His  the  dread  lonelineas  of  sea  and  skies  ! 
Far  from  his  cherish'd  friends,  his  native  shore, 
Baniah'd  from  being — ^to  return  no  more ; 
There  must  he  die  t — within  that  circling  wave, 
That  lonely  isle — ^his  prison  and  his  grave  ! 

Lo  !  through  the  waste,  the  wfldemess  of  snows, 
With  &inting  step,  Siberia's  exile  goes  I 
Homeless  and  sad,  o'er  many  a  polar  wild. 
Where  beam,  or  flower,  or  verdure  never  smiled ; 
Wher6  frost  and  silence  hold  their  despot-reign. 
And  bind  existence  in  eternal  chain  I 
Child  of  the  desert !  pilgrim  of  the  gloom  t 
Bark  is  the  path  which  leads  thee  to  the  tomb  ! 
While  on  thy  fitded  cheek  the  arctic  air 
Congeak  the  bitter  tear<lrop  of  despair  f 
Tet  not  that  fikte  condemns  thy  closing  day 
In  that  stem  clime  to  shed  its  parting  ray ; 
Not  that  fiur  nature's  loveliness  and  light 
No  more  shall  beam  enchantment  on  thy  sight ; 
All  f  not  for  this — far,  fiir  beyond  relief 
Deep  in  thy  bosom  dwells  the  hopeless  grief; 
But  that  no  friend  of  kindred  heart  is  there. 
Thy  woes  to  mitigate,  thy  toils  to  share ; 
That  no  mild  soother  fondly  shall  assuage 
The  stormy  trials  of  thy  lingering  age ; 
No  snule  of  tenderness,  with  angel  power. 
Lull  the  dread  pangs  of  dissolution's  hour; 
For  this  alone,  despair,  a  withering  guest, 
SitB  on  thy  brow,  and  cankers  in  thy  breast  I 
Tes  !  there,  e'en  there,  in  that  tremendous  clime. 
Where  desert  grandeur  frowns  in  pomp  sublime ; 


Where  winter  triumphs,  through  the  polar  nighty 
In  all  his  wild  magnificence  of  might ; 
E'en  there,  affection's  hallow'd  spell  might  pour 
The  light  of  heaven  around  th*  indement  shore  I 
And,  like  the  vales  with  gloom  and  sunshine 

graced. 
That  snule,  by  drcUng  Pyrenees  embraced. 
Teach  the  pure  heart  with  vital  fires  to  glow. 
E'en  'midst  the  world  of  solitude  and  snow  I 
The  halcyon's  charm,  thus  dreaming  fictions  feign. 
With  mystic  power  could  tranquillise  the  main ; 
Bid  the  loud  wind,  the  mountain  billow  sleep. 
And  peace  and  silenoe  brood  upon  the  deep ! 

And  thus.  Affection,  can  thy  voice  compose 
The  stormy  tide  of  passions  and  of  woes ; 
Bid  every  throb  of  wUd  emotion  cease, 
And  lull  misfortune  in  the  arms  of  peace  t 

Oh  t  mark  yon  drooping  form,  of  aged  mien. 
Wan,  yet  re8ign*d,  and  hopeless,  yet  serene  I 
Long  ere  victorious  time  had  sought  to  chase 
The  bloom,  the  smile,  that  once  illumed  his  hoe. 
That  &ded  eye  was  dimm'd  with  many  a  care^ 
Those  waving  locks  were  silvered  by  despair  I 
Yet  filial  love  can  pour  the  sovereign  balm. 
Assuage  his  pangs,  his  wounded  spirit  calm  I 
He,  a  sad  emjgrant  t  oondemn'd  to  roam 
In  life's  pale  autumn  from  his  ruin'd  home. 
Has  borne  the  shock  of  Plsril's  dariLsst  wave. 
Where  joy — and  hope  —  and  fortune — found  a 

grave  f 
"Twas  his  to  see  Destruction's  fiercest  band 
Rush,  like  a  Typhon,  on  his  native  land. 
And  roll  triumphant  on  their  blasted  way, 
In  fire  and  blood,  the  deluge  of  dismay  I 
Unequal  combat  raged  on  many  a  plain. 
And  patriot-valour  waved  the  sword  in  vain  ! 
Ah !  gallant  exile  I  nobly,  long,  he  bled. 
Long  braved  the  tempest  gathering  o'er  his  head ! 
Till  all  was  lost  1  and  horror's  darken'd  eye 
Roused  the  stem  spirit  of  despair  to  die  t 

Ah  I  gallant  exile  !  in  the  storm  that  roll'd 
Far  o'er  his  oountiy,  rushing  uncontroll'd. 
The  flowen  that  graced  his  path  with  loveliest 

bloom, 
Tom  by  the  blast,  were  scattered  on  the  tomb  t 
When  carnage  bursty  exulting  in  the  strife. 
The  bosom  ties  that  bound  his  soul  to  lifb. 
Yet  one  was  spared  I  and  she,  whose  filial  smile 
Can  soothe  his  wanderings  and  his  tears  beguile^ 
E'en  then  could  temper,  with  divine  relief. 
The  wild  delirium  of  unbounded  grief; 

B 
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And,  whispering  peace,  conceal  with  dnteons  art 
Her  own  deep  Borrows  In  her  inmoet  heart ! 
And  now,  though  time,  suhduing  ereiy  trace, 
Haa  meUovfd  all,  he  never  can  enue  ; 
Oft  will  the  wanderer's  tears  in  silence  flow, 
RtiU  Badly  faithful  to  remember'd  woe  I 
Then  she,  who  feels  a  fitthei^s  pang  alone, 
(Still  fondly  struggling  to  suppress  her  own,) 
With  anxious  tenderness  is  ever  nigh. 
To  chase  the  image  that  awakes  the  sigh  ! 
Hor  angel-Toice  his  fainting  soul  can  raise 
To  bn^^ter  visions  of  celestial  days  1 
And  speak  of  realms,  where  Virtue's  wing  shall  soar 
On  eagle>plume — ^to  wonder  and  adore ; 
And  fHends,  divided  here,  shall  meet  at  lafit, 
Unite  their  kindred  souls — and  smile  on  all  the 
past  I 

Tes  f  we  may  hope  that  nature's  deathless  ties, 
Renew'd,  refined,  shall  triumph  in  the  skies ! 
Heart400thing  thought  1  whose  loved,  consoling 

powers 
With  seraph-dreams  can  gild  reflection's  hours, 
Oh  I  still  be  near,  and  brightening  through  the 

gloom, 
Beam  and  ascend  1  the  day-star  of  the  tomb  ! 
And  smile  for  those,  in  sternest  ordeals  proved. 
Those  lonely  hearts,  bereft  of  all  they  loved. 

Lo  I  by  the  couch  where  pain  and  chUl  disease 
In  every  vein  the  ebbing  life-blood  freeze ; 
Where  youth  is  taught,  by  stealing,  slow  decay. 
Life's  closing  lesson— in  its  dawning  day ; 
Where  beauty's  rose  is  withering  ere  its  prime, 
Unchanged  by  sorrow  and  unsoil'd  by  time; 
Tlioro,  bonding  still,  with  fix'd  and  sleepless  eye. 
There,  fh)m  her  child,  the  mother  learns  to  die; 
Explores,  with  fearful  gaze,  each  moumfbl  trace 
Of  lingering  sickness  in  the  &ded  fiftoe ; 
Thxx)ugh  the  sad  night,  when  eveiy  hope  is  fled. 
Keeps  her  lone  vigU  by  tlie  sufierer's  bed; 
And  starts  each  mom,  as  deeper  marks  dedare 
The  spoiler's  hand — the  blight  of  death  is  there  ! 
He  comes  1  now  feebly  in  the  exhausted  frame. 
Slow,  languid,  quivering,  bums  the  vital  flame ; 
FVom  the  glazed  eye-ball  sheds  its  parting  ray — 
Dim,  transient  spark,  that  fluttering  fhdes  away  I 
FVdnt  beats  the  hovering  pulse,  the  trembling  heart ; 
Tet  fond  existence  lingers  ere  she  part  I 

Tia  psst  1  the  struggle  and  the  pang  are  o'er. 
And  life  shall  throb  with  agony  no  more ; 
While  o'er  the  wasted  form,  the  features  pale^ 
Death  8  awful  shadows  throw  their  silvefy  veiL 


Departed  spirit !  on  this  earthly  q>here 

Thoos^  poignant   siiflTuring  mark'd  thy   short 


StiU  could  maternal  love  beguile  thy  woe^ 
And  hush  thy  sighs — an  angel  of  repose  ! 

« 

But  who  may  charm  Iwr  sleepless  pang  to  i«cA^ 
Or  draw  the  thorn  that  rankles  in  her  breastf 
And,  while  she  bends  in  silence  o'er  thy  bier. 
Assuage  the  grie(  too  heartsick  for  a  teart 
Visions  of  hope  in  loveUeet  hues  anay'd. 
Fair  scenes  of  bliss  by  fimcy's  hand  portmy'd  t 
And  were  ye  doom'd  with  flUse,  illusive  smiley 
With  flattering  promise,  to  enchant  aii^iile  1 
And  are  ye  vanish'd,  never  to  retuxn. 
Set  in  the  darimess  of  the  mouldering  um  t 
Will  no  blight  hour  departed  joys  restore  f 
Shall  the  sad  parent  meet  her  child  no  more? 
Behold  no  more  the  soul-illumined  ftoe^ 
The  expressive  snule^  the  animated  grace ! 
Must  the  fiiir  blossom,  withei^d  in  the  tomb, 
Revive  no  more  in  loveliness  and  bloom! 
Descend,  blest  fidth  !  dispel  the  hopeless  cars. 
And  chase  the  gathering  phantoms  of  deapair ; 
Tell  that  the  flower,  transplanted  in  itB  mora. 
Enjoys  bright  Eden,  freed  from  every  thorn ; 
Expands  to  milder  suns^  and  softer  dewi^ 
The  full  perfection  of  immortal  hues ; 
Tell,  that  when  mounting  to  her  native  skies, 
By  death  released,  the  parent  spirit  flies; 
There  shall  the  chUd,  in  anguish  mourn'dsolong. 
With  rapture  hail  her  midst  the  cherub  throng. 
And  guide  her  pinion  on  exulting  flighty 
Through  gloiy's  boundless  reahns,  and  worlds  of 
living  light 

Ye  gentle  spirits  of  departed  friends ! 
If  e'er  on  earth  your  buoyant  wing  desoends ; 
If,  with  benignant  care,  ye  linger  near. 
To  guard  the  oljects  in  existence  dear; 
If,  hovering  o'er,  ethereal  band  t  ye  view 
The  tender  sorrows,  to  your  memoiytrae; 
Oh !  in  the  musing  hour,  at  midnight  deep. 
While  for  your  loss  affection  wakes  to  weep ; 
While  eveiy  sound  in  hallow'd  stillness  liei^ 
But  the  low  murmur  of  her  plaintive  si^^; 
Oh  I  then,  amidst  that  ho^  calm  be  near. 
Breathe  your  light  whiaper  aoftty  in  her  ear; 
With  secret  spells  her  wounded  mind  cooqxMe, 
And  chsae  the  fluthfiil  tear— for  you  that  flows  * 
Be  near — ^when  moonlight  q»reads  the  charm  you 

loved 
O'er  scenes  where  once  your  t&M$  footstep 

roved. 
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Then,  while  she  wanders  o'er  the  sporiding  dew, 
Thxxragh  glens  and  wood-paths,  once  ondear*d 

by  you, 
And  fondly  lingers  in  your  fkvoimte  bowen, 
And  pauses  oft,  recalling  former  hours ; 
Then  wave  your  pinion  o'er  each  well-known  vale. 
Float  in  the  moonbeam,  sig^  upon  the  gale; 
Hd  your  wild  symphonies  remotely  swell. 
Borne  by  the  summer-wind  from  grot  and  dell ; 
And  touch  your  viewless  harps,  and  soothe  her  soul 
With  soft  enchantments  and  divine  control ! 
Be  near,  sweet  guardians  1  watch  her  sacred  rest. 
When  Slumber  folds  her  in  his  magic  vest; 
Around  her,  smiling,  let  your  forms  arise, 
Ketum'd  in  dreams,  to  bless  her  mental  eyes ; 
Efibce  the  memory  of  your  last  fEvewell — 
Of  glowing  joys,  of  radiant  prospects  tell ; 
The  sweet  communion  of  the  past  renew, 
Reviving  former  scenee^  array'd  in  softer  hue. 

Be  near  when  death,  in  virtue's  brightest  hour. 
Calls  up  each  pang,  and  summons  all  his  power; 
Oh  1  then,  transcending  Fancy's  loveliest  dream. 
Then  let  your  forms  unveil'd  around  her  beam ; 
Then  waft  the  vision  of  unclouded  light, 
A  burst  of  gloiy,  on  her  closing  sight ; 
Wake  from  the  harp  of  heaven  th'  immortal  strain. 
To  hush  the  final  agonies  of  pain; 
With  rapture's  flame  the  parting  soul  illume. 
And  smile  triumphant  through  the  shadowy  gloom  1 
Oh  I  still  be  near,  when,  darting  into  day, 
Th*  exulting  spirit  leaves  her  bonds  of  day ; 
Be  yours  to  guide  her  fluttering  wings  on  high 
O'er  many  a  world,  ascending  to  the  sky ; 
There  let  your  presence,  once  her  earthly  joy. 
Though  dimm'd  with  tears  and  clouded  with  alloy, 
Now  form  her  bliss  on  that  celestial  shore 
Where  death  shall  sever  kindred  hearts  no  more. 

Tes !  in  the  noon  of  that  Elysian  dime, 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  anguish,  death,  or  time ; 
Where  mind's  bright  eye,  with  renovated  fire. 
Shall  beam  on  glories  never  to  expire ; 
Oh  I  there  th'  illumined  soul  may  fondly  trust, 
More  pure,  more  perfect,  rising  from  the  dust. 
Those  mild  alfections,  whose  consoling  light 
Sheds  the  soft  moonbeam  on  terrestrial  ni^t, 
Sublimed,  ennobled,  shall  for  ever  glow, 
Exalting  rupture — not  assuaging  woe ! 


TO  MR  EDWARDS,  THE  HARPER   OP 

CONWAY. 

[Soms  off  the  taappiest  daji  the  young  poeteH  ew  pamd 
wwo  dazing  ooomIoiuI  Ttaite  to  WDM  ftlondf  at  Co&wBj,  idiere 
the  chanm  of  the  icenery,  oombining  all  that  te  most  bouid- 
ftil  in  wood,  irater,  and  rain,  are  luffident  to  inspire  tlie  most 
proialc  temperament  with  a  certain  degree  of  enthnsiaain ; 
and  it  wBj  therefoie  well  be  aoppoied  how  ftrvently  a  lonl 
oonatitoted  like  hen  would  wonhlp  Nature  at  ao  fitting  a 
■hrine.  With  that  happy  vermtUlty  which  was  at  all  times  a 
leading  characteristio  of  her  mind,  she  would  now  enter  with 
chUd-Uke  playfulness  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  mountain 
scramble,  or  a  ]rfc-nie  watar  party,  the  gayest  of  the  merry 
band,  of  whom  some  are  now,  like  herself,  laid  low,  some  tu 
away  in  foreign  knds,  some  changed  by  sorrow,  and  all  by 
time ;  and  then,  in  graver  mood,  dream  away  hours  of  pen- 
siTe  contemplation  amidst  the  gray  ruins  of  that  noblest  of 
Welsh  castles,  standing,  as  it  then  did,  in  solitary  grandeur, 
unapproached  by  bridge  or  causeway,  flinging  its  broad  shadow 
across  the  tributary  waTes  which  washed  its  regal  walk.  These 
torely  scenes  never  osseed  to  retain  their  hoki  over  the  imagi- 
nation of  her  whose  youthful  muss  had  so  often  oelsbrated 
their  praises.  Her  peculiar  admiration  of  Mrs  Joanna 
Baillie's  play  of  Ethwald  was  always  pleasingly  associated 
with  the  xeeoUection  of  her  having  first  read  It  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Cionway  Castle.  At  Conway,  too,  she  first  made 
acquaintance  with  the  lively  and  graphic  Chronicles  of  the 
chivalrous  Froissart,  whose  inq>iring  pages  never  lost  their 
place  in  her  flavour.  Her  own  little  poem, "  ITie  Ruin  and 
Its  Flowers,"  which  will  be  found  amongst  the  earlier  frfeces 
in  the  present  collection,  was  written  on  an  excursion  to  the 
old  fortress  of  Dyganwy,  the  remains  of  whidi  are  situated 
on  a  bold  promontory  near  the  entrance  of  the  river  Conway ; 
and  whose  ivied  walls,  now  fiist  mouldering  into  obUvkm,  once 
bore  their  part  bravely  in  the  defence  of  Wales;  and  are 
ftirther  endeared  to  the  lovers  of  song  and  tradition  as  having 
echoed  the  complaints  of  the  captive  Elphin,  and  resounded 
to  the  harp  of  Taliesin.  A  scared  degenerate  repreeeotative 
of  that  gifted  bard  ^  had,  at  the  time  now  aUuded  to,  his 
appropriate  dwelling-place  at  Conway ;  but  his  strains  have 
k>ng  been  sOenoed,  and  there  now  rsmaln  flew.  Indeed,  on 
whom  the  Druldical  mantle  has  fidlen  so  worthQy.  In  the 
days  when  his  pli^ring  was  heard  by  one  so  fitted  to  enj<^  its 
originality  and  beauty, 

**  Tb*  mlaalrat  wm  inflrm  and  old ; " 

but  his  Inspiratkw  had  not  yet  forsaken  hfan ;  and  the  follow- 
ing Unes  (written  In  1811)  vrlll  give  an  idea  of  the  magic 
power  he  sUD  knew  how  to  exercise  over  the  feeBngs  of  his 
auditors.] 

Minbtbel!  whose  gifted  hand  can  bring 
life,  rapture,  soul,  fh>m  ereiy  string; 
And  wake,  lilie  bards  of  former  time. 
The  spirit  of  the  harp  sublime ; — 
Oh  !  still  prolong  the  varying  strain  ! 
Oh  I  touch  th'  enchanted  chords  again  ! 

1  IfrEdwards,  the  Harperof  Conway,  as  he  was  generally 
called,  had  been  blind  from  his  birth,  and  was  endowed  with 
that  extmordlnary  musical  genius  by  iddch  persons  snlftrhig 
under  sodi  a  visitation  are  not  unfrequently  indemnified. 
From  the  respectability  of  his  cfarcomstanoss,  he  was  not 
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Thine  is  the  charm,  Buspeoding  care, 
The  heayenly  swell,  the  dying  dose, 
The  cadence  melting  into  air. 
That  lulls  each  passion  to  repose ; 
While  transport,  lost  in  sUenoe  near, 
Breathes  all  her  language  in  a  tear. 

Exult,  O  Cambria  f — ^now  no  more 
With  sighs  thy  slaughter'd  bards  deplore : 
What  though  Flinlimmon's  misty  brow 
And  Mona's  woods  be  silent  now. 
Yet  can  thy  Conway  boast  a  strain 
Unrivall'd  in  thy  proudest  reign. 

For  G^enius,  with  divine  control. 
Wakes  the  bold  chord  neglected  long, 
And  pours  Expression's  glowing  soul 
O'er  the  wild  Harp,  renown'd  in  song ; 
And  Inspiration,  hovering  round. 
Swells  the  full  energies  of  sound. 

Now  Grandeur,  pealing  in  the  tone. 
Could  rouse  the  wamor's  VinHling  fire, 
And  now,  'tis  like  the  bieeze*s  moan. 
That  murmurs  o'er  th*  Eolian  lyre : 
As  if  some  sylph,  with  viewless  wing. 
Were  sighing  o'er  the  magio  string. 

Long,  long,  fair  Conway  !  boast  the  skill 
That  soothes,  inspires,  commands,  at  wUl ! 
And  oh  1  while  rapture  hails  the  lay, 
Far  distant  be  the  closing  day, 
When  Genius^  Taste,  again  shall  weep, 
And  Cambria's  Harp  lie  hush'd  in  sleep  ! 


EPITAPH  ON   MR  W- 


A  CSLBBILATSD  MUfBILAX^OOIST.* 

Stop,  passenger  !  a  wondrous  tale  to  list — 
Here  lies  a  fiunous  Mineralpgist 

oslM  upon  to  MerdM  hl>  tal«Bta  with  sny  vi«w  to  Mmunor- 
fttion.  He  pfaved  to  daUgfat  himialf  and  otiMn;  and  tho 
Innoosnt  oomptMenoy  with  which  he  eqjojed  the  ecetaaiei 
called  forth  hy  hia  ikill,  and  the  degree  of  appreciation  with 
which  he  regarded  himself,  ai  In  a  manner  ooniectated,  fay 
being  made  the  depositary  of  a  direct  gift  from  Heaven,  wen 
as  fltr  as  ponible  remufed  tnm  any  of  the  common  modlfica* 
tlons  of  vanity  or  setf'Conoeit. 

1  •*  Whilst  on  the  salject  of  Conway,  it  vaaj  not  be  amiss 
to  introduce  two  little  plsoss  of  a  very  diflSBTsnt  eharaetsr  from 
the  forsgoing,  [Lines  to  BIr  Edward  the  Harper,]  trtiich 
were  written  at  the  same  place,  thrse  or  iwar  years  aftsrwards, 
and  win  sorvB  as  a  proof  of  that  versatfllty  of  talent  before 
aUuded  tow  As  may  easily  be  auppoeed,  tbqr  were  never  in- 
leaded  far  poblkatton,  bat  were  mersly  a  Jnc  dTuprU  of  the 
moment,  in  good^humoorsd  raillery  of  the  indefatigable  asal 
and  perseneianee  of  one  of  the  party  In  his  geological  re- 
'— Memoir,  p.  SO. 


Famous  indeed  !  such  tnoes  of  his  power. 

He's  left  from  Penmaenbach  to  Pc 

Such  cavee^  and  chasms,  and  fissores  in  the  rocks. 

His  works  resemble  those  of  earthquake  shocka ; 

And  future  ages  veiy  much  may  wonder 

What  mighty  giant  rent  the  hills  asunder, 

Or  whether  Lucifer  himself  had  ne'er 

Gone  with  his  crew  to  play  at  foot-ball  there. 

His  fossils,  flints,  and  spars,  of  every  hue, 
With  him,  good  reader,  here  lie  buried  too- 
Sweet  specimens  I  which,  toiling  to  obtain. 
He  split  huge  clii&,  like  so  much  wood,  in  twain. 
We  knew,  so  great  the  fuss  he  made  about  them. 
Alive  or  dead,  he  ne'er  would  rest  without  them; 
So,  to  secure  soft  slimiber  to  his  bones, 
We  paved  his  grave  with  all  his  &vouxite  stones. 
His  much-loved  hammer^s  resting  by  his  side  ; 
Each  hand  contains  a  shell-fish  petrified : 
His  mouth  a  piece  of  pudding-stone  indoees, 
And  at  his  feet  a  lump  of  coal  reposes : 
Sure  he  was  bom  beneath  some  lucky  planet! — 
His  vexy  coffin-plate  is  made  of  granite. 

Weep  not»  good  reader  t  he  is  truly  blest 
Amidst  chalcedony  and  quarts  to  rest : 
Weep  not  for  him  1  but  envied  be  his  doom. 
Whose  tomb,  though  small,  for  all  he  loved  had 

room: 
And,  O  ye  rocks  ! — sdust,  gneiss,  whate'er  ye  be^ 
Ye  varied  strata  t — ^names  too  hard  for  me — 
Smg,"  Oh,  be  joyful  r  for  your  direst  foe 
By  death's  fell  hammer  is  at  length  laid  low. 

Ne'er  on  your  spoils  again  shall  W riot 

Clear  up  your  cloudy  browa^  and  rest  in  quiet — 
He  sleeps — ^no  longer  planning  hostile  actions. 
As  oold  as  any  of  his  petri&ctions ; 
Enshrined  in  specimens  of  every  hue, 
Too  tranquil  e'en  to  dream,  ye  rocks,  of  you. 


EPITAPH 
on  THc  BAuumn  or  ths  AroimaAiD  Miirnuu^oewr. 

Hbrb  in  the  dust^  itB  strange  adventures  o'er, 
A  hammer  rests,  that  ne'er  knew  rest  before. 
Released  firom  toil,  it  slumbers  by  the  side 
Of  one  who  oft  its  temper  sorely  tried ; 
No  day  e'er  pass'd,  but  in  some  deepente  strife 
He  risk'd  the  fidthful  hammer^s  limbs  and  life : 
Now  laying  siege  to  some  old  limestone  wall. 
Some  rock  now  battering,  proof  to  cannon-ball 
Now  scaling  heights  like  Alps  or  l^^renees, 
Perhaps  a  flint>  perhaps  a  slate  to  seise ; 
But>  if  a  piece  of  copper  met  his  eyes, 
He'd  mount  a  precipice  that  touch'd  the 
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And  bring  down  lumps  so  precious,  and  80  many. 
Cm  Buro  they  almost  would  have  made — a  penny  ! 
Think,  when  such  deeds  as  these  were  daily  done, 
What  fearful  risks  this  hammer  must  have  run. 
And,  to  say  truth,  its  praise  deserves  to  shine 
In  lays  more  lofty  and  more  fiuned  than  mine : 
Oh  1  that  in  strains  which  ne'er  should  be  forgot, 
Its  deeds  were  blsEon^d  forth  by  Walter  Soott ! 
Then  should  its  name  with  his  be  closely  link'd. 
And  liye  till  every  mineral  were  extinct 
Kise,  epic  bards  1  be  youiB  the  ample  field — 

Bid  W ^"s  hammer  match  Achilles'  shield  : 

As  for  my  muse,  the  chaos  of  her  brain, 
I  search  for  specimens  of  wit  in  vain ; 
Then  let  me  cease  ignoble  rhymes  to  stammer. 
And  seek  some  theme  less  arduous  than  the  ham- 
mer; 
Bemembering  well,  "  what  perils  do  environ  " 
Woman  or  "  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron.** 


PBOLOOUE  TO  THE  POOR  GENTLEMAN, 


AM  tnTWMDMD  TO  BB  rBBPOHMBD  BT  TBB  OPFIC 
84TB  BBeiMBMT  AT  CLOBMBL.^ 


or  TBB 


BtUer  Oaplaln  Obobob  Bbowkb,  {m  the  tharadtr  of 
CorponUVoMM, 

To-vjaar,  kind  friends,  at  your  tribunal  here, 
Stands  "  The  Poor  Gentleman,'*  with  many  a  fear ; 
Since  well  he  knpws,  whoe'er  may  judge  his  cause, 
That  Poverty's  no  title  to  applause. 
Qenius  or  Wit,  pray,  wholl  admire  or  quote. 
If  all  their  drapeiy  be  a  threadbare  coat  1 
Who,  in  a  world  where  all  is  bought  and  sold, 
Hinds  a  man's  worth — except  his  worth  in  gold  1 
Who'll  greet  poor  Merit  if  she  lacks  a  dinner  ! 
Hence,  starving  saint,  but  welcome,  wealthy  sinner ! 
Away  with  Poverty  I  let  none  receive  her. 
She  bears  contagion  as  a  plague  or  fever ; 
"  Bony,  and  gaimt,  and  grim  ** — like  jaundiced  eyes, 
Discolouring  all  within  her  sphere  that  lies. 
"  Poor  Gentleman  f "  and  by  poor  soldiers,  too  ! 
Oh,  matchless  impudence  1  without  a  sous  ! 
In  scenes,  in  actors  poor,  and  what  far  worse  is, 
With  heads,  perhaps,  as  empty  as  their  purses. 
How  shall  they  dare  at  such  a  bar  appear  1 
What  are  their  tactics  and  manceuvres  here  ? 

While  thoughts  like  these  come  rushing  o'er 
our  mind, 
Oh  I  may  we  still  indulgence  hope  to  find  ! 
Brave  sons  of  Erin  !  whose  distingnish'd  name 
Shines  with  such  brilliance  in  the  page  of  Fame, 

1  ThMeTwaet  WOTS  wrtttenalwiittlM  MOM  tfaMMtlMprt- 
ndiaf  humoroui  cpttapht. 


And  you,  fiur  dau^ters  of  the  Emerald  Isle  1 
View  our  weak  efforts  with  a^roving  smile  ! 
School'd  in  rough  camps,  and  still  disdaining  art| 
ni  can  the  soldier  act  a  borrow'd  part ; 
The  march,  the  skirmish,  in  this  warlike  age^ 
Are  his  rehearealsy  and  the  field  his  stage ; 
His  theatre  is  found  in  every  land. 
Where  wave  the  ensigns  of  a  hostile  band : 
Place  him  in  danger's  finont — ^he  recks  not  where — 
Be  your  own  Wellington  his  prompter  there, 
And  on  that  stage  he  trusts,  with  fearful  mien. 
Hell  act  his  part  in  glory's  tragic  scena 
Yet  here,  though  friends  are  gaily  marshall'd 

round. 
And  frx>m  bright  eyes  alone  he  dreads  a  wound. 
Here,  though  in  ambush  no  sharpshooter's  wile 
Aims  at  his  breast»  save  hid  in  beauty's  smile ; 
Though  all  unused  to  pause,  to  doubt,  to  fear, 
Tet  his  heart  sinks,  his  courage  fiuls  him  here. 
No  scenic  pomp  to  him  its  aid  supplies, 
No  stage  effect  of  glittering  pageantries : 
No,  to  your  kindness  he  must  look  alone 
To  realise  the  hope  he  dares  not  own ; 
And  trusts,  once  here  he  meets  no  cynic  eye. 
His  wish  to  please  may  claim  indemnity. 

And  why  despair,  indulgence  when  we  crave 
From  Erin's  sons,  the  generous  and  the  brave  1 
Theirs  the  high  spirit,  and  the  liberal  thought, 
Kind,  warm,  sincere,  with  native  candour  fraugiht ; 
StUl  has  the  stranger,  in  their  social  isle. 
Met  the  frank  welcome  and  the  cordial  smile, 
And  well  their  hearts  can  share,  though  unexprees'd. 
Each  thought^  each  feeling,  of  the  soldier's  breast 

[As,  in  the  prwrat  ooltoetod  edition  of  Uie  wriOnge  of  Mn 
Hemene,  dironoloakel  amngenient  hMM  been  for  the  lint 
time  ■trieCly  attended  to,  a  leleetlon  Ikom  lier  Juvenile  eom* 
poeitione  haa  been  given,  chiefly  m  a  matter  of  curioeity—4br 
lier  real  career  ee  an  anthoren  eannot  Iw  mid  to  have  eom- 
menoed  befoie  tlie  pobUeation  of  the  leetion  wtiich  tmmedi- 
ateij  follows. 

In  a  veiy  genenU  point  of  view,  the  iotelleetnal  higtory  of 
lin  Hemans'  mind  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  and  lepa- 
inte  etae  the  liret  of  which  may  Iw  termed  the  dauieal,  and 
oompiebende  the  prodnetione  of  her  pen,  from  "  The  Reitom* 
tion  of  the  Woriu  of  Art  to  Italy,"  and  "  Modem  Greece,** 
down  to  the  **  Hietorlcal  Soenei,'' and  the  "  Tnoulatione  fhmi 
CanioenB;**and  the  laet,  the  romonfi^,  which  commencee with 
"  The  Forest  Sanctoary,"  and  Indodee  "  ITie  Recotda  of 
WomBn,**togetlMrwltfa  nearly  an  her  latareflbrte.  Inrsgafd 
to  excellence,  there  can  be  Uttle  doobt  that  the  last  sectfon  ee 
for  teaneoenda  the  first  as  that  does  the  merely  Juvenile  Poems 
now  given,  and  which  certainly  appear  to  us  to  exhibit  oooa> 
sjonal  scintillations  of  the  bri^l  iiess  wliich  followed.  Evenailcr 
the  early  poetical  attempts  of  Cowley  and  Pope,  of  Chatterton, 
Kkke  White,  and  Byron,  theee  immature  uutpuiuinge  of  sen- 
timent and  description  may  be  read  with  an  interest  which 
diminishes  not  by  comparison.] 
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C"  TIm  French,  who  in  every  Invasion  have  been  the  Koargn  of  Italy,  and  have  livaQed  or  rather  aurpemed  the 
the  Ootha  and  Yandals,  laid  their  aacrikcious  handa  on  the  unparalleled  collection  of  the  Vatican,  tort  tti 
from  thafar  pedeetala,  and,  dragging  them  from  their  templaa  of  marble,  transported  them  to  Paris,  aad  eondgnad 

the  doU  nllen  halls,  or  rather  stables,  of  the  Loavi«. But  the  Joy  of  discovery  was  short,  and  the 

of  taste  transitoiy."— Eustjlcb'i  dastical  Tour  Ourough  Italfft  voL  iL  p.  60.] 


of 

to 


'ItaliA,Ita]l»!  O  la  oal  dto  lA  ■orto 
Dono  InMlM  dl  bdlma,  ond'  hid 
Fonaite  dote  dlnflnlti  goal, 
Cbe*!!  fronts Mritte  par  gt«n  doflla  port*; 
D«h,  fiMri  fea  man  MUa,  o  alzBHi  pin  ft>rC«.' 


FlUCAiA. 


Land  of  departed  fiune  I  whose  classic  plains 
Haye  proudly  echo'd  to  immortal  straiJis ; 
Whose  halloVd  soil  hath  given  the  great  and  brave, 
Day-stars  of  life,  a  birth-plaoe  and  a  grave ; 
Home  of  the  Arts  I  where  glory's  &ded  smile 
Sheds  lingering  light  o'er  many  a  mouldering  pile ; 
Proud  wreck  of  vanish'd  power,  of  splendour  fled, 
Majestic  temple  of  the  mighty  dead  I 
Whose  grandeur,  yet  contending  with  decay. 
Gleams  through  the  twilight  of  thy  glorious  day ; 
Though  dimm'd  thy  brightness,  riveted  thy  chain, 
Tet,  £EJlen  Italy  !  rejoice  again  I 
Lost,  lovely  realm  !  once  more  'tis  thine  to  gaze 
On  the  rich  relics  of  sublimer  days. 

Awake,  ye  Muses  of  Etrurian  shades. 
Or  sacred  Tivoli's  romantic  glades ; 
Wake,  ye  that  slumber  in  the  bowery  gloom 
Where  the  wild  ivy  shadows  Virgil's  tomb ; 
Or  ye,  whose  voice,  by  Soxga's  lonely  wave, 
Swell'd  the  deep  echoes  of  the  fountain's  cave, 
Or  thrill'd  the  soul  in  Tasso's  nimibers  high — 
Those  magic  strains  of  love  and  chivalry  1 
If  yet  by  daasic  streams  ye  fondly  rove, 
Haanting  the  myrtle  vale,  the  laurel  grove. 
Oh  I  rouse  once  more  the  daring  soul  of  song, 
Seize  with  bold  hand  the  harp,  forgot  so  long, 
And  hail,  with  wonted  pride,  those  works  revered, 
Hallow'd  by  time,  by  absence  more  endear'd. 

And  breathe  to  Those  the  strain,  whose  warrior- 
might 
Each  danger  stemm'd,  prevail'd  in  every  fight — 
Souls  of  \myielding  power,  to  storms  inured, 
Sublimed  by  peril,  and  by  toil  matured. 
Sing  of  that  Leader,  whose  ascendant  mind 
Could  rouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  mankind ; 
Whose  banners  track'd  the  vanquished  Eagle's  flight 
O'er  many  a  plain,  and  dork  sierra's  height ; 


Who  bade  once  more  the  wild  heroic  lay 
Record  the  dtfeds  of  Ronoesvalles'  day ; 
Who,  through  eachmountain-pass  of  rockandsnow. 
An  Alpine  huntsman,  chased  the  fear-stru<^  foe  i 
Waved  his  proud  standard  to  the  balmy  gales^ 
Rich  Languedoo  !  that  &n  thy  glowing  vales, 
And  'midst  those  scenes  renewed  th'  achievemantfi 

liigh 
Bequeath'd  to  fiune  by  England's  anoestzy. 

Tet,  when  the  storm  seem'd  hush'd,  the  conflict 
past, 
One  strife  remained— the  mightest  and  the  last  I 
Nerved  for  the  struggle,  in  that  fiitefiil  hour 
Untamed  Ambition  summon'd  all  his  power : 
Vengeance  and  Pride,  to  frenzy  roused,  were  there^ 
And  the  stem  might  of  resolute  Despair. 
Isle  of  the  free  t  'twas  then  thy  champions  stood, 
BreastLog  unmoved  the  combat's  wildest  flood ; 
Sunbeam  of  battle  t  then  thy  spirit  shone^ 
Qlow'd  in  each  breast  and  sunk  with  life  alone. 

O  hearts  devoted  I  whose  illustrious  doom 
Qave  there  at  once  your  triumph  and  your  tomb, 
Te  firm  and  faithful,  in  the  ordeal  tried 
Of  that  dread  strife,  by  BVeedom  sanctified ; 
Shrined,  not  entomb'd,  ye  rest  in  sacred  earth, 
Hallow'd  by  deeds  of  more  than  mortal  worth. 
What  though  to  mark  wh^re  sleeps  heroic  dust. 
No  sculptured  trophy  rise,  or  breathing  bust, 
Tours,  on  the  scene  where  valour's  race  was  run, 
A  prouder  sepulchre — ^the  field  ye  won  1 
There  every  mead,  each  cabin's  lowly  name, 
Shall  live  a  watchword  blended  with  your  &me ; 
And  well  may  flowers  suffice  those  grav^  to  crown 
That  ask  no  urn  to  blazon  their  renown  ! 
There  shall  the  bard  in  future  ages  tread. 
And  bless  each  wreath  that  blossoms  o'er  the 
dead; 
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Kerere  each  tree  whose  sheltering  branches  wave 
0*er  the  low  mounds,  the  altars  of  the  brave  ! 
Pause  o*er  each  warrior^s  grasa^rown  bed,  and  hear 
In  eveiy  breeze  some  name  to  glory  dear ; 
And  as  the  shades  of  twilight  dose  around. 
With  martial  pegeants  people  all  the  ground. 
Thither  unborn  descendants  of  the  slain 
Still  throng  as  pilgrims  to  the  holj  fime, 
While  as  they  trace  each  spot,  whose  records  tell 
Where  fought  their  fiithers,  and  prevail'd,  and  fell, 
Warm  in  their  souls  shall  loftiest  fbelings  glow. 
Claiming  proud  kindred  with  the  dust  below  ! 
And  many  an  age  shall  see  the  brave  repair 
To  learn  the  Hero's  bright  devotion  there. 

And  well,  Ausonia  !  may  that  field  of  £eane. 
From  thee  one  song  of  echoing  triumph  daim. 
Land  of  the  lyre  1  'twas  there  th'  avenging  sword 
Won  the  brij^t  treasures  to  thy  fimes  restored ; 
Those  predous  trophies  o'er  thy  realms  that  throw 
A  veil  of  radiance,  hiding  half  thy  woe. 
And  bid  the  stranger  for  awhile  forget 
How  deep  thy  fiill,  and  deem  thee  glorious  yet 

Tea,  fiur  creations  I  to  perfection  wrought, 
Embodied  visions  of  ascending  thought ! 
Forms  of  sublimity  1  by  Qenius  traced 
In  tints  that  vindicate  adoring  taste  1 
Whose  bright  originals,  to  earth  unknown. 
Live  in  the  spheres  endrding  glory's  throne ; 
Hodds  of  art,  to  deathless  fiune  oonaign'd, 
Stamp'd  with  the  high-bom  miyesty  of  mind ; 
Tee^  matchless  works !  your  presence  shall  restore 
One  beam  of  splendour  to  your  native  shore^ 
And  her  sad  scenes  of  lost  rmiown  illume. 
As  the  bright  sunset  gilds  some  hero's  tomb. 

Oh  !  ne'er,  in  other  dimes,  though  many  an  eye 
Dwdt  on  your  charms,  in  beaming  ecstasy — 
Ne'er  was  it  yours  to  bid  the  soul  expand 
With  thoughta  so  mighty,  dreams  so  boldly  grand. 
As  in  that  realm,  where  each  fidnt  breeze's  moan 
Seems  a  low  dirge  for  glorious  ages  gone  ; 
Where  midst  the  ruin'd  shrines  of  many  a  vale. 
E'en  Desolation  tells  a  haughty  tale. 
And  scarce  a  fountain  flows,  a  rock  ascends, 
But  its  proud  name  with  song  eternal  blends  ! 

Tea !  in  those  scenes  where  every  andent  stream 
Bids  memory  kindle  o'er  some  lofty  theme ; 
Where  every  nuirble  deeds  of  fiune  records, 
Eadi  ruin  tells  of  Earth's  departed  lords ; 
And  the  deep  tones  of  inspiration  swdl 
Fh)m  cadi  wild  olivo-wood,  and  Alpine  dell ; 


Where  heroes  dumber  on  thdr  battle  plains, 
Midst  prostrate  altars  and  deserted  fimes. 
And  Fancy  communes,  in  eadi  londy  spot. 
With  diades  of  those  who  ne'er  shall  be  forgot ; 
7%€re  was  your  home,  and  there  yourpower  imprest. 
With  tenfold  awe,  the  pOgrim's  glowing  breast ; 
And,  as  the  wind's  deep  thrills  and  mystic  sighs 
Wake  the  wild  harp  to  loftiest  harmonies, 
Thus  at  your  influence,  starting  from  repose. 
Thought  Feeling,  Fancy,  into  grandeur  rose. 

Fair  Florence  t  queen  of  Amo's  lovely  vale ! 
Justice  and  Truth  indignant  heard  thy  tale, 
And  sternly  smiled,  in  retribution's  hour. 
To  wrest  thy  treasures  from  the  Spoiler's  power. 
Too  long  the  spirits  of  thy  noble  dead 
Moum'd  o'er  the  domes  they  rear'd  in  ages  fled. 
Those  dassic  scenes  their  pride  so  richly  graced, 
Temples  of  genius^  palaces  of  taste. 
Too  long,  with  sad  and  desolated  mien, 
Reveal'd  where  Conquest's  lawless  track  had  been ; 
Reft  of  each  form  with  brighter  light  imbued, 
Londy  they  fh>wn'd,  a  desert  solitude. 
Florence !  th'  Oppressor's  noon  of  pride  is  o'er, 
in  thy  pomp  again,  and  weep  no  more ! 


As  one  who,  starting  at  the  dawn  of  day 
FVom  dark  illudonfli,  phantoms  of  dismay. 
With  transport  heighten'd  by  those  ilUr  of  nig^t, 
Hails  the  ridi  glories  of  expanding  light ; 
E'en  thus,  awakening  trom  thy  dream  of  woe. 
While  heaven's  own  hues  in  radiance  round  thee 

glow. 
With  warmer  ecstasy  'tis  thine  to  trade 
Each  tint  of  beauty,  and  eadi  line  of  grace ; 
More  bright^  more  prized,  more  predous,  since 

deplored 
As  loved  lost  relics,  ne'er  to  be  restored — 
Thy  grief  as  hopeless  as  the  tear<lrop  shed 
By  fond  aflbction  bending  o'er  the  dead. 

Athens  of  Italy  I  once  more  are  thine 
Those  matchlefls  gems  of  Art* s  exhanstless  mine. 
For  thee  bright  Qenius  darts  lus  living  beam. 
Warm  o'er  thy  shrines  the  tints  of  Olory  stream^ 
And  forms  august  as  natives  of  the  sky 
Rise  round  each  fime  in  finiltless  nugesty — 
So  chastely  perfect^  so  seren^y  grand. 
They  seem  creations  of  no  mortal  hand. 

Te  at  whose  voice  fiur  Art,  with  eagle  glimce. 
Burst  in  full  splendour  from  her  deathlike  trance — 
Whose  rallying  call  bade  slumbering  nations  wake. 
And  daring  Intellect  lus  bondage  break — 
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Beneath  wboae  eye  the  lords  of  song  arose, 
And  snatch'd  the  Tuscan  lyre  from  long  repose. 
And  bade  its  pealing  eneigies  resound 
With  power  electric  through  the  realms  around ; 
0  high  in  thought,  magnificent  in  soul ! 
Bom  to  inspire,  enlighten,  and  control ; 
Cosmo,  Lorenzo  1  view  your  reign  once  more, 
The  shrine  where  nations  mingle  to  adore  ! 
Again  th'  enthusiast  there,  with  ardent  gaze. 
Shall  hail  the  mighty  of  departed  days : 
Those  Borereign  spirits,  whose  commanding  mind 
Seems  in  the  marble's  breathing  mould  enshrined; 
Still  with  ascendant  power  the  world  to  awe, 
Still  the  deep  homage  of  the  heart  to  draw ; 
To  breathe  some  apell  of  holineea  aroimd. 
Bid  all  the  scene  be  consecrated  ground, 
And  from  the  stone,  by  Lispiration  wrought^ 
Dart  the  pure  lightnings  of  exalted  thought. 

There  thou,  fair  offspring  of  immortal  Mind  ! 
Love's  radiant  goddess,  idol  of  mankind  ! 
Once  the  bright  object  of  Derotion's  tow, 
Shalt  daim  frt>m  taste  a  kindred  worship  now. 
Oh  !  who  can  tell  what  beams  of  heavenly  light 
Flash'd  o'er  the  sculptor^s  intellectual  sight, 
Hpw  many  a  glimpse,  reveal'd  to  him  alone. 
Hade  brighter  beings,  nobler  worlds,  his  own ; 
Ere,  like  some  vision  sent  the  earth  to  bless. 
Burst  into  life  thy  pomp  of  lovelineas  ! 

Toung  Genius  there,  while  dwells  his  kindling 
eye 
On  forms  instinct  with  bright  divinity. 
While  new-bom  powers,  dilA<nng  in  his  heart, 
Embrace  the  full  magnificence  of  Art ; 
From  scenes  by  Raphael's  gifted  hand  airay'd, 
From  dreams  of  heaven  by  Angelo  portray'd ; 
From  each  £eur  work  of  Grecian  skill  sublime, 
Seal'd  with  perfection,  "  sanctified  by  time ;" 
Shall  catch  a  kindred  glow,  and  proudly  fSeel 
His  spirit  bum  with  emulative  zeal : 
Buoyant  with  loftier  hopesj,  his  soul  shall  rise, 
Imbued  at  once  with  nobler  eneigies ; 
O'er  life's  dim  scenes  on  rapid  pinions  soar, 
And  worlds  of  visionary  grace  explore, 
Till  his  bold  hand  give  glory's  daydream  birth. 
And  with  new  wonders  charm  ^miriiig  earth. 

Venice  exult  1  and  o'er  thy  moonlight  seas 
Swell  with  gay  strains  each  Adriatic  breeze  ! 
What  though  long  fled  those  years  of  martial  fimie 
That  shed  (romantic  lustre  o'er  thy  name ; 
Though  to  the  winds  thy  streamers  idly  play. 
And  the  wild  waves  another  Queen  obey ; 


Though  quench'd  the  spirit  of  thine  ancient  race, 
And  power  and  freedom  scarce  have  left  a  ti«oe  ; 
Yet  still  shall  Art  her  splendours  roimd  thee  cast. 
And  gild  the  wreck  of  years  for  ever  past 
Again  thy  £anes  may  boast  a  Titian's  dyes, 
Whose  clear  soft  brilliance  emulates  thy  skies, 
And  scenes  that  glow  in  oolouring^s  richest  bloom 
With  life's  warm  flush  Palladian  halls  illume. 
From  thy  rich  dome  again  th'  unrivall'd  steed 
Starts  to  existence,  rushes  into  speed. 
Still  for  Lysippus  claims  the  wreath  of  fimie. 
Panting  with  ardour,  vivified  with  flame. 

Proud  Racers  of  the  Sun  !  to  fimcy's  thought 
Burning  with  spirit,  frx>m  his  essence  caught, 
No  mortal  birth  ye  seem — ^but  form'd  to  bear 
Heaven's  car  of  triumph  through  the  realms  of 

air; 
To  range  uncurb'd  the  pathless  fields  of  space. 
The  winds  your  rivals  in  the  glorious  race ; 
Traverse  empyreal  spheres  with  buoyant  £aet» 
Free  as  the  zephyr,  as  the  shot^tar  fleet ; 
And  waft  through  worlds  unknown  the  vital  ray, 
The  flame  that  wakes  creations  into  day. 
Creatures  of  fire  and  ether !  wing'd  with  lig^t> 
To  track  the  regions  of  the  Infinite  ! 
From  purer  elements  whose  life  was  drawn. 
Sprung  from  the  sunbeam,  offering  of  the  dawn 
What  yeara,  on  years  in  silenoe  gliding  by. 
Have  spared  those  forms  of  perfect  sjrmmetiy  ! 
Moulded  by  Art  to  dignify  alone 
Her  own  bright  deity's  resplendent  tiirone, 
Since  first  her  skill  their  fiery  grace  bestow'd 
Meet  for  such  lofty  fiite,  such  high  abode. 
How  many  a  race,  whose  tales  of  glory  seem 
An  echo's  voice — the  music  of  a  dream. 
Whose  records  feebly  from  oblivion  save 
A  few  bright  traces  of  the  wise  and  brave ; 
How  many  a  state,  whose  pUlar^d  strength  sublime 
Defied  the  storms  of  war,  the  waves  of  time, 
Towering  o'er  earth  majestic  and  alone. 
Fortress  of  power — ^has  flourisb'd  and  is  gone  ! 
And  they,  friom  clime  to  clime  by  conquest  borne^ 
Each  fleeting  triumph  destined  to  adorn. 
They,  that  of  powers  and  kingdoms  lost  and  won 
Have  seen  the  noontide  and  the  setting  son, 
Consunmiate  still  in  every  grace  remain. 
As  o'er  their  heads  had  ages  roll'd  in  vain  ! 
Ages,  victorious  in  their  oeaseless  flight 
O'er  countless  monuments  of  earthly  might ! 
While  she,  from  fiiir  Byzantium's  lost  domain. 
Who  bore  those  treasures  to  her  ocean-reign. 
'Midst  the  blue  deep,  who  rear'd  her  island  thrones 
And  called  th*  infinitude  of  waves  her  own ; 
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Venice  the  pnmd,  the  Regent  of  the  sea, 
Welcomes  in  chains  the  trophies  of  the  Free  ! 

And  thou,  whose  Eagle  towering  plume  unfurrd 
Once  cast  its  shadow  o'er  a  vassal  world. 
Eternal  dtj  I  roimd  whose  Cunile  throne 
The  lords  of  nations  knelt  in  ages  flown  ; 
Thou,  whose  Augustsn  years  haye  left  to  time 
Immortal  records  of  their  glorious  prime ; 
When  deathless  baids,  thine  oliTe-shades  among, 
Swell*d  the  hi^  natures  of  heroic  song ; 
Fair,  fiUlen  Empress  I  raise  thy  languid  head 
From  the  cold  altars  of  th'  illustrious  dead. 
And  once  again  with  fond  delight  surrey 
The  proud  memorials  of  thy  noblest  day. 

Lo  1  where  thy  sons,  O  Rome  I  a  godlike  train. 
In  imaged  majesty  return  again  1 
Bardfl^    chieftains^   monarchic  tower  with  mien 

august 
O'er  scenes  that  shrine  their  venerable  dust 
Those  forms,  those  features,  luminous  with  soul. 
Still  o'er  thy  children  seem  to  daim  control ; 
With  awful  grace  arrest  the  pilgrim's  glance. 
Bind  his  rapt  soul  in  elevating  trance. 
And  bid  the  past^  to  fancy's  ardent  eyes, 
From  time's  dim  sepulchre  in  glory  rise. 

Souls  of  the  lofty  !  whose  undying  names 
Bouse  the  young  bosom  still  to  noblest  aims ; 
Oh  t  with  your  images  could  &te  restore 
Tour  own  high  spirit  to  your  sons  once  more ; 
Patriots  and  Heroes !  could  those  flames  return 
That  bade  your  hearts  with  freedom'sardours  bum ; 
Then  teom  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  firsts 
Might  a  new  Rome  in  phcenix  grandeur  burst  t 
With  one  bright  glance  dispel  th'  horizon's  gloom, 
With  one  loud  call  wake  empire  teom  the  tomb ; 
Bind  round  her  brows  her  own  triumphal  crown. 
Lift  her  dread  aegis  with  miyestio  frown. 
Unchain  her  eagle's  wing,  and  guide  his  flight 
To  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  fount  of  light ! 

Vain  dream  t  Degraded  Rome  I  thy  noon  is  o'er; 
Once  lost»  thy  spirit  shall  revive  no  more. 
It  sleeps  with  thosei,  the  sons  of  other  days, 
Who  fiz'd  on  thee  the  world's  adoring  gaze ; 
Those,  blest  to  live,  while  yet  thy  star  was  high. 
More  blest>  ere  darkness  quench'd  its  beam,  to  die ! 

Tet,  though  thy  fiiithless  tutelary  powers 
Have  fled  thy  shrines,  left  desolate  thy  towers. 
Still,  still  to  thee  shall  nations  bend  their  way, 
Revered  in  ruin,  sovereign  in  decay ! 


Oh  !  what  can  realms  in  fame's  full  zenith  boast 
To  match  the  reUcs  of  thy  splendour  lost  1 
Biy  Tiber's  waves,  on  each  illustrious  hill. 
Genius  and  Taste  shall  love  to  vnmder  stall ; 
For  there  has  Art  survived  sn  empire's  doom, 
And  rear'd  her  throne  o'er  Latium's  trophiod 

tomb: 
She  from  the  dust  recalls  the  brave  and  free. 
Peopling  each  scene  with  beings  worthy  thee  ! 

Ohl  ne'er  again  may  War,  with  lightning-stroke. 
Rend  its  last  honours  from  the  shattered  oak ! 
Long  be  those  works,  revered  by  ages,  thine, 
To  lend  one  triumph  to  thy  dim  decline. 

Brij^twithstembeanty,  breathing  wrathful  fii^. 
In  all  the  grandeur  of  celestial  ire. 
Once  more  thine  own,  th'  immortal  Archer's  form 
Sheds  radiance  round,  with  more  than  Being 

warm ! 
Oh !  who  could  view,  nor  deem  that  perfect  frame 
A  living  temple  of  ethereal  flame  T 

Lord  of  the  daystar  t  how  may  words  portray 

Of  thy  chaste  glory  one  reflected  ray  1 

Whate'er  the  soul  could  dream,  the  hand  could 

trace. 
Of  regal  dignity  and  heavenly  grace ; 
Each  purer  effluence  of  the  fair  and  bright. 
Whose  fitful  gleams  have  broke  on  mortal  sight 
Each  bold  idea,  borrowed  from  the  sky. 
To  vest  th'  embodied  form  of  Deity ; 
All,  all  in  thee,  ennobled  and  refined. 
Breathe  and  enchant^  transcendently  combined  ! 
Son  of  Elysium  1  yean  and  ages  gone 
Have  boVd  in  speechless  homage  at  thy  throne. 
And  days  unborn,  and  nations  yet  to  be. 
Shall  gaze,  absorb'd  in  ecstasy,  on  thee ! 

And  thou,  triumphant  wreck,^  e'en  yet  sublime 
Disputed  trophy,  claimed  by  Art  and  time : 
Hail  to  that  scene  again,  where  Genius  caught 
From  thee  its  fervoun  of  diviner  thought ! 
Where  He,  th'  inspired  One,  whose  gigantic  mind 
Lived  in  some  sphere  to  him  alone  assign'd ; 
Who  firom  the  past,  the  fiiture,  and  th'  unseen 
Could  call  up  forms  of  more  than  earthly  mien : 
Unrivall'd  Angelo  on  thee  would  gaze. 
Till  his  full  soul  imbibed  perfection's  blaze  ! 
And  who  but  he,  that  Prince  of  Art,  might  dare 
Thy  sovereign  greatness  view  without  despair  ? 

1  The  Balvlden  Tono,  tii«  IkToorito  itndy  of  MidiMl 
Angdo,  and  of  maqy  ottMr  difUngulilifld  ftrtisU. 
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Emblem  of  Rome  !  from  power^B  meridian  luirl'd, 
Yet  claiming  still  the  homage  of  the  world. 

What  hadst  thou  been,  ere  barbarous  hands 
deflused 
The  work  of  wonder,  idolised  by  taste  1 
Oh  t  worthy  still  of  some  divine  abode, 
Mould  of  a  Conqueror  1  ruin  of  a  Qod  1  ^ 
Still,  like  some  broken  gem,  whosequenchlees  beam 
From  each  bright  fragment  pours  its  vital  stream, 
Tis  thine,  by  fate  unconquer^d,  to  dispense 
From  every  part  some  ray  of  excellence  ! 
Ken  yet,  inform*d  with  essence  from  on  high. 
Thine  is  no  trace  of  frail  mortality  ! 
Within  that  frame  a  purer  being  glows, 
Through  viewleos  veins  a  brighter  current  flows; 
Filled  with  immortal  life  each  muscle  swells, 
In  every  line  supernal  grandeur  dwells, 

Consummate  work  !  the  noblest  and  the  last 
Of  Grecian  Freedom,  ere  her  reign  was  past : ' 
Kurse  of  the  mighty,  she,  while  lingering  still, 
Her  mantle  flowed  o'er  many  a  classic  hill. 
Ere  yet  her  voice  its  parting  accents  breathed, 
A  hero's  image  to  the  world  bequeathed ; 
Enshrined  in  thee  th'  imperishable  ray 
Of  high-Boul*d  Genius,  foeter'd  by  her  sway. 
And  bade  thee  teach,  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
What  lofty  dreams  were  hers — who  never  shall 
return  ! 

Andnuirkyongroup,  transfix'd  with  many  a  throe, 
Seal'd  with  the  image  of  eternal  woe : 
With  fearful  truth,  terrific  power,  ezprest, 
Thy  pangs,  Laoooon,  agomse  the  breast, 
And  the  stem  combat  picture  to  mankind        ^ 
Of  suffering  nature  and  enduring  mind. 


1  ■*  QnoiqiM  oette  atataa  d'Hercule  alt  M  maltnlt^  et 
mutate  d*aii«  nuuiltot  Strange,  w  troovant  moM  tAte,  moM 
bras,  6t  laas  Jambet,  ell«  est  oapendant  enoora  on  ebfl'- 
d'ceuTw  aox  yva  des  connotoema ;  et  eeuz  qui  etTentperoer 
dani  lee  myBt^rai  de  Tart,  le  la  reprteentent  dans  toute  sa 
beaatd.  L'Artlste,  en  yoalant  reprteenter  Hercnie,  a  fanai 
on  corps  idtel  audesnu  de  la  nature  *  *  *  Get  Hercnle 
parolt  done  let  tel  qull  pot  Mrs  lorsqiie,  purifl^  par  le  feo  des 
foiblesses  de  T  humanity,  II  oMInt  1' immortality  et  prlt  plaoe 
aoprte  des  Dieux.  H  est  reprteent^  eansaucun  besoin  de 
nourrlture  et  de  reparation  de  farces^  Les  velnes  y  sent  tout 
tnrislbles."  — WiwcKSLMAim,  Bittoire  de  VArt  dtez  let 
Andene,  torn.  IL  pu  246. 

*  **  I^e  Torso  d*  Hercnle  parolt  un  des  demlers  onvxagsi 
pnrfiiits  que  I'art  ait  prodult  en  Qrbce,  avant  la  perte  de  sa 
lib^rt^  Car  aprte  que  la  Grioe  ftit  rMnite  en  prorince 
Romaine,  Thlstoire  ne  (kit  mention  d'aucun  artiste  etfl^bre 
de  oette  nation,  Jnsqn'aiix  temps  da  lUttmrirat  Romain.**^ 
WiifCKRLMAjrif,  Md.  tom.  IL  p.  250l  I 


Oh,  mighty  conflict !  though  his  poiiu  intenae 
Distend  each  nerve,  and  dart  through  eveiy  aense ; 
Though  fix'd  on  him,  his  children*s  suppliant  eyes 
Implore  the  aid  avengmg  fitte  denies; 
Though  with  the  giant-snake  in  ftuitleBS  strife, 
Heaves  eveiy  muscle  with  convidsive  life, 
And  in  each  limb  existence  writhes^  enrolled 
Midst  the  dread  dxdes  of  the  venom*d  fold ; 
Yet  the  strong  spirit  livee — and  not  a  cry 
Shall  own  the  might  of  Nature's  agony  I 
That  furrowed  brow  unconquer^d  soul  rsveala^ 
That  patient  eye  to  angry  Heaven  appeals^ 
That  struggling  bosom  concentrates  its  breathy 
Nor  yields  one  moan  to  torture  or  to  death  !  * 

Sublimest  triumph  of  intrepid  Art ! 
With  speechless  horror  to  congeal  the  hearty 
To  freeze  each  pulse,  and  dart  through  every  vein 
Cold  thrills  of  fear,  keen  sympathies  of  pain ; 
Tet  teach  the  spirit  how  its  lofty  power 
May  bzave  the  pangs  of  &te's  severest  hour. 

Turn  from  such  conflicts,  and  enraptured  gfue 
On  scenes  where  painting  all  her  skill  displays : 
Landscapes,  by  colouring  dress'd  in  richer  dyesi, 
More  mellowed  sunshine,  more  unclouded  skies, 
Or  dreams  of  bliss  to  dying  mariyni  given. 
Descending  seraphs  robed  in  beams  of  heaven. 

Oh  !  sovereign  Mastera  of  the  Pencil's  mi^t, 
Its  depths  of  shadow  and  its  blase  of  light; 
Ye,  whose  bold  thought,  disdaining  eveiy  bound* 
Explored  the  worlds  above,  below,  around, 
Children  of  Italy  !  who  stand  alone 
And  imapproach'd,  midst  regions  all  your  own ; 
What  scenes,  what  beings  blesa'd  your  fevour*d 

sight, 
Severely  grand,  unutterably  bright ! 

I  "  It  Is  not.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  asonised  Hmbs, 
or  in  the  convulsed  musdes  of  the  Laoooon,  tiMt  the  aecrst 
grace  of  Its  composition  resides;  It  is  in  the  m^lestlc air  ol 
the  head,  which  has  not  pklded  to  tuffhrU^^  and  in  the  desp 
serenity  of  the  forehead,  vdiich  seems  to  be  stOl  auptrior  to 
all  its  ajflieticni,  and  rigniflcant  of  a  mind  that  cannot  ba 
subdued."— Aufloir's  Ettaptf  yxA.  IL  p.  400. 

"  Laocoon  nous  oflk«  le  qieetade  de  la  nature  homataM  daaa 
la  plus  grande  douleur  dont  elle  soit  susceptible,  sous  I*  Imsfe 
d'un  homme  qui  tAcbe  de  rassembler  centre  die  toute  la 
force  deTesprit  Tandis  qne  Texd^de  la  sooflhuuse  enfle 
les  musdes,  et  tire  vidlemment  les  nerft,  le  courage  se  montre 
sur  le  trtmt  gonfl^:  la  poitrlne  s'^Mtv  avee  pdae  par  la 
n^cessItA  de  la  rsspiration,  qui  est  ^slsment  eontmfate  par 
le  silence  que  la  force  de  1*  Aroe  impose  k  la  doulenr  qu'eUe 
Toudroit  Coffer  #  *  •  *  Son  air  est  plaintif,  et  non 
criard.**— WtifcKXLNANN,  Histotre  dePAfi(hezteaAndent% 
torn.  ii.  p.  214. 
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Triumphant  Hpirits  1  your  exulting  eye 
Could  meet  the  noontide  of  etenuty^ 
And  gaze  untired,  undaunted,  imcontroU'd, 
On  all  that  Fancy  tremblee  to  behold. 

Bright  on  your  view  such  forma  their  splendour 

shed 
Aa  burst  on  prophet>bards  in  ages  fled : 
Forma  that  to  trace  no  hand  but  yours  might  dare, 
Darkly  sublime,  or  exquisitely  £ur; 
These  o'er  the  walls  your  magic  skill  array'd, 
Glow  in  rich  sunshine,  gleam  through  melting  shade. 
Float  in  light  graoe,  in  awfiil  greatness  tower. 
And  breathe  and  moye,  the  records  of  your  power. 
Iniq>iredof  heayen !  what  heighten'd  pomp  ye  cast 
O'er  all  the  deathlesa  trophies  of  the  past ! 
Round  many  a  marble  fane  and  classic  dome. 
Asserting  still  the  majesty  of  Rome — 
Round  many  a  work  that  bids  the  world  believe 
What  Grecian  Art  could  image  and  aohieye, 
Again,  creatiye  minds,  your  visions  throw 
Ldle's  chasten'd  warmth  and  Bettuty's  mellowest 

glow. 
And  when  the  Mom's  bright  beams  and  mantling 

dyes 
Pour  the  rich  lustre  of  Ausonian  skies, 
Or  eyening  suns  illume  with  purple  smile 
The  Parian  altar  and  the  pillar'd  aisle, 
Then,  as  the  full  or  soften'd  radiance  &118 
On  angel-groups  that  hover  o'er  the  waUs, 
Well  may  those  temples,  where  your  hand  has  shed 
Light  o'er  the  tomb,  existence  round  the  dead. 
Seem  like  some  world,  so  perfbct  and  so  fiur. 
That  nought  of  darth  should  find  admittaooe  there, 
Some  sphere,  where  beings,  to  mankind  unknown. 
Dwell  in  the  brightness  of  their  pomp  alone  ! 

Hence,  ye  vun  fictions  I  &ncy's  erring  theme  ! 
Gods  of  illusion  I  phantoms  of  a  dream  ! 
Frail,  powerless  idols  of  departed  time. 
Fables  of  song,  delusive,  though  sublime  t 
To  loftier  tasks  has  Roman  Art  assign'd 
Her  matchlces  pencil,  and  her  mighty  mind  ! 
From  brighter  streams  her  vast  ideas  flow'd. 
With  purer  fire  her  ardent  spirit  glowed. 
To  her  'twas  given  in  fimcy  to  explore 
The  land  of  miracles,  the  holie9t  shore ; 
That  realm  where  first  the  Light  of  Life  was  sent^ 
The  loved,  the  punish'd,  of  th'  Omnipotent  1 
O'er  Judah'shillsher  thoughts  inspired  wouldstTsy, 
Through  Jordan's  valleys  trace  their  lonely  way ; 
By  Siloa's  brook,  or  Almotana's  deep,^ 
Chain'd  in  dead  silence,  and  unbroken  sleep ; 

t  Almotana.  TbenanMglveiibytbeAimlMiotlMllfltdSea. 


Scenes,  whose  deft  rocks  and  blasted  deserts  tell 
Where  passed  th'  Eternal,  where  his  anger  fell ! 
Where  oft  his  voice  the  worda  of  fiite  reveal'd, 
Swell'd  in  the  whirlwind,  in  the  thunder  peal'd. 
Or,  heard  by  prophets  in  some  palmy  vale^ 
"Breathed  still  small "  whispers  on  the  midnight 

gale. 
There  dwelt  her  spirit — ^there  her  hand  portray'd. 
Midst  the  lone  wilderness  or  oedarahade. 
Ethereal  forms  with  awful  missions  firaught^ 
Or  patriarch-seers  absorb'd  in  sacred  thought^ 
Bards,  in  high  converse  with  ihe  world  of  rest^ 
Saints  of  the  earth,  and  spirits  of  the  blest 
But  chief  to  Him,  the  Conqueror  of  the  grave. 
Who  lived  to  guide  us^  and  who  died  to  save ; 
Him,  at  whose  glanoe  the  powers  of  evil  fled. 
And  soul  retum'd  to  animate  the  dead; 
Whom  the  waves  own'd — and  sunk  beneath  hiseye^ 
Awed  by  one  accent  of  Divinity ; 
To  Him  she  gave  her  meditative  hours, , 
Hallow'd  her  thoughts^  and  sanctified  her  powers. 
O'er  her  bright  scenes  sublime  repose  she  threw. 
As  aU  around  the  Godhead's  presence  knew. 
And  robed  the  Holy  One's  benignant  mien 
In  beaming  m6rcy»  majesty  serene. 

Oh  1  mark  where  Raphael's  pure  and  perfoot  line 
Portrays  that  form  ineflbbly  divine  ! 
Where  with  transcendant  skill  his  hand  has  shed 
Difiiisive  sunbeams  round  the  Saviour's  head;* 
Each  heaven-iUumined  lineament  imbued 
With  all  the  Mnen  of  beatitude. 
And  traced  the  sainted  group,  whose  mortal  sight 
Sinks  overpower'd  by  that  excess  of  light  I 

Gaze  on  that  scene,  and  own  the  might  of  Art, 
By  truth  inspired,  to  elevate  the  heart  I 
To  bid  the  soul  exultingly  possess, 
Of  all  her  powers,  a  heighten'd  consciousness ; 
And,  strong  in  hope^  anticipate  the  day. 
The  last  of  life,  the  first  of  freedom's  ray; 
To  realise,  in  some  unclouded  sphere^ 
Those  pictured  glories  feebly  imaged  here  t 
Dim,  cold  reflections  from  her  native  sky. 
Faint  effluence  of  "  the  Dayspring  from  on  high  ! " 

CThii  poem  Ji  thus  aDodad  to  by  Lord  871011,  in  ono  of  hit 
pabliahod  lettsi  to  Mr  Mnrrmy,  datod  from  DIodati,  Sept 
30th,  1818:— **  Italy  to  Dalmatia  aod  anotliar  numicr  may, 
or  may  not,  Mi  ma  off  a^Jn.  ...  I  than  taka  Falida 
Hemana'k  MutoraHan,  Ac.,  with  m»-ft  la  a  good  poom— 
vary."] 

•  The  Tran^fiifwratUm,  tfaooght  to  be  io  perfect  a  ipeclmen 
of  art,  that,  In  honour  of  Raphael,  it  traa  eanied  bfltfm  hk 
body  to  the  gnva. 
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**  O  Oneoe !  thou  aipleat  butn  of  finer  uti. 
Which  to  bright  Bctenoe  blooming  Fanqr  ban. 
Be  this  thy  praiae,  that  thon,  and  thoa  alone. 
In  theie  hast  led  the  way,  in  then  ezoea*d, 
Crown'd  with  the  laurel  ofaiaentlng  Time." 

TBOxaov's  liberty. 


Oa  I  who  hath  trod  thy  consecrated  dime, 
Eedr  land  of  Phidias  1  theme  of  lofty  strains  1 
And  traced  each  scene  that,  midst  the  wrecks 

of  time. 
The  print  of  Gloxy's  parting  step  retains ; 
Nor  for  awhile,  in  high-wrought  dreams,  forgot^ 
Musing  on  years  g^one  by  in  biightneas  there, 
The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  sorrows  of  his  lot. 
The  hues  his  fiite  hath  worn,  or  yet  may  wear ; 
As  when,  fkom  mountain-heights,  his  ardent  eye 
Of  sea  and  heaven  hath  track'd  the  blue  infinity  T 

n. 

Is  there  who  views  with  cold  unaltex'd  mien. 
His  finozen  heart  with  proud  indifference  fraught, 
Each  sacred  haunt,  each  unfoigotten  scene. 
Where  Freedom  triumph'd,  or  where  Wisdom 

taught  1 
Souls  that  too  deeply  feel !  oh,  envy  not 
The  sullen  calm  your  fiite  hath  never  known : 
Through  the  dull  twili^t  of  that  winteiy  lot 
Qeniusne'erpierced,  nor  Fancy's  sunbeam  shone, 
Nor  those  high  thoughts  that^  hailing  Glory's 

trace, 
Glowwith the generousflamesof  every  8ge  and  race. 

IIL 

But  blest  the  wanderer  whose  enthusiast  mind 
Each  muse  of  ancient  days  hath  deep  imbued 
With  lofty  lore,  and  all  his  thoughts  refined 
In  the  calm  school  of  silent  solitude ; 
Poured  on  his  ear,  midst  groves  and  glens  retired. 
The  mighty  strains  of  each  illustrious  dime. 
All  that  hath  lived,  while  empires  have  expired. 
To  float  for  ever  on  the  winds  of  time ; 
And  on  his  soul  indelibly  portra/d 
Fair  visionary  forms^  to  fill  each  classic  shade. 

IT. 

Is  not  this  mind,  to  meaner  thoughts  unknown, 
A  sanctuary  of  beauty  and  of  light  ? 
There  he  may  dwell  in  regions  all  his  own, 
A  world  of  dreams,  where  all  is  pure  and  bright 


For  him  the  scenes  pf  old  renown  poi 
Romantic  channs,  all  veil'd  from  other  eyes ; 
There  every  form  of  nature's  loveliness 
Wakes  in  his  breast  a  thousand  sympathies ; 
As  music's  voice,  in  some  lone  mountain  dell. 
From  rocks  and  caves  around  calls  forth  each 
echo's  swelL 

V. 

For  him  Italia's  brilliant  skies  illume 
The  bard's  lone  haunts,  the  warrior's  combat- 
plains. 
And  the  wild  rose  yet  lives  to  breath  and  bloom 
Bound  Doric  Pieestum's  solitary  fiuies.^ 
But  most,  fiiir  Greece  !  on  thy  nuyestic  shoro 
He  feds  the  fervours  of  his  spirit  rise ; 
Thoubirth-placeof  the  Muse!  whose  voice  of  yora 
Breathed  in  thy  groves  immortal  harmonies; 
And  lingers  still  around  the  well-known  coast, 
Murmuringa  wild&rewell  to  &me  andfireedam  lost 

VL 

By  seas  that  flow  in  brightness  as  they  lave 
Tliy  rodES,  th'  enthusiast  rapt  in  thou^t  may 

stray, 
While  roves  his  eye  o'er  that  deserted  wave. 
Once  the  proud  scene  of  battle's  dread  array. 
— O  ye  blue  waters !  ye,  of  old  that  bore 
The  free,  the  conquering,  hymn'd  by  choni 

strains, 
How  sleep  ye  now  around  the  silent  shore. 
The  lonely  realm  of  ruins  and  of  chains  ! 
How  are  the  mighty  vanish'd  in  their  pride  ! 
E'en  as  their  barks  have  left  no  traces  on  your  tide. 

vn. 

Hush'd  are  the  Pffians  whose  exulting  tone 
Swell'd  o'er  that  tide  ^— the  sons  of  battle  deep — 

1  "  The  PMtan  roM,  from  fte  peculiar  fragnmee  and  the 
dngnlaii^  of  blowing  twice  a-year,  is  oftao  mentioned  by 
the  olaMlo  poeta  The  wild  roie,wfaidi  now  diooli  op  among 
the  rains,  is  of  the  small  dngla  damask  kind,  with  a  very 
high  peritame ;  as  a  &nnar  assured  me  on  the  spot,  U  flowen 
both  in  spring  and  autumn.**— SwiitBcairB'a  2V««eU  In  <*< 

*  In  the  naval  engngements  of  the  Greeks,  **  It  was  usual 
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The  wind's  wild  agh,  the  halcyon's  voice  alone 
Blend  with  the  plaintiye  murmur  of  the  deep. 
Yet  when  those  wayes  have  caught  the  splendid 

hues 
Of  mom's  rich  firmament^  serenely  bright, 
Or  setting  suns  the  lovely  shore  suffuiBe 
With  aU  their  puzple  mellowness  of  light, 
Oh  1  who  could  view  the  scene,  so  calmly  fiiir, 
Kor  dream  that  peace,  and  joy,  and  liberty  were 
there) 

vm. 

Where  soft  the  sunbeams  play,  the  sephyrs  blow, 
Tia  hard  to  deem  that  misery  can  be  nigh ; 
Where  the  clear  heavens  in  blue  transparence 

glow, 
life  should  be  calm  and  cloudless  as  the  sky ; 
— Yet  o'er  the  low,  dazk  dwellings  of  the  dead, 
Verdureand  flowenin  8ummer>bIoommay  smile. 
And  ivy-boughs  their  graceful  drapery  spread 
In  green  luxuriance  o'er  the  ruin'd  pile ; 
And  mantling  woodbine  veil  the  withered  tree ; — 
And  thus  it  is,  fiiir  land  1  forsaken  Greece,  with 

thee. 

IX. 

For  all  the  lovelinesi^  and  lights  and  bloom 
That  yet  are  thine^  surviving  many  a  storm. 
Are  but  as  heaven's  warm  radiance  on  the  tomb. 
The  roee's  blush  that  masks  the  canker-worm. 
And  thou  art  desolate — thy  mom  hath  pass'd  I 
So  damling  in  the  splendour  of  its  sway. 
That  the  dark  shades  the  night  hath  o'er  thee  cast 
Throw  tenfold  gloom  around  thy  deep  decay. 
Once  proud  in  freedom,  still  in  ruin  fiiir. 
Thy  &te  hath  been  unmatch'd — in  glory  and 
despair. 


For  thee,  lost  land !  the  hero's  blood  hath  flow'd, 
The  high  in  soul  have  brightly  lived  and  died ; 
For  thee  the  light  of  soaring  genius  glow'd 
O'er  the  fidr  arts  it  fbrm'd  and  gloiified. 
Thine  were  the  minds  whose  energieB  sublime 
So  distanced  ages  in  their  lightning-race. 
The  task  they  left  the  sons  of  later  time 
Was  but  to  follow  their  illumined  trace. 
— ^Now,  bow'd  to  earth,  thy  children,  to  be  free. 
Must  break  each  link  that  binds  their  filial  hearts 
to  thee. 


for  tiM  loldkn  before  the  flglit  to  ilnt  a  paan,  or  bymii,  to 
Hen,  eod  eft«  the  flght  enother  to  ApoOo.**— See  Pottbr's 
dmtiqumaiffGneee,  voL  U.  p.  165. 


XI. 

Lo  t  to  the  scenes  of  fiction's  wildest  tales. 
Her  own  bci^t  Eaat,  thy  son,  Morea  1  flies,^ 
To  seek  repose  midst  rich,  romantio  vales, 
Whose  incense  mounts  to  Asia's  vivid  skies. 
There  shall  he  restt — Alas  1  his  hopes  in  vain 
Guide  to  the  sun-dad  regions  of  the  palm : 
Peace  dwells  not  now  on  oriental  plain. 
Though  earth  is  fiuitfulnees,  and  air  is  balm ; 
And  the  sad  wanderer  finds  but  lawless  foes, 
Where  patriarchs  reign'd  of  old  in  pastoral  reposcb 

XIL 

Where  Syria's  mountains  rise,  or  Ycmen'sgrovesM 

Or  Tigris  roUs  his  genii-haunted  wave. 

Life  to  his  eye,  as  wearily  it  roves, 

Wears  but  two  forms — ^the  tyrant  and  the  slavel 

There  the  fierce  Arab  leada  his  daring  horde 

Where  sweeps  the  sand-storm  o'er  the  burning 

wild; 
There  stem  Oppression  waves  the  wasting  sword 
O'er  plains  that  smile  as  ancient  Eden  smiled ; 
And  the  vale's  bosom,  and  the  desert's  gloom. 
Yield  to  the  injured  there  no  shelter  save  the  tomb. 

zin. 

But  thou,  fiiir  world!  whose  firesh  unsullied 

charms 
Welcomed  Columbus  from  the  western  wave. 
Wilt  thou  receive  the  wanderer  to  thine  arms,' 
The  lost  descendant  of  the  immortal  brave  1 
Amidst  the  wild  magnificence  of  shades 
That  o'er  thy  floods  their  twili^t^pnndeur  cast, 
In  the  green  depth  of  thine  untrodden  glades 
ShaU  he  not  rear  his  bower  of  peace  at  lastl 
Yes  I  thou  hast  many  a  lone,  majestic  scene, 
Shrined  in  primeval  woods,  where  despot  ne*er 
hath  been. 

xrv. 

There  by  some  lake,  whose  blue  expansive  breast 
Bright  firom  afiir,  an  inland  ocean,  gleams, 
Girt  with  vast  solitudes,  profusely  dreas'd 
In  tints  like  those  that  float  o'er  poet's  dreams  ,- 

1  Hie  emigntlon  of  the  natlvei  of  the  Morea  to  difrcrant 
parti  of  Aflle  le  thus  mentioBed  by  Chiteanhriend  In  bie 
lUiUraire  de  PaHg  d  JinuaUm — **  Panrena  an  dernier 
dcgr^  da  malheiir,  le  Moialte  inuiadie  de  ion  paji,  et  Ta 
cbereber  en  Aile  on  loii  moini  rigooreuz.  Vain  eepoir  I  I! 
retixmve  dee  cadis  et  dee  paehae  Joaquei  dana  lee  whlee  du 
Jomdaln  et  dans  les  dterts  de  FalBgnre.** 

*  In  the  same  work,  Cbiteaubriand  also  relates  bis  bavlog 
met  with  sereml  Greek  emigrants  who  bad  establisbed  tben*- 
selves  in  the  woods  of  Florida. 
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Or  where  some  flood  ft'om  pine-clad  mountain 

pours 
Its  might  of  waters^  glittering  in  their  foam, 
Midst  the  rich  verdure  of  its  wooded  ehores, 
The  exiled  Qreek  hath  fix'd  his  sylvan  home : 
So  deeply  lone,  that  round  the  wild  retreat 
Scarce  have  the  paths  been  trod  by  Indian  hunts- 
man's feet 

XV. 

The  forests  are  around  him  in  their  pride. 
The  green  savannas,  and  the  mighty  waves ; 
And  isles  of  flowers,  bright-floating  o'er  the  tide,^ 
That  images  the  fiaiiy  worlds  it  laves, 
And  stillness,  and  luxuriance.    O'er  his  head 
The  ancient  cedars  wave  their  peopled  bowers, 
On  high  the  palms  their  graceful  foliage  spread. 
Cinctured  with  roses  the  magnolia  towers; 
And  from  those  green  arcades  a  thousand  tones 
Wake  with  each  breese,  whose  voice  through  Na- 
ture's temple  moans. 

XVI. 

And  there,  no  traces  left  by  brighter  days 
For  glory  lost  may  wake  a  sigh  of  grief ;' 
Some  grassy  mound,  perchance,  may  meet  his 

gaze. 
The  lone  memorial  of  an  Indian  chiefl 
There  man  not  yet  hath  mark'd  the  boundless 

plain 
With  nuirble  reoords  of  his  fiime  and  power ; 
The  forest  is  his  everlasting  fane. 
The  palm  his  monument,  the  rock  his  tower : 
Th'  eternal  torrent  and  the  giant  tree 
Remind  him  but  that  they,  like  him,  are  wildly 

free, 

zvn. 

But  doth  the  exile's  heart  serenely  there 
In  sunshine  dwell  ? — ^Ah  I  when  was  exile  blest  1 
When  did  bright  scenes,  dear  heavens,  or  sum- 
mer air. 
Chase  from  his  soul  the  fever  of  unrest  1 
— There  is  a  heart-sick  weariness  of  mood, 
That  like  slow  poison  wastes  the  vital  glow. 
And  shrines  itself  in  mental  solitude. 
An  uncomplaining  and  a  nameless  woe. 

1  "  I*  grAoe  est  iaaymn  nnle  k  la  magnifloenot  duu  lei 
•e^nee  de  la  nature :  et  tandla  que  le  oonrant  dn  mfllea  en- 
timtne  ven  la  mar  lee  Qadavree  dee  pine  et  dee  cli<}neB,on  Toft 
tar  lei  deux  oonnuiU  lattfnun,  remoDter,  le  loog  dee  rivagee 
dee  Ilei  flottantes  de  Piitia  et  de  Ntonphar,  dont  lei  rotat 
Jaunei  e'fi^vent  oomme  de  petite  papflloni.'*— Xtemrfptton  (^ 
Ike  Banki  qfVu  MiuisHppit  CnATisAtrRiiiAitD'a  Atala. 


That  coldly  smiles  midst  pleasure'sbrightest  ray. 
As  the  chill  glader^s  peak  reflects  the  flush  of  day. 

zvnL 

Such  grief  is  theirs,  who,  fix'd  on  foreign  ahoz^ 
Sigh  for  the  spirit  of  their  native  gales, 
As  pines  the  seaman,  midst  the  ocean's  roar. 
For  the  green  earth,  with  all  its  woods  and  vales. 
Thus  feels  thy  child,  whose  memory  dwells 

with  thee. 
Loved  Greece !  all  sunk  and  blighted  as  thou  art 
Though  thought  and  step  in  western  wildabefree^ 
Yet  thine  are  still  th'e  daydreams  of  his  heart : 
The  deserts  spread  between,  the  billowB  foam. 
Thou,  distant  and  in  chains,  are  yet  his  spirit  a 

home. 

zix. 

In  vain  for  him  the  gay  liannes  entwine. 
Or  the  green  fire-fly  sparkles  through  the  brakes 
Or  summer-winds  waft  odours  from  the  pine, 
As  eve's  last  blush  is  dying  on  the  lakes^ 
Through  thy  fair  vales  his  fitnoy  roves  the  whikv 
Or  breathes  the  freshness  of  CiUueron's  height^ 
Or  dreams  how  sofUyAtheus'  towers  wouldamile^ 
Or  Sunium's  ruins,  in  the  fiiding  light ; 
On  Corinth's  cliff  what  sunset  hues  may  sleep. 
Or,  at  that  placid  hour,  how  calm  th*  .£gean  deep ! 

zx. 

What  scenes,  what  sunbeams,  are  to  him  like 

thine  1 
(The  all  of  thine  no  tyrant  could  destroy  !) 
E'en  to  the  strsnger^s  roving  eye,  they  shine 
Soft  as  a  vision  of  remembered  joy. 
And  he  who  comes,  the  pilgrim  of  a  day, 
A  passing  wanderer  o'er  each  Attic  hill, 
Sighs  as  his  footsteps  turn  from  thy  decay. 
To  laughing  climes,  where  all  is  splendour  still; 
And  views  with  fond  regret  thy  lessening  shore, 
As  he  would  watch  astarthat  sets  to  rise  no  mora 

XXL 

Realm  of  sad  beauty  1  thou  art  as  a  shrine 
That  Fancy  visits  with  Devotion's  seal. 
To  catch  high  thoughts  and  impulses  drnne. 
And  all  the  glow  of  soul  enthusiasts  feel 

•    Amidst  the  tombs  of  heroes — ^for  the  brave 
Whose  dust>  so  many  an  age,  hath  been  thy  soil. 
Foremost  in  honour's  phalanx,  died  to  save 
The  land  redeemed  and  hallow'd  by  their  toil ; 
And  there  is  language  in  thy  li^^test  gale, 

That  o'er  the  plains  they  won  seems  muxmoring 
yet  their  tale. 
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And  he^  whose  heart  is  weary  of  the  strife 
Of  meaner  spiiiiM,  and  whose  mental  gaze 
Would  shmi  the  dull  cold  littleness  of  life, 
Awhile  to  dwell  amidst  sablimer  days, 
Must  turn  to  thee,  whose  every  valley  teems 
With  proud  remembranoes  that  cannot  die. 
Thy  glens  are  peopled  with  inspiring  dreamy 
Thy  winds,  the  yoioe  of  oradea  gone  by ; 
And  midst  thy  laurel  shades  the  wanderer  hears 
The  sound  of  mighty  names,  the  hymns  of  vanish'd 


Through  that  deep  solitude  be  his  to  stray, 
By  Faun  and  Oread  loved  in  ages  past, 
Where  clear  Peneus  winds  his  rapid  way 
Though  the  deft  heights,  in  antique  grandeur 

vast 
Romantic  Tempo  !  thou  art  yet  the  swmo 
Wild,  as  when  sung  by  bards  of  elder  time  :^ 
Tears,  that  have  changed  thy  river's   classic 

name,' 
Have  left  thee  still  in  savage  pomp  sublime ; 
And  fkx>m  thine  Alpine  clefts  and  marble  caves. 
In  living  lustre  still  break  forth  the  fountain  waves. 

XXIT. 

Beneath  thy  mountain  battlements  and  towers, 
Where  the  rich  arbute's  coral  berries  glow,' 

1  (•  hocHdag  genefBlly  at  the  iuuTown«ii  and  abniptii«ii  of 
ttili  monntein-diaiiDd,  (Temps,)  mad  ooatmrting  it  with  the 
eomw  of  tht  Pttnflot  througli  the  plains  of  Thenalj,  the 
imagination  initantl;  ream  to  the  tradition  tliat  tliese  plaint 
WW*  once  oorered  with  water,  for  which  lonM  oonToltlon  of 
natore  had  wiheequently  opened  tjiii  nanow  paaage.  The 
term  mle.  In  our  iangnage,  is  osnOy  employed  to  describe 
scenery  in  trtiieh  the  predominant  featores  are  brsadth, 
bsaotj,  and  rspossu  The  rsader  has  aheady  perceived  that 
the  term  li  whoUy  inapplicable  to  the  scenery  at  this  spot, 
and  that  the  phrase,  vaU  of  Tempo,  b  one  that  depends  on 

poetie  fiction. The  reel  chancier  of  Tempo, 

though  it  perhaps  be  less  beantiftil,  jot  pnnessss  mora  of 
magnifiosnce  than  is  impUed  in  the  epithet  given  to  it  .  . 
...  To  thoss  who  have  visited  St  Vincent's  rocia,  below 
BiMd,  I  cannot  conmy  a  more  snfflcient  idea  of  Tempe, 
than  by  saying  that  its  scenery  lesemlilas,  though  on  a  much 
Isfgv  scale,  that  of  the  former  pkosi  The  Peneos,  indeed, 
as  it  llowi  through  the  valley,  fft  not  gxeatty  wider  than  the 
Avon;  and  the  diannel  between  tlie  ^ft  is  eqoallycon- 
trscted  in  Its  dhnenslons :  hot  these  diA  themselves  are 
modi  loMsr  and  more  prsetpitoas,  and  project  tlieir  vast 
massssofiodcwlth  stiH  more  extraordinary  abmptnem  over 
the  hoDow  beneath.''->Ho].LAirD'B  3Va«cb  in  AlbtuUa,  ifC 

'  The  modem  name  of  the  PeoeosliSalympffia. 

*  "Towards  the  lower  part  of  Tempe,  these  diib  are  peaked 
in  a  very  singular  manner,  and  form  projecting  angles  on  the 


Or  midst  th'  exuberance  of  thy  forest  bowen. 
Casting  deep  shadows  o*er  the  current's  flow. 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  pause,  in  lone  raoess, 
As  rock  and  stream  some  gUy*<n*^g  ]|g^t  have 

caught^ 
And  gase,  tOl  Nature's  mi^ty  form^  impress 
His  soul  with  deep  sublinuty  of  thought ; 
And  linger  oft^  recalling  many  a  tale. 
That  breese,  and  wave,  and  wood  seem  whisper- 
ing through  thy  dale. 


He,  thought-entranced,  may  wander  where  of  old 
From  Delphi*8  chasm  the  mystic  vapour  rose. 
And  trembling  nations  heard  their  doom  foretold 
By  the  dread  spirit  throned  midst  roda  and 

snows* 
Thoue^  its  rich  &nes  be  blended  with  the  dust, 
And  silence  now  the  hallowed  haunt  possess, 
Still  is  the  scene  of  ancient  rites  august^ 
Magnificent  in  mountain  loneliness; 
Still  inspiration  hovers  o'er  the  groimd. 
Where  Qreece  her  councils  held,^  her  ^rthian 
victors  crown*d. 

XXVL 

Or  let  his  steps  the  rude  gray  diib  explore 
Of  that  wild  pass,  once  dyed  with  Spartan  blood. 
When  by  the  waves  that  break  on  (Eta's  shore. 
The  few,  the  fearless,  the  devoted,  stood  t 
Or  rove  where,  shadowing  Mantinea's  plain. 
Bloom  the  wild  laurels  o'er  the  warlike  dead,* 
Or  lone  Platiea's  ruins  yet  remain 
To  mark  the  batUe-field  of  ages  fled : 
Still  o'er  such  scenes  presides  a  sacred  power. 
Though  fiction's  gods  have  fled  from  fountain, 
groty  and  bower. 

vast  perpendicalar  foces  of  rode  vrliieh  tfa^  present  towards 
the  diasm ;  where  the  suifMse  renders  It  possible,  the  sum- 
mits  and  ledgee  of  the  rocia  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  small  wood,  diiefly  oak,  with  the  arbatas  and  other 
shrabs.  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  wlierever  Uun  IS  a  small 
Interval  between  the  water  and  the  diffli.  It  is  covtfed  by  the 
rich  and  widely  sprsading  foUage  of  the  plane,  the  oak,  and 
other  forsst  trsss,  wlUch  In  these  sitoatkms  liave  attained  a 
remaifcaUe  siie,  and  In  various  ptaces  extend  their  siuulow 

for  over  the  channd  of  the  stream. The  rods 

on  each  side  of  the  vale  of  Tempe  are  evidently  the  suae; 
what  may  be  called,  I  believe,  a  coarm  blnish-gray  marlrfe, 
with  vdns  and  portions  of  the  rode  in  which  the  marble  is  of 
liner  qnality.**— HcLLAirD'a  TraveUim  ASbatda,  ^e. 

4  The  Amphictyonlc  Council  was  convened  in  spring  and 
autumn  at  Delphi  or  Tbermopyls,  and  presided  at  the 
Pythian  games  which  were  celebrated  at  Ddphi  every  flftli  year. 

•  **  This  spot,  (the  Add  of  Mantlnea,)  on  which  so  maqy 
brave  men  were  laid  to  rest,  li  now  covered  wltli 
and  fauods.**— Poi7QUSTiu.s'8  TVvnrif  in  fke  Memo. 
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Oh !  still  unblamed  may  ^07  fondly  deem 
ThaXf  lingering  yet,  benignant  gemi  dwell 
Where  mortal  worth  has  hallowed  grove  or 

Btreani} 
To  Bway  the  heart  with  some  ennobling  spell ; 
For  mightiest  minds  have  felt  their  blest  control 
In  the  wood's  murmur,  in  the  zephyr^s  sigh. 
And  these  arQ  dreams  that  lend  a  voice  and  soul, 
And  a  high  power,  to  Nature's  majesty  I 
And  who  can  rove  o*er  Qrecian  shores,  nor  feel, 
Soft  o*er  his  inmost  heart,  their  secret  magic  steal  1 

JLJLVIIL 

Tet  mony  a  sad  reality  is  there, 
That  Fancy's  bright  illusions  cannot  veiL 
Pute  laughs  the  light,  and  balmy  breathes  the  air. 
But  Slavery's  mien  will  teU  its  bitter  tale ; 
And  there,  not  Peace,  but  Desolation,  throws 
Delusive  quiet  o'er  full  many  a  scene — 
Deep  as  the  brooding  torpor  of  repose 
That  follows  where  the  earthquake's  track  hath 

been; 
Or  solemn  calm  on  Ocean's  breast  that  lies, 
When  sinks  the  storm,  and  death  has  hush'd  the 

seamen's  cries. 

ZZEL 

Hast  thou  beheld  some  sovereign  spirit^  hurl'd 
By  Fate's  rude  tempest  firom  its  radiant  sphere, 
Doom'd  to  resign  the  homage  of  a  world. 
For  Pity's  deepest  sigh  and  saddest  tear  1 
Ohl  hast  thou  watch'd  the  awful  wreck  of  mind 
That  weareth  stiU  a  gloiy  in  decay  1 
Seen  all  that  dazzles  and  delights  mankind — 
Thought,  science,  geniusr-to  the  storm  a  prey; 
And  o'er  the  blasted  tree,  the  wither'd  ground, 
Despair^s  wild  nightshade   spread,  and    darkly 
flourish  round  1 


So  mayst  thou  gaze,  in  sad  and  awe-struck 

thought, 
On  the  deep  &11  of  that  yet  lovely  dime : 
Subh  there  the  ruin  Time  and  Fatehave  wrought. 
So  changed  the  bright,  the  splendid,  the  sublime. 
There  the  proud  monuments  of  Valour^s  name, 
The  mighty  works  Ambition  piled  on  high. 
The  rich  remains  by  Art  bequeath*d  to  Fame— 
(}raoe,  beauty,  grandeur,  strength,and  symmetry. 
Blend  in  decay ;  while  all  that  yet  is  fair 
Seems  only  spared  to  tell  how  much  hath  perish'd 

there  1 


xxzi. 

There,  while  around  lie  mingling  in  the  dust 
The  column's  graceful  shafts  with  weeda  o' 

grown. 
The  mouldering  torso,  the  foigotten  bust. 
The  wazrior^s  urn,  the  altar's  mossy  stone — 
Amidst  the  loneliness  of  shattered  &nes. 
Still  matchless  monuments  of  other  years — 
O'er  cypress  groves  or  solitary  plains^ 
Its  eastern  form  the  minaret  proudly  rears  : 
As  on  some  captive  city's  ruin'd  wall 
The  victor's  banner  waves,  exulting  o'er  its  falL 

xzzn. 

Still,  where  that  column  of  the  mosque  aspire^ 
Landmark  of  slavery,  towering  o'er  the  waste. 
There  sdenoe  droops,  the  Muses  hush  their  lyres 
And  o'er  the  blooms  of  fimcy  and  of  taste 
Spreads  the  chill  blight ; — as  in  that  orient  isle 
Where  the  dark  upas  taints  the  gale  around, ' 
Within  its  precincts  not  a  flower  may  smile, 
Kor  dew  nor  sunshine  fertilise  the  ground ; 
Nor  wild  birds'  music  float  on  zephyr^s  breath* 
But  all  is  silence  round,  and  solitude,  and  death. 

XZXIIL 

Four  other  influence  poured  the  Crescent's  light 
O'er  conquer'd  realms,  in  ages  pass'd  away ; 
Full  and  alone  it  beam'd,  intensely  bright^ 
While  distant  dimes  in  midnight  darkness  lay. 
Then  rose  th'  Alhambra,  with  its  founts  and 

shades, 
Fair  marble  halls,  alcoves,  and  orange  bowers : 
Its  sculptured  lions,'  richly  wrought  arcades, 
Adrial  pillars^  and  enchanted  towers ; 
lights  splendid,  wild,  as  some  Arabian  tale 
Would  picture  fiiiry  domes  that  fleet  before  the 

gale. 

xxzrv. 

Then  foster'd  genius  lent  each  caliph's  throne 
Lustre  barbaric  pomp  could  ne'er  attain ; 

1  For  the  aoeoanti  of  th«  opaaor  poiaon  tree  of  Java,  now 
g&amaSaj  boUovBd  to  be  ftbulons,  or  greets  exeggtnted,  at 
the  notet  to  DAawiir'tt  Botank  Oarden* 

s  "  The  court  mott  to  be  edmtaed  of  the  AUumbra  ii  that 
called  the  court  of  the  Liona ;  tt  ii  oniainented  wUh  riztj 
elegant  pfllanof  aa  aicfalteetme  which  bean  not  the  heat 
renmUanoe  to  any  of  the  known  orden,  and  might  be  caOed 
the  Arabian  order.  ....  But  ite  prinelpal  onaoMnt, 
and  that  from  which  it  took  fte  name,  Ji  an  ahheeter  enp,  in 
feet  in  diameter,  nipported  by  twelTe  Uons,  which  to  mid  to 
have  been  made  In  imitation  of  the  Braaen  Sea  of  Sokmoa'i 
temple."— BimooAJfira'a  Travdt  in  fipain. 
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See,  on  the  barren  coast,  the  lonely  isle, 
liark'd  with  no  step,  nncheer^d  by  human  smUe, 
Heart-sick  and  fiiint  the  ship-wreck'd  wanderer 

stand, 
Raise  the  dim  eye,  and  lift  the  suppliant  hand  ! 
Explore  with  fruitless  gaze  the  billowy  main. 
And  weep — and  pray — and  linger — but  in  vain  ! 

Thence,  rowing  wild  through  many  a  depth  of 
shade. 
Where  roice  ne'er  echoed,  footstep  never  stray'd. 
He  fondly  seeks,  o'er  cli£&  and  deserts  rude, 
Haunts  of  mankind  midst  realms  of  solitude  \ 
And  pauses  oft,  and  sadly  hears  alone 
The  wood's  deep  sigh,  the  sui*ge's  distant  moan  ! 
All  else  is  hush'd  f  so  silent^  so  profound, 
As  if  some  viewlees  power,  presiding  round. 
With  mystic  spell,  tmbroken  by  a  breath, 
Had  spread  for  ages  the  repose  of  death  ! 
Ah  I  still  the  wanderer,  by  the  boundless  deep, 
Lives  but  to  watch — and  watches  but  to  weep  ! 
He  sees  no  sail  in  fiiint  peispective  rise. 
His  the  dread  loneliness  of  sea  and  skies ! 
Far  from  his  cherish'd  friends,  his  native  shore, 
Baniah'd  from  being — ^to  return  no  more ; 
There  must  he  die ! — ^within  that  circling  wave. 
That  lonely  isle — ^his  prison  and  his  grave  ! 

Lo  !  through  the  waste,  the  wilderness  of  snows, 
With  fi&inting  step,  Siberia's  exile  goes  I 
Homeless  and  sad,  o'er  many  a  polar  wild. 
Where  beam,  or  flower,  or  verdure  never  smiled ; 
Where  frost  and  silenoe  hold  their  despot-reign, 
And  bind  existence  in  eternal  chain  t 
Child  of  the  desert  I  pilgrim  of  the  gloom  ! 
Dark  is  the  path  which  leads  thee  to  the  tomb  ! 
While  on  thy  &ded  cheek  the  arctic  air 
Congeals  the  bitter  teardrop  of  despair  1 
Tet  not  that  ftte  condemns  thy  closing  day 
In  that  stem  clime  to  shed  its  parting  ray ; 
Not  that  fiiir  nature's  loveliness  and  h'ght 
No  more  shall  beam  enchantment  on  thy  sight ; 
Ah !  not  for  thia — &r,  &r  beyond  relief. 
Deep  in  thy  bosom  dwells  the  hopeless  grief; 
But  that  no  friend  of  kindred  heart  is  there, 
T^y  woes  to  mitigate,  thy  toils  to  share ; 
That  no  mild  soother  fondly  shall  assuage 
The  stormy  trials  of  thy  lingering  age ; 
No  smile  of  tenderness,  with  angel  power, 
Lull  the  dread  pangs  of  dissolution's  hour ; 
For  this  alone,  despair,  a  withering  guesty 
Sits  on  thy  brow,  and  cankers  in  thy  breast  f 
Yes  I  there,  e'en  there,  in  that  tremendous  dime, 
Where  desert  grandeur  frowns  in  pomp  sublime  ; 


Where  winter  triumphs,  through  the  polar  nighty 
In  all  his  wild  magnificence  of  might ; 
E'en  there,  affection's  hallowed  spell  might  pour 
The  light  of  heaven  around  th'  inclement  shore  1 
And,  like  the  vales  with  gloom  and  sunshine 

graced. 
That  smile,  l^  circling  Pjrrenees  embraced. 
Teach  the  pure  heart  with  vital  fires  to  glow. 
E'en  'midst  the  world  of  solitude  and  snow  1 
The  halcyon's  charm,  thus  dxeaming  fictions  fSeign, 
With  mystic  power  could  tranquillise  the  main ; 
Bid  the  loud  wind,  the  mountain  billow  deep. 
And  peace  and  silenoe  brood  upon  the  deep ! 

And  thus,  Affection,  can  thy  voice  compose 
The  stormy  tide  of  passions  and  of  woes ; 
Bid  every  throb  of  wild  emotion  cease, 
And  lull  misfortune  in  the  arms  of  peace  I 

Oh  t  nuirk  yon  drooping  form,  of  aged  mien. 
Wan,  yet  resign'd,  and  hopeless,  yet  serene  ! 
Long  era  rictorious  time  had  sought  to  chase 
The  bloom,  the  smile,  that  onoe  illumed  his  hce. 
That  fiuled  eye  was  dimm'd  with  many  a  oare^ 
Those  waving  locks  were  silver'd  l^  deqMUur ! 
Tet  filial  love  can  pour  the  sovereign  balm. 
Assuage  his  pangs,  his  wounded  spirit  calm ! 
He,  a  sad  emigrant  1  condemn'd  to  roam 
In  life's  pale  autumn  from  his  ruin'd  home. 
Has  borne  the  shock  of  Peril's  darkest  wave^ 
Where  joy — and  hope — and  fortune — found  a 

grave ! 
'Twas  his  to  see  Destruction's  fiercest  band 
Rush,  like  a  Typhon,  on  his  native  land. 
And  roll  triumphant  on  their  blasted  way. 
In  fire  and  blood,  the  deluge  of  dismay  I 
Unequal  combat  raged  on  many  a  plain. 
And  patriot-valour  waved  the  sword  in  vain  ! 
Ah  I  gallant  exile  I  nobly,  long,  he  bled. 
Long  braved  the  tempest  gathering  o'er  his  head ! 
Till  all  was  lost  t  and  horror's  darken'd  eye 
Roused  the  stem  spirit  of  de^MUur  to  die ! 

Ah  !  gallant  exile  I  in  the  storm  that  roll'd 
Far  o'er  his  country,  rushing  unoontroll'd, 
The  flowera  that  graced  his  path  with  loveliest 

bloom, 
Tom  by  the  blast,  were  scattered  on  the  tomb  I 
When  carnage  burst,  exulting  in  the  strife. 
The  bosom  ties  that  bound  his  soul  to  life, 
Tet  one  was  spared  1  and  she,  whose  filial  smile 
Qui  soothe  his  wanderings  and  his  tears  beguile^ 
E'en  then  could  temper,  with  divine  relief. 
The  wild  deliritmi  of  unbounded  grief; 
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And,  whispering  peace,  conceal  with  duteous  art 
Her  own  deep  sorrows  in  her  inmost  heart ! 
And  now,  though  time,  subduing  every  trace, 
Has  mellow'd  all,  he  never  can  erase  ; 
Oft  will  the  wanderer's  tears  in  silence  flow, 
Still  sadly  faithful  to  remember'd  woe  ! 
Then  she,  who  feels  a  father^s  pang  alone, 
(Still  fondly  struggling  to  suppress  her  own,) 
With  anxious  tenderness  is  ever  nigh, 
To  chase  the  image  that  awakes  the  sigh  ! 
Her  angel-voice  his  fainting  soul  can  raise 
To  brighter  visions  of  celestial  days  ! 
And  speak  of  realms,  where  Virtue's  wing  shall  soar 
On  eagle-plume — ^to  wonder  and  adore ; 
And  friends,  divided  here,  shall  meet  at  last. 
Unite  their  kindred  souls — and  smile  on  all  the 
pajBt  1 

Yes  I  we  may  hope  that  nature's  deathless  ties, 
Renew'd,  refined,  shall  triumph  in  the  skies  ! 
Heartsoothing  thought  1  whose  loved,  consoling 

powers 
With  seraph-dreams  can  gUd  reflection's  hours, 
Oh !  still  be  near,  and  brightening  through  the 

gloom. 
Beam  and  ascend  I  the  day-star  of  the  tomb  ! 
And  smUe  for  those,  in  sternest  ordeals  proved. 
Those  lonely  hearts,  bereft  of  all  they  loved. 

Lo  I  by  the  couch  where  pain  and  chill  disease 
In  every  vein  the  ebbing  life-blood  freeze ; 
Where  youth  is  taught,  by  stealing,  slow  decay. 
Life's  closing  lesson — ^in  its  dawning  day ; 
Where  beauty's  rose  is  withering  ere  its  prime. 
Unchanged  by  sorrow  and  unsoil'd  by  time ; 
There,  bending  still,  with  fix'd  and  sleepless  eye. 
There,  from  her  child,  the  mother  learns  to  die ; 
Explores,  with  fearful  gaze,  each  moumfiil  trace 
Of  lingering  sickness  in  the  faded  face ; 
Through  the  sad  night,  when  every  hope  is  fled. 
Keeps  her  lone  vigil  by  the  sufferer's  bed ; 
And  starts  each  mom,  as  deeper  marks  declare 
The  spoiler's  hand — the  blight  of  death  is  there  ! 
He  comes  !  now  feebly  in  the  exhausted  frame. 
Slow,  languid,  quivering,  bums  the  vital  flame ; 
From  the  glazed  eye-ball  sheds  its  parting  ray — 
Dim,  transient  spark,  that  fluttering  &des  away  ! 
Faint  beats  the  hovering  pulse,  the  trembling  heart ; 
Yet  fond  existence  lingers  ere  she  part ! 

Tis  past  I  the  struggle  and  the  pang  are  o'er, 
And  life  shall  throb  with  agony  no  more ; 
While  o'er  the  wasted  form,  the  features  pale. 
Death's  awful  shadows  throw  their  silvery  veil. 


Departed  spirit  I  on  this  earthly  sphere 

Though  poignant    suffering  mark'd    thj    short 

career, 
Still  could  maternal  love  beguile  thy  woe^ 
And  hush  thy  sighs — an  angel  of  repose  1 

But  who  may  charm  her  sleepless  pang  to  rest, 
Or  draw  the  thorn  that  rankles  in  her  breast  1 
And,  while  she  bends  in  silence  o'er  thy  bier. 
Assuage  the  grief,  too  heartsick  for  a  tear  1 
Visions  of  hope  in  loveliest  hues  atiay'd. 
Fair  scenes  of  bliss  by  fancy's  hand  portray'd  ! 
And  were  ye  doom'd  with  false,  illusive  smile. 
With  flattering  promise,  to  enchant  awhile  I 
And  are  ye  vanished,  never  to  return. 
Set  in  the  darkness  of  the  mouldering  urn  I 
Will  no  bright  hour  departed  joys  restore  t 
Shall  the  sad  parent  meet  her  child  no  moret 
Behold  no  more  the  soul-illumined  fiioe, 
The  expressive  snule,  the  animated  grace  ! 
Must  the  Mr  blossom,  withered  in  the  tomb. 
Revive  no  more  in  loveliness  and  bloom  f 
Descend,  blest  faith  !  dispel  the  hopeless  care. 
And  chase  the  gathering  phantoms  of  despair ; 
Tell  that  the  flower,  transplanted  in  its  mom. 
Enjoys  bright  Eden,  freed  from  every  thorn ; 
Expands  to  milder  suns,  and  softer  dews. 
The  fiill  perfection  of  inunortal  hues ; 
Tell,  that  when  mounting  to  her  native  skiea, 
By  death  released,  the  parent  spirit  flies ; 
There  shall  the  child,  in  anguish  moum'd  solong. 
With  rapture  hail  her  midst  the  cherub  throng, 
And  guide  her  pinion  on  exulting  flighty 
Through  glory's  boundless  realms,  and  worlds  of 
living  light 

Ye  gentle  spirits  of  departed  friends ! 
If  e'er  on  earth  your  buoyant  wing  descends ; 
If,  with  benignant  care,  ye  linger  near. 
To  guard  the  objects  in  existence  dear ; 
If,  hovering  o'er,  ethereal  band  I  ye  view 
The  tender  sorrows,  to  your  memory  true ; 
Oh  !  in  the  musing  hour,  at  midnight  deep. 
While  for  your  loss  affection  wakes  to  weep ; 
While  every  sound  in  hallow'd  stillness  lies, 
But  the  low  murmur  of  her  plaintive  sighs ; 
Oh  1  then,  amidst  that  holy  calm  be  near, 
Breathe  your  hght  whisper  softly  in  her  ear ; 
With  secret  spells  her  woimded  mind  compoee. 
And  chase  the  fiiithful  tear — for  you  that  flows  ■ 
Be  near — ^when  moonlight  spreads  the  chann  yon 

loved 
O'er  scenes  where  once  your  ecuMy  footstep 

roved. 
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Then,  wliile  she  wandora  o  er  the  sparkling  dew, 
Through  glens  and  wood-paths,  onoe  endear'd 

And  fondly  lingers  in  youi'  uivuiuiw  uufveiB, 
And  pauses  oft,  recalling  former  hours ; 
Then  ware  your  pinion  o*er  each  well-known  vale. 
Float  in  the  moonbeam,  sigh  upon  the  gale ; 
Bid  your  wild  symphonies  remotely  swells 
Bome  by  the  summer-wind  from,  grot  and  dell ; 
And  touch  your  viewless  harps,  and  soothe  her  soul 
With  soft  enchantments  and  divine  control  I 
Be  near,  sweet  guardians  I  watch  her  sacred  rest, 
When  Slumber  folds  her  in  his  magic  vest ; 
Around  her,  smiling,  let  your  fonns  arise, 
Uetum'd  in  dreams,  to  bless  her  mental  eyes ; 
Efihce  the  memory  of  your  last  farewell — 
Of  gbwing  joys,  of  radiant  prospects  tell ; 
The  sweet  communion  of  the  past  renew. 
Reviving  former  scenes,  army'd  in  softer  hue. 

Be  near  when  death,  in  virtue's  brightest  hour. 
Calls  up  each  pang,  and  summons  all  his  power; 
Oh  1  then,  transcending  Fancy's  lovdiest  dream. 
Then  let  your  forms  unveil'd  around  her  beam ; 
Then  waft  the  vision  of  unclouded  light, 
A  burst  of  glory,  on  her  closing  sight ; 
Wake  finom  the  harp  of  heaven  th' immortal  strain. 
To  hush  the  final  agonies  of  pain ; 
With  rapture's  flame  the  parting  soul  illume. 
And  smile  triumphant  through  the  shadowy  gloom ! 
Oh  I  still  be  near,  when,  darting  into  d^y, 
Th'  exulting  spirit  leaves  her  bonds  of  day ; 
Be  yours  to  guide  her  fluttering  wings  on  high 
O'er  many  a  world,  ascending  to  the  sky ; 
There  let  your  presence,  onoe  her  earthly  joy. 
Though  dimm*d  with  tears  and  clouded  with  alloy, 
Now  form  her  bliss  on  that  celestial  shore 
Where  death  shall  sever  kindred  hearts  no  more. 

Tes  I  in  the  noon  of  that  Elysian  dime. 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  anguish,  death,  or  time ; 
Where  mind's  bright  eye,  with  renovated  fire, 
Shall  beam  on  glories  never  to  expire ; 
Oh  1  there  th'  illumined  soul  may  fondly  trust, 
More  pure,  more  perfect,  riong  from  the  dust, 
Those  mild  affectionB,  whose  consoling  light 
Sheds  the  soft  moonbeam  on  terrestrial  night, 
Sublimed,  ennobled,  shall  for  ever  glow. 
Exalting  rapture — ^not  aswiaging  woe ! 


TO  MR  EDWARDS,  THE  HARPER   OP 

xyaJ<wA.Y. 

[Sonw  of  ttM  happleit  daji  ttm  joang  poetMt  evvr  paaMd 
during  oocMioiial  tIiIU  to  tonia  fHonds  at  CoDway ,  wlwrt 
ttM  duumi  of  tiM  loraery,  oombining  oil  that  is  most  beauti- 
ful In  wood,  wator,  and  rain,  an  niffidant  to  inspbv  tbo  mott 
proiaic  tempoamant  with  a  certain  degree  of  enthueiaMn ; 
and  it  may  therefore  well  be  ninioeed  how  lenrently  a  eoul 
oonetituted  like  hen  would  worship  Nature  at  ao  fltfing  a 
■hiine.  With  that  happy  Teraatflity  which  wae  at  all  time*  a 
leading  eharacterietie  of  her  mind,  ihe  would  now  mter  with 
diUd-like  playfulneBi  into  the  enjoymenti  of  a  mountain 
■oamble,  or  a  pic-nie  water  party,  the  gayeit  of  the  merry 
band,  of  whom  lome  are  now,  UIm  liersdf,  laid  low,  eome  fiu 
away  in  foreign  lands,  some  changed  by  awrow,  and  all  by 
time ;  and  then.  In  graw  mood,  dream  away  boon  of  pen- 
slTe  contemplation  amidst  the  gray  ruins  of  that  noblest  of 
Welsh  castles,  standing,  as  It  then  did,  in  solitaiy  grandeur, 
nnapproached  by  bridge  or  causeway,  flinging  its  broad  shadow 
across  the  tributary  waves  which  washed  its  regal  walk.  These 
lorely  scenes  never  ceased  to  retain  their  hold  orer  the  imagi- 
nation of  her  whoee  youthftil  muse  had  eo  often  oelebnted 
their  praises.  Her  peculiar  admiration  of  Mrs  Joanna 
BaOUs'k  play  of  Ethwald  was  always  plearingly  aawdated 
with  the  recollection  of  her  having  first  read  It  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Conway  Castle.  At  Conway,  too,  she  first  made 
acquaintance  with  the  lively  and  graphic  Chronicles  of  the 
chivalrous  Frolssart,  whose  insfdrtag  pages  never  lost  their 
place  In  her  &voor.  Hfr  own  little  poem,  **  The  Ruin  and 
Its  Flowers,"  which  will  be  found  amongst  tlie  earlier  pieces 
In  the  present  collection,  was  written  on  an  excursion  to  the 
old  fortrssB  of  Dyganwy,  the  remains  of  whidi  are  situated 
on  a  bold  promonUny  near  the  entrance  of  the  river  Conway ; 
and  whoee  Ivied  walls,  now  fast  mouldering  into  oblivion,  onoe 
bore  their  part  bravd^  in  the  debnoe  of  Walee ;  and  are 
ftxrther  endeared  to  the  lovers  of  song  and  tradition  as  having 
edioed  the  complainta  of  the  captive  Elphln,  and  reeounded 
to  the  harp  of  Taliesln.  A  scarcely  degenerate  rcpreeontetlve 
of  that  gifted  bard  ^  had,  at  the  time  now  aDuded  to,  his 
appropriate  dweDIng-idace  at  Conway ;  but  his  strains  have 
long  been  silenced,  and  there  now  remain  finr.  Indeed,  on 
whom  the  Dnddieal  mantle  has  fsllen  so  worthily.  In  the 
days  vdwn  his  playing  was  heard  by  one  so  fitted  to  enjoy  its 
originality  and  beauty, 

"  Tha  mliMtrtl  WM  iBflm  sad  etd; " 

but  hii  inspiration  had  not  yet  forsaken  him;  and  the  foOow- 
Ing  lines  (written  in  1811)  will  give  an  Idea  of  the  magic 
power  he  still  knew  how  to  exercise  over  the  fe^ngs  of  his 
auditors.] 

MnrflrmiL !  whose  gifted  hand  can  bring 
Life,  rapture,  soul,  from  every  string ; 
And  wake,  like  bards  of  former  time, 
The  spirit  of  the  harp  sublime ; — 
Oh  1  still  prolong  the  varying  strain  ! 
Oh  1  touch  th*  enchanted  chords  again  ! 

1  liIrEdwardi,  the  Harper  of  Conway,  as  he  was  genssaQy 
called,  had  been  blind  from  his  birth,  and  was  endowed  with 
that  extraordinary  musical  genius  by  which  persons  suffering 
under  such  a  visitation  are  not  unfkvqoently  Indemnified. 
From  the  respectability  of  bis  cireimistanoes,  he  was  not 
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Thine  is  the  chann,  suspending  care, 
The  heave«a,r  sweU.  the  dying  close. 
The  cadence  melting  into  sir. 

That  lulls  each  passion  to  repose ; 
While  transport^  lost  in  sUence  near. 
Breathes  all  her  language  in  a  tear. 

Exult,  O  Cambria ! — ^now  no  more 
With  sighs  thy  slaughter'd  bards  deplore : 
What  though  Plinlimmon*s  misty  brow 
And  Mona's  woods  be  silent  now, 
Tet  can  thy  Conway  boast  a  strain 
Unriyall'd  in  thy  proudest  reign. 

For  Qenius,  with  divine  control. 
Wakes  the  bold  chord  neglected  long, 
And  pours  Expression's  glowing  soul 
O'er  the  wild  Harp,  renown'd  in  song ; 
And  Inspiration,  hovering  round, 
Swells  the  full  enexgies  of  sound. 

Now  Grandeur,  pealing  in  the  tone. 
Could  rouse  the  wairior's  kindling  fire, 
And  now,  'tis  like  the  breeze*s  moan, 
That  murmurs  o*er  th'  Eolian  lyre : 
As  if  some  sylph,  with  viewless  wing. 
Were  sighing  o'er  the  magic  string. 

Long,  long,  fair  Conway  I  boast  the  skill 
That  soothes,  inspires,  commands,  at  will ! 
And  oh  t  while  rapture  hailB  the  lay. 
Far  distant  be  the  dosing  day. 
When  Genius,  Taste,  again  shall  weep, 
And  Cambria's  Harp  lie  hush*d  in  sleep  ! 


EPITAPH  ON   MR  W- 


A  CBUIBKATBD  MUrBKALOOIST.* 

Stop,  passenger  1  a  wondrous  tale  to  list — 
Here  lies  a  fiunous  Mineralogist 

odled  upon  to  «xereiM  hJ«  talents  with  any  view  to  nmuner- 
ation.  He  plajed  to  delight  hlimelf  and  otfaen;  and  the 
Innooent  oomplaoenc^  wHh  iHiieh  he  eojoyed  the  eeetaeiei 
caDed  forth  by  his  skill,  and  the  degree  of  appreciation  with 
which  he  regarded  hfansslf,  as  in  a  manner  conseemted,  by 
betaiff  mada  the  deposltaiy  of  a  direct  gift  lh«in  HeaTen,  were 
as  te  as  possible  removed  fhmi  any  of  the  common  modiiioa* 
tions  of  vanity  or  self-conceit 

^  **  Whilit  on  the  subject  of  Conway,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  introduce  two  little  plecesof  aTety  dUtoent  dutfacterlkom 
the  foregoing,  [Linee  to  Mr  Edward  the  Haipv,]  wliieh 
were  written  at  the  same  place,  threes  linir  yean  afterwards, 
and  win  mm  as  a  proof  of  that  TersatOlty  of  talent  before 
alhided  to.  As  may  easily  be  supposed,  th^  were  nerer  in- 
tended for  publication,  but  were  mere^  %Jeu  dPuprit  of  the 
moment,  in  good-humoured  raillery  of  the  tmUfct^j^Mf  aeal 
and  petieieranee  of  one  of  the  party  in  his  geological  re» 
Marches.'*— Jfcnnoir,  p.  90l 


Famous  indeed  I  such  traces  of  his  power. 

He's  left  from  Penmaenbach  to  PenmamuBa^'u^ 

msworu  resemblelEose  of  earthquake  shocks ; 
And  future  ages  vexy  much  may  wonder 
What  mighty  giant  rent  the  hills  asunder. 
Or  whether  Lucifer  himself  had  ne'er 
Gone  with  his  crew  to  play  at  foot-ball  there. 

His  fossils,  flints,  and  spam,  of  every  hue. 
With  him,  good  reader,  here  lie  buried  too— 
Sweet  specimens  t  which,  toiling  to  obtain. 
He  split  huge  difb,  like  so  mudi  wood,  in  twain. 
We  knew,  so  great  the  fuss  he  made  about  them, 
Alive  or  dead,  he  ne'er  would  rest  without  them; 
So,  to  secure  soft  slumber  to  his  bones^ 
We  paved  his  grave  with  aU  his  fiivourite  stones. 
His  much-loved  hammer's  resting  by  his  side ; 
Each  hand  contains  a  shell-fish  petrified : 
His  mouth  a  piece  of  puddxog^tone  incloses, 
And  at  his  feet  a  lump  of  ooal  reposes : 
Sure  he  was  bom  beneath  some  lucky  planet! — 
His  vexy  coffin-plate  is  made  of  granite. 

Weep  not,  good  reader !  he  is  truly  blest 
Amidst  chalcedony  and  quarts  to  rest : 
Weep  not  for  him  1  but  envied  be  his  doom. 
Whose  tomb,  though  small,  for  all  he  loved  had 

room : 
And,  0  ye  rocks  I — schist,  gneiss,  whate'er  ye  be^ 
Te  varied  strata  ! — ^names  too  hard  for  me — 
Sing,  **  Oh,  be  joyfol  I"  for  your  direst  foe 
By  death's  fell  hammer  is  at  length  laid  low. 

Ne'er  on  your  spoils  again  shall  W riot 

Clear  up  your  cloudy  brows,  and  rest  in  quiet — 
He  sleeps — ^no  longer  planning  hostile  actions, 
As  cold  as  any  of  his  petri&ctions ; 
Enshrined  in  specimens  of  eveiy  hue. 
Too  tranquil  e'en  to  dream,  ye  rocks,  of  you. 


EPITAPH 
ON  TBB  BAMMCR  ov  Tfls  AroRKaato  MurBmAUwraT. 

Here  in  the  dust,  its  strange  adventures  o'er, 
A  hammer  rests,  that  ne'er  knew  rest  before. 
Released  from  toil,  it  slumbers  by  the  side 
Of  one  who  oft  its  temper  sorely  tried ; 
No  day  e'er  pass'd,  but  in  some  desperate  strife 
He  lisk'd  the  fiiithftil  hammer's  limbs  and  life : 
Now  laying  siege  to  some  old  limestone  wall. 
Some  rock  now  battering,  proof  to  cannon-ball 
Now  scaling  heights  like  Alps  or  ^reneei^ 
Perhaps  a  flint,  perhaps  a  date  to  seise ; 
But,  if  a  piece  of  copper  met  his  eyes, 
He'd  mount  a  precipice  that  touch'd  the 
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And  bring  down  lumps  so  precious,  and  so  miiuy, 
['m  sure  they  almost  would  have  made — a  penny  ! 
Think,  when  such  deeds  as  these  were  daily  done, 
What  fearful  risks  this  hanmier  must  have  run. 
And,  to  say  truth,  its  praise  deserves  to  shine 
In  lays  more  lofty  and  more  fiuned  than  mine : 
Oh  !  that  in  strains  which  ne'er  should  be  forgot, 
its  deeds  were  blazon'd  forth  by  Walter  Scott  I 
Then  should  its  name  with  his  be  closely  link'd, 
And  live  tiU  every  mineral  were  extinct. 
Kiae,  epic  bards  1  be  yours  the  ample  field — 

Bid  W ^*s  hammer  match  Achilles*  shield  : 

As  for  my  muse,  the  chaos  of  her  brain, 
I  search  for  specimens  of  wit  in  vain ; 
Then  let  me  cease  ignoble  thymes  to  stammer. 
And  seek  some  theme  less  arduous  than  the  ham- 
mer; 
Remembering  well,  "  what  perils  do  environ  " 
Woman  or  "  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron." 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  POOR  GENTLEMAN, 

A8  IKTSWOSO  TO  BB  PBRrORMBD  BY  THB  OFFICBRft  Or  TRB 
S4tb  bboimbht  at  CLONMBL.! 

Enier  Captain  GBomoB  Brownb,  in  Ou  eharader  of 
CorponU  Fobs. 

To-night,  kind  friends,  at  your  tribimal  here, 
Stands  "  The  Poor  Qentleman,"  with  many  a  fear ; 
Since  well  he  knows,  whoe'er  may  judge  his  cause. 
That  Poverty's  no  title  to  applause. 
Qenius  or  Wit,  pray,  wholl  admire  or  quote, 
If  all  their  drapeiy  be  a  threadbare  coat  ? 
Who,  in  a  world  where  all  is  bought  and  sold. 
Minds  a  man's  worth — except  his  worth  in  gold  1 
Who'll  greet  poor  Merit  if  she  lacks  a  dinner  ! 
Hence,  starving  saint,  but  welcome,  wealthy  sinner ! 
Away  with  Poverty  !  let  none  receive  her, 
Sl^e  bears  contagion  as  a  plague  or  fever ; 
**  Bony,  and  gaimt,  and  grim  " — ^like  jaundiced  eyes, 
Discolouring  all  within  her  sphere  that  lies. 
"  Poor  Oentleman  l"  and  by  poor  soldiers,  too  ! 
Oh,  matchless  impudence  !  without  a  sous  I 
In  scenes,  in  actors  poor,  and  what  &r  worse  is, 
With  heads,  perhaps,  as  empty  as  their  purses. 
How  shall  they  dare  at  such  a  bar  appear  1 
What  are  their  tactics  and  manoeuvres  here  ? 

While  thoughts  like  these  come  rushing  o'er 
our  mind. 
Oh  !  may  we  still  indulgence  hope  to  find  ! 
Brave  sons  of  Erin  !  whose  distingnish'd  name 
Shines  with  such  brilliance  in  the  pege  of  Fame, 


1  TbBMTeneswttBwritttn  about  ttM  mat  tiiiw  Bathe  pre- 
CMling  humorottt  epitaphi. 


And  you,  fiiir  daughters  of  the  Emerald  Isle  ! 
View  our  weak  efforts  with  approving  smile  ! 
School'd  in  rough  camps,  and  still  disdaining  art| 
111  can  the  soldier  act  a  borrow'd  part ; 
The  march,  the  skirmish,  in  this  warlike  age, 
Are  his  rehearsals,  and  the  field  his  stage ; 
His  theatre  is  found  in  every  land. 
Where  wave  the  ensigns  of  a  hostile  band : 
Place  him  in  danger's  front — he  recks  not  where-- 
Be  your  own  Wellington  his  prompter  there. 
And  on  that  stage  he  trusts,  with  fearful  mien. 
Hell  act  his  part  in  glory's  tragic  scene. 
Tet  here,  though  friends  are  gaily  marshall'd 

roimd. 
And  frx>m  bright  eyes  alone  he  dreads  a  wound, 
Here,  though  in  ambush  no  sharpshooter's  wile 
Aims  at  his  breast,  save  hid  in  beauty's  smile ; 
Though  all  unused  to  pause,  to  doubt,  to  fear. 
Yet  his  heart  sinks,  his  courage  fiiils  him  here. 
No  scenic  pomp  to  him  its  aid  supplies, 
No  stage  ^ect  of  glittering  pageantries : 
No,  to  your  kindness  he  must  look  alone 
To  realise  the  hope  he  dares  not  own ; 
And  trusts,  since  here  he  meets  no  cynic  eye. 
His  wish  to  please  may  daim  indemnity. 

And  why  despair,  indulgence  when  we  crave 
From  Erin's  sons,  the  generous  and  the  brave  1 
Theira  the  high  spirit,  and  the  liberal  thought^ 
Kind,  warm,  sincere,  with  native  candour  fraught ; 
Still  has  the  stranger,  in  their  social  isle. 
Met  the  frank  welcome  and  the  cordial  smile. 
And  well  their  hearts  can  share,  though  unexpress'd, 
Each  thought^  each  feeling,  of  the  soldier^s  breast 

[Aa,  in  the  pnieent  collected  edition  of  the  writinga  of  Mn 
Hemana,  chronologieal  BRmngement  haa  been  for  the  fliat 
Ume  strictly  attended  to,  a  lelection  from  her  Juvenile  oom- 
poeitSona  haa  been  giten,  chiefly  aa  a  matter  of  curiodty— for 
her  real  career  aa  an  aathorea  cannot  be  nid  to  have  com- 
menced before  the  publication  of  the  nction  which  immedi- 
ately fbUom. 

In  a  very  general  point  of  view,  the  intellectual  hirtoiy  of 
Mn  Hemant'  mind  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  and  lepa- 
rato  eraa— the  first  of  which  may  be  termed  the  dauicatt  and 
comprehends  the  productions  of  her  pen,  from  "  The  Restora- 
tion of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,"  and  **  Modem  Greece,'* 
down  to  the  **  Historical  Scenes/*  and  the  "  Thmalationa  from 
Camoens  ;'*and  the  last,  the  nmianti«,  vriiich  commences  with 
**  The  Forest  Sanctuary,**  and  incfaideB  **  The  Reoorda  of 
Woman,"  together  with  nearly  all  her  later  efforts.  In  regard 
to  excellence,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  last  section  aa 
fiur  transcends  the  flzBt  as  that  does  the  merely  Juvenile  Poema 
now  given,  and  which  certainly  appear  to  us  to  exhibit  ooca^ 
sional  scintillations  of  the  brightness  which  followed.  Even  after 
the  early  poetical  attempte  of  Cowl^  and  Pope,  of  Chatterton, 
Kirke  White,  and  Byron,  these  immature  outpourings  of  sen- 
timent and  description  noay  be  read  with  an  intereet  wfaleh 
diminishes  not  by  comparison.] 


THE  RESTORiVNtWir  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  ART  TO  ITALY. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  ART  TO  ITALY. 

["  The  Fnnch,  who  In  every  invasion  have  been  the  acourge  of  Italy,  and  have  rivalled  or  rather  nirpaaied  the  ra|iaeity  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  laid  their  sacriksfious  hands  on  the  unparalleled  oolleetfam  of  the  Yatloan,  ton  its  masterpieoas 
from  their  pedestals,  and,  dragging  them  from  their  temples  of  marble,  transported  them  to  Paris,  and  consigned  them  to 

the  dull  sullen  halls,  or  ratlier  stables,  of  the  Louvie. But  the  joy  of  discovery  was  short,  and  the  trinmpb 

of  taste  transitory.**— EuaTAcs's  CtasHeal  Tour  through  Italy,  voL  iL  p.  60.] 


"  Italia,  Itallai  0  tu  eal  dl« U  Mrte 
Dono  InfeUoa  dl  bellezu,  ond'  hai 
Fttncata  dot*  d'InflolU  goal, 
Cha'n  front*  Mritte  p«r  gran  dogUa  porte  s 
Dch,  ftjMl  ttt  man  balla,  o  alman  i»la  fbrtr." 
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Land  of  departed  fiune  1  whose  classic  plains 
Have  proudly  echo'd  to  immortal  Btrains ; 
Whose  hallow'd  soil  hath  giyen  the  great  and  brave. 
Day-stars  of  life,  a  birth-place  and  a  grave ; 
Home  of  the  Arts !  where  glory's  faded  smile 
Sheds  lingering  light  o'er  many  a  mouldering  pile ; 
Proud  wreck  of  vanish'd  power,  of  splendour  fled, 
Mi^estio  temple  of  the  mighty  dead  I 
Whose  grandeur,  yet  contending  with  decay. 
Gleams  through  the  twilight  of  thy  glorious  day ; 
Though  dlmm'd  thy  brightness,  riveted  thy  chain, 
Tet,  fEJlen  Italy  I  rejoice  again  ! 
Lost,  lovely  realm  I  once  more  'tis  thine  to  gaze 
On  the  rich  relics  of  sublimer  days. 

Awake,  ye  Muses  of  Etrurian  shades, 
Or  sacred  Tivoli's  romantic  glades ; 
Wake,  ye  that  slumber  in  the  bowery  gloom 
Where  the  wild  ivy  shadows  Yiigil's  tomb ; 
Or  ye,  whose  voice,  by  Sorga's  lonely  wave, 
Swell'd  the  deep  echoes  of  the  fountain  s  cave. 
Or  thrill'd  the  soul  in  Tasso's  numbers  high — 
Those  magic  strains  of  love  and  chivalry  I 
If  yet  by  classic  streams  ye  fondly  rove, 
Haunting  the  myrtle  vale,  the  laurel  grove. 
Oh  !  rouse  once  more  the  daring  soul  of  Hong, 
Seize  with  bold  hand  the  harp,  forgot  so  long, 
And  hail,  with  wonted  pride,  those  works  revered, 
Hallow'd  by  time,  by  absence  more  endear'd. 

And  breathe  to  Those  the  strain,  whose  warrior- 
might 
Each  danger  stemm'd,  prevailed  in  every  fight — 
Souls  of  imyielding  power,  to  storms  inured, 
Sublimed  by  peril,  and  by  toil  matured. 
Sing  of  that  Leader,  whose  ascendant  mind 
Could  rouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  mankind ; 
Whose  banners  track'd  the  vanquish'd  Eagle's  flight 
O'er  many  a  plain,  and  dark  sierra's  height ; 


Who  bade  once  more  the  wild  heroic  lay 
Record  the  deeds  of  Roncesvalles'  day ; 
Who,  through  each  mountain-pass  of  rock  and  snow. 
An  Alpine  huntsman,  chased  the  fear-struck  foe ; 
Waved  his  proud  stondard  to  the  balmy  gales, 
Rich  Languedoo  1  that  fim  thy  glowing  vales. 
And  'midst  those  scenes  renew'd  th'  achievements 

high 
Bequeath'd  to  fame  by  England's  ancestry. 

Yet,  when  the  storm  seem'd  hush*d,  the  conflict 
past, 
One  strife  rcmain'd — ^the  mightest  and  the  last ! 
Nerved  for  the  struggle,  in  that  fateful  hour 
Untamed  Ambition  summon'd  all  his  power : 
Vengeance  and  Pride,  to  frenzy  roused,  were  there^ 
And  the  stem  might  of  resolute  Despair. 
Isle  of  the  free  I  'twas  then  thy  champions  stood. 
Breasting  unmoved  the  combat's  wildest  flood ; 
Sunbeam  of  battle  I  then  thy  spirit  shone, 
Glow'd  in  each  breast,  and  sunk  with  life  alone. 

0  hearts  devoted  !  whose  illustrious  doom 
Gave  there  at  once  your  triumph  and  your  tomb, 
Te  firm  and  faithful,  in  the  ordeal  tried 
Of  that  dread  strife,  by  Freedom  sanctified ; 
Shrined,  not  entomb'd,  ye  rest  in  sacred  earth, 
Hallow'd  by  deeds  of  more  than  mortal  worth. 
What  though  to  mark  where  sleeps  heroic  du8t> 
No  sculptured  trophy  rise,  or  breathing  busty 
Tours,  on  the  scene  where  valour's  race  was  ruu, 
A  prouder  sepulchre — the  field  ye  won  1 
There  every  mead,  each  cabin's  lowly  name. 
Shall  live  a  watchword  blended  with  your  fiune ; 
And  well  may  fiowers  suffice  those  graves  to  crown 
That  ask  no  urn  to  blazon  their  renown  ! 
There  shall  the  bard  in  future  ages  tread. 
And  bless  each  wreath  that  blossoms  o'er  the 
dead; 
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Revere  each  tree  whose  sheltering  branches  wave 
O'er  the  low  mounds,  the  altars  of  the  bravo  ! 
P&nse  o*er  each  warrior^s  grass-grown  bed,  and  hear 
In  every  breeze  some  name  to  glory  dear ; 
And  as  the  shades  of  twilight  close  around. 
With  martial  pageants  people  all  the  groimd. 
Thither  unborn  descendants  of  the  slain 
Still  throng  as  pilgrims  to  the  holy  fane. 
While  as  they  trace  each  spot,  whose  records  tell 
Where  fought  their  fathers,  and  prevailed,  and  fell. 
Warm  in  their  souls  shall  loftiest  feelings  glow. 
Claiming  proud  kindred  with  the  dust  below  ! 
And  many  an  age  shall  see  the  brave  repair 
To  learn  the  Hero's  bright  devotion  there. 

And  well,  Ausonia  !  may  that  field  of  fiime, 
From  thee  one  song  of  echoing  triimiph  claim. 
Land  of  the  lyre  1  'twas  there  th'  avenging  sword 
Won  the  bright  treasures  to  thy  fanes  restored ;  . 
Those  precious  trophies  o'er  thy  realms  that  throw 
A  veil  of  radiance,  hiding  half  thy  woe, 
And  bid  the  stranger  for  awhile  forget 
How  deep  thy  fall,  and  deem  thee  glorious  yet 

Tes,  £Edr  creations  !  to  perfection  wrought. 
Embodied  visions  of  ascending  thought  1 
Forms  of  sublimity  !  by  Genius  traced 
In  tints  that  vindicate  adoring  taste  1 
Whose  bright  originals,  to  earth  unknown. 
Live  in  the  spheres  encircling  glory's  throne ; 
Models  of  art,  to  deathless  fiame  consign'd, 
Stamp'd  with  the  high-bom  miyesty  of  mind ; 
Tea,  matchless  works !  your  presence  shall  restore 
One  beam  of  splendour  to  your  native  shore. 
And  her  sad  scenes  of  lost  renown  illume. 
As  the  bright  sunset  gilds  some  hero's  tomb. 

Oh  !  ne'er,  in  other  climes,  though  many  an  eye 
Dwelt  on  your  charms,  in  beaming  ecstasy — 
Ne'er  was  it  yours  to  bid  the  soul  expand 
With  thoughts  so  mighty,  dreams  so  boldly  grand. 
As  in  that  realm,  where  each  &int  breeze's  moan 
Seems  a  low  diige  for  glorious  ages  gone  ; 
Where  midst  the  ruin'd  shrines  of  many  a  vale. 
E'en  Desolation  tells  a  haughty  tale, 
And  scarce  a  fountain  flows,  a  rock  ascends, 
But  its  proud  name  with  song  eternal  blends  ! 

Tes  t  in  those  scenes  where  every  ancient  stream 
Bids  memory  kindle  o'er  some  lofty  theme ; 
Where  every  marble  deeds  of  fiune  records. 
Each  ruin  tells  of  Earth's  departed  lords ; 
And  the  deep  tones  of  inspiration  swell 
FVom  each  wild  olive-wood,  and  Alpine  dell ; 


Where  heroes  slumber  on  their  battle  plains. 
Midst  prostrate  altars  and  deserted  fanes. 
And  Fancy  communes,  in  each  lonely  spot. 
With  shades  of  those  who  ne'er  shall  be  forgot  ; 
Tkere'vna  your  home,  andthore  your  power  imprest, 
With  tenfold  awe,  the  pilgrim's  glowing  breast ; 
And,  as  the  wind's  deep  thrills  and  mystic  sighs 
Wake  the  wild  harp  to  loftiest  harmonies, 
Thus  at  your  influence,  starting  from  repose, 
Thought  Feeling,  Fancy,  into  grandeur  rose. 

Fair  Florence  1  queen  of  Amo's  lovely  vole  ! 
Justice  and  Truth  indignant  heard  thy  tale. 
And  sternly  smiled,  in  retribution's  hour. 
To  wrest  thy  treasures  from  the  Spoiler's  power. 
Too  long  the  spirits  of  thy  noble  dead 
Moum'd  o'er  the  domes  they  rear'd  in  ages  fled. 
Those  classic  scenes  their  pride  so  richly  graced, 
Temples  of  genius,  palaces  of  taste. 
Too  long,  with  sad  and  desolated  mien, 
Reveal'd  where  Conquest's  lawless  track  had  been ; 
Reft  of  each  form  with  bri^^ter  light  imbued. 
Lonely  they  frown'd,  a  desert  solitude. 
Florence  !  th'  Oppressor's  noon  of  pride  is  o'er. 
Rise  in  thy  pomp  again,  and  weep  no  more  ! 

As  one  who,  starting  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  dark  illusions,  phantoms  of  dismay. 
With  transport  heighten'd  by  those  iUa  of  night. 
Hails  the  rich  glories  of  expanding  light ; 
E'en  thufli,  awakening  from  thy  dream  of  woe, 
While  heaven's  own  hues  in  radiance  round  thee 

glow. 
With  warmer  ecstasy  'tis  thine  to  trace 
Each  tint  of  beauty,  and  each  line  of  grace ; 
More  bright,  more  prized,  more  precious,  since 

deplored 
As  loved  lost  relics,  ne'er  to  be  restored — 
Thy  grief  as  hopeless  as  the  tear-drop  shed 
By  fond  affection  bending  o'er  the  dead. 

Athens  of  Italy  !  once  more  are  thine 
Those  matchless  gems  of  Art's  exhausUess  mine. 
For  thee  bright  (3enius  darts  his  living  beam. 
Warm  o'er  thy  shrines  the  tints  of  Glory  stream, 
And  forms  august  as  natives  of  the  sky 
Rise  round  each  £uie  in  fiiultless  majesty — 
So  chastely  perfect,  so  serenely  grand. 
They  seem  creations  of  no  mortal  hand. 

Te  at  whose  voice  fSur  Art,  with  eagle  glance;, 
Burst  in  fiill  splendour  from  her  deathlike  trance — 
Whose  rallying  call  bade  slumbering  nations  wake. 
And  daring  Intellect  his  bondage  break — 
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Beneath  whose  eye  the  lords  of  song  arose, 
And/match'd  the  Tuscan  lyre  from  long  repose. 
And  bade  its  pealing  energies  resound 
With  power  electric  through  the  realms  around ; 
0  high  in  thought,  magnificent  in  soul ! 
Bom  to  inspire,  enlighten,  and  control ; 
Cosmo,  Lorenzo  I  view  your  reign  once  more, 
The  shrine  where  nations  mingle  to  adore  ! 
Again  th'  onthusiaBt  there,  with  ardent  gaze. 
Shall  hail  the  mighty  of  departed  days : 
Those  sovereign  spirits,  whose  commanding  mind 
Seems  in  the  marble's  breathing  mould  enshrined; 
Still  with  ascendant  power  the  world  to  awe, 
Still  the  deep  homage  of  the  heart  to  draw ; 
To  breathe  some  spell  of  holiness  around. 
Bid  all  the  scene  be  consecrated  ground. 
And  from  the  stone,  by  L!i8piration  wrought, 
Dart  the  pure  lightnings  of  exalted  thought. 

There  thou,  fair  offspring  of  immortal  Mind  ! 
Love's  radiant  goddess,  idol  of  mankind  ! 
Once  the  bright  object  of  Devotion's  vow, 
Shalt  claim  from  taste  a  kindred  worship  now. 
Oh  !  who  can  tell  what  beams  of  heavenly  light 
Flash'd  o'er  the  sculptor's  intellectual  sight, 
How  many  a  glimpse,  reveal'd  to  him  alone. 
Made  brighter  beings,  nobler  worids,  his  own ; 
Ere,  like  some  vision  sent  the  earth  to  bless, 
Burst  into  life  thy  pomp  of  loveliness  ! 

Toung  Genius  there,  while  dwells  his  kindling 
eye 
On  forms  instinct  with  bright  divinity. 
While  new-bom  powers,  dilating  in  his  heart. 
Embrace  the  full  magnificence  of  Art ; 
From  scenes  by  Raphael's  gifted  hand  array'd. 
From  dreams  of  heaven  by  Angelo  portray'd ; 
From  each  &ir  work  of  Grecian  skill  subh'me, 
Seal'd  with  perfection,  "  sanctified  by  time  ;** 
Shall  catch  a  kindred  glow,  and  proudly  feel 
His  spirit  bum  with  emulative  zeal : 
Buoyant  with  loftier  hopes,  his  soul  shall  rise. 
Imbued  at  once  with  nobler  energies ; 
O'er  life's  dim  scenes  on  rapid  pinions  soar, 
And  worlds  of  visionary  grace  explore, 
TiU  his  bold  hand  give  glory's  daydream  birth. 
And  with  new  wonders  charm  admiring  earth. 

Venice  exult  I  and  o*er  thy  moonlight  seas 
Swell  with  gay  stnuns  each  Adriatic  breeze  ! 
What  though  long  fled  those  years  of  martial  fame 
That  shed  romantic  lustre  o'er  thy  name ; 
Though  to  the  winds  thy  streamers  idly  play. 
And  the  wild  waves  another  Queen  obey ; 


Though  quench'd  the  spirit  of  thine  ancient 
And  power  and  fr-eedom  scarce  have  left  a  trace  ; 
Yet  still  shall  Art  her  splendours  round  thee  oast^ 
And  gild  the  wreck  of  years  for  ever  past 
Again  thy  fimes  may  boast  a  Titian's  dyes. 
Whose  dear  soft  brilliance  emulates  thy  skies. 
And  scenes  that  glow  in  colouring^s  richest  bloom 
With  life's  warm  flush  Palladian  halls  illume. 
From  thy  rich  dome  again  th'  unrivall'd  steed 
Starts  to  existence,  rushes  into  speed. 
Still  for  Lysippus  claims  the  wreath  of  fame. 
Panting  with  ardour,  vivified  with  flame. 

Proud  Racers  of  the  Sun  !  to  fimcy's  thoug;ht 
Burning  with  spirit,  from  his  essence  caught, 
No  mortal  birth  ye  seem — but  form'd  to  bear 
Heaven's  car  of  triumph  through  the  realms  of 

air; 
To  range  uncurb'd  the  pathless  fields  of  spaooy 
The  winds  your  rivals  in  the  glorious  race ; 
Traverse  empyreal  spheres  with  buoyant  feet, 
Free  as  the  zephyr,  as  the  shot^tar  fleet ; 
And  waft  through  worlds  imknown  the  vital  ray, 
The  flame  that  wakes  creations  into  day. 
Creatures  of  fire  and  ether  !  wing'd  with  light. 
To  track  the  regions  of  the  Infinite  1 
From  purer  elements  whose  life  was  drawn. 
Sprung  from  the  sunbeam,  o&pring  of  the  dawn 
What  years,  on  years  in  silence  gliding  by. 
Have  spared  those  forms  of  perfect  symmetry  ! 
Moulded  by  Art  to  dignify  alone 
Her  own  bright  deity's  resplendent  throne. 
Since  first  her  skill  their  fiery  grace  bestow'd 
Meet  for  such  lofty  fate,  such  high  abode, 
How  many  a  race,  whose  tales  of  glory  seem 
An  echo's  voice — the  music  of  a  dream. 
Whose  records  feebly  from  oblivion  save 
A  few  bright  traces  of  the  wise  and  brave ; 
How  many  a  state,  whose  pillar'd  strength  sublime 
Defied  the  storms  of  war,  the  waves  of  time. 
Towering  o'er  earth  majestic  and  alone, 
Fortress  of  power — has  flourish 'd  and  is  gone  ! 
And  they,  from  clime  to  clime  by  conquest  bomc^ 
Each  fleeting  triumph  destined  to  adorn. 
They,  that  of  powers  and  kingdoms  lost  and  won 
Have  seen  the  noontide  and  the  setting  sun, 
Consunmiate  still  in  every  grace  remain. 
As  o'er  their  heads  had  ages  roll'd  in  vain  1 
Ages,  victorious  in  their  ceaseless  flight 
O'er  countless  monuments  of  earthly  might  I 
While  she,  from  feir  Byzantium's  lost  domain. 
Who  bore  those  treasures  to  her  ocean-reign. 
'Midst  the  blue  deep,  who  reared  her  island  thron<s 
And  called  th'  infinitude  of  waves  her  own; 
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Venioe  the  proud,  the  Regent  of  the  sea, 
Welcomes  in  chainB  the  trophies  of  the  Free  ! 

And  thou,  whoee  Eagle  towering  plume  unfurl'd 
Once  cast  its  shadow  o'er  a  vassal  world. 
Eternal  city  1  round  whoee  Curule  throne 
The  lords  of  nations  knelt  in  ages  flown  ; 
Thou,  whoee  Augustan  years  have  left  to  time 
Immortal  records  of  their  glorious  prime ; 
When  deathless  haids,  thine  olive-shades  among, 
Swell'd  the  high  raptures  of  heroic  song ; 
Fair,  fiillen  Empress  1  raise  thy  languid  head 
From  the  cold  altan  of  th'  illustrious  dead. 
And  once  again  with  fond  delist  survey 
The  proud  memorials  of  thy  noblest  day. 

Lo !  where  thy  sons,  O  Rome  I  a  godlike  train. 
In  imaged  miyesty  return  again ! 
Bardfl^    chieftains^   monarchal  tower  with  mien 

august 
O'er  scenes  that  ehzine  their  venerable  dust 
Those  forms,  those  features,  luminous  with  soul. 
Still  o'er  thy  children  seem  to  claim  control ; 
With  awful  grace  arrest  the  pilgrim's  glance. 
Bind  his  ra^t  soul  in  elevating  trance. 
And  bid  the  {Hut,  to  fimcy's  ardent  eyes. 
From  time's  dim  sepulchre  in  glory  rise. 

SouIb  of  the  lofty  !  whose  undying  names 
Rouse  the  young  bosom  still  to  noblest  aims ; 
Oh  f  with  your  images  could  fiite  restore 
Tour  own  high  spirit  to  your  sons  once  more ; 
Patriots  and  Heroes !  could  those  flames  return 
That  bade  your  hearts  with  fiieedom's  ardours  bum ; 
Then  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  firsts 
Might  a  new  Rome  in  phosniz  grandeur  bunt  t 
With  one  bright  glance  dispel  th'  horison's  gloom. 
With  one  loud  call  wake  empire  from  the  tomb ; 
Bind  round  her  brows  her  own  triumphal  crown. 
Lift  her  dread  aegis  with  nu^estic  frown. 
Unchain  her  eagle's  wing,  and  guide  his  flight 
To  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  fount  of  light  1 

Vain  dream !  Degraded  Rome !  thy  noon  is  o'er; 
Once  lost,  thy  spirit  shall  revive  no  more. 
It  sleeps  with  those,  the  sons  of  other  days, 
Who  fix'd  on  thee  the  world's  adoring  gaze ; 
Those,  blest  to  live,  while  yet  thy  star  was  high, 
More  blest,  ere  darkness  quench'd  its  beam,  to  die  t 

Tet,  though  thy  fiiithless  tutelary  powers 
Have  fled  thy  shrines,  left  desolate  thy  towers, 
Still,  still  to  thee  shall  nations  bend  their  way. 
Revered  in  ruin,  sovereign  in  decay  t 


Oh  1  what  can  realms  in  fame's  full  zenith  boast 
To  match  the  relics  of  thy  splendour  lost  t 
By  Tiber^s  waves,  on  each  illustrious  hill, 
Genius  and  Taste  shall  love  to  wander  still ; 
For  there  has  Art  survived  an  empire's  doom, 
And  rear*d  her  throne  o'er  Latium's  trophied 

tomb: 
She  from  the  dust  recalls  the  brave  and  free, 
Peopling  each  scene  with  beings  worthy  thee  ! 

Oh  t  ne'er  again  may  War,  with  lightning-stroke. 
Rend  its  last  honours  from  the  shattered  oak  ! 
Long  be  those  works,  revered  by  ages,  thine. 
To  lend  one  triumph  to  thy  dim  decline. 

Brightwithstembeauty,breathingwrathfiil  fire. 
In  all  the  grandeur  of  celestial  ire. 
Once  more  thine  own,  th'  immortal  Archei's  form 
Sheds  radiance  round,  with  more  than  Being 

waim  1 
Oh  1  who  could  view,  nor  deem  that  perfect  frame 
A  living  temple  of  ethereal  flame  1 

Lord  of  the  daystar  1  how  may  words  portray 
Of  thy  chaste  glory  one  reflected  ray  1 
Whate'er  the  soul  could  dream,  the  hand  could 

trace, 
Of  regal  dignity  and  heavenly  grace ; 
Each  purer  effluence  of  the  &ir  and  bright, 
Whose  fitful  gleams  have  broke  on  mortal  sight 
Each  bold  idea,  borrow'd  from  the  sky. 
To  vest  th'  embodied  form  of  Deity  ; 
All,  all  in  thee,  ennobled  and  refined. 
Breathe  and  enchant,  transcendently  combined  ! 
Son  of  Elysium  I  years  and  ages  gone 
Have  bow'd  in  speechless  homage  at  thy  throne, 
And  days  unborn,  and  nations  yet  to  be, 
Shall  gaze,  absorb'd  in  ecstasy,  on  thee  ! 

And  thou,  triumphant  wreck,^  e'en  yet  sublime. 
Disputed  trophy,  claimed  by  Art  and  time : 
Hail  to  that  scene  again,  where  Genius  caught 
From  thee  its  fervours  of  diviner  thought ! 
Where  He,  th'  inspired  One,  whose  gigantic  mind 
Lived  in  some  sphere  to  him  alone  assign'd ; 
Who  frx>m  the  past^  the  fiiture,  and  th'  unseen 
Could  call  up  forms  of  more  than  earthly  mien : 
Unrivall'd  Angelo  on  thee  would  gaze. 
Till  his  full  soul  imbibed  perfection's  blaze  ! 
And  who  but  he,  that  Prince  of  Art,  might  dare 
Thy  sovereign  greatness  view  without  despair  ? 

1  Tb«  Belvido*  Tono,  the  Civoiirlie  itudj  of  MieliMl 
Angelo,  sad  of  maqy  ottwr  dbtlngubfaed  artbU 
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Emblem  of  Rome  !  fiK>m  power^s  meridian  hurl'd. 
Tot  claiming  still  the  homage  of  the  world. 

What  hadat  thou  beexi«  ere  barbarous  hands 
defaced 
Tlie  work  of  wonder,  idolised  bj  taste  ? 
Oh  1  worthy  still  of  some  divine  abode. 
Mould  of  a  Conqueror  I  ruin  of  a  God  !  ^ 
Still,  like  some  broken  gem,  whose  quenchless  beam 
From  each  bright  fragment  pours  its  vital  stream, 
'Tis  thine,  by  fate  unconquer^d,  to  dispense 
From  evexy  part  some  ray  of  excellence  I 
E'en  yet,  inform'd  with  essence  from  on  high. 
Thine  is  no  trace  of  friail  mortality  I 
Within  that  frame  a  purer  being  glows, 
Through  viewless  veins  a  brighter  current  flows ; 
Fill'd  with  inmiortal  life  each  muscle  swells. 
In  evexy  line  supernal  grandeur  dwells, 

Consummate  work  !  the  noblest  and  the  last 
Of  GreciRzi  Freedom,  ere  her  reign  was  past : ' 
Nurse  of  the  mighty,  she,  while  lingering  still, 
Her  mantle  flowed  o'er  many  a  classic  hill. 
Era  yet  her  voice  its  parting  accents  breathed, 
A  hero's  image  to  the  world  bequeathed ; 
Enshrined  in  thee  th'  imperishable  ray 
Of  high-soul'd  (3enius,  fostered  by  her  sway. 
And  bade  thee  teach,  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
What  lofty  dreams  were  hers — who  never  shall 
return  ! 

Andmark  yon  group,  transfiz'dwith  many  athroe, 
Seal'd  with  the  image  of  eternal  woe : 
With  fearful  truth,  tenifio  power,  ezpreet, 
Thy  pangs,  Laocoon,  agonise  the  breast, 
And  the  stem  combat  picture  to  mankind 
Of  suffering  nature  and  enduring  mind. 

1  "  Quoique  oetto  itotiie  d'Hercule  ait  4i4  nnltraitte  et 
mntfl^  d'ane  manUf*  itrangv,  w  trounuit  auii  Mie,  mil 
bnt,  et  autt  Jambes,  eDe  eit  oependant  encore  un  chef- 
d'oravre  aiix  yeuz  del  oonnoineun ;  et  ceux  qu!  invent  peroer 
dam  lei  myftt^m  de  Tart,  le  la  rapr^ntent  dam  toate  n 
biBUtd.  L'Artlite,  en  voolant  reprtenter  Hereole,  a  fonn^ 
nn  eorpe  Uial  audemu  de  la  nature  *  *  *  Get  Hercule 
parolt  done  id  tel  qull  put  £tre  lonque,  porifl^  par  le  feu  dei 
foibleeni  de  I*  humanity,  U  obtint  1*  immortality  et  prit  place 
auprto  del  Dieuz.  II  eit  repr^nt^  nm  aocnn  beioln  de 
nounitoTB  et  de  reparation  de  forcei.  Lei  Teinei  j  lont  tout 
invidblei.'*  — WiNCKSLMANir,  Hittoire  <k  VAH  chat  la 
Ancient t  tom.  iL  p.  248. 

9  "  liO  Torso  d*  Hercule  parolt  un  dei  demien  onvrages 
pnrbiti  que  I'art  ait  produit  en  Orice,  avant  la  perte  de  an 
liberty.  Car  aprte  que  la  Gr^  ftit  rMuite  en  province 
Homaine,  rhiitoire  ne  lUt  mention  d'aueun  artiste  c^lfebre 
rie  eette  nation,  Juiqu'auz  temps  dn  Triumvlrat  Romain."—- 
WiNCKRLMAiCN,  Orid.  tom.  ii.  p.  250. 


Oh,  mighty  conflict !  though  his  pains  intense 
Distend  each  nerve,  and  dart  through  every  aenae ; 
Though  fix'd  on  him,  his  children's  suppliant  eyes 
Implore  the  aid  avenging  fistte  denies ; 
Thou^  with  the  giant-snake  in  finutless  strife^ 
Heaves  every  muscle  with  convulsive  life. 
And  in  each  limb  existence  writhes,  enroll'd 
Midst  the  dread  drcles  of  the  venom'd  fold ; 
Yet  the  strong  spirit  lives — and  not  a  cry 
Shall  own  the  might  of  Nature's  agony  ! 
That  fiirrow'd  brow  unconquer^d  soul  reveals, 
That  patient  eye  to  angiy  Heaven  appeals, 
That  struggling  bosom  oonoentiates  its  breath. 
Nor  yields  one  moan  to  torture  or  to  death  !  * 

Sublimest  triumph  of  intrepid  Art ! 
With  speechless  horror  to  congeal  the  heert» 
To  fi'eeze  each  pulse,  and  dart  through  every  vein 
Cold  thrills  of  fear,  keen  sympathies  of  pain ; 
Tet  teach  the  spirit  how  its  lofty  power 
May  brave  the  pangs  of  fiite's  severest  hour. 

Turn  frx>m  such  conflicts,  and  enraptured  gaze 
On  scenes  where  painting  all  her  skill  displays : 
Landscapes,  by  colouring  dress'd  in  richer  dyes, 
More  mellow'd  sunshine^  more  widouded  skies. 
Or  dreams  of  bliss  to  dying  martyrs  given. 
Descending  seraphs  robed  in  beams  of  heaven. 

Oh  !  sovereign  Masters  of  the  Pencil's  might, 
Its  depths  of  shadow  and  its  blaze  of  light; 
Ye,  whose  bold  thought,  disdaining  evexy  bound. 
Explored  the  worlds  above,  below,  around. 
Children  of  Italy  !  who  stand  alone 
And  unapproach'd,  midst  regions  all  your  own ; 
What  scenes^  what  beings  bless'd  your  favoured 

Bight, 
Severely  grand,  unutterably  bright ! 

*  **  It  ii  not,  in  the  Mme  manner,  in  the  a^niied  Bmbi, 
or  in  the  oonvulied  muiclei  of  the  Laoooon,  tliat  the  lecrei 
grace  of  iti  compoiition  reiidei ;  it  ii  in  the  miyfeitic  air  ol 
the  head,  which  hai  not  yidded  to  tufftrimg^  and  in  the  deep 
lerenitj  of  the  fi>rehead,  which  itomi  to  be  itUi  tupericr  to 
all  iti  aJflieUona^  and  ligniflcant  of  a  mind  tliat  cannot  be 
lubdued.*' — ^Auaow's  Bttajft^  toL  iL  p.  400, 

'*  Laocoon  noui  offt«  le  ipectade  de  la  nature  hnmainedaai 
la  plui  grande  douleiir  dont  eDe  loit  nuoeptible,  loai  1*  image 
d*un  homme  qui  tAche  de  rnwinibler  oontre  die  toote  la 
force  deTeiprlt  Tandii  que  Teiete  de  la  louHhuico  enfle 
lei  musdei,  et  tire  Tiolemment  lei  ner(i^  le  ooorage  le  montre 
lur  le  fh)nt  gonfl^:  la  poitrine  I'd^ve  aveo  peine  par  la 
n^cenit^  de  la  reipixation,  qui  est  ^galement  oontrainte  par 
le  dlenoe  que  la  force  de  I'  &me  impoie  k  la  douleur  quVUe 
voudrolt  ^touflhr  «  «  *  «  Son  air  eit  plaintif,  et  non 
criard.*'— WiNCKKLJf  ANN,  IHstoirt  de  VAridusUt  Ancient, 
torn.  iL  p.  211. 
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Triumphant  Hpirite  1  your  exulting  oye 
Could  meet  the  noontide  of  eternity, 
And  gaze  untired,  undaunted,  uncontroll'd. 
On  all  that  Fancy  trembles  to  behold. 

Bright  on  your  view  such  forms  their  splendour 

shed 
As  burst  on  prophet-bards  in  sges  fled : 
Forms  that  to  trace  no  hand  but  yours  might  dare, 
Darkly  sublime,  or  exquisitely  fair ; 
These  o*er  the  walls  your  magic  skill  array'd, 
Glow  in  rich  sunshine,  gleam  through  melting  shade, 
Float  in  light  grace,  in  awfiil  greatness  tower, 
And  breathe  and  move,  the  reoords  of  your  power. 
Inspired  of  heaven  !  what  heighten'd  pomp  ye  cast 
O'er  all  the  deathless  trophies  of  the  past ! 
Round  many  a  marble  fime  and  classic  dome, 
Asserting  still  the  majesty  of  Rome — 
Round  many  a  work  that  bids  the  world  believe 
What  Grecian  Art  could  image  and  achieve. 
Again,  creative  minds,  your  visions  throw 
life's  chasten'd  warmth  and  Beauty's  mellowest 

glow. 
And  when  the  Mom's  bright  beams  and  mantling 

dyes 
Pour  the  rich  lustre  of  Ausonian  skies, 
Or  evening  suns  illume  with  purple  smile 
The  Parian  altar  and  the  pillared  aisle. 
Then,  as  the  full  or  soften'd  radiance  faLU 
On  angel-groups  that  hover  o'er  the  waUs, 
Well  may  those  temples,  where  your  hand  has  shed 
Light  o'er  the  tomb,  existence  round  the  dead. 
Seem  like  some  world,  so  perfect  and  so  fair, 
That  nought  of  earth  should  find  admittance  there, 
Some  sphere,  where  beings,  to  mankind  tmknown. 
Dwell  in  the  brightness  of  their  pomp  alone  ! 

Hence,  ye  vain  fictions  !  fimcy's  erring  theme  ! 
Gods  of  illiision  !  phantoms  of  a  dream  ! 
Frail,  powerless  idols  of  departed  time, 
Fables  of  song,  delusive,  though  sublime  ! 
To  loftier  tasks  has  Roman  Art  assigned 
Her  matchless  pencil,  and  her  mighty  mind  ! 
From  brighter  streams  her  vast  ideas  flow'd, 
With  purer  fire  her  ardent  spirit  glowed. 
To  her  'twas  given  in  fimcy  to  explore 
The  land  of  miracles,  the  holiest  shore ; 
That  realm  where  first  the  Light  of  life  was  sent, 
The  loved,  the  punish'd,  of  th'  Omnipotent ! 
O'er  Judah'shillsher  thoughts  inspired  would  stray. 
Through  Jordan's  valleys  trace  their  lonely  way ; 
By  Siloa's  brook,  or  Almotana's  deep,^ 
Chain'd  in  dead  silence,  and  unbroken  sleep ; 

1  Almotana.  The  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  tlie  Dead  Sol 


Scenes,  whose  deft  rocks  and  blasted  deserts  toll 
Where  pass'd  th'  Eternal,  where  his  anger  fell ! 
Where  oft  his  voice  the  words  of  fiite  reveal'd, 
Swell'd  in  the  whirlwind,  in  the  thunder  peal'd. 
Or,  heard  by  prophets  in  some  palmy  vale, 
"  Breathed  still  small "  whispers  on  the  midnight 

gale. 
There  dwelt  her  spirit — there  her  hand  portray'd. 
Midst  the  lone  wilderness  or  cedar-shade. 
Ethereal  forms  with  awful  missions  fraught. 
Or  patriarch-seers  absorb'd  in  sacred  thought, 
Barde^  in  high  converse  with  the  world  of  rest, 
Saints  of  the  earth,  and  spirits  of  the  blest 
But  chief  to  Him,  the  Conqueror  of  the  grave. 
Who  lived  to  guide  us,  and  who  died  to  save ; 
Him,  at  whose  glance  the  powers  of  evil  fled. 
And  soul  retum'd  to  animate  the  dead; 
Whom  the  waves  own'd — and  sunk  beneath  his  oye^ 
Awed  by  one  accent  of  Divinity ; 
To  Him  she  gave  her  meditative  hours, 
Hallow'd  her  thoughts,  and  sanctified  her  powers. 
O'er  her  bright  scenes  sublime  repose  she  threw. 
As  all  around  the  Godhead's  presence  knew. 
And  robed  the  Holy  One's  benignant  mien 
In  beaming  mercy,  majesty  serene. 

Oh !  mark  where  Raphael's  pure  and  perfect  line 
Portrays  that  form  ineffably  divine  I 
Where  with  tronscendant  skill  his  hand  has  shed 
Diffusive  sunbeams  round  the  Saviours  head;' 
Each  heaven-illumined  lineament  imbued 
With  all  the  fulness  of  beatitude. 
And  traced  the  sainted  group,  whose  mortal  sight 
Sinks  overpower 'd  by  that  excess  of  light  I 

Gaze  on  that  scene,  and  own  the  might  of  Ait, 
By  truth  inspired,  to  elevate  the  heart  1 
To  bid  the  soul  exiiltingly  possess, 
Of  all  her  powei^  a  heighten'd  consciousness; 
And,  strong  in  hope,  anticipate  the  day. 
The  last  of  life,  the  first  of  freedom's  ray ; 
To  realise,  in  some  unclouded  sphere. 
Those  pictured  glories  feebly  imaged  here  ! 
Dim,  cold  reflections  from  her  native  sky. 
Faint  eflauence  of  "the  Dayspring  from  on  high  !" 

[Thif  poeoi  to  thus  alluded  to  by  Lord  Bjroa,  In  one  ef  his 
published  letters  to  Mr  Hunaj,  dated  from  Diodati,  Sept 
90th,  1818 :— "  Itaty  or  Dafanatia  and  another  summer  may, 
or  may  not,  set  me  off  again.  ...  I  shaU  talw  FeUcia 
Hemans'S  Bestoratien,  Ac.,  with  me— it  to  a  good  poem-- 
very.*'] 

s  The  Trau^lauraiton,  Uiougbt  to  be  so  perfect  a  specimen 
of  art,  tliat,  In  honour  of  Raphael,  it  was  carried  before  iiii 
body  to  tlie  grave. 
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**  O  Greece !  thou  ni^ent  none  of  finer  aiti, 
.Which  to  bright  Science  bIo(miing  Fancy  bure. 
Be  tiui  thj  pnUae,  that  thou,  and  thoa  alone, 
In  these  hast  led  the  way,  in  theie  exoeU'd, 
Crown'd  with  the  laurel  of  aaeenting  Time.** 

Taoiuoir'B  I4bertp. 


Oh  !  who  hath  trod  thy  conaecrated  clime, 
Fair  land  of  Phidias !  theme  of  lofty  strains ! 
And  traced  each  scene  that,  midst  the  wrecks 

of  time. 
The  print  of  Glory's  parting  step  retains ; 
Nor  for  awhile,  in  high-wrought  dreams,  forgot,  . 
Musing  on  years  gone  by  in  brightness  there, 
The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  sorrows  of  his  lot. 
The  hues  his  &te  hath  worn,  or  yet  may  wear ; 
As  when,  from  mountain-heights,  his  ardent  eye 
Of  sea  and  heaven  hath  track'd  the  blue  infinity  1 

IL 

Is  there  who  views  with  cold  unaltered  mien, 
His  fi;x>zen  heart  with  proud  indifference  fraught, 
Each  sacred  haunt,  each  unforgotten  scene. 
Where  Freedom  triimiph'd,  or  where  Wisdom 

taught  1 
Souls  that  too  deeply  feel !  oh,  envy  not 
The  sullen  calm  your  &te  hath  never  known : 
Through  the  dull  twilight  of  that  wintery  lot 
Genius  ne'er  pierced,  nor  Fancy's  sunbeam  shone. 
Nor  those  high  thoughts  that,  hailing  Gloxys 
trace, 
Glow  with  the  generous  flames  of  every  age  and  race. 

UL 

But  blest  the  wanderer  whose  enthusiast  mind 
Each  muse  of  ancient  days  hath  deep  imbued 
With  lofty  lore,  and  all  his  thoughts  refined 
In  the  calm  school  of  silent  solitude ; 
Poured  on  his  ear,  midst  groves  and  glens  retired. 
The  mighty  strains  of  each  illustrious  dime. 
All  that  hath  tived,  while  empires  have  expired. 
To  float  for  ever  on  the  winds  of  time ; 
And  on  his  soul  indelibly  portra/d 
Fair  visionary  forms,  to  fill  each  dassio  shade. 

nr. 

Is  not  this  mind,  to  meaner  thoughts  unknown, 
A  sanctuary  of  beauty  and  of  light  ? 
There  he  may  dwell  in  regions  all  his  own, 
A  world  of  dreams,  where  all  is  pure  and  bright 


For  ^iTy>  the  scenes  of  old  renown  pcwees 
Romantic  charms,  all  veiled  from  other  eyes  ; 
There  every  form  of  nature's  loveliness 
Wakes  in  his  breast  a  thousand  sympathies ; 
As  music's  voice,  in  some  lone  mountain  dell. 
From  rocks  and  caves  around  calls  forth  each 
echo's  swelL 

v. 

For  ^iTy>  Italia's  brilliant  skies  illume 

The  bard's  lone  haunts^  the  warrior's  combat^ 

plains, 
And  the  wild  rose  yet  lives  to  breath  and  bloom 
Round  Doric  Ftestum's  solitary  fimes.^ 
But  most,  fiiir  Greece  !  on  thy  majestic  shore 
He  feehi  the  fervours  of  his  spirit  rise ; 
Thoubirth-plaoeof  the  Muse!  whose  voice  of  yore 
Breathed  in  thy  groves  immortal  harmonies ; 
And  lingers  still  around  the  well-known  coast, 
Murmuringa  wildfitfeweU  to  fione  andfreedom  lost 

VL 

By  sea94hat  flow  in  brightness  as  they  lave 
Thy,  rocks,  th'  enthusiast  rapt  in  thought  may 

stray. 
While  roves  his  eye  o'er  that  deserted  wave. 
Once  the  proud  scene  of  battle's  dread  array. 
— 0  ye  blue  waters !  ye,  of  old  that  bore 
The  free,  the  conquering,  hymn'd  by  choral 

strains, 
How  sleep  ye  now  around  the  silent  shore. 
The  lonely  realm  of  ruins  and  of  diains  ! 
How  are  the  mighty  vanish'd  in  their  pride  ! 
E'en  as  their  barks  have  left  no  traces  on  your  tida 

vn. 

Hush'd  are  the  Pseans  whose  exulting  tone 
Swell'do'er  that  tide^— the  sons  of  battle  sleep— 

1  "  Hie  Pastan  row,  from  iti  pecaUar  fragimnoe  and  the 
ringolarity  of  blowing  twice  a^ywr,  b  often  mentioned  bj 
the  cleadc  poeti  The  wOd  raie,  which  now  ihoote  up  among 
the  ndna,  le  of  the  amaU  itngle  damaik  Und,  wftfa  a  xwj 
high  perfume ;  aa  a  fiumer  aanred  me  on  the  epot,  it  flowera 
both  In  fpring  and  autumn."— SwufscrnKs't  Tiramli  in  <fti 
Tuo&eiliei. 

s  In  the  naval  engagements  of  the  Oreeki,  '*  it  wm  neoal 
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The  wind*8  wild  sigh,  the  halcyon's  voice  alone 
Blend  with  the  plaintive  murmur  of  the  deep. 
Yet  when  those  waves  have  caught  the  splendid 

hues 
Of  mom's  rich  firmament^  serenelj  bxight, 
Or  setting  suns  the  lovely  shore  suffuse 
With  all  their  purple  mellowness  of  light, 
Oh  I  who  could  view  the  soenei,  so  calmly  fur, 
N^or  dream  that  peaoe^  and  joy,  and  liberty  were 

there  1 

vm. 

Where  soft  the  sunbeams  play,  the  zephyrs  blow, 
Tis  hard  to  deem  that  misery  can  be  nigh ; 
Where  the  dear  heavens  in  blue  transparence 

glow. 
Life  should  be  calm  and  doudless  as  the  sky ; 
— ^Yet  o'er  the  low,  dazk  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
Verdure  and  flowersin  summer-bloom  may  smUe, 
And  ivy-boughs  their  graceful  dni^>ety  spread 
In  green  luxuriance  o*er  the  ruin*d  pile ; 
And  mantling  woodbine  veil  the  withered  tree ; — 
And  thus  it  is,  &ir  land  I  forsaken  Qreeoe,  with 

thee. 

XX. 

For  all  the  loveliness^  and  Ught^  and  bloom 
That  yet  are  thine,  surviving  many  a  storm, 
Are  but  as  heaven's  warm  radiance  on  the  tomb. 
The  rose's  blush  that  masks  the  canker-worm. 
And  thou  art  desolate — thy  mom  luith  paas'd  ! 
So  damling  in  the  splendour  of  its  sway. 
That  the  darkshades  the  night  hath  o'er  thee  cast 
Throw  tenfold  gloom  around  thy  deep  decay. 
Onoe  proud  in  fireedom,  still  in  ruin  fiur, 
rhy  fiite  hath  been  unmatch'd — in  glory  and 
despair. 

X. 

For  thee,  lost  land  I  the  hero's  blood  hath  flow'd. 
The  high  in  soul  have  brightly  lived  and  died ; 
For  thee  the  light  of  soaring  genius  glow'd 
O'er  the  fiur  arts  it  form'd  and  glorified. 
Thine  were  the  minds  whose  energies  sublime 
So  distanoed  ages  in  their  lightning-race. 
The  task  they  left  the  sons  of  later  time 
Was  but  to  follow  their  illumined  trace. 
— ^Now,  bow'd  to  earth,  thy  children,  to  be  free. 
Must  break  each  link  that  binds  their  filial  hearts 
to  thee. 


for  Um  loldlen  before  the  flglit  to  ring  m  peean,  or  hymn,  to 
Mars,  ud  alUr  the  fl|^t  another  to  ApoDo.**— See  Pottbr's 
AmUquiUu  qf  Greece,  voL  IL  p.  165. 


XI. 

Lo  1  to  the  scenes  of  fiction's  wildest  tales. 
Her  own  bright  East,  thy  son,  Morea !  flies,^ 
To  seek  repose  midst  rich,  romantio  vales, 
Whose  incense  mounts  to  Asia's  vivid  skies. 
There  shall  he  rest? — ^Alas !  his  hopes  in  vain 
Ghiide  to  the  sun-clad  regions  of  the  palm : 
Peace  dwells  not  now  on  oriental  plain, 
Thou^  earth  is  fruitfulness,  and  air  is  balm ; 
And  the  sad  wanderer  finds  but  lawless  foes, 
Where  patriarchs  reign'd  of  old  in  pastoral  repose. 

Where  Syria's  mountainsrise,  or  Yemen's groveStf 

Or  Tigris  rolls  his  genii-haunted  wave, 

Life  to  his  eye,  as  wearily  it  roves, 

Wears  but  two  forms — ^the  tyrant  and  the  slave! 

There  the  fierce  Arab  leads  his  daring  horde 

Where  sweeps  the  sand-storm  o'er  the  burning 

wild; 
There  stem  Oppression  waves  the  wasting  sword 
O'er  plains  that  smile  aa  ancient  Eden  smiled ; 
And  the  vale's  bosom,  and  the  desert's  gloom, 
Yield  to  the  ii\jured  there  no  shelter  save  the  tomb. 

xm. 
But  thou,  fiur  world!  whose  fresh  unsullied 

Welcomed  Columbus  firom  the  western  wave, 
Wilt  thou  receive  the  wanderer  to  thine  arms,' 
The  lost  descendant  of  the  immortal  brave  1 
Amidst  the  wild  magnificence  of  shades 
That  o'er  thy  floods  their  twilight^pwideur  cast, 
In  the  green  depth  of  thine  untrodden  glades 
Shall  he  not  rear  his  bower  of  peace  at  last? 
Yes  !  thou  hast  many  a  lone,  m^esUc  scene, 
Shrined  in  primeval  woods,  where  despot  ne'er 
hath  been. 

XIV. 

There  by  some  lake,  whose  blue  expansive  breast 
Bright  from  afar,  an  inland  ocean,  gleams, 
Qirt  with  vast  solitudes,  profusely  dress'd 
In  tints  like  those  that  float  o'er  poet's  dreams; 

1  The  emismtion  of  the  nativei  of  the  Morea  to  dUrerent 
parte  of  Aeia  is  thue  mentioned  by  ChAteaubriand  fai  hie 
ItiMrolrt  de  Parie  d  JinuaUm — **  Parvenu  an  demkr 
degr4  dn  malhenr,  le  Moralie  e'toradie  de  eon  pejre,  et  va 
eherebar  en  Aiie  nn  eort  moina  rigoareuz.  Vain  eqx>ir  I  U 
retroave  dee  eadie  et  dee  paehae  joiquee  dans  lee  lablee  dn 
Jonrdain  et  dans  lee  dterte  de  Fahnyre." 

*  In  the  nme  work,  ChAteaobriand  alio  rdatea  hie  havfog 
met  with  leveral  Greek  emfgranti  who  bad  eitabliibed  f  bem- 
lelves  In  the  woode  of  Florida. 


so 
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Or  where  some  flood  tcom  pine-clad  mouutuin 

pours 
Its  might  of  waters,  glittering  in  their  foam, 
Midst  the  rich  verdure  of  its  wooded  shores, 
The  exiled  Greek  hath  fix'd  his  sylvan  home : 
So  deeply  lone,  that  round  the  wild  retreat 
Scarce  have  the  paths  been  trod  by  Indian  hunts- 
man's feet. 

XV. 

The  forests  are  around  him  in  their  pride, 
The  green  savannas,  and  the  mighty  waves ; 
And  isles  of  flowers,  bright-floating  o'er  the  tide,^ 
That  images  the  foiiy  worlds  it  laves, 
And  stillness,  and  luxuriance.    O'er  his  head 
The  ancient  cedars  wave  their  peopled  bowers. 
On  high  the  palms  their  graceM  foliage  spread. 
Cinctured  with  roses  the  magnolia  towers; 
And  fix>m  those  green  arcades  a  thousand  tones 
Wake  with  each  breeze,  whose  voice  through  Na- 
ture's temple  moans. 
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And  there,  no  traces  left  by  brighter  days 
For  glory  lost  may  wake  a  sigh  of  grief ; 
Some  grassy  mound,  perchance,  may  meet  lus 

gaze, 
The  lone  memorial  of  an  Indian  chief. 
There  man  not  yet  hath  mark'd  the  boundless 

plain 
With  marble  records  of  his  fiame  and  power ; 
The  forest  is  his  everlasting  fane. 
The  palm  his  monument,  the  rock  his  tower : 
Th'  eternal  torrent  and  the  giant  tree 
Remind  him  but  that  they,  like  him,  are  wildly 

free. 

XYIL 

But  doth  the  exile's  heart  serenely  there 

In  sunshine  dwell  1 — ^Ah  1  when  was  exile  blest  ? 

When  did  bright  scenes,  dear  heavens,  or  sum* 

mer  air. 
Chase  from  his  soul  the  fever  of  unrest  I 
— There  is  a  heart-sick  weariness  of  mood, 
That  like  slow  poison  wastes  the  vital  glow. 
And  shrines  itself  in  mental  solitude. 
An  uncomplaining  and  a  nameless  woe. 

*  "  La  grftoe  «st  tot^omn  unte  k  la  magnifloenoe  dans  loi 
■o^na  de  la  nature :  et  Undls  quo  to  oouraot  du  mUieu  en- 
tralne  ven  U  mer  kf  oadavns  des  phu  et  des  chdnes,  on  voit 
lur  IcB  deux  oouimnto  Ut^raux,  remonter,  le  long  des  rivagee 
dee  tlee  flottantee  d«  PistlB  et  de  Nenuphar,  dont  lee  roBes 
jaunee  I'dl^vent  comme  de  petite  papUlone."— 2V»erf|rfJofi  o/ 
Ike  Banks  ^the  Mluiitippi^  Chatraitrriand's  AMa. 


That  coldly  smiles  midst  pleasure'sbrightest  raj. 
As  the  chill  glacier's  peak  reflects  the  fluali  of  day. 
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Such  grief  is  theirs,  who,  fix'd  on  foreign  shore. 
Sigh  for  the  spirit  of  their  native  gales» 
As  pines  the  seaman,  midst  the  ocean's  roar. 
For  the  green  earth,  with  all  its  woods  and  valea. 
Thus  feels  thy  child,  whose  memoiy  dwells 

with  thee, 
Loved  Greece!  all  sunk  and  blighted  as  thou  art 
Though  thought  and  step  in  western  wildsbefree^ 
Yet  thine  are  still  the  daydreams  of  his  heart : 
The  deserts  spread  between,  the  billows  foam. 
Thou,  distant  and  in  chains,  are  yet  his  spirit's 

home. 
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In  vain  for  him  the  gay  liannes  entwine. 
Or  the  green  fire-fly  sparkles  through  the  bnikcs» 
Or  summer-winds  waft  odours  from  the  pine, 
As  eve's  last  blush  is  dying  on  the  lakes. 
Through  thy  iaar  vales  his  fimcy  roves  the  while, 
Or  breathes  the  freshness  of  Citlueron's  height, 
Or  dreams  howsoftly  Athens'  towerswouldsmile. 
Or  Sunium's  ruins,  in  the  fading  light ; 
On  Corinth's  cliff  what  sunset  hues  may  sleep, 
Or,  at  that  placid  hour,  how  calm  th*  .£geaii  deep ! 

XX. 

What  scenes,  what  sunbeams,  are  to  him  like 

thine  f 
(The  all  of  thine  no  tyrant  could  destroy  !) 
E  en  to  the  stranger's  roving  eye,  they  shine 
Soft  as  a  vision  of  remembered  joy. 
And  he  who  comes,  the  pilgrim  of  a  day, 
A  passing  wanderer  o'er  each  Attic  hiU, 
Sighs  as  his  footsteps  turn  frt>m  thy  decay. 
To  laughing  climes,  where  all  is  splendour  still; 
And  views  with  fond  regret  thy  lessening  shore. 
As  he  would  watch  a  star  that  sets  to  rise  no  more. 

TTT- 

Realm  of  sad  beauty  I  thou  art  as  a  shzine 
That  Fancy  visits  with  Devotion's  seal. 
To  catch  high  thoughts  and  impTilses  divine, 
And  all  the  glow  of  soul  enthusiasts  feel 
Amidst  the  tombs  of  heroes — ^for  the  brave 
Whose  dust,  so  many  an  age,  hath  been  thy  soil. 
Foremost  in  honour's  phalanx,  died  to  save 
The  land  redeemed  and  hallow'd  by  their  toO ; 
And  there  is  language  in  thy  lightest  gale, 
That  o'er  the  plains  they  won  seems  munnuring 
yet  their  tale. 
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And  he,  whose  heart  is  weary  of  the  strife 
Of  meaner  ^iritia^  and  whose  mental  gaze 
Wonl^  shmi  the  dull  cold  littleness  of  life, 
Awhile  to  dwell  amidst  sublimer  days, 
MuRt  turn  to  thee,  whose  evexy  valley  teems 
With  proud  remembrances  that  cannot  die. 
Thy  glens  are  peopled  with  inspiring  dreams^ 
Thy  winds,  the  voice  of  oracles  gone  by ; 
And  midrt  thy  laurel  shades  the  wanderer  hears 
The  sound  of  mighty  names,  the  hymns  of  vanish'd 
years. 
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Through  that  deep  solitude  be  his  to  stray, 
By  Faun  and  Oread  loved  in  ages  past, 
Where  dear  Peneus  winds  his  rapid  way 
Thougih  the  cleft  heights^  in  antique  grandeur 

vast 
Romantic  Tempe  !  thou  art  yet  the  same— 
Wild,  as  when  sung  by  bards  of  elder  time  :^ 
Tears,  that  have  changed  thy  river*s   classic 

name,' 
Have  left  thee  still  in  savage  pomp  sublime ; 
And  from  thine  Alpine  clefts  and  marble  caves. 
In  living  lustre  still  break  forth  the  fountain  wavea 

XXIV. 

Beneath  thy  mountain  battlements  and  towers, 
Where  the  rich  arbute's  coral  berries  glow,' 

>  **  Looking  gonerally  at  the  tuurrownen  and  abruptnen  of 
tbif  moantain-channel,  (Tempe,)  and  oontraitlng  it  with  the 
ooune  of  the  Peneus  through  the  phdne  at  Tbeenly,  the 
Imagination  Inatantlj  nam  to  the  tmdition  that  these  plains 
were  once  eorered  with  water,  for  which  some  eonTuIslon  of 
nature  hod  subesquentlj  opened  this  narrow  passage.  Tlie 
term  mfe,  in  oar  Uinguage,  b  usoallj  employed  to  describe 
scenery  in  which  the  piedominant  features  are  breadth, 
beauty,  fmd  repose.  The  reader  has  already  perceived  that 
tlie  term  Is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  scenery  at  this  spot, 
and  that  the  phrase,  vale  of  Tempe,  is  one  that  depends  on 

poetic  Action. Tlie  real  diaracter  ct  Tempe, 

though  It  perhaps  be  less  beautiful,  yet  possesses  more  of 
magnifloence  than  is  implied  In  the  epithet  given  to  it  .  . 
...  To  thoee  who  have  visited  St  Vincent's  rocks,  below 
Bristol,  I  cannot  convey  a  more  sufficient  idea  of  Tempe, 
than  by  saying  that  its  scenery  resembles,  though  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  that  of  the  former  plaoe^  The  Peneus,  Indeed, 
as  It  flows  through  the  valley.  Is  not  greatly  wider  than  the 
Avon ;  and  the  channel  between  the  diflii  Is  equally  con- 
tracted in  Its  dimensions:  but  these  diflk  themselves  are 
much  loftier  and  more  predpitoua,  and  project  their  vast 
messes  of  rock  with  stUI  more  eztraordinaiy  abruptnew  over 
tlie  hoDow  beneath.**— HoLLAKD's  Travels  in  Aibania,  ^e. 

*  The  modem  name  of  the  Peneus  Is  Salympria. 

>  •«  Towards  tlie  tower  part  of  Tempe,  these  dilb  are  peaked 
In  a  very  singular  manner,  and  form  projecting  ang^  on  the 


Or  midst  th'  exuberance  of  thy  forest  bowers, 
Oasting  deep  shadows  o'er  the  current's  flow, 
Ofl  shall  the  pilgrim  pause,  in  lone  recess. 
As  rock  and  stream  some  glancing  light  have 

caught, 
And  gaze,  till  Nature's  mighty  forms  impress 
His  soul  with  deep  sublimity  of  thought ; 
And  linger  oft,  recalling  many  a  tale. 
That  breeze,  and  wave,  and  wood  seem  whisper- 
ing through  thy  dale. 


He,  thought^ntranced,  may  wander  where  of  old 
From  Delphi's  chasm  the  mystic  vapour  rose. 
And  trembling  nations  heard  their  doom  foretold 
By  the  dread  spirit  throned  midst  rocks  and 

snows. 
Though  its  rich  fimes  be  blended  with  the  dust. 
And  silence  now  the  hallow'd  haunt  possess. 
Still  is  the  scene  of  ancient  rites  august, 
Magnificent  in  mountain  loneliness ; 
Still  inspiration  hovers  o'er  the  ground. 
Where  Greece  her  coundla  held,^  her  Pythian 

victors  crown'd. 
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Or  let  his  steps  the  rude  gray  cliffs  explore 
Of  that  wild  pass,  once  dyed  with  Spertan  blood. 
When  by  the  waves  that  break  on  (Et^'s  shore. 
The  few,  the  fearless,  the  devoted,  stood  I 
Or  rove  where,  shadowing  Mantinea's  plain. 
Bloom  the  wild  laurels  o'er  the  warlike  dead,' 
Or  lone  Platooa's  ruins  yet  remain 
To  mark  the  battie-field  of  ages  fled  : 
Still  o'er  such  scenes  presides  a  sacred  power. 
Though  fiction's  gods  have  fled  from  fountain, 
grot>  and  bower. 

vast  perpendlcniar  fsoes  of  rode  which  tbej  present  towards 
the  chasm ;  where  the  surface  renders  it  possible,  the  sum- 
mits and  ledges  of  the  rocks  are  for  the  moet  part  covered 
with  small  wood,  chiefly  oak,  with  the  arbutus  and  other 
shrubs.  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  wherever  there  Is  a  small 
interval  between  the  water  and  the  diflb,  It  Is  ooversd  by  the 
rich  and  widely  qvsading  foliage  of  the  plane,  the  oak,  and 
other  forest  trees,  which  In  these  sltnatkms  have  attained  a 
rsmarkable  size,  and  in  various  plaoes  extend  their  shadow 

far  over  the  channel  of  tlie  stream. The  rocks 

on  each  side  of  the  vale  of  Tempe  are  evktentjy  the  same ; 
what  may  be  called,  I  believe,  a  coarse  bluish-gray  marble, 
with  veins  and  porttons  <tf  the  rock  in  which  the  marble  Is  of  • 
finer  quality.**— UomkirD'a  Traveli  in  Atttania,  ^e» 

<  The  Amphktyonic  Council  was  convened  in  qiring  and 
autumn  at  Delphi  or  Thermopylse,  and  presided  at  the 
Pythian  games  which  were  celebrmted  at  Delphi  every  flIUi  year. 

f  **  TUs  spot,  (the  field  of  Mantinea,)  on  which  so  many 
brave  men  were  laid  to  rest.  Is  now  covered  wltli  rosemary 
and  laurels.** — PorQUCViLLX's  Travtit  in  tht  Mona, 
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Oh  f  fitill  onblamed  maj  &ncy  fondly  deem 
That,  lingering  yet,  benignant  genii  dwell 
Where  mortal  worth  has  hallowed  groTe  or 

stream, 
To  sway  the  heart  with  some  ennobling  spell ; 
For  mightiest  minds  have  felt  their  blest  oontrol 
In  the  wood's  murmur,  in  the  zephyr^s  sigh, 
And  these  are  dreams  that  lend  a  voice  and  soul, 
And  a  high  power,  to  Nature's  msgesty  ! 
And  who  can  rove  o'er  Grecian  shores,  nor  feel. 
Soft  o'er  his  inmost  heart,  their  secret  magic  steal  1 

zxYm. 

Tet  many  a  sad  reality  is  there. 
That  Fancy's  bright  illusions  cannot  veil 
Pure  laughs  the  light,  and  balmy  breathes  the  air. 
But  Slavery's  mien  will  tell  its  bitter  tale ; 
And  there,  not  Peace,  but  Desolation,  throws 
Delusive  quiet  o'er  full  many  a  scene — 
Deep  as  the  brooding  torpor  of  repose 
That  follows  where  the  earthquake's  track  hath 

been; 
Or  solemn  calm  on  Ocean's  breast  that  lies. 
When  sinks  the  storm,  and  death  has  hush'd  the 

seamen's  cries. 


Hast  thou  beheld  some  sovereign  spirit^  hurl'd 
By  Fate's  rude  tempest  from  its  radiant  sphere, 
Doom'd  to  resign  the  homage  of  a  world. 
For  Pity's  deepest  sigh  and  saddest  tear  1 
Oh  1  hast  thou  watch'd  the  awful  wreck  of  mind 
That  weareth  still  a  glory  in  decay  ? 
Seen  all  that  dazzles  and  delights  mankind — 
Thought,  science,  genius—to  the  storm  a  prey; 
And  o'er  the  blasted  tree,  the  wither'd  ground, 
Despair^s  wild  nightshade   spread,  and    darkly 
flourish  round  1 


So  mayst  thou  gaze,  in  sad  and  awe-struck 

thought, 
On  the  deep  &11  of  that  yet  lovely  dime : 
Such  there  the  ruin  Time  and  Fate  have  wrought. 
So  changed  the  bright^  the  splendid,  the  sublime. 
There  the  proud  monuments  of  Valour's  name. 
The  mighty  works  Ambition  piled  on  high. 
The  rich  remains  by  Art  bequeath'd  to  Fame- 
Grace,  beauty,  grandeur,  8trength,and  symmetxy, 
Blend  in  decay ;  while  all  that  yet  is  fiur 
Seems  only  spared  to  tell  how  much  hath  perish'd 

there ! 
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There,  while  around  lie  mingling  in  the  dust 
The  column's  graceful  shaft,  with  weeds  o* 

grown. 
The  mouldering  torso,  the  foigotten  bust 
The  wanior's  urn,  the  altar's  mossy  scone — 
Amidst  the  loneliness  of  shatter'd  fEuies, 
Still  matchless  monimients  of  other  years — 
O'er  cypress  groves  or  solitary  plains, 
Its  eastern  form  the  minaret  proudly  rears : 
As  on  some  captive  city's  ruin'd  wall 
The  victor's  banner  waves,  exulting  o'er  its  fiilL 

Still,  where  that  column  of  the  mosque  aspires^ 
Landmark  of  slavexy,  towering  o'er  the  waste. 
There  science  droops,  the  Muses  hush  their  lyres 
And  o'er  the  blooms  of  fimcy  and  of  taste 
Spreads  the  chill  blight ; — as  in  that  orient  isle 
Where  the  dark  upas  taints  the  gale  around, ' 
Within  its  predncts  not  a  flower  may  smile. 
Nor  dew  nor  sunshine  fertilise  the  ground ; 
Nor  wild  birds'  music  float  on  zephyr's  breath. 
But  all  is  silence  round,  and  solitude,  and  death. 

zxxm. 

For  other  influence  poured  the  Crescent's  light 
O'er  oonquer'd  realms,  in  ages  pass'd  away ; 
Full  and  alone  it  beam'd,  intensely  bright, 
While  distant  climes  in  midnight  darkness  lay. 
Then  rose  th'  Alhambra,  with  its  founts  and 

Fair  marble  halls,  alcoves,  and  orange  bowen : 
Its  sculptured  lions,'  richly  wrought  arcades, 
Aerial  pillars,  and  enchanted  towers ; 
lights  splendid,  wild,  as  some  Arabian  tale 
Would  picture  fiiiry  domes  that  fleet  before  the 
gale. 
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Then  fostered  genius  lent  each  caliph's  throne 
Lustre  barbaric  pomp  could  ne'er  attain ; 

1  For  tlie  aoooiuiti  of  the  npaa  or  potoon  tiw  of  Jvm,  now 
goneraUj  bdiered  to  be  Ikboloiu,  or  gtmlOj  txMggmaktA,  eet 
the  notei  to  Darwiv's  B&tanie  Oardat, 

s  **  The  court  moet  to  be  admired  of  the  Alhambn  le  that 
eelled  the  court  of  the  Lioni ;  it  ii  omeiaented  with  dxty 
elesant  piDan  of  an  aitddteetnre  which  bears  not  the  leait 
TMemblanee  to  an  j  of  the  known  orders,  and  might  be  caZlad 
the  Arabian  order.  ....  But  Iti  principal  ornament, 
and  that  from  which  it  toolc  its  name,  b  an  alabaster  cop.  liz 
feet  in  dhuneter,  snpported  bj  twelve  Hon*,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  made  in  imitation  <tf  the  Bnuen  Sea  of  Sohmon'ii 
temple.**— BuKooANNx'B  Travdt  in  Spain. 
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f  hear  the  Yoioe  of  J07,  th'  emlting  cry  t 
They  deck  the  shxine^they  swell  the  chonl  stnuns: 
E'en  now  the  homiddeB  aaaail  the  aky 
With  ftoBUB,  which  Indignant  heaven  AiaA^nm  \ 
But  from  the  soaring  Alps  the  struiger^B  eye 
Looks  watchfol  down  on  oar  ensangnined  plamsy 
And,  with  the  crael  nature  of  a  foe» 
Knmbers  the  mi^ty,  stietch'd  in  death  below. 

Haste  1  Ibrm  your  lines  again^  ye  braire  and  true  1 
Hasten  haste !  your  triumphs  and  your  joys  sus- 
pending. 
Th' invader  comes:  your  banners  raise  anew. 
Bush  to  the  strife,  your  oountiy's  call  atti^ding  I 
Yiotonl  why  pause  ye  f— Are  ye  weak  and  fewl — 
Ay  I  such  he  deem'd  you,  and  for  t&if  descending 
He  waits  you  on  the  field  ye  know  too  well. 
The  ssme  red  war-field  where  your  brethren  foD. 

0  thou  devoted  land  I  that  canst  not  rear 
In  peace  thine  oflbpring ;  thou,  the  lost  and  won. 
The  fiur  and  &tal  soil,  that  dost  appear 
Too  narrow  still  for  each  contending  son ; 
Beoeive  the  stranger,  in  his  fierce  career 
Parting  thy  spoils  I  Ihy  chastening  is  begun  I 
And,  wresting  firom  thy  kings  the  guardian  sword, 
Foes  whom  thou  ne*er  hadst  wroug'd  sit  proudly 
at  thy  board. 

Are  these  infiituate  too  t — Oh  1  who  hath  known 
A  people  e'er  by  guilt's  vain  triumph  blest  1 
The  wrong'd,  the  vanquish'd,  suffer  not  alonei, 
Brief  is  that  joy  that  swells  th'  oppressor's  breast 
What  though  not  yet  his  day  of  pride  be  flown, 
Thou^  yet  heaven's  vengeance  spare  his  haughty 

crost^ 
Well  hath  it  mark'd  him — and  decreed  the  hour, 
Whenhis  last  sigh  shall  own  the  tenor  of  its  power. 

Are  we  not  creatures  of  one  hand  divine, 
Form'd  in  one  mould,  to  one  redemption  bom  t 
Kindred  alike  where'er  our  skies  may  shine;, 
Where'er  our  si^t  fint  drank  the  vHal  mom  1 
Brothers  1  one  bond  around  our  souls  should  twine. 
And  woe  to  him  by  whom  that  bond  is  torn  I 
Who  mounts  by  trampling  broken  hearts  to  earth. 
Who  bows  down  spirits  of  immortal  birth  I 

The  third  act^  which  passes  entirely  in  the  tent 
of  the  County  is  composed  of  long  discourses  be- 
tween Oannagnola  and  the  Venetian  envoys.  One 
of  these  requires  him  to  pursue  the  fugitives  after 
bis  victory,  which  he  haughtily  refuses  to  do, 
dedsiing  that  he  will  not  leave  the  field  until  he 


has  gsined  possession  of  thesurrounding  fortresses. 
Another  complains  that  the  CondotUeri  and  the 
soldiers  have  released  their  prisoners,  to  which 
he  replies^  that  it  is  an  established  military  cus- 
tom; and,  wending  for  the  remaining  four  hundred 
captives^  he  gives  them  their  liberty  slao.  This 
act^  wbixsh.  terminates  with  the  suspicious  observa- 
tions of  the  envoys  on  Carmagnola's  conduct,  is 
rather  barren  of  interest^  though  the  episode  of 
the  younger  Pergola,  which  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers^  is  happily  imagined. 

As  the  pxisonen  are  departing,  the  Count  ob- 
serves the  younger  Pergola,  and  stops  him. 

Oar,  Thou  art  no^  youth  1 
One  to  be  numbered  vrith  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Thy  garb,  andmore,  thy  toweringmien,  would  speak 
Of  nobler  parentage.    Tet  with  the  rest 
Thou  mlnglest,  and  art  silent  I 

Per,  Silence  best, 

0  chief!  befits  the  vanquish'd. 
Oar.  Bearing  up 

Against  thy  Me  tiius  proudly,  thou  art  proved 
Worthy  a  better  star.    Thy  namel 

Per.  Tlsone 
Whose  heritage  doth  impose  no  common  taak 
On  him  that  bears  it;  one  which  to  adorn 
With  brighter  blaeonry  were  hard  emprise : 
My  name  is  Pergola. 

Oar,  And  art  thou,  then. 
That  warrior's  son  t 

Per.  Ism. 

Oar.  Approach  1  embrace 
Thy  fiither's  early  firiend  I    What  thou  art  now 

1  was  when  first  we  met    Oh  1  thou  dost  bring 
Back  on  my  heart  remembrance  of  the  days^ 
The  youn&  and  joyous^  and  adventurous  days^ 
Of  hope  and  ardour.    And  despond  not  thou  ! 
Ify  dawn,  ^  tnie^  with  brighter  omens  smiled. 
But  still  fiur  Fortune's  gbrlous  promises 

Are  for  the  brave ;  end,  though  delay'd  awhile, 
She  soon  or  late  fulfils  them.    Youth  I  salute 
Thy  sire  for  me ;  and  say,  thou^^  not  of  thee 
I  ask'd  i^  yet  my  heart  is  well  assured 
He  counsell'd  not  this  battle. 

Per.  Oh  t  he  gave 
Fur  other  counsels,  but  his  flruitless  words 
Were  spoken  to  the  winds. 

Car.  Lament  thou  not 
Upon  his  chieftain's  head  the  ahame  will  rest 
Of  this  defeat ;  and  he  who  firmly  stood 
Vb^d  at  his  post  of  peril  hath  begun 
A  soldier's  race  foil  nobly.    Follow  me, 
I  win  restore  thy  sword. 
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The  fourth  act  is  occupied  by  the  xnachinatioiis 
of  the  Count's  enemies  at  Venice ;  'and  the  jealous 
and  complicated  policy  of  that  Republic,  and  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  are  skil- 
fully developed  in  many  of  the  scenes. 

The  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  opens  at  Venice 
in  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Caimagnola  is 
consulted  by  the  Doge  on  the  terms  of  peace 
offered  by  the  Duke  of  Milan.  His  advice  is  re- 
ceived with  disdain,  and,  after  various  insults,  he 
is  accused  of  treason.  His  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation at  this  unexpected  charge  are  expressed 
with  all  the  warmth  and  simplicity  of  innocence. 

Car.  A  traitor  I    1 1 — that  name  of  infiaimy 
Reaches  not  me.    Let  him  the  title  bear 
Who  best  deserves  such  meed — ^it  is  not  mine. 
Call  me  a  dupe,  and  I  may  well  submit^ 
For  such  my  part  is  here ;  yet  would  I  not 
Exchange  that  name,  for  'tis  the  worthiest  still. 
A  traitor  1 — I  retrace  in  thought  the  time 
When  for  your  cause  I  fought ;  'tis  all  one  path 
StreVd  o'er  with  flowers.    Point  out  the  day  on 

which 
A  traitor's  deeds  were  mine ;  the  day  which  pass'd 
Unmark'd  by  thanks,  and  praise,  and  promises 
Of  high  reward  !  What  more  ?    Behold  me  here  1 
And  when  I  came  to  seeming  honour  call'd, 
When  in  my  heart  most  deeply  spoke  the  voice 
Of  love,  and  grateful  seal,  and  trusting  faith — 
Of  trusting  fiuth  ! — Oh,  no  !   Doth  he  who  comes 
Th'  invited  guest  of  friendship  dream  of  fiiith  1 
I  came  to  be  ensnared  I    Well !  it  is  done, 
And  be  it  so  1  but  since  deceitfid  hate 
Hath  thrown  at  length  her  smiling  mask  aside, 
Fkaise  be  to  heaven  1  an  open  field  at  least 
Is  spread  before  us.    Kow  'tis  yours  to  speak. 
Mine  to  defend  my  cause ;  declare  ye  then 
My  treasons ! 

Doge,  By  the  secret  college  soon 
All  shall  be  told  thee. 

Cair,  I  appeal  not  there. 
What  I  have  done  for  you  hath  all  been  done 
In  the  bright  noonday,  and  its  tale  shall  not 
Be  told  in  darkness.    Of  a  warrior's  deeds 
Warriors  alone  should  judge ;  and  such  I  choose 
To  be  mine  arbiters — ^my  proud  defence 
Shall  not  be  made  in  secret    All  shall  hear. 

Doge,  The  time  for  choice  is  past 

Car,  What  1    Is  there  force 
Employed  against  me  1 — Guards  I  (^umghu  voice,) 

Doge,  They  are  not  nigh. 
Soldiers!  {enter  armed  men,)  Thy  guards  are  these. 

Ca/r,  I  am  betray'd ! 


Doge.  'Twas  then  a  thoughtof  wisdom  to  disperBe 
Tliy  followeia.    Well  and  justly  was  it  deem'd 
That  the  bold  traitor,  in  his  plots  surprised. 
Might  prove  a  rebel  too. 

Car.  E'en  as  ye  list 
Now  be  it  yours  to  chaige  me. 

Doge.  Bear  him  hence. 
Before  the  secret  college. 

Car.  Hear  me  yet 
One  moment  first  That  ye  have  doom'd  my  death 
I  well  perceive ;  but  with  that  death  ye  doom 
Tour  own  eternal  shame.    Ear  o'er  these  towers, 
Beyond  its  ancient  bounds,  n^jestic  floats 
The  banner  of  the  Lion,  in  its  pride 
Of  conquering  power,  and  well  doth  Eurc^  know 
/  bore  it  thus  to  empire.    Eere,  'tis  troe, 
No  voice  will  speak  men's  thoughts ;  but  fiu-beyoDd 
The  limits  of  your  sway,  in  other  scenes, 
Where  that  still,  speechless  terror  hath  not  reach'd. 
Which  18  your  sceptre's  attribute,  my  deeds 
And  your  reward  vdll  live  in  chrenides 
For  ever  to  endure.    Tet»  yet,  respect 
Tour  annals,  and  the  future  1    Te  will  need 
A  wanior  soon,  and  who  will  then  be  youre  1 
Fozget  not^  though  your  captive  now  I  stand* 
I  was  not  bom  your  subject    No  1  my  birth 
Was  midst  a  warlike  people,  one  in  soul. 
And  watchful  o'er  its  rights,  and  used  to  deem 
The  honour  of  each  citizen  its  own. 
Think  ye  this  outrage  will  be  there  unheardt 
There  is  some  treacheiy  here.    Our  conmion  foes 
Have  uiged  you  on  to  this.    Full  well  ye  know 
I  have  been  &ithful  stilL    There  yet  is  time. 

Doge.  Thetimeispast  When thoudidst meditate 
Thy  guilt  u^d  in  thy  pride  of  heart  defy 
Those  destined  to  chastise  it;  then  the  hour 
Of  foresigjit  should  have  been. 

Car.  0  mean  in  soul  1 
And  dost  thou  dare  to  think  a  warrior's  breast 
For  worthless  life  can  tremble  1  Thou  shalt  soon 
Learn  how  to  die.    Oo  1    When  the  hour  of  &te 
On  thy  vile  couch  o'ertakes  thee,  thou  wilt  meet 
Its  summons  with  fiir  other  mien  than  such 
As  I  shall  bear  to  ignominious  death. 


ScEVB  TL.'-The  ffouH  of  CSana^nota. 
Ahtonibtta,  ILltilda. 

Mai.  The  hours  fly  fius^  the  mom  is  risen,  and  yet 
My  &ther  comes  not  I 

AikJt.  Ah  t  thou  hast  not  leam'4 
By  sad  experience,  with  how  slow  a  pace 
Joys  ever  come ;  expected  long,  and  oft 
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Deceiving  ezpectaiion  I  while  the  steps 
Of  grief  o'ertake  us  ere  we  dream  them  nigh. 
But  night  is  past,  the  long  and  lingering  hours 
Of  hope  defeiT^d  are  o'er,  and  those  of  bliss 
Must  soon  sacoeed.    A  few  short  moments  more, 
And  he  is  with  ns.    E*en  from  this  delay 
I  angur  welL    A  comicU  held  so  long 
Must  be  to  give  us  peace.    He  will  be  ours. 
Perhi^  for  years  our  own. 

Mat.  O  mother  1  thus 
Hy  hopes  too  whisper.    Nights  enough  in  tears. 
And  days  in  all  the  sickness  of  suspense, 
Oxur  anxious  love  hath  pass'd    It  is^foll  time 
That  each  sad  moment,  at  each  nunonx^d  tale, 
Each  idle  murmur  of  the  people's  yoioe;, 
We  should  not  longer  tremble,  that  no  more 
This  thought  should  haunt  our  souls — ^E'en  now, 

perchance, 
He  for  whom  thus  your  hearts  are  yeaning — dies  I 

AfU.  Ohl  fearful  thought — ^but  vain  and  dis- 
tant now  t 
Each  joy,  my  daughter,  must  be  bought  with  grief 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  day  when,  proudly  led 
In  triumph  midst  the  noble  and  the  biwe, 
Thy  glorious  Mher  to  the  temple  bore 
The  banners  won  in  battle  from  his  foesi 

MaL  A  day  to  be  remembered ! 

AnL  By  his  side 
Each  seem'd  inferior.    Every  breath  of  air 
Swell'd  with  his  echoing  name;  and  we,  the  while 
8tation*d  on  high  and  severed  from  the  throng, 
Gaxed  on  that  one  who  drew  the  gsse  of  all» 
While,  with  the  tide  of  rapture  half  o'erwhelm'd. 
Our  heartsbeat  high,  and  whispered — "We  are  his." 

MtU.  Moments  of  joy  1 

AnL  What  have  we  done,  my  child. 
To  merit  such  1    Heaven,  for  so  high  a  fiite. 
Chose  us  from  thousands,  and  upon  thy  brow 
Inscribed  a  lofty  name — a  name  so  bright> 
That  he  to  whom  thou  bear^st  the  gift,  whatever 
His  race,  may  boast  it  proudly.    What  a  mark 
For  envy  is  the  glory  of  our  lot  1 
And  we  should  wei^  its  joys  against  these  hours 
Of  fear  and  sorrow. 

Mai.  They  are  past  e'en  now.  (hush'dl 

Haik  1  'twas  the  sound  of  oars  (—it  8we]l»— 'tis 
The  gates  uxidoee.    O  mother!  I  behold 
A  warrior  clad  in  mail — he  oomes,  'tis  he ! 

AnL  Whom  should  it  be  if  not  himself  V-my 
husband  I  {Ske  coma  forward.) 

{Enter  Qonzaqa  and  athen.) 

AnL  Gonzagat — ^Where  is  he  we  look'd  fori 
Wheref 


Thou  answer'st  not  1    Oh,  hearen  f  thy  looks  ara 

fraught 
With  prophecies  of  woe  1 

Oon.  Alas!  too  true 
The  omens  they  reveal ! 

Mat.  Of  woe  to  whom  1 

Chn.  Oh !  why  hath  such  a.ta^  of  bitterness 
Fallen  to  my  Ml 

Ant.  Thou  would^  be  pitiful, 
And  thou  art  cruoL    Close  this  dread  suspense ; 
Speak  !  I  adjure  ikiee,  in  the  name  of  Qod  I 
Where  is  my  hi^ibandl    ; 

Ofon.  Heaven  mstain  your  souls 
With  fortitude  to  bear  the  tale  !    My  chief 

Mat.  Is  he  zetnm'd  unto  the  field  1 

Oon.  AJas ! 
Thither  the  warrior  shall  return  no  more. 
The  senate's  vmith  is  on  him.    He  is  now 
A  prisoner  1 

AnL  He  is  a  prisoner  t — and  for  what? 

Oon.  He  is  accused  of  treason. 

MaL  Treason !    Be 
A  traitor  I — Oh !  my  fiither ! 

AnL  Haste  1  proceed. 
And  pause  no  more.  Our  hearts  are  nerved  for  all 
Say,  what  shall  be  his  sentence  1 

Oon.  From  my  lips 
It  shall  not  be  reveal'd. 

AnL  Oh  I  he  is  slain ! 

Oon.  He  lives,  but  yet  his  doom  is  fiz'd. 

AnL  He  lives ! 
Weep  not»  my  dan^ter  1  'tis  the  time  to  act. 
For  pity's  sake,  Qonzaga,  be  thou  not 
Wearied  of  our  afflictions.    Heaven  to  thee 
Intrusts  the  care  of  two  forsaken  ones. 
He  was  thy  friend — ah  t  haste,  then,  be  our  guide ; 
Conduct  us  to  his  judges.    Come,  my  child  ! 
Poor  innocent,  come  with  me.    There  yet  is  left 
Mercy  upon  the  earth.    Yes!  they  themselves 
Are  husbands,  they  are  &thers!  When  they  sign'd 
The  fearful  sentence,  they  remembered  not 
ffe  was  a  fiither  and  a  husband  too. 
But  when  their  eyes  behold  the  agony        [melt : 
One  word  of  theirs  hath  caused,  their  hearts  will 
They  will,  they  iiMM^  revoke  it    Oh!  the  sight 
Of  mortal  woe  is  terrible  to  man  I 
Perhaps  the  warrior^s  lofty  soul  disdain'd 
To  vindicate  his  deeds,  or  to  recall 
His  triumphs  won  for  them.    It  is  for  us 
To  wake  each  high  remembrance.    Ah !  we  know 
That  he  implored  not,  but  our  knees  shall  bend, 
And  we  will  pray. 

Oon.  Oh,  heaven !  that  I  could  leave 
Tour  hearts  one  ray  of  hope  I    There  is  no  ear. 
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No  place  for  pniyen.    The  judges  here  ore  dee^ 

Implacable,  unknown.    The  thundeibolt 

Falls  heavy^  and  the  hand  by  which  'tis  lannch'd 

Is  yeil'd  in  douds.    There  is  one  comfort  stilli 

The  sole  sad  comfort  of  a  parting  hour, 

I  come  to  bear.    Ye  may  behold  him  yet 

The  moments  fly.    Arouse  your  strength  of  heart 

Oh !  fearful  is  Uie  trial,  but  the  Qod 

Of  mourners  will  be  with  you. 

Mat  Is  there  not 
One  hope  1 

AnL  Alasl  my  child  I 


Scnara  IV.-^A  Primm. 

Cabiiaovola. 

They  must  have  heard  it  now. — Oh !  that  at  least 
I  might  have  died  fiur  from  them !    Though  their 

hearts 
Had  bled  to  hear  the  tiding^  yet  the  hour. 
The  solemn  hour  of  nature's  parting  pangs 
Had  then  been  past    It  meets  us  darkly  now, 
And  we  must  drain  its  draught  of  bitteniess 
Together,  drop  by  drop.    0  ye  wide  fields, 
Te  plains  of  fight,  and  thrilling  sounds  of  arms  1 

0  proud  delights  of  danger  1    Battle^aies, 
And  thou,  my  war-steed  !  and  ye  trumpet^otes 
Kindling  the  soul  1    Midst  your  tumultuous  joys 
Death  seem'd  all  beautifuL — ^And  must  I  then, 
With  shrinking  cold  reluctance,  to  my  fiite 

Be  dragg*d,  e'en  as  a  felon,  on  the  winds 
Pouring  Tain  prayers  and  impotent  complaints  T 
And  Marco  I  hath  he  not  betray'd  me  too  1 
Tile  doubt  t    That  I  could  cast  it  from  my  soul 
Before  I  die  !— But  no  f    What  boots  it  now 
Thus  to  look  back  on  lifo  with  eye  that  turns 
To  linger  where  my  footstep  may  bot  tread  t 
Now,  Philip  1  thou  wilt  triumph  1    Be  it  so  I 

1  too  have  proved  such  Tain  and  impious  joys, 
And  know  their  yalue  now.    But  oh  I  again 
To  see  those  loved  ones,  and  to  hear  the  last, 
Last  accents  of  their  voices  I    ^y  those  arms 
Once  more  to  be  encircled,  and  from  thence 

To  tear  myself  for  ever  !— Hatk  !  they  come  ! — 
O  Qod  of  mercy,  from  thy  throne  look  down 
In  pity  on  their  woes  I 


SoxhbY. 

AnroirmTA,  Matilda,  Govzaga,  afui 
Carxaqnola. 


A9t  My  husband 


Mat,  0  my  fitther  I 

AmL  Is  it  thus 
That  thou  retumestt  and  is  this  the  hour 
Desired  so  long  1 

Oar,  0  ye  afiSicted  ones ! 
Heaven  knows  I  dread  its  pangs  for  you  alone. 
Long havemy  thoughts  been  used  tolodk  onDeath, 
And  calmly  wait  his  time.    For  you  alone 
My  soul  hath  need  of  firmness;  will  ye,  then. 
Deprive  me  of  its  aid  t    When  the  Most  ffigh 
On  virtue  pours  afflictionB,  he  bestows 
The  oounge  to  sustain  them.    Oh  I  let  youn 
Equal  your  soROWs  I    Let  us  yet  find  joj 
In  this  embrace:  'tis  still  a  gift  of  heaven. 
Thou  weep'sty  my  child !  and  thou,  beloved  wife  ! 
Ah  1  when  I  made  thee  mine,  thy  days  flowed  on 
In  peace  and  gladness ;  I  united  thee 
To  my  disastrous  fiite,  and  now  the  thougbt 
Embitters  death  1    Oh  1  that  I  had  not  seen 
The  woes  I  oanse  thee  1 

Ant  Husband  of  my  youth  I  [bright. 

Of  my  bright  days,  thou  who  didst  make  tfaem 
Bead  thou  my  heart  t  the  pangs  of  death  are  there. 
And  yet  e^en  now— I  would  not  but  be  thine. 

Car.  FuU  well  I  know  how  much  I  lose  in  thee; 
Oh  t  make  me  not  too  deeply  feel  it  now. 

MoL  The  homicides  t 

Oar.  No,  sweet  Matilda,  no  ! 
Let  no  dark  thought  of  rage  or  vengeance  rise 
To  cloud  thy  gentle  spirit^  and  distuib 
These  momente-^eyare  sacred.  Yeslmyvrroi^ 
Are  deep,  but  thou,  foigive  them,  and  ocoifen^ 
That,  e'en  midst  all  the  frilness  of  our  woe. 
High,  holy  joy  remains.  Death  t  death  1 — ourfoee^ 
Our  most  relentleas  foes,  can  only  speed 
Th'  inevitable  hour.    Oh  I  man  hath  not 
Invented  death  for  man ;  it  would  be  thm 
Madd'ning  and  insupportable :  ttom  heaven 
Tis  sent,  and  heaven  doth  temper  all  its  paogs 
With  such  blest  comfort  as  no  mortal  power 
Gan  give  or  take  away.    My  wife  t  my  child  t 
Hear  my  last  words — they  wring  your  boaomB  now 
With  agony,  but  yet^  some  friture  day. 
Twill  soothe  you  to  recall  them.    Iive,my  wife ! 
Sustain  thy  grie(  and  live  1  this  ill-staiT'd  giil 
Must  not  be  reft  of  an.    Fly  swiftly  heno^ 
Conduct  her  to  thy  kindred :  she  is  their^ 
Of  their  own  blood— and  they  so  loved  thee  once  I 
Then,  to  their  foe  united,  thou  becameat 
Leas  dear;  for  feuds  and  wroQgs  made  ynstnog 

sounds 
Of  Carmagnola's  and  Yiaconti's  names. 
But  to  their  bosoms  thou  wilt  now  return 
A  mourner;  and  the  object  of  their  hate 
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Win  be  no  mora.— Oh  1  liiere  b  joy  Iq  death  1— 
And  thou,  my  flower!  thal>  midst  the  din  of  araui^ 
Wert  bom  to  cheer  my  soul,  thy  lovely  head 
Droope  to  the  earth  1    Alas  t  the  tempest^B  rage 
Is  on  thee  now.    Thoa  tremblest,  and  thy  heart 
Can  scarce  contain  the  heaviogs  of  its  woe. 
I  ML  thy  boming  tears  upon  my  breast — 
I  feely  and  cannot  dry  theoL    Dost  thoa  daim 
Pity  from  ma,  HatOdal    Oh  1  thy  sire 
Hath  now  no  power  to  aid  thee,  bat  thoa  know'st 
That  the  fbnaken  hare  a  IVUher  stall 
On  hi|^    Confide  in  Him,  and  live  to  days 
Of  peace,  if  not  of  joy ;  for  soch  to  thee 
He  sorely  destines.    Wherefore  hath  He  poured 
The  torrent  of  affliction  on  thy  youth. 
If  to  thy  ftitare  years  be  not  resenred 
All  His  benign  compassion  I    lire  1  and  soothe 
Ihy  soffering  mother.    ICay  she  to  the  anns 
Of  no  ignoble  consort  lead  thee  still  1 — 
Gonzaga  t  take  the  hand  which  thoa  hastpress'd 
Oft  in  the  mom  of  battle,  when  onr  hearts 
Had  cause  to  doubt  if  we  should  meet  at  ere. 
Wilt  thoa  yet  press  it,  pledging  me  thy  &ith 
To  guide  ud  guard  these  moumera^  till  they  join 
^eir  friends  and  kindred  1 

Ckm,  Restsasured,  I  wilL 

Oar.  I  am  content.    Andi^  when  this  is  done, 
Thoa  to  the  field  retomest^  there  for  me 
Salute  my  brethren ;  tell  them  that  I  died 
Guiltless ;  thou  hsst  been  witness  of  my  deeds, 
Hast  read  my  inmost  thoughts — and  know'st  it 

weU. 
Tell  them  I  never  with  a  toaitor^s  ahame 
Stain'd  my  bright  sword.    Oh,  never  I — ^I  myself 
Have  been  ensiared  by  treaohexy.    Think  of  me 
When  trumpet-notes  are  stining  evexy  hear^ 
And  banners  proudly  wa;ving  in  the  air, — 
Think  of  thine  ancient  comrade  I    And  the  day 
Following  the  combat,  when  upon  the  field. 
Amidst  the  deep  and  solenm  harmony 
Of  diige  and  hymn,  the  priest  of  ftmeral  riten^ 
With  lifted  hands,  is  oilSnnng  for  the  skin 
His  sacrifice  to  heaven ;  fbrget  me  not  1 
For  I,  too,  hoped  upon  the  bottle-plain 
E'en  so  to  die. 

Ami.  Have  mercy  on  us,  heaven  1 

Oxr.  Mywifel  Matildat  Now  the  hoar  is  nigh, 
And  we  must  psrt — ^Fuewell  1 

Mat  No,  fiither !  no  t  [snd  then 

Cbr.  Come  to  this  breast  yet^'yet  once  more^ 
For  pity's  sake  depart  I 

Ant.  No  t  force  alone 
Shall  tear  us  hence. 

(4  aownd  ^fwrmM  if  heard) 


Mat.  Hark  I  what  dread  sound  I 
AnL  Great  God  t 

{The  door  ii  hd^cpened,  and  armed  mm 
enter,  Ae  dUrfofvhom  adffoneet  to 
Ae  CfonmL    Hie  wife  and  dau^fiUer 
fall  teneeUte.) 
Oar.  0  God  !  I  thank  thee.    0 most  merdfbll 
Thus  to  withdraw  thdr  senses  from  the  psngs 
Of  this  dread  moment's  conflict  t 

Thou,  my  friend. 
Assist  then^  besr  them  from  tins  scene  of  woe. 
And  tell  them,  when  their  eyes  again  unclose 
To  meet  the  day— that  naught  is  left  to  fear. 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  beauties  of  the 
last  oet^  the  attention  which  this  tragedy  has  ex- 
cited in  Italy  must  be  principally  attributed  to 
the  boldness  of  the  author  in  so  completely  eman- 
cipating himself  from  the  fetters  of  the  dramatic 
unitiea.  Theseveritywithwhich  the  tragic  poets 
of  that  country  have,  in  general,  restricted  them- 
selves to  those  rules  has  been  sufficiently  renuirk- 
able  to  obtain,  at  least,  temporary  distinction  for 
the  courage  of  the  writer  who  should  attempt  to 
violate  them.  Althougih  this  piece  comprises  a 
period  of  several  yean^  and  that>  too,  in  days  so 

troubled  and  BO  "  foil  of  fiite  "—days  in  which  the 
deepest  passions  and  most  powerful  energies  of 
the  human  mind  were  called  into  action  by  the 
stiilb  of  conflicting  interests — ^there  is,  nevraihe- 
lesi^  as  great  a  deficiency  of  incident,  as  if  "  to  be 
bom  and  die"  made  all  the  history  of  aspiring 
naturea  contending  for  supremacy.  The  character 
of  the  hero  is  portrayed  in  words,  not  in  actions ; 
it  does  not  unfold  itself  in  any  struggle  of  opposite 
feeUngs  and  paonons,  and  the  interest  excited  for 
him  only  conmiences  at  the  moment  when  it  ought 
to  have  reached  its  climar,  The  merits  of  the 
inece  maybe  summed  up  in  the  occasional  energy 
of  the  language  and  dignity  of  the  thoughts;  and 
the  truth  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  cha> 
racterised,  as  well  in  the  development  of  that 
suspicious  policy  distingiiiiihiiig  the  system  of  the 
Venetian  government,  as  in  the  pictures  of  the 
fiery  Condottieri,  holding  their  councils  of 
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interest  to  the  Arittodemo  of  the  t)iMt>d  $>uthor,  is 
neverthelees  distinguished  by  bettatiee  o€  /b  high 
order,  and  suoh  as,  in  our  opinion^  folly  establish 
its  claims  to  more  general  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  reoeived.  Although  the  loftiness  and 
severity  of  Roman  manners,  in  the  days  of  the 
RepubUo,  have  been  sufficiently  preserved  to  give 
an  impressive  character  to  the  piece,  yet  those 
workings  of  passion  and  tenderness  —  without 
which  dignity  soon  becomes  monotonous,  and 
heroism  unnatural — ^have  not  been  (as  in  the  tra- 
gedies of  Alfieri  upon  similar  subjects)  too  rigidly 
suppressed. 

The  powerful  character  of  the  high-hearted 
Cornelia*  with  aU  the  calm  collected  mi^esty  which 
our  ideas  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  name  of 
a  Roman  matron,  and  the  depth  and  sublimity 
of  maternal  affection  more  particularly  belonging 
to  the  mother  of  the  Qracchi,  are  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  the  softer  and  more  womanish  feel- 
ingjs,  the  intense  anxieties^  the  sensitive  and  pas- 
sionate attachment,  embodied  in  the  person  of 
Sicinia»  the  wife  of  Qracchus.  The  appeals  made 
by  Qracchus  to  the  people  are  full  of  majestic 
eloquence ;  and  the  whole  piece  seems  to  be  ani- 
mated by  that  restless  and  untameable  spirit  of 
freedom,  whose  immortalisedP'struggles  for  ascen- 
dency give  so  vivid  a  colouring,  so  exalted  an 
interest,  to  the  annals  of  the  ancient  republics. 

The  tragedy  opens  with  the  soliloquy  of  Caius 
Gracchus,*  who  is  returned  in  secret  to  Rome, 
after  having  been  employed  in  rebuilding  Carthage, 
which  Sdpio  had  utterly  demolished. 

Caius,  in  Rome  behold  thyself  1    The  night 
fiath  sprd^  her  fiivouiing  shadows  o'er  thy  path : 
And  thou,  be  strong,  my  country  !  for  thy  son 
Qracchus  is  with  thee  !    All  is  hush*d  around, 
And  in  deep  slumber ;  from  the  cares  of  day 
The  worn  plebeians  rest    Oh  1  good  and  true, 
And  only  Romans  i  your  repose  is  sweet. 
For  toil  hath  given  it  zest ;  *tis  calm  and  pure. 
For  no  remorse  hath  troubled  it.    Meanwhile, 
My  brother's  murderers,  the  patricians,  hold 
Inebriate  vigils  o*er  their  festal  boards, 
Or  in  dark  midnight  coimcils  sentence  me 
To  death,  and  Rome  to  chains.    They  little  deem 
Of  the  unlook'd-for  and  tremendous  foe 
So  near  at  hand  ! — ^It  is  enough.    I  tread 
In  safety  my  paternal  threshold. — ^Yes ! 
This  is  my  own  1    0  mother  I  0  my  wife  t 
My  child ! — I  come  to  dry  your  tears.    I  come 
Strengthened  by  three  dread  furies : — One  is  wrath, 
fired  by  mx  country's  wrongs;  and  one  deep  love, 


For  those,  my  bosom's  inmatrns ;  and  the  third — 
Vengeance,  fierce  vengeance,  for  a  brother^s  blood  i 

His  soliloquy  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Fulvlus,  his  friend,  with  whose  profligate  chano- 
ter  and  unprincipled  designs  he  is  represented 
as  unacquainted.  From  the  opening  ^eech  Bttde 
by  Fulvius  (before  he  is  aware  of  the  preseiloe  of 
Caius)  to  the  slave  by  whom  he  is  attendlsd,.it 
appears  that  he  is  just  returned  from  the.ptepc^ 
tration  of  some  crime,  the  nature  of  whie&ia-scil 
disclosed  until  the  second  Mt> 

The  suspicions  of  Caius  are,  however,.awakflf  %d» 
by  the  obscure  allusioqa  to  some  act  of  signal  but 
secret  vengeance^  which  Fulvius  thtows  oat  vk  tiie 
course  of  the  ensuing  discussion.  i  •  ' 

FuL  This  is  no  time  for  grief  and  feeble  tears. 
But  for  high  deeds. 

Caku,  And  we  will  make  it  such.         [friends 
But  prove  we  first  our  strength.    Declare,  whi^ 
(If  yet  misfortune  hath  her  friends)  remain 
True  to  our  cause  1 

Fid,  Few,  few,  but  valiant  hearts  I 
•  •  .  •  ■ 

Oh  I  what  a  change  is  here  !    There  was  a  time 
When*  over  all  supreme,  thy  word  gave  law 
To  nations  and  their  rulers ;  in  thy  presence 
The  senate  trembled,  and  the  citizens         [word. 
Flocked  round  thee  in  deep  reverence.    Then  a 
A  look  from  Caius — a  salute,  a  smile,        [friend, 
Fill'd  them  with  pride.    Each  sought  to  be  the 
The  dient,  ay,  the  very  slave,  of  him. 
The  people's  idol ;  and  beholding  them 
Thus  prostrate  in  thy  path,  thou,  thou  thyself 
Didst  blush  to  see  their  vileness  i    But  thy  fortune 
Ib  waning  now,  her  glorious  phantoms  melt 
Into  dim  vapour ;  and  the  earthly  god. 
So  worshipp'd  once,  from  his  forsaken  shrines 
Down  to  the  dust  is  hurl'd. 

Oaiua.  And  what  of  this? 
There  is  no  power  in  fortune  to  deprive 
Qracchus  of  Qracchus.    Mine  is  such  a  heart 
As  meets  the  stonn  ezultingjy — a  heart 
Whose  stem  delight  it  is  to  strive  with  fi^ 
And  conquer.    Trust  me;,  &te  is  terrible 
But  because  man  is  vila    A  coward  first 
Made  her  a  deity. 


But  say,  what  thoughts 
Are  fostered  by  the  people  t    Have  they  lost 
The  sense  of  their  misfortunes!    Is  the  name 
Of  Qracchus  in  their  hearts— reveal  the  truth-- 
Already  nimibei'd  with  forgotten  thingsl 
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PuL  A  brees^  a  pasBing  breeu^  now  here^  now 
there^ 
Bozne  on  light  pinion— fluch  the  people's  lore  I 
Yet  have  th^  claima  on  pardon,  for  their  fiuilte 
Are  of  their  mieerieB;  and  their  feebleneea 
la  to  their  woee  proportion*d    Haply  still 
The  secret  sigh  of  their  full  hearts  is  thine. 
But  their  Upabreathe  it  not   Their  grief  is  mute; 
And  the  deep  paleneas  of  their  timid  mien. 
And  eyes  in  fix'd  despondenoe  bent  on  earth. 
And  sometimes  a  fiunt  mnimnr  of  thy  name^ 
Alone  accuse  them.    They  sre  hush'd — ^for  now 
Not  one,  nor  two,  their  tyrants ;  but  a  host 
Whose  numbers  are  the  numbers  of  the  rich. 
And  the  patridan  Bomans.    Yes  1  and  well 
Hay  proud  oppression  danntleady  go  forth. 
For  Bome  is  widow'd  1    Distant  wars  engage 
The  noblest  of  her  youth,  by  Fabius  led. 
And  but  the  weak  remain.    Hence  ereiy  heart 
Sickens  with  Yoioeless  terror;  end  the  people, 
Subdued  and  trembling,  turn  to  thee  in  thought, 
But  yet  are  silent. 

Cbtitf.  I  will  make  them  heard. 
Bome  is  a  slumbering  lion,  and  my  voice 
Shall  wake  the  mighty.    Thou  shalt  see  I  came 
Prepared  for  all;  and  as  I  track*d  the  deep 
Fof  Bome,  my  dangers  to  my  spirit  grew 
Familiar  in  its  musings    With  a  voice       [waves 
Of  wrath  the  loud  winds  fiercely  swelFd;  the 
Mutter'd  around;  heaven  flash'd  in  lightning  forth. 
And  the  pale  steersman  trembled :  I  the  while 
Stood  on  the  tossing  and  bewildered  bark, 
Betired  and  shrouded  in  my  mantle's  foldi^ 
With  thoughtful  eyes  cast  down,  and  all  absorbed 
In  a  &r  deeper  storm  1    Around  my  heart, 
Gathering  in  secret  then,  my  spirit's  powers 
Held  council  with  themselves;  andonmy  thou^^ts 
Hy  country  rose, — and  I  foresaw  the  snares, 
The  treacheries  of  Opunius,  and  the  senate. 
And  my  ^Ise  fiiendi^  awaiting  my  return. 


IHxlvius  I  I  wept;  but  they  were  tears  of  rage  I 
For  I  was  wrought  to  frenzy  by  the  thought 
Of  my  wrong'd  country,  and  of  him,  that  brother 
Whose  shade  through  ten  long  years  hath  sternly 

cried 
"  Vengeance  1 " — ^nor  found  it  yet 

FuL  It  is  folfill'd. 

Oaiut,  And  howl 

jFuL  Thou  shalt  be  told. 

CaUtt.  Explain  thy  words. 

FuL  Then  know— (incautious  that  I  am  9 

Coiuf.  Why  thus 
Faltera  thy  voice  1    Why  speak'st  thou  not  1 


FuL  Forgive! 
E'en  fifiendship  sametames  hath  its  seorots. 

Caimt,  No! 
True  fiMndship  never  I 

Gaios  afterwards  inquires  what  part  his  brother- 
in-law,  Scipio  KmilianuH,  is  likely  to  adopt  in  their 
enterprises. 

His  high  renown — 
The  glorious  deeds,  whereby  was  eam'd  his  name 
Of  second  AMcanus;  and  tiie  blind. 
Deep  reverence  paid  him  by  the  people's  hearti^ 
Wh<^  knowing  him  their  foe,  respect  him  still — 
All  this  disturbs  me :  hardly  will  be  won 
Our  day  of  victory,  if  by  him  withstood. 

FuL  YetwonitiAoUbe.  Ifbut  this  thou  fear'st, 
Then  be  at  peace. 

Cixku.  I  understand  thee  not  [waste 

FuL  Thou  wilt  ere  long.    But  here  we  vainly 
Our  tame  and  words.  Soon,will  the  morning  break. 
Nor  know  thy  fidends  as  yet  of  thy  return ; 
I  fly  to  cheer  them  with  the  tidings. 

Cbuit.  Stay  f 

FuL  And  wherefore  1 

Cbtiii.  To  reveal  thy  meaning. 

FuL  Peace! 
I  hear  the  sound  of  steps. 

This  conversation  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Comelii^  with  the  wife  and  child  of  Caius. 
They  are  about  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  house 
of  EmilianuB,  by  whom  Cornelia  has  been  warned 
of  t^e  imminent  danger  which  menaces  the  fimiily 
of  her  son  finom  the  fury  of  the  'patricians,  who 
intend,  on  the  following  day,  to  abrogate  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Gracchi  in  fiivour  of  the  plebeians. 
The  joy  and  emotion  of  Gracchus,  on  thus  meet* 
ing  with  his  fimiily,  may  appear  somewhat  incon- 
sistent  with  his  having  remained  so  long  engaged 
in  political  discussion,  on  the  threshold  of  their 
abode,  without  ever  having  made  an  inquiry  after 
their  welfiue ;  but  it  would  be  somewhat  unrea- 
sonable to  try  the  conduct  of  a  Boman  (parti- 
cularly in  a  tragedy)  by  the  laws  of  nature.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  are  disposed  to  condemn  the 
principles  which  seem  to  be  laid  down  for  the 
delineation  of  Boman  character  in  dramatic  poetry, 
let  us  recollect  that  the  general  habits  of  the 
people  whose  institutions  gave  birth  to  the  fearful 
grandeur  displayed  in  the  actions  of  the  elder 
Brutus,  and  whose  towering  spirit  was  fostered  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  contemplation  of  it^  must  have 
been  deeply  tinctured  by  the  austerity  ot  even 
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their  Tirtnea.  Shakspeare  alone,  without  oom- 
promisixig  the  dignity  of  his  Bomansy  haa  diaen- 
cumbered  them  of  the  formal  scholastio  drapexy 
which  seema  to  be  their  oficial  garb,  and  haa 
stamped  their  features  with  the  general  attributes 
of  human  naturei,  without  effiidng  the  impress 
which  distinguiahed  "  the  men  of  iron,"  fix)m  the 
nations  who  **  stood  still  before  them." 

The  first  act  concludes  with  the  parting  of  CSahia 
andFulvius  in  wrath  and  suiq^idon — Cornelia  hay- 
ing accused  the  latter  of  an  attempt  to  seduce  her 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Sdpio,  and  of  concealing  the 
most  atrocious  designs  under  the  mask  of  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

Of  liberty 
What  speak'st  thou,  and  to  whom )    Thou  hast 

no  shame — 
No  Tirtue — and  thy  boast  is,  to  be  free  1 
Oh  1  zeal  for  liberty  f  eternal  mask 
Assumed  by  eyery  crime  i 

In  the  second  act,  the  death  of  Emilianua  is 
announced  to  Opimiua  the  consul,  in  the  presence 
of  Qracchus,  snd  the  intelligence  is  accompanied 
by  a  rumour  of  hia  haying  perished  by  aasaasina- 
tion.  The  mysterious  expressions  of  FuItius,  and 
the  accusation  of  Comelia»  immediately  recur  to 
the  mind  of  Caiu&  The  following  scene,  in  which 
his  yehement  emotion,  and  high  sense  of  honour, 
are  weU  contrasted  with  the  eold-blooded  aophistiy 
of  Fulyius,  is  powerfully  wrought  up. 

Caiw,  Back  on  my  thoughts  the  words  of  Ful- 
yius  rush. 
Like  darts  of  flra.    All  hell  is  in  my  heart ! 

(PvMm  enten .) 
Thou  comest  in  time.     Speak,  thou  perfidious 

friend  t 
Sdpio  lies  murdered  on  his  bed  of  death  I — 
Who  slew  himi 

FuL  Ask'st  thou  met 

CaiM,  Thee  !  thee,  who  late 
Didst  in  such  words  discourse  of  him  as  now 
Assure  me  thou  'rt  his  murderer.    Traitor,  speak ! 

PvJL  If  thus  his  fiite  doth  wei^  upon  thy  heart. 
Thou  art  no  longer  Qracchua,  or  thou  rayest ! 
More  grateful  praise  and  warmer  thanks  might 

weU 
Reward  the  generous  courage  which  hath  freed 
Rome  from  a  tyrant,  Gracchus  firom  a  foe. 

CatiM.  Thenhe  was  slain  by  thee  1 

PvL  Ungrateful  friend  I 
Why  dost  thou  tempt  mel    Danger  menaces 


Thy  honour.    fVeedom*s  wavering  light  is  dim  ; 

Rome  wears  the  fetters  of  a  guilty  senate; 

One  Sdpio  droye  thy  brother  to  a  death 

Of  infisuny,  another  seeks  iky  fril; 

And  when  one  noble^  one  determined  stroke 

To  thee  and  thine  aasurea  the  victory,  wreaks 

The  people's  yengeance,  gives  thee  life  and  fiuse 

And  padfies  thy  brother's  angry  ahade, 

Is  it  a  cause  for  wailingi    Am  I  call'd 

For  <Aw  a  murderer  1    Qo  1 — I  say  once  more. 

Thou  art  no  longer  QraoohuB,  or  thou  layest ! 

OsMM.  I  know  thee  now,  barbarian  1   Would'st 
thou  serve 
My  cause  with  crimes  1 

FvL  And  those  of  that  proud  man 
WhomI  have  slain,  and  thou  dost  mourn,  are  the§ 
To  be  forgotten  1    Hath  oblivion  then 
Shrouded  the  stem  destroyer's  ruthless  vrozk. 
The  fionine  of  Numantiat    Sudi  a  deed 
As  on  our  name  the  world'a  deep  eursea  drew  ! 
Or  the  four  hundred  Lusian  youths  betrayed. 
And  with  their  bleeding,  mutilated  limba 
Back  to  their  parents  sent  1    Is  thisfoigoti 
Qo,  ask  of  Carthage  I — ^bid  her  wasted  shores 
Of  him,  this  reyeller  in'blood,  recount 
The  terrible  aehievemente  t    At  the  cries, 
The  groans,  th*  unutterable  panga  of  those. 
The  more  than   hundred   thousand   wretduas, 

doom*d 
(Of  every  age  and  sex)  to  fire,  and  sword. 
And  fetters,  I  oeuld  marvel  that  the  earth 
In  horror  doth  not  open  1    Th^y  were  fbee^ 
They  were  barbarians,  but  unann'd,  subdued. 
Weeping,  imploring  mercy  I    And  the  law 
Of  Roman  yirtue  is,  to  spare  ihe  weak. 
To  tame  the  lofty  1    But  in  other  landi^ 
Why  ahould  I  seek  for  records  of  his  crimes. 
If  here  the  suffering  people  aak  in  vain 
A  little  earth  to  lay  their  bones  in  peaoel 
If  the  decree  whidi  yidded  to  their  daima 
So  brief  a  heritage^  and  the  which  to  seal 
Thy  brother^B  blood  waa  ahed — If  this  remain 
Still  fhutlesfl^  still  ddudye,  who  waa  he    [dared 
That  mock*d  its  power  V-Who  to  all  Rome  de- 
Thy  brother'a  deatii  was  Just,  was  needful  1 — Whc 
But  Sdpio  t   And  remember  thou  the  words 
Which  burst  in  thunder  from  thy  lips  e*en  then. 
Heard  by  the  people  t    Cains,  in  my  heart 
They  haye  been  deeply  treasured.    He  must  die, 
(Thus  did'stthou  speak)  this  tyrant!  We  haye  need 
That  he  diould  perish  1    I  haye  done  the  deed ; 
And  call'st  thou  me  his  murderer  t    If  the  blow 
Was  guilty  then  (Aon  art  guilty.    FVom  thy  lipa 
The  sentence  came — ^the  crime  is  thine  alone. 
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1,  thy  devoted  friend,  did  but  obey 
Thy  mandata. 

CbtiM.  Thou  my  friend  I    I  am  not  one 
To  call  a  -vOhun  friend.    Let  thimden^  ftang^t 
With  fiite  and  death,  awake  to  eoatter  thoee 
Who^  bring^ing  liberty  through  paths  of  blood. 
Bring  ohaina  t— degrading  Freedom's  lofty  aelf 
Below  e'en  SUvery'B  level  I    Suj  thoa  not^ 
Wretch !  that  the  sentence  and  the  guilt  were 

mine  I 
I  wish'd  him  slain  I — ^'tas  so-^but  by  the  aze 
Of  high  and  poblio  justice — that  whose  stroke 
On  thy  Tile  head  will  fiOL    Thoa  hast  Hji^mi^ 
Unutterably  my  name :  I  bid  thee  tremUe  1 

FuL  Ctana,  let  insult  cease,  I  counsel  thee : 
Let  insult  cease  1    Be  the  deed  just  or  guilty, 
Exgoy  its  irmia  in  silence.    Force  me  not 
To  utter  more. 

Caku,  And  what  hast  thou  to  say  1 

FuL  That  which  I  now  suppress. 

Caiui.  Howl  are  there  yet, 
Perchance,  more  crimes  to  be  rereal'd? 

FuL  1  know  not. 

Caku.  Thou  knoVst  not  1— Horror  chills  my 
curdling  veins ; 
I  dare  not  ask  thee  further* 

FtiL  Thou  dost  welL 

Caius.  What  saidst  thout 

FuL  Nothing. 

Oakii.  On  my  heart  the  words 
Press  heavily.    Oh  1  what  a  fearful  U^^t 
Bursts  o*er  my  soul  1 — Hast  thou  accomplices  ] 

FuL  Insensate  1  ask  me  not 

CkUui.  I  must  be  told, 

FuL  Away  I — thou  wilt  repent 

Cktiui,  No  more  of  thisi,  for  I  vfiU  know. 

FuL  Thouwiltl 
Ask  then  thy  sister. 

Caius  (ofone.)  Ask  my  aster  I    What  I 
Is  she  a  murderess  1    Hath  my  sister  slsin 
Her  lordl    Oh  1  crime  of  darkest  dye  1    Oh  I  name 
Till  now  unstain'd,  name  of  the  Qraodhi,  thus 
Consign'd  to  infamy ! — to  infiimy  1 
The  very  hair  doth  rise  upon  my  head, 
Thrill'd  by  the  thought  1    Where  shall  I  find  a 

place 
To  hide  my  shsme,  to  lave  the  branded  stains 
From  this  dishononi'd  brow  1    What  should  Idol 
There  is  a  voice  whoee  deep  tremendous  tones 
Muxmnr  within  my  heart,  and  stenily  cty, 
"Away ! — and  panse  not--slay  thy  guilty  sister  P 
Voice  of  lost  honour,  of  a  noble  line 
Disgraced,  I  will  obey  thee  1 — ^terribly 
Thou  caU'st  for  blood,  and  thou  shslt  be  appeased. 


PATRIOTIC  EFFUSIONS  OF  THE  ITALIAN 

POETS. 

Whoxvxb  has  attentively  studied  the  woiks  of 
the  Italian  poets,  from  the  days  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch  to  those  of  Foscolo  and  Pindemonte, 
must  have  been  struck  with  thoee  allusions  to  the 
gloiy  and  the  fidl,  the  renown  and  the  degrada- 
tion, of  Italy,  which  give  a  melancholy  interest  to 
their  pages.  Amidst  all  the  vidaritudes  of  that 
devoted  country,  the  warning  voice  of  her  bards  has 
still  been  heard  to  propheqr  the  impending  storm, 
and  to  call  up  such  deep  and  spirit^tirring  recol- 
lections from  the  glorious  past,  ss  have  resounded 
through  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  loudest 
tnmuUs  of  those  discords  which  have  made 

"  Long,  long,  a  Uoody  iligs 
For  p«t^  klngttngi 
Tbeir  miienUa  guno 
Of  punyirmrto 


There  is  something  very  affecting  in  these  vain, 
though  exalted  aspirations  after  that  independence 
which  the  Italians,  as  a  nation,  seem  destined 
never  to  regain.  The  strains  in  which  their  high- 
toned  feelings  on  this  subject  are  recorded,  pro- 
duce on  our  minds  the  same  effect  with  the  song 
of  the  imprisoned  bird,  whose  melody  is  fraught, 
in  our  imagination,  with  recoUectiona  of  the  green 
woodland,  the  free  air,  and  unbounded  sky*  We 
soon  grow  weary  of  the  perpetual  violeU  amd 
upkyn,  whose  cloying  sweetness  pervades  the 
sonnets  and  cansoni  of  the  minor  Italian  poets, 
till  we  are  ready  to  "die  in  aromatic  pain;"  nor 
is  our  interest  much  more  excited  even  by  the 
everlasting  Umrd  which  inspires  the  enamoured 
Petrarch  with  so  ingenious  a  variety  of  eoncetH, 
as  might  reasonably  cause  it  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  beautiful  Laura,  or  the  emblematic  tree,  are 
the  real  object  of  the  bard'a  affection ;  but  the 
moment  a  patriotic  chord  is  struck,  our  feelings 
are  awakened,  and  we  find  it  easy  to  eympathise 
with  the  emotions  of  a  modem  Roman,  sur- 
rounded by  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol ;  a  Venetian 
when  contemplating  the  proud  trophies  won  by 
his  ancestors  at  Byzantium;  or  a  Florentine 
amongst  the  tombe  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  now 
the  time  to  plead,  with  any  effect,  the  cause  of 
Italy;  yet  cannot  we  consider  that  nation  as 
altogether  degraded,  whose  literature,  fixmi  the 
dawn  of  its  nujestic  immortality,  has  been  con- 
secrated to  the  nurture  of  every  generous  prin- 
ciple sad  ennobling  recollection;  and  whoee 
"choice  and  master  spirits,"  under  the  most 
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•dverse  circumfitanoes,  have  kept  alive  a  flame, 
which  may  well  be  conaidered  as  impeiiahable, 
since  the  "ten  thousand  tyrants"  of  the  land 
have  fiuled  to  quench  its  brightness.  We  present 
our  readers  with  a  few  of  the  minor  effusions,  in 
which  the  indignant  though  unavaUing  regrets  of 
those  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Alfleri,  are 
"slaves,  yet  still  indignant  slaves,"^  have  been 
feelingly  portrayed. 

The  first  of  these  productions  must,  in  the 
original,  be  familiar  to  every  reader  who  haa  any 
acquaintance  with  Italian  literature. 


VINCENZO  DA  FILICAJA. 

When  from,  the  mountain's  brow  the  gathering 
shades 

Of  twilight  &1],  on  one  dtjcp  thought  I  dwell : 
Day  beams  o*er  other  lands,  if  here  she  &des, 

Nor  bids  the  imiverse  at  once  &rewell. 
But  thou,  I  cry,  my  country  I  what  a  night 

Spreads  o'er  thy  glories  one  dark  sweeping  pall ! 
Thy  thousand  triimiphs,  won  by  valour^s  might 

And  wisdom's  voice — ^what  now  remains  of  all  1 
And  see'st  thou  not  th'  ascending  flame  of  war 
Burst  through  thy  darkness,  reddening  from  afiu-1 

Is  not  thy  miaexy's  evidence  complete  ? 
But  if  endurance  can  thy  &11  delay. 
Still,  still  endure,  devoted  one  I  and  say. 

If  it  be  victory  thus  but  to  retard  defeat 


CARLO  MAIOA  MAGGI. 

I  CRT  aloud,  and  ye  shall  hear  my  call, 
Aino,  Sessino,  Tiber,  Adrian  deep,  [sleep 

And  blue  Tyrrhene !  Let  him  first  roused  from 

Startle  the  next  1  one  peril  broods  o'er  alL 

It  nought  avails  that  Italy  should  plead, 
Forgetting  valomr,  sinking  in  despair. 
At  stranger^  feet  I — our  land  is  aU  too  fiiir ; 

Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  can  check  ambition's  speed. 

In  vain  her  faded  cheek,  her  humbled  eye, 

For  pardon  sue ;  'tis  not  her  agony. 
Her  death  alone  may  now  appease  her  foe& 

Be  theuv  to  suffer  who  to  combat  shun  1 

But  oh,  weak  pride  1  thus  feeble  and  undone, 
Nor  to  wage  battle  nor  endure  repose  ! 


ALESSANDRO  MARCHETTL 

Italia  1  oh,  no  more  Italia  now  i 

Scarce  of  her  form  a  vestige  dost  thou  wear : 
She  was  a  queen  with  glory  mantled— thou, 

A  slave,  degraded,  and  compell'd  to  bear,  [c 

Chains  gird  thy  hands  and  feet;  deep  douda  of 
Darken  thy  brow,  once  radiant  as  thy  skies ; 

And  shadows,  bom  of  terror  and  de^iair — 
Shadows  of  deathbave  dimm'd  thy  glorious  eyes. 
Italia  1  oh,  Italia  now  no  more  i 

For  thee  my  tears  of  shame  and  anguish  flow  ; 
And  the  glad  strains  my  lyre  was  wont  to  pour 

Are  changed  to  dirge>noteB:  but  my  deepest  woe 
Is,  that  base  herds  of  thine  own  sons  the  while 
Behold  thy  Tniapriflw  with  insulting  smile. 


ALESSANDRO  PEGOLOTTL 

She  that  cast  down  the  empires  of  the  world. 

And,  in  her  proud  triumphal  course  through 
Rome,- 
Dragged  them,  from  freedom  and  dominion  hurl'd. 

Bound  by  the  hair,  pale,  humbled,  and  o'ensome : 
I  see  her  now,  dismantled  of  her  state. 

Spoiled  of  her  sceptre,  crouching  to  the  ground 
Beneath  a  hostile  car— and  lo  1  the  weight 

Of  fetters,  her  imperial  neck  around  ! 
Oh  !  that  a  stranger^s  envious  hands  had  wrought 

This  desolation  !  for  I  then  would  say, 
"  Vengeance,  Italia  1" — ^in  the  burning  thought 

Losing  my  grief :  but  'tis  th*  ignoble  sway 
Of  vice  bath  bow'd  thee  i    Discord,  slothful  ease, 
Tkein  is  that  victor  car ;  thy  tyrant  lords  are  these. 


^  ■*  Sehkvi  liam,  ma  Mhlaii  ognor 


*— ALpimx. 


FRANCESCO  MARIA  DE  CONTL 

THE  SHORE  OT  AFBTCA. 

PtLOBDf  1  whose  steps  those  desert  sands  explore, 

Where  verdure  never  spreads  its  bright  array ; 
Know,  'twas  on  this  inhospitable  shore 

From  Pompey's  heart  the  life-blood  ebb'd  away. 

TwBS  here  betray'd  he  feU,  neglected  lay; 
Nor  found  hie  relics  a  sepulchral  stone, 

Whose  life,  so  long  a  bright  triumphal  day. 
O'er  Tiber^s  wave  supreme  in  glory  shone  I 
Thou,  stranger  1  if  fh>mbarbarou8 dimes  thy  birth. 
Look  round  eznltingly,  and  bless  the  earth 

Where  Rome,  with  him,  sawpowerandvirtuedic ; 
But  if  'tis  Roman  blood  that  fills  thy  veins. 
Then,  son  of  heroes  1  think  upon  thy  chaini^ 

And  bathe  with  tears  the  grave  of  liber^. 


JEU-D'ESPRIT  ON  THE  WORD    "BARB." 
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JEU-D' ESPRIT  ON  THE  WORD  "BARB." 

[**  It  WM  aittwr  during  tiM  preaent  or  a  ftxtm*  Tktt  to  tha 
saint  frtenda,^  that  tha  jm^etprit  nat  praduoed  which  Mrs 
llamantowd  to  call  har  *  ihast  of  fiargertei'  on  tha  on  of  the 
vord  Barbb  A  gantlaman  had  raquaited  har  to  ftimldi  hfan 
with  aoma  antboritlat  from  tha  old  Englbh  wrltan,  pcoTlng 
that  this  tann was  in  ma  M  applied  to  a  itaed.  Bhevefy 
ahortlj  iDppUed  him  with  the  fi>Dowing  Imitatloni,  which 
wen  written  down  etanoet  Impiompta :  themyitiflcnttonwe- 
oeaded  perfectly,  and  was  not  diwoverad  nntO  nmetimeafter- 
wardi.**— Jfcmo<r,  p.  43.] 

Thx  warrior  donn'd  his  well-wom  garb. 

And  proadly  waved  his  crest. 
He  mounted  on  his  jeM>lack  harb. 

And  pat  his  lanoe  in  rest      Pxbot*8  JZefigvei. 

EAbooos  the  wig^t,  withoaten  more  delay, 
Spnrr'd  his  brown  haarb,  and  rode  full  swiftly  on 
his  way.  Sfbnbxr. 

Hark  1  was  it  not  the  trumpet's  voice  I  heard  1 
The  soul  of  battle  is  awake  within  me  i 
The  &te  of  ages  and  of  empires  hangs 
On  this  dread  hour.    Why  am  I  not  in  arms  1 
Bring  my  good  lanoe,  caparison  my  steed  1 
Base,  idle  grooms  1  are  ye  in  league  against  me  1 
Haste  with  my  ha/rb,  or,  by  the  holy  saints, 
Te  shall  not  live  to  saddle  him  to-monow  I 

MASBDrOEB. 

No  sooner  had  the  pearl-shedding  fingers  of  the 
young  Aurora  tremulously  unlocked  the  oriental 
portals  of  the  golden  horizon,  than  the  graceful 
flower  of  chivaliy  and  the  bright  cynosure  of 
ladies'  eyes — ^he  of  the  daanling  breastplate  and 
swanlike  plume— sprang  impatiently  from  the 
couch  of  slumber,  and  eagerly  mounted  the  noble 
harb  presented  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Aspra- 
montania.  Snt  Phujf  Szdnet's  Arcadia. 

See*st  thou  yon  chief  whose  presence  seems  to  rule 
The  storm  of  battle  1    Lo  I  where'er  he  moTes 
Death  follows.    Carnage  sits  upon  his  crest — 
Eate  on  his  sword  is  throned— and  his  white  bairb, 
As  a  proud  courser  of  Apollo's  chariot, 
Seems  breathing  flra.  Potub's  JBackylvM. 

Oh  !  bonnie  look'd  my  ain  true  knight. 

His  barb  so  proudly  reining; 
I  watch'd  him  till  my  tearfu'  sig^t' 

Qxew  amaist  dim  wi'  straining. 

Border  MiautreUy, 


>  The  funlly  of  the  late  Henry  Park,  Eaq.,  Wavertree 
Lodge,  near  UverpooL 


Why,  he  can  heel  the  lavolt,  and  wind  a  fieiy 
bof^,  as  well  as  any  gallant  in  Christendom.  He's 
the  very  pink  and  mirror  of  accomplishment 

Shakspeabk. 

Fair  star  of  beauty's  heaven  1  to  call  thee  mine, 
All  other  joys  I  joyously  would  yield ; 

My  knightly  crest^  my  bounding  barb  resign, 
Forthepoor  shepherd's  crook  and  daisied  field; 

For  courts  or  camps  no  wish  my  soul  would  prove, 

So  thou  wouldst  Uve  with  me,  and  be  my  love  ! 

Earl  of  Subbxt's  Poemt, 

For  thy  dear  love  my  weary  soul  hath  grown 
Heedless  of  youthful  sports :  I  seek  no  more 

Or  joyous  dance,  or  music's  *l*rilliTig  tone. 
Or  joys  that  once  could  charm  in  minstrel  lore. 

Or  knightly  tilt  where  steel-clad  champions  meet, 

Borne  on  impetuous  bairb$  to  bleed  at  beauty's  feet 

Shaksfbabb's  SommU, 

As  a  warrior  dad 
In  sable  arms,  like  chaos  dull  and  sad. 

But  mounted  on  a  barb  as  white 

As  the  fresh  new-born  light, — 

So  the  black  night  too  soon 
Came  riding  on  the  bright  and  silver  moon. 

Whose  radiant  heavenly  ark 
Made  all  the  clouds,  beyond  her  influence,  seem 

E'en  more  than  doubly  dark. 
Mourning,  all  widow'd  of  her  glorious  beam. 

Cowley. 


THE  FEVER  DREAM. 

[Amongit  theveiylewqiednienfl  that  have  been  preaerved 
of  Mn  Hemani'i  lireUer  efAuioni,  which  ahe  never  wrote 
with  any  other  view  than  the  momentary  amneement  of  her 
own  hmnedlate  drcle,  fa  a  letter  addwiMd  about  thta  time  to 
h«r  drtar  who  waa  then  travidUing  in  Itafy.  Tha  foUowing 
extract!  from  thfa  funOiar  epistle  may  serve  to  ihow  her 
fiuility  in  a  style  of  composition  wliicfa  she  latteriy  entirely 
dlaoontlnned.  The  first  part  aUndes  to  a  strange  fiuicy  pro- 
dooed  by  an  attadc  of  fover,  the  description  of  wUch  had 
given  rise  to  many  {deasantiisa— being  an  imaginaiy  voyage 
to  China,  performed  in  a  ooooa>nut  shell  with  that  eminent 
old  English  worthy,  John  Evelyn.] 

Afbofos  of  your  illness,  pray  give,  if  you  please. 
Some  account  of  the  converBcyouheld  on  highseas 
With  Evelyn,  the  excellent  author  of  "  Sylva," 
A  work  that  is  very  much  prized  at  BronwylfiL 
I  think  that  old  Keptune  was  visited  ne'er 
In  so  well-rigg'd  a  ship,  by  so  well-matched  a  pair. 
There  could  not  have  Allien, dear  H.,  toyour  lot  any 
Companion  more  pleasant,  since  you're  fond  of 

botany, 
And  hu  horticultural  talents  are  known. 
Just  as  well  as  Canova's  for  fiishioning  stona 
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Of  thevesBel  you  aail'd  in,  1  just  will  remark 
That  I  ne'er  heard  before  of  so  curious  a  bark. 
Of  gondola,  coracle,  pirogue,  canoe^ 
I  have  read  very  often,  as  doubUeas  have  you ; 
Of  the  Aigo  conveying  that  hero  young  Jason ; 
Of  the  ship  moored  by  Tr%jan  in  Nemi's  deep  basin ; 
Of  thegalley  (in  Plutarch  you*llfind  the  description) 
Which  bore  along  Cydnus  the  royal  Egyptian ; 
Of  that  wonderful  frigate  (see  "Cuxse  of  Kehama'^ 
Which  wafted  &ir  Eailyal  to  regions  of  Brama, 
And  the  venturous  barks  of  Columbus  and  Qama. 
But  Columbus  and  Gama  to  you  must  resign  a 
Full  half  of  their  fiune,  since  your  voyage  to  China, 
(Tm  astonished  no  shocking  disaster  befel,) 
In  that  swift^ailing  first^xate — a  cocoa-nut  shell ! 

Ihope,  my  dear  H.,  that  you  touoh'd  at  Loo  Choo, 
That  abode  of  a  people  so  gentle  and  true. 
Who  with  arms  and  with  money  haTc  nothing  to  do. 
Howcalm  must  their  lives  be!  so  freefiromaU  fears 
Of  running  in  debt,  or  of  running  on  spears  1 
Oh  dear  1  what  an  Eden  1 — a  land  without  money  1 
It  excels  e*en  the  rsgion  of  milk  and  of  honey, 
Or  the  vale  of  Caahmerp,  as  described  in  a  book 
Full  of  musk,  gems,  and  roses^  and  oall'd  "  Lalla 
Bookh." 

But^  of  all  the  eijoyqiantB  you  have,  none  would 
e'er  be 
More  valued  by  me  than  a  chat  with  Acerbi, 
Of  whose  travels — ^related  in  elegant  phrases — 
I  have  seen  many  extracts,  and  heard  many  praises, 
And  have  copied  (you  know  I  let  nothing  escape) 
His  striking  account  of  the  frozen  North  Cape. 
I  think  'twas  in  his  works  I  read  long  ago 
(Tve  not  the  best  memory  for  dates,  as  you  know,) 
Ofa  warehouse,  where  Bugarand  treacle  were  stored. 
Which  tookfire  (I  suppose  beingmade  but  of  board) 
In  the  icy  domains  of  some  rough  north^n^  hero. 
Where  the  cold  was  some  fifty  degrees  below  sero. 
Then  from  eveiy  burnt  cask  as  the  treacle  ran  out, 
And  in  streams,  just  like  lava,  meandered  about^ 
You  may  fimcy  the  curious  effect  of  the  weather, 
The  froBt,  and  the  fize^  and  the  treacle  together. 
When  xsxjfint  for  a  moment  had  hazden'd  my  Uut, 
My  mommI  burst  out^  and  all  melted  as  ftst ; 
To  win  their  sweet  prise  long  the  rivals  fbught  on. 
But  I  quite  forget  which  of  the  dements  won. 

But  a  truce  with  all  joking — ^I  hope  youll  excuse 
me, 
Since  I  know  you  still  love  to  instruct  andamuseme. 
For  hastily  putting  a  few  questions  down, 
To  whichanswers  fix>myouaIl  mywishes  will  crown; 


For  you  know  I'm  so  fond  of  the  land  of  Corinne 
That  my  thoughts  are  still  dwelling  its  preeizictB 

within. 
And  I  read  all  that  authors,  or  gravely  or  wittily. 
Or  wisely  or  foolishly,  write  about  Italy ;     [tour. 
From  your  shipmate  John  Evelyn's  tarmmn^  0I4 
To  Forsyth's  one  volume,  and  Eustace's/our, 
In  spite  of  Lord  Byron,  or  Hobhouse,  who  glM*^-^i*^ 
At  the  classical  Eustace,  and  says  he  romances. 
— ^Pray  describe  me  from  Venice,  (don't  think  it 

a  bore,) 
The  literal  state  of  the  &med  Bucentsor, 
And  whether  the  horses,  that  once  were  the  son'i^ 
Are  of  bright  yellow  brass,  or  of  datk  dingy  bronse ; 
For  some  travellers  say  one  thing,  and  some  aay 

another,  [pother. 

And  I  can't  find  out  which,  they  all  make  such  a 
Oh  1  another  thing,  too,  which  I'd  nearly  fbtgo^ 
Are  the  songs  of  the  gondoliers  pleasing  or  not  ? 
These  are  matters  of  moment^  youll  surely  aDow, 
For  Venice  must  interest  all— «veQ  now. 

These  points  being  settled,  I  ask  fbr  no  move 
hence,  [FloranoeL 

But  should  wish  ibr  a  few  obeervationa  flmn 
Let  me  know  if  the  Palaces  Stroaa  and  Pitti 
Arefinish'd;  if  not 'tis  a  shame  for  the  city 
To  let  <me  fbr  ages — was  e'er  such  a  thing  I— 
Its  entablature  want>  and  the  other  its  wing. 
Say,  too,  if  the  Dove  (should  you  be  there  at  Easter, 
And  watch  her  swift  fli^^t^  when  the  priests  fasve 

released  her) 
Is  a  turtle,  or  ring-dove,  or  but  a  wooct-pigeoii. 
Which  mskes  people  jPtt22f  in  the  name  of  BeUgionl 
Pray  tell  if  the  forests  of  fiuned  Vallombroaa 
Are  cut  down  or  not ;  for  this,  too,  is  a  Cbaa 
About  which  Fm  anxious— «i  also  to  know 
If  the  Pandects,  so  fiunous  long  ages  ago, 
Came  back  (above  all,  don't  forget  this  to  mention) 
To  that  manuscript  library  called  the  LsuxentiBn. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  by  chance  have 
found  out>  [doubt ; 

That  the  horses  an  bright  yellow  brass  beyond     • 
So  111  ask  you  butthis,  the  same  snfcjeot  porBi]]n& 
Do  you  think  they  are  truly  Lysippus's  doingi 
— ^When  to  N^es  you  get^  let  me  know,if  you  wiH, 
If  the  Acqua  ToflBma's  in  fiuhion  there  still; 
For,  not  to  ftfcigue  you  with  needless  veiboattj, 
'TIS  a  point  upon  which  I  feel  much  curiosity. 
I  should  like  to  have  also,  and  not  written  shabbilyi 
Your  opinion  about  the  Pitama  mMlnU  ; 
And  whether  the  tomb,  which  is  near  Sannaaro*^ 
Is  decided  by  you  to  be  really  Maro'a, 
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A  PRIZBPOEM. 


[la  18I0»  tlM  B49BI  Bodily  of  LittfBliin  advirtiMd  tbifr  InlMitkm  of  awBidi^ 
and,  M  ndgbt  hATt  bora  oipectod,  many  oompotiton  ontartd  tho  flald.    In  tho  fDOowliif  Jont,  the  patan  was  avaidod  to  Mn 
Hamaot  for  tba  eompoiftion  iriaieh  IbDowa 
flte  tbmifrita  to  the  frteib  vbo  bad  bMD  tha  flirt  to  eoany  tobcr  tha  pliaiinf  iaMUi^ 
•^  Wlnl  wtth  wipriM,  boillo,  and  plauma,  I  am  nidty  afaDOrt  bawUdvad.    I  wUh  joa  bad  bat  nan  tha  chOdian,  whon  tha 

priia  i*at  anaoanced  to  tbam  yntwday. Tba  Biihop's  Und  oommaiiioatton  pot  vm  in  powMrfuii  of  Ibe 

gcatl^lBf  iatilHiioco  a  day  fooaor  than  na  diould  otbenriM  haTO  known  U,  m  I  did  not  laodTa  tba  8aevatary*t  lattar  till  tbia 
im^ning.  Biililai  tfaa  oflklal  aanouneamant  of  tfaa  pflaa,  bii  daapateh  alio  wwitalnail  a  private  lattar,  with  wbldi,  altboogb  it 
la  ona  of  critietam,  I  teal  gnat)y  plaaaad,  aa  H  abowa  an  Intanat  tai  my  Utaiaiy  aoocam,  wblch,  from  ao  diatiagoidiad  a  writar 
•a  Mr  Chriy,  (of  eomaa  yon  bava  raad  bia  poam  of  Parity  eaanot  bat  ba  blgblly  gratii>ins.'^ 


'*  Coma,  brigbt  ImprafimaDt  I  ontbacarofT1ma» 
And  rala  tba  apadoaa  norid  fhmi  cUma  to  cUmap 
Thy  handmaid.  Art,  aball  trary  wild  axplore, 
Tmoa  araiy  wava,  and  eottora  avaiy  abora.**  CaMPBKLb 

••  ICay  na'ar 
That  tma  anooaarion  Ml  of  Engiiab  baaiia, 
That  can  paroalva,  not  lam  than  haiaftofura 
Onr  aaoaaton  did  teHngly  paroalva, 

tliaabann 

Of  pkraa  aaatfanant,  difltaaad  afur. 
And  bnman  diarity,  and  aodal  lova." 


WbanawomTH. 


AmDR  the  peopled  and  the  regal  iale^ 
Whoee  Talea^  regoiciiig  in  their  beanty,  smile ; 
Whose  dtiei^  f earleas  of  the  qwiler,  tower. 
And  send  on  every  breese  a  Yoice  of  power; 
Hath  Desolation  reared  herself  a  throne» 
And  maik'd  a  pathless  region  for  her  own  t 
Yes  I  thon^  thy  tnif  no  stain  of  carnage  wore 
When  bled  the  noble  hearts  of  many  a  shore; 
ThonC^  not  a  hostile  step  thy  heath-flowers  bent 
When  empires  tottered,  snd  the  earth  waa  rant; 
Yet  lone^  ss  if  some  trampler  of  mankind 
Had  stiU*d  life's  busy  mnrmnrs  on  the  wind» 
And,  flush'd  with  power  in  daring  pride'a  ezcese^ 
Stamped  on  thy  s<ril  the  corse  of  barronnow; 
For  thee  in  vain  descend  the  dews  of  heaven. 
In  vain  the  sonbeam  and  the  shower  sre  given. 
Wild  Dartmoor  1  thoa  that^  midst  thy  mountains 

mde^ 
Hsst  robed  thyself  with  hao^ty  solitade^ 
As  a  dark  dood  on  snmmer^s  desr  blue  skyi 
A  moomer,  circled  with  festivity  t 
For  sU  beyond  is  lifo  l—the  rolling  ses» 
The  msh,  the  sweD,  whose  echoes  i^ach  not  thee. 
Yet  who  ahaU  find  a  scene  so  wild  and  bare 
But  man  has  left  his  lingering  ^^aocs  theret 
ITen  on  mysterious  Afrio's  boundless  plains, 
Where  noon  with  attribates  of  midnight  reigns^ 

1  "  In  aomaparta  of  Dartmoor,  tfaa  aarikeaiatblcMyatiawad 
with  atonaa,  ahieb  In  many  tnatanoaa  i^paar  to  baTO  baen 
eoOaetad  into  pilaa,  on  tba  topa  of  prominant  hlllockB,  aa  if 
in  knitatioa  of  tba  natnral  Ton.     Tba  8tona>barrowa  of 


In  e^oom  and  silence  fiBarfuUy  profound. 
As  of  a  world  unwaked  to  soul  or  sound. 
Thou^  the  ssd  wanderer  of  the  burning  sone 
Feela^  as  amidst  infinity,  alone. 
And  naught  of  life  be  near,  his  camera  tread 
Is  o'er  the  prostrate  dtiea  of  the  dead  I 
Some  column,  reared  by  long-foigotten  hands, 
Just  lifts  its  head  above  the  billowy  ssnds — 
Some  mouldering  shrine  stillconsecratesthe  scene. 
And  tells  that  glory^a  footstep  there  hath  been. 
There  hath  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  paso'd. 
Not  without  record ;  thon^  the  desert  blasts 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Time,  hath  swept  away 
The  proud  creations  reared  to  brave  decay. 
But  thou,  lone  region  1  whoee  unnoticed  name 
No  lofty  deeds  have  mingled  with  their  &me. 
Who  shall  unfold  thine  annals  I — who  shall  tell 
If  on  thy  soil  the  sons  of  heroes  fell. 
In  those  hx  agea  which  have  left  no  tracer 
No  sunbeam,  on  the  pathway  of  their  race  1 
Thon^,  haply,  in  the  unrecorded  days 
Of  kings  snd  chiefewho  paso'd  without  their  praiBe, 
Thou  mightst  have  reared  the  valiant  and  thefree^ 
In  history's  psge  there  is  no  tale  of  thee. 

Yet  hast  thou  thy  memorials.    On  the  wild, 
Still  rise  the  caim%  of  yore  all  rudely  piled,^ 


ibla  tba  ealma  of  tfaa  C!baTlot  ||f  Oiampita 
biDs,  and  thoaa  in  ComwaD.**— Baa  CwKm'B^pogr^ietii 
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Bat. hallowed  by  that  ixifitmct  which  reveres 
Things  fraught  with  characters  of  elder  years. 
And  such  are  these.    Long  centuries  are  -flown, 
Bow'd  many  a  crest,  and  shattered  many  a  throne. 
Mingling  the  urn,  the  trophy,  and  the  bust,    [dust 
With  what  they  hide — ^their  shrined  and  treasured 
Men  traverae  Alps  and  oceans,  to  behold 
Earth'sglorious  works  fiistminglingwithhermould; 
But  stOI  these  nameless  chronicles  of  death, 
Midst  the  deep  silence  of  the  unpeopled  heath. 
Stand  in  primeval  arUessneas,  and  wear 
The  same  sepulchral  mien,  and  almost  share 
Th'  eternity  of  nature,  with  the  forms      [storms. 
Of  the  crown'd  hills  b^ond,  the  dwelljBgs  of  the 

Yet  what  avails  it  if  each  moss-grown  heap 
Still  on  the  waste  its  lonely  vigils  keep, 
Quarding  the  dust  which  slumbers  well  beneath 
(Kor  needs  such  care)  from  each  cold  season's 

breath  1 
Where  is  the  voice  to  tell  their  tale  who  rest. 
Thus  rudely  pillowed,  on  the  deserfs  breast? 
Dothtiieswordsleepbesidetheml  Haththerebeen 
A  sound  of  battle  midst  the  silent  scene 
Where  now  the  flocks  reposel— did  the  scythed  car 
Here  reap  its  harvest  in  the  ranks  of  war  1 
And  rise  these  piles  in  memory  of  the  slain, 
And  the  red  combat  of  the  mountain-plain] 

It  may  be  thus : — ^the  vestiges  of  strife. 
Around  yet  lingering,  mark  the  steps  of  life, 
And  the  rude  arrow's  barb  remains  to  tell  ^ 
How  by  its  stroke,  perchance,  the  mighty  fell 
To  be  forgotten.    Vain  the  warrior's  pride, 
Thechieftain's  power — thoy  had  no  bard,  and  died.' 
But  other  scenesiy  from  their  untroubled  sphere, 
The  eternal  stars  of  night  have  witness'd  here. 
There  stands  an  altar  of  unsculptured  stone,' 
Far  on  the  moor,  a  thing  of  ages  gone, 
Propp'd  on  its  granite  pillars^  whence  the  rains 
And  pure  bright  dews  have  laved  the  crimson 

stains 
Left  by  dark  rites  of  blood :  for  here,  of  yore. 
When  the  bleak  waste  a  robe  of  forest  wore, 
And  m^y  a  crested  oak,  which  now  lies  low. 
Waved  its  wild  wreath  of  sacred  mistletoe— 

^  Flint  arrow-hMdf  baTt  occadonally  bMn  found  npon 
Daiimoor. 

*  "  VIzere  firatet  ante  Agamemnona 
MulU ;  Md  omnM  iUadiiTinabllM 
Urfentut,  Ignottqne  kmgft 
NocU,  carent  quia  vate  laoro."— Hosacb. 

**  Thqr  had  no  poet,  and  they  died."-TFopa'a  IVtntaMiofi. 

*  On  the  east  of  Dartmoor  are  wine  Dniidieal  mnaSna,  one 


Here,  at  dim  midnight,  through  the  haunted 

shade. 
On  druid-harps  the  quivering  moonbeam  play'd. 
And  spells  were  breathed,  that  fill'd  the  deepening; 

gloom 
With  the  pale,  shadowy  people  of  the  tomb. 
Or,  haply,  torches  waving  through  the  ni^t 
Bade  the  red  cairn-fires  blaae  from  every  be^ght^^ 
Like  battle«ignals,  whose  unearthly  gleams 
Threw  o'er  the  desert's  hundred  hills  and  strBams!, 
A  savage  grandeur ;  while  the  starry  skies 
Bang  with  the  peal  of  mystic  harmonies. 
As  the  loud  harp  its  deep-toned  hymns  sent  forth 
To  -the  storm-ruling  powers^  the  war^ods  of  the 

North. 

But  wilder  sounds  were  there:  th' imploring  cry 
That  woke  the  forest* s  echo  in  reply. 
But  not  the  heart's !    Unmoved  the  wisard  train 
Stood  round  their  human  victim,  and  in  vain 
His  prayer  for  mercy  rose;  in  vain  his  g^ce 
Look'd  up,  appealing  to  the  blue  expanse, 
Where  in  their  calm  immortal  beauty  shone 
Heaven's  cloudless  orbs.    With  finnt  and  ftinter 

moan. 
Bound  on  the  shrine  of  sacrifice  he  lay. 
Till,  drop  by  drop,  life's  current  ebb'd  away ; 
Till  rock  and  turf  grew  deeply,  daxUy  red. 
And  the  pale  moon  gleam'd  paler  on  the  dead. 
Have  such  things  been,  and  here  1 — ^where  stillnesB 

dwells 
Midst  the  rude  barrows  and  the  moorland  BweUs, 
Thiuundisturb'dl    Ohl  longthegolf  of  time 
Hath  closed  in  daikness  o'er  those  days  of  crime, 
And  earth  no  vestige  of  their  path  retain^ 
Save  such  as  these^  which  strew  her  loneliest  plains 
With  records  of  man's  conflicts  and  his  doom, 
His  spirit  and  his  dost — the  altar  and  the  tomb. 

But agearoll'd away:  and Sng^d stood 
With  her  proud  banner  streaming  o'er  tlie  flood  .* 
And  with  a  lofty  calmness  in  her  aye. 
And  regal  in  collected  nujesty. 
To  breast  the  storm  of  battle.    Eveiy  breeae 
Bore  soxmds  of  triumph  o'er  her  own  bhie  seas ; 
And  other  lands,  redeem'd  and  joyous,  drank 
The  life-blood  of  her  heroes,  as  they  sank 

of  which  ii  a  Cromleeh,  whoae  three  ron^  piDan  of  giaaite 
mpport  a  ponderoue  tabie-etone,  and  fbnn  a  Und  of  kife 
Irregnlar  tripod. 

«In  eome  of  the  Dniid  Aelivali,  flree  nera  Ogliled  on  all 
the  calm  and  emlnenoee  aronnd,  by  yileitii,  eenTlnf  Mored 
torchei.  Ail  the  homehold  lliee  wwe  pie^ioui^y  ertlngMiihed, 
and  thoM  who  wen  thoogfat  worthy  of  mdi  a  ptMlege,  wav 
allowed  to  relight  them  with  a  flaming  biand,  kindled  at  the 
conieerated  calrn-flre. 
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On  the  red  fields  they  won;  whose  wild  flowers 

wave 
Now  in  luxuriant  beauty  o'er  their  grare. 

Twas  then  the  d^tiyes  of  Britannia's  war^ 
Here  for  their  lovely  southern  climes  a&r 
In  bondage  pined ;  the  spell-deluded  throng 
Dragged  at  ambition's  chariot-wheels  so  long 
To  die — because  a  despot  oould  not  daap 
A  sceptre  fitted  to  his  boundless  grasp  I 

Tes  f  they  whose  march  had  rock'd  the  ancient 

thrones 
And  temples  of  the  world — the  deepening  tones 
Of  whose  advancing  trumpet  from  repose 
Had  startled  nations,  wakening  to  their  woes — 
Were  prisoners  here.    And  there  weresome  whose 

dreams  [streams, 

Were  of  sweet  homes,  by  chainless  mountain- 
And  of  the  vine^lad  hills^  and  many  a  strain 
And  festal  melody  of  Loire  or  Seine ; 
And  of  those  mothers  who  had  watch'dand  wept. 
When  on  the  field  the  unsheltered  conscript  slept, 
Bafched  with  the  midnight  dews.  And  some  were 

there 
Of  sterner  spirits,  harden'd  by  despair ; 
Who,  in  their  dark  imaginings,  again 
Fired  the  rich  palace  and  the  stately  fiuie. 
Drank  in  their  victim's  shriek,  as  music's  breath. 
And  lived  o'er  scenes,  the  fbstivals  of  death  I 

And  there  was  mirth,  too  I — strange  and  savage 
mirth. 
More  fearftil  fiir  than  all  the  woee  of  earth  I 
The  laughter  of  cold  hearts,  snd  scoffii  that  spring 
From  minds  for  which  there  is  no  sacred  thing ; 
And  transient  bursts  of  fierce,  exulting  glee— 
The  lightning^s  flash  upon  its  blasted  tree ! 

Bat  still,  howe'er  the  soul's  disgniHe  were  worn, 
If  firom  wild  revelry,  or  haughty  scorn. 
Or  buoyant  hope,  it  won  an  outward  show. 
Slight  vras  the  mask,  and  all  beneath  it — woe. 

Yet^  was  this  all  1   Amidst  the  dungeon-gloom. 
The  void,  the  stillness  of  the  captive's  doom. 
Were  there  no  deeper  thoughts  1    And  that  dark 

power 
To  whom  guilt  owes  one  late  but  dreadful  hour. 
The  mighty  debt  throu^  years  of  crime  delay'd. 
But;  as  the  grave's,  inevitably  paid ; 

1  Thfl  French  priKmofs,  taken  In  ttie  wan  with  Napoleon, 
were  eonflned  In  a  depot  on  Dartmoor. 


Came  he  not  thither,  in  his  burning  force, 
The  lord,  the  tamer  of  dariL  soula^Remorse  t 

Tes  1  as  the  night  caUs  forth  firom  sea  and  sk^, 
From  breeze  and  wood,  a  solemn  harmony. 
Lost  when  the  swift  triumphant  wheels  of  day 
In  light  and  sound  are  hurrying  on  their  way : 
Thus,  fi:x)m  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart. 
The  voice  which  sleeps,  but  never  dies,  might  start, 
Call'd  up  by  solitude,  each  nerve  to  thrill 
With  accents  heard  not^  save  when  all  is  still ! 

The  voice,  inaudible  when  havoc's  strain 
Crush'd  the  red  vintage  of  devoted  Spain  ,* 
Mute,  when  sierras  to  the  worwhoop  rung. 
And  the  broad  light  of  conflagration  sprung 
From  the  south's  marble  cities ;  hush'd  midst  cries 
That  told  tlie  heavens  of  mortal  agonies ; 
But  gathering  silent  strength,  to  wake  at  last 
In  concentrated  thunders  of  the  past ! 

And  there,  perchance,  some  long-bewilder'd 
mind, 
Tom  fix)m  its  lowly  sphere,  its  path  confined 
Of  village  duties,  in  the  Alpine  glen. 
Where  nature  cast  its  lot  midst  peasant  men ; 
Drawn  to  that  vortex,  whose  fierce  ruler  blent 
The  earthquake  power  of  each  wild  element. 
To  lend  the  tide  which  bore  his  throne  on  high 
One  impulse  more  of  desperate  energy ; 
Mig^t— when  the  billow's  awful  rush  was  o'er 
Which  toss'd  its  wreck  upon  the  storm-beat  shore. 
Won  firom  its  wanderings  past,  by  sufiering  tried, 
Search'd  by  ramorse,  by  anguish  purified — 
Have  fix'd,  at  length,  its  troubled  hopes  and  fears 
On  the  far  world,  seen  brightest  through  our  tears ; 
And,  in  that  hour  of  triumph  or  despair. 
Whose  secrets  all  must  learn — but  none  declare, 
When,  of  the  things  to  come,  a  deeper  sense 
Fills  the  dim  eye  of  trembling  penitence, 
Have  tum'd  to  Him  whose  bow  is  in  the  cloud. 
Around  life's  limits  gathering  as  a  shroud — 
The  fearful  mysteries  of  the  heart  who  knows, 
And,  by  the  tempest,  calls  it  to  repose  1 

Who  Visited  that  deathbed  t    Who  can  tell 
Its  brief  sad  tale,  on  which  the  soul  might  dwell. 
And  leam  immortal  lessons  t    Who  beheld 
The  struggling  hope,by  shame,  by  doubtrepeU'd — 
The  agony  of  prayer— the  bursting  tears — 
The  dark  remembrances  of  guilty  years, 
Crowding  upon  the  spirit  in  their  might  1 
He,  through  the  storm  who  look'd,  and  there  was 
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That  Boene  is  dosed  I — that  wild,  tumultaoua 
breast. 
With  all  its  pangs  and  passions,  is  at  rest  I 
^e,  too,  is  fidlen,  tiie  master-power  of  strife, 
Who  woke  those  passions  to  delirious  life ; 
And  days,  prepared  a  brighter  course  to  run, 
Unfold  their  buoyant  pinions  to  the  sun  1 

It  is  a  glorious  hour  when  Spring  goes  forth 
O'er  the  bleak  mountains  of  the  shadowy  north. 
And  with  one  radiant  glance,  one  magic  breath, 
Wakes  all  things  lovely  from  the  sleep  of  death ; 
While  the  glad  yoices  of  a  thousand  streams, 
Bursting  their  bondage,  triumph  in  her  beams  ! 

But  Peace  hath  nobler  cha&ges  I  O'er  the  milxd, 
The  warm  and  living  spirit  of  mankind, 
ffer  influence  breathes,  and  bids  the  blighted  heart, 
To  life  and  hope  from  desolation  start  I 
She  with  a  look  dissolves  the  captive's  chain. 
Peopling  with  beauty  widowed  homes  again ; 
Around  the  mother,  in  her  closing  years, 
Qathering  her  sons  once  more,  and  from  the  tears 
Of  the  dim  past  but  winning  purer  Ught, 
To  make  the  present  more  serenely  bright. 

Nor  rests  that  influence  here.    From  dime  to 

dime, 
In  silence  gliding  with  the  strdam  of  tame. 
Still  doth  it  spread,  borne  onwards,  as  a  breeze 
With  healing  on  its  wings,  o'er  isles  and  seas. 
And  as  Heaven's  breath  call'd  forth,  with  genial 

power. 
From  the  dry  wand  the  almond's  living  flow^i*. 
So  doth  its  deep-fdt  duum  in  secret  move 
The  coldest  heart  to  gentle  deeds  of  love ; 
While  round  its  pathway  nature  softly  glows, 
And  the  wide  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose. 

Yes  I  let  the  waste  lift  up  the  exulting  voice  1 
Let  the  fiEkr^choing  solitude  rejoice  ! 
And  thou,  lone  moor  1  where  no  blithe  reaper's 

song 
E'er  Uc^tly  sped  the  summer  hours  aloflg, 
Bid  thy  wild  rivers,  from  each  mountain-source 
Rushing  in  joy,  make  music  on  their  course  ! 
Thou,  whose  sole  records  of  existence  mark 
The  scene  of  barbarous  rites  in  ages  dark. 
And  of  some  namdess  combat ;  hope's  bright  eye 
BeamA  o'er  thee  in  the  light  of  prophecy  1 
Yet  shalt  thou  smile,  by  busy  culture  drest. 
And  the  rich  harvest  wave  upon  thy  breast  I 
Yet  diaU  thy  cottage  smoke,  at  dewy  mom, 
Bise  in  blue  wreaths  above  the  flowering  thorn, 


And,  midst  thyhamlet  shades,  theemboeom'd  tqparm 
Catch  from  deep-kindling  heavens  their  earliest 
fire. 

Thee,  too,  that  hour  shall  bless,  the  balm^  cZoae 
Of  labour's  day,  the  herald  of  repose, 
Which  gathers  hearts  in  peace ;  while  sodal  mirth 
Basks  in  the  blase  of  eadi  free  village  hearth  ; 
While  peasantsongs  are  on  the  joyous  galea, 
And  merry  Enghmd's  voice  floats  1:9  from  all  her 

vales. 
Yet  are  there  sweeter  sounds;  and  thou  shalt  hear 
Such  as  to  Heaven's  immortal  host  are  dear. 
Oh  I  if  there  still  be  mdody  on  earth 
Worthy  the  sacred  bowers  where  man  drew  birth. 
When  angd-stepe  their  paths  retjoidng  trode^ 
And  the  air  trembled  with  the  breath  of  Qod  ; 
It  lives  in  those  soft  accents,  to  the  sky^ 
Bomefrom  the  lips  of  stainless  infimcy,  [spnn^ 
When  holy  strains,  fix)m  life's  pure  fount  which 
Breathed  with  deep  reverence,  fiiJter  on  his  tongue. 

And  such  shall  be  thy  music,  when  the  oelh^ 
Where  Gkdlt,  the  child  of  hopeless  Misery,  dwdla, 
(And,  to  wild  strength  by  desperation  wrought, 
In  silence  broods  o'er  many  a  fearfbl  thought,) 
Besound  to  pity's  voice ;  and  duldhood  thence, 
Ere  the  cold  blight  hath  reach'd  its  izmocenoe, 
Ere  that  soft  rose-bloom  of  the  soul  be  fled. 
Which  vice  but  breathes  on  and  its  hues  are  dead. 
Shall  at  the  call  press  forward,  to  be  made 
A  glorious  ofierlng,  meet  for  Him  who  said, 
"Mercy,  not  sacrifice  1*  and,  when  of  old 
Clouds  of  ridi  incense  fix>m  his  altars  roITd, 
Dispersed  the  smoke  of  perfumes^  and  laid  bare 
The  heart's  deep  folds,  to  read  its  homage  there  ! 

When  some  crown'd  conqueror,  o'er  a  trampled 
world 
His  banner,  diadowing  nations,  hath  unftzrl'd. 
And,  like  those  visitations  which  deform 
Kature  for  centuries,  hath  made  the  storm 
His  pathway  to  dominion's  londy  sphere^ 
Silence  behind— before  him,  flight  and  fear  I 
When  kingdoms  rock  beneath  his  rushing  wheels. 
TiU  each  fiur  ide  the  mighty  impulse  feels^ 
And  earth  is  moulded  but  by  one  proud  will. 
And  sceptred  realms  wear  fetters,  and  are  still; 
Shall  the  tree  soul  of  song  bow  down  to  pay« 
The  earthquake  homage  on  its  balefiil  way  t 


>  In  alhulon  to  a  plan  for  th«  flnetfon  of  a  grwl  Battooal 
idio<d-botin  on  D«iimoar,  whcr*  it  unt  ^opomA  to  odi 
tho  ehildm  of  eooTlctiL 
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I  hear  the  voice  of  joy,  th'  exulting  cry  f 
They  deck  the  Bhrine^th^y  swell  the  choral  strains : 
E'en  now  the  homicidea  assail  the  sky 
With  pceana^  which  indignant  heayen  disdains  i 
But  from  the  soaring  Alps  the  stranger^a  eye 
Looks  watchfiil  down  on  our  ensanguined  plains, 
Andy  with  the  cruel  nature  of  a  foe^ 
Numbera  the  mighty,  stretch'd  in  death  below. 

Haste  I  form  your  lines  again,  ye  brave  and  true  I 
Haste^  haste !  your  triumphs  and  your  joys  sus- 
pending. 
Th*  invader  comes:  your  banners  raise  anew. 
Rush  to  the  strife,  your  country's  call  attending  I 
Victors!  why  pause  ye  ^Are  ye  weak  and  few)— 
Ayl  such  he  deem'd  you,  and  for  t^  descending. 
He  waits  yon  on  the  field  ye  know  too  well. 
The  same  red  war-field  where  your  brethren  felL 

O  thou  devoted  land  1  that  canst  not  rear 
In  peace  thine  oApring ;  thou,  the  lost  and  won. 
The  fidr  and  &tal  soil,  that  dost  appear 
Too  narrow  still  for  each  contending  son ; 
Receive  the  stranger,  in  his  fierce  career 
Parting  thy  spoils  1  Thy  chastening  is  begun  1 
And,  wresting  from  thy  kings  the  guardian  sword. 
Foes  whom  thou  ne'er  hadst  wrong'd  sit  proudly 
at  thy  board. 

Are  these  infiitnate  too  I — Oh  I  who  hath  known 
A  people  e'er  by  guilt's  vain  triumph  blest  1 
The  wrong^df  the  vanquish'd,  suffer  not  alone. 
Brief  is  that  joy  that  swells  th'  oppressor's  breast 
What  thouf^  not  yet  his  day  of  pride  be  flown, 
Though  yet  heaven's  vengeance  spare  his  haughty 

orest^ 
Well  hath  it  mark*d  him — and  decreed  the  hour, 
When  his  last  sigh  shall  own  the  terror  of  ita  power. 

Are  we  not  creaturee  of  one  hand  divine, 
Form'd  in  one  mould,  to  one  redemption  bom  1 
Kindred  alike  where'er  our  skies  may  shine. 
Where'er  our  sight  first  drank  the  vital  mom  1 
Brothers  1  one  bond  aroundour  souls  should  twine, 
And  woe  to  him  by  whom  that  bond  is  torn  I 
Who  mounts  by  trampling  broken  hearts  to  earth. 
Who  bows  down  spiritB  <xf  immortal  birth  1 

The  third  act,  which  paases  entirely  in  the  tent 
of  the  County  is  composed  of  long  discourses  be- 
tween Carmagnola  and  the  Venetian  envoys.  One 
of  these  requires  him  to  pursue  the  fiigitivee  after 
his  victory,  which  he  haughtily  refuses  to  do, 
dedaiing  that  he  will  not  leave  the  field  until  he 


has  gained  possession  of  thesurrounding  fortresses 
Another  complains  that  the  CondotUeri  and  the 
soldiers  have  released  their  prisoners,  to  which 
he  replies,  that  it  is  an  eatablished  mDitaiy  cua> 
torn;  and,  sending  for  the  remaining  four  hundred 
captives^  he  givee  them  their  liberty  also.  This 
act^  which  terminates  with  the  suspicious  observa- 
tions of  the  envoys  on  Carmagnola'a  conduct^  is 
rather  barren  of  interest^  though  the  episode  of 
the  younger  Pergola,  which  we  shall  lay  before 
our  reader^  is  ha^ppHj  imagined. 

As  the  prisonera  are  departing^  the  Count  ob- 
serves the  younger  Pergola,  and  stops  him. 

Cbr.  Thou  art  not^  youth  1 
One  to  be  numbered  with  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Thy  garb,  and  more,  thy  toweringmien,  would  speek 
Of  nobler  parentage.    Tet  with  the  rest 
Thou  minglest,  and  art  silent  I 

Per,  Silence  best, 

0  chief!  befits  the  vanquish'd. 
Car,  Bearing  up 

Against  thy  fiite  tlius  proudly,  thou  art  proved 
Worthy  a  better  star.    Thy  name  1 

Per.  Tis  one 
Whose  heritagjB  doth  impose  no  common  task 
On  him  that  bears  it;  one  which  to  adorn 
With  brighter  blazonry  were  hard  emprise : 
My  name  is  Peigola. 

Oar,  And  art  thouy  then. 
That  warrior^s  son  1 

Per.  lam. 

Car.  Approach !  embrace 
Thy  &ther^s  early  friend  1    What  thou  art  now 

1  was  when  first  we  met.    Oh  !  thou  dost  bring 
Back  on  my  heart  rememlnance  of  the  days, 
The  young,  and  joyous,  and  adventurous  days, 
Of  hope  and  ardour.    And  despond  not  thou  ! 
My  dawn,  'tis  true,  with  brighter  omens  smiled. 
But  still  fiur  Fortune's  glorious  promises 

Are  for  the  brave ;  and,  though  dela/d  awhile, 
She  soon  or  late  fiilfils  them.    Youth  1  salute 
Thy  sire  for  me ;  and  say,  thouf^  not  of  tkee 
I  ask'd  it^  yet  my  heart  is  well  assured 
He  oounsell'd  not  this  battle. 

Per.  Oh  1  he  gave 
Far  other  counsels,  but  his  fruitless  words 
Were  spoken  to  the  winds. 

Car.  Lament  thou  not. 
Upon  his  chieftain's  head  the  shame  will  rest 
Of  this  defeat ;  and  he  who  firmly  stood 
Fiz'd  at  his  post  of  peril  hath  begun 
A  soldier's  race  full  nobly.    Follow  me, 
I  will  restore  thy  sword. 
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The  fotirth  act  is  occupied  by  the  machinationB 
of  the  Count's  enemies  at  Venice ;  and  the  jealous 
and  complicated  policy  of  that  Republic,  and  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  are  skil- 
fully deyeloped  in  many  of  the  scenes. 

The  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  opens  at  Venice 
in  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Carmagnola  is 
consulted  by  the  Doge  on  the  terms  of  peace 
offered  by  the  Duke  of  Mihm.  His  advice  is  re- 
ceiyed  with  disdain,  and,  after  various  insults,  he 
is  accused  of  treason.  His  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation at  this  unexpected  chax^  are  expressed 
with  all  the  warmth  and  simplicity  of  innocence. 

Car,  A  traitor  1    I ! — ^that  name  of  infamy 
Reaches  not  me.    Let  him  the  title  bear 
Who  best  deserves  such  meed — ^it  is  not  mine. 
Call  me  a  dupe,  and  I  may  well  submit^ 
For  such  my  part  is  here ;  yet  would  I  not 
Exchange  that  name,  for  'tis  the  worthiest  still. 
A  tredtor  ! — I  retr^  in  thought  the  time 
When  for  your  cause  I  fought ;  'tis  aU  one  path 
Strow'd  o'er  with  flowers.    Point  out  the  day  on 

which 
A  traitor^s  deeds  were  mine ;  the  day  which  pass'd 
Unmark'd  by  thanks,  and  praise,  and  promises 
Of  high  reward  !  What  more  ?    Behold  me  here ! 
And  when  I  came  to  seeming  honour  call'd. 
When  in  my  heart  most  deeply  spoke  the  voice 
Of  love,  and  grateful  zeal,  and  trusting  faith — 
Of  trusting  fiiith  ! — Oh,  no  1   Doth  he  who  comes 
Th'  invited  guest  of  friendship  dream  of  &ith  % 
I  came  to  be  ensnared  1    Well  1  it  is  done, 
And  be  it  so  I  but  since  deceitful  hate 
Hath  thrown  at  length  her  smiling  mask  aside, 
Praise  be  to  heaven  \  an  open  field  at  least 
Is  spread  before  us.    Now  'tis  yours  to  speak. 
Mine  to  defend  my  cause ;  declare  ye  then 
My  treasons  I 

Dogt,  By  the  secret  college  soon 
AU  shaU  be  told  thee. 
•  Oar,  I  appeal  not  there. 
What  I  have  done  for  you  hath  all  been  done 
In  the  bri^t  noonday,  and  its  tale  shall  not 
Be  told  in  darkness.    Of  a  warrior's  deeds 
Warriors  alone  should  judge ;  and  such  I  choose 
To  be  mine  arbiters — ^my  proud  defence 
Shall  not  be  made  in  secret    All  shall  hear. 

Dogt,  The  time  for  choice  is  past 

Car,  What  1    Is  there  force 
Employ'd  against  met — Quards  1  (ratnti^Atj  votcf.) 

Dagt,  They  are  not  nigh. 
Soldiers  I  {finUr  armed  men.)   Thy  guards  are  these. 

Cktt,  I  am  betray'd  1 


Doge.  Twas  then  a  thoughtof  wisdom  to  disperse 
Thy  followers.    Well  and  justly  was  it  deezn'd 
That  the  bold  traitor,  in  his  plots  soiprised. 
Might  prove  a  rebel  too. 

Car.  E'en  as  ye  list 
Now  be  it  yours  to  charge  me. 

Doge,  Bear  him  hence, 
Before  the  secret  college. 

Car.  Hear  me  yet 
One  moment  first  That  ye  have  doom'd  my  death 
I  well  perceive ;  but  with  that  death  ye  doom 
Tour  own  eternal  shame.    Far  o'er  these  towers, 
Beyond  its  ancient  bounds,  nugestic  floats 
The  banner  of  the  lion,  in  its  pride 
Of  conquering  power,  and  well  doth  Europe  know 
/  bore  it  thus  to  empire.    Here,  'tis  true, 
No  voice  will  speak  men's  thoughts ;  but  &r  beyond 
The  limits  of  your  sway,  in  other  scenes^ 
Where  that  still,  speechless  terror  hath  not  reach'd. 
Which  IS  your  sceptre's  attribute,  my  deeds 
And  your  reward  will  live  in  chronides 
For  ever  to  endure.    Yet,  ye^  respect 
Your  annals,  and  the  fiiture  I    Ye  will  need 
A  warrior  soon,  and  who  will  then  be  yours  1 
Foiget  not»  though  your  captive  now  I  standy 
I  was  not  bom  your  subject    No  1  my  birth 
Was  midst  a  warlike  people,  one  in  soul. 
And  watchful  o'er  its  rights,  and  used  to  deem 
The  honour  of  each  citizen  its  own. 
Think  ye  this  outrage  will  be  there  unheard  f 
There  is  some  treacheiy  here.    Our  common  foes 
Have  urged  you  on  to  this.    Full  well  yo  know 
I  have  been  fidthful  still.    There  yet  is  tim& 

Doge.  Thetimeispast  Whenthoudidstmeditate 
Thy  guilt,  and  in  thy  pride  of  heart  defy 
Those  destined  to  chastise  it;  then  the  hour 
Of  foresight  should  have  been. 

Car,  0  mean  in  soul  t 
And  dost  thou  dare  to  think  a  warrioi's  bresst 
For  worthless  life  can  tremble  1  Thou  ahalt  soon 
Learn  how  to  die.    Qo !    When  the  hour  of  fiite 
On  thy  vile  couch  o'ertakea  thee,  thou  wilt  meet 
Its  summons  with  fiir  other  mien  than  such 
As  I  shall  bear  to  ignominious  death. 


ScEMB  n. — The  Houee  of  CarmagMku 
AinoNiETTA,  Matilda. 

MaL  The  hoursfly  fost,  the  mom  is  risen, and y«l 
My  father  comes  not  I 

AfU.  Ahl  thou  hast  not  leam'<i^ 
By  sad  experience,  with  how  slow  a  pace 
Joys  ever  come ;  expected  long;  and  ofl 
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Deceiving  expectation  1  whUe  the  steps 
Of  grief  o*ertake  us  ere  we  dream  them  nigh. 
But  night  is  peat,  the  long  and  lingering  hours 
Of  hope  deferred  are  o'er^  and  those  of  bliss 
Must  soon  succeed.    A  few  short  moments  more, 
And  he  is  with  us.    £*en  from  this  delay 
I  augur  welL    A  council  held  so  long 
Must  be  to  give  us  peace.    He  will  be  ours. 
Periiaps  for  years  our  own. 

MaL  0  mother  I  thus 
My  hopes  too  whisper.    Nights  enough  in  teais. 
And  days  in  all  the  sickness  of  suspense. 
Our  anxious  Ioto  hath  pass'd.    It  is  full  time 
That  each  sad  moment,  at  each  rumoured  tale, 
Each  idle  murmur  of  the  people's  voice, 
We  should  not  longer  tremble,  that  no  more 
This  thought  should  haunt  our  souls — ^E*en  now, 

perchance, 
He  for  whom  thus  your  hearts  are  yearning — dies ! 

AwL  Ohl  fearftil  thought — but  vain  and  dis- 
tant now ! 
Each  joy,  my  daughter,  must  be  bought  with  grief. 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  day  when,  proudly  led 
In  triumph  midst  the  noble  and  the  biave. 
Thy  glorious  £Either  to  the  temple  bore 
The  banners  won  in  battle  from  his  foes  \ 

MaL  A  day  to  be  remembered  I 

Ant,  ^y  his  side 
Each  aeem'd  inferior.    Bveiy  breath  of  air 
SweU*d  with  his  echoing  name;  and  we,  the  while 
Station*d  on  high  and  severed  fiv>m  the  throng, 
Qazed  on  that  one  who  drew  the  gaae  of  all. 
While,  with  the  tide  of  rapture  half  o*erwhelm*d, 
Our  heartsbeat  high,  and  whispei'd — ^"We  are  his." 

MaL  Moments  of  joy  I 

AnL  What  have  we  done,  my  child. 
To  merit  such  1    Heaven,  for  so  hig^  a  &te. 
Chose  us  from  thousands,  and  upon  thy  brow 
Inscribed  a  lofty  name — a  name  so  bright^ 
That  he  to  whom  thou  beaz'st  the  gift,  whate*er 
His  race,  may  boast  it  proudly.    What  a  mark 
For  envy  is  the  glory  of  our  lot  t 
And  we  should  weig^  its  joys  against  these  hours 
Of  fear  and  sorrow. 

Mai,  They  are  past  e'en  now.  [hush'di 

Hark !  'twas  the  sound  of  oars ! — ^it  swells — ^'tis 
The  gates  unclose.    0  mother  I  I  behold 
A  warrior  clad  in  mail — ^he  comes,  tis  he  t 

AnL  Whom  should  it  be  if  not  himself  I— my 
husband  I  (Ske  eomea  farwaird,) 

(Enter  Gokzaoa  amd  others.) 

AnL  Qonzaga! — ^Where  is  he  we  look'd  for? 
Where  t 


Thou  answer'st  not  1    Oh,  heaven  f  thy  looks  are 

fran^t 
With  prophecies  of  woe  I 

Gon.  Alasl  too  true 
The  omens  they  reveal ! 

Mai.  Of  woe  to  whom  1 

Gon,  Oh  !  why  hath  such  a  task  of  bitterness 
Fallen  to  my  lot  1 

Ant,  Thou  wouldst  be  pitiful, 
And  thou  art  crueL    Close  this  dread  suspense ; 
Speak  !  I  adjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  Qod  ! 
Where  is  my  husband  1 

Oon.  Heaven  sustain  your  souls 
With  fortitude  to  bear  the  tale  I    My  chief 

Mat.  Is  he  retum'd  unto  the  field  1 

Oon.  Alas ! 
Thither  the  warrior  shaU  return  no  more. 
The  senate's  wrath  is  on  him.    He  is  now 
A  prisoner ! 

AnL  He  is  a  prisoner ! — and  for  what? 

Gon.  He  is  accused  of  treason. 

Mat.  Treason  I    ffe 
A  traitor  I — Oh  1  my  fiither  I 

AnL  Haste  I  proceed. 
And  pause  no  more.  Our  hearts  are  nerved  for  olL 
Say,  what  shall  be  his  sentence? 

Gon.  From  my  lips 
It  shall  not  be  reveal'd. 

Ant.  Oh  I  he  is  slain  ! 

Oon.  He  lives,  but  yet  his  doom  is  fix*d. 

Ant.  He  lives ! 

♦ 

Weep  not,  my  dau^ter  1  'tis  the  time  to  act. 

For  pity's  sake,  Gk>nzaga»  be  thou  not 

Wearied  of  our  afflictions.    Heaven  to  thee 

Intrusts  the  care  of  two  forsaken  ones. 

He  was  thy  friend — ah !  haste,  then,  be  our  guide; 

Conduct  us  to  his  judges.    Come,  my  child  1 

Poor  innocent^  come  with  me.    There  yet  is  left 

Mercy  upon  the  earth.    Tes  1  they  themselves 

Are  husbands,  they  are  Others  f  When  they  sign'd 

The  fearful  sentence,  they  remembered  not 

ffe  was  a  father  and  a  husband  too. 

But  when  their  eyes  behold  the  agony        [melt : 

One  word  of  theirs  hath  caused,  their  hearts  will 

They  will,  they  mutt  revoke  it.    Oh !  the  sight 

Of  mortal  woe  is  terrible  to  man  I 

Perhaps  the  warrior's  lofty  soul  disdain'd 

To  vindicate  his  deeds,  or  to  recall 

His  triumphs  won  for  them.    It  is  for  us 

To  wake  each  high  remembrance.    Ah !  we  know 

That  he  implored  not,  but  our  knees  shaU  bend. 

And  we  will  pray. 

Gon.  Oh,  heaven  I  that  I  could  leave 
Your  hearts  one  ray  of  hope  f    There  is  no  ear, 
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No  plaoe  for  pnyen.    The  jodgee  here  are  deaf, 

Implacable^  unknown*    The  thunderbolt 

VaJiB  heavy,  and  the  hand  by  which  'tia  launch*d 

la  reil'd  in  douda.    There  ia  one  comfort  still, 

The  sole  aad  comfort  of  a  parting  hour, 

I  come  to  bear.    Te  may  behold  him  yet 

The  moments  fly.    Arouse  your  strength  of  heart 

Oh  1  fearfbl  is  the  trial,  but  the  Ood 

Of  mourners  will  be  with  you. 

Mat  Is  there  not 
One  hope  1 

AfU,  Alas  1  my  child  I 

Batxit  TV,^A  Primm. 

Cabmaonola. 

Th^  must  hare  heard  it  now.— Oh !  that  at  least 
I  might  haye  died  &r  from  them  I    Though  their 

hearts 
Had  bled  to  hear  the  tidings,  yet  the  hour. 
The  solemn  hour  of  nature's  partmg  pangs 
Had  then  been  past    It  meets  us  daiUy  now. 
And  we  must  drain  its  draught  of  bitterness 
Together,  drop  by  drop.    O  ye  wide  fields, 
Te  plains  of  fight,  and  thrilling  sounds  of  arms  1 

0  proud  delights  of  danger  1    Battle-cries, 
And  thou,  my  warsteed  t  and  ye  trmnpet-notes 
Kindling  the  soul  I    Midst  your  tumultuous  joys 
Death  seem'd  all  beautifuL — ^And  must  I  then, 
With  shrinking  cold  reluctance,  to  my  Cite 

Be  dngg'd,  e'en  as  a  felon,  on  the  winds 
Pouring  vain  prayers  and  impotent  oomplaints  1 
And  Marco  1  hatiii  he  not  betray'd  me  too  1 
Vile  doubt  1    That  I  could  cast  it  from  my  soul 
Before  I  die ! — ^But  no  t    What  boots  it  now 
Thus  to  look  back  on  life  with  eye  that  turns 
To  linger  where  my  footstep  may  not  tread  1 
Now,  Philip  1  thou  wQt  triumph  I    Bo  it  so  I 

1  too  have  proved  such  vain  and  impious  joys, 
And  know  their  value  now.    But  oh  t  again 
To  see  those  loved  ones,  and  to  hear  the  last, 
Last  accents  of  their  Toices  t    ^y  those  anns 
Once  more  to  be  endroled,  and  from  thence 

To  tear  myself  for  ever  I— Hark  I  they  come  ! — 
0  Ood  of  mercy,  from  thy  throne  look  down 
In  pity  on  their  woes  I 


SoEinEY. 

AxTONTKTTA,  Matilda,  Qonzaqa,  and 
Carmaonola. 


Ant,  My  husband  1 


Mat,  O  my  &ther  1 

Ant,  Is  it  thus 
That  thou  retumest  t  aad  is  this  the  hour 
Desired  so  long  I 

Cbr.  0  ye  afflicted  ones  1 
Heaven  knows  I  dread  its  pangs  for  you  alone. 
Longhave  my  thoughts  been  used  tolook  onDeaUiy 
And  calmly  wait  his  time.    For  you  alone 
My  soul  hath  need  of  firmness;  will  ye,  then. 
Deprive  me  of  its  aidi    When  the  Most  Hjgih 
On  virtue  pours  afflictions,  he  bestows 
The  coumge  to  sustain  them.    Oh  1  let  yours 
Equal  your  sorrows  1    Let  us  yet  find  joy 
In  this  embrace:  'tis  still  a  gift  of  heaven. 
Thou  weep'si^  my  child  !  and  thou,  beloved  wife  f 
Ah  1  when  I  made  thee  mine,  thy  days  flow'd  on 
In  peace  and  gladness ;  I  united  thee 
To  my  disastrous  Cite,  and  now  the  thought 
Embitters  death  !    Oh  1  that  I  had  not  seen 
The  woes  I  cause  thee  1 

Ant,  Husbandof  my  youth  1  [bright. 

Of  my  bright  days,  thou  who  didst  make  them 
Bead  thou  my  heart  1  the  pangs  ofdeath  are  there. 
And  yet  e'en  now— I  would  not  but  be  thine. 

Oar,  Full  well  I  know  how  much  I  loee  in  thee; 
Oh  I  make  me  not  too  deeply  feel  it  now. 

Mai,  The  homicides  1 

Oar,  No,  sweet  Matilda,  no  ! 
Let  no  dark  thought  of  rage  or  vengeance  rise 
To  doud  thy  gentle  spirit,  and  disturb 
These  moments-^thoy  are  sacred.  Teslmywrongi 
Are  deep,  but  thou,  forgive  them,  aad  confess, 
That,  e'en  midst  all  the  folness  of  our  woe. 
High,  holy  joy  remains.  Death  t  death ! — our  foes, 
Our  most  relentless  foes,  can  only  speed 
Th'  inevitable  hour.    Oh  1  man  hath  not 
Inyented  death  for  man ;  it  would  be  tken 
Madd'ning  and  insupportable :  from  heaven 
'TIS  sent,  and  heayen  doth  temper  aU  its  pangs 
With  such  blest  comfort  as  no  mortal  povrer 
Can  give  or  take  away.    My  wife  I  my  child  ! 
Hear  my  last  words — ^they  vmng  your  bosoms  now 
With  sgony,  but  yet,  some  friture  di^. 
Twill  soothe  yon  to  recall  them.    Liye,  my  wife ! 
Sustain  thy  grief,  aad  live  1  this  ill-starr'd  giri 
Must  not  be  reft  of  alL    Fly  swiftly  henoe. 
Conduct  her  to  thy  kindred :  she  is  theirs^ 
Of  their  own  blood— and  they  so  loved  thee  once  ! 
Then,  to  their  foe  united,  thou  becamest 
Less  dear ;  for  fouda  and  wrongs  made  warring 

sounds 
Of  Carmagnola's  and  Visconti's  names. 
But  to  their  bosoms  thou  wilt  now  return 
A  mourner ;  and  the  object  of  their  hate 
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Wm  be  no  more. — Oh  I  tliere  is  joy  in  death  l-^ 
And  thouy  my  flower  1  that,  midst  the  din  of  armiB^ 
Wert  bom  to  cheer  my  soul,  thy  loTely  heed 
Droops  to  the  earth  I    Alas  I  the  tempest's  nge 
Is  on  thee  now.    Thoa  tremblest,  and  thy  heart 
Osn  scsarce  contain  the  heavings  of  its  woe. 
I  feel  thy  burning  tears  npon  my  breast— 
I  feel,  and  cannot  diy  them.    Dost  thoa  daim 
Pity  from  me,  Matildal    Oh  I  thy  sire 
Hath  now  no  power  to  aid  thee,  but  thou  knoVst 
That  the  foreaken  have  a  Father  stOl 
On  high.    Confide  in  Him,  and  Hto  to  days 
Of  peace,  if  not  of  joy ;  for  such  to  thee 
He  surely  destines.    Wherefore  hath  He  poured 
The  toxrent  of  a£9iction  on  thy  youth. 
If  to  thy  Aiture  years  be  not  resenred 
All  His  benign  compassion  !    lire  !  and  soothe 
Thy  soiTering  mother.    May  she  to  the  arms 
Of  no  ignoble  consort  lead  thee  still  I — 
Gbnzaga  t  take  the  hand  which  thou  hastprees*d 
Oft  in  the  mom  of  battle,  when  our  hearts 
Had  cause  to  doubt  if  we  should  meet  at  ere. 
Wilt  thou  yet  press  it,  pledging  me  thy  &ith 
To  guide  and  guard  these  moumersi,  till  they  join 
Their  friends  and  kindred  t 

Ckm,  Best  assured,  I  wilL 

Car,  I  am  content.    And  if,  when  this  is  done. 
Thou  to  the  field  retomest,  there  fbr  me 
Salute  my  brethren ;  tell  them  that  I  died 
Guiltless ;  thou  hast  been  witness  of  my  deeds, 
Hast  read  my  inmost  thoughts — and  knoVst  it 

welL 
Tell  them  I  never  with  a  tniitor^s  shame 
Stain'd  my  bright  sword.    Oh,  never ! — ^I  myself 
Have  been  ensnared  by  treacheiy.    Think  of  me 
When  trumpet-notes  sre  stirring  eveiy  hearty 
And  banners  proudly  waring  in  the  air, — 
Think  of  thine  andent  comrade  1    And  the  day 
Following  the  combat^  when  upon  the  field. 
Amidst  the  deep  and  solemn  harmony 
Of  diige  and  hymn,  the  priest  of  funeral  rites, 
With  lifted  hands,  is  offisring  for  the  slain 
His  sacrifice  to  heaven ;  forget  me  not  I 
For  I,  too,  hoped  upon  the  battle-plain 
Fen  so  to  die. 

Ant  Have  mercy  on  us,  heaven  I 

Car.  Hywifet  Matfldat  Now  the  hour  is  nigh, 
And  we  must  part — ^Farewell  t 

Mat  No,  fiither !  no  !  [and  then 

Oar,  Come  to  this  breast  yet,  yet  once  more, 
For  pity's  sake  depart  I 

Ant  No  I  force  slone 
Shall  tear  us  hence. 

{A  townd  ofarmt  u  heard.) 


Mat  Hark  1  what  dread  sound  I 

Ant  Great  God  1 

(The  door  ia  haff  opened,  and  armed  men 
enter,  the  chirfoficham  advaneei  to 
the  OomU,    Hie  wife  amd  dam^Oer 

Obr.  0  God  t  I  thank  thee.    0  most  merdftd  1 
Thus  to  withdraw  their  senses  from  the  pangs 
Of  this  dread  moment's  conflict  1 

Thou,myfriendy 
Assist  them,  besr  them  from  this  scene  of  woe^ 
And  tell  them,  when  their  eyes  again  unclose 
To  meet  the  day— that  nau^t  is  left  to  fear. 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  beauties  of  the 
last  act,  the  attention  which  this  tragedy  has  ex- 
cited in  Italy  must  be  principally  attributed  to 
the  boldness  of  the  author  in  so  completely  enum- 
dpating  himself  from  the  fetten  of  the  dramatic 
unities.  The  severity  with  which  the  tragic  poets 
of  that  country  have,  in  general,  restricted  them- 
selves to  those  rules  has  been  sufildently  remark- 
able to  obtain,  at  leasts  temporary  distinction  for 
the  courage  of  the  writer  who  should  attempt  to 
violate  them.  Although  this  piece  comprises  a 
period  of  several  years,  and  that,  too,  in  days  so 
troubled  and  so  **  frill  of  £Kte  ''—days  in  whidli  the 
deepest  passions  and  most  powerful  energies  of 
the  human  mind  were  called  into  action  by  the 
strife  of  conflicting  interests— there  is,  neverthe* 
less,  as  great  a  deficiency  of  incident,  as  if  "  to  be 
bom  and  die**  made  jail  the  history  of  aspiring 
natures  contending  for  supremacy.  The  ohuacter 
of  the  hero  is  portrayed  in  words,  not  in  actions ; 
it  does  not  unfold  itself  in  any  struggle  of  opponte 
feelings  and  pasnons,  and  the  interest  ezdted  for 
him  only  commences  at  the  moment  when  it  ought 
to  have  reached  its  dimaz.  The  merits  of  the 
piece  maybe  summed  up  in  the  occsdonal  energy 
of  the  language  end  dignity  of  the  thou^^ts ;  and 
the  truth  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  cha- 
racterised, ss  well  in  the  development  of  that 
suspidous  policy  distinguishing  the  system  of  the 
Venetian  government^  as  in  the  pictures  of  the 
fiery  Condottieri,  holding  their  councils  of 

**  jMloQt  of  honour,  inddMi  and  qnlek  in  qoamL* 
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intereet  to  the  Aristodemo  of  the  eame  author,  is 
nevertheleBS  distinguished  by  beauties  of  a  high 
Older,  and  such  as,  in  our  opinion,  fully  establish 
its  daims  to  more  general  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  Although  the  loftiness  and 
Beverity  of  Roman  manners,  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic^  have  been  sufficiently  preserved  to  give 
an  impressive  character  to  the  piece,  yet  those 
workings  of  passion  and  tenderness  —  without 
which  dignity  soon  becomes  monotonous,  and 
heroism  unnatural — ^have  not  been  (as  in  the  tra- 
gedies of  Alfieri  upon  similar  subjects)  too  rigidly 
suppressed. 

The  powerftil  character  of  the  high-hearted 
Cornelia^  with  all  the  calm  collected  m%je8ty  which 
our  ideas  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  name  of 
a  Roman  matron,  and  the  depth  and  sublimity 
of  maternal  affection  more  particularly  belonging 
to  the  mother  of  the  Qracohi,  are  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  the  softer  and  more  womanish  feel- 
ings, the  intense  anxieties,  the  sensitive  and  pas- 
sionate attachment,  embodied  in  the  person  of 
Sicinia,  the  wife  of  Qracchus.  The  appeals  made 
by  Qracchus  to  the  people  are  full  of  m^estic 
eloquence ;  and  the  whole  piece  seems  to  be  ani- 
mated  by  that  restless  and  untameahle  spirit  of 
freedom^  whose  immortalised  struggles  for  ascen- 
dency give  so  vivid  a  colourings  so  exalted  an 
interest,  to  the  annals  of  the  ancient  republics. 

The  tragedy  opens  with  the  soliloquy  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  who  is  returned  in  secret  to  Rome, 
after  having  been  employed  in  rebuilding  Carthage, 
which  Sdpio  had  utterly  demolished. 

Caius,  in  Rome  behold  thyself  I    The  night 
fiath  spread  her  favouring  shadows  o'er  thy  path : 
And  thou,  be  strong,  my  countiy  !  for  thy  son 
Gracchus  is  with  thee  1    All  is  hush'd  around, 
And  in  deep  slumber ;  from  the  cares  of  day 
The  worn  plebeians  rest    Oh  I  good  and  true. 
And  only  Romans  1  your  repose  is  sweet, 
For  toil  hath  given  it  zest ;  *tis  calm  and  pure. 
For  no  remorse  hath  troubled  it.    Meanwhile, 
My  brother^s  murderen,  the  patricians,  hold 
Inebriate  vigils  o'er  their  festal  boards, 
Or  in  dark  midnight  coundls  sentence  me 
To  death,  and  Rome  to  chains.    They  little  deem 
Of  the  unlook'd-for  and  tremendous  foe 
So  near  at  hand  1 — ^It  is  enough.    I  tread 
In  safety  my  paternal  threshold. — ^Yee  I 
,  This  is  my  own  !    0  mother  1  0  my  wife  ! 
My  child  ! — ^I  come  to  dry  yo\ir  tears.    I  come 
Strengthened  by  three  dread  furies : — One  is  wrath, 
f^red  by  my  country's  wrongs;  and  one  deep  love. 


For  those,  my  bosom's  inmates ;  and  the  third — 
Vengeance,  fierce  vengeance,  for  a  brother's  blood  ! 

Bis  soliloquy  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Fulvius,  his  Mend,  with  whose  profligate  chaiao- 
ter  and  unprincq>led  designs  he  is  repreaented 
as  unacquunted.  From  the  opening  speech  made 
by  Fulvius  (before  he  is  aware  of  the  presence  of 
Caius)  to  the  slave  by  whom  he  is  attended,  it 
appears  that  he  is  just  returned  from  the  perpe> 
tzation  of  some  crimen  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
disclosed  until  the  second  act. 

The  suspicions  of  Caius  are,  however,  awakened, 
by  the  obscure  allusions  to  some  act  of  signal  but 
secret  vengeance,  which  Fulvxua  throws  oat  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  discussion. 

FvZ.  This  is  no  time  for  grief  and  feeble  tean^ 
But  for  high  deeds. 

Caiitf.  And  we  will  make  it  such.  [friends 

But  prove  we  first  our  strength.    Declare,  what 
(If  yet  misfortune  hath  her  friends)  remain 
True' to  our  cause  1 

FtU,  Few,  few,  but  valiant  hearts  1 

•  •  V  •  • 

Oh  !  what  a  change  is  here !    There  was  a  time 
When,  over  all  supreme,  thy  word  gave  law 
To  nations  and  their  rulers ;  in  thy  preaenoe 
The  senate  trembled,  and  the  dtiaens         [word, 
Flock'd  round  thee  in  deep  reverence.    Then  a 
A  look  from  Caius — a  salute,  a  smile^        [frieid, 
Fiird  them  with  pride.    Each  sought  to  be  the 
The  client,  ay,  the  very  slave,  of  him, 
The  people's  idol ;  and  beholding  them 
Thus  prostrate  in  thy  path,  thou,  thou  thyself 
Didst  blush  to  see  their  vilenees  I    But  thy  fortone 
Is  waning  now,  her  glorious  phantoms  melt 
Into  dim  vapour ;  and  the  earthly  god. 
So  worshipp'd  once,  from  his  forsaken  ahrinea 
Down  to  the  dust  is  hurl'd. 
Caifu,  And  what  of  this? 
There  is  no  power  in  fortune  to  deprive 
Gracchus  of  Gracchus.    Mine  is  such  a  heart 
As  meets  the  storm  exultingly — a  heart 
Whose  stem  delight  it  is  to  strive  with  fiite. 
And  conquer.    Trust  me,  fiite  is  terrible 
But  becauiae  man  is  vile.    A  coward  first 
Made  her  a  deity. 

..... 

But  say,  what  thoughts 
Are  fostei'd  by  the  people  1    Have  they  loet 
The  sense  of  their  misfortunes  ?    Is  the  name 
Of  Ghnacchus  in  their  hearts — ^reveal  the  truth-  - 
Already  niunber^d  with  forgotten  things! 
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PuL  A,  breeze,  a  passing  breeee,  now  here,  now 
there, 
Borne  on  light  pinion — Boch  the  people's  love ! 
Tet  have  they  claims  on  pardon,  for  their  fimlts 
Are  of  their  miseries ;  and  their  feebleness 
Is  to  their  woee  proportion'd.    Haply  still 
The  secret  sigh  of  their  full  hearts  is  thina 
But  their  lips  breathe  it  not.   Their  grief  is  mute; 
And  the  deep  paleness  of  their  timid  mien. 
And  eyes  in  fix'd  despondence  bent  on  earth, 
And  BometimeB  a  faint  murmur  of  thy  name, 
Alone  accuse  them.    They  are  hush'd — ^for  now 
Not  one,  nor  two,  their  tyrants ;  but  a  host 
Whose  numbers  are  the  numbers  of  the  rich. 
And  the  patrician  Romans.    Tes  1  and  well 
May  proud  oppression  dauntlessly  go  forth. 
For  Rome  is  widowed  I    Distant  wars  engage 
The  noblest  of  her  youth,  by  Fabius  led. 
And  but  the  weak  remain.    Hence  eveiy  heart 
Sickens  with  Yoioeleas  terror;  and  the  people, 
Subdued  and  tremblings  turn  to  thee  in  though^ 
But  yet  are  silent 

Cfaiut.  I  will  make  them  heard. 
Rome  is  a  slumbering  lion,  and  my  voice 
Shall  wake  the  mighty.    Thou  shalt  see  I  came 
Prepared  for  all ;  and  as  I  track'd  the  deep 
For  Rome,  my  dangers  to  my  spirit  grew 
Familiar  in  its  musings.    With  a  Toice       [waves 
Of  wrath  the  loud  winds  fiercely  swell'd;  the 
Muttered  around;  heaven flash'd  in  liglitning  forth. 
And  the  pale  steersman  trembled :  I  the  while 
Stood  on  the  tossing  and  bewilder'd  bark, 
Retired  and  shrouded  in  my  mantle's  folds, 
With  thoughtful  eyes  cast  down,  and  all  absorb*d 
In  a  fiir  deeper  storm !    Around  my  heart. 
Gathering  in.  secret  then,  my  spirit's  powers 
Held  coundlwith  themselves;  and  on  my  thoughts 
My  ooimtiy  roeei, — and  I  foresaw  the  snares, 
The  treacheries  of  Opimius,  and  the  senate. 
And  my  finlse  Mends,  awaiting  my  return. 

•  .  .  •  > 

Fulvius  I  I  wept;  but  they  were  tears  of  rage  ! 
For  I  was  wrought  to  frenzy  by  the  thought 
Of  my  wrong'd  countiy,  and  of  him,  that  brother 
Whose  shade  through  ten  long  years  hath  sternly 

cried 
"  Vengeance  1  "—nor  found  it  yet 

Fvl  It  is  fiilfiird. 

Oaius,  And  howl 

FuL  Thou  shalt  be  told. 

Cfaius.  Explain  thy  words. 

FtiL  Then  know — (incautious  that  I  am  !) 

Caiut,  Why  thus 
Falters  thy  voice  1    Why  speak'st  thou  not  ? 


FuL  Forgive! 
Ken  friendship  sometimes  hath  its 

Caiut.  Ko  I 
True  friendship  never ! 


Cuius  afterwards  inquires  what  port  his  brother* 
in-law,  Sdpio  Kmi1ianuH»  is  likely  to  adopt  in  their 
enterprises. 

His  high  renown — 
The  glorious  deeds,  whereby  was  eam'd  his  namo 
Of  second  Afrioanua ;  and  the  blind. 
Deep  reverence  paid  him  by  the  people's  hearts^ 
Who,  knowing  him  their  foe,  respect  him  still — 
AH  this  disturbs  me :  hardly  will  be  won 
Our  day  of  victory,  if  by  him  withstood. 

FtU.  Tetwonit«Aa22be.  K  but  this  thou  fear^st^ 
Then  be  at  peace. 

Caiui.  I  understand  thee  not  [waste 

FuL  Thou  wilt  ere  long.    But  here  we  vainly 
Our  time  and  words.   Soon,will  the  mormng  break, 
Nor  know  thy  friends  as  yet  of  thy  return ; 
I  fly  to  cheer  them  with,  the  tidings. 

Caiui,  Stay  I 

Ful,  And  wherefore  1 

CaiuB.  To  reveal  thy  meaning. 

FuL  Peace  I 
I  hear  the  sound  of  steps. 

This  conversation  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Cornelia^  with  the  wife  and  child  of  Caius. 
They  are  about  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  house 
of  Emilianus,  by  whom  Cornelia  has  been  warned 
of  tl|p  imminent  danger  which  menaces  the  fiEunily 
of  her  son  from  the  fury  of  the  patricians,  who 
intend,  on  the  following  day,  to  abrogate  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Gracchi  in  &vour  of  the  plebeians. 
The  joy  and  emotion  of  Gracchus,  on  thus  meet* 
ing  with  his  &mily,  may  appear  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  his  having  remained  so  long  engaged 
in  political  discussion,  on  the  threshold  of  their 
abode,  without  ever  having  made  an  inquiry  after 
their  welfiu:« ;  but  it  would  be  somewhat  unrea- 
sonable to  try  the  conduct  of  a  Roman  (parti- 
cularly ia  a  tragedy)  by  the  laws  of  nature.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  are  disposed  to  condemn  the 
principles  which  seem  to  be  laid  down  for  the 
delineation  of  Roman  character  in  dramatic  poetiy, 
let  us  recollect  that  the  general  habits  of  the 
people  whose  institutions  gave  birth  to  the  fearful 
grandeur  displayed  in  the  actions  of  the  elder 
Brutus,  and  whose  towering  spirit  was  fostered  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  contemplation  of  it,  must  have 
been  deeply  tinctured  by  the  austerity  of  even 
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their  virtues.  Shakspeore  alone,  without  com- 
proooisiiig  f)ie  dignity  of  his  Romans,  has  disen- 
combered  them  of  the  formal  scholastio  drapeiy 
which  seems  to  be  their  qficial  garb,  and  has 
stamped  their  features  with  the  general  attributes 
of  human  nature,  without  efibdng  the  impress 
which  distinguished  "  the  men  of  iron,"  fi*om  the 
nations  who  "  stood  still  before  them." 

The  first  act  concludes  with  the  parting  of  Caius 
andFulvius  in  wrath  and  suspicion — Cornelia  hav- 
ing  accused  the  latter  of  an  attempt  to  seduce  her 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Sdpio,  and  of  concealing  the 
most  atrocious  designs  under  the  mask  of  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

■ 

Of  liberty 
What  speak'st  thou,  and  to  whom  1    Thou  host 

no  shame — 
No  virtue — and  thy  boast  is,  to  be  free  1 
Oh  I  seal  for  liberty  1  eternal  mad^ 
Assumed  by  every  crime  1 

In  the  second  act,  the  death  of  Emilianus  is 
announced  to  Opimius  the  consul,  in  the  presence 
of  Oraochus,  and  the  intelligence  is  accompanied 
by  a  rumour  of  his  having  perished  by  aasassina- 
tion.  The  mysterious  expressions  of  Fulvius,  and 
the  accusation  of  Cornelia^  immediately  recur  to 
the  mind  of  Caius.  The  following  scene,  in  which 
his  vehement  emotion,  and  high  sense  of  honour, 
are  well  contrasted  with  the  cold-blooded  sophistiy 
of  Fulvius,  is  powerfully  wrought  up. 

Caiui,  Back  on  my  thoughts  the  words  o£»Ful- 
viusrush, 
like  darts  oi  fir&    All  hell  is  in  my  heart ! 

(Ffdmua  aUen,) 
Thou  comest  in  time.     Speak,  thou  perfidious 

friend! 
Sdpio  lies  murdered  on  his  bed  of  deaiii ! — 
Who  slew  him  1 

FuL  Ask'st  tiiou  met 

Oaiw,  Thee  I  thee,  who  late 
Didst  in  sudi  words  discourse  of  him  as  now 
Assure  me  tiiou  'rt  his  murderer.    Traitor,  speak ! 

Fvl.  If  thus  his  fate  doth  weigh  upon  thy  heart. 
Thou  art  no  longer  Qracchus,  or  thou  ravest ! 
More  grateful  praise  and  wanner  thanks  might 

well 
Reward  the  generous  courage  which  hath  freed 
Home  from  a  tyrant,  Qracchus  from  a  foe. 

Ccuut,  Then  he  was  slain  by  theel 

FuL  Ungrateful  friend ! 
Why  dost  thou  tempt  me  1    Danger  menaces 


Thy  honour.    Freedom's  wavering  light  is  dim  ; 

Rome  wears  the  fetters  of  a  guilty  senate ; 

One  Scipio  drove  thy  brother  to  a  death 

Of  in&my,  another  seeks  thy  fell ; 

And  when  one  noble,  one  determined  stroke 

To  thee  and  thine  assures  the  victoiy,  wreaks 

The  people's  vengeance,  gives  thee  life  and  fiuna 

And  pacifies  thy  brother^s  angry  shade, 

Is  it  a  cause  for  wailing  1    Am  I  call'd 

For  this  a  murderer  t    Go  ! — ^I  say  once  more. 

Thou  art  no  longer  Qracchus,  or  thou  ravest ! 

Oaiua.  I  know  thee  now,  barbarian  1   Would'st 
thou  serve 
My  cause  with  crimes  1 

FuL  And  those  of  that  proud  man 
Whom  I  have  slain,  and  thou  dost  moum,  are  thtp 
Tobefoigotteni    Hath  oblivion  then 
Shrouded  the  stem  destroyer^s  ruthless  work. 
The  fiunine  of  Numantia  f    Such  a  deed 
As  on  our  name  the  world's  deep  curses  drew  ! 
Or  the  four  hundred  Lusian  youths  betray'd, 
And  with  their  bleedings  mutilated  limbs 
Back  to  their  parents  sent  \    Is  this  forgot  T 
Qo,  ask  of  Carthage  t — ^bid  her  wasted  shores 
Of  him,  this  reveller  in  blood,  recount 
The  terrible  achievements !    At  the  cries. 
The  groans,  th*  unutterable  pangs  of  those. 
The  more  than   hundred   thousand   wretches, 

doom'd 
(Of  every  age  and  sex)  to  fire,  and  sword. 
And  fetters,  I  could  marvel  that  the  earth 
In  horror  doth  not  open  I    They  were  foes. 
They  were  baibarians,  but  unarm'd,  subdued. 
Weeping,  Imploring  mercy  t    And  the  law 
Of  Roman  virtue  is,  to  spare  the  weak. 
To  tame  the  lofty !    But  in  other  lands. 
Why  should  I  seek  for  records  of  his  crimes. 
If  here  the  sufibring  people  ask  in  vain 
A  little  earth  to  lay  their  bones  in  peace  t 
If  the  decree  which  yielded  to  their  claims 
So  brief  a  heritage,  and  the  which  to  seal 
Thy  brother's  blood  was  shed — ^if  this  remain 
Still  fhiitless,  still  delusive,  who  was  he     [dared 
That  mock'd  its  power  t— Who  to  all  Rome  de- 
Thy  brother's  death' was  just,  was  needful  f — Who 
But  Scipio  1   And  remember  thou  the  words 
Which  burst  in  thunder  frt)m  thy  lips  e'en  then. 
Heard  by  the  people  !    Caius,  in  my  heart 
They  have  been  deeply  treasured.    He  must  die, 
(Thus  did'stthou  speak)  this  tyrant!  Wehayeneed 
That  he  should  perish  1    I  have  done  the  deed ; 
And  call'st  thou  me  his  murderer  1    If  the  blow 
Was  guilt,  then  thou  art  guilty.    Fkt>m  thy  lips 
The  sentence  came — ^the  crime  is  thine  alone. 
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I,  thy  devoted  friend,  did  but  obey 
Thy  mandate. 

Caiut.  Thou  my  friend  I    I  am  not  one 
To  call  a  villain  friend.    Let  thanden>  franght 
With  £Kte  and  death,  awake  to  scatter  those 
Who,  bringing  liberty  through  paths  of  blood, 
Bring  chains  I — degrading  Freedom's  lofty  self 
Below  e'en  Slavery's  level  1    Say  thoa  not^ 
Wretch !  that  the  sentence  and  the  guilt  were 

mine ! 
I  wish'd  him  slain  ! — ^"tis  so — ^bnt  by  the  axe 
Of  high  and  public  justice — that  whose  stroke 
On  thy  vile  head  will  fiilL    Thou  hast  disgraced 
Unutterably  my  name :  I  bid  thee  tremble  I 

FuL  Caius,  let  insult  cease,  I  counsel  thee : 
Let  insult  cease  I    Be  the  deed  just  or  guilty, 
Ei^joy  its  fruits  in  silence.    Force  me  not 
To  utter  more. 

CaUu,  And  what  hast  thou  to  say  1 

FuL  That  which  I  now  suppress. 

CaUts.  How !  are  there  yet. 
Perchance,  more  crimes  to  be  reveal'd  ? 

FuL  I  know  not. 

C<tiui.  Thou  knoVst  noti — Horror  chiljs  my 
curdling  veins ; 
I  dare  not  ask  thee  further. 

Fvl  Thou  dost  welL 

Caiui,  What  saidst  thout 

FuL  Nothing. 

Caiui.  On  my  heart  the  words 
Press  heavily.    Oh  1  what  a  fearful  light 
Bursts  o*er  my  soul ! — Hast  thou  accomplices? 

FuL  Insensate  t  ask  me  not. 
.  Caiui.  1  must  be  told. 

FuL  Away ! — thou  wilt  repent. 

Caiui.  No  more  of  this,  for  I  vnU  know. 

FuL  Thouwiltl 
Ask  then  thy  sister. 

Oaiut  {alone,)  Ask  my  sister !    What ! 
Is  she  a  murderess!    Hath  my  sister  shiin 
Her  lordl    Oh  1  crime  of  darkest  dye  t    Oh  I  name 
Till  now  unstain'd,  name  of  the  Qracchi,  thus 
Consign'd  to  infamy ! — ^to  in&my  1 
The  veiy  hair  doth  rise  upon  my  head, 
Thrill'd  by  the  thought  I    Where  shall  I  find  a 

place 
To  hide  my  shame,  to  lave  the  branded  stains 
From  this  dishonoured  brow)    What  should  Idol 
There  is  a  voice  whose  deep  tremendous  tones 
Murmur  within  my  heart,  and  sternly  ay, 
"Away  I — and  pause  not — slay  thy  guilty  sister  1" 
Voice  of  lost  honour,  of  a  noble  line 
Disgraced,  I  will  obey  thee  ! — ^terribly 
Thou  call'st  for  blood,  and  thou  shalt  be  ^>peased. 


PATRIOTIC  EFFUSIONS  OP  THE  ITALIAN 

POETS. 

Whoxvib  has  attentively  studied  the  woxks  of 
the  Italian  poets,  frx>m  the  days  of  Dante  and 
Petearch  to  those  of  Foecolo  and  Pindemonte, 
must  have  been  struck  with  those  allusions  to  the 
gloiy  and  the  fiiU,  the  renown  and  the  degrada- 
tion, of  Italy,  which  give  a  melancholy  interest  to 
their  pages.  Amidst  all  the  vidasitudes  of  that 
devoted  country,  the  warning  voice  of  her  bards  has 
still  been  heard  to  prophesy  the  impending  storm, 
and  to  call  up  such  deep  and  spiritetiiTing  recol- 
lections frt)m  the  glorious  past^  as  have  resounded 
through  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  loudest 
tumults  of  those  discords  which  have  made  her — 

**  Long,  long,  a  bloodj  itega 
For  pettj  kingiingi  tamo. 
Their  miteraUe  gasw 
Of  pun  J  mr  to  wage.** 

There  is  something  veiy  affecting  in  these  vain, 
though  exalted  aspirations  after  that  independence 
which  the  Italians^  as  a  nation,  seem  destined 
never  to  regain.  The  strains  in  which  their  high- 
toned  feelings  on  this  subject  are  recorded,  pro- 
duce on  our  minds  the  same  effect  with  the  song 
of  the  imprisoned  bird,  whose  melody  is  fraught, 
in  our  imagination,  with  recollections  of  thegreen 
woodland,  the  fr«e  air,  and  unbounded  sky.  We 
soon  grow  weary  of  the  perpetual  vioUu  and 
xephyn,  whose  cloying  sweetness  pervades  the 
sonnets  and  cansoni  of  the  minor  Italian  poets, 
till  we  are  ready  to  "die  in  aromatic  pain ;"  nor 
is  our  interest  much  more  excited  even  by  the 
everlasting  laurel  which  inspires  the  enamoured 
Petraroh  with  so  ingenious  a  variety  of  coneetti, 
as  might  reasonably  cause  it  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  beautiful  Launi»  or  the  emblematic  tree,  are 
the  real  object  of  the  bard's  affection ;  but  the 
moment  a  patriotic  chord  is  struck,  our  feelings 
are  awakened,  and  we  find  it  easy  to  sympathise 
with  the  emotions  of  a  modem  Roman,  sur- 
rounded by  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol ;  a  Venetian 
when  contemplating  the  proud  trophies  won  by 
his  anceeton  at  Bymntium;  or  a  Florentine 
amongst  the  tombe  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce. '  It  is  not^  perhaps,  now 
the  time  to  plead,  with  any  eHEoct,  the  cause  of 
Italy;  yet  cannot  we  oonflider  that  nation  as 
altogether  degraded,  whose  literature,  frt)m  the 
dawn  of  its  mi^estic  immortality,  has  been  con- 
secrated to  the  nurture  of  every  generous  prin- 
ciple and  ennobling  recollection;  and  whoee 
"choice  and  master  spirits,**  under  the  most 
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ad  Terse  ciroomstances,  have  kept  alive  a  flame, 
which  may  well  be  conaidered  as  imperiahable, 
Binoe  the  "ten  thousand  tyrants "  of  the  land 
have  failed  to  quench  its  brightness.  We  present 
our  readers  with  a  few  of  the  minor  effUsions^  in 
which  the  indignant  though  unavailing  regrets  of 
those  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Alfi^,  are 
"slaves,  yet  still  indignant  slaves,"^  have  been 
feelingly  portrayed. 

The  first  of  these  productions  must,  in  the 
original,  be  fiuniliar  to  every  reader  who  has  any 
acquaintance  with  Italian  literature. 


VINCENZO  DA  FILICAJA. 

When  from  the  mountain's  brow  the  gathering 
shades 

Of  twilight  fiill,  on  one  deep  thought  I  dwell : 
Day  beams  o'er  other  lands,  if  here  she  fiides, 

Kor  bids  the  universe  at  once  fiirewelL 
But  thou,  I  cry,  my  country  I  what  a  night 

Spreads  o'er  thy  glories  one  dark  sweeping  pall ! 
Thy  thousand  triumphs,  won  by  valour^s  might 

And  wisdom's  voice — ^what  now  remains  of  all  1 
And  see'st  thou  not  th'  ascending  flame  of  war 
Burst  through  thy  darkness,  reddening  from  afar? 

^Is  not  thy  misery's  evidence  complete  1 
But  if  endurance  can  thy  flill  delay. 
Still,  still  endure,  devoted  one  1  and  say. 

If  it  be  victory  thus  but  to  retard  defeat 


CARLO  MARLA  MAGQL 

I  CRT  aloud,  and  ye  shall  hear  my  call, 
Amo,  Seeaino,  Tiber,  Adrian  deep,  [sleep 

And  blue  Tyrrhene !  Let  him  first  roused  from 

Startle  the  next  1  one  peril  broods  o'er  alL 

It  nought  avails  that  Italy  should  plead, 
ForgettiDg  valour,  sinking  in  despair. 
At  strangers'  feet  1 — our  land  is  all  too  fiiir ; 

Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  can  check  ambition's  speed. 

In  vain  her  fiided  cheek,  her  humbled  eye. 

For  pardon  sue ;  'tis  not  her  agony, 
Her  death  alone  may  now  appease  her  foes. 

Be  theirs  to  suffer  who  to  combat  shun  1 

But  oh,  weak  pride  I  thus  feeble  and  undone^ 
Nor  to  wage  battle  nor  endure  repose  I 

^  *'  Sdiiari  tlam,  ma  vehiavi  ognor  fremaotL^^ALrTBRi. 


ALESSANDRO  MARCHETTI. 

Italia  !  oh,  no  more  Italia  now ! 

Scarce  of  her  form  a  vestige  dost  thou  wi 
She  was  a  queen  with  glory  mantled — ^thou, 

A  slave,  degraded,  and  oompell'd  to  bear,  [can 

Chains  gird  thy  hands  and  feet;  deep  douds  of 
Darken  thy  brow,  once  radiant  as  thy  skies ; 

And  shadows,  bom  of  terror  and  despair — 
Shadows  of  death  have  dimm'd  thy  glorious  eycss. 
Italia  I  oh,  Italia  now  no  more  I 

For  thee  my  tears  of  shame  and  anguish  flow ; 
And  the  glad  strains  my  lyre  was  wont  to  pour 

Are  changed  to  dirge-notes:  but  my  deepest  woe 
Is,  that  base  herds  of  thine  own  sons  the  wfaUe 
Behold  thy  miseries  with  insulting  smUe. 


ALESSANDRO  PEOOLOTTL 

She  that  cast  down  the  empires  of  the  world. 

And,  in  her  proud  triumphal  course  throuc^ 
Rome, 
Dragged  them,  fix>m  freedom  and  dominion  huil'd. 

Bound  by  the  hair,  pale,  humbled,  and  o'eroooic : 
I  see  her  now,  dismantled  of  her  state. 

Spoiled  of  her  sceptre,  crouching  to  the  ground 
Beneath  a  hostile  car— and  lo !  the  wei^^t 

Of  fetters,  her  imperial  neck  around  ! 
Oh  I  that  a  stranger^s  envious  hands  had  wrought 

This  desolation !  for  I  then  would  say, 
"  Vengeance,  Italia  t" — in  the  burning  thought 

Losing  my  grief:  but  'tis  th*  ignoble  sway 
Of  vice  hath  bow'd  thee !    Discord,  slothful  case, 
Tkein  is  that  victor  car ;  thy  tyrant  lords  are  these. 


FRANCESCO  MARIA  DE  CONTL 

THE  SHORE  OF  AFRICA. 

PiLQitiK  !  whose  steps  those  desert  sands  explore. 

Where  verdure  never  spreads  its  bright  array ; 
Know,  't^^  on  this  inhospitable  shore 

From  Pompe/s  heart  the  life-blood  ebb'd  away. 

Twas  here  betra/d  he  fell,  neglected  lay; 
Nor  found  his  relics  a  sepulchral  stone, 

Whose  life,  so  long  a  bright  triumphal  day. 
O'er  Tiber^s  wave  supreme  in  glory  shone  ! 
Thou,  stranger  1  if  frombarbarousdimes  thy  birth, 
Look  round  exultingly,  and  bless  the  earth 

Where  Rome^  with  him,  sawpowerandvirtoedic : 
But  if  'tis  Roman  blood  that  fills  thy  veins. 
Then,  son  of  heroes  1  think  upon  thy  chains* 

And  bathe  with  tears  the  grave  of  liberty. 


JEU-ITESPBIT  ON  THE  WORD    "BARB." 
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JEU-D' ESPRIT  ON  THE  WORD  "BARR" 

[**  It  ma  eithir  during  the  preMnt  or  a  ftiture  rUt  to  the 
Bam*  friends,!  that  the  Jeu-^etprit  wu  produced  whkh  Mn 
lleaums  used  to  caU  ber  '  dieet  of  fotveriss '  on  the  use  of  (be 
word  Barb.  A  gentleman  bad  requested  ber  to  furnish  bbn 
with  some  autboritieB  from  the  old  English  writers,  pioTing 
thai  this  tenn  was  in  use  as  applied  to  asteed.  She  Tcry 
shortlj  supplied  him  with  the  following  fanttations,  which 
were  written  down  alznoet  imprompta :  the  mjstiflcation  suc- 
ceeded perfectly,  and  was  not  diiooTered  until  some  time  after- 
wards.'*—lfcmo<r,  p.  43.] 

The  warrior  doim*d  his  well-worn  garb. 

And  proudly  wayed  his  creet^ 
He  mounted  on  his  jet-black  harh, 

And  put  his  lanoe  in  rest      Pebot'b  Bdiquet. 

Eftaoons  the  wight,  withouten  more  delay, 
Spun^d  his  brown  barb,  and  rode  fuU  swiftly  on 
his  way.  Spzkssr. 

Hark  !  was  it  not  the  trumpet's  voice  I  heard? 

The  soul  of  battle  is  awake  within  me  t 

The  fate  of  ages  and  of  empires  hangs 

On  this  dread  hour.    Why  am  I  not  in  arms  1 

Bring  my  good  lance,  caparison  my  steed  t 

Base,  idle  grooms  I  are  ye  in  league  against  me  1 

Haste  with  my  ba^b,  or,  by  the  holy  saints, 

Ye  shall  not  live  to  saddle  him  to-morrow  I 

Massikoeb. 

No  sooner  had  the  pearl-shedding  fingers  of  the 
young  Aurora  tremulously  unlocked  the  oriental 
portals  of  the  golden  horizon,  than  the  graceful 
flower  of  chivalry  and  the  bright  cynosure  of 
ladies'  eyes — ^he  of  the  doKzling  breasl^late  and 
swanlike  plume — sprang  impatiently  fix>m  the 
couch  of  slumber,  and  eagerly  mounted  the  noble 
barb  presented  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Aspror 
montania.  Sib  Philip  Sidhbt*s  Aroaduu 

See*Bt  thou  yon  chief  whose  presence  seems  to  rule 
The  storm  of  battle  1    Lo  !  where'er  he  mores 
Death  follows.    Carnage  sits  upon  his  crest — 
IVte  on  his  sword  ib  throned — and  his  white  barb, 
As  a  proud  courser  of  Apollo's  chariot^ 
Seems  breathing  fir&  Pottbb's  .fitAylua. 

Oh  !  bonnie  look'd  my  ain  true  knight, 

His  barb  so  proudly  reining ; 
I  watch'd  him  till  my  tearfu'  sight 

Grew  amaist  dim  wi'  straining. 

Border  MtMCreUy. 


^  The  fiunOy  of  the  late  Ilenty  Park,  Esq.,  Wavertree 
Lodge,  near  LiverpooL 


Why,  he  can  heel  the  lavolt,  and  wind  a  fiery 
barb,  as  well  as  any  gallant  in  Christendom.  He's 
the  very  pink  and  mirror  of  aocompUshment 

Shaksfeare. 

fUr  star  of  beauty's  heaven  !  to  call  thee  mine, 
AU  other  joys  I  joyously  would  yield ; 

My  knightly  orest^  my  bounding  barb  resign, 
Forthepoor  shepherd's  crook  and  daisied  field; 

For  courts  or  camps  no  wish  my  soul  would  prove, 

So  thou  wouldst  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love  ! 

Eabl  of  Subrbt's  Poena, 

For  thy  dear  love  my  weary  soul  hath  grown 
Heedless  of  youthful  qports :  I  seek  no  more 

Or  joyous  dance,  or  music's  thrilling  tone, 
Or  joys  that  once  could  charm  in  minstrel  lore. 

Or  knightly  tUt  where  steel-clad  champions  meet, 

Bome  on  impetuous  baKrb$  to  bleed  at  beauty's  feet 

Sbakspbabb's  SonnelM. 

As  a  warrior  dad 
In  sable  arms,  like  chaos  dull  and  sad. 

But  mounted  on  a  barb  as  white 

As  the  fresh  new-bom  light, — 

So  the  black  night  too  soon 
Came  riding  on  the  bright  and  silver  moon. 

Whose  radiant  heavenly  ark 
Made  all  the  douds,  beyond  her  influence,  seem 

E'en  more  than  doubly  dark. 
Mourning,  all  widow'd  of  her  glorious  beam. 

Cowley. 


THE  FEVER  DREAM. 

[Amongst  the  yvrj  few  specimens  that  have  been  presenred 
of  Mrs  Hanans*s  UTelier  eCRisions,  wbldi  she  nerer  wrote 
with  anj  other  view  than  the  momentary  amusement  of  her 
own  iimnedlete  circle,  is  a  letter  addressed  about  this  time  to 
ber  sister  who  was  then  travelling  in  Italy.  The  following 
extracts  from  this  ikmiliar  epistle  may  senre  to  show  her 
Csdlity  in  a  style  of  composition  which  she  latterly  entirely 
discontinued.  The  first  part  aUndes  to  a  strange  fsnqr  pro- 
duced hj  an  attadK  of  foTer,  the  description  of  which  had 
given  rise  to  many  pleasantries— being  an  imaginaiy  voyage 
to  Chinap  performed  in  a  cocoa-nut  shell  with  that  eminent 
old  English  worthy,  John  Evelyn.] 

Apbopos  of  your  illness,  pray  give,  if  you  please. 
Some  account  of  the  converse youheld  on  highseas 
With  Evelyn,  the  excellent  author  of  "S^lva," 
A  work  that  is  veiy  much  prised  at  BronwylfiL 
I  think  that  old  Neptune  was  visited  ne'er 
In  so  well-rigged  a  ship,  by  so  well-matched  a  pair. 
There  could  not  have  fiUlen,  dear H.,  toyour  lot  any 
Companion  more  pleasant,  since  you're  fond  of 

botany, 
An4  his  horticultural  talents  are  known, 
Just  as  well  as  Canova's  for  fashioning  stoao. 
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Of  the  vessel  you  eail'd  in,  I  just  will  remark 
Tliat  I  ne*er  heard  before  of  so  curious  a  bark. 
Of  gondola,  coracle,  pirogue,  canoe, 
I  hare  read  very  often,  as  doubtless  have  you ; 
Of  the  Aigo  conveying  that  hero  young  Jason ; 
Of  the  ship  mooi'd  by  Tngan  in  Kemi's  deep  basin; 
Of  thegalley  (in  Plutarch  you'll  find  tbedescription) 
Which  bore  along  Cydnus  the  royal  Egyptian ; 
Of  that  wonderftil  frigate  (see  "Curee  of  Kehama*^ 
Which  "wafted  fair  Kailyal  to  regions  of  Brama» 
And  the  venturous  barks  of  Columbus  and  Gama. 
But  Columbus  and  Qama  to  you  must  resign  a 
Full  half  of  their  fame,  since  your  voyage  to  China, 
(Tm  astomsh'd  no  shocking  disaster  befel,) 
In  that  swifteailing  first-rate — a  ooooft-nut  shell ! 

Ihope,  my  dear  H.,  that  you  touch'd  atLooChoo, 
That  abode  of  a  people  so  gentle  and  true. 
Who  with  arms  and  with  money  have  nothing  to  do. 
How  calm  must  their  lives  bel  so  freefrom  all  fears 
Of  running  in  debt,  or  of  running  on  spears  I 
Oh  dear !  what  an  Eden ! — a  land  without  money  1 
It  excels  e*en  the  region  of  milk  and  of  honey. 
Or  the  vale  of  Cashmere,  as  described  in  a  book 
Full  of  musk,  gems,  and  roses,  and  call'd  "  Lalla 
Bookh." 

But,  of  all  the  exjoyments  you  have,  none  would 
e'er  be 
More  valued  by  me  than  a  chat  with  Acerbi, 
Of  whose  travels — related  in  elegant  phrases — 
I  have  seen  many  eztrads,  and  heard  many  praises. 
And  have  copied  (you  know  I  let  nothing  escape) 
His  striking  account  of  the  frozen  North  Cape. 
I  think  'twas  in  his  works  I  read  long  ago 
(I've  not  the  best  memory  for  dates,  as  you  know,) 
Of  a  warehouse,  where  sugar  and  treacle  were  stored, 
Which  took  fire  (I  suppose  being  made  but  of  board) 
In  the  icy  domiuns  of  some  rough  northern  hero. 
Where  the  cold  was  some  fifty  degrees  below  zero. 
Then  from  every  burnt  cask  as  the  treacle  ran  out, 
And  in  streams,  just  like  lava,  meander'd  about, 
Tou  may  £Emcy  the  curious  effect  of  the  weather. 
The  fit)st,  and  the  fire,  and  the  treacle  together. 
When  mjfirtt  for  a  moment  had  harden'd  my  hut, 
My  iecond  burst  out,  and  all  melted  as  fast ; 
To  win  their  sweet  prize  long  the  rivals  fought  on, 
But  I  quite  foiget  which  of  the  eLements  won. 

But  a  truce  with  all  joking — ^I  hope  youll  excuse 
me, 
Sincelknow  youstilllove  to  instruct  andamuseme, 
For  hastily  putting  a  few  questions  down, 
To  which  answers  from  youall  mywishes  will  crown; 


For  you  know  I'm  so  fond  of  the  land  of  Corixuie 
That  my  thoughts  are  still  dwelling  its  precmcti 

within, 
And  I  read  all  that  authors,  or  gravely  or  vdttOy; 
Or  wisely  or  foolishly,  write  about  Italy ;      [tour. 
From  your  shipmate  John  Evelyn's  amtwiT^  old 
To  Forsyth's  one  volume,  and  Eustace's /(Mh% 
In  spite  of  Lord  Byron,  or  Hobhouse,  who  glances 
At  the  claamcal  Eustace,  and  says  he  romances. 
— ^Pray  describe  me  from  Venice,  (don't  think  it 

a  bore,) 
The  literal  state  of  the  fiuned  Bucentaur, 
And  whether  the  horsea,  that  once  were  the  son'a^ 
Are  of  bright  yellow  brass,  or  of  dark  dingy  bronze  ; 
For  some  traveUers  say  one  thing,  and  soiae  say 

another,  [pother. 

And  I  can't  find  out  which,  they  all  make  such  a 
Oh  1  another  thing,  too,  which  Fd  nearly  forgot. 
Are  the  songs  of  the  gondoliers  pleasing  or  not  1 
These  are  matters  of  moment^  youll  surely  allow. 
For  Yenice  must  interest  all — even  now. 

These  points  beiog  settled,  I  ask  for  no  more 
hence,  [Florence. 

But  should  wish  for  a  few  obaerratioiis  from 
Let  me  know  if  the  Palaces  Strozzi  and  Pttti 
Are  finiah'd;  if  not  'tis  a  shame  for  the  city 
To  let  one  for  ages — ^was  e'er  such  a  thing  f — 
Its  entablature  want^  and  the  other  its  wing. 
Say,  too,  if  the  Dove  (should  you  be  there  at  Easter, 
And  watch  her  swift  flight>  when  the  priests  hare 

released  her) 
Is  a  turtle,  or  ring-dove,  or  but  a  woodr'pig&oD, 
Which  makes  people  gtdb  in  the  name  of  Religion  1 
Pray  tell  if  the  forqsts  of  filmed  Vallombroaa 
Are  cut  down  or  not ;  for  this,  too,  is  a  Cbm 
About  which  Fm  anxious— as  also  to  know 
If  the  Pandects,  so  fiunous  long  ages  ago. 
Came  back  (above  all,  don't  foiget  this  to  mention) 
To  that  manuscript  library  called  the  LanrentiaD. 

^oe  I  wrote  the  above,  I  by  chance  have 
found  out,  [doubt ; 

That  the  horses  are  bright  yellow  brass  beyond 
So  111  ask  you  but  this,  the  same  subject  parsain^ 
Do  you  think  they  are  truly  Lysippus's  doing! 
— ^When  to  Naples  you  get,  let  me  know,if  you  will. 
If  the  Acqua  Toffima's  in  fia«hion  there  still; 
For,  not  to  fiitigue  you  with  needless  vetboflsty, 
'Tis  a  point  upon  which  I  feel  much  curiosity. 
I  should  like  to  have  also,  and  not  written  shabbOy, 
Tour  opinion  about  the  Piteina  mirabUe; 
And  whether  the  tomb,  which  is  near  Sannaaros, 
Is  decided  by  you  to  be  really  Maro'a 
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A  PRIZE  FOEli. 


fin  ISM,  the  RoyBl  Sodflty  of  Ltteratm*  adTertiwd  tbair  Intention  of  awarding  »  priMfor  the  best  poem  on  "  Dartmoor;  ** 
And,  as  might  hava  been  expected,  manj  oompeCiton  entered  the  Add.    In  the  following  Jnne,  the  pafan  waa  awarded  to  Mn 
Uemana  Ibr  the  comporition  wliicfa  foOowa. 
She  thnswrttee  to  the  frlenda  iriw  had  been  the  flnl  to  oonvej  to  her  the  ploaifng  inteOigenoe  of  her  noceM: — 
**  What  with  rarpriWi  bustle,  and  pleasure,  I  am  raallj  almost  bewildered.    I  wiih  jou  had  but  seen  the  diildren,  wrbtn  the 

ptise  was  announced  to  them  jesterdaj. The  Bishop's  Idnd  communication  put  os  in  poswarinii  of  the 

gntuyfaig  intdligence  a  daj  sooner  than  we  should  otherwise  have  known  it,  as  I  did  not  receive  the  Beeretaiy'k  letter  till  this 
minrning.  Beiidea  the  oflBdal  annooncemcot  of  the  prise,  his  despatch  also  oontafaied  a  prirate  letter,  with  which,  although  it 
is  one  of  critldsm,  I  feel  greatly  pleased,  as  it  shows  an  intereit  in  mj  Uteraiy  snoosm,  which,  from  so  distingnlibed  a  writer 
as  Mr  Groly,  (of  coarse  jroo  have  read  his  poem  of  Parir,)  cannot  but  be  higlily  gratifying."] 

"  Com*,  bright  Improvement  I  on  the  car  of  Tfane, 
And  rule  the  tgaekmB  wotid  from  dime  to  dime. 


Thj  handmaid.  Art,  shall  eveiy  wild  explore, 
TVaoe  every  wave,  and  cuKore  every  diors.** 

"  Bfay  ne'er 
That  true  neoesilon  fsO  of  English  hearts, 
That  can  perodve,  not  leis  than  heretofore 
Our  ancestors  did  fedingty  perodve, 
.    '  .  ,       .       .  theeharm 

Of  pious  ssntiment,  diffhsed  a&r, 
And  human  diarity,  and  social  love.** 


Campbslu 
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AxiDn  iho  peopled  and  the  regal  lale^ 
Whoae  ralea,  rqoicxzig  in  their  beauty,  smile ; 
Whoee  tHam,  fearless  of  the  spoiler,  tower. 
And  send  on  every  breeze  a  voice  of  power; 
Hath  Desolation  reai'd  herself  a  throne. 
And  mai^'d  a  pathless  region  for  her  own  t 
Yes  1  though  thy  turf  no  stain  of  carnage  wore 
When  bled  the  noble  hearts  of  many  a  shore ; 
Though  not  a  hostile  step  thy  heath-floweis  bent 
When  empires  tottei'd,  and  the  earth  was  rent ; 
Yet  lone^  as  if  some  trampler  of  mankind 
Had  still'd  life's  busy  murmnxB  on  the  wind, 
And,  flush'd  with  power  in  daring  pride's  eoLoees, 
Stamp'd  on  thy  soil  the  curse  of  barrenness ; 
For  thee  in  vain  descend  the  dews  of  heaven. 
In  vain  the  sunbeam  and  the  shower  are  given. 
Wild  Dartmoor  1  thou  that^  midst  thy  mountains 

rude, 
Hast  robed  thyself  with  hanghty  solitude, 
As  a  dark  doud  on  summer's  dear  blue  sky, 
A  mourner,  drded  with  festivity  I 
For  all  beyond  is  life ! — the  rolling  sea, 
The  rush,  the  swell,  whoee  echoes  reach  not  thee. 
Yet  who  shall  find  a  scene  so  wild  and  baro 
But  man  has  left  his  lingering  '.races  there  1 
E'en  on  mysterious  Afnc's  boundlees  plains. 
Where  noon  with  attributes  of  midnight  reigns, 

1  "In  some  parts  of  Dartmoor,  the  surflu»  is  thid4y  strewed 
with  stones,  which  in  many  hutancee  appear  to  have  been 
collected  taito  pOes,  on  the  tops  oi  prtmiinent  hiDochs,  as  if 
In  imitation  of  the  natural  Tors.     The  Stone-barrows  of 


In  gloom  and  silence  fearfully  profound. 
As  of  a  world  unwaked  to  soul  or  sound. 
Though  the  sad  wanderer  of  the  burning  sono 
Fedflt,  BB  amidst  infinity,  alone. 
And  naught  of  life  be  near,  his  camel's  tread 
Is  o'er  the  prostrate  dties  of  the  dead  I 
Some  column,  reai'd  by  long-foigotten  hands. 
Just  lifts  its  head  above  the  billowy  sands — 
Some  mouldering  shrine  still  consecrates  the  scene. 
And  tells  that  glory's  footstep  there  hath  been. 
There  httth  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  paas'd. 
Not  without  record ;  though  the  desert  blast. 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Time,  hath  swept  away 
The  proud  creations  rear'd  to  brave  decay. 
But  thou,  lone  region  I  whose  unnoticed  name 
Ko  loffcy  deeds  have  mingled  with  their  fame. 
Who  shall  unfold  thine  annals  t — ^who  shall  tell 
If  on  thy  soil  the  sons  of  heroes  fell. 
In  those  fiir  ages  which  have  left  no  trace. 
No  sunbeam,  on  the  pathway  of  their  race  1 
Though,  haply,  in  the  unrecorded  days 
Of  kings  and  chie&who  paas'd  without  their  praise. 
Thou  mightst  have  reared  the  valiant  and  the  free. 
In  history's  page  there  is  no  tale  of  thee. 

Yet  hast  thou  thy  memorials.    On  the  wild. 
Still  rise  the  cairns,  of  yore  all  rudely  piled,' 

Dsrtmoor  resemble  the  e^ms  of  the  Cheviot  and  Onunplan 
hlDs,  and  those  in  Comwan."— fiat  Cookji's  Topognphkal 
Bmrvqf  9f  JkmnuMn, 
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Bat  halloVd  by  that  iustinct  which  reyeres 
Things  fraught  with  charaetezB  of  elder  years. 
And  such  are  these.    Long  centuries  are  flown, 
BoVd  many  a  crest,  and  shattered  many  a  throne. 
Mingling  the  urn,  the  trophy,  and  the  bust,    [dust. 
With  what  they  hide — ^their  shrined  and  treasured 
Men  traverse  Alps  and  oceans,  to  behold 
Earth'sglorious  works  fast  mingling  withher  mould; 
But  still  these  nameless  chronicles  of  death, 
Midst  the  deep  silence  of  the  unpeopled  heath, 
Stand  in  primeval  artlessness,  and  wear 
The  same  sepulchral  mien,  and  almost  share 
Th'  eternity  of  nature,  with  the  fonns      [storms. 
Of  the  crown*d  hills  beyond,  the  dweUings  of  the 

Tet  what  avails  it  if  each  mo6»{px>wn  heap 
Still  on  the  waste  its  lonely  vigils  keep, 
Quaiding  the  dust  which  slumbers  well  beneath 
(Nor  needs  such  care)  from  each  cold  season's 

breath  1 
Where  is  the  voice  to  tell  iktxr  tale  who  rest. 
Thus  rudely  pillowed,  on  the  desert's  breast? 
Doththeswordsleepbemdethem?  Haththerebeen 
A  sound  of  battle  midst  the  silent  scene 
Where  now  the  flocks  reposel — did  the  scythed  car 
Here  reap  its  harvest  in  the  ranks  of  war  1 
And  rise  these  piles  in  memoiy  of  the  slain. 
And  the  red  oombat  of  the  mountain-plain  ? 

It  may  be  thus : — ^the  vestiges  of  strife. 
Around  yet  lingering,  mark  the  steps  of  life. 
And  the  rude  arrow's  barb  remains  to  tell  ^ 
How  by  its  stroke,  perchance,  the  mighty  fell 
To  be  foigotten.    Vain  the  warrior's  pride. 
The  chieftain's  power — ^they  had  no  bard,  and  died.' 
But  other  scenes,  from  their  untroubled  sphere. 
The  eternal  stars  of  night  have  witness'd  here. 
There  stands  an  altar  of  unsculptured  stone,' 
Far  on  the  moor,  a  thing  of  ages  gone, 
Propp'd  on  its  granite  pillars,  whence  the  rains 
And  pure  bright  dews  have  laved  the  crimson 

stains 
Left  by  dark  rites  of  blood :  for  here,  of  yore. 
When  the  bleak  waste  a  robe  of  forest  wore. 
And  many  a  crested  oak,  which  now  lies  low. 
Waved  its  wild  wreath  of  sacred  mistletoe — 

1  FUnt  axTow-hMdi  have  occadonalty  b««a  found  npon 
I>tftmoor. 

s  **  Tix«re  fortes  ante  Agamtmnona 
Multi;  sed  omnai  inachfTnubOai 
Ui^geniur,  ignoilqoe  la(ng4 
Nocte,  earent  qoia  vate  aacfa"— Horacx. 

*'  They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died."— Popb'b  lYviMibitfon. 

s  On  the  east  of  Dartmoor  an  lome  Druldical  remains,  one 


Here,  at  dim  midnight,  through  the    hftiintwf 

shade. 
On  druid-harps  the  quivering  moonbeam  playVl* 
And  spells  were  breathed,  that  fill'd  tlie  deepezung 

gloom 
With  the  pale,  shadowy  people  of  the  toznbu 
Or,  haply,  torches  waving  through  the  ni^t 
Bade  Ihe  red  cairn-fires  bUse  from  eveiy  hei^t^^ 
Like  battle-signals,  whose  unearthly  gleams 
Threw  o'er  the  desert's  himdred  hills  and  etiQazns, 
A  savage  grandeur ;  while  the  starry  skies 
Rang  with  the  peal  of  mystic  harmonies, 
As  the  loud  harp  its  deep-toned  hymns  sent  forth 
To  the  stonn-ruling  powers.,  the  war-gods  of  the 

North. 

But  wilder  sounds  were  there:  th' imploring  czy 
That  woke  the  forest's  echo  in  reply. 
But  not  the  heart's  t    Unmoved  the  wixaid  train 
Stood  round  their  human  victim,  and  in  vain 
His  prayer  for  mercy  rose ;  in  vain  his  glance 
Looked  up,  appealing  to  the  blue  expanse, 
Where  in  their  calm  hnmortal  beauty  shone 
Heaven's  cloudless  orbs.    With  fiunt  and  &inter 

moan. 
Bound  on  the  shrine  of  sacrifice  he  lay. 
Till,  drop  by  drop,  life's  current  ebb'd  away ; 
Till  rock  and  turf  grew  deeply,  darkly  red. 
And  the  pale  moon  gleam'd  paler  on  the  dead. 
Have  such  things  been,  and  here  1 — ^where  stiUnesE 

dwells 
Midst  the  rude  barrows  and  the  moorland  8weIL>, 
Thusundisturb'dl    Oh  I  long  the  gulf  of  time 
Hath  closed  in  darkness  o'er  those  days  of  crime;, 
And  earth  no  vestige  of  their  path  retains^ 
Save  such  as  these,  which  strew  her  lonelieet  plains 
With  records  of  man's  conflicts  and  his  doom, 
His  spirit  and  his  dust — ^the  altar  and  the  tomb. 

But  ages  roll'd  away :  and  England  stood 
With  her  proud  banner  streaming  o'er  the  flood ; 
And  with  a  lofty  calmneRa  in  her  eye. 
And  r^al  in  collected  mnjesty. 
To  breast  the  storm  of  battle.    Eveiy  breeae 
Bore  sounds  of  triumph  o'er  her  own  blue  seas ; 
And  other  lands,  redeem'd  and.  joyous,  drank 
The  life-blood  of  her  heroes,  as  they  sank 

of  which  to  a  Cromledi,  whose  tiow  roni^  |>OIms  of  grsaile 
support  a  ponderous  table-stone,  and  form  a  kind  of  lai;ge 
irregular  tripod. 

*  In  some  of  the  Druid  tetiTab,  flrss  wvrs  I^^itsd  on  aO 
the  cairns  and  eminences  around,  by  priests,  carrylBf  saotd 
torches.  All  the  household  flres  were  prsvionsly  eKtingotohed, 
and  those  friio  were  thought  worthy  of  such  a  prfrSsce,  wnv 
allowed  to  relight  them  with  a  flaming  brand,  Undled  at  the 
consecrated  caim-flre. 
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On  the  red  fields  they  won;  whose  wild  flowers 

wave 
Kow  in  luxuriant  beanty  o*er  their  grava 

'Twas  then  the  captives  of  Britannia's  war^ 
Here  for  their  loyely  sonthem  climes  afSnr 
In  bondage  pined ;  the  spell-deluded  throng 
Dragged  at  ambition's  chariot-wheels  so  long 
To  die — because  a  despot  could  not  clasp 
A  sceptre  fitted  to  his  boundless  grasp  I 

Tes  1  they  whose  march  had  rook'dthe  ancient 

thrones 
And  temples  of  the  world — ^the  deepening  tones 
Of  whose  advancing  trumpet  from  repose 
Had  startled  nations,  wakening  to  their  woes — 
Were  prisoners  here.    And  thOTOweresome  whose 

dreams  [streams, 

Were  of  sweet  homee^  by  chainless  mountain- 
And  of  the  vine-dad  hills,  and  many  a  strain 
And  festal  melody  of  Loire  or  Seine ; 
And  of  those  mothers  who  had  watch'dand  wept. 
When  on  the  field  the  unsheltered  conscript  slept, 
Bathed  with  the  midnight  dews.  And  some  were 

there  - 
Of  sterner  spirits,  harden'd  by  despair ; 
Who,  in  their  dark  imaginings,  again 
Fired  the  rich  palace  and  the  stately  fime, 
Drank  in  their  victim's  shriek,  as  music's  breath. 
And  lived  o'er  scenes,  the  festivals  of  death  I 

And  there  was  mirth,  too  I — strange  and  savage 
mirth. 
More  fearful  fiir  than  all  the  woes  of  earth  1 
The  laughter  of  cold  hearts,  and  soo£b  that  spring 
From  minds  for  which  there  is  no  sacred  thing ; 
And  transient  bursts  of  fierce,  exulting  ^ee^ 
The  lightning's  flash  upon  its  blasted  tree  1 

But  still,  howe'er  the  soul's  disguise  were  worn. 
If  from  wild  revelry,  or  haughty  scorn. 
Or  buoyant  hope,  it  won  an  outward  show. 
Slight  was  the  mask,  and  all  beneath  ii— woe. 

Tet^-  was  this  all  1   Amidst  the  dungeon-gloom, 
The  void,  the  stillness  of  the  captive's  doom. 
Were  there  no  deeper  thoughts  1    And  that  dark 

power 
To  whom  guilt  owes  one  late  but  dreadful  hour. 
The  mighty  debt  through  years  of  crime  dela/d. 
But,  as  the  grave's,  inevitably  paid ; 


^  Tht  French  priNnen,  talwn  in  the  wan  with  Napoleon , 
were  oonflned  in  a  depot  on  Dartmoor. 


Came  he  not  thither,  in  his  burning  force. 
The  lord,  the  tamer  of  dark  souls— Remorse  1 

Tes  I  as  the  night  calls  forth  from  sea  and  sky, 
BVom  breeze  and  wood,  a  solemn  harmony. 
Lost  when  the  swift  triumphant  wheels  of  day 
In  light  and  sound  are  hurrying  on  their  way : 
Thua^  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart, 
The  voice  which  sleeps,  but  never  dies,  might  start, 
Call'd  up  by  solitude,  each  nerve  to  thrill 
With  accents  heard  not,  save  when  all  is  still ! 

The  voice,  inaudible  when  havoc's  strain 
Crush'd  the  red  vintage  of  devoted  Spain ; 
Mute,  when  sierras  to  the  war-whoop  rung. 
And  the  broad  light  of  conflagration  sprung 
From  the  south's  marble  cities;  hush'd  midst  cries 
That  told  the  heavens  of  mortal  agonies ; 
But  gathering  silent  strength,  to  wake  at  last 
In  concentrated  thunders  of  the  past  \ 

And  there,  perchance,  some  long-bewilder'd 
mind, 
Tom  firom  its  lowly  sphere,  its  path  confined 
Of  village  duties^  in  the  Alpine  glen. 
Where  nature  cast  its  lot  midst  peasant  men ; 
Drawn  to  that  vortex,  whose  fierce  ruler  blent 
The  earthquake  power  of  each  wild  element. 
To  lend  the  tide  which  bore  his  throne  on  high 
One  impulse  i^ore  of  desperate  energy ; 
Might — ^when  the  billow  s  awful  rush  was  o'er 
Which  toBs'd  its  wreck  upon  the  storm-beat  shore. 
Won  from  its  wanderings  past,  by  suffering  tried, 
Searoh'd  by  remorse,  by  anguish  purified — 
Have  fix'd,  at  length,  its  troubled  hopes  and  fears 
On  the  &r  world,  seen  brightest  through  our  tears ; 
And,  m.  that  hour  of  triumph  or  despair. 
Whose  secrets  all  must  leam— but  none  declare, 
When,  of  the  things  to  come,  a  deeper  sense 
Fills  the  dim  eye  of  trembling  penitence. 
Have  tum'd  to  Him  whose  bow  is  in  the  doud. 
Around  life's  limits  gathering  as  a  shroud — 
The  fearful  mysteries  of  the  heart  who  knows. 
And,  by  the  tempest,  calls  it  to  repose  1 

Who  visited  that  deathbed  1    Who  can  tell 
Its  brief  sad  tale,  on  which  the  soul  might  dwell, 
And  leam  immortal  lessons  1    Who  beheld 
The  struggling  hope,  by  shame,  by  doubt  repell'd — 
The  agony  of  prayer — the  bursting  tears — 
The  dark  remembrances  of  guilty  years. 
Crowding  upon  the  spirit  in  their  might  1 
Ho,  through  the  storm  who  look'd,  and  there  was 
light  I 
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That  scene  is  dosed  ! — ^that  wild,  tumultuous 
breast, 
With  all  its  pangs  and  passions,  is  at  rest  1 
He,  too,  is  &Uen,  the  master-power  of  strife. 
Who  woke  those  passions  to  delirious  life ; 
And  days,  prepared  a  brighter  course  to  run, 
Unfold  their  buoyant  pinions  to  the  sun  1 

It  is  a  glorious  hour  when  Spring  goes  forth 
O'er  the  bleak  mountains  of  the  shadowy  north, 
And  with  one  radiant  glance,  one  magic  breath. 
Wakes  aU  things  lovely  from  the  sleep  of  death ; 
While  the  glad  voices  of  a  thousand  streams. 
Bursting  their  bondage^  triumph  in  her  beams  1 

But  Peace  hath  nobler  changes  I  O'er  the  mind, 
The  warm  and  living  spirit  of  mankind, 
Her  influence  breathes,  and  bids  the  blighted  heart, 
To  life  and  hope  from  desolation  start  I 
She  with  a  look  diEBolves  the  captive's  chain. 
Peopling  with  beauty  widowed  homes  again ; 
Around  the  mother,  in  her  closing  years. 
Gathering  her  sons  once  more,  and  fi:i>m  the  tears 
Of  the  dim  past  but  winning  purer  light. 
To  make  the  present  more  serenely  bright. 

Nor  rests  that  influence  here.    From  dime  to 

clime. 
In  silence  gliding  with  the  stream  of  time, 
Still  doth  it  spread,  borne  onwards,  as  a  breeze 
With  healing  on  its  wings,  o'er  isles  and  seas. 
And  as  Heaven's  breath  call'd  forth,  with  genial 

power. 
From  the  dry  wand  the  almond's  living  flower, 
So  doth  its  deepfelt  charm  in  secret  move 
The  coldest  heart  to  gentle  deeds  of  love  ; 
While  round  its  pathway  nature  softly  glows, 
And  the  wide  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose. 

Yes  !  let  the  waste  lift  up  the  exulting  voice  I 
Let  the  fiir-echoing  solitude  rejoice  ! 
And  thou,  lone  moor  I  where  no  blithe  reaper's 

song 
E'er  lightly  sped  the  summer  hours  along, 
ffid  thy  wild  rivers,  from  each  mountain-source 
Rushing  in  joy,  make  niusic  on  their  course  ! 
Thou,  whose  sole  records  of  existence  mark 
The  scene  of  barbarous  rites  in  ages  dark. 
And  of  some  namdess  combat ;  hope's  bright  eye 
Beams  o'er  thee  in  the  light  of  prophecy  1 
Tet  shalt  thou  smile,  by  busy  culture  drest. 
And  the  rich  harvest  wave  upon  thy  breast  1 
Tet  shall  thy  cottage  smoke,  at  dewy  mom. 
Rise  in  blue  wreaths  above  the  flowering  thorn, 


And,  midstthyhamlet  shades,  theembosam'd  spire 
Catch  from  deep-kindling  heavens  tbeir  earliest 
fire. 


Thee,  too,  that  hour  shall  bleas,  the  balmy  cl< 
Of  labour's  day,  the  herald  of  repose. 
Which  gathers  hearts  in  peace ;  while  social  mirth 
Backs  in  the  blase  of  each  free  village  hearth  ; 
While  peasant«ongs  are  on  the  joyous  gales. 
And  merry  England's  voice  floats  up  fit>m  all  her 

vales. 
Tet  are  there  sweeter  sounds ;  and  thou  shalt  hear 
Sudi  as  to  Heaven's  immortal  host  are  dear. 
Oh  1  if  there  still  be  mdody  on  earth 
Worthy  the  sacred  bowers  where  man  drew  birth. 
When  angd-stepe  their  paths  rejoicing  trode. 
And  the  air  trembled  with  the  breath  of  God ; 
It  lives  in  those  soft  accents,  to  the  sky^ 
Borne  from  the  lips  of  stainless  infimcy,  [sprung; 
When  holy  strains,  frt>m  life's  pure  fount  which 
Breathed  with  deep  reverence,  falter  on  his  tongues 

And  such  shall  be  th^  music,  when  the  oellsi. 
Where  Guilt,  the  child  of  hopdess  Kisexy,  dwells^ 
(And,  to  wild  strength  by  desperation  wrought. 
In  silence  broods  o'er  many  a  fearftd  thou^t,) 
Resound  to  pity's  voice ;  and  childhood  thence. 
Ere  the  cold  blight  hath  reach'd  its  innocence;. 
Ere  that  soft  rose-bloom  of  the  soul  be  fled. 
Which  vice  but  breathes  on  and  its  hues  are  dead. 
Shall  at  the  call  press  forward,  to  be  made 
A  glorious  ofiering,  meet  for  Him  who  said, 
"  Mercy,  not  sacrifice  1 "  and,  when  of  old 
Clouds  of  rich  incense  from  his  dtars  roU'd, 
Dispersed  the  smoke  of  perfumea;,  and  laid  baro 
The  heart's  deep  folds,  to  read  its  homage  there  ! 

When  some  crown'd  oonqueror,  o'er  a  trampled 
world 
His  banner,  shadowing  nations,  hath  unfuri'd. 
And,  like  those  visitations  which  defonn 
Nature  for  centuries,  hath  made  the  storm 
His  pathway  to  dominion's  lonely  sphere. 
Silence  behind — ^before  him,  flight  and  fear ! 
When  kingdoms  rock  beneath  his  rushing  wheels. 
Till  each  fiur  ide  the  mighty  impulse  feele^ 
And  earth  is  moulded  but  by  one  proud  will. 
And  sceptred  realms  wear  fetters^  and  are  still  ; 
Shall  the  free  soul  of  song  bow  down  to  pay. 
The  earthquake  homage  on  its  baleM  way! 

1  In  alhialoii  to  a  plan  for  the  creelicm  of  a  gnat  natioDal 
•ehool-houae  on  Dartmoor,  iriiera  It  imk  prapOMd  to  aJnrla 
tho  childm  of  convicts. 
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I  hear  the  voioe  of  joy,  th'  exulting  cry  ! 
They  deck  the  ahrine^  they  swell  the  choral  strains : 
E'en  now  the  homicides  assail  the  sky 
With  'ptBana,  which  indignant  heaven  diwdains  1 
But  from  the  soaring  Alps  the  stranger's  eye 
Looks  watchful  down  on  our  ensanguined  plains, 
Andy  with  the  cruel  raptors  of  a  foOt 
Numhen  the  mighty,  stretch'd  in  death  below. 

Haste  1  form  your  lines  again,  ye  braye  and  true ! 
Haste,  haste  I  your  triumphs  and  your  joys  sus> 

pending. 
Th*  invader  comes:  your  bannera  raise  anew, 
Rush  to  the  strife,  your  country's  call  attending ! 
Yicton  1  why  pause  ye  f — ^Are  ye  weak  and  fewl — 
Ay  I  such  he  deem'd  you,  and  for  this  descending. 
He  waits  you  on  the  field  ye  know  too  well. 
The  same  red  war-field  where  your  brethren  felL 

0  thou  devoted  land  1  that  canst  not  rear 
In  peace  thine  oflBspiing ;  thou,  the  lost  and  won. 
The  fikir  and  fatal  soil,  that  dost  appear 
Too  nanow  still  for  each  contending  son ; 
Receive  the  stranger,  in  his  fierce  career 
Parting  thy  spoils  I  Thy  chastening  is  begun  I 
And,  wresting  firom  thy  king^  the  guardian  sword. 
Foes  whom  thou  ne'er  hadst  wrong*d  sit  proudly 
at  thy  board. 

Are  these  infiktuate  too ! — Oh  1  who  hath  known 
A  people  e'er  by  guilt's  vain  triumph  blest  1 
The  wrong'd,  the  vanquish'd,  suffer  not  alone, 
Brief  is  that  joy  that  swells  th'  oppressor's  breast 
What  though  not  yet  his  day  of  pride  be  flown. 
Though  yet  heaven's  vengeance  spare  his  haughty 

cres^ 
Well  hath  it  mark'd  him— and  decreed  the  hour, 
Whenhis  last  sigh  shall  own  the  terror  of  its  power. 

Are  we  not  creatures  of  one  hand  divine^ 
Form'd  in  one  mould,  to  one  redemption  bom  1 
Kindred  alike  where'er  our  skies  may  shine. 
Where'er  our  sight  first  drank  the  vital  mom  ? 
Brothen !  one  bond  aronndour  souls  should  twine. 
And  woe  to  him  by  whom  that  bond  is  torn  ! 
Who  mounts  by  trampling  broken  hearts  to  earth. 
Who  bows  down  spirits  of  immortal  birth  I 

The  third  act,  which  passes  entirely  in  the  tent 
of  the  Count,  is  composed  of  long  discourses  be- 
tween Carmagnola  and  the  Venetian  envoys.  One 
of  these  requires  him  to  pursue  the  fugitives  after 
his  victory,  which  he  haughtQy  refuses  to  do, 
declaring  that  he  will  not  leave  the  field  until  he 


has  gained  possession  of  the  surrounding  fortresses 
Another  complains  that  the  Condottieri  and  the 
soldien  have  released  their  prisoners,  to  which 
he  replies,  that  it  is  an  established  mihtaiy  cus- 
tom; and,  sending  for  the  remaining  four  hundred 
captives,  he  gives  them  their  liberty  also.  This 
act>  which  terminates  with  the  suspicious  observa- 
tions of  the  envoys  on  Carmagnola's  conduct,  is 
rather  barren  of  interest,  though  the  episode  of 
the  younger  Pergola,  which  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readera^  is  happily  imagined. 

As  the  prisonera  are  departing,  the  Count  ob- 
serves the  younger  Pergola,  and  stops  him. 

Oar.  Thou  art  not,  youth  t 
One  to  be  numbered  with  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Thy  garb,  and  more,  thy  toweringmien,  would  speak 
Of  nobler  parentage.    Tet  with  the  rest 
Thou  minglest,  and  art  silent  1 

Per,  Silence  best, 

0  chief  I  befits  the  vanquish'd. 
Car,  Bearing  up 

Against  thy  fiite  thus  proudly,  thou  art  proved 
Worthy  a  better  star.    Thy  name  1 

Per.  'Tisone 
Whose  heritage  doth  impose  no  common  task 
On  him  that  beara  it;  one  which  to  adorn 
With  brighter  blasonry  were  hard  emprise : 
My  name  is  Peigola. 

Oar.  And  art  thou,  then. 
That  warrior^s  son  t 

Per,  lam. 

Car,  Approach  1  embrace 
Thy  fi&ther's  early  friend  1    What  thou  art  now 

1  was  when  first  we  met    Oh  1  thou  dost  bring 
Back  on  my  heart  remembrance  of  the  days, 
The  young,  and  joyous,  and  adventurous  da3r8, 
Of  hope  and  ardour.    And  despond  not  thou  ! 
My  dawn,  *tis  true,  with  brighter  omens  smiled. 
But  still  fair  Fortune's  glorious  promises 

Are  for  the  brave ;  and,  though  dela/d  awhile, 
She  soon  or  late  fulfils  them.    Touth  I  salute 
Thy  sire  for  me ;  and  say,  though  not  of  thee 
I  ask'd  it^  yet  my  heart  is  well  assured 
He  counsell'd  not  this  battle. 

Per.  Oh  I  he  gave 
Far  other  counsels,  but  his  fruitless  words 
Were  spoken  to  the  winds. 

Car.  Lament  thou  not 
Upon  his  chieftain's  head  the  shame  will  rest 
Of  this  defeat ;  and  he  who  firmly  stood 
Fix'd  at  his  post  of  peril  hath  begun 
A  soldier  s  race  full  nobly.    Follow  me, 
I  will  restore  thy  sword. 


/ 
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The  foxirth  act  is  occupied  by  the  machmations 
of  the  Count's  enemies  at  Venice ;  and  the  jealous 
and  complicated  policy  of  that  Republic,  and  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  are  skil- 
fully deyeloped  in  many  of  the  scenes. 

The  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  opens  at  Venice 
in  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Carmagnola  is 
consulted  by  the  Doge  on  the  terms  of  peace 
offered  by  the  Duke  of  Milan.  His  advice  is  re- 
ceired  with  difldain,  and,  after  various  insults,  he 
is  accused  of  treason.  His  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation at  this  unexpected  charge  are  expressed 
with  all  the  wanuth  and  simplicity  of  innocence. 

Cbr.  A  traitor  !    1 1 — ^that  name  of  infiimy 
Reaches  not  me.    Let  him  the  title  bear 
Who  best  deserves  such  meed — it  is  not  mine. 
Call  me  a  dupe,  and  I  may  well  submit, 
For  such  my  part  is  here ;  yet  would  I  not 
Exchange  that  name,  for  'tis  the  worthiest  still. 
A  traitor  I — ^I  retrace  in  thought  the  time 
When  for  your  cause  I  fought ;  'tis  all  one  path 
Strew'd  o'er  with  flowers.    Point  out  the  day  on 

which 
A  traitor^s  deeds  were  mine ;  the  day  which  pass'd 
Unmark'd  by  thanks,  and  praise,  and  promises 
Of  high  reward  !  What  more  1    Behold  me  here ! 
And  when  I  came  to  seeming  honour  call'd. 
When  in  my  heart  most  deeply  spoke  the  voice 
Of  love,  and  grateful  zeal,  and  trusting  fidth — 
Of  trusting  faith  1 — Oh,  no  !   Doth  he  who  comes 
Th'  invited  guest  of  friendship  dream  of  fiiith  1 
I  came  to  be  ensnared  !    Well  I  it  is  done. 
And  be  it  so  !  but  since  deceitful  hate 
Hath  thrown  at  length  her  smiling  mask  aside. 
Praise  be  to  hearen  I  an  open  field  at  least 
Is  spread  before  us.    Kow  'tis  yours  to  speak, 
Mine  to  defend  my  cause ;  declare  ye  then 
My  treasons  I 

Doge.  By  the  secret  college  soon 
All  shall  be  told  thee. 

Car,  I  i^peal  not  thera 
What  I  haye  done  for  you  hath  all  been  done 
In  the  bright  noonday,  and  its  tale  shall  not 
Be  told  in  darkness.    Of  a  vrarrior^s  deeds 
Warriors  alone  should  judge ;  and  such  I  choose 
To  be  mine  arbiters — ^my  proud  defence 
Shall  not  be  made  in  secret    All  shall  hear. 

Doge,  The  time  for  choice  is  past 

Car,  What  I    Is  there  force 
loy'd  against  mel — Quardsl  (roinn^Att  voice.) 
'  ■^'^  are  not  nigh.. 

^fMn)   Thy  guards  are  these. 


Doge.  Twas  then  a  thoughtof  wisdom  to 
Thy  followers.    Well  and  justly  was  it  deem'd 
That  the  bold  traitor,  in  his  plots  suipriBed, 
Might  proTO  a  rebel  too. 

Cor,  E'en  as  ye  list 
Now  be  it  yours  to  chaige  me. 

Doge,  Bear  him  hence, 
Before  the  secret  college. 

Car,  Hear  me  yet 
One  moment  first  That  ye  have  doom'd  m j  death 
I  well  perceive ;  but  with  that  death  ye  doom. 
Your  own  eternal  shame.    Far  o'er  these  towers. 
Beyond  its  ancient  bounds,  miyestic  floats 
The  banner  of  the  lion,  in  its  pride 
Of  conquering  power,  and  well  doth  Europe  know 
/  bore  it  thus  to  empire.    Bert,  tia  tn&^ 
No  Yoioe  will  speak  men's  thoughts;  but  &rbejood 
The  limits  of  your  sway,  in  other  scenes, 
Where  that  still,  speechless  terror  hath  not  reech'd. 
Which  is  your  8oeptre*B  attribute^  my  deeds 
And  your  reward  will  live  in  drnmides 
For  ever  to  endure.    Tet,  yet^  respect 
Tour  annals,  and  the  fiiture  1    Te  will  need 
A  vnirrior  soon,  and  who  will  then  be  yours? 
Fozget  not,  though  your  captive  now  I  Btmd, 
I  was  not  bom  your  subject    No  1  my  birth 
Was  midst  a  warlike  people,  one  in  soul. 
And  watchful  o'er  its  rights,  and  used  to  deem 
The  honour  of  each  citizen  its  own. 
Think  ye  this  outrage  will  be  there  unheardf 
There  is  some  treachery  her&    Our  common  Ibes 
Have  urged  you  on  to  this.    Full  well  ye  know 
I  have  been  Mthflil  still.    There  yet  ia  time. 

Doge,  Thetimeispast  VHienthoadidstmeditaie 
Thy  guilty  and  in  thy  pride  of  heart  defy 
Those  destined  to  chastise  it;  then  the  hour 
Of  foresight  should  have  been. 

Car,  0  mean  in  soul  I 
And  dost  thou  dare  to  think  a  warrior's  breast 
For  worthless  life  can  tremble  1  Thou  sbalt  soon 
Learn  how  to  die.    Qo  t    When  the  hour  of  &te 
On  thy  vile  oouoh  o'ertakes  thee,  thou  wilt  meet 
Its  summons  with  fiir  other  mien  than  such 
As  I  shall  bear  to  ignominious  death. 


Scene  IL—The  ffoute  qf  Oarmoffitola, 
Antonibtta,  Matilda. 

MaL  Thehour8fly&8t,themom]flrifleD,aiidyM 
My  fihther  comes  not  I 

Ant,  Ah!  thou  hast  not  leam'4 
^y  sad  experience,  with  how  slow  a  peoe 
Joys  ever  come ;  expected  long;  and  oft 
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Deceiving  expectation  !  while  the  steps 
Of  grief  o'ertoke  ua  ere  we  dream  them  nigh. 
But  night  is  pa8t>  the  long  and  lingering  hours 
Of  hope  defezT^d  are  o*er,  and  those  of  bliss 
Must  soon  succeed.    A  few  short  moments  more, 
And  he  is  with  us.    £*en  from  this  delay 
I  augur  welL    A  council  held  so  long 
Must  be  to  giTe  us  peace.    He  will  be  ours. 
Perhaps  for  years  our  own. 

Mat.  0  mother  t  thus 
My  hopes  too  whisper.    Nights  enough  in  tears. 
And  days  in  all  the  siclmefw  of  suspense, 
Our  anxious  lore  hath  paas'd.    It  is  full  time 
That  each  sad  mmnent^  at  each  rumoured  tale, 
Each  idle  murmur  of  the  people's  Toice, 
We  should  not  longer  tremble,  that  no  more 
This  thought  should  haunt  our  soula — ^E*en  now, 

perchance, 
He  for  whom  thus  your  hearts  are  yearning — dies ! 

AfU.  Oh!  fearful  thought — ^but  vain  and  dis- 
tant now  I 
Each  joy,  my  daughter,  must  be  bought  with  grief 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  day  when,  proudly  led 
In  triumph  midst  the  noble  and  the  braye, 
Thy  glorious  fiither  to  the  temple  bore 
The  banners  won  in  battle  from  his  foesi 

MaL  A  day  to  be  remembei'd  1 

AnL  By  his  side 
Each  seem'd  infisrior.    Ereiy  braath  of  air 
Swell'd  with  his  echoing  name;  and  we,  the  while 
Stotion'd  on  high  and  sevet'd  from  the  throng, 
Gazed  on  that  one  who  drew  the  gaze  of  all. 
While,  with  the  tide  of  rapture  half  o'erwhelm'd, 
Our  heartsbeat  high,  and  whispered — ^"  We  are  his.** 

Mat,  Moments  of  joy  1 

AfiL  What  have  we  done,  my  child, 
To  merit  suchi    Heayen,  for  so  high  a  fiite. 
Chose  us  from  thousands,  and  upon  thy  brow 
Inscribed  a  lofty  name — a  name  so  bright, 
That  he  to  whom  thou  bear'st  the  gift,  whatever 
His  race,  may  boast  it  proudly.    What  a  mark 
For  enyy  is  the  g^ory  of  our  lot ! 
And  we  should  weigh  its  joys  against  theee  hours 
Of  fear  and  sorrow. 

Mai.  They  are  past  e^en  now.  [hush'dl 

Hark !  'twas  the  aound  of  oars  \ — it  swells— 'tis 
The  gatea  undoee.    0  mother!  1  behold 
A  warrior  dad  in  mail — he  oomes»  'tis  he  I 

AwL  Whom  should  it  be  if  not  himself  1 — ^my 
husband  1  (Ski  ooma  forward.) 

(Enter  Gonzaoa  a/nd  othen.) 

AnL  Gonsagal — ^Where  is  he  we  look'd  for? 
Wherel 


Thou  answer'st  not !    Oh,  heayen  f  thy  looks  an 

fraught 
With  prophecies  of  woe ! 

Oon.  Alas  !  too  true 
The  omens  they  reveal ! 

Mat.  Of  woe  to  whom  1 

Gon.  Oh  I  why  hath  such  a  task  of  bitterneas 
Fallen  to  my  lot  1 

Ant.  Thou  wouldst  be  pitiful, 
And  thou  art  crueL    Close  this  dread  suspense ; 
Speak  t  I  adjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  God  ! 
Where  is  my  husband  1 

Oon.  Heaven  sustain  your  souls 
With  fortitude  to  bear  tiie  tale  !    My  chief 

Mat.  Is  he  retum'd  unto  the  fiddt 

Oon.  Alas ! 
Thither  the  warrior  shall  return  no  more. 
The  senate's  wrath  is  on  him.    He  is  now 
A  prisoner  1 

Ant.  He  is  a  prisoner ! — and  for  what  ? 

Oon.  He  is  accused  of  treason. 

MaL  Treason!    J7e 
A  traitor  I — Oh  1  my  fiUher ! 

Ant  Haste!  proceed, 
And  pause  no  more.  Our  hearts  are  nerved  for  all 
Say,  what  shall  be  his  sentence  1 

Oon.  From  my  lips 
It  shall  not  be  reveal'd. 

Ant,  Oh  1  he  is  slain  ! 

Oon.  He  Uvea,  but  yet  his  doom  is  fix*d. 

Ant.  He  lives  1 
Weep  noty  my  daughter  1  'tis  the  time  to  act. 
For  pity's  sake,  Gonzaga,  be  thou  not 
Wearied  of  our  afflictions.    Heaven  to  thee 
Intrusts  the  care  of  two  forsaken  ones. 
He  was  thy  friend— ah !  haste,  then,  be  our  guide; 
Conduct  us  to  his  judges.    Come,  my  child  1 
Poor  innocent^  come  with  me.    There  yet  is  left 
Mercy  upon  the  earth.    Tee  1  they  themselves 
Are  husbands,  they  are  fathers!  When  they  sign'd 
The  fearful  sentence,  they  remembered  not 
He  was  a  fiither  and  a  husband  too. 
But  when  their  eyes  behold  the  agony        [mdt : 
One  word  of  theirs  hath  caused,  their  hearts  will 
They  will,  they  mutt  revoke  it    Oh !  the  sight 
Of  mortal  woe  is  terrible  to  man  I 
Periiape  the  warrior^s  lofty  soul  disdain'd 
To  vindicate  his  deeds,  or  to  recall 
His  triumphs  won  for  them.    It  is  for  us 
To  wake  each  high  remembrance.    Ah !  we  know 
That  he  implored  not,  but  owr  knees  shall  bend. 
And  we  will  pray. 

Oon.  Oh,  heaven !  that  I  could  leave 
Tour  hearts  one  ray  of  hope !    There  is  no  ear. 
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Ko  place  for  prayers.    The  judges  here  are  deaf, 

Implaoable,  unknown.    The  thunderbolt 

Folia  heavy,  and  the  hand  by  which  'tis  launched 

Is  veil'd  m  clouds.    There  is  one  comfort  still. 

The  sole  sad  comfort  of  a  parting  hour, 

I  come  to  bear.    Te  may  behold  him  yet. 

The  moments  fly.    Arouse  your  strength  of  heart 

Oh  1  fearful  is  the  trial,  but  the  God 

Of  mourners  will  be  with  you. 

Mat.  Is  there  not 
One  hope  t 

AnL  Alas  t  my  bhUd  I 

SOERB IV.— A  Primm. 

Gabmaovola. 

They  must  have  heard  it  now. — Oh !  that  at  least 
I  might  have  died  &r  from  them  1    Though  their 

hearts 
Had  bled  to  hear  the  tidings,  yet  the  hour. 
The  solemn  hour  of  nature's  parting  pangs 
Had  then  been  past    It  meets  us  darkly  now. 
And  we  must  drain  its  draught  of  bitterness 
Together,  drop  by  drop.    O  ye  wide  fields, 
Te  plains  of  fight,  and  thrilling  sounds  of  arms  1 

0  proud  delights  of  danger  !    Battle-cries, 
And  thou,  my  war-steed  I  and  ye  trumpet-notes 
Kindling  the  soul  t    Kidst  your  tumultuous  joys 
Death  seem*d  all  beautiful. — ^And  must  I  then. 
With  shrinking  cold  reluctance,  to  my  &te 

Be  dragged,  e'en  as  a  felon,  on  the  winds 
Pouring  vain  prayers  and  impotent  complaints  1 
And  Marco  1  hath  he  not  betray'd  me  too  1 
Vile  doubt !    That  I  could  cast  it  from  my  soul 
Before  I  die ! — ^But  no  I    What  boots  it  now 
Thus  to  look  back  on  life  with  eye  that  turns 
To  linger  where  my  footstep  may  not  tread  1 
Now,  Philip  1  thou  wilt  triumph  !    Be  it  so  t 

1  too  have  proved  such  vain  and  impious  joys, 
And  know  their  value  now.    But  oh  I  again 
To  see  those  loved  ones,  and  to  hear  the  last, 
Last  accents  of  their  voices  !    By  those  arms 
Once  more  to  be  encireled,  and  from  thence 

To  tear  myself  for  ever  1 — ^Hark  I  they  come  ! — 
O  Qod  of  mercy,  from  thy  throne  look  down 
In  pity  on  their  woes  I 


SCEHE  V. 

AirroimnTA,  Matilda,  Oonzaqa,  amd 
Cahicaonola. 


A%L  Mj  husband  [ 


Mat,  O  my  fiither  ! 

Ant  Is  it  thus 
That  thou  retumest  1  and  is  this  the  hour 
Desired  so  long  i 

Oar.  O  ye  afflicted  ones  1 
Heaven  knows  I  dread  its  pangs  for  you  alone. 
Long havemy  thoughts  been  used  to  look  oiiI>eatb, 
And  calmly  vrait  his  time.    For  you  alone 
My  soul  hath  need  of  firmneas;  will  ye,  then. 
Deprive  me  of  its  aid  1    When  the  Most  Hig^h 
On  virtue  pours  afflictions,  he  bestows 
The  courage  to  sustain  them.    Oh  i  let  yours 
Equal  your  sorrows  I    Let  us  yet  find  joy 
In  this  embrace:  'tis  still  a  gift  of  heaven. 
Thou  weep'sty  my  child  !  and  thou,  beloTed  wile  ! 
Ah  !  when  I  made  thee  mine,  thy  days  flow*d  on 
In  peace  and  gladness ;  I  united  thee 
To  my  disastrous  fiite,  and  now  the  thought 
Embitters  death  1    Oh  !  that  I  had  not  seen 
The  woes  I  cause  thee  t 

AnL  Husband  of  my  youth  1  [bright. 

Of  my  bright  days,  thou  who  didst  make  them 
Read  thou  my  heart  1  the  pangs  of  death  are  there. 
And  yet  e'en  now — I  would  not  but  be  thine. 

Car.  Full  well  I  know  how  much  Hose  in  thee; 
Oh  I  make  me  not  too  deeply  fbel  it  now. 

Mat.  The  homicides  I  - 

Oar.  No,  sweet  Matilda,  no  ! 
Let  no  dark  thought  of  rage  or  vengeance  riae 
To  doud  thy  gentle  spirit,  and  disturb 
These  moments — they  are  sacred.  Tes!  my  wrongs 
Are  deep,  but  thou,  forgive  them,  and  confesi^ 
That,  e'en  midst  all  the  fiilness  of  our  woe. 
High,  holy  joy  remains.  Death  I  death  ! — our  foes, 
Our  most  relentless  foesi,  can  only  speed 
Th'  inevitable  hour.    Oh  t  man  hath  not 
Invented  death  for  man ;  it  would  be  tha^ 
Madd'ning  and  insupportable :  from  heaven 
Tis  sent,  and  heaven  doth  temper  all  its  pangs 
With  such  blest  comfort  as  no  mortal  power 
Can  give  or  take  away.    My  wife  t  my  child  ! 
Hear  my  last  words — ^they  wring  your  boeoms  now 
With  agony,  but  yet,  some  future  day, 
"Twill  soothe  you  to  recall  them.    live,  my  wife ! 
Sustain  thy  grief,  and  live  t  this  £U-starr*d  girl 
Must  not  be  reft  of  aU.    Fly  swiftly  hence. 
Conduct  her  to  thy  kindred :  she  is  theirs, 
Of  their  own  blood — and  they  so  loved  thee  once  ! 
Then,  to  their  foe  united,  thou  beoamest 
Less  dear ;  for  feuds  and  wrongs  made  waning 

sounds 
Of  Carmagnola's  and  Yisoonti's  names. 
But  to -their  bosoms  thou  wilt  now  return 
A  mourner ;  and  the  object  of  their  hate 
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Will  be  no  more. — Oh  1  there  u  joy  In  death  !-— 
And  thou,  my  flower  I  that,  midst  the  din  of  arms, 
Wert  bom  to  cheer  my  soul,  thy  lovely  head 
DroopB  to  the  earth  I    Alas  1  the  tempeaf  a  rage 
la  on  thee  now.    Thou  trembleat,  and  thy  heart 
Can  acaroe  contain  the  heavinga  of  ita  woe. 
I  feel  thy  burning  tears  upon  my  breast — 
I  feel,  and  cannot  diy  them.    Dost  thou  claim 
Pity  from  me,  Matilda  1    Oh  !  thy  aire 
Hath  now  no  power  to  aid  thee,  but  thou  know'st 
That  the  foiaaken  have  a  Father  still 
On  high.    Confide  in  Him,  and  live  to  days 
Of  peace,  if  not  of  joy ;  for  such  to  thee 
He  surely  destines.    Wherefore  hath  He  poured 
The  torrent  of  afiSiction  on  thy  youth. 
If  to  thy  future  yeara  be  not  reserred 
All  His  benign  compassion  1    Live  1  and  soothe 
Thy  suffering  mother.    May  she  to  the  arma 
Of  no  ignoble  consort  lead  thee  still  I — 
Gonzaga  !  take  the  hand  which  thou  hast  press'd 
Oft  in  the  mom  of  battle,  when  our  hearta 
Had  cause  to  doubt  if  we  should  meet  at  eve. 
Wilt  thou  yet  preea  it,  pledging  me  thy  fidth 
To  guide  and  guard  these  moumerB^  till  they  join 
Their  friends  and  kindred  1 

Gim,  Rest  assured,  I  wilL 

Car.  I  am  content.    And  if,  when  thia  is  done. 
Thou  to  the  field  retumest,  there  for  me 
Salute  my  brethren ;  tell  them  that  I  died 
Otiiltlees ;  thou  hast  been  witness  of  my  deeds. 
Hast  read  my  inmost  thoughts — and  knoVst  it 

welL 
Tell  them  I  never  with  a  tndtor^s  shame 
Stain*d  my  bright  sword.    Oh,  never ! — ^I  myself 
Have  been  ensnared  by  treacheiy.    Think  of  me 
When  trumpet-notee  are  stirring  every  heart, 
And  banners  proudly  waving  in  the  air, — 
Think  of  thine  ancient  comrade  t    And  the  day 
Following  the  combat,  when  upon  the  field. 
Amidst  the  deep  and  solemn  harmony 
Of  diige  and  hymn,  the  priest  of  funeral  rites, 
With  lifted  hands,  is  offering  for  the  slain 
His  sacrifice  to  heaven ;  foiget  me  not  1 
For  I,  too,  hoped  upon  the  battle-plain 
E'en  BO  to  dia 

Ant.  Have  mercy  on  us,  heaven  I 

Car.  My  wife!  Matilda  I  Now  the  hour  is  nigh. 
And  we  must  part — ^Farewell  I 

MaL  No,  fisther !  no  I  [and  then 

Car.  Come  to  this  breast  yet,  yet  once  more, 
For  pity's  sake  depart  1 

Ant  No  1  force  alone 
Shall  tear  us  hence. 

{A  tawnd  of  arm$  it  heard.) 


Mat.  Hark  I  what  dread  sound  I 
Ant.  Great  God  I 

(2%«  door  if  hdffcpened,  and  armed  men 
enter,  the  thitfofwhom  admmeet  to 
the  Count,    Hie  wife  and  daughter 
fall  eenadeee) 
Car.  0  God  t  I  thank  thee.    0  most  mezdfbl  t 
Thus  to  withdraw  their  senses  from  the  pangs 
Of  this  dread  moment'a  conflict  1 

Thou,  my  friend. 
Assist  them,  bear  them  from  this  scene  of  woe^ 
And  tell  them,  when  their  eyes  again  unclose 
To  meet  the  day— that  naught  is  left  to  fear. 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  beautiea  of  the 
last  act,  the  attention  which  tins  tngedy  has  ex- 
cited in  Italy  must  be  principally  attributed  to 
the  boldness  of  the  author  in  so  completely  eman- 
cipating  himself  from  the  fetters  of  the  diamatio 
unities.  The  severity  with  which  the  tragic  poets 
of  that  oountiy  have,  in  general,  reatricted  them- 
selves to  those  rules  has  been  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  obtain,  at  leasts  temporary  distinction  for 
the  courage  of  the  writer  who  should  attempt  to 
violate  them.  Although  this  piece  comprises  a 
period  of  several  years,  and  that,  too,  in  days  so 
troubled  and  so  "  full  of  fiite** — days  in  which  the 
deepest  paasionB  and  most  poweriiil  energies  of 
the  human  mind  were  called  into  action  by  the 
strife  of  conflicting  interests — ^there  is,  neverthe- 
less, as  great  a  deficiency  of  incident,  as  if  "  to  be 
bom  and  die**  made  aU  the  history  of  aspiring 
naturee  contending  for  supremacy.  The  character 
of  the  hero  is  portrayed  in  words,  not  in  actiona ; 
it  doea  not  unfold  itself  in  any  struggle  of  opposite 
feelings  and  passions,  and  the  interest  excited  for 
him  only  commences  at  the  moment  when  it  ought 
to  have  reached  its  climax.  The  merits  of  the 
piece  may  be  summed  up  in  the  occasional  energy 
of  the  language  and  dignity  of  the  thoughts ;  and 
the  truth  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  cha- 
racterised, as  well  in  the  development  of  that 
suspicious  policy  diBtingiiiahing  the  system  of  the 
Venetian  government,  as  in  the  pictures  of  the 
fiery  Condottieri,  holding  their  councils  of 

'*  J«doaa  of  honour,  laddaii  and  qniek  in  qnarveL* 
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A  TRAGEDY. 


BTMOim. 

This  tragedy,  though  inferior  in  power  and 
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iutorest  to  the  Arisiodemo  of  the  same  author,  is 
neTertiieless  distinguished  by  beauties  of  a  high 
order,  and  such  as,  in  our  opinion,  fiilly  establifih 
its  daims  to  more  general  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  Although  the  loftiness  and 
severity  of  Roman  manners,  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic,  have  been  sufficiently  preserved  to  give 
an  impressive  character  to  the  piece,  yet  those 
workings  of  passion  and  tenderness  —  without 
which  dignity  soon  becomes  monotonous,  and 
heroism  imnatural — ^have  not  been  (as  in  the  tra* 
gedies  of  Alfieri  upon  similar  subjects)  too  rigidly 
suppressed. 

The  powerftil  character  of  the  hJgh-hearted 
Cornelia^  with  all  the  calm  collected  majesty  which 
our  ideas  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  name  of 
a  Roman  matron,  and  the  depth  and  sublimity 
of  maternal  affection  more  particularly  belonging 
to  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  are  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  the  softer  and  more  womanish  feel- 
ings, the  intense  anxieties,  the  sensitive  and  pas- 
sionate attachment^  embodied  in  the  person  of 
Sicinia,  the  wife  of  Gracchus.  The  appeals  made 
by  Gracchus  to  the  people  are  full  of  majestic 
eloquence ;  and  the  whole  piece  seems  to  be  ani- 
mated by  that  restless  and  untameable  spirit  of 
freedom,  whose  immortalised  struggles  for  ascen- 
diBDCj  give  so  vivid  a  colouring,  so  exalted  an 
interest,  to  the  annals  of  the  ancient  republics. 

The  tragedy  opens  with  the  soliloquy  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  who  is  returned  in  secret  to  Rome, 
after  having  been  employed  in  rebuilding  Carthage, 
which  Scipio  had  utterly  demoUshed 

CaiuB»  in  Rome  behold  thyself  1    The  night 
Hath  spread  her  fiEtvouring  shadows  o*er  thy  path : 
And  thou,  be  strong,  my  country  !  for  thy  son 
Gracchus  is  with  thee  1    All  is  hush*d  around, 
And  in  deep  slumber ;  from  the  cares  of  day 
The  worn  plebeians  rest    Oh  t  good  and  true, 
And  only  Romans  I  your  repose  is  sweet» 
For  toil  hath  given  it  zest ;  *tis  calm  and  pure. 
For  no  remorse  hath  troubled  it.    Meanwhile, 
My  brother^s  murderers,  the  patricians,  hold 
Inebriate  vigils  o'er  their  festal  boards. 
Or  in  dark  midnight  councils  sentence  me 
To  death,  and  Rome  to  chains.    They  little  deem 
Of  the  unlook'dofor  and  tremendous  foe 
So  near  at  hand  t — ^It  is  enough.    I  tread 
In  safety  my  paternal  threshold. — ^Yes  I 
This  is  my  own  !    0  mother  t  O  my  wife  ! 
My  child  ! — ^I  come  to  dry  your  tears.    I  come 
Strengthen'd  by  three  dread  furies : — One  is  wrath, 
fired  by  my  country's  wrongs;  and  one  deep  love, 


For  those,  my  bosom's  inmates ;  and  the  tliird — 
Vengeance,  fierce  vengeance,  for  a  brother^a  blood ! 

His  soliloquy  is  interrupted  by  the  entrazKse  ci 
Fulvius,  his  friend,  with  whose  profligate  duuao- 
ter  and  unprincipled  designs  he  is  repreBeotcd 
as  unacquainted.  From  the  opening  tipeocb.  made 
by  Fulvius  (before  he  is  aware  of  the  preaeDDoe  of 
Caius)  to  the  slave  by  whom  he  is  attended,  it 
appears  that  he  is  just  returned  from  the  perpe- 
tration of  some  crime,  the  nature  of  which  is  sbot 
disclosed  until  the  second  act. 

The  suspicions  of  Caius  are,  however,  awakened, 
by  the  obscure  allusions  to  some  act  of  signal  but 
secret  vengeance,  which  Fulvius  throwa  out  in  the 
course  of  the  ftnmiing  discussion. 

Fvl.  This  la  no  time  for  grief  and  feeble  tears; 
But  for  high  deeds. 

Cai/iu.  And  we  will  make  it  such.  [friends 

But  prove  we  first  our  strength.    Declare^  what 
(If  yet  misfortune  hath  her  friends)  remain 
True  to  our  cause? 

FuL  Few,  few,  but  valiant  hearta  ! 

.  •  .  •  a 

Oh  !  what  a  change  is  here  1    There  was  a  time 
When,  over  all  supreme,  thy  word  gave  law 
To  nations  and  their  rulers ;  in  thy  presence 
The  senate  trembled,  and  the  dtisens         [word, 
Flock'd  round  thee  in  deep  reverence.    Than  a 
A  look  fr^m  Caius — a  salute,  a  smile,        [friend, 
FUrd  them  with  pride.    Each  sought  to  be  the 
The  client)  ay,  the  very  slave,  of  him. 
The  people's  idol;  and  beholding  them 
Thus  prostrate  in  thy  path,  thou,  thou  thyad^ 
Didst  blush  to  see  their  vileness!    But  thy  fbrtune 
Is  waning  now,  her  glorious  phantoms  melt 
Into  dim  vapour ;  and  the  earthly  god, 
So  worshipp'd  once,  from  his  forsaken  lihrines 
Down  to  the  dust  is  hurl'd. 
CaiuB.  And  what  of  thia  1 
There  is  no  power  in  fortune  to  deprive 
Gracchus  of  Gracchua.    Mine  la  such  a  heart 
As  meets  the  storm  exultingly — a  heart 
Whose  stem  delight  it  is  to  strive  with  &to^ 
And  conquer.    Trust  me,  fiite  is  terrible 
But  because  man  is  vile.    A  coward  fint 
Made -her  a  deity. 


But  say,  what  thoughts 
Are  foster'd  by  the  people  1    Have  they  lost 
The  sense  of  their  misfortunes  1    Is  the  name 
Of  Gracchus  in  their  hearts — ^reveal  the  truth>- 
Already  numbered  with  forgotten  things  Y 
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PitL  A  breese,  a  poasing  breen^  now  here,  now 
thera^ 
Bonie  on  lig^t  pimoi&~Biidi  the  people's  lore ! 
Yet  have  they  daims  on  pardon,  for  their  flmlts 
Are  of  their  mueiiea;  and  their  feebleneea 
Is  to  thdr  woea  proportion'd.    H^>ly  still 
The  secret  sigh  of  their  full  hearta  ia  thineu 
Bat  their  lips  breathe  it  not   Their  grief  is  mute; 
And  the  deep  paleness  of  their  timid  mien, 
And  eyes  in  fiz*d  despondence  bent  on  earth. 
And  sometimes  a  fiunt  mnnnur  of  thy  name, 
Alone  aocose  them.    Th^  are  hnsh'd— for  now 
Not  one^  nor  two,  their  tyrants ;  but  a  host 
Whose  nnmben  are  the  numbers  of  the  xicb. 
And  the  patarictan  Bomana.    Tea  I  and  well 
May  proud  oppression  danntleesly  go  forth. 
For  Rome  is  widoVd  1    Distant  wars  engage 
The  noblest  of  her  youth,  by  Fsbius  led. 
And  but  the  weak  remain.    Hence  erery  heart 
Sickens  with  voiceless  terror ;  and  the  people, 
Subdued  and  trembling;  turn  to  thee  in  thought, 
But  yet  are  silent 

Oaku.  I  will  make  them  heard. 
Rome  is  a  slumbering  lion,  and  my  voice 
Shall  wake  the  nuighty.    Thou  shalt  see  I  <^t"i» 
Prepared  for  all;  and  as  I  track'd  the  deep 
For  Rome,  my  dangers  to  my  spirit  grew 
Familiar  in  its  musings.    With  a  voice       [waves 
Of  wrath  the  loud  winds  fiercely  swell*d;  the 
Muttered  around;  Jieaven  flash'd  in  lightning  forth. 
And  the  pale  steersman  trembled :  I  the  while 
Stood  on  the  tossing  and  bewildered  bark. 
Retired  and  shrouded  in  my  mantle's  folds, 
With  thoug^tfbl  eyes  cast  down,  and  all  absorb'd 
In  a  fiff  deeper  storm  1    Around  my  heart, 
Gathering  in  secret  then,  my  spirit's  powers 
Held  council  with  themselves;  and  on  my  thoughts 
My  countiy  rose, — and  I  foresaw  the  snares. 
The  treacheriea  of  Opunius,  and  the  senate;, 
And  my  &lae  friends^  awaiting  my  return. 


Folrius  i  I  wept;  but  th^  were  tears  of  rage  t 
For  I  was  wrought  to  fremy  by  the  thought 
Of  my  wronged  country,  and  of  him,  that  brother 
Whose  shade  through  ten  long  years  hath  sternly 

cried 
"  Vengeance  I  "—nor  found  it  yet 

FuL  It  ia  fiiMUU 

Oaiui,  And  howl 

FuL  Thou  shalt  be  told. 

CkUui,  Explain  thy  words. 

FuL  Then  know~{incantiou8  that  I  am  I) 

Caim.  Why  thus 
Falters  thy  voice  1    Why  speak'st  thou  not  1 


FuL  Forgive! 
E'en  friendship  sometimes  hath  its  secrets. 

OiMit.  No  I 
True  friendship  never  1 

Gaius  afterwards  inquires  what  part  his  brother- 
in-law,  Sdpio  Rmilianns,  is  likely  to  adopt  in  their 
enterprises. 

His  high  renown — 
The  glorious  deeds,  whereby  was  eam'd  lus  name 
Of  second  Africsnus;  and  Uie  blind. 
Deep  reverence  paid  him  by  the  people's  hearta^ 
Who,  knowing  him  their  foe,  respect  him  still- 
All  this  disturbs  me :  hardly  will  be  won 
Our  day  of  victory,  if  by  him  withstood. 

FvL  Tet  won  it  a&otf  be.  Ifbut  this  thou  fear^st, 
Then  be  at  peace. 

CoMtt.  I  understand  thee  not  [waste 

FuL  Thou  wilt  ere  long.    But  here  we  vainly 
Our  time  and  words.  Soon^rill  the  morning  break, 
Nor  know  thy  friends  as  yet  of  thy  return ; 
I  fly  to.cheer  them  with  the  tidings. 

Caiui,  Stay ! 

FuL  And  wherefore) 

OaUu.  To  reveal  thy  meaning. 

FtiL  Peace  1 
I  hear  the  sound  of  steps. 

ThiB  conversation  la  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Cornelia,  with  the  wife  and  child  of  Caius. 
They  are  about  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  house 
of  RmilianuH,  by  whom  Cornelia  has  been  warned 
of  the  imminent  danger  which  menaces  the  ^unily 
of  her  son  from  the  fury  of  the  patricians,  who 
intend,  on  the  following  day,  to  abrogate  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Oracchi  in  &vour  of  the  plebeians. 
The  joy  and  emotion  of  Oraochus^  on  thus  meet- 
ing with  his  fiumly,  may  appear  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  his  having  remained  so  long  engaged 
in  political  discussion,  on  the  threshold  of  their 
abode,  without  ever  having  made  an  inquiry  after 
their  welfare ;  but  it  would  be  somewhat  unrea- 
sonable to  txy  the  conduct  of  a  Roman  (parti- 
cularly in  a  tragedy)  by  the  laws  of  nature.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  are  disposed  to  condemn  the 
principles  which  seem  to  be  laid  down  for  the 
delineation  of  Roman  character  in  dramatic  poetry, 
let  us  recollect  that  the  general  habits  of  the 
people  whose  institutions  gave  birth  to  the  fearfrd 
grandeur  displayed  in  the  actions  of  the  elder 
Brutus,  9nd  whose  towering  spirit  was  fostered  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  contemplation  of  it,  must  have 
been  deeply  tinctured  by  the  austerity  of  even 
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thfdr  TxrtueB.  Shakspeare  alone,  without  com- 
promising the  dignity  of  his  Romans,  has  disen- 
cumbered them  of  the  formal  scholastic  drapeiy 
which  seems  to  be  their  official  garb,  and  has 
stamped  their  features  with  the  general  attributes 
of  human  nature,  without  e£facing  the  impress 
which  distinguished  "  the  men  of  iron,"  from  the 
nations  who  "  stood  still  before  them." 

The  first  act  concludes  with  the  parting  of  CSaius 
andFulTius  in  wrath  and  sui^idon — Cornelia  hay- 
ing accused  the  latter  of  an  attempt  to  seduce  her 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Scipio,  and  of  concealing  the 
most  atrocious  designs  under  the  mask  of  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

Of  Uberty 
What  speak'st  thou,  and  to  whom  1    Thou  hast 

noshamfr^ 
Ko  virtue — and  thy  boast  is,  to  be  free  ! 
Oh  I  zeal  for  liberty  1  eternal  mask 
Assumed  by  eyeiy  crime  I 

In  the  second  act,  the  death  of  Emilianus  is 
announced  to  Opimius  the  consul,  in  the  presence 
of  Gracchus,  and  the  intelligence  is  accompanied 
by  a  rumour  of  his  having  perished  by  afiBasrina- 
tion.  The  mysterious  expressions  of  Fulvius,  and 
the  accusation  of  Cornelia,  immediately  recur  to 
the  mind  of  Caius.  The  following  scene,  in  which 
his  vehement  emotion,  and  high  sense  of  honour, 
are  well  contrasted  with  the  cold-tdooded  sophistiy 
of  Fulvius,  is  powerftilly  wrought  up. 

Caita.  Back  on  my  thoughts  the  words  of  Ful- 
vius rush, 
Like  darts  of  fire.    All  hell  is  in  my  heart ! 

(Ftdivka  enters.) 
Thou  comest  in  time.     Speak,  thou  perfidious 

friend  1 
Scipio  lies  murdered  on  his  bed  of  death  I — 
Who  slew  him  1 

Fvl,  Ask'stthoumel 

Oaiut,  Thee  I  thee,  who  late 
Didst  in  such  words  discourse  of  him  as  now 
Assure  me  thou  'rt  his  murderer.    Traitor,  speak ! 

Ful.  If  thus  his  fate  doth  weigh  upon  thy  heart. 
Thou  art  no  longer  Qracchus,  or  thou  raveet  I 
More  grateful*  praise  and  warmer  thanks  might 

well 
Reward  the  generous  courage  which  hath  freed 
Rome  frx>m  a  tyrant,  Gracchus  from  a  fuc. 

Caiua.  Then  he  was  slain  by  theeY 

Fvl  Ungratefrd  friend  ! 
Why  dost  thou  tempt  me  1    Danger  menaces 


Thy  honour.    Freedom*B  waveiing  li^t  in  dim  ; 

Rome  wears  the  fetters  of  a  guilty  senate ; 

One  Scipio  drove  thy  brother  to  a  death 

Of  infiuny,  another  seeks  thy  iall ; 

And  when  one  noble,  one  determined  stroke 

To  thee  and  thine  asBures  the  victory,  wreaks 

The  people's  vengeance,  gives  thee  life  and  feisi 

And  pacifies  thy  brother's  angry  shades 

Is  it  a  cause  for  wailing  1    Am  I  call*d 

For  thtB  a  murderer  ?    Go  1 — ^I  say  once  more, 

Thou  art  no  longer  Graochua,  or  thou  ravest ! 

Cktiui.  I  know  thee  now,  barbarian  1   WouJ JVi 
thou  serve 
My  cause  with  crimes  7 

FvL  And  those  of  that  proud  man 
Whom  I  have  slain,  and  thou  dost  mourn,  are  thy 
To  be  forgotten  1    Hath  oblivion  then 
Shrouded  the  stem  destroyer's  ruthless  work, 
The  fiunine  of  KumantiaY    Such  a  deed 
As  on  our  name  the  world's  deep  curses  drew ! 
Or  the  four  hundred  Lusian  youths  betray  d, 
And  with  their  bleeding,  mutilated  limbs 
Back  to  their  parents  sent  1    Is  this  forgot? 
Go,  ask  of  Carthage  I — ^bid  her  wasted  shores 
Of  him,  this  reveller  in  blood,  recount 
The  terrible  achievements  !    At  the  cries, 
The  groans,  th*  unutterable  pangs  of  those, 
The  more  than    hundred    thousand   wretches, 

doom'd 
(Of  every  age  and  sex)  to  fire,  and  sword. 
And  fetters,  I  could  marvel  that  the  earth 
In  horror  doth  not  open  I    They  wers  foes, 
They  were  barbarians,  but  unarm'd,  subdued, 
Weeping,  imploring  mercy  I    And  the  law 
Of  Roman  virtue  is,  to  spore  the  weak, 
To  tame  the  lofty  i    But  in  other  lands, 
Why  should  I  seek  for  records  of  his  crimes, 
If  here  the  sufiering  people  ask  in  vain 
A  little  earth  to  lay  their  bones  in  peace? 
If  the  decree  which  yielded  to  their  daina 
So  brief  a  heritage,  and  the  which  to  seal 
Thy  brother^s  blood  was  shed— if  this  remain 
StiU  fruitless,  stm  delusive,  who  was  he    [(^ 

That  mock'dits  powerl— Who  to  afl  ^""*J*^ 
Thy  brother's  death  was  just>  was  needful  M^bc 
But  Scipio  1   And  remember  thou  the  words 
Which  burst  in  thunder  fit)m  thy  Ups  e'en  then, 
Heard  by  the  people  !    Caiua^  in  my  heart 
They  have  been  deeply  treasured.    Hemusttiw. 
(Thusdid'stthouspeakjthistyrant!  Wehaveneea 
That  he  should  perish  !    I  have  done  the  d^^. 
And  call'st  thou  ««  his  murderer  1    1^*^**^?^ 
Was  guilt,  then  «*ott  art  guilty.    Fromibjl^P^ 
The  sentence  came— the  crime  is  thine  alone. 
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I,  thy  devoted  friend,  did  but  obey 
Thy  mandate. 

Caiut.  Thou  my  friend !    I  am  not  one 
To  call  a  Tillain  friend.    Let  thundera,  fran^t 
With  fsAe  and  death,  awake  to  scatter  those 
Who,  bringing  liberty  through  paths  of  blood. 
Bring  chains  I — degrading  Freedom's  lofty  self 
Below  e'en  Slavery's  level  I    Say  thou  not^ 
Wretch  I  that  the  sentence  and  the  guilt  were 

mine! 
I  wish'd  him  slain  i — 'tis  so — ^but  by  the  axe 
Of  high  and  public  justice — ^that  whose  stroke 
On  thy  vile  head  wiU  falL    Thou  hast  disgraced 
Unutterably  my  name :  I  bid  thee  tremble  1 

FuL  Gains,  let  insult  cease,  I  counsel  thee : 
Let  insult  cease  I    Be  the  deed  just  or  guilty, 
E^joy  its  fruits  in  silence.    Foroe  me  not 
To  utter  more. 

Cbtttf .  And  what  hast  thou  to  say  ? 

FuL  That  which  I  now  suppress. 

Caius,  Howl  are ■  there yet^ 
Perchance,  more  crimes  to  be  reveal'd  ? 

FuL  I  know  not 

Caiut.  Thou  know'st  not  1~- Horror  chills  my 
curdling  veins ; 
I  dare  not  ask  thee  further. 

FuL  Thou  dost  welL 

Caiut.  What  saidst  thou  ? 

FuL  Nothing. 

Caiut.  On  my  heart  the  words 
Press  heavily.    Oh  1  what  a  fearful  light 
Burets  o'er  my  soul ! — Hast  thou  accomplices? 

FuL  Insensate  1  ask  me  not. 

Caiut.  I  must  be  told. 

FuL  Away  ! — thou  wilt  repent. 

Caiut.  No  more  of  this,  for  I  wiU  know. 

FuL  Thouwiltl 
Afik  then  thy  sister. 

Caiut  {aUme.)  Ask  my  sister  t    What ! 
Is  she  a  murderess]    Hath  my  aster  slain 
Her  lord]    Oh !  crime  of  darkest  dye  1    Oh !  nam^ 
Till  now  unstain'd,  name  of  the  Qraochi,  thus 
Consign'd  to  in&my  ! — ^to  infiuny  I 
The  veiy  hair  doth  rise  upon  my  head, 
Thrill'd  by  the  thought  1    Where  shall  I  find  a 

place 
To  hide  my  shame,  to  lave  the  branded  stains 
From  this  dishonour'd  brow  1    What  should  I  do  1 
There  is  a  voice  whose  deep  tremendous  tones 
Murmur  within  my  heart,  and  sternly  oy, 
"Away  ! — and  pause  not — slay  thy  guilty  sister  I" 
Voice  of  lost  honour,  of  a  noble  line 
Disgraced,  I  will  obey  thee  ! — ^terribly 
Thou  call'st  for  blood,  and  thou  shalt  be  appeased. 


PATRIOTIC  EFFUSIONS  OF  THE  ITALIAN 

POETS. 

Whosvbb  has  attentively  studied  the  woiks  of 
the  Italian  poets,  frt>m  the  days  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch  to  those  of  Foscolo  and  Pindemonte, 
must  have  been  struck  with  those  allusions  to  the 
gloiy  and  the  fiUl,  the  renown  and  the  degrada- 
tion, of  Italy,  which  give  a  melancholy  interest  to 
their  pages.  Amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
devoted  country,  the  warning  voice  of  her  bards  has 
still  been  heard  to  prophesy  the  impending  storm, 
and  to  call  up  such  deep  and  spiritetiiring  recol- 
lections fit>m  the  glorious  past,  as  have  resounded 
through  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  loudest 
tumults  of  those  discords  which  have  made  her — 

**  Long,  long,  a  bloody  stago 
For  petty  IringlingB  tame, 
Tbeir  miianblo  guDO 
Of  pony  mg  to 


There  is  something  veiy  affecting  in  these  vain, 
though  exalted  aspirations  after  that  independence 
which  the  Italians,  as  a  nation,  seem  destined 
never  to  regain.  The  strains  in  which  their  high- 
toned  feelings  on  this  subject  are  recorded,  pro- 
duce on  our  minds  the  same  effect  with  the  song 
of  the  imprisoned  bird,  whose  melody  is  fraught, 
in  our  imagination,  with  recollections  of  the  green 
woodland,  the  free  air,  and  unbounded  sky.  We 
soon  grow  weary  of  the  perpetual  vioUts  and 
tephyrt,  whose  cloying  sweetness  pervades  the 
sonnets  and  canzoni  of  the  minor  Italian  poets, 
till  we  are  ready  to  "die  in  aromatic  pain ;"  nor 
is  our  interest  much  more  excited  even  by  the 
everlasting  laurd  which  inspires  the  enamoured 
Petrarch  with  so  ingenious  a  variety  of  eoneetti, 
as  might  reasonably  cause  it  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  beautiful  Lauia,  or  the  emblematic  tree,  are 
the  real  object  of  the  bard's  affection ;  but  the 
moment  a  patriotic  chord  is  struck,  our  feelings 
are  awakened,  and  we  find  it  easy  to  sympathise 
with  the  emotions  of  a  modem  Roman,  sur- 
rounded by  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol ;  a  Venetian 
when  contemplating  the  proud  trophies  won  by 
his  ancestors  at  Byzantium;  or  a  Florentine 
amongst  the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Crooe.  It  is  not,  periiaps,  new 
the  time  to  plead,  with  any  effect,  the  cause  of 
Italy;  yet  cannot  we  consider  that  nation  as 
altogether  degraded,  whose  litemture^  fit>m  the 
dawn  of  its  nugestic  immortality,  has  been  con- 
secnted  to  the  nurture  of  eveiy  generous  prin- 
ciple and  ennobling  recollection;  and  whose 
"choice  and  master  spirits,"*  under  the  most 
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adyerae  droomstanoesy  have  kept  alive  a  flame, 
which,  may  well  be  oonsidered  as  impeiiBhable, 
since  the  "ten  thousand  tyrante"  of  the  land 
have  fidled  to  quench  ita  brightneaa.  We  present 
our  readers  with  a  few  of  the  minor  efRisions,  in 
which  the  indignant  though  unavailing  regrets  of 
those  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Alfieri,  are 
"slaves,  yet  still  tntUgncmt  slaves»"^  have  been 
feelingly  portrayed. 

The  first  of  these  productions  must,  in  the 
original,  be  Jamilmr  to  eveiy  reader  who  has  any 
acq[uaintance  with  Italian  literature. 


VINCENZO  DA  FILICAJA. 

When  from  the  mountain's  brow  the  gathering 
shades 

OffavUight  fiill,  on  one  deep  thought  I  dwell : 
Day  Beams  o*er  other  lands,  if  here  she  fikdes, 

Kor  bids  the  imiverse  at  once  fiurewelL 
But  thou,  I  cxy,  my  countiy  !  what  a  night 

Spreads  o*er  thy  glories  one  dark  sweeping  poll  1 
Thy  thousand  triumphs,  won  by  valour^s  might 

And  wisdom's  voice— what  now  remains  of  all  1 
And  see*Bt  thou  not  th'  ascending  flame  of  war 
Burst  through  thy  darkness,  reddening  from  afiu:] 

Is  not  thy  misery's  evidence  complete  1 
But  if  endurance  can  thy  £sJl  delay. 
Still,  still  endure,  devoted  one  !  and  say, 

If  it  be  victory  thus  but  to  retard  defeat 


CARLO  MARU  MAGGL 

1  CRT  aloud,  and  ye  shall  hear  my  call, 
Amo,  Sessino,  Tiber,  Adrian  deep,  [bleep 

And  blue  Tyirhene  t  Let  him  flzst  roused  from 

Startle  the  next  i  one  peril  broods  o'er  alL 

It  nought  avails  that  Italy  should  plead, 
Foigetting  valour,  sinking  in  despair. 
At  strangers*  feet  I — our  land  is  all  too  fiur ; 

Nor  teazBp  nor  prayers,  can  check  ambition's  speed. 

In  vain  her  fiided  cheek,  her  humbled  eye, 

For  pardon  sue ;  'tis  not  her  agony. 
Her  death  alone  may  now  appease  her  foea 

Be  theirs  to  suffer  who  to  combat  shun  I 

But  oh,  weak  pride  1  thus  feeble  and  undone. 
Nor  to  wage  battle  nor  endure  repose  I 

^  *'  BehlaTi  dmn,  ma  ichlaTl  ognor  ft«iiMQtL'*-<-ALnnii. 


ALESSANDBO  MARCHETTL 

ItalllI  oh,  no  more  Italia  now ) 

Scarce  of  her  form  a  vestige  dost  thou 
She  was  a  queen  with  gloiy  mantled — thou, 

A  slave,  degraded,  and  oompeird  to  bear,  [can; 

Chains  gird  thy  hands  and  feet;  deep  dowdn  ot 
Darken  thy  brow,  once  radiant  as  thy  skieB  ; 

And  shadows,  bom  of  terror  and 
Shadows  of  deathhave  dimm'd  thygloriouB  ( 
Italia  1  oh,  Italia  now  no  more  I 

For  thee  my  tears  of  shame  and  angmsh  flow ; 
And  the  ^^ad  strains  my  lyre  was  wont  to  poor 

Are  changed  to  diiige-notes :  but  my  deepest 
Is,  that  base  herds  of  thine  own  sons  the  while 
Behold  thy  miseries  with  insulting  smileL 


ALESSANDRO  PEGOLOTTL 

She  that  cast  down  the  empires  of  the  world. 

And,  in  her  proud  triumphal  course  through 
Rome, 
Dragged  them,  frx>m  freedom  and  dominion  hurl'd. 

Bound  by  the  hair,  pale,  humbled,  and  o'eroome : 
I  see  her  now,  dismantled  of  her  state, 

Spoiled  of  her  sceptre,  crouching  to  the  ground 
Beneath  a  hostile  car— and  lo  !  the  wei^ 

Of  fetters,  her  imperial  neck  around  I 
Oh  I  that  a  stranger's  envious  hands  had  wrought 

This  desolation  t  for  I  then  would  say, 
"  Vengeance,  Italia  I'^-^in  the  buniing  thou^t 

Losing  my  grief :  but  'tis  th*  ignoble  sway 
Of  vice  hath  bow'd  thee  t    Discord,  slothful  ease, 
Theirt  is  that  victor  car;  thy  tyrant  lords  are  theee. 


FRANCESCO  MARLA.  DE  CONTL 

THE  BHOBB  OF  ATRIOA. 

PHiOBik  I  whose  steps  those  desert  sands  ezplorp, 

Where  verdure  never  spreads  its  bright  anay ; 
Enow,  'twas  on  this  inhospitable  shore 

From  Pompey's  heart  the  life-blood  ebb'd  away. 

Twaa  here  betray'd  he  fell,  neglected  lay ; 
Nor  found  hu  relics  a  sepulchral  ston^ 

Whose  life,  so  long  a  bright  triumphal  day. 
O'er  Tiber^s  wave  supreme  in  glory  shone  I 
Thou,  stranger  i  if  frt>mbarbarous  dimes  thy  birtb, 
Look  round  exoltingly,  and  bless  the  earth 

Where  Rome,  with  him,  aawpowerand  vixtoodic : 
But  if  'tis  Roman  blood  that  fills  thy  veins. 
Then,  son  of  heroes  I  think  upon  thy  chains, 

And  bathe  with  tears  the  grave  of  liberty. 


JEU-D'ESPRIT  ON  THE  WORD    "BARB." 
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JEU-D'ESPRIT  ON  THE  WORD  "BARR" 

[**  Ift  «M  etthar  dvrlnf  th*  prawnt  or  a  ftitura  TMt  to  tht 
MUM  frieiidi,^  tiutt  the  Jat-d^e$prit  wm  produced  which  Mn 
UenttM  OMd  to  ttO  her  *  dMrt  of  fotgerict '  on  the  OM  of  the 
word  Barb.  A  gonUenmn  had  requeited  her  to  fumiah  him 
with  •OBW  aothoritiM  from  the  old  English  writers,  proving 
that  thit  tenn  was  in  un  as  applied  to  a  stood.  She  very 
shorty  sappUed  him  with  the  following  fanitations,  which 
were  written  down  almost  imprompta :  tbemjsttftcation  suc- 
ceeded perfectly,  and  was  not  discovered  until  some  time  after- 
wards."— IfMMiJr,  pb  4.3.] 

Thi  warrior  doim*d  hk  weU-wom  garb. 

And  proudly  waYed  hk  crests 
He  mounted  on  his  jet-black  harb, 

And  put  his  lance  in  rest      Pbbct^s  JZe2tgiuii. 

Eftsoons  the  wight>  withouten  more  delay, 
Spurr'd  his  brown  harb,  and  rode  full  swiftly  on 
his  way.  Sfxnbxr. 

Hoiic !  was  it  not  the  trumpet's  voice  I  heard  t 
The  soul  of  battle  is  awake  within  me  ! 
The  fistte  of  ages  and  of  empires  hangs 
On  this  dread  hour.    Why  am  I  not  in  arms  % 
Bring  my  good  lance,  caparison  my  steed  I 
Base,  idle  grooms  !  are  ye  in  league  against  me  % 
Haste  with  my  harb,  or,  by  the  holy  saints, 
Ye  shall  not  live  to  saddle  him  to-morrow  ! 

MAflBOrOKB. 

No  sooner  had  the  pearl-shedding  fingers  of  the 
young  Aurora  tremulously  unlocked  the  oriental 
portals  of  the  golden  horizon,  than  the  graceful 
flower  of  chivaliy  and  the  bright  cynosure  of 
ladiei^  eyes — ^he  of  the  daroling  breastplate  and 
swanlike  plume — sprang  impatiently  from  the 
couch  of  slumber,  and  eagerly  mounted  the  noble 
barb  presented  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Aspni- 
montania.  Sot  Fhujp  SiDineT*s  ArcadML 

See*st  thou  yon  chief  whose  presence  seems  to  rule 
The  storm  of  battle  1    Lo  1  where'er  he  moves 
Death  follows.    Carnage  sits  upon  his  crest — 
Fate  on  his  sword  is  throned — and  his  white  ba/ih. 
As  a  proud  courser  of  Apollo's  chariot, 
Seems  breathing  firew  Pottxb's  Jht^iflvs. 

Oh  !  bonnie  look'd  my  sin  true  knight> 

His  beurb  so  proudly  reining ; 
I  wtttch'd  him  till  my  tearfu*  si^t 

Qrew  amaist  dim  wi'  straining. 

Bordkr  MvMtrtUy* 

1  The  family  of  the  late  Henry  Park,  Esq.,  Wavertree 
Lodge,  near  Liverpool 


W!iy,  he  can  heel  the  lavolt,  and  wind  a  fieiy 
barb,  as  well  as  any  gallant  in  Christendom.  He*s 
the  very  pink  and  mirror  of  accomplishment. 

SHAKSntABL 

Fair  star  of  beauty's  heaven  !  to  call  thee  mine, 
All  other  joys  I  joyously  would  yield ; 

My  knightly  crests  my  bounding  borb  resign, 
Forthepoor  shepherd's  crook  and  daisied  field; 

For  courts  or  camps  no  wish  my  soul  would  prove, 

So  thou  wouldst  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love  ! 

Eabl  01*  Subbkt's  Poems, 

For  thy  dear  love  my  weary  soul  hath  grown 
Heedless  of  youthful  sports :  I  seek  no  more 

Or  joyous  dance,  or  music's  thrilling  tone. 
Or  joys  that  once  could  chann  in  minstrel  lore, 

Or  knightly  tilt  where  steel-clad  champions  meet, 

Borne  on  impetuous  boirhi  to  bleed  at  beauty's  feet 

Shakspkabji's  Sonmett. 

As  a  warrior  dad 
In  sable  arms,  like  chaos  dull  and  sad, 

But  mounted  on  a  barb  as  white. 

As  the  fresh  new-bom  light, — 

So  the  black  night  too  soon 
Came  riding  on  the  bright  and  silver  moon, 

Whose  radiant  heavenly  ark 
Made  all  the  cloudy  beyond  her  influence,  seem 

E'en  more  than  doubly  dark, « 
Mourning,  all  widow'd  of  her  glorious  beam. 

Cowley. 


THE  FEVER  DREAM. 

[Amongst  the  veiy  few  specimens  that  have  been  preserved 
of  Mtt  Hemans's  livelier  effusions,  which  she  never  wrote 
with  any-other  view  then  the  moniMitaiy  amnsement  of  her 
own  famnediat*  drde,  is  a  letter  addiessed  about  this  tfahe  to 
her  sistar  who  was  then  tmveDlng  in  Italy.  The  following 
extracte  from  tliis  fiuniliar  epistle  may  serve  to  show  her 
fodlity  in  a  style  of  composition  which  she  latteriy  entirely 
discontinned.  The  tint  part  alludes  to  a  strange  foncy  pro- 
duced by  an  attadic  of  fever,  the  description  of  which  had 
given  lies  to  many  pleasantries  being  aa  imaginary  vqyage 
to  China,  performed  in  a  ooooa-nut  shell  with  that  eminwit 
old  English  worthy,  John  Evelyn.] 

Afbofob  of  your  Alness,  pray  give,  if  you  please, 
Some  account  of  the  converse youheld  on  highseas 
y^th  Evelyn,  the  excellent  author  of  "  Sylva,** 
A  work  that  is  very  much  prised  at  BronwylfiL 
I  think  that  old  Neptune  was  visited  ne'er 
In  so  well-rigg'd  a  ship,  by  so  well-matched  a  pair. 
There  could  not  have  fallen,  dear H.,  toyour  lot  any 
Companion  more  pleasant,  since  you're  fond  of 

botany, 
And  hii  horticultural  talents  are  known, 
I  Just  as  well  as  Canova's  for  fiishioning  stouo. 
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Of  the  vessel  you  sail'd  in,  1  just  will  remark 
That  I  ne*er  heard  before  of  so  curious  a  bark. 
Of  gondola^  coracle,  pirogue,  canoe, 
I  have  read  veiy  often,  as  doubtless  have  you ; 
Of  the  Aigo  conveying  that  hero  young  Jason ; 
Of  the  ship  moored  by  Tn^an  in  Neml's  deep  basin; 
Of  thegalley  (inPlutarch  you'll  find  the  description) 
Which  bore  along  Cydnus  the  royal  Egyptian ; 
Of  that  wonderful  frigate  (see  "Curse  of  Eehama") 
Which  wafted  fiedr  EaQyal  to  regions  of  Brama^ 
And  the  venturous  borks  of  Columbus  and  Gama. 
But  Columbus  and  Gama  to  you  must  resign  a 
Full  half  of  their  fame,  since  your  voyage  to  China, 
(I'm  astonish'd  no  shocking  disaster  befel,) 
In  that  swift-sailing  first-rate — a  ooooa-nut  shell ! 

Ihope,  my  dear  H.,  that  you  touch'd  atLooChoo, 
That  abode  of  a  people  so  g^tle  and  true. 
Who  with  arms  and  with  money  have  nothing  to  do. 
How  calm  must  their  lives  be  I  so  free  from  all  fears 
Of  running  m  debt,  or  of  running  on  spears  t 
Oh  dear !  what  an  Eden ! — a  land  without  money ! 
It  excels  e'en  the  region  of  milk  and  of  honey. 
Or  the  vale  of  Cashmere,  as  described  in  a  book 
Full  of  musk,  gems»  and  roses,  and  caU'd  "  Lalla 
Rookh.- 

But,  of  all  the  eigoyments  you  have,  none  would 
e'er  be 
More  valued  by  me  than  a  chat  with  Acerbi, 
Of  whose  travels — related  in  elegant  phrases — 
I  have  seen  many  extracts,  and  heard  many  praises. 
And  have  copied  (you  know  I  let  nothing  escape) 
His  striking  account  of  the  frx>zen  North  Cape. 
I  think  'twas  in  his  works  I  read  long  ago- 
(I've  not  the  best  memory  for  dates,  as  you  know,) 
Of  a  warehouse,  where  sugar  and  treacle  were  stored. 
Which  tookfire  (I  suppose  being  made  but  of  board) 
In  the  icy  domains  of  some  rough  northern  hero. 
Where  the  cold  was  some  fifty  degrees  below  zero. 
Then  from  every  burnt  cask  as  the  treacle  ran  out, 
And  in  streams,  just  like  lava,  meandered  about. 
You  may  fancy  the  curious  efiect  of  the  weather. 
The  frtxit,  and  the  fire,  and  the  treacle  together. 
When  myjirgt  for  a  moment  had  harden'd  my  latt, 
My  second  burst  out,  and  all  melted  as  ftst ; 
To  win  their  sweet  prize  long  the  rivals  fought  on. 
But  I  quite  forget  which  of  the  elements  won. 

But  a  truce  wifli  all  joking — ^I  hope  youll  excuse 
me, 
Sincelknow  you  stUlloveto  instruct  andamuseme, 
For  hastily  putting  a  few  questions  down, 
To  which  answers  fh)m  you  allmywishes  will  crown; 


For  you  know  I'm  so  fond  of  the  land  of  Cormne 
That  my  thoughts  are  still  dwelling  its  pracizicti 

within. 
And  I  read  all  that  authors,  or  gravely  or  "wittily. 
Or  wisely  or  foolishly,  write  about  Italy ;       [tour. 
From  your  shipmate  John  Evelyn's  '^'"""Bg  old 
To  Forsyth's  one  volume,  and  Eustace's /(M0% 
In  spite  of  Lord  Byron,  or  Hobhouse,  who  glances 
At  the  classical  Bhistaoe,  and  says  he  romanoea. 
— ^Pray  describe  me  from  Venicei,  (don't  think  it 

a  bore,) 
The  literal  state  of  the  fiuned  Bucentaor, 
And  whether  the  horses,  that  once  were  the  sun'i^ 
Are  of  bright  yellow  brass,  or  of  dark  dingy  bronxe ; 
For  some  travellers  say  one  thing,  and  some  aay 

another,  [pother. 

And  I  can't  find  out  which,  they  all  make  aoch  a 
Oh  1  another  thing,  too,  which  I'd  nearly-  toirgot. 
Are  the  songs  of  the  gondoliers  pleasing  or  not  ? 
These  are  matters  of  moment^  you'll  surely  allow. 
For  Venice  must  interest  all — even  now. 

These  points  being  settled,  I  ask  for  no  more 
hence,  (Florence. 

But  should  wish  for  a  few  obeervalioiia  from 
Let  me  know  if  the  Palaces  Strozzi  and  Pitti 
Are  finish'd;  if  not  'tis  a  shame  for  the  dtj 
To  let  one  for  ages — was  e'er  such  a  thing  Y^ 
Its  entablature  want,  and  the  other  its  wing. 
Say,  too,  if  the  Dove  (should  you  be  there  at  Easter, 
And  watch  her  swift  flight,  when  the  priests  have 

released  her) 
Is  a  turtle,  or  ring-dove,  or  but  a  wood-pigeoo. 
Which  makes  people  gvUt  in  the  name  of  Bdigionl 
Pray  tell  if  the  forests  of  fiuned  YallombroBa 
Are  cut  down  or  not ;  for  this,  too,  is  a  Oon 
About  which  Pm  anxioua-^as  also  to  know 
If  the  Pandects,  so  fiumous  long  ages  ago^ 
Came  back  (above  all,  don't  forget  this  to  mention) 
To  that  manuscript  library  called  the  Lanrentian. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  by  chance  have 
found  out,  [doobl ; 

That  the  horses  are  bright  yellow  brass  beyond 
So  ni  ask  you  but  this,  the  same  subject  piirBain& 
Do  you  think  they  are  truly  Lysippus's  doing  t 
— ^When  to  Naples  you  get,  let  me  know,  if  you  will. 
If  the  Acqua  Tofibna's  in  fiuBhion  there  still; 
For,  not  to  &tigue  you  with  needless  verfoosxty, 
'Tis  a  point  upon  which  I  feel  much  curiosity. 
I  should  like  to  have  also,  and  not  written  shabbily, 
Your  opinion  about  the  PiMcina  miraibile; 
And  whether  the  tomb,  which  is  near  Sannaarcf'tv 
Is  decided  by  you  to  be  reaUy  Maro's. 


DARTMOOR. 
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A  PRIZE  POEM. 


fin  1820,  ttw  RojiU  SocMgr  of  Litaratart  adfwtiaed  tlwlr  intention  of  nwundingn  pric«  for  tht  bat  poem  on  "Dartmoor;** 
and,  at  might  hare  been  expected,  many  competitors  entered  tbe  field.    In  tbe  following  June,  the  pahn  wai  awarded  to  Mr* 
llemaBS  for  the  compoeitton  whldi  followa 
She  thm  wrltei  to  the  friendi  who  had  been  the  flnt  to  oonvey  to  her  the  pleating  inteOlgenoeofberiiMeea: — 
**  What  with  enrpriee,  bmtJe,  and  pleanre,  I  am  really  afanoit  bewildered.    I  wieh  yoa  had  bat  leen  the  children,  when  the 

prixe  wae  annoonoed  to  Uiem  yesterday. The  Bishop'f  Idnd  communication  pat  ns  in  pnsHHwIon  of  the 

gratifying  InteDigenoe  a  day  sooner  than  we  shoaU  otherwise  have  Imown  It,  as  I  did  not  leoelTe  the  Beeretaiy's  letter  tni  this 
m«iming.  Besides  the  offidal  announcement  of  the  prixe,  his  despatch  also  contained  a  private  letter,  with  which,  ahhoo^  it 
ia  one  of  crttidsm,  I  feel  greatly  pleassd,  as  it  shows  an  interest  In  my  Utersry  soccees,  which,  from  so  «*«***"c"fi»*r1  a  writer 
as  Mr  Croly,  (of  coarse  you  haTc  read  his  poem  of  Paris,)  cannot  but  be  highly  gratifying.**] 

"  Come,  brl^  Improvement !  on  the  car  of  Time, 
And  rule  the  epadoos  world  from  clime  to  dime. 
Thy  handmaid.  Art,  shall  every  wild  explore. 
Trace  ewy  wave,  and  culture  ewy  shore.'*  CAMrasLU 

"  May  ne'er 
That  trne  suooeadon  fidl  of  English  hearte. 
That  can  perceive,  not  less  than  heretofore 
Our  anceetOKS  did  teellngly  pcroelve, 

tbechann 

Of  pious  eentiment,  diftised  alkr, 
And  human  charity,  and  sodal  love.** 


WomoswomTH. 


AMID0I  the  peopled  and  the  regal  isle, 
Whoee  Talea^  rcjoidng  in  their  beauty,  amile ; 
Whoee  citieii^  fearleea  of  the  spoiler,  tower. 
And  Bend  on  every  breese  a  voice  of  power; 
Hath  Desolation  rear'd  henelf  a  throng 
And  mark*d  a  pathleaa  region  for  her  own  1 
Yea  1  though  thy  turf  no  stain  of  carnage  wore 
When  bled  the  noble  hearts  of  numy  a  shore ; 
Though  not  a  hostile  step  thy  heath-flowers  bent 
When  empires  tottered,  and  the  earth  was  rent ; 
Tet  lone,  as  if  some  trampler  of  mankind 
Had  still'd  life's  busy  mnrmurs  on  the  wind^ 
And,  fluah'd  with  power  in  daring  pride's  excess, 
Stamp'd  on  thy  soil  the  curse  of  barrenneas; 
For  thee  in  vain  descend  the  dews  of  heaven. 
In  vain  the  sunbeam  and  the  shower  are  given. 
Wild  Dartmoor  I  thou  that>  midst  thy  mountains 

rude, 
Hast  robed  thyself  with  haughty  solitude, 
As  a  dark  doud  on  snmmer^s  dear  blue  sky, 
A  mourner,  droled  with  festivity ! 
For  all  beyond  is  life  I — ^the  rolling  sea, 
The  rush,  the  sweO,  whose  echoes  reach  not  thee. 
Tet  who  shall  find  a  scene  so  wild  and  bare 
But  man  has  left  his  lingerinpc  '.mcos  there  1 
E'en  on  mysterious  Afric's  boundless  plains, 
Where  noon  with  attributes  of  midnight  reigns, 

>  "In  some  parte  of  Dartmoor,  the  sarikce  is  thlddy  strewed 
with  stones,  which  In  manjr  instances  appear  to  have  been 
collected  into  piles,  on  the  tops  of  prominent  hHIockB,  ss  If 
in  Imitation  of  the  natural  Torsi     Tbe  Stone>barrows  of 


In  gloom  and  silence  fearfully  profound. 
As  of  a  world  unwaked  to  soul  or  sound. 
Though  the  sad  wanderer  of  the  burning  zone 
Feels»  as  amidst  infinity,  alone. 
And  naught  of  life  be  near,  his  camel's  tread 
Is  o'er  the  prostrate  cities  of  the  dead  I 
Some  column,  rear'd  by  long-foigotten  hands. 
Just  lifts  its  head  above  the  billowy  sands — 
Some  mouldering  shrine  still  consecrates  the  sceue. 
And  tells  that  glory's  footstep  there  hath  been. 
There  hath  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  pass'd,      ' 
Not  without  record ;  though  the  desert  blast, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Time,  hath  swept  away 
The  proud  creations  rear'd  to  brave  decay. 
But  ih4m,  lone  region  t  whose  unnoticed  name 
No  lofty  deeds  have  mingled  with  their  fiime, 
Who  shall  unfold  thine  annals  1 — ^who  shall  tell 
If  on  thy  soil  the  sons  of  heroes  fell. 
In  those  fiir  ages  which  have  left  no  trace. 
No  sunbeam,  on  the  pathway  of  their  race  1 
Though,  haply,  in  the  unrecorded  days 
Of  kings  and  chiefswho  pass'd  without  their  ^nuso, 
Thou  mightst  have  rear'd  the  valiant  and  the  free. 
In  history's  page  there  is  no  tale  of  thee. 

Tet  hast  thou  thy  memorials.    On  the  wild, 
Still  rise  the  cairns,  of  yore  all  rudely  piled,' 


Dartmoor  resemble  the  calms  of  the  Cheviot  and  Grampian 
hQls,  and  thoss  in  CornwaD.**— 49ee  CooKs'a  Tppoffrapkkai 
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Bat  halloVd  by  that  iustiuct  which  reyeres 
Things  fraught  with  characters  of  elder  years. 
And  such  are  these.    Long  centuries  are  flown, 
BoVd  many  a  crest,  and  shattet'd  many  a  throne, 
Mingling  the  urn,  the  trophy,  and  the  bust,    [dust 
With  what  they  hide — ^their  shrined  and  treasured 
Men  trayerse  Alps  and  oceans,  to  behold 
Earth'sglorious  works  ftst  minglingwith  her  mould; 
But  still  these  nameless  chronicles  of  death, 
Midst  the  deep  silence  of  the  unpeopled  heath. 
Stand  in  primeyal  arfclessness,  and  wear 
The  same  sepulchral  mien,  and  almost  share 
Th'  eternity  of  nature,  with  the  forms      [storms. 
Of  the  crown*d  hills  beyond,  the  dwellings  of  the 

Yet  what  avails  it  if  each  moss-grown  heap 
Still  on  the  waste  its  lonely  yigils  keep. 
Guarding  the  dust  which  slumbers  well  beneath 
(Nor  needs  such  care)  from  each  cold  season's 

breath  t 
Where  is  the  yoioe  to  teU  their  tale  who  rest. 
Thus  rudely  pillowed,  on  the  desert's  breast  1 
Doththeswordsleepbesidethem]  Haththerebeen 
A  sound  of  battle  midst  the  silent  scene 
Where  now  the  flocks  reposel — did  the  scythed  car 
Here  reqp  its  harvest  in  the  ranks  of  wart 
And  rise  these  piles  in  memoiy  of  the  slain. 
And  the  red  combat  of  the  mountain-plain  ? 

It  may  be  thus : — ^the  yestiges  of  strife. 
Around  yet  lingering,  mark  the  steps  of  life. 
And  the  rude  arrow's  barb  remains  to  tell  ^ 
How  by  its  stroke,  perchance,  the  mighty  fell 
To  be  forgotten.    Vain  the  warrior's  pride, 
Thechieftain's  power — ^they  had  nobard,  and  died.' 
Bat  other  scenes,  frx>m  their  untroubled  sphere. 
The  eternal  stars  of  night  haye  witness'd  here. 
There  stands  an  altar  of  unsculptured  stone,' 
Ear  on  the  moor,  a  thing  of  ages  gone, 
Propped  on  its  granite  pillars,  whence  the  rains 
And  pure  bright  dews  have  layed  the  crimson 

Btains 
Left  by  dark  rites  of  blood :  for  here,  of  yore. 
When  the  bleak  waste  a  robe  of  forest  wore. 
And  many  a  crested  oak,  which  now  lies  low, 
Wayed  its  wild  wreath  of  sacred  mistletoe — 

1  Flint  ■now-hMdt  hay  oocMloiudly  beta  found  upon 
Dftitmoor. 

*  *'  VlxoM  fortes  ante  Aganwrninonm 
Multl;  Md  onuiM  OlMliTTinabilM 
Uisentur,  ignottqn*  loogi 
Nocte,  CMvnt  quia  Tate  lacro.'*—- Hohacs. 

**  TImj  had  no  poet,  and  tli«y  dlad."->POFa't  TSnuutaH&n. 

*  On  tlie  eait  of  Dftrtmoor  arBiome  Dnildical  nmalaa,  one 


Here,  at  dim  midnight^  through  the  hHimted 

shade. 
On  druid-harpe  the  quiyering  moonbeam  play'd. 
And  spells  were  breathed,  that  fill'd  the  deepenijqg 

gloom 
With  the  pale,  shadowy  people  of  the  tomb. 
Or,  haply,  torches  waving  through  the  night 
Bade  the  red  caim>fires  blase  from  every  lie%fat,^ 
Like  battle«ignals,  whose  unearthly  gleams 
Threw  o*er  the  desert's  hundred  hiUs  and  streams* 
A  savage  grandeur;  while  the  stany  akies 
Rang  with  the  peal  of  mystic  harmonies, 
As  the  loud  harp  its  deep-toned  hynms  sent  forth 
To  the  storm-ruling  powers  the  wargods  of  tl)e 

North. 

But  wilder  sounds  were  there :  th'  imploring  err 
That  woke  the  forest's  echo  in  reply. 
But  not  the  heart's  I    TJnmoyed  the  wizard  train 
Stood  round  their  human  victim,  and  in  yam 
His  prayer  for  mercy  rose ;  in  vain  his  glance 
Look'd  up,  appealing  to  the  blue  expanse. 
Where  in  their  calm  inunortal  beauty  shone 
Heayen's  cloudless  orbe.    l^th  fidnt  and  fainter 

moan. 
Bound  on  the  shrine  of  saerifioe  he  lay. 
Till,  drop  by  drop,  life's  current  ebb'd  away ; 
Till  rook  and  turf  grew  deeply,  darkly  red. 
And  the  pale  moon  gleam'd  paler  on  the  dead. 
Have  such  things  been,  and  here  1 — ^whera  stilhieaE 

dwells 
Midst  the  rude  barrows  and  the  mooriand  swellti. 
Thus  undisturb'dl    Oh  I  long  the  gulf  of  time 
Hath  dosed  in  darkness  o'er  those  daya  of  crime. 
And  earth  no  yestige  of  their  path  retains^ 
Saye  such  as  these,  whidi  strew  her  londiest  plahs 
With  records  of  man's  conflicts  and  his  doom. 
His  spirit  and  his  dust — ^the  altar  and  the  tomh 

Bat  ages  roll'd  away :  and  England  stood 
With  her  proud  banner  streaming  o'er  the  flood ; 
And  with  a  lofty  calmneas  in  her  eye. 
And  regal  in  collected  majesty. 
To  breast  the  storm  of  battle.    Every  fareeoBe 
Bore  sounds  of  triumph  o'er  her  own  bine  seas : 
And  other  lands,  redeem'd  and  joyous,  drank 
The  life-blood  of  her  heroes,  as  they  sank 

of  which  is  A  Cramlach,  whoie  three  natfii  pQhtte  of  grenlle 
rapport  A  ponderoue  tahle-etone.  And  form  a  kind  of  bifi 
IrregulAT  tripod. 

4  In  eome  of  the  Dndd  faeUvali,  flm  wen  Qi^Med  oa  al 
the  CAbni  end  eminencee  arouDd,  hj  ptketo,  emyiiif  i 
torehee.    All  the  houieholdflrai  were  ptevloai^eKtingvii 
and  thoie  who  were  thought  woithj  of  ndb  a  privilege, 
Allowed  to  relight  Uiem  with  a  flaminff  brand,  IdndM  at  Ihf 
conMcrated  oaim-flre. 
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On  the  red  fields  th^  won;  whoee  wild  flowen 

wave 
Now  in  luzoriant  beauty  o*er  their  grave. 

TwBS  then  the  captiyes  of  Britannia's  war^ 
Here  for  their  lovely  southern  dimes  afitr 
In  bondage  pined ;  the  spell-deluded  throng 
Dragged  at  ambition's  chariot-wheels  so  long 
To  die — because  a  despot  could  not  clasp 
A  sceptre  fitted  to  his  boundless  grasp  1 

Tes  !  th^  whoee  march  had  rock'd  the  ancient 

thrones 
And  temples  of  the  world — the  deepening  tones 
Of  whoee  adyancing  trampet  finom  repose 
Had  startled  nations,  wakening  to  their  woes — 
Were  prisoners  here.    And  thwe  weresome  whose 

dreams  [streams^ 

Were  of  sweet  homee^  by  chainless  mountain- 
And  of  the  Tine-dad  hills^  and  many  a  strain 
And  festal  melody  of  Loire  or  Seine ; 
And  of  those  mothers  who  had  watch'd  and  wept» 
When  on  the  field  the  unshdter^d  conscript  dept^ 
Bathed  with  the  midnight  dews.  And  some  were 

there 
Of  sterner  spiiits,  harden'd  by  despair ; 
Who,  in  their  dark  imagriniTiga^  again 
Fired  the  ridi  palace  and  the  staAdy  fime. 
Drank  in  their  victim's  diriek,  as  music's  breath. 
And  lived  o'er  scenes,  the  festivals  of  death  I 

And  there  was  mirth,  too  S—strange  and  savage 
mirth. 
More  fearful  &r  than  all  the  woes  of  earth  1 
The  laoj^ter  of  cold  hearts,  and  scoib  that  spring 
From  minds  for  which  there  is  no  sacred  thing; 
And  transient  burstB  of  fierce,  exulting  glc 
The  lightninfifs  flash  upon  its  blasted  tree  I 


But  still,  howe'er  the  soul's  diaguiae  were  worn. 
If  from  wild  revdry,  or  haughty  scorn. 
Or  buoyant  hope,  it  won  an  outward  show. 
Slight  was  the  mask,  and  all  beneath  it — ^woe. 

Yet,  was  this  all  t  Amidst  the  dungeon-gloom. 
The  void,  the  stiUneas  of  the  captive's  doom. 
Were  there  no  deeper  thoughts  1    And  that  dark 

power 
To  whom  guilt  owes  one  late  but  dreadful  hour, 
The  mighty  debt  through  years  of  crime  dda/d. 
But,  as  the  grave's,  inevitably  paid ; 


1  Tht  Fmdi  pthoutn,  taken  In  the  mn  wttb  Napoleoo, 
wcve  oonflned  in  a  depot  on  Dartmoor. 


Game  he  not  thither,  in  his  burning  force. 
The  lord,  the  tamer  of  dark  souk — Remorse  1 

Yes  1  as  the  ni^t  calls  forth  from  sea  and  sky, 
Fh>m  breeze  and  wood,  a  aolemn  harmony. 
Lost  when  the  t^mft  triimiphant  wheels  of  day 
In  light  and  soimd  are  hurrying  on  their  way : 
Thus,  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  hearty 
The  Yoioe  which  deeps^  but  never  dies,  might  start, 
Call'd  up  by  solitude,  each  nerve  to  thrill 
With  accents  heard  no^  save  when  all  is  stUl ! 

The  Yoioe^  inaudible  when  havoc's  strain 
Cru8h*d  the  red  vintage  of  devoted  Spain ; 
Mute,  when  sierras  to  the  vror-whoop  rung, 
And  the  broad  light  of  conflagration  sprung 
Fh>m  the  south's  marble  dties;  hush'd  midst  cries 
That  told  the  heavens  of  mortal  agoniee ; 
But  gathering  silent  strength,  to  wake  at  last 
In  concentrated  thunders  of  the  past  1 

And  there,  perchance,  some  long-bewilder'd 
mind, 
Tom  from  its  lowly  sphere,  its  path  confined 
Of  village  duties,  in  the  Alpine  g^en, 
Where  nature  cast  its  lot  midst  peasant  men ; 
Drawn  to  that  vortex,  whose  fierce  ruler  blent 
The  earthquake  power  of  each  wild  dement, 
To  lend  the  tide  which  bore  hia  throne  on  high 
One  impulse  more  of  desperate  enexgy ; 
Might — ^when  the  b£Uow*s  awful  rush  was  o'er 
Which  toBs'd  its  wreck  upon  the  storm-beat  shore, 
Won  from  its  wanderings  past,  by  suffering  tried, 
Seazdi'd  by  remorse,  by  anguish  purified — 
Have  fiz'd,  at  length,  its  troubled  hopes  and  fears 
On  the  fiir  world,  seen  brightest  through  our  tears; 
And,  in  that  hour  of  triumph  or  despair. 
Whose  secrets  all  must  learn— 4mt  none  dedarc. 
When,  of  the  things  to  come,  a  deeper  sense 
Fills  the  dim  ^e  of  trembling  penitence, 
Have  tum'd  to  Him  whoee  bow  is  in  the  doud. 
Around  life's  limits  gathering  ss  a  shroud — 
The  fearful  mysteries  of  the  heart  who  knows, 
And,  by  the  tempest,  calls  it  to  repose  I 

Who  vidted  that  deathbed  1    Who  can  tell 
Its  brief  sad  tde,  on  which  the  soul  might  dwell, 
And  learn  immortd  leaaons  1    Who  behdd 
The  struggling  hope,  by  ahame,  by  doubt  repell'd — 
The  agony  of  prayer— the  bursting  tears — 
The  dark  remembrances  of  guilty  years. 
Crowding  upon  the  spirit  in  their  might  1 
He,  through  the  storm  who  look'd,  and  there  was 
light! 
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That  scene  is  dosed  ! — ^that  wild,  tamultaoua 
breast, 
With  all  its  pangs  and  passions,  is  at  rest ! 
He,  too,  is  fidlen,  the  master-power  of  strife. 
Who  woke  those  passions  to  delirious  life ; 
And  days,  prepared  a  brighter  course  to  run. 
Unfold  their  buoyant  pinions  to  the  sun  I 

It  is  a  glorious  hour  when  Spring  goes  forth 
0*er  the  bleak  mountains  of  the  shadowy  north. 
And  with  one  radiant  glance,  one  magic  breath. 
Wakes  all  things  loTely  from  the  sleep  of  death ; 
While  the  glad  voices  of  a  thousand  streams, 
Bursting  their  bondage,  triumph  in  her  beams  ! 

But  Peace  hath  nobler  changes  !  O'er  the  mind, 
The  warm  and  living  spirit  of  mankind, 
Her  influence  breathes,  and  bids  the  blighted  heart. 
To  life  and  hope  from  desolation  start  f 
She  with  a  look  dissolves  the  captive's  chain. 
Peopling  with  beauty  widowed  homes  again ; 
Around  the  mother,  in  her  closing  years. 
Gathering  her  sons  once  more,  and  from  the  tears 
Of  the  dim  past  but  winning  purer  light. 
To  make  the  present  more  serenely  bright. 

Kor  rests  that  influence  here.    From  dime  to 

dime, 
In  silence  gliding  with  the  stream  of  time. 
Still  doth  it  spread,  borne  onwards,  as  a  breeze 
With  healing  on  its  wings,  o*er  isles  and  seas. 
And  as  Heaven's  breath  call'd  forth,  with  genial 

power, 
FVom  the  dry  wand  the  almond's  living  flower. 
So  doth  its  deep-fdt  charm  in  secret  move 
The  coldest  heart  to  gentle  deeds  of  love ; 
While  round  its  pathway  nature  softly  glows. 
And  the  wide  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose. 

Tee  !  let  the  waste  lift  up  the  exulting  voice  1 
Let  the  far^choing  solitude  rejoice  ! 
And  thou,  lone  moor  I  where  no  blithe  reaper's 

song 
E'er  lightly  sped  the  summer  hours  along, 
Bid  thy  wild  rivers,  frt)m  each  mountain-source 
Rushing  in  joy,  make  music  on  their  course  ! 
Thou,  whose  sole  records  of  existence  mark 
The  scene  of  barbarous  rites  in  ages  dark. 
And  of  some  namdess  combat ;  hope's  bright  eye 
Beams  o'er  thee  in  the  light  of  prophecy  1 
Yet  shalt  thou  smile,  by  busy  culture  drest. 
And  the  rich  harvest  wave  upon  thy  breast  f 
Yet  shall  thy  cottage  smoke,  at  dewy  mom, 
Rise  in  blue  wreaths  above  the  flowering  thorn. 


And,  midst  thy  hamlet  shades,  theembosom'd  ^ire 
Catch  from  deep-kindling  heavens  their  ettiiie:^ 
fire. 

Thee,  too,  that  hour  shall  bless,  the  belmy  dose 
Of  labour's  day,  the  herald  of  repose. 
Which  gathers  hearts  in  peace ;  whilesodal  mirth 
Basks  in  the  blase  of  each  free  village  hearth ; 
While  peasant«ong8  are  on  the  joyous  gales. 
And  merry  England's  voice  floats  up  frx>m  aD  ber 

vales. 
Yet  are  there  sweeter  sounds ;  and  thou  shalt  hear 
Such  as  to  Heaven's  immortal  host  are  dear. 
Oh  !  if  there  still  be  mdody  on  earth 
Worthy  the  sacred  bowers  where  man  drew  birth. 
When  angel-steps  their  paths  rejoicing  trode. 
And  the  air  trembled  with  the  breath  of  Qod ; 
It  lives  in  those  soft  acoentSy  to  the  sky^ 
Borne  from  the  lips  of  stainless  infiincy,  [sprang, 
When  holy  strains,  from  life's  pure  fount  which 
Breathed  with  deep  reverence,  fSilter  on  his  tongue 

And  such  shall  be  thy  music,  when  the  ceDa, 
Where  Quilt>  the  child  of  hopdess  Misery,  dwells, 
(And,  to  wild  strength  by  desperation  wrought. 
In  silence  broods  o'er  many  a  fearful  thought,) 
Resound  to  pity's  voice  ,*  and  childhood  thence. 
Ere  the  cold  blight  hath  reach'd  its  innocence. 
Ere  that  soft  rose-bloom  of  the  soul  be  fled. 
Which  vice  but  breathes  on  and  its  hues  are  dc^ul. 
Shall  at  the  call  press  forward,  to  be  made 
A  glorious  offering,  meet  for  Him  who  said, 
"  Mercy,  not  sacrifice  1 "  and,  when  of  old 
Clouds  of  rich  incense  from  his  altars  roll'd. 
Dispersed  the  smoke  of  perfumes,  and  laid  bare 
The  heart's  deep  folds,  to  read  its  homage  there  * 

When  some  crown'd  conqueror,  o'er  a  trampled 
world 
His  banner,  shadowing  nations,  hath  unfurl'd. 
And,  like  those  visitations  which  deform 
Nature  for  centuries,  hath  made  the  storm 
His  pathway  to  dominion's  londy  sphere. 
Silence  behind — ^before  him,  flight  and  fear ! 
When  kingdoms  rock  beneath  his  rushing  wheels. 
Till  each  fair  ide  the  mighty  impulse  feels, 
And  earth  is  moulded  but  by  one  proud  wUl, 
And  sceptred  realms  wear  fetters,  and  are  still ; 
Shall  the  free  soul  of  song  bow  down  to  pay. 
The  earthquake  homoge  on  its  baleful  way  1 


1  In  aUorion  to  a  plan  for  Um  cnctkm  of  a  gnal  national 
•efaool-boaM  on  Dartmoor,  vfaai*  II  ma  |iO|inml  to  •d«iealt 
tha  chOdm  of  eonvictiL 
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But  oh  1  to  him,  whose  self-oocuBiiig  thought 
Whiflpen  'twas  he  that  desolation  wrought ; 
He  who  his  oounUy  and  his  &ith  betray'd, 
And  lent  Castile  reyengeful,  poweiful  aid ; 
A  ¥0100  of  sorrow  swells  in  eyeiy  gale, 
Each  wave  low  rippling  tells  a  mournful  tale  : 
And  as  the  shrubs,  untended,  unconfined. 
In  wild  exuberance  rustle  to  the  wind. 
Each  leaf  hath  language  to  his  startled  sense* 
And  seems  to  murmur — "  Thou  hast  driven  her 

hence  I " 
And  well  he  feels  to  trace  her  flight  were  vain, 
— Where  hath  lost  love  been  once  recalled  again  1 
In  her  pure  breast^  so  long  by  anguish  torn. 
His  name  can  rouse  no  feeling  now — ^but  scorn. 
O  bitter  hoor  1  when  first  the  shuddering  heart 
Wakes  to  behold  the  void  within — and  start  I 
To  feel  its  own  abandonment^  and  brood 
O'er  the  chill  bosom's  depth  of  solitude. 
The  stormy  passions  that  in  Hamet's  breast 
Have  sway'd  so  long,  so  fiercely,  are  at  rest ; 
The  avenger's  task  is  closed : ' — he  finds  too  late 
It  hath  not  changed  his  feelingfli,  but  his  &te. 
He  was  a  lofty  si»rit,  tum*d  aside  [pride. 

From  its  bright  path  by  woes,  and  wrongs,  and 
And  onward,  in  its  new  tumultuous  oourse. 
Borne  with  too  rapid  and  intense  a  force 
To  pause  one  moment  in  the  dread  career. 
And  ask  if  such  could  be  its  native  sphere. 
Now  are  those  days  of  wild  delirtum  o'er. 
Their  fears  and  hopes  excite  his  soul  no  more ; 
The  fevexiah  energies  of  passion  dose. 
And  his  heart  sinks  in  desolate  repose,         [less 
Turns  sickening  irom  the  world,  yet  shrinks  not 
From  its  own  deep  and  utter  lonelineaa. 

There  is  a  sound  of  voices  on  the  air, 
A  flaah  cf  armour  to  the  sunbeam's  glare, 
Kidst  the  wild  Alpuxarras ;  * — there,  on  high. 
Where  moontain-snows  are  mingling  with  the  sky, 
A  few  brave  tribes,  with  spirits  yet  unbroke. 
Have  fled  indignant  from  the  Spaniard's  yoke. 

O  ye  dread  scenes  1  where  natore  dweDs  alone. 
Severely  glorious  on  her  craggy  throne; 

I  "  H  nj  iPMid6,  qua  ri  qneda^aa  Zqgrfc,  qua  no  vfTftgwii 
•n  Gimiuida,  por  la  maUad  qni  hizkron  oontm  lot  AbaiuMr- 
ngm."    Ouatxu  CivUa de  Onmada, 

*  "  The  Alpazarraa  are  to  lofty  that  the  ooati  of  Barbaiy, 
and  tho  dtioi  of  Tangtor  and  Ceota,  are  dlioofmd  from  thdr 
■ununhe ;  tb&j  are  about  Mfonteen  leaguae  In  length,  from 
Velee  Malaga  to  Almcria,  and  eleven  In  breadth,  and  aboand 
with  ftnlttreee  of  great  beauty  and  prodigionealaeL  Inthcee 
nioantalne  the  wretched  reroaini  of  the  Moon  took  relbge.** 
— UofmooAififs'e  Travels  in  Spaitu 


Ye  citadels  of  rock,  gigantic  forms, 

Veil'd  by  the  mists  and  girdled  by  the  stonns,^ 

Ravines,  and  glens,  and  deep  resounding  caves. 

That  hold  conmiunion  with  the  torrent-waves ; 

And  ye,  th'  imstain'd  and  everlasting  snows, 

That  dwell  above  in  bright  and  still  repose ; 

To  you,  in  every  dime,  in  every  age. 

Far  trom  the  tyrant'a  or  the  conqueror's  rage. 

Hath  Freedom  led  her  sons — ontired  to  keep 

Her  fearless  vigils  on  the  barren  steep. 

She,  like  the  mountain-eagle,  still  delights 

To  gase  exulting  &om  unconquer'd  heights, 

And  build  her  eyrie  in  defiance  proud. 

To  daze  the  wind,  and  mingle  with  the  doad. 

Now  her  deep  voioe^  the  soul's  awakaner,  swells. 
Wild  Alpuxarras  I  through  your  inmost  dells. 
There,  the  dark  glens  and  lonely  rocks  among; 
As  at  the  darion's  call,  her  children  throng. 
She  with  enduring  strength  has  nerved  each  finame^ 
And  made  each  heart  the  temple  of  her  flame. 
Her  own  resisting  spirit  which  shall  glow 
Unquendiably,  surviving  all  below. 

There  high-bom  maid%  that  moved  upon  the 
earth 
More  like  bright  creatures  of  aSrial  birth, 
Nurslin^i  of  palaces,  have  fled  to  ahare 
The  fiite  of  brothers  and  of  sizes ;  to  bear. 
All  undismsy'd,  privation  and  distress. 
And  smile  the  roses  of  the  wilderness : 
And  mothers  with  their  infitnts,  there  to  dwell 
In  the  deep  forest  or  the  cavern  cell, 
And  rear  their  ofispiing  midst  the  rocks,  to  be. 
If  now  no  mora  the  mighty,  still  the  fi:ee. 

Andmidstthatbandareveterana^o'erwhosehead 
Sorrows  and  years  their  mingled  snow  have  shed : 
Thqr  saw  thy  glory,  th^  have  wept  thy  Mi, 
O  royal  dty !  and  the  wreck  of  all  [main 

Th^  loved  and  hallow'd  most : — doth  anght  re- 
For  these  to  prove  of  happiness  or  paini 
Life's  cup  is  drain'd— earth  fiules  before  their  eye ; 
Their  task  is  dosing — ^they  have  but  to  die. 
Ask  ye  why  fled  they  hitherl — ^that  their  doom 
Might  be,  to  sink  unftttei'd  to  the  tomb. 
And  youth,  in  all  ita  pride  of  strength,  is  there. 
And  buoyancy  of  epiri^  Ibrm'd  to  dare 
And  su£for  all  things — ^fidl'n  on  evil  dayi^ 
Yet  darting  o'er  the  world  an  ardent  gaae, 
As  on  the  arena  where  its  powers  may  flnd 
Fun  scope  to  strive  for  glory  with  mankind. 
Such  are  the  tenants  of  the  mountain-hold, 
The  high  in  heart,  imconquer'd,  uncontroU'd : 
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By  day,  the  huntsmen  of  the  wild — ^by  night. 
Unwearied  guardians  of  the  watch-fire's  light. 
They  fix>m  their  bleak  nu^'estic  home  haye  caught 
A  sterner  tone  of  unsubmitting  thought, 
While  all  around  them  bids  the  soul  arise 
To  blend  with  nature's  dread  sublimities. 
— ^But  these  are  lofty  dreams,  and  must  not  be 
Where  tyranny  is  near : — ^the  bended  knee. 
The  eye  whose  glance  no  inborn  grandeur  fires, 
And  the  tamed  heart,  are  tributes  she  requires ; 
Nor  must  the  dwellers  of  the  rock  look  down 
On  regal  conquerors,  and  defy  their  frown. 
What  warrior-band  is  toiling  to  explore 
The  mountain-pass,  with  pine-wood  shadowed  o'er. 
Startling  with  martial  sounds  each  rude  recess, 
Where  the  deep  echo  slept  in  loneliness  1 
These  are  the  sons  of  Spain  ! — ^Tour  foes  are  near, 
O  exiles  of  the  wild  sierra !  hear ! 
Hear  1  wake  t  arise  !  and  from  your  inmost  cayes 
Pour  like  the  torrent  in  its  might  of  wayes  ! 

Who  leads  the  inyaders  on  1 — his  features  bear 
The  deep-worn  traces  of  a  calm  despair ; 
Yet  his  dark  brow  is  haughty^-and  his  eye 
Speaks  of  a  soul  that  asks  not  sympathy. 
'Tis  he  !  'tis  he  again !  the  apostate  chief; 
He  comes  in  all  the  stenmess  of  his  grief 
He  comes,  but  changed  in  heart,  no  more  to  wield 
Falchion  for  proud  Castile  in  battle-field. 
Against  his  country's  children  though  he  leads 
Castilian  bands  again  to  hostile  deedli : 
His  hope  is  but  from  ceaseless  pangs  to  fly. 
To  rush  upon  the  Moslem  spears,  and  die. 
So  shall  remorse  and  loye  the  heart  release. 
Which  dares  not  dream  of  joy,  but  sighs  for  peace. 
The  mountain-echoes  are  awake — a  sound 
Of  strife  is  ringing  through  the  rocks  around. 
Within  the  steep  defile  that  winds  between 
Clifib  piled  on  cliffs,  a  dark,  terrific  scene, 
Where  Moorish  exile  and  Castilian  knight 
Are  wildly  mingling  in  the  serried  fight. 
Red  flows  the  foaming  streamlet  of  the  glen, 
Whose  bright  transparence  ne'er  was  stain'd  till 

then; 
While  swell  the  war-note  and  the  clash  of  spears 
To  the  bleak  dwellings  of  the  moimtaineers. 
Where  thy  sad  daughters,  lost  Qranada  I  wait 
In  dread  suspense  the  tidings  of  their  fiite 
But  he — ^whose  spirit,  panting  for  its  rest. 
Would  fidn  each  sword  concentrate  in  his  breast — 
Who,  where  a  spear  is  pointed,  or  a  lance 
Aim'd  at  another's  breast,  would  still  adyanc&— 
Courts  death  in  yain ;  each  weapon  glances  by. 
As  if  for  him  'twere  bliss  too  great  to  die. 


Tee^  Aben-Zurrah !  there  are  deeper  woes 
Reseryed  for  thee  ere  nature's  last  repose; 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  what  yengeanoe  £ite  eu 

wreak. 
Nor  all  the  heart  can  suffer  ere  it  break 
Doubtful  and  long  the  strife,  and  brayely  fiell 
The  sons  of  battle  in  that  narrow  dell; 
Youth  in  its  light  of  beauty  there  hath  passed, 
And  age,  the  weaiy,  found  repose  at  last ; 
Till,  few  and  fidnt^  the  Moslem  tribes  recoil, 
Borne  down  by  numbers  and  o'eipowei'd  by  U»L 
Dispersed,  dishearten'd,  through  the  pass  they  flr, 
Pierce  the  deep  wood,  or  mount  the  cliff  on  higb ; 
While  Hamet's  band  in  wonder  gaze,  nor  dm 
Track  o'er  their  dizzy  path  the  footsteps  of  despair. 

Yet  he,  to  whom  each  danger  hath  become 
A  dark  delight,  and  eyezy  wild  a  home, 
Still  urges  onward — ^undisma/d  to  treed 
Wher©  life's  fond  loyers  would  recoil  with  dmi 
But  fear  is  for  the  happy — ihey  may  shiisk 
From  the  steep  predpioe  or  tozienfs  brink; 
Th^  to  whom  earth  is  paradise— their  doom 
Lends  no  stem  courage  to  approach  the  tomb: 
Not  such  his  lot,  who,  school'd  by  fete  serere, 
Were  but  too  blest  if  aught  remain'd  to  fear.^ 
Up  the  rude  crags,  whose  giant  masses  throw 
Eternal  shadows  o'er  the  glen  below; 
And  by  the  fiiU,  whose  many-tinctured  spnj 
FTAlf  in  a  mist  of  radiance  yeils  its  way, 
He  holds  his  yenturous  track :— supported  dow 
By  some  o'erhanging  pine  or  ilex  bou^; 
Now  by  some  jutting  stone,  that  seems  to  dwdl 
Half  in.mid-air,  as  balanced  by  a  spell. 
Now  hath  his  footstep  gain'd  the  summit's  heed. 
A  leyel  span,  with  emerald  yerdure  spread, 
A  fiury  circle — ^thero  the  heath-flowers  rise. 
And  the  rock-rose  unnoticed  Wooms  and  dies; 
And  brightly  pkiys  the  stream,  ere  yet  ita  tide 
In  foam  and  thunder  deaye  the  monntain  ade: 
But  all  is  wild  beyond— «nd  Hamef  s  eje 
Royes  o'er  a  world  of  rude  sublimity. 
That  dell  beneath,  where  e'en  at  noon  of  diy 
Earth's  chartered  guest,  the  sunbeam,  scarce  ctf 

stray;  '• 

Around,  untrodden  woods ;  and  fcr  above, 
Where  mortal  footstep  ne'er  may  hope  to  row* 
Bare  granite  cliffs,  whose  fix'd,  inherent  dye«^ 
Riyal  the  tints  that  float  o'er  summer  skies : 

«  "PlfttkDIeaqueJeoalgnlw!"-^"*^'*^  .  fl. 

«  Mn  Raddiffe,  In  h«r  Jooroey  alonf  the  *«»»  ^ 
Rhine,  tbui  deMsibei  the  ooloon  of  gnai*  "^l*^ 
mountains  of  the  B«sitzMM.  " '^^ "^^ ** "JIii*" 
tfaeas  moanUlns,  ttw  men  ne  had  occwkm  «o  ««"»• 
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And  the  pare  glittering  snow-realm,  yet  more  high. 
That  seems  a  part  of  heaven's  eternity. 

There  is  no  track  of  man  where  Hamet  stands. 
Pathless  the  scene  as  Lybia*s  desert  sands ; 
Tet  on  the  calm  still  air  a  sound  is  heard 
Of  distlmt  Toices,  and  the  gathering-word 
Of  Islam's  tribes,  now  £eunt  and  fiunter  grown. 
Now  but  the  lingering  echo  of  a  tone. 

That  sound,  whose  cadence  dies  upon  his  ear. 
He  follows,  reckless  if  his  bands  are  near. 
On  by  the  rushing  stream  his  way  he  bends, 
And  through  the  mountain's  forest  cone  ascends; 
Piercing  the  still  and  solitazy  shades 
Of  ancient  pine,  and  dark  luxuriant  glades, 
Eternal  twilight's  reign : — those  mazes  past. 
The  glowing  sunbeams  meet  his  eyes  at  lasti 
And  the  lone  wanderer  now  hath  reach'd  the  source 
Whence  the  wave  gushes,  foaming  on  its  course. 
But  there  he  pauses — ^for  the  lonely  scene 
Towers  in  such  dread  magnificence  of  mien. 
And,  ming^  oft  with  some  wild  eagle's  czy. 
From  rock-built  eyrie  rushing  to  the  sky. 
So  deep  the  solemn  and  majestic  sound 
Of  forests^  and  of  waters  murmuring  round — 
That,  rapt  in  wondering  awe,  his  heart  foigets 
Its  fleeting  struggles  and  its  yain  regrets. 
— What  earthly  feeling  unabash'd  can  dwell 
In  nature's  mighty  presence  1 — amidst  the  swell 
Of  ererlasting  hilla,  the  roar  of  floods, 
And  frown  of  rocks,  and  pomp  of  waving  woodst 
These  their  own  grandeur  on  the  soul  impress, 
And  bid  each  paasion  feel  its  nothingn« 


Midst  the  vast  marble  diflBs,  a  lofty  cave 
Rears  its  broad  arch  beside  the  rushing  wave ; 
Shadow'd  by  giant  oaks,  and  rude  and  lone, 
It  seems  the  temple  of  some  power  unknown. 
Where  earthly  being  may  not  dare  intrude 
To  pierce  the  secrets  of  the  solitude. 
Yet  thence  at  intervals  a  voice  of  wail 
Is  rising,  wild  and  solemn,  on  the  gale. 
Did  thy  heart  thrill,  0  Hamet  I  at  the  tonel 
Came  it  not  o'er  thee  as  a  spirit's  moan  1 
Assome  loved  sound  that  long  from  earth  had  fled, 
The  unforgotten  accents  of  the  dead  1 


TBriovlfatiofthdrgnttiitei.  BaoMtiiiMi  the  prtdpieM  < 
of  a  ftint  pliik,  then  of  a  doep  red,  a  doll  porple,  or  a  bhiih 
vpptoBiAing  to  lOee ;  ead  •amettoMi  gtoeme  of  a  peile  jeDow 
mlni^  with  the  low  ahrabe  thet  grew  npon  their  eideiL  The 
day  WIS  dondleei  end  bri^t.  end  we  were  too  neer  theee 
belglite  to  be  deeehred  bjthe  ffliMlone  of  efirlel  ooloming ;  the 
reel  hnee  of  their  tetnree  were  ee  bcantliU  ee  thdr  megnttiide 
wee  ■nbUme.*' 


E'en  thus  it  rose—and  springing  from  his  trance^ 
His  eager  footsteps  to  the  sound  advance. 
He  mounts  the  difh,  he  gains  the  cavern  floor , 
Its  dark  green  moss  with  blood  is  sprinkled  o*er 
He  rushes  on — and  lo  I  where  Zayda  rends 
Her  locks,  as  o'er  her  slaughter'd  sire  she  bends, 
Lost  in  despair;— -yet,  as  a  step  draws  nigh. 
Disturbing  sorrow's  lonely  sanctity. 
She  lifts  her  head,  and,  all-subdued  by  grief. 
Views  with  a  wild  sad  smile  the  once-loved  chief; 
While  rove  her  thoughts,  unconscious  of  the  past. 
And  evexy  .woe  foigetting— but  the  last 

"  Com'st  thou  to  weep  with  me  1— for  I  am  left 
Alone  on  earth,  of  every  tie  bereft^ 
Low  lies  the  warrior  on  his  blood-stain'd  bier ; 
His  child  may  call,  but  he  no  more  shall  hear. 
He  sleepa— but  never  shall  those  eyes  unclose ; 
'Twas  not  my  voice  that  lull'd  him  to  repose; 
Nor  can  it  break  his  slumbers. — ^Dost  thou  moumi 
And  is  thy  heart,  like  mine,  with  anguish  tomt 
Weep,  and  my  soul  a  joy  in  grief  shall  know. 
That  o'er  his  grave  my  tears  with  Hamet's  flow  1" 

But  scarce  her  voice  had  breathed  that  well- 
known  name. 
When,  swiftly  rushing  o'er  her  spirit,  came 
Each  dark  remembrance— by  afiiiction's  power 
Awhile  ei&ced  in  that  o'erwhelming  hour. 
To  wake  with  tenfold  strength :  'twas  then  her  eye 
Resumed  its  light,  her  mien  its  majesty. 
And  o'er  her  wasted  cheek  a  burning  fjiow 
Spreads,  while  her  lips'  indignant  accents  flow. 

"Away!  I  dream  I  Oh,  how  hath  sorrow's  might 
Bow'd  down  my  soul,  and  quench'ditsnathrelight — 
That  I  should  thus  foxget  I  and  bid  t/^y  tear 
With  mine  be  mingled  o'er  a  Other's  bierl 
Did  he  not  perish,  h^>ly  by  thy  hand. 
In  the  last  combat  with  thy  ruthless  band  1 
The  mom  beheld  that  conflict  of  despair : — 
Twas  then  he  fell — he  felll — and  thou  wert 

there  I 
Thou  1  who  thy  country's  children  hast  pursued 
To  their  last  refuge  midst  these  monntaios  rude. 
Was  it  for  this  I  loved  thee)— Thou  hast  taught 
My  soul  all  grief,  all  bitterness  of  thought  1 
'Twill  soon  be  past — ^I  bow  to  heaven's  decree^ 
Which  bade  each  pang  be  minister'd  by  thee." 

"  I  had  not  deem'd  that  anght  remain'd  below 
For  me  to  prove  of  yet  untasted  woe ; 
But  thus  to  meet  thee,  Zayda  1  can  impart 
One  more,  one  keener  agony  of  heart 
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Oh,  hear  me  yet  1 — ^I  would  have  died  to  save 

My  foe,  but  still  thy  &ther,  from  the  grave ; 

But  in  the  fierce  confusion  of  the  strife. 

In  my  own  stem  despair  and  scorn  of  life. 

Borne  wildly  on,  I  saw  not,  knew  not  aught. 

Save  that  to  perish  there  in  Tain  I  sought. 

And  let  me  share  thy  sorrows ! — ^hadst  thou  known 

AH  I  have  felt  in  silence  and  alone. 

E'en  iKou  mightst  then  relent,  and  deem,  at  last, 

A  grief  like  mine  might  expiate  all  the  past 

"But  oh !  for  thee,  the  loved  and  precious  flower, 
So  fondly  rear'd  in  luxury's  guarded  bower. 
From  every  danger,  evexy  storm  secured. 
How  hast  thou  suffered !  what  hast  thou  endured ! 
Daughter  of  palaces  I  and  can  it  be 
That  this  bleak  desert  is  a  home  for  thee  ! 
These  rocks  thy  dwelling  I  thou,  who  shouldst 

have  known 
Of  life  the  sunbeam  and  the  smile  alone  ! 
Oh,  yet  forgive ! — ^be  aU  my  guilt  foigot. 
Nor  bid  me  leave  thee  to  so  rude  a  lot  1" 

"That  lot  is  fix'd — 'twere  fruitless  to  repine : 
Still  must  a  gulf  divide  my  fate  from  thine. 
I  may  forgive — but  not  at  will  the  heart 
Can  bid  its  dark  remembrances  depart 
No,  Hamet  I  no  I — ^too  deeply  are  these  traced ; 
Tet  the  hour  comes  when  all  shall  be  efiaced  ! 
Not  long  on  earth,  not  long,  shall  Zayda  keep 
Her  lonely  vigils  o'er  the  grave  to  weep. 
E'en  now,  prophetic  of  my  early  doom, 
Speaks  to  my  soul  a  presage  of  the  tomb  ; 
And  ne'er  in  vain  did  hopeless  mourner  feel 
That  deep  foreboding  o'er  the  bosom  steal ! 
Soon  shall  I  slumber  calmly  by  the  side 
Of  him  for  whom  I  lived,  and  would  have  died ; 
TUl  then,  one  thought  sball  soothe  my  orphan  lot, 
In  pain  and  peril — ^I  forsook  him  not. 

"And  now,  farewell  I — ^behold  the  summer-day 
Is  passing,  like  the  dreams  of  life,  away. 
Soon  will  the  tribe  of  him  who  sleeps  draw  nigh. 
With  tiie  last  rites  his  bier  to  sanctify. 
Oh,  yet  in  time,  away  I — ^'twere  not  my  prayer 
Could  move  their  hearts  a  foe  like  thee  to  spare  ! 
This  hour  they  come — and  dost  thou  soom  to  fly? 
Save  me  that  one  last  pang — ^to  see  thee  die  !" 
E'en  while  she  speaks  is  heard  their  echoing  tread ; 
Onward  they  move,  the  kindred  of  the  dead. 
They  reach  the  cave—  they  enter — slow  their  pace. 
And  calm  deep  sadness  marks  each  moumer^s  fiice ; 
And  all  is  hush'd,  till  he  who  seems  to  wait 
In  silent  stem  devotedness  his  fate. 


Hath  met  their  glance — ^then  grief  to  fury  tana; 
Each  mien  is  changed,  each  eye  indignant  bora, 
And  voices  rise,  and  swords  have  left  their  sheath : 
Blood  must  atone  for  blood,  and  death  for  death ' 
They  close  around  him  :  lofty  still  his  mien, 
His  cheek  unalter  d,  and  his  brow  serene. 
Unheard,  or  heard  in  vain,  is  ZaydaYi  cry  ; 
Fruitlees  her  prayer,  unmark'd  her  agony. 
But  as  his  foremost  foes  their  weapons  bend 
Against  the  life  he  seeks  not  to  defend. 
Wildly  she  darts  between — each  feeling  pest, 
Save  strong  affection,  which  prevails  at  last 
Oh,  not  in  vain  its  daring  I — ^for  the  blow 
Aim'd  at  his  heart  hath  bade  her  life-blood  flow; 
And  she  hath  sunk  a  martyr  on  the  breast 
Where  in  that  hour  her  head  may  calmly  rest, 
For  he  is  saved  I    Behold  the  Zegri  band, 
Pale  with  dismay  and  grief,  around  her  stand : 
While,  every  thought  of  hate  and  vengeance  o'er. 
They  weep  for  her  who  soon  shall  weep  no  mon- 
She,  she  alone  is  calm :— «  fading  smile, 
Like  sunset,  passes  o'er  her  cheek  the  while; 
And  in  her  eye,  ere  yet  it  closes,  dwell 
Those  last  fiunt  rays,  the  parting  soul's  ftreirelL 

"  Now  is  the  conflict  past,  and  I  have  proved 
How  well,  how  deeply  thou  hast  been  belored ! 
Tee  1  in  an  hour  like  this  'twere  vain  to  hide 
The  heart  so  long  and  so  severely  tried : 
Still  to  thy  name  that  heart  hath  fondly  thnlld 
But  sterner  duties  call'd— and  were  fulfill'd. 
And  I  am  blest  I — ^To  every  holier  tie 
My  life  was  faithful,— and  for  thee  I  die ! 
Nor  shall  the  love  so  purified  be  vain ; 
Severed  on  earth,  we  yet  shall  meet  again. 
Farewell !— And  ye,  at  Zayda's  dying  prayer. 
Spare  him,  my  kindred  tribe !  forgive  and  spare' 
Oh !  be  his  guilt  foxigotten  in  his  woes, 
While  I,  beside  my  sire,  in  peace  repose." 

Now  fades  her  cheek,  her  voice  hath  scnk,  »nd 
death 
Sits  in  her  eye,  and  struggles  in  htf  breath. 
One  pang— 'tis  past — ^her  task  on  earth  is  done. 
And  the  pure  spirit  to  its  rest  hath  flown. 
But  he  for  whom  she  died— oh  1  who  may  pain^ 
The  grief  to  which  all  other  woes  were  &tnt  ? 
There  is  no  power  in  language  to  impart 
The  deeper  pangs,  the  ordeals  of  the  heart, 
By  the  dread  Searcher  of  the  soul  survey'd : 
Tlieeehave  no  words— nor  are  by  words  portrav  *i 

A  dirge  is  rising  on  the  mountain-air, 
Whose  fitful  pwells  its  plaintive  munnun  bear 
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Far  o*er  the  Alpuiams ; — wfld  its  tone, 

And  rocks  and  cayema  echo,  "  Thou  art  gone  !" 


a 


Daughter  of  heroea !  thou  art  gone 
To  share  his  tomh  who  gave  thee  birth : 
Peace  to  the  lovely  spirit  flown  1 

It  was  not  form'd  for  earth. 
Thou  wert  a  sunbeam  in  thy  race. 
Which  bristly  paaaTd  and  left  no  trace. 

"  But  calmly  sleep  I — ^for  thou  art  tree, 
And  hands  unchain'd  thy  tomb  ahall 

Sleep  I  they  are  dosed  at  length  for  thee, 
Idf e'a  few  and  eril  days ! 

Nor  sfaalt  thou  watch,  with  tearful  eye. 

The  lingering  death  of  liberty. 

"  Flower  of  the  desert !  thou  thy  bloom 

Didst  early  to  the  storm  resign: 
We  bear  it  still — and  dark  their  doom 

Who  cannot  weep  for  thine  I 
For  us,  whose  every  hope  is  fled. 
The  time  is  pest  to  mourn  the  dead. 

"  The  days  have  been,  when  o'er  thy  bier 
Far  other  strains  than  these  had  floVd ; 

Now,  aa  a  home  from  grief  and  fear. 
We  hail  thy  dark  abode ! 

We,  who  but  linger  to  bequeath 

Our  sons  the  choice  of  chains  or  death. 

"  Thou  art  with  those,  the  free,  the  brave, 

The  mighty  of  departed  years; 
And  for  the  slumberers  of  the  grave 

Our  ftte  hath  left  no  tears. 
Though  loved  and  lost,  to  weep  were  vain 
For  thee,  who  ne'er  shalt  weep  again. 

"  Have  we  not  seen  despoil'd  by  foes 

The  land  our  fathers  won  of  yoie  1 
And  is  there  yet  a  pang  for  those 

Who  gaze  on  this  no  more  1 
Oil,  that  like  them  'twere  ours  to  rest  I 
Daughter  of  heroes !  thou  art  blest !  * 

A  few  short  yean,  and  in  the  lonely  cave 
Where  sleeps  the  Zegri  maid,  is  Hamet's  grave. 
Severed  in  life,  united  in  the  tomb — 
Such,  of  the  hearts  that  loved  so  well,  the  doom ! 
Their  diige,  of  woods  and  waves  th'  eternal 

moan; 
Their  sepulchre,  the  pino«lad  rocks  alone. 
And  oft  beside  the  midnight  watch-fire's  blaze. 
Amidst  those  rocks,  in  long-departed  days. 


(When  freedom  fled,  to  hold,  sequester  d  there. 
The  stem  and  lofty  councils  of  despair,) 
Some  exiled  Moor,  a  warrior  of  the  wild^ 
Who  the  lone  hours  with  monmfulstrains  beguiled. 
Hath  taught  his  mountain-home  the  tale  of  thoae 
Who  thus  have  suffer'd,  and  who  thua  repose. 


THE  Wn)OW  OF  CRESCENTIUa 

[*'  In  tlM  nign  of  Otbo  IIL  &npcror  of  Qmnmaj,  the 
Roouuia,  Mcitod  bj  thtir  Conml,  Crwcentim,  who  udanUjr 
dtiirad  to  mton  tho  andeDt  ifiarj  of  the  BepnbUo,  nids  a 
bold  attmpt  to  duJto  off  the  Saxon  yoke,  and  the  antliority 
of  the  popei,  wbow  tio«  mdared  thorn  objoets  of  ontfcnal 
oontompt  The  Connl  mm  berieged  by  Otho  in  the  Molo  of 
Hadrian,  which  long  aflenrards  oontlnoid  to  bo  caOad  tha 
Tow«  of  Gmoentliii.  Otho,  after  maaj  unavailing  attadu 
upon  this  fbrtre«,  at  lait  antared  into  nagotiatlona ;  and, 
pledging  hit  imperial  word  to  reipect  tha  life  of  Cmoantlui, 
and  tha  rlglita  of  tha  Roman  dtiaeni,  tha  nnfertnnata  kadai 
was  betrayed  into  hli  power,  and  immediataly  beheaded, 
with  many  of  hie  partiaana.  Stephanla,  hie  widow,  conceal- 
ing her  ailUetion  and  her  reeentment  for  tha  iniolta  to  whidi 
ihe  had  been  aipoeed,  leeretly  reeoired  to  revenge  lier  hue- 
band  and  heredl  On  the  Mtom  of  Otho  Ihnn  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mount  Gaigano,  whidi  perfaape  a  feeling  of  remoree  had 
indneed  him  to  undertake,  ihe  found  meane  to  be  Intro- 
duced to  him,  and  to  gain  hie  eonfldenoe ;  and  a  polion  ad- 
ministered by  her  wae  lOon  aflenvarda  the  came  of  hie  pain- 
ftd  death.*'~«iaMoirDi,  HitUfr^  ftf  fk«  /taltoii  BgpMkM^ 
voLL] 
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Midst  Tivoli's  luxuriant  glades. 
Bright-foaming  fidls^  and  olive  shadesi, 
Where  dwelt»  in  days  departed  long, 
The  sons  of  battle  and  of  song, 
No  tree,  no  shrub  its  foliage  rears 
But  o*er  the  wrecks  of  other  years. 
Temples  and  domes,  which  long  have  been 
The  soil  of  that  enchanted  scene. 

There  the  wild  fig-tree  and  the  vine 
0*er  Hadrian's  mouldering  viUa  twine ; ' 

1  "  J'^taie  an^  pawr  qoeiquee  Jonre  Mub  k  TivolL  Je 
paroonrus  lee  envlrone,  et  enrtont  ceDee  de  la  Yllla  Adriana. 
Surpris  par  la  phile  an  miUeu  de  ma  coorm,  Je  ma  rMiglai 
dane  lee  Bailee  dee  TTkereuv  voidna  dn  TMU^  (monnmena  de 
la  villa,)  ious  nn  flgnier  qui  avait  lenveii^  le  pan  d'tan  mnr 
en  e'Aevmnl  Dane  un  petit  ealon  oetogone,  ouvert  devant 
moi,  una  i^e  vlenje  avait  peretf  hi  voftte  de  T^dlfloe,  et  eon 
groe  eep  Ume,  rouge,  et  tortuem,  montait  le  long  du  mur 
oonmae  nn  Mrpenl  Autour  de  moi,  itnavete  lee  arcades  dee 
ruinee,  s'ouvrsfent  dee  pcrfnta  de  vue  but  la  Osmpagne  Ro- 
maina.  Dee  buissons  de  snraan  rempUssalent  lee  sidlee  d4- 
od  venaient  se  rMigier  qnelqoea  meries  sotttainaL 
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TALES  AND  HISTORIC  SCENES. 


The  cypresB,  in  fiinereal  grace, 
UBorps  the  yanish'd  column's  place ; 
O'er  fallen  shrine  and  min'd  Meze 
The  wall-flower  rustles  in  the  breeze ; 
AcanthuB-leaves  the  marble  hide 
They  once  adom'd  in  sculptured  pride; 
And  nature  hath  resumed  her  throne 
O'er  the  Tast  works  of  ages  flown. 

Was  it  for  this  that  many  a  pile. 
Pride  of  Bissus  and  of  Kile, 
To  Anio*8  banks  the  image  lent 
Of  each  imperial  monument?^ 
Now  Athens  weeps  her  shattex'd  fEuies, 
Thy  temples,  Egypt,  strew  thy  plains  ; 
And  the  proud  &bric8  Hadrian  rear'd 
From  Tibui^s  vale  hare  disappeared. 
We  need  no  prescient  sibyl  there 
The  doom  of  grandeur  to  declare ; 
Each  stone,  where  weeds  and  ivy  dimb, 
Bereals  some  oracle  of  Time ; 
Each  relic  utters  Fate's  decree — 
The  future  as  the  past  shall  be. 

Halls  of  the  dead  1  in  Tibur's  Tale, 
Who  now  shall  tell  your  lofty  tale  ) 
Who  trace  the  high  patrician's  dome. 
The  bard's  retreat,  the  hero's  home  1 
When  moss-clad  wrecks  alone  record 
There  dwelt  the  world's  departed  lord, 
In  scenes  where  yerdure's  rich  array 
Still  sheds  young  beauty  o'er  decay. 
And  sunshine  on  each  glowing  hill 
Midst  ruins  finds  a  dwelling  stiH 

Sunk  is  thy  palace — but  thy  tomb, 
Hadrian  t  hath  shared  a  prouder  doom.' 


Lm  fragineiii  de  iiia(onii«rie  dtoSnt  tupimtm  de  feniDei  de 
■eoloptndre,  dont  k  Terdnre  aatl&te  m  detitniU  oomme  un 
teaTBflenmonlqiMiarhblaDcheiirdMinarbrM:  fiietttde 
baoti  «3nirte  xvmpbifaStnt  Im  oolonnei  tomMet  dani  OM  pAlaia 
de  k  Mort;  raeanthe  MUiTige  nunpalt  k  Imm  pleds,  war  dm 
debris,  mniM  d  k  nature  I'^tait  pla  k  reprodulra  nir  om 
elulSMl'ceDvre  mutil^  diuchitaetnre,  rormmmt  de  laur 
iMtnt^  puB^"— Cjlatoaubbjajid'b  SomeHirt  d*  ItaUe, 

1  TbegardeniandboUdiDfiofHadrkn'iYUkwerecopiat 
of  the  most  celebrated  eoeoei  and  edifloei  in  bis  dominione— 
tbe  LjcaeaaXf  tbe  Academk,  tbe  Prytaneum  of  Athene,  tlie 
Temfto  of  Serapla  at  Alexandria,  the  Yale  of  Tempe,  &c 

*  The  weneolwim  of  Hadrian,  now  the  caetle  of  St  Angelo, 
vae  Ikvt  oonverted  into  a  eitadel  by  BeliiariuB,  in  bis  ene- 
rissiftil  defence  of  Rome  against  tbe  Ooths.  "  Tbe  lover  of 
the  arts,"  says  Gibbon,  *<  must  read  with  a  s|gb  that  the 
wsrits  oi  Pnadtdes  and  lorstppos  were  torn  fmta  thdr  lofty 
pedestals,  and  faorled  into  the  ditch  on  the  heads  of  the  be- 
^egen.**    He  adds.  In  a  note,  that  the  celebrated  Sleeping 


Though  vauish'd  with  the  dajs  of  old 
Its  pillars  of  Corinthian  mould ; 
Though  the  fair  forms  by  sculpture  wrought, 
Each  bodying  some  immortal  thought, 
Which  o'er  that  temple  of  the  dead 
Serene  but  solemn  beauty  shed. 
Have  foimd,  like  glory's  self,  a  graye 
In  time's  abyss  or  Tibei's  wave ;' 
Yet  dreams  more  lofty  and  more  fiiir 
Than  art's  bold  hand  hath  imaged  e'er. 
High  thoughts  of  many  a  mighty  mind 
FiXiMjnding  when  all  else  declined. 
In  twilight  years,  when  only  they 
Recall'd  the  radiance  pass'd  away. 
Have  made  that  ancient  pile  their  home, 
Fortress  of  freedom  and  of  Borne. 

There  he,  who  stroye  in  evil  days 
Again  to  kindle  glory's  rays, 
Whose  spirit  sought  a  path  of  light 
For  those  dim  ages  &r  too  bright— 
Crescentius — ^long  maintain'd  the  strife 
Which  dosed  but  with  its  martyi^s  life, 
And  left  th'  imperial  tomb  a  name, 
A  heritage  of  holier  &me. 
There  closed  De  Brescia's  misnon  high, 
From  thence  the  patriot  came  to  die  ;* 

Fann  of  the  Baiberinipalaco  was  fbund,  bi  amntilKtedrtile. 
when  the  ditch  of  St  Angelo  was  dsanssd  ondv  Uitsa  vm. 

In  the  middle  agei,  the  Moles  Hadrianl  was  osds  s  pv- 
manent  fortress  by  the  Roman  goTemment,  ud  bs^in** 
outworks,  &c  were  added  to  the  original  edifloe,  which  h«i 
been  stripped  of  its  marblo  corering,  iti  OorinthiiB  pOtf*! 
and  the  braien  cone  iriiidi  erewned  Its  ■onaDiL 

*  "  Les  phis  beata  monomens  des  arts,  las  pins  ednhiMM 
■tatoes,  ont  4U»  JtUm  dans  le  Tibrs,  et  scat  escbteioBi 
sesflots.  Quisaitsi,pourlesch«cher,onnelsdaa(ir«n 
pas  un  Jour  de  son  lit  ?  Bfaisquandonsoogeqaelsidieft- 
d'oravres  du  gdnle  humain  sont  pent-Mra  ik  dtvant  oooi.  * 
qu*un  (SO  plus  pcrpant  les  tenait  ktravsn  las  oodes,  I'm 
tfpronre  Je  ne  sais  qneUa  Amotion,  qui  noalt  k  Boos  a» 
mm  sons  diTenes  formes,  et  fdt  troutar  one  lodM  po« 
k  pens^  dans  les  objets  physiques,  musti  psrioot  siikBi' 
'-Mad.  ds  Stasu 

*  Arnold  de  Breeek,  the  mdanated  and  akqusnt  disafiloo 
of  Roman  liberty,  alter  unremitting  effBrts  to  Mrton  thi 
ancient  constttuUon  of  the  republic,  was  put  to  dasUi  in  thi 
year  1165  by  Adrian  IT.  This  erent  k  Ihos  dsicnhsd  bj 
Bismondi,  HiHoirt  du  RejMbUqtia  ItaUama,  foL  iL  pa^ 
68  and  09.  "  Le  piifet  dernemm  dans  Is  cbitMO  aunt 
Ange  aveo  son  prisonnJer :  il le  fit  tremporlsriniiDstiB av 
la  phuse  destinte  anx  axdcntions,  devant  la  parte  do  psuplt 
Amand  da  Brescia,  flerd  sor  un  bOchsr,  Ait  sttseb^  i  m 
poteau,  en  flwe  dn  Cotso.  H  ponrolt  ndsmar  das  y«u  ><• 
trois  longnss  lues  qui  abootiaohDt  devaat  son  defaeted: 
eDes  font  pnsqu*  une  moitid  do  Rome.  CM  ^  qoTttM- 
tolent  IsB  bommae  quil  amit  si  aourent  appelds  k  la  Vbf^ 
Us  reposoient  encore  en  paiz,  tgnoiant  le  daagarde  taor  Ufi»- 

latear.    Le  tnmulte  de  I'tadcntlon  et  k  flunne  dn  bOcb' 
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And  thou,  whose  Roman  soul  the  last 

Spoke  with  the  Toioe  of  ages  past,^ 

Whose  thoughts  so  long  from  earth  had  fled 

To  mingle  with  the  glorious  dead, 

That  midst  the  world's  degenerate  race 

They  vainly  sought  a  dwelling-place, 

Within  that  house  of  death  didst  brood 

O'er  visions  to  thy  ruin  woo'd. 

Yet^  worthy  of  a  brighter  lot, 

Rienzi,  be  thy  fiuilts  foxgot  1 

For  thou,  when  all  around  thee  lay 

Chain'd  in  the  slim[iber8  of  decay — 

So  sunk  each  hearty  that  mortal  eye 

Had  scarce  a  tear  for  liberty — 

Alone,  amidst  the  darkness  there, 

Couldst  gaze  on  Rome — ^yet  not  despair  !' 

Tie  mom — and  nature's  richest  dyes 
Are  floating  o*er  Italian  skies ; 
Tints  of  transparent  lustre  shine 
Along  the  snow-clad  Apennine ; 
The  clouds  have  left  Soracte's  height^ 
And  yellow  Tiber  winds  in  light. 
Where  tombs  and  fiJlen  fiuies  have  strew'd 
The  wide  Campagna  s  solitude. 
"Tis  sad  amidst  that  scene  to  trace 
Those  relics  of  a  vanish'd  race ; 
Yet,  o'er  the  ravaged  path  of  time — 
Such  gloiy  sheds  that  brilliant  dime, 
Where  nature  still,  though  empires  fall, 
Holds  her  triumphant  festival — 
E'en  desolation  wears  a  smile, 
Where  skies  and  sunbeams  Ifiugh  the  while ; 
And  heaven's  own  light>  earth's  richest  bloom. 
Array  the  ruin  and  the  tomb. 

But  she,  who  from  yon  convent  tower 
Breathes  the  pure  freshness  of  the  hour ; 

i^veflttrant  Im  Romaini;  lb  itemtomt,  Qi  aooonnmiit, 
mate  trap  taid ;  «t  Im  eohortei  da  pap*  nponrnknat,  vnc 
toon  knosi,  otoz  qui,  B'ajant  pa  now  Araaiid,  Toolotaitda 
molBM  wcoaBUr  w  cendrw  conrnw  da  prfebiiiw  nUqcm.*' 

^  **  Foitoitj  will  oompaM  tha  Tirtoet  and  ftOHsgi  of  thia 
aztnonUziary  man ;  bat  in  a  long  period  of  aaardiy  and  Mr- 
▼itoda,  tha  name  of  Rienxi  hat  often  bean  calabratad  aa  the 
daHTerer  of  his  eonniry,  and  the  lait  of  tha  Roman  patrlota." 
— OnBoira  Dedine  and  Fall,  fto.  toL  xiL  p.  3(B. 

s  "  La  eonaul  Teventlns  Vanon  avoit  fill  honteoMmant 
Joiqa'k  Yanoaa^b  Cat  bomma,  da  fat  piua  baiia  naiaanoe, 
n'aTotk  iU  ^lav^  aa  conmlat  qaa  poor  mortiflar  la  noUame : 
raaia  la  iteat  na  nmfait  paa  Jooir  da  ce  malhaannz  tri- 
orapba;  il  vit  oomUen  U  ^toit  nlcowalra qall  a'attirit  dam 
oBtta  ocoadon  fai  oonflanoa  da  paapl»— II  aUa  ao-davant 
TaiTon,  at  la  ramarda  da  oa  qu'U  n'amHt  pat  dfi$upiri  de 
ta  nimUifiw."— MoNTBaQinBu'B  Orandtur  et  Dieadenee 
d€t  MffBtahntm 


She,  whose  rich  flow  of  raven  hiur 

Streams  wildly  on  the  morning  air. 

Heeds  not  how  fSur  the  scene  below. 

Robed  in  Italia's  brightest  glow. 

Though  throned  midst  Latlum's  classic  plains 

Th'  Eternal  City's  towers  and  fimes. 

And  they,  the  Pleiades  of  earth. 

The  seven  proud  hills  of  Empire's  birth. 

Lie  Q>read  beneath ;  not  now  her  g^oe 

Roves  o'er  that  vast  sublime  expanse ; 

Inspired,  and  bright  with  hope,  'tis  thrown 

On  Adrian's  masefy  tomb  alone ; 

There,  from  the  storm,  when  Freedom  fled. 

His  faithful  few  Crescentius  led; 

While  she,  his  anxious  bride,  who  now 

Bends  o'er  the  scene  her  youthful  brow. 

Sought  refuge  in  the  haUow'd  fane, 

Which  then  could  shelter,  not  in  vain. 

But  now  the  lofty  strife  is  o'er. 
And  Liberty  shall  weep  no  more. 
At  length  imperial  Otho's  voice 
Bids  her  devoted  sons  r^oice ; 
And  he,  who  battled  to  restore 
The  glories  and  the  rights  of  yore. 
Whose  accents,  like  the  clarion's  sound, 
Gotdd  burst  the  dead  repose  around. 
Again  his  native  Rome  shall  see 
The  sceptred  city  of  the  free  I 
And  young  Stephania  waits  the  hour 
When  leaves  her  lord  his  fortress-tower — 
Her  ardent  heart  with  joy  elate. 
That  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  fiite ; 
Her  mien,  like  creature  fix)m  above, 
All  vivifled  with  hope  and  love. 

Fair  is  her  form,  and  in  her  eye 
Lives  all  the  soul  of  Italy ; 
A  meaning  lofty  and  inspired, 
As  by  her  native  day-star  fired ; 
Such  wild  and  high  expression,  fraught 
With  glances  of  impassion'd  thought, 
As  fancy  sheds,  in  visions  bright. 
O'er  priestess  of  the  Ood  of  Light ; 
And  the  dark  locks  that  lend  her  face 
A  youthful  and  luxuriant  grace. 
Wave  o'er  her  cheek,  whose  kindling  dyes 
Seem  from  the  fire  within  to  rise. 
But  deepen'd  by  the  burning  heaven 
To  her  own  land  of  sunbeams  given. 
Italian  art  that  fervid  glow 
Would  o'er  ideal  beauty  throw. 
And  with  such  ardent  life  express 
Her  hi^-wrought  dreams  of  loveliness, — 
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DraazDB  which,  Buiriving  Empire*8  &n, 
The  shade  of  glory  still  recall 

But  see  ! — the  banner  of  the  brave 
O'er  Adrian's  tomb  hath  ceased  to  wave. 
Tis  lowered — and  now  Stephania's  eye 
Can  well  the  martial  train  descxy. 
Who,  issuing  from  that  ancient  dome. 
Pour  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Rome. 
Now  from  her  watch-tower  on  the  height. 
With  step  as  &bled  wood-nymph's  light, 
She  flies — and  swift  her  way  pursues 
Through  the  lone  convent's  avenues. 
Dark  cypress  groves,  and  fields  o'erspread 
With  records  of  the  conquering  dead. 
And  paths  which  track  a  glowing  waste. 
She  traverses  in  breathless  haste ; 
And  by  the  tombs  where  dust  is  shrined 
Once  tenanted  by  loftiest  mind, 
Still  passing  on,  hath  reach'd  the  gate 
Of  Rome,  the  proud,  the  desolate  1 
Thronged  are  the  streets,  and,  still  renew'd. 
Rush  on  the  gathering  multitude. 
— ^Is  it  their  high-eoul'd  chief  to  greet 
That  thus  the  Roman  thousands  meet  1 
With  names  that  bid  theur  thoughts  ascend, 
Gresoentius  1  thine  in  song  to  blend; 
And  of  triumphal  days  gone  by 
Recall  th'  inspiring  pageantry) 
— ^There  is  an  air  of  breathless  dread. 
An  eager  glance,  a  hurrying  tread ; 
And  now  a  fearful  silence  round. 
And  now  a  fitful  murmuring  sound. 
Midst  the  pale  crowds,  that  almost  seem 
Phantoms  of  some  tumultuous  dream. 
Quick  is  each  step  and  wild  eaqh  mien. 
Portentous  of  some  awfiil  scene. 
Bride  of  Crescentius  1  as  the  throng 
Bore  thee  with  whelming  force  along. 
How  did  thine  anxious  heart  beat  high. 
Till  rose  suspense  to  agony ! — 
Too  brief  suspense,  that  soon  shall  close. 
And  leave  thy  heart  to  deeper  woes. 

Who  midst  yon  guarded  precinct  stands, 
With  fearless  mien  but  fetter'd  hands  1 
The  ministers  of  death  are  nigh, 
Yet  a  calm  grandeur  lights  his  eye ; 
And  in  his  glance  there  lives  a  mind 
Which  was  not  form'd  for  chains  to  bind, 
But  cast  in  such  heroic  mould 
As  theirs,  th'  ascendant  ones  of  old. 
Crescentius !  freedom's  daring  son, 
Is  this  the  guerdon  thou  hast  won  1 


Oh,  worthy  to  have  lived  and  died 
In  the  bright  days  of  Latium's  pride  t 
Thus  must  the  beam  of  glory  dose 
O'er  the  seven  hills  again  that  rose, 
When  at  thy  voice,  to  burst  the  yoke, 
The  soul  of  Rome  indignant  woke  1 
Vain  dream !  the  sacred  shields  are  gone,^ 
Sunk  is  the  crowning  city's  throne  '•' 
Th'  illusions,  that  around  her  cast 
Their  guardian  spells,  have  long  been  past' 
Thy  life  hath  been  a  shot-stains  ray, 
Shed  o'er  her  midnight  of  decay ; 
Thy  death  at  freedom's  ruin'd  shiine 
Must  rivet  every  chain — but  thine. 

Calm  is  his  aspect,  and  his  eye 
Now  fix'd  upon  the  deep  blue  sky. 
Now  on  those  wrecks  of  ages  fled 
Around  in  desolation  spread — 
Arch,  temple,  column^  worn  and  gray, 
Recording  triumphs  pass'd  away ; 

1  Of  the  acred  Imcklen,  or  ameUia  of  Rome,  whkh  wm 
kept  In  the  templo  of  Man»  Plntereh  gi?M  the  foBoviaf 
aocoant :— **  In  tho  eighth  yen  of  Nnma'i  rdgn,  a  pcrtOene* 
prevailed  in  It^y ;  Rome  also  Alt  Iti  nngn.  While  Um 
people  wen  gxeatly  dcjoctod,  we  «ie  (old  tttei  A  hniiD  boeUtf 

fdl  from  beaten  into  the  hands  of  Numa.  Ofthiibe^««« 
verj  wonderfiil  aoooQnt,  raoeiTed  fhxrn  Egeria  and  the  Miaai: 
that  the  buekier  waa  aent  down  for  the  prewmtloo  of  tla 
dty,  and  ihould  be  kept  with  great  cere;  that  eleven  otboi 
ihoald  be  made  aa  like  it  ae  poeaible  in  eiae  and  Cufaioa,iD 
order  that,  if  any  pereon  wen  diqweed  to  itaal  it,  lie  misiit 
not  be  able  to  diatlngnleh  that  which  fid  from  bearai  bm 
the  rest  He  ftnther  dedared.  that  the  place,  and  the  mo- 
dowB  aboot  it,  where  he  freqfiuntly  convened  with  the 
Muaee,  ahonld  be  oonaecrated  to  thoee  dtvlnitieB;  asd  tint 
the  apring  whkh  watoed  the  ground  ihoaM  be  Baed  te  tht 
uae  of  the  Yeital  Virghu,  daily  to  qnnkle  and  purify 
tiieir  temple.  The  immediate  ceeeatkm  of  the  pertikBce  ■ 
said  to  have  conflzmed  the  truth  of  thii  aoooimt"-X^Q^ 

Nwma, 
«  "Who  hath  taken  thiaeounaelagainit1>re.the<rMniM 

eUjft  whooa  merehania  are  pcinoea,  whoee  tnfflctaei  an  tbi 

honoorable  of  the  earth  ?  " — InxioA,  diap.  93> 

•  **  Un  melange  bizane  de  grmndenr  d'ime  et  defoiUeM 

entroit  dte  oette  ^poqua  (rondtaie  aiMe)  dane  la  euacttn 

del  Romaina.    Un  momrement  gteAenz  nn  lee  gnodtf 

choaea  friaoit  place  tout^Hsoup  k  I'abatfeement;  fli  !««»>■>( 

de  hi  Ubertd  la  phia  orageue,  k  la  eanrttnde  la  pioa  anils' 

mnte.    On  auroit  dit  que  iee  minee  et  lee  porttqaee  dterta 

de  la  capitale  do  monde,*enti«lenoiant  see  faaUtane  dau  k 

aenthnent  de  leur  fanpoiaianoe ;  an  mfllen  da  ees  vamuoBiu 

de  leor  domination  peae^  he  dtoyeni  dproorolmt  d'um 

manitea  trop  d^ooDTBgeanto  leur propra ntillitdL  l4«nadei 

Romaina  qu*Ila  portolent  ranfanoit  IMqaamment  leventboo- 

daame,  comme  il  le rantaae  encoie aiOonrdlini;  nu  Ueotdt 
la  Toe  de  Rome,  do  fonun  ddaert,  dee  aepi  coUincB  de  noovMS 

rendoei  au  pAturage  dee  troopeaiiz,  dee  tempiea  dteldi,  de« 
monumena  tombant  en  mine,  lea  ruoenoit  k  eentir  (j«  ■ 
n*«tolent  phii  lea  Romaina  dlHitrefoia''-8iaM0inM,  BM** 
da  RipHUiqutt  Flaliamet,  voL  L  p.  171 
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Works  of  the  mighty  and  the  free, 

Whose  steps  on  earth  no  more  shall  be. 

Though  their  bright  course  hath  left  a  trace 

Kor  years  nor  sorrows  can  efSeuce. 

Why  changes  now  the  patriot's  mien, 

Erewhile  so  loftily  serene  1 

Thus  can  approadiing  death  control 

The  might  of  that  commanding  SOT21 1 

No  ! — ^Heard  ye  not  that  thrilling  cry 

Which  told  of  bitterest  agony  1 

He  heard  it,  and  at  once,  subdued. 

Hath  sunk  the  hero's  fortitude. 

ffe  heard  it,  and  his  heart  too  weU 

Whence  rose  that  yoice  of  woe  can  tell ; 

And  midst  the  gazing  throngs  around 

One  well-known  form  his  glance  hath  found — 

One  fondly  loving  and  beloved. 

In  grief,  in  peril,  fiuthful  proved. 

Tes  !  in  the  wildness  of  despair, 

She,  his  devoted  bride,  is  there. 

Pale,    breathless,     through   the    crowd    she 


f 


The  light  of  frenzy  in  her  eyes : 

But  ere  her  arms  can  dasp  the  form 

Which  life  ere  long  must  cease  to  warm — 

Ere  on  his  agonising  breast 

Her  heart  can  heave,  her  head  can  rest — 

Check'd  in  her  course  by  ruthless  hands, 

Mute,  motionless,  at  once  she  stands ; 

With  bloodless  cheek  and  vacant  glance. 

Frozen  and  fix'd  in  horror's  trance ; 

Spell-bound,  as  every  sense  were  fled. 

And  thought  o'erwhelm'd,  and  feeling  dead  ; 

And  the  light  waving  of  her  hair. 

And  veil,  &r  floating  on  the  air. 

Alone,  in  that  dread  moment,  show 

She  is  no  sculptured  form  of  woe. 

The  scene  of  grief  and  death  is  o*er. 
The  patriot's  heart  shall  throb  no  more : 
But  hen — so  vainly  form'd  to  prove 
The  pure  devotedness  of  love. 
And  draw  from  fond  affection's  eye 
All  thought  sublime,  all  feeling  high— 
When  oonsdousnesB  again  shall  wake. 
Hath  now  no  refuge  but  to  break. 
The  spirit  long  inured  to  pain 
May  smile  at  &te  in  calm  disdain. 
Survive  its  darkest  hour,  and  rise 
In  more  msjestio  energies. 
But  in  the  glow  of  vernal  pride. 
If  each  warm  hope  at  once  hath  died. 
Then  sinks  the  mind,  a  blighted  flower. 
Dead  to  the  sunbeam  and  the  shower ; 


A  broken  gem,  whose  inborn  light 
Is  scattered — ^ne'er  to  re-unite. 


PART  n. 

Hast  thou  a  scene  that  is  not  spread 
With  records  of  thy  gioxy  fled  1 
A  monument  thai  doth  not  tell 
The  tale  of  liberty's  &rewell1 
Italia !  thou  art  but  a  grav« 
Where  flowers  luxuriate  o'er  the  bravo. 
And  nature  gives  her  treasures  birth 
O'er  all  that  hath  been  great  on  earth. 
Tet  smile  thy  heavens  as  once  they  smiled 
When  thou  wert  fr'eedom's  &vour*d  child  : 
Though  fane  and  tomb  alike  are  low, 
Time  hath  not  dimm'd  thy  sunbeam's  glow ; 
And,  robed  in  that  exulting  ray. 
Thou  seem'st  to  triumph  o'er  decay — 
Oh,  yet,  though  by  thy  sorrows  bent. 
In  nature's  pomp  magnificent  t 
What  marvel  if,  when  all  was  lost. 
Still  on  thy  bright  enchanted  coast. 
Though  many  an  omen  wam'd  him  thence, 
Linger'd  the  lord  of  eloquence.^ 

1  "  As  for  Ciotfo,  1m  wm  canted  to  Astyn,  wImto,  finding 
a  tombI,  ho  fmmpdhitelj  trent  on  board,  and  coasted  along 
to  Cirecam  with  a  Ikvourabla  wind.  The  pilots  wan  pc»- 
paring  immediatalj  to  sail  fixnn  thence,  but  whether  it  was 
that  he  feared  the  sea,  or  had  not  yet  given  up  all  his  hcpn 
in  Caaar,  he  dissmbarked,  and  tnvelled  a  hundred  ftiriongs 
on  fiMt,  as  if  Rome  had  been  the  ptaoe  of  his  destination. 
Repenting,  howerer,  afterwards,  he  left  that  road,  and  made 
again  for  the  sea.  He  paawd  the  night  in  the  most  per- 
plexing and  hoiTftd  thoughts ;  insomuch,  that  he  was  some- 
times inclined  to  go  i»lYateIy  into  Cesar's  house,  and  stab 
fatanseif  upon  the  altar  of  his  domestic  gods,  to  bring  the 
divine  vengeance  upon  his  betrayer.  But  he  was  deterred 
fixnn  this  by  the  fear  of  torture.  Other  altematiTes,  equally 
distreesftil,  presented  themselYes.  At  but  be  put  himself  in 
the  hands  of  his  ssnrants,  and  ordered  them  to  carry  hfan  by 
sea  to  G%)eta,  where  he  had  a  deliglitftil  retreat  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  Etesian  winds  set  in.  There  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo  on  that  coast,  from  whidi  a  flight  of  crows  came  with 
great  noise  towards  Cicero's  vessel  as  it  was  making  land. 
Thqr  perched  on  both  sides  the  sail-yard,  where  some  sat 
eroaUng,  and  others  pecking  the  ends  of  the  ropes.  AH 
looked  upon  this  as  an  iO  omen ;  yet  Cksero  went  on  shore, 
and,  entering  his  house,  by  down  to  repose  hfanselL  In  the 
meantime  a  number  of  the  crosfs  settled  in  the  chamber- 
window,  and  croaked  in  the  most  doleibl  manner.  One  of 
them  even  entered  it,  and,  alighting  on  the  bed,  attempted 
with  its  beak  to  draw  off  the  clothes  with  whfeh  he  had 
covered  his  fece.  On  sight  of  this,  the  servants  began  to 
reproach  themselves.  '  Shall  we,'  said  tiiey, '  remain  to  be 
spectators  of  our  mastert  murder?  Shall  we  not  protect 
hfan,  so  innooent  and  lo  great  a  sufferer  as  he  is,  when  the 
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Still  gazing  on  the  lovely  eky, 

Whose  radiance  woo'd  him — but  to  die  t 

lake  him,  who  would  not  linger  there. 

Where  heayen,  earth,  ocean,  all  are  &ir  1 

Who  midst  thy  glowing  scenes  could  dwell, 

Nor  bid  awhile  his  grie&  farewell  1 

Hath  not  thy  pure  and  genial  air 

Balm  for  all  sadness  but  despair  ]^ 

No  t  there  are  pangs  whose  deep-worn  trace 

Not  all  thy  magic  can  efface ! 

Hearts  by  unkindness  wrung  may  learn 

The  world  and  all  its  gifts  to  spurn ; 

TinM  may  steal  on  with  silent  tread. 

And  dxy  the  tear  that  mourns  the  dead, 

May  change  fond  love,  subdue  regret, 

And  teach  e'en  yengeance  to  foiget : 

But  thou.  Remorse  !  there  is  no  chann 

Thy  sting;  ayenger,  to  disarm  I 

Vain  are  bright  suns  and  laughing  skies 

To  soothe  thy  victim's  agonies : 

The  heart  once  made  thy  burning  throne. 

Still,  while  it  beats,  is  thine  alone. 

In  vain  for  Otho's  joyless  eye 
SmUe  the  fidr  scenes  of  Italy, 
As  through  her  landscapes^  rich  array 
Th'  imperial  pilgrim  bends  his  way. 
Thy  form,  Creecentius  !  on  his  sight 
Rises  when  nature  laughs  in  light, 
Glides  round  him  at  the  midnight  hour. 
Is  present  in  his  festal  bower. 
With  awM  voice  and  firowning  mien. 
By  all  but  him  unheard,  unseen. 
Oh  1  thus  to  shadows  of  the  grave 
Be  every  tyrant  still  a  slave  I 

Where,  through  Gazgano's  woody  dells. 
O'er  bending  oaks  the  north  wind  swells,' 

brute  cmtarM  give  him  marki  of  their  cue  and  attention  f  * 
Tbeo.  pert^  by  entnaty,  pvtiy  by  force,  they  got  him  into 
hii  litter,  and  carried  him  towarda  the  aok,"— Plutarch, 
14/^  qf  Olcgroi. 

1  "  Now  pnrtr  air 
Meets  hia  approach,  and  to  the  heart  InqH^ei 
Temal  ddight  and  Joy,  able  to  driTe 
Ail  mAntm  but  dequdr.**— Miltoit. 

1  Mount  Gargano.  "  Tliii  ridge  of  mountaint  forms  a  Tery 
leige  ptttnnontoiy  advancing  into  the  Adriatic,  and  separated 
horn  the  Apennines  on  the  west  by  the  plains  of  Locera  and 
San  Severow  We  to(di  a  ride  into  the  heart  of  the  moontains 
ttuongh  shady  dells  and  noble  woode,  which  brooght  to  our 
minds  the  venerable  groves  that  in  ancient  times  bent  witii 
the  loud  winds  sweeping  along  the  nigged  sides  of  Gaiganos: 

'  AqnfloallMis 


■I  fblfls  TldaaBlar  oral.'— Boiucb. 


A  sainted  hermit's  lowly  tomb 
Is  bosom'd  in  umbrageous  gloom, 
In  shades  that  saw  him  live  and  die 
Beneath  their  waving  canopy. 
'Twas  hi%  as  legends  tell,  to  shara 
The  converse  of  immortals  there ; 
Around  that  dweller  of  the  wild 
There  "bright  appearances*  have  smiled, 
And  angel-wings  at  eve  have  been 
Qleaming  the  shadowy  bou^^  between. 
And  oft  from  that  aeduded  bower 
Hath  breathed,  at  midnight^s  calmer  hooi^ 
A  swell  of  viewless  haips,  a  sound 
Of  warbled  anthems  pealing  round. 
Oh,  none  but  voices  of  the  sky 
Might  wake  that  thrilling  harmony, 
Whose  tones,  whose  very  echoes  made 
An  Eden  of  the  lonely  shade  1 
Yean  have  gone  by ;  the  hermit  sleeps 
Amidst  Qaigano's  woods  and  steepa ; 
Ivy  and  flowera  have  half  o'ergrown 
And  veil'd  his  low  sepulchral  stone : 
Yet  still  the  spot  is  holy,  stUl 
Celestial  footsteps  haunt  the  hill ; 
And  oft  the  awe-stnick  moimtaineer 
Atrial  vesper-hynms  may  hear 
Around  those  forest-precincts  float, 
Soft,  solemn,  dear,  but  still  remote^ 
Oft  will  Affliction  breathe  her  plaint 
To  that  rude  shrine's  departed  saint^ 
And  deem  that  spirits  of  the  blest 
There  shed  sweet  influence  o'er  her  bresst 

And  thither  Otho  now  repairs, 
To  soothe  his  soul  with  vows  and  pnysFs ; 
And  if  for  him,  on  holy  ground, 
The  lost  one.  Peace,  may  yet  be  found, 
Midst  rocks  and  forests,  by  the  bed 
Where  calmly  sleep  the  sainted  dead, 
She  dwells^  remote  from  heedless  ey^ 
With  nature's  lonely  miyesty. 

Vain,  vain  the  search  I— his  troubled  brewt 
Kor  vow  nor  penance  lulls  to  rest : 
The  weary  pilgrimage  is  o'er. 
The  hopes  that  cheered  it  are  no  more. 
Then  sinks  his  soul,  and  day  by  day 
Youth's  buoyant  energies  decay. 


"There  isstiU  axespectable  foreit  of  cveigresn  and 
mon  oak,  pine,  hornbeam,  chestnut,  and  nanna^ih.  im 
sheltsfed  valleys  are  indnstrioariy  cutthaled,  and  ss0  toM 
blest  with  iQxnriant  T«8etatlon.''-SwiiiBcmjn'k  2Vsarf*> 

•  "In  yonder  nether  world  when  shall  I  ssek 

His  bright  appeaiances,  or  liBOlBleii  tMOS?--J<u*«*- 
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The  light  of  health  his  eye  hath  flown. 
The  glow  that  tinged  his  cheek  ia  gone. 
Joyless  as  one  on  whom  is  laid 
Some  baleful  spell  that  bids  him  fiide, 
Extending  its  mysterious  power 
O'er  oTeiy  scene,  o'er  ereiy  hour : 
ITen  thus  he  withers ;  and  to  him 
Italla's  brilliant  skies  are  dim. 
He  withers — ^in  that  glorious  dime 
Where  Nature  laughs  in  scorn  of  Time ; 
And  Buns^  that  shed  on  all  below 
Their  full  and  yivifying  glow. 
From  him  alone  their  power  withhold. 
And  leave  his  heart  in  darkness  cold. 
Earth  blooms  around  him,  heaven  is  fSur — 
Me  only  seems  to  perish  there. 

Tet  sometimes  will  a  transient  smile 
flay  o'er  his  fibded  cheek  awhile, 
When  breathes  his  minstrel  boy  a  strain 
Of  power  to  lull  all  earthly  pain — 
So  wildly  sweet,  its  notes  might  seem 
Th'  ethereal  music  of  a  dream, 
A  spirifs  voice  from  worlds  unknown, 
Deep  thrilling  power  in  every  tone  ! 
Sweet  is  that  lay !  ^d  yet  its  flow 
Hath  language  only  given  to  woe ; 
And  if  at  times  its  wakening  swell 
Some  tale  of  glory  seems  to  tell,     * 
Soon  the  proud  notes  of  triumph  die. 
Lost  in  a  dirge's  harmony. 
Oh !  many  a  pang  the  heart  hath  proved. 
Hath  deeply  Buffered,  fondly  loved. 
Ere  the  sad  strain  could  catch  from  thence 
Such  deep  impassion'd  eloquence  I 
Yes  1  gaze  on  him,  that  minstrel  boy — 
He  is  no  child  of  hope  and  joy  1 
Though  few  his  years,  yet  have  they  been 
Such  as  leave  traces  on  the  mien. 
And  o'er  the  roses  of  our  prime 
Breathe  other  blights  than  those  of  tim& 

Yet  seems  his  spirit  wild  and  proud. 
By  grief  unaoften'd  and  unboVd. 
Oh  1  there  are  sorrows  which  impart 
A  stenmesB  foreign  to  the  hearty 
And,  nuhing  with  an  earthquake's  power. 
That  makes  a  desert  in  an  hour. 
Boose  the  dread  passions  in  their  course, 
Ai  tempests  wake  the  billows'  force  I — 
'TIS  sad,  on  youthful  Quido's  face, 
The  stamp  of  woes  like  these  to  trace. 
Oh !  where  can  ruins  awe  mankind 
Bark  aathe  ruins  of  the  mind) 


His  mien  is  lofty,  but  his  gase 
Too  well  a  wandering  soul  betrays : 
His  fiill  dark  eye  at  times  is  bright 
With  strange  and  momentary  light» 
Whose  quick  uncertain  flashes  Uirow 
O'er  his  pale  cheek  a  hectic  glow : 
And  oft  his  features  and  his  air 
A  shade  of  troubled  mystexy  wear, 
A  glance  of  hurried  wildness,  fraught 
With  some  un&thomable  thought. 
Whate'er  that  thoug^t»  stUl  unexprees'd 
Dwells  the  sad  aecret  in  his  breast ; 
The  pride  his  haughty  brow  reveals 
All  other  passion  well  conceals — 
He  breathes  each  wounded  feeling's  tone 
In  music's  eloquence  alone ; 
His  soul's  deep  voice  is  only  poured 
Through  his  full  song  and  swelling  chord. 

He  seeks  no  friend^  but  shuns  the  train 
Of  courtiers  with  a  proud  disdain ; 
And,  save  when  Otho  bids  his  lay 
Its  half  unearthly  power  essay 
In  hall  or  bower  the  heart  to  thrill. 
His  haunts  are  wild  and  lonely  stilL 
Far  distant  from  the  heedless  throng, 
He  roves  old  Tiber^s  banks  alon& 
Where  Empire's  desolate  remains 
lie  scattered  o'er  the  silent  phuns ; 
Or,  lingering  midst  each  ruin'd  shrine 
That  strews  the  desert  Palatine, 
\^th  mournful  yet  commanding  mien, 
like  the  sad  genius  of  the  scene. 
Entranced  in  awfiil  thought  appears 
To  oonmiune  with  departed  years. 
Or  at  the  dead  of  night,  when  Bome 
Seems  of  heroic  shades  the  home ; 
When  Tibei'B  murmuring  Toi<*  f®**^ 
The  mighty  to  their  ancient  hallfl ; 
When  huah'd  is  every  meaner  sound. 
And  the  deep  m^nhght^jato  around 
Leaves  to  the  solemn  scene  alone 
The  mfl^esty  of  ages  flown— 
A  pilgrim  to  each  hero's  tornb^ 
He  wanders  thi^ough  the  sacred  gloom; 
And  midst  those  dwellings  of  decay 
At  times  will  breathe  so  sad  » 1^» 
So  wild  a  grandeur  in  each  iaoe, 
TiB  like  a  dizge  f or  empirae  0mi0  ! 


Awake  thy  pealing  harp 
Bat  breathe  a  more  eyiiHrng 
Toung  Quido  I  for  wmhaUm  fipvyot 
Be  the  daiii  secMis  <ir  tiby  k< 
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Still  gadng  on  the  lovely  sky, 

Wlioee  radiance  woo'd  him — but  to  diel 

Like  him,  uiko  would  not  linger  there. 

Where  heayen,  earth,  ocean,  all  are  fair  1 

Who  midst  thy  glowing  scenes  could  dwell, 

Nor  bid  awhile  his  griefs  farewell  1 

Hath  not  thy  pure  and  genial  air 

Balm  for  all  sadness  but  despair  1^ 

No !  there  are  pangs  whose  deep-worn  trace 

Not  all  thy  magic  can  efiiEK»  t 

Hearts  by  imkindneaB  wrung  may  leani 

The  world  and  all  its  gifts  to  spurn ; 

Time  may  steal  on  with  silent  tread. 

And  dxy  the  tear  that  mourns  the  dead, 

May  change  fond  love,  subdue  regret, 

And  teach  e'en  vengeance  to  forget : 

But  thou.  Remorse  !  there  is  no  charm 

I%y  sting;  avenger,  to  disarm  I 

Yain  are  bright  suns  and  laughing  skies 

To  soothe  thy  victim's  agonies : 

The  heart  once  made  thy  burning  throne. 

Still,  while  it  beats,  is  thine  alone. 

In  vain  for  Otho's  joyless  eye 
SmUe  the  fair  scenes  of  Italy, 
As  throu^  her  landscapes^  rich  array 
Th*  imperial  pilgrim  bends  his  way. 
Thy  form,  Crescentius  t  on  his  sight 
Rises  when  nature  laughs  in  lig^t, 
Qlides  round  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Is  present  in  his  festal  bower. 
With  awftil  voice  and  firowning  mien. 
By  all  but  him  unheard,  unseen. 
Oh  1  thus  to  shadows  of  the  grave 
Be  every  tyrant  still  a  slave  I 

Where,  through  Gazgano*B  woody  dells. 
O'er  bending  oaks  the  north  wind  swells,' 

brute  cmtarM  give  him  marki  of  their  cue  and  attention  ? ' 
Then,  pert^  by  entnaty,  partly  bf  foroe,  they  got  him  into 
hii  litter,  end  oarried  him  towards  the  eok,"— Plvtarcb, 
W</Oleara, 

1  "Nowpnrtrair 
Meet!  hie  epproach,  and  to  the  lieBrt  InqHbvi 
Yemal  delight  and  Joy,  able  to  driTe 
Ali  mdne«  Init  dequdr."— MrxTOir. 

s  Mount  Qaigano.  "  Tliia  ridge  of  mountains  forms  a  Tery 
laige  promontory  advancing  into  the  Adriatic,  and  separated 
from  the  Apennines  on  ttie  west  by  the  pUins  of  Luoera  and 
SanSerero.  We  took  a  ride  into  the  heart  of  tiie  mountains 
Ihiou^  shady  dells  and  noble  woode,  which  brought  to  our 
minds  tlie  venerable  groves  that  in  ancient  times  bent  with 
the  loud  wfaids  sweeping  along  the  nigged  sides  of  Gaiganus: 

'Aqnlkmilnis 
QMreate  OmimiI  tabenol, 
■I  Ibllls  vldaaatar  ernl.'— BoiueB. 


A  sainted  hermit's  lowly  tomb 
Is  boeom'd  in  umbrageous  gloom. 
In  shades  that  saw  him  live  and  die 
Beneath  their  waving  canopy. 
'Twaa  hi%  as  legends  tell,  to  share 
The  converse  of  immortals  there ; 
Around  that  dweller  of  the  wild 
There  "bright  appearances"  have  smiled. 
And  angel-wings  at  eve  have  been 
Gleaming  the  shadowy  boughs  between. 
And  oft  from  that  secluded  bower 
Hath  breathed,  at  midni^t^s  calmer  hour, 
A  swell  of  viewless  haxps,  a  sound 
Of  warbled  anthems  pealing  romid. 
Oh,  none  but  voices  of  the  sky 
Might  wake  that  thrilling  harmony. 
Whose  tones,  whose  very  echoes  made 
An  Eden  of  the  lonely  shade  1 
Years  have  gone  by ;  the  hermit  sleeps 
Amidst  Qaigano's  woods  and  steeps ; 
Ivy  and  flowers  have  half  o'ergrown 
And  veil'd  his  low  sepulchral  stone : 
Yet  still  the  spot  is  holy,  still 
Celestial  footsteps  haunt  the  hill ; 
And  oft  the  awo«tnick  moxmtaineer 
ASrial  vesper-hymns  may  hear 
Around  those  forest-precincts  float, 
Soft,  solemn,  dear,  but  still  remote. 
Oft  will  AfiOiction  breathe  her  plaint 
To  that  rude  shrine's  departed  saint, 
And  deem  that  spirits  of  the  blest 
There  shed  sweet  influence  o'er  her  breast 

And  thither  Otho  now  repaiiSi 
To  soothe  his  soul  with  vows  and  prayers ; 
And  if  for  him,  on  holy  ground. 
The  lost  one.  Peace,  may  yet  be  found. 
Midst  rocks  and  forests,  by  the  bed 
Where  calmly  sleep  the  sainted  dead, 
She  dwells^  remote  from  heedless  eye, 
With  nature's  lonely  majesty. 

Vain,  vain  the  search  1 — ^his  troubled  breast 
Kor  vow  nor  penance  lulls  to  rest : 
The  weary  pilgrimage  is  o'er. 
The  hopes  that  cheered  it  are  no  more. 
Then  sinks  his  soul,  and  day  by  day 
Youth's  buoyant  energies  decay. 

• 

"ThereisstiUarMpectable  foreit  of  eveigiesn  end  «•» 
mon  oak,  pbio,  hornbeam,  chestnut,  and  Daana-eih.  I^ 
sheltered  valleys  are  Indostriooily  cultivated,  end  seam  to  bt 
Uest  with  Inxuziant  v^etattaL**— SwnfBoajra's  !>««'*• 

•  "In  yonder  nether  world  whersdiBll  I  sssk 

His  bright  appeaiances,  or  Ibolstsp  tnos ?"-*««*• 
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The  light  of  health  his  eye  hath  flown. 
The  glow  that  tinged  his  cheek  is  gone. 
Joyless  as  one  on  whom  is  laid 
Some  bolefiil  spell  that  bids  him  fiide, 
Extending  its  mysterious  power 
O'er  every  scene,  o'er  every  hour : 
E'en  thus  he  withers ;  and  to  him 
Italia's  brilliant  skies  are  dim. 
He  withen — ^in  that  glorious  dime 
Where  Nature  lan^^  in  scorn  of  Time ; 
And  suns^  that  shed  on  all  below 
Their  full  and  vivi^^g  glow, 
fVom  him  alone  their  power  withhold. 
And  leave  his  heart  in  darkness  cold. 
Earth  blooms  around  him,  heaven  is  fSur — 
ffe  only  seems  to  perish  there. 

Tet  sometimes  will  a  transient  smile 
Flay  o'er  his  fiided  cheek  awhile, 
When  breathes  his  minstrel  boy  a  strain 
Of  power  to  lull  all  earthly  pain — 
So  wildly  sweet,  its  notes  might  seem 
Th'  ethereal  music  of  a  dream, 
A  Bpirif  s  voice  from  worlds  unknown. 
Beep  thrilling  power  in  every  tone  ! 
Sweet  is  that  lay  !  ^d  yet  its  flow 
Hath  language  only  given  to  woe ; 
And  if  at  times  its  wakening  swell 
Some  tale  of  glory  seems  to  tell,     ■ 
Soon  the  proud  notes  of  triumph  die. 
Lost  in  a  dirge's  harmony. 
Oh  I  many  a  pang  the  heart  hath  proved, 
Hath  deeply  Buffered,  fondly  loved. 
Ere  the  sad  strain  could  catch  from  thence 
Such  deep  impassion'd  eloquence  t 
Yes  I  gase  on  him,  that  minstrel  boy — 
He  is  no  child  of  hope  and  joy  I 
Though  few  his  years,  yet  have  they  been 
Such  as  leave  traces  on  the  mien, 
And  o'er  the  roses  of  our  prime 
Breathe  other  blights  than  those  of  time. 

Tet  seems  his  spirit  wild  and  proud, 
By  grief  unsofben'd  and  unbow'd. 
Oh  t  there  are  sorrows  which  impart 
A  stemnesB  foreign  to  the  hearty 
And,  rushing  with  an  earthquake's  power. 
That  makes  a  desert  in  an  hour. 
Bouse  the  dread  passions  in  their  course. 
As  tempests  wake  the  billows*  force  I — 
Tis  sad,  on  youthful  Quido's  face, 
The  stamp  of  woes  like  these  to  trace. 
Oh  !  where  can  ruins  awe  mankind 
Dark  as  the  ruins  of  the  mindl 


His  mien  is  lofty,  but  his  gase 
Too  well  a  wandering  soul  betrays : 
His  full  dark  eye  at  times  is  bright 
With  stnuDge  and  momentary  lights 
Whose  quick  uncertain  flashes  throw 
O'er  his  pale  cheek  a  hectic  glow : 
And  oft  his  features  and  his  air 
A  shade  of  troubled  mysteiy  wear, 
A  glance  of  hurried  wildness,  fraught 
With  some  un&thomable  thought. 
Whate'er  that  thought,  still  unexpress'd 
Dwells  the  sad  secret  in  his  breast ; 
The  pride  his  haughty  brow  reveals 
All  other  passion  well  Cbnoeala — 
He  breathes  each  wounded  feeling's  tone 
In  music's  eloquence  alone ; 
His  soul's  deep  voice  is  only  poured 
Through  his  full  song  and  swelling  chord. 

He  seeks  no  friend^  but  shuns  the  train 
Of  courtiers  with  a  proud  disdain ; 
And,  save  when  Otho  bids  his  lay 
Its  half  unearthly  power  essay 
In  hall  or  bower  the  heart  to  thrill. 
His  haunts  are  wild  and  lonely  stilL 
Far  distant  from  the  heedless  throng, 
He  roves  old  Tiber's  banks  alon^ 
Where  Empire's  desolate  remains 
Lie  scattered  o'er  the  silent  plains ; 
Or,  lingering  midst  each  min'd  shxine 
That  strews  the  desert  Palatine, 
With  mournful  yet  commanding  mien» 
Like  the  sad  genius  of  the  scene, 
Entranced  in  awful  thought  appears 
To  commune  with  departed  years. 
Or  at  the  dead  of  night»  when  Rome 
Seems  of  heroic  shades  the  home ; 
When  Tiber's  murmuring  voice  recalls 
The  noighty  to  their  ancient  halls ; 
When  hush*d  is  every  meaner  sound. 
And  the  deep  m^nlight-calm  around 
Leaves  to  the  solenm  scene  alone 
The  mi^ty  of  ages  flown — 
A  pilgrim  to  each  hero's  tomb, 
He  wanders  thipugh  the  sacred  gloom; 
And  midst  thoso  dwellings  of  decay 
At  times  will  breathe  so  sad  a  lay. 
So  wild  a  grandeur  in  each  tone, 
Tis  like  a  diige  for  empires  gone  I 

Awake  thy  pealing  harp  again. 
But  breathe  a  more  exulting  strain. 
Young  Quido !  for  awhile  foigot 
Be  the  dark  secrets  of  thy  lot> 
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And  rouse  th*  inspiring  soul  of  song 

To  speed  the  banquet's  hour  along  ! — 

The  feast  is  spread,  and  music's  call 

Is  echoing  through  the  royal  hall, 

And  banners  wave  and  trophies  shine 

O'er  stately  guests  in  glittering  line ; 

And  Otho  seeks  awhile  to  chase 

The  thoughts  he  never  can  erase, 

And  bid  the  voice,  whose  murmurs  deep 

Rise  like  a  spirit  on  his  sleep — 

The  still  small  voice  of  conscience — die, 

Lost  in  the  din  of  revelry. 

On  his  pale  brow  dejection  lowers, 

But  that  shall  yield  to  festal  hours ; 

A  gloom  is  in  his  &ded  eye. 

But  that  from  music's  power  shall  fly ; 

His  wasted  cheek  is  wan  with  care, 

But  mirth  shall  spread  fi:«sh  crimson  there. 

Wake,  Guide  !  wake  thy  numbers  high, 

Strike  the  bold  chord  ezultingly  ! 

And  pour  upon  the  enraptured  ear 

Such  strains  as  warriors  love  to  hear  I 

Let  the  rich  mantling  goblet  flow. 

And  banish  aught  resembling  woe ; 

And  if  a  thought  intrude,  of  power 

To  mar  the  bright  convivial  hour. 

Still  must  its  influence  lurk  unseen. 

And  doud  the  heart — ^but  not  the  mien  ! 


Away,  vain  dream  ! — on  Otho's  brow. 
Still  darker  lower  the  shadows  now ; 
Changed  are  his  features,  now  o'ersprcad 
With  the  cold  paleness  of  the  dead ; 
Now  crimson'd  with  a  hectic  dye. 
The  burning  flush  of  agony  ! 
His  lip  is  quivering,  and  his  breast 
Heaves  with  convulsive  pangs  oppressed ; 
Now  his  dim  eye  seems  fiz'd  and  glazed. 
And  now  to  heaven  in  anguish  raised; 
And  as,  with  unavailing  aid. 
Around  him  throng  his  guests  dismay'd. 
He  sinks — ^while  scarce  his  struggling  breath 
Hath  power  to  &Itex^"  This  is  death  !" 

Then  rush'd  that  haughty  child  of  song, 
Dark  Quido,  through  the  awe-struck  throng. 
Fill'd  with  a  strange  delirious  lights 
His  kindling  eye  shone  wildly  bright ; 
And  on  the  sufferer  s  mien  awhile 
Gazing  with  stem  vindictive  smile, 
A  feverish  glow  of  triumph  dyed 
His  burning  cheek,  while  thus  he  cried : — 
"  Tes  !  these  are  death-pangs — on  thy  brow 
Is  set  the  seal  of  vengeance  now ! 


Oh!  well  was  miz'd  the  deadly  diaught, 
And  long  and  deeply  hast  thou  quaff*d; 
And  bitter  as  thy  pangs  mAy  be, 
They  are  but  guerdons  meet  from  me ! 
Yet  these  are  but  a  moment's  throes— 
Howe'er  intense,  they  soon  shall  dose. 
Soon  shalt  thou  yield  thy  fleeting  breath— 
My  life  hath  been  a  lingering  death. 
Since  one  dark  hour  of  woe  and  crime, 
A  blood-spot  on  the  page  of  time  ! 

"  Deem'st  thou  my  mind  of  reason  voidi 
It  is  not  frenzied — but  destroy'd ! 
Ay !  view  the  wreck  with  shuddering  thought- 
That  work  of  ruin  thou  hast  wrought ! 
The  secret  of  thy  doom  to  tell. 
My  name  alone  suffices  well ! 
Stephania  l'-K>nce  a  hero's  bride  ! 
Otho  I  thou  know'st  the  rest— A«  died, 
Tes  !  trusting  to  a  monarch's  word. 
The  Roman  fell,  untried,  unheard  1 
And  thou,  whose  every  pledge  was  vaiu, 
How  couldst  thou  trust  in  aught  again) 

"He  died,  and  I  was  changed—my  soul, 
A  lonely  wanderer,  spum'd  control 
From  peace,  and  light,  and  glory  hurl'd, 
The  outcast  of  a  purer  world, 
I  saw  each  brighter  hope  overthrown, 
And  lived  for  one  dread  task  alone. 
The  task  is  dosed,  fulfill'd  the  vow— 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  thee  now. 
Betrayer !  in  thy  turn  betray'd. 
The  debt  of  ^lood  shall  soon  be  paid ! 
Thine  hour  is  come — the  time  hath  been 
My  heart  had  shrunk  frx)m  sudi  a  scene ; 
7%(U  feeling  long  is  past — ^my  fiite 
Hath  made  me  stem  as  desolate. 

"  Ye  that  around  me  shuddering  stand. 
Ye  chie&  and  princes  of  the  land  I 
Mourn  ye  a  guilty  monarch's  doomt 
Ye  wept  not  o'er  the  patriot's  tomb  ! 
ffe  deeps  unhonour'd — ^yet  be  mine 
To  diare  his  low,  neglected  shrine. 
His  soul  with  freedom  finds  a  home, 
His  grave  is  that  of  glory — ^Rome ! 
Are  not  the  great  of  old  with  her. 
That  dty  of  the  sepulchre  t 
Lead  me  to  death  I  and  let  me  share, 
The  dumbers  of  the  mighty  there  I' 

The  day  departs— 'that  fearful  day 
Fades  in  calm  loveliness  awij : 
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FVom  purple  heayeoB  its  lingering  beam 
Seema  melting  into  Tiber's  stream. 
And  softly  tints  each  Roman  bill 
With  glowing  lights  as  dear  and  still 
As  if,  mistain'd  by  crime  or  woe, 
Its  hours  had  pass'd  in  silent  flow. 
The  day  sets  calmly — ^it  hath  been 
Blark'd  with  a  strange  and  awful  scene : 
One  guilty  bosom  throbs  no  more, 
And  Otho's  pangs  and  life  are  o'er. 
And  thou,  ere  yet  another  sun 
His  burning  race  hath  brightly  run, 
Released  from  anguish  by  thy  foes, 
Daughter  of  Rome  1  shalt  find  repose. 
Yes  !  on  thy  country's  lovely  sky 
Fix  yet  once  more  thy  parting  eye  ! 
A  few  short  hours — and  all  shall  be 
The  silent  and  the  past  for  thee. 
Oh  !  thus  with  tempests  of  a  day 
We  struggle,  and  we  pass  away. 
Like  the  wild  billows  as  they  sweep, 
Leaving  no  vestige  on  the  deep  ! 
And  o'er  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed 
The  sons  of  future  days  shall  tread, 
The  pangs,  the  conflicts,  of  thy  lot. 
By  them  unknown,  by  thee  forgot. 


THE  LAST  BANQUET  OF  ANTONY  AND 

CLEOPATRA. 

[**  Anton  J,  ooncluding  that  b«  could  not  die  mora  hononr- 
Ably  Ibsn  in  bnfetio,  detaminod  to  nttaek  Caaar  at  tho  auno 
timo  both  by  m  and  land.  The  night  preceding  the  exeen- 
tion  of  thifdeilgn,  1m  ordered  hiiienranti  at  nipper  to  vender 
bim  thdr  beet  eerricce  that  erening,  and  flO  the  wine  roond 
plentifully,  for  the  daj  following  thqr  might  belong  to  another 
maater,  whlbt  he  laj  extended  on  the  ground,  no  longer  of 
conaeqnenee  either  to  them  or  to  himieUl  Hie  Mends  were 
affected,  and  wept  to  hear  him  talk  thui ;  which  when  he 
perceiv«d,  he  enooonged  them  by  aenirances  that  his  expec- 
tations of  a  glorioQs  Tictory  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of  an 
hooourable  death.  At  tha  dead  of  night,  when  uni^enal 
silenoe  reigned  through  the  dty—tk  silenoe  that  was  deepened 
by  the  awfiil  thought  of  the  ensuing  day — on  a  sadden  was 
heard  tha  sound  of  musical  instruments,  and  a  noise  which 
resembled  the  exclamations  of  Bacchanals.  This  tumultuous 
procession  seemed  to  pass  through  tha  wh(ria  city,  and  to  go 
out  at  the  gate  which  led  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Those  idio 
reflected  on  this  prodigy  concluded  that  Bacchns,  the  god 
whom  Antony  aflbcted  to  imitate,  had  then  forsaken  hfan.**— 
laAifOHomrs's  PhUarA,'} 

,  *  Tht  foes  had  girt  thee  with  their  dread  array, 
O  stately  Alexandria  ! — ^yet  the  sound 
Of  mirth  and  music,  at  the  close  of  day, 
8well*d  from  thy  splendid  fabrics  Au*  around 


O'er  camp  and  wave.    Within  tha  royal  hall. 
In  gay  magnificence  the  feast  was  spread  ,* 

And,  brightly  streaming  from  the  pictured  wall, 
A  thousand  lamps  their  trembling  lustre  shed 

O'er  many  a  oolunm,  rich  with  predoua  dyes. 

That  tinge  the  marble's  vein,  'neath  Afric's  burn- 
ing skies. 

And  soft  and  clear  that  wavering  radiance  play'd 

O'er  sculptured  fonns,  that  round  the  pillar'd 
scene 
Calm  and  majestic  rose,  by  art  array'd 

In  godlike  beauty,  awfully  serene. 
Oh  I  how  unlike  the  troubled  guests,  reclined 

Bound  that  luxurious  board  ! — ^in  evexy  face 
Some  shadow  from  the  tempest  of  the  mind, 

Rising  by  fits,  the  searching  eye  might  trace. 
Though  vainly  mask'd  in  smiles  which  are  not 
mirth,  [of  earth. 

But  the  proud  spiritTs  veil  thrown  o'er  the  woes 

Their  brows   are   bound  with  wreaths^  whoso 
transient  bloom 

May  still  survive  the  wearers — and  the  rose 
Perchance  may  scarce  be  withei'd,  when  the  tomb 

Receives  the  mighty  to  its  daik  repose  ! 
The  day  must  dawn  on  battle,  and  may  set 

In  death — but  fill  the  mantling  wine-cup  hi^h  ! 
Despair  is  fearless,  and  the  Fates  e'en  yet 

Lend  her  one  hour  for  parting  reveliy. 
They  who  the  empire  of  the  world  posaess'd 
Would  taste  its  joys  sgain,  ere  all  exchanged  for  re^t 

Its  joys  I  oh,  mark  yon  proud  Triunrvir's  mien, 

And  read  their  annals  on  that  brow  of  care  I 
Midst  pleasure's  lotus-bowers  his  steps  have  bccic 

Earth's  brightest  pathway  led  him  to  despair. 
Trust  not  the  glance  that  fiiin  would  yet  inspire 

The  buoyant  energies  of  days  gone  by ; 
There  is  delusion  in  its  meteor  fire. 

And  all  within  is  shame,  is  agony  ! 
Away  1  the  tear  in  bitterness  may  flow,        [woe. 
But  there  are  smiles  which  bear  a  stamp  of  dec]ier 

Thy  cheek  is  sunk,  and  fistded  as  thy  fame, 

0  losi^  devoted  Roman  I  yet  thy  brow. 
To  that  ascendant  and  undying  name, 

Heads  with  stem  loftiness  thy  right  e'en  now. 
Thy  gloiy  is  departed,  but  hath  left 

A  lingering  light  around  thee :  in  decay 
Not  less  than  kingly — ^thoug^  of  aU  bereft, 

Thou  seem'st  as  empire  had  not  pass'd  away. 
Supreme  in  ruin  !  trfiaching  hearts  elate 
A  deep  prophetic  dread  of  still  mysterious  fate  ) 
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fiat  thou,  enchantress  queen  1  whose  love  hath 
made 

Wb  desolation — thou  art  by  his  side. 
In  all  thy  soTereignty  of  channs  array'dy 

To  meet  the  storm  with  still  unoonquei'd  pride. 
Imperial  being !  e'en  though  many  a  stain 

Of  error  be  upon  thee,  there  is  power 
In  thy  commanding  nature,  which  shall  reign 

O'er  the  stem  genius  of  misfortune's  hour ; 
And  the  dark  beauty  of  thy  troubled  eye 
E'en  now  is  all  illumed  with  wild  sublimity. 

Thine  aspect,  all  impassion'd,  wears  a  light 

Inspiring  and  inspired — ^thy  cheek  a  dye. 
Which  rises  not  from  joy,  but  yet  is  bright 

With  the  deep  glow  of  feverish  eneigy. 
IVoud  siren  of  the  Nile  I  thy  glance  is  fraught 

With  an  immortal  fire — ^in  every  beam 
It  darts,  there  kindles  some  heroic  thought, 

But  wild  and  awftil  as  a  sibyl's  dream ; 
For  thou  with  death  hast  oonmiuned  to  attain 
Dread  knowledge  of  the  pangs  that  ransom  from 
the  chain.^ 

And  the  stem  courage  by  such  musings  lent. 

Daughter  of  Afrio  I  o'er  thy  beauty  throws 
The  grandeur  of  a  ragal  spirit,  blent 

With  all  the  miyesty  of  mighty  woes : 
While  he,  so  fondly,  &tally  adored. 

Thy  fiJlen  Soman,  gazes  on  thee  yet, 
Till  scarce  the  soul  that  once  exulting  soared 

Can  deem  the  day-star  of  its  gloiy  set ; 
Scaroehiachann'd  heart  believes  that  power  can  be . 
In  sovereign  fate,  o'er  him  thus  fondly  loved  by 
thee. 

But  there  is  sadness  in  the  eyes  around^ 

Which  mark  that  ruin'd  leader,  and  survey 
His  changeful  mien,  whence  oft  the  gloom  profound 

Strange  triumph  chases  haughtily  away. 
"  Fill  the  bright  goblet,  warrior  guests  1 "  he  cries; 

"  Qua£^  ere  we  part,  the  generous  nectar  deep ! 
Ere  sunset  gild  once  more  the  western  skies 

Tour  chief  in  cold  foigetfiilness  may  sleep ; 
While  sounds  of  revel  float  o'er  shore  and  sea, 
And  the  red  bowl  again  is  crown'd — ^but  not  for  me. 

*  ClMpatmnadeaeoIleetionofpoitonoiudnigiyBndbeliig 
dariroot  to  know  whidi  wm  ItMt  palnfnl  In  th«  o|Mralloii, 
iIm  Mtd  thtm  on  the  cftpital  ooniri«ti.  Soch  poiioiu  ■•  wen 
quiek  in  thdr  opsration,  iho  found  to  bo  attondod  with  Tiolant 
pain  and  eonmUoM ;  mch  as  won  mlldflr  were  dow  In  their 
eflJMl ;  ahe  therefore  applied  bereelf  to  the  eiaminatlon  of 
tenomoneerBatorw;  and  at  length  ehe  found  that  the  bite 
of  the  aip  waa  the  moet  eUfiUe  kind  of  death,  for  It  brooght 
OB  a  gradual  Idnd  of  lethaigj.— See  Plutarcb. 


"  Yet  weep  not  thua.    The  struggle  is  not  o'er, 

0  victors  of  Philippi !  many  a  field 
Hath  yielded  palms  to  us :  one  efibrt  more  ! 

^y  one  stem  conflict  must  our  doom  be  sealU 
Forget  not^  Romans  1  o'er  a  subject  worid 

How  royally  your  eagle's  wing  hath  spread. 
Though,  from  his  eyrie  of  dominion  hurl'd. 

Now  bursts  the  tempest  on  his  crested  head ! 
Yet  sovereign  stUl,  if  benish'd  from  the  aky, 
The  sun's  indignant  bird,  he  must  not  droop— but 
die." 

The  feast  is  o'er.    Tis  night,  the  dead  of  nigbt- 

Unbroken  stillness  broods  o'er  earth  and  deep ; 
From  E^gypt's  heaven  of  soft  and  starry  light 

The  moon  looks  cloudless  o'er  a  worid  of 
sleep. 
For  those  who  wait  the  mom's  awakening  beaocs, 

The  battleognal  to  decide  their  doom. 
Have  sunk  to  feverish  rest  and  troubled  dreams  ;-- 

Best  that  shall  soon  be  calmer  in  the  tomb ; 
Dreams  dark  and  ominous,  but  there  to  cease, 
When  sleep  the  lords  of  war  in  solitude  and  peoee. 

Wake,  slumberers !  wake  I    Hark  !  heard  ye  oot 
a  sound 
Of  gathering  tumtdt  t — ^Xear  and  nearer  still 
Its  murmur  swella.    Above,  below,  around. 
Bursts  a  strange  chorus  forth,  confosed  aixl 
shrill. 
Wake,  Alexandria  !  through  thy  straets  the  tread 

Of  steps  unseen  is  hurrying,  and  the  note 
Of  pipe,  and  lyre,  and  trumpet,  wild  and  dread. 

Is  heard  upon  the  midnight  air  to  float ; 
And  voices,  clamorous  aa  in  frenzied  mirth, 
ICingle  their  thousand  tones,  which  are  not  of  the 
earth. 

These  are  no  mortal  sounds — their  thrSnii^  rinin 

Hath  more  mysterious  power,  and  birth  more 
high; 
And  the  deep  horror  nTiiTliTig  every  vein 

Owns  them  of  stem  terrific  augury. 
Beings  of  worlds  unknown  1  ye  paas  awmy, 

0  ye  invisible  and  awful  throng  1 
Your  echoing  footsteps  and  resounding  lay 

To  CSsBsar^B  camp  exulting  move  along. 
Thy  gods  forsake  thee,  Antony  !  the  tikj 
By  that  dread  sign  reveals  thy  doom — ^"Despair 
and  die  1'* 


*  "  To-moRow  In  the 
AndlkUthyodgtlea 


battle  thhdK  on  me. 


anddiel** 
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lAhm  dMerihing  the  eonqueift  of  Greece  and  Italy  by  the 
Gennaii  aad  Scythtan  bordee  united  ander  the  eooiouuid  of 
Aleiie,  the  Ufltorim  of  2V  DeMm  and  FaO  ^l\e  Romam 
Empkng  tbiie  proeeede :— **  Whether  ham,  or  oonqneel,  or 
rtebee,  were  the  object  of  Akrie,  ho  ponued  that  object  with 
mn  Indefatigahle  aidonr,  which  oould  neither  be  qneUed  by 
adTerrfty  nor  satiated  by  wicwai  No  tooner  had  he  reached 
tho  oztmiie  fauid  of  Italy,  than  be  mm  attracted  by  the 
neli^boaring  proepeot  of  a  ftUr  and  peaeeftil  tijanil  Tetefm 
the  poeMHion  of  Sidlly  he  coulderBd  only  as  an  Intennediato 
itep  to  tho  important  eaqwdition  iriiieh  he  abeady  meditated 
against  the  continent  of  Africa.  Tboitraiteof  Rheginsiand 
Meerina  are  tvdvi  milee  in  length,  and,  in  the  naiioinet 
paMage,  aboot  one  mile  and  a  half  broad ;  and  the  fkbulooe 
monitert  of  the  deep— tho  rodaof  BcyUa  and  tho  irtdrlpool  of 
Chaiybdi»— could  tevril^  none  bat  tho  most  timid  and  nnaldlftd 
marinen :  yet,  as  loon  as  the  flrrt  dlTision  of  the  Goths  had 
ombarked,  a  sudden  tempest  arose,  which  sunic  or  scattevsd 
many  of  the  transports.  Thrir  coorsge  was  daunted  by  the 
tenon  of  a  new  element;  and  the  idiole  design  was  deteted 
by  the  prematars  death  of  AJario,  which  fixed,  after  a  short 
illness,  the  Iktal  term  of  his  conquests.  The  ferocious  cha- 
racter of  the  barherlans  was  displayed  in  the  Itaneral  of  a 
hero,  whose  valour  and  fortune  th^  celebrated  wltii  mourn- 
ftil  apptansOi  By  the  labour  of  a  oqrtiTe  multitude,  tlwy 
fordbfy  diverted  the  ooune  of  the  Busentinns.  a  small  river 
that  washes  the  waQs  of  Consentia.  The  royal  sepulchre, 
adorned  wltii  the  qdendid  spoils  and  trophies  of  Rome,  was 
eonstmcted  in  the  vacant  bed ;  the  waters  were  then  restored 
to  their  natural  dbannel,  and  the  eecret  qwt  where  the  re- 
mains of  Alaric  bad  been  deposited  was  for  ever  concealed  by 
the  Inhuman  mseesrre  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  work.**— itaef^ofid  Fatt  qfflkt  Roman 
Bmpktf  vol  T.  pb.  328.] 

HxABD  ye  the  Gothic  tnxmpet's  blast  ? 
The  maitdi  of  hosts  as  AJario  pass'dl 
His  steps  have  treck'd  that  glorious  dime. 
The  birth-place  of  heroic  time ; 
But  he,  in  northern  deserts  bred. 
Spared  not  the  living  for  the  dead,^ 
Nor  heard  the  voice  whose  pleading  cries 
Yrom.  temple  and  from  tomb  arise. 
He  pass'd — ^the  light  of  burning  £mes 
Hath  been  his  torch  o*er  Grecian  plains ; 

1  After  the  taking  of  Athens  b7  ^fBm,  "  thoui^  such 
namben  were  put  tq  the  sword,  there  were  as  many  who  laid 
violent  hands  upon  themselves  in  grief  for  their  dnldng  coun- 
try. What  reduced  the  best  men  among  them  to  this  despair 
of  lindinf  any  merpy  or  moderate  terms  for  Athens,  was  the 
weD-known  ouelty  of  $yDa :  yet,  partly  by  the  IntMtieselon  of 
Midias  and  Oalliphon,  and  the  exiles  who  threw  themselves 
at  his  feet— partly  by  the  entreatiee  of  the  eenatore  who 
attended  him  in  that  expedition,  and  being  himself  satiated 
with  Mood  berides,  he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  stop  his 
hand ;  and  in  compliment  to  the  andent  Athenians,  he  said, 
*  he  ibffgave  the  many  for  the  sake  of  the  fow,  the  UWiv  >^ 
Vlt  dtad.* "— Plvtarcb. 


And  woke  they  not— the  brave,  the  free, 
To  guard  their  own  Thermopylae  1 
And  left  they  not  their  silent  dwelling, 
When  Scythia's  note  of  war  was  swelling  \ 
No  t  where  the  bold  Three  Hundred  slept^ 
Sad  freedom  battled  not— but  wept  I 
For  nerveless  then  the  Spartan's  hand. 
And  Thebes  could  rouse  no  Sacred  Band ; 
Nor  one  high  soul  from  slumber  broke 
When  Athens  own'd  the  northern  yoke. 

But  was  there  none  for  thte  to  dare 
The  coniiiet,  scorning  to  despairt 
0  City  of  the  seven  proud  hills  1 
Whose  name  e*en  yet  the  spirit  thrills^ 
As  doth  a  clarion's  batUe^sall — 
Didst  thou,  too,  ancient  empress,  fiill  t 
Did  no  Gamillus  from  the  chain 
Ransom  thy  O^itol  again  1 
Oh,  who  shall  tell  the  days  to  be 
No  patriot  rose  to  bleed  for  thee  I 

Heard  ye  the  Gothic  trumpet's  blast  t 
The  march  of  hosts  as  Alaric  pass'd  1 
That  fearful  sound,  at  midnight  deep,* 
Burst  on  the  Eternal  City's  sleep : — 
How  woke  the  mighty  1    She  whose  will 
So  long  had  bid  the  world  be  still. 
Her  sword  a  sceptre,  and  her  eye 
Th'  ascendant  star  of  destiny  I 
She  woke — ^to  view  the  dread  array 
Of  Scythians  rushing  to  their  prey. 
To  hear  her  streets  resound  the  cries 
Poured  from  a  thousand  agonies ! 
While  the  strange  light  of  flames,  that  gave 
A  ruddy  {^ow  to  Tiber's  wave, 
Bursting  in  that  terrific  hour 
fVom  fane  and  palace,  dome  and  tower, 
Beveal'd  the  throngs,  for  aid  divine, 
Clinging  to  many  a  worshipp'd  shrine : 
Fierce  fitfiil  radiance  wildly  shed 
O'er  spear  and  sword,  with  carnage  red. 
Shone  o'er  the  suppliant  and  the  flying. 
And  kindled  pyres  for  Bomans  dying. 

Weep,  Italy  I  alas,  that  e'er 
Should  tears  alone  thy  wrongs  declare  ! 

*  "At  the  hour  of  midnight  the  SalarianyUe  was  silently 
opened,  and  the  Inhabltanto  were  awakened  by  the  tremen- 
dous sound  of  the  Gothic  trumpet  Eleven  hundred  and 
sixty-three  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  imperial 
city,  whidi  had  subdued  and  cMUeed  so  oonsideraUe  a  por- 
tion of  mankind,  waa  delhered  to  theUeeotfousftvyof  tl^ 
tribes  of  Germany  and  Scgrthta."— IMAm  and  FaU  tftkt 
Kamam  Bmptrt,  voL  v.  p.  311. 
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The  time  Hath  been  when  (hy  distresa 
Had  roused  up  empires  for  redress  ! 
Now,  her  long  race  of  gloiy  run, 
Without  a  combat  Rome  is  won, 
And  firom  her  plunder'd  temples  forth 
Rush  the  fierce  children  of  the  North, 
To  share  beneath  more  genial  skies 
Each  joy  their  own  rude  clime  denies. 

Te  who  on  bright  Campania's  shore 
Bade  your  fair  villas  rise  of  yore. 
With  all  their  graceful  colonnades, 
And  ciystal  baths,  and  myrtle  shades, 
Along  the  blue  Hesperian  deep. 
Whose  glassy  wayes  in  sunshine  sleep — 
Beneath  your  oliye  and  your  vine 
Far  other  inmates  now  recline ; 
And  the  tall  plane,  whose  roots  ye  fed 
With  rich  libations  duly  shed,^ 
0*er  guests,  unlike  your  vanish'd  friends, 
Its  bowery  canopy  extends. 
For  them  the  southern  heaven  is  glowing, 
The  bright  Falemian  nectar  flowing ; 
For  them  the  marble  halls  unfold. 
Where  nobler  beings  dwelt  of  old. 
Whose  children  for  barbarian  lords 
Touch  the  sweet  lyre's  resounding  chords. 
Or  wreaths  of  Psestan  roses  twine 
To  crown  the  sons  of  Elbe  and  Rhine. 
Yet,  though  luxurious  they  repose 
Beneath  Corinthian  porticoes — 
While  round  them  into  being  start 
The  marvels  of  triumphant  art — 
Oh  1  not  for  them  hath  Qenius  given 
To  Parian  stone  the  fire  of  heaven, 
Rnshrining  in  the  fonns  he  wrought 
A  bright  eternity  of  thought. 
In  vain  the  natives  of  the  skies 
In  breathing  maxble  round  them  rise. 
And  sculptured  nymphs  of  fount  or  glade 
People  the  dark-green  laurel  shade. 
Cold  are  the  conqueror^s  heart  and  eye 
To  visions  of  divinity ; 
And  rude  his  hand  which  dares  de&oe 
The  models  of  immortal  grace. 

Arouse  ye  from  your  soft  delights  \ 
Chieftains  I  the  war-note's  call  invites; 

>  The  plan«-trM  wm  mneb  eoltivated  among  the  Romans, 
on  aoooant  of  iU  extnuvdlnaiy  ihado ;  and  tbqr  oaed  to 
nourish  It  with  win*  instead  of  watar,  believing  (as  Sir  W. 
Temple  obeerree)  that "  this  tree  loved  that  liquor  as  nell  as 
those  who  used  to  drink  It  under  its  shade.*'— See  the  notes  to 
Mblmoth's  Plinjf. 


And  other  lands  must  yet  be  won, 
And  other  deeds  of  havoc  done. 
Warriors  1  your  flowery  bondage  break; 
Sons  of  the  stormy  North,  awake  I 
The  barks  are  launching  from  the  steep— 
Soon  shall  the  Isle  of  Cores  weep,' 
And  Afric's  burning  winds  a&r 
Waft  the  shrill  sounds  of  Alaric's  war. 
Where  shall  his  race  of  victory  dosel 
When  shall  the  ravaged  earth  reposel 
But  hark  1  what  wildly  miTigling  ciies 
From  Scythia's  camp  tumidtuous  risel 
Why  swells  dread  Alaric's  name  on  air? 
A  sterner  oonquerer  hath  been  there ! 
A  conqueror — ^yet  his  paths  are  peace, 
He  comes  to  bring  the  world's  relesise; 
He  of  the  sword  that  knows  no  sheath, 
The  avenger,  the  deliverer — ^Death  I 

Is  then  that  daring  spirit  fled  1 
Doth  Alaric  slumber  with  the  dead! 
Tsmed  are  the  warrior's  pride  and  etrengtb, 
And  he  and  earth  are  calm  at  length. 
The  land  where  heaven  unclouded  shioes, 
Where  sleep  the  sunbeams  on  the  vines ; 
The  land  by  conquest  made  his  own, 
Can  yield  him  now — a  grave  alone. 
But  his — her  lord  fkx>m  Alp  to  eea— 
No  common  sepulchre  ahaQ  be ! 
Oh,  make  his  tomb  where  mortal  eye 
Its  buried  wealth  may  ne'er  deeciy ! 
Where  mortal  foot  may  never  tread 
Above  a  victor-monarch's  bed. 
Let  not  his  royal  dust  be  hid 
'Neath  staivaspiring  pyramid ; 
Nor  bid  the  gathered  mound  arise, 
To  bear  his  memory  to  the  skies. 
Tears  roll  away — oblivion  claims 
Her  triumph  o'er  heroic  names; 
And  hands  profime  disturb  tiie  dsj 
That  once  was  fired  with  glory's  ray; 
And  Avarice,  fr«m  their  secret  gloom, 
Drags  e'en  the  treasures  of  the  tomb. 
But  thou,  O  leader  of  the  free ! 
That  general  doom  awaits  not  thee : 
Thou,  where  no  step  may  e'er  intrude. 
Shalt  rest  in  regal  solitude, 
Tin,  bursting  on  thy  sleep  profound, 
The  Awakener's  final  trumpet  sound. 
Turn  ye  the  waters  frx>m  their  ooozse, 
Bid  Naiure  yidd  to  human  foroe^ 

1  Sicfly  was  anciently  considered  as  the  bvoarsdMidFCCtt 
liar  dominion  of  Ceres. 
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But  oh  !  to  him,  whose  self-accusmg  thought 
Whispers  'twas  he  that  desoUtion  ¥nrought ; 
He  who  his  country  and  his  fedth  betra/d, 
And  lent  Castile  revengeful,  powerful  aid; 
A  voice  of  sorrow  swells  in  every  gale. 
Each  wave  low  rippling  tells  a  moumfiil  tale  : 
And  as  the  shrubs,  untended,  unconfined, 
In  wild  exuberance  rustle  to  the  wind. 
Each  leaf  hath  language  to  his  startled  sense. 
And  seems  to  murmur — "  Thou  hast  driven  hor 

hence  !** 
And  well  he  feels  to  trace  her  flight  were  vain, 
— Where  hath  lost  love  been  once  recall'd  again  1 
In  her  pure  breast,  so  long  by  anguish  torn, 
His  name  can  rouse  no  feeling  now — ^but  scorn. 
O  bitter  hour  1  when  first  the  shuddering  heart 
Wakes  to  behold  the  void  within — and  start ! 
To  feel  its  own  abandonment,  and  brood 
0*er  the  chill  bosom  s  depth  of  solitude. 
The  stormy  passions  that  in  Hamet  s  breast 
Have  sway*d  so  long,  so  fiercely,  are  at  rest ; 
The  avenger^s  task  is  closed  :^ — ^he  finds  too  late 
It  hath  not  changed  his  feelings,  but  his  fiite. 
He  was  a  lofty  spirit,  tum'd  aside  [pride. 

From  its  bright  path  by  woes,  and  wrongs,  and 
And  onward,  in  its  new  tumultuous  course. 
Borne  witii  too  rapid  and  intense  a-  force 
To  pause  one  moment  in  the  dread  career, 
And  ask  if  such  could  be  its  native  sphere. 
Kow  are  those  days  of  wild  delirium  o*er, 
Their  fears  and  hopes  excite  his  soul  no  more ; 
The  feverish  energies  of  passion  close. 
And  his  heart  sinks  in  desolate  repose,  (less 

Turns  sickening  from  the  world,  yet  shrinks  not 
From  its  own  deep  and  utter  lonehness. 

There  is  a  sound  of  voices  on  the  air, 
A  flash  of  armour  to  the  sunbeam's  glorej 
Midst  the  wild  Alpuxarras ;  * — there,  on  high. 
Where  mountain-snows  are  mingling  with  ^e  sky, 
A  few  brave  tribes,  with  spirits  yet  unbroke, 
Have  fled  indignant  firom  the  Spaniard's  yoke. 

O  ye  dread  scenes  t  where  nature  dwells  alone, 
Severely  glorious  on  her  craggy  throne; 

>  '*  El  rey  mandft,  que  A  qaedaTan  Zcgrb,  que  do  vivlenen 
•n  Gnuiada,  por  la  maldad  qui  hizieron  oontn  lot  Abenoer- 
niga.** — Gwrrat  Civtta  de  Oranada. 

*  '*  The  Alpiuarnu  are  so  lofty  that  the  ooaat  of  Barbary, 
and  the  dtles  of  Tangier  and  Ceuta,  are  diaoovered  from  thdr 
Buminita ;  they  are  about  seventeen  leagues  In  length,  from 
Veles  Malaga  to  Almeiia,  and  eleven  in  breadth,  and  abound 
with  fruit  trees  of  great  beauty  and  prodigious  size.  In  these 
nimmtains  the  wretched  remains  of  tiie  Hoore  took  refuge." 
— DotTRooANNB's  Travels  in  Spain, 


Ye  diadels  of  rock,  gigantic  forms, 

y eil'd  by  the  mists  and  girdled  by  the  Btorms,— 

Ravines,  and  glens,  and  deep  resounding  caves. 

That  hold  communion  with  the  torrent-waves; 

And  ye,  th'  unstain'd  and  everlasting  snows, 

That  dwell  above  in  bright  and  still  repose ; 

To  you,  in  every  dime,  in  every  age. 

Far  firom  the  tyrant's  or  the  conqueror's  rage. 

Hath  Freedom  led  her  sons — ^untired  to  keep 

Her  fearless  vigils  on  the  barren  steep. 

She,  like  the  mountain-eagle,  rtill  delights 

To  gaze  exulting  from  unconquer'd  heights, 

And  build  her  eyrie  in  defiance  proud. 

To  dare  the  wind,  and  mingle  with  the  doud. 

Now  her  deep  toice,  the  soul's  awakener,  swells, 
Wild  Alpuxarras  I  through  your  inmost  deUs. 
There,  the  dark  glens  and  londy  rocks  among, 
As  at  the  clarion's  call,  her  children,  throng. 
She  with  enduring  strength  has  nerved  each  frame, 
And  made  each  heart  the  temple  of  her  flame, 
Her  own  resisting  spirit,  which  shall  glow 
Unquenchably,  surviving  all  bdow. 

There  high-bom.  maids,  that  moved  upon  the 
earth 
More  like  bright  creatures  of  aSrial  birth» 
Nurslings  of  palaces,  have  fled  to  share 
The  fiite  of  brothers  and  of  sires ;  to  bear, 
AU  undismayed,  privation  and  distress, 
And  smile  the  roses  of  the  wilderness : 
And  mothers  with  their  infants,  there  to  dwell 
In  the  deep  forest  or  the  cavern  cell. 
And  rear  their  of^ring  midst  the  rocks,  to  be. 
If  now  no  more  the  mighty,  still,  the  free. 

Andmidstthaibondare  veterans,  o'<er  whosehead 
Sorrows  and  years  their  mingled  snow,  have  shed ; 
They  saw  thy  glory,  they  hove  wept  thy  fiill, 
0  royal  dty  1  and  the  wreck  of  aU  [main 

They  loved  and  hallow'd  most : — doth  aught  re- 
For  these  to  prove  of  happiness  or  paini 
Life's  cup  is  drain'd — earth  fedes  before  their  eye ; 
Their  task  is  dosing — they  have  but  to  die. 
Ask  ye  why  fled  they  hither  1 — ^that  their  doom 
Might  be,  to  sink  unfettered  to  tiie  tomb. 
And  youth,  in  allits  pride  of  strength,  is  there. 
And  buoyancy  of  spirit,  fonn'd  to  dare 
And  Bufler  all  things — ^fidl'n  on  evil  days, 
Tet  darting  o'er  the  world  an  ardent  gaze. 
As  on  the  arena  where  its  powers  may  find 
FciU  scope  to  strive  for  glory  with  mankind. 
Such  are*  the  tenants  of  the  mountain-hold. 
The  high  in  heart,  unconquer'd,  unoontroll'd : 
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By  day,  the  huntsmen  of  the  wild— by  nightp 
Unwearied  guardians  of  the  watch-fire's  light. 
They  from  their  bleak  miyestio  home  have  caught 
A  sterner  tone  of  unsubmitting  thou^^tp 
While  all  around  them  bids  the  soul  arise 
To  blend  with  nature's  dread  sublimities. 
— ^But  these  are  lofty  dreaou^  and  must  not  be 
Where  tyranny  is  near : — ^the  bended  knee. 
The  eye  whose  glance  no  inborn  grandeur  fires^ 
And  the  tamed  heart,  are  tributes  she  requires ; 
Nor  must  the  dwellers  of  the  rock  look  down 
On  regal  conquerors,  and  defy  their  frown. 
What  warrior-band  is  toiling  to  explore 
The  mountain-pass,  with  pine-wood  shade  Vd  o'er. 
Startling  with  martial  sounds  each  rude  recess^ 
Where  the  deep  echo  slept  in  loneliness  1 
These  are  the  sons  of  Spain ! — ^Tour  fbes  are  near, 
0-  eriles  of  the  wild  sierra  I  hear  i 
Hear !  wake  t  arise  I  and  from  your  inmost  oaves 
Pour  like  the  torrent  in  its  might  of  waves ! 

"Who  leads  the  invadera  on  f— his  features  bear 
The  deep-worn  traces  of  a  calm  despair ; 
Yet  his  dark  brow  is  haughty — and  his  eye 
Speaks  of  a  soul  that  asks  not  sympathy. 
Tis  he !  'tis  he  again  I  the  apostate  chief; 
He  comes  in  all  the  stemnees  of  his  grief 
He  comes,  but  changed  in  heart,  no  more  to  wield 
Falchion  for  proud  Castile  in  batUe-field, 
Against  his  country's  children  thou^^  he  leads 
Castilian  bands  again  to  hostile  deeds : 
His  hope  is  but  from  ceaaeleas  pangs  to  fly, 
To  rush  upon  the  Modem  spears,  and  die. 
So  shall  remorse  and  love  the  heart  release, 
Which  dares  not  dream  of  joy,  but  sighs  for  peace. 
The  mountain-echoes  are  awake— a  sound 
Of  strife  is  ringing  through  the  rocks  around. 
Within  the  steep  defile  that  winds  between 
Cli£b  piled  on  difib,  a  dark,  terrific  scene. 
Where  Moorish  exile  and  Castilian  knight 
Are  wildly  mingling  in  the  serried  fight 
Bed  flows  the  foaming  streamlet  of  the  glen. 
Whose  bri^t  transparence  ne'er  was  stain'd  till 

then; 
"While  swell  the  war-note  and  the  daah  of  spears 
To  the  bleak  dweUings  of  the  mountaineers, 
'Where  thy  sad  daughters,  lost  Granada  1  wait 
In  dreed  suspense  the  tidings  of  their  &t& 
But  he— whose  spirit,  panting  for  its  rest, 
Would  fiun  each  sword  concentrate  in  his  breast — 
Who,  where  a  spear  is  pointed,  or  a  lance 
Aim'd  at  another^s  breast^  would  still  adyance — 
Courts  death  in  vain ;  each  weapon  glances  by. 
As  if  for  him  'twere  bliss  too  great  to  die. 


Tes,  Aben-Zurrah  I  there  are  deeper  woea 
Eeserved  for  thee  ere  nature's  last  repoae; 
Thou  knoVst  not  yet  what  vengeance  fiute  csi 


Nor  all  the  heart  can  suffer  ere  it  break. 
Doubtfol  and  long  the  strife,  and  bravely  foil 
The  sons  of  battle  in  that  narrow  dell; 
Touth  in  ita  light  of  beauty  there  hath  pass'd. 
And  age,  the  weary,  found  repoee  at  last ; 
Till,  fow  and  foint^  the  Moslem  tribes  reooU, 
Borne  down  by  numbers  and  o'erpower^d  by  toil 
Dispersed,  diahearten'd,  through  the  pass  they  fly, 
Pierce  the  deep  wood,  or  mount  the  diff  on  high ; 
While  Hamet^s  band  in  wonder  gaae^  nor  dare 
Traok  o'er  their  diasy  path  the  footsteps  of  despair. 

Yet  he,  to  whom  each  danger  hath  become 
A  dark  ddi^t,  and  every  wild  a  home. 
Still  urges  onward — undismay'd  to  tread 
Where  life's  fond  lovers  would  recoil  with  dread 
But  fear  is  for  the  ha^py— e&qr  may  shrink 
From  the  steep  precipice  or  torrent's  brink ; 
Thay  to  whom  earth  is  paradise— their  doom 
Lends  no  stem  ooorage  to  approach  the  tomb: 
Not  such  his  loi^  who,  school'd  by  fote  severe. 
Were  but  too  blest  if  an^t  remain'd  to  foar.^ 
Up  the  rude  craga^  whose  giant  masses  throw 
Etemd  shadows  o'er  the  glen  bdow ; 
And  by  the  foil,  whose  many-tinotored  ^raj 
Half  in  a  mist  of  radiance  veils  its  way. 
He  holds  his  venturous  track  ^-supported  nov 
^y  some  o'erhanging  pine  or  ilex  bough ; 
Now  by  some  jutting  stonei,  that  seems  to  dwell 
Half  in  mid«r,  as  balanced  by  a  vptXL 
Now  hath  his  footstep  gain'd  the  summit's  head, 
A  level  span,  with  emenld  verdure  spread* 
A  foiiy  cirde — there  the  heath-flowers  rise;, 
And  the  rodc-rose  unnotaoed  blooms  and  dies ; 
And  bric^tly  plays  the  straans;  ere  yet  its  tide 
In  foam  and  thunder  deave  the  mountain  aide : 
But  all  is  wild  beyond— and  Hamet's  ^e 
Roves  o'er  a  world  of  rude  sublimity. 
That  ddl  beneath,  where  e'en  at  noon  of  day 
Earth's  diarter^d  guest,  the  sunbeam,  aoaree  oas 

stray; 
Around,  untrodden  woods;  andfarabov^ 
Where  mortal  footstep  ne'er  may  hope  to  rovc^ 
Bare  granite  dilBb,  whoee  fix'd,  inherent  dyea 
Rival  the  tints  that  float  o'er  summer  i&ies  :* 


to  tte 


1  "PiatkDiflaqneJacnigntetl*'— . 

s  Mn  Raddlflb,  in  Imt  ioantj  aJong  the 
Rhina,  thai  dtaeribaa  the  eoloan  of  grmatta 
mountebui  of  tba  Baryitraaw    "TIm 
tbaia  mooBlaliu,  the  nioiv  w  had  eemAm  to 
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And  the  pim  gUttering  snow-realm,  yet  more  high. 
That  seems  a  part  of  heaven's  eternity. 

There  is  no  track  of  man  where  Hamet  stands, 
Pathleas  the  scene  as  Lybia's  desert  sands ; 
Tet  on  the  calm  still  air  a  soond  is  heard 
Of  distant  Toices,  and  the  gathering>word 
Of  Islam's  tribes,  now  fiont  and  fiunter  grown, 
Now  but  the  lingering  echo  of  a  tone. 

That  sound,  whose  cadence  dies  upon  his  ear. 
He  follows,  reddeas  if  his  bands  are  near. 
On  by  the  rushing  stream  his  way  he  bends^ 
And  through  the  mountain's  forest  sone  ascends ; 
Piercing  the  still  and  solitary  shades 
Of  ancient  pine,  and  dark  luxuriant  glades, 
Eternal  twilights  reign : — ^those  maaes  past, 
The  glowing  sunbeams  meet  his  ayes  at  last^ 
And  the  lone  wanderer  now  hath  reaeh'd  thesouroe 
Whence  the  wave  gushes,  foaming  on  its  oourse. 
But  there  he  pansea — ^for  the  lonely  scene 
Towers  in  such  dread  magnificence  of  mien. 
And,  mingled  oft  with  aome  wild  eagle's  cry. 
From  rock-buHt  eyrie  rushing  to  the  sky. 
So  deep  the  solemn  and  majestic  sound 
Of  forests,  and  of  waters  murmuring  round — 
That,  xapt  in  wondering  awe,  his  heart  forgets 
Its  fleeting  struggles  and  ita  vain  regrets. 
— Vfhai  earthly  feeling  unabaah'd  can  dwell 
In  nature's  mi^ty  presence  1— midst  the  swell 
Of  eyerlasting  hills,  the  roar  of  floods^ 
And  frown  of  rocks,  and  pomp  of  waring  woods  1 
These  their  own  grandeur  on  the  soul  impress, 
And  bid  each  paadon  feel  its  nothingness. 

Midst  the  yast  marUe  diffls,  a  lofty  caye 
Rears  its  broad  arch  beside  the  rushing  ware ; 
Sbadow'd  by  giant  oaks,  and  rude  and  lone. 
It  seems  the  temple  of  some  power  unknown. 
Where  earthly  being  may  not  dare  intrude 
To  pierce  the  secrets  of  the  solitude. 
Tet  thence  at  intervals  a  voice  of  wail 
Is  rising,  wild  and  solemn,  on  the  gala 
Did  thy  heart  thrill,  0  Hamet !  at  the  tonel 
Came  it  not  o'er  thee  as  a  spirit's  moan  1 
AsBome  loved  sound  that  long  from  earth  had  fled, 
The  unforgotten  accents  of  the  dead  1 


vuloatfaitsofttielrgimiiitei.  SointUiiiMtiMprteipiaM' 
of  a  fidnt  pink,  then  ti  a  dMp  red,  a  dnll  parpla,  or  a  Uoih 
■pptotchiDf  to  lilu ;  and  iiiimtlmM  gtaainf  of  a  pal*  jaDow 
mliigltd  with  the  low  ihnite  that  graw  upon  tlMlrildML  TIm 
daj  mM  riwidlen  aad  bil^t,  sad  w*  iwe  too  nmt  tbow 
hoiglits  to  bo  daeahrad  b  J  tho  niniioiis  of  aSitel  eolomiBff ;  the 
r«l  hoM  of  their  tetnras  iwe  •■  boMtiftil  •■  tbeir  mofnitndo 
vai  ■ubUme." 


E'en  thus  it  rose — and  springing  from  his  trance 
His  eager  footsteps  to  the  sound  advance. 
He  mounts  the  cli£b,  he  gains  the  cavern  floor , 
Its  dark  green  moss  with  blood  is  sprinkled  o'er 
He  rushes  on — and  lo  t  where  Zayda  rends 
Her  locks,  as  o'er  her  slaughtered  sire  she  bends. 
Lost  in  despair; — ^yet,  as  a  step  draws  nigh. 
Disturbing  sorrow's  lonely  sanctity, 
EQie  lifts  her  head,  and,  all-subdued  by  grief, 
ViewB  with  a  wild  sad  smile  the  once-loved  chief; 
While  rove  her  thoughts,  unconscious  of  the  past, 
And  evexy  woe  foxgetting— but  the  last 

"  Com'st  thon  to  weep  with  me  T—for  I  am  left 
Alone  on  earth,  of  evezy  tie  bereft. 
Low  Ilea  the  warrior  on  his  blood-stain'd  bier ; 
His  child  may  call,  but  he  no  more  ahaU  hear. 
He  flleepe— but  never  ahaU  those  ayes  undoee ; 
Twaa  not  my  voice  that  lull'd  him  to  repose; 
Nor  can  it  break  his  slumbers. — ^Dost  thou  moumi 
And  is  thy  heart,  like  mine^  with  anguish  tomi 
Weep,  and  my  soul  a  joy  in  grief  shall  know, 
That  o'er  hia  grave  my  tears  with  Hamefs  flow  1" 

But  scarce  her  voice  had  breathed  that  weQ- 
known  name. 
When*  swiftly  rushing  o'er  her  spirit,  came 
Each  dark  remembrance-— by  affliction's  power 
Awhile  eifiMed  in  that  o'erwhelming  hour. 
To  wake  with  tenfold  strength :  'twas  then  her  eye 
Besumed.its  light,  her  mien  its  majesty. 
And  o'er  her  wasted  cheek  a  burning  glow 
Spread^  whUe  her  lips'  indignant  accents  flow. 

"Away!  I  dream!  Oh,  how  hath  sorrow's  mi^t 
BoVd  downmysoul,and  quench'ditsnativelight — 
That  I  should  thus  foiget !  and  bid  thy  tear 
With  mine  be  mingled  o'er  a  fiither^s  bier ! 
Did  he  not  perish,  haply  by  thy  hand. 
In  the  last  combat  with  thy  ruthleas  bandl 
The  mom  beheld  that  conflict  of  despair : — 
Twas  then  he  fell — he  fell! — and  thou  wert 

there! 
Thou  I  who  thy  countiy's  children  hast  pursued 
To  their  last  refiige  midst  these  mountains  rude. 
Wss  it  for  this  I  loved  theel— Thou  hast  taofl^t 
Hy  soul  all  grie(  all  bitterness  of  thought ! 
'Twill  soon  be  past— I  bow  to  heaven's  decree^ 
Which  bade  each  pang  be  minister'd  by  thee.' 

"  I  had  not  deem'd  that  aught  remain'd  below 
For  me  to  prove  of  yet  untested  woe ; 
But  thus  to  meet  thee,  Zayda !  can  impart 
One  more,  one  keener  agony  of  heart 
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Oh,  hear  me  yet ! — I  would  have  died  to  save 

My  foe,  but  still  thy  father,  from  the  grave ; 

But  in  the  fierce  confusion  of  the  strife. 

In  my  own  stem  despair  and  scorn  of  life, 

Borne  wildly  on,  I  saw  not,  knew  not  aught, 

Save  that  to  perish  there  in  vain  I  sought. 

And  let  me  share  thy  sorrows ! — ^hadst  thou  known 

All  I  have  felt  in  silence  and  alone, 

E'en  thou  mightst  then  relent,  and  deem,  at  last, 

A  grief  like  mine  might  expiate  all  the  past 

"But  oh!  for  thee,  the  loved  and  precious  flower, 
So  fondly  reared  in  luxury's  guarded  bower, 
From  every  danger,  every  storm  secured. 
How  hast  thou  suffered !  what  hast  thou  endured ! 
Daughter  of  palaces  I  and  can  it  be 
That  this  bleak  desert  is  a  home  for  thee  ! 
These  rocks  thy  dwelling!  thou,  who  shouldBt 

have  known 
Of  life  the  sunbeam  and  the  smile  alone  ! 
Oh,  yet  forgive ! — ^be  all  my  guilt  forgot. 
Nor  bid  me  leave  thee  to  so  rude  a  lot  I" 

"That  lot  is  fix'd — ^'twere  fruitless  to  repine : 
Still  must  a  gulf  divide  my  fate  from  thine. 
I  may  foigive — ^but  not  at  will  the  heart 
Can  bid  its  dark  remembrances  depart 
No,  Hamet !  no  ! — ^too  deeply  are  these  traced  ; 
Tet  the  hour  comes  when  all  shall  be  e£bced  ! 
Not  long  on  earth,  not  long,  shall  Zayda  keep 
Her  lonely  vigils  o'er  the  grave  to  weep. 
E'en  now,  prophetic  of  my  early  doom. 
Speaks  to  my  soul  a  presage  of  the  tomb ; 
And  ne'er  in  vain  did  hopeless  mourner  feel 
That  deep  foreboding  o'er  the  bosom  steal ! 
Soon  shall  I  slumber  calmly  by  the  side 
Of  him  for  whom  I  lived,  and  would  have  died ; 
Till  then,  one  thought  shall  soothe  my  orphan  lot. 
In  pain  and  peril — I  forsook  him  not. 

"And  now,  fiirewell  I — ^behold  the  summer^lay 
Is  passing,  like  the  dreams  of  life,  away. 
Soon  will  the  tribe  of  him  who  sleeps  draw  nigh. 
With  the  last  rites  his  bier  to  sanctify. 
Oh,  yet  in  time,  away  I — ^'twere  not  my  prayer 
Could  move  their  hearts  a  foe  like  thee  to  spare  ! 
This  hour  they  come — and  dost  thou  soom  to  fly? 
Save  me  that  one  last  pang — to  see  thee  die  !" 
E'en  while  she  speaks  is  heard  their  echoing  tread ; 
Onward  they  move,  the  kindred  of  the  dead. 
They  reach  the  cave—  they  enter — slow  their  pace. 
And  calm  deep  sadness  marks  each  mourner's  fiEu;c  ; 
And  all  is  hush'd,  till  he  who  seems  to  wait 
In  silent  stem  devotedness  his  fate. 


Hath  met  their  glance— then  giief  to  fuxy  tuna; 
Each  mien  is  changed,  each  eye  indignant  bun», 
And  voices  rise,  and  swords  have  left  their  sheath : 
Blood  must  atone  for  blood,  and  death  for  death ! 
They  dose  around  him  :  lofty  still  his  mien. 
His  cheek  unalter'd,  and  his  brow  serene. 
Unheard,  or  heard  in  vain,  is  Zayda's  cry ; 
Fruitless  her  prayer,  unmark'd  her  agony. 
But  as  his  foremost  foes  their  weapons  bend 
Against  the  life  he  seeks  not  to  defend. 
Wildly  she  darts  between — each  feeling  past. 
Save  strong  affection,  which  prevails  at  last 
Oh,  not  in  vain  its  daring ! — for  the  blow 
Aim'd  at  his  heart  hath  bade  her  life-blood  flow, 
And  she  hath  sunk  a  martyr  on  the  breast 
Where  in  that  hour  her  head  may  calmly  rest, 
For  he  is  saved  !    Behold  the  Zegti  band. 
Pale  with  dismay  and  grief,  around  her  stand : 
While,  every  thought  of  hate  and  vengeance  o  er, 
They  weep  for  her  who  soon  shall  weep  no  more. 
She,  she  alone  is  calm : — a  fading  smile, 
Like  sunset^  passes  o'er  her  cheek  the  while ; 
And  in  her  eye,  ere  yet  it  doses,  dwell 
Those  last  faint  rays,  the  parting  soul's  fiu^ewell 

"  Now  is  the  conflict  past,  and  I  have  proved 
How  well,  how  deeply  thou  hast  been  beloved  ! 
Tes !  in  an  hour  like  this  'twere  vain  to  hide 
The  heart  so  long  and  so  severely  tried : 
Still  to  thy  name  that  heart  hath  fondly  thrilVd, 
But  sterner  duties  call'd — and  were  fulfill'd. 
And  I  am  bjest ! — ^To  every  holier  tie 
My  life  was  faithful, — and  for  thee  I  die ! 
Nor  shall  the  love  so  purified  be  vain ; 
Severed  on  earth,  we  yet  shall  meet  again. 
Farewell ! — ^And  ye,  at  Zayda's  dying  prayer. 
Spare  him,  my  kindred  tribe !  forgive  and  spa^nc  * 
Oh !  be  his  guilt  forgotten  in  his  woe8» 
While  I,  beside  my  sire,  in  peace  repoae." 

Now  fades  her  cheek,  her  voice  hath  sank,  aikI 
death 
Sits  in  her  eye,  and  straggles  in  her  breath. 
One  pang—- 'tis  past — ^her  task  on  earth  is  douo. 
And  the  pure  spirit  to  its  rest  hath  flown. 
But  he  for  whom  she  died— oh !  who  may  pain: 
The  grief  to  which  all  other  woes  were  &int  f 
There  is  no  power  in  language  to  impart 
The  deeper  pangs,  the  ordeals  of  the  heart. 
By  the  dread  Seareher  of  the  soul  surveyed  : 
These  have  no  words — nor  are  bywords  portr&%  .1 

A  dii^  is  rising  on  the  mountain-air. 
Whose  fitful  pwells  its  plaintive  murmurs  bear 
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Far  o*er  the  Alpuzarras ; — wild  its  tone. 

And  rocks  and  caTema  echo,  "Thou  art  gone  !' 


it 


Daughter  of  heroes !  thou  art  gone 
To  share  his  tomb  who  gave  thee  birth : 
Peace  to  the  lovely  spirit  flown  ! 

It  was  not  form'd  for  earth. 
Thou  wert  a  sunbeam  in  thy  race, 
Which  brightly  pasef  d  and  left  no  trace. 

**  But  calmly  sleep ! — ^for  thou  art  tree. 
And  hands  imchain'd  thy  tomb  shall  raise. 

Sleep !  they  are  closed  at  length  for  thee. 
Life's  few  and  e^  days  I 

Nor  shalt  thou  watch,  with  tearful  eye, 

The  lingering  death  of  liberty. 

"  Flower  of  the  desert !  thou  thy  bloom 

Didst  early  to  the  storm  resign : 
We  bear  it  still — and  dark  their  doom 

Who  cannot  weep  for  thine ! 
For  us,  whose  every  hope  is  fled. 
The  time  is  past  to  mourn  the  dead. 

"  The  days  have  been,  when  o*er  thy  bier 
Far  other  strains  than  these  had  flowed ; 

Now,  as  a  home  from  grief  and  fear. 
We  hail  thy  dark  abode  I 

We,  who  but  linger  to  bequeath 

Our  sons  the  choice  of  chains  or  death. 

"  Thou  art  with  those,  the  free,  the  brave. 

The  mighty  of  departed  years; 
And  for  the  slumberers  of  the  grave 

Our  fiite  hath  left  no  tears. 
Though  loved  and  lost,  to  weep  were  vain 
For  thee,  who  ne'er  shalt  weep  again. 

**  Have  we  not  seen  despoil'd  by  foes 

The  land  our  fiithers  won  of  yore  1 
And  is  there  yet  a  pang  for  those 

Who  gaze  on  this  no  moret 
Oh,  that  like  them  'twere  ours  to  rest ! 
Daughter  of  heroes !  thou  art  blest  1 " 

A  few  short  years,  and  in  the  lonely  cave 
Where  sleeps  the  Zegri  maid,  is  Hamet's  grave. 
Severed  in  life,  united  in  the  tomb — 
Such,  of  the  hearts  that  loved  so  well,  the  doom ! 
Their  dirge,  of  woods  and  waves  th'  eternal 

moon; 
Their  sepulchre,  the  pinenslad  rocks  alone. 
And  oft  beside  the  midnight  watch-fire's  blaze, 
Amidst  those  rocks,  in  long-departed  days. 


(When  freedom  fled,  to  hold,  sequester  d  there, 
The  stem  and  lofty  councils  of  despair,) 
Some  exiled  Moor,  a  warrior  of  the  wild. 
Who  the  lone  hours  with  moumfulstrains  beguiled. 
Hath  taught  his  mountain-home  the  tale  of  thoae 
Who  thus  have  su£fer'd,  and  who  thus  repose. 


THE  WIDOW  OF  CRESCENTIUa 

["  In  the  nign  ol  Otbo  III.  Emperor  of  Gennanj,  the 
Romaiu,  excited  bj  their  Coiua],  Cretoenthif,  who  erdently 
deilfed  to  raitoi*  the  andent  g^ory  of  the  Republic,  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  ihake  off  the  Bexon  yoke,  and  the  authority 
of  the  popei,  whoie  Ticee  rendered  them  objects  of  unlvend 
contempt  The  Coniul  wee  beiieged  by  Otbo  in  the  Mole  of 
Hadrian,  which  long  aflerwardt  continiied  to  be  eaOed  the 
Tower  of  Creioentiuab  Otho,  alter  many  nnayaOing  attada 
upcm  this  fortreai,  at  but  entered  into  negotiatlona ;  and, 
pledging  hia  imperial  word  to  reqiect  the  life  of  Creaoentiiu, 
and  the  ri^ta  of  the  Roman  dtiiens,  the  unfiartanato  leadef 
waa  betrayed  into  hia  power,  and  immediately  beheaded, 
with  many  of  his  partiaana.  Stephanla,  his  widow,  conceal- 
ing her  affliction  and  her  resentment  for  the  inaolts  to  which 
■he  had  been  exposed,  secretly  rssohred  to  revenge  her  hus- 
band and  herself.  On  the  return  of  Otho  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mount  Oaigano,  which  periiaps  a  feeling  of  remorse  had 
indnoed  him  to  undertake,  she  found  means  to  be  Intro- 
duced to  him,  and  to  gain  hia  eonlldenoe ;  and  a  poison  ad- 
ministered by  her  was  soon  ailerwaids  the  cause  of  his  paln- 
ftil  death."--8iaMOifoi,  HitUny  af  the  JtaUan  RepMiet, 
tdLL] 


L'ene*  peot  brtevr  m  an 

tei*  kfM."— : 


i  1m  Saon  qui 
Ma9.  na  Btasl. 


Midst  Tivoli  s  luxuriant  glades. 
Bright-foaming  falls,  and  olive  shades, 
Where  dwelt,  in  days  departed  long. 
The  sons  of  battle  and  of  song, 
No  tree,  no  shrub  its  foliage  rears 
But  o'er  the  wrecks  of  other  years. 
Temples  and  domes,  which  long  have  been 
The  soil  of  that  enchanted  scene. 

There  the  wild  fig-tree  and  the  vine 
0*er  Hadrian's  mouldering  villa  twine ;' 

1  "  J'^tais  aUi  passer  qoelques  Joun  seols  k  TlvolL  Je 
parconius  les  environs,  et  surtout  oelles  de  la  YlUa  Adriana. 
Surprls  par  la  plnle  an  milieu  de  ma  course,  Je  me  rMtagial 
dans  les  Salles  des  Thermei  voidns  du  PMU,  (monnmens  de 
la  Tllla,)  sous  un  figulv  qui  avalt  i«u?ers<  le  pan  d'tan  mnr 
en  s'dletant.  Dans  nn  petit  saton  octogone,  ouvert  derant 
moi,  nne  vlgne  vierge  avalt  perc^  la  TOfito  de  I'ddiilce,  et  son 
groo  oep  Usse,  rouge,  et  tortueux,  montalt  le  long  du  mur 
oomme  nn  serpent  Autonr  de  moi,  k  traTsrs  les  arcades  des 
ruines,  s'ouTrafent  des  points  de  vue  sur  la  Gampagne  Ro- 
maine.  Des  liuissons  de  surean  remplissalent  les  salles  d^ 
sertes  od  venaient  se  rtftigier  qoelques  merles  solHairHL 
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The  cypreflB,  in  funereal  grace. 
Usurps  the  vanish'd  column's  place ; 
0*er  fieJlen  shrine  and  ruin'd  firieae 
The  wall-flower  rustles  in  the  breeze ; 
AcanthuB-leaveB  the  marble  hide 
They  once  adom'd  in  sculptured  pride; 
And  nature  hath  resumed  her  throne 
O'er  the  vast  works  of  ages  flown. 

Was  it  for  this  that  many  a  pile. 
Pride  of  Bissus  and  of  Nile, 
To  Anio's  banks  the  image  lent 
Of  each  imperial  monument  1^ 
Now  Athens  weeps  her  shattered  fimes, 
Thy  temples,  Egypt,  strew  thy  plains  ; 
And  the  proud  fabrics  Hadrian  reared 
From  Tibur^s  Tale  hare  disappeared. 
We  need  no  prescient  sibyl  there 
The  doom  of  grandeur  to  declare ; 
Each  stonei,  where  weeds  and  ivy  dimb, 
Reveals  some  oracle  of  Time ; . 
Each  relic  utters  Fate's  decree — . 
The  future  as  the  past  shall  be. 

Halls  of  the  dead  1  in  Tibur's  vale. 
Who  now  shall  tell  your  lofty  tale  1 
Who  trace  the  high  patrician's  dome. 
The  bard's  retreat,  the  hero's  home  1 
When  moss-dad  wrecks  alone  record 
There  dwelt  the  world's  departed  lord. 
In  scenes  where  verdure's  rich  array 
Still  sheds  young  beauty  o'er  decay. 
And  sunshine  on  each  glowing  hill 
Midst  ruins  finds  a  dwelling  stilL 

'  Sunk  is  thy  palace— but  thy  tomb, 
Hadrian  1  hath  share4  a  prouder  doom.' 


Lm  tngauta  dt  maponnerie  blatant  ttfimim  dt  fliNiOlM  d« 
•oolopaidre,  dont  la  Terdure  aatinteae  dflnalt  oommo  un 
tiaya&  eo  monXqoe  war  la  blanchear  deamarbres:  pit  et  U  dt 
hauU  cyprte  nmplafaient  let  ookmnet  tombdes  dana  oei  palab 
da  la  Mori;  raeantfaa  uamg9  nmpait  4  lean  piedt,  war  dm 
debris,  comma  il  la  natnra  e'^latt  pla  k  Mproduire  nir  cei 
dMiii-d'fleovra  mutiUi  d*arehlt«ctiira,  romement  da  leur 
baaoM  paai^"— CHATaAUBaiAif  o'a  Bouvenln  d*  Italie. 

^  The  gardene  and  buOdlngB  of  Hadrian's  villa  were  ooples 
of  the  mort  celebrated  eoeaei  and  edifloee  in  hii  dominJona— 
the  IjcKom,  the  Academia,  the  Fkytaneom  of  Atheni,  the 
Temide  of  Scrapie  at  Aleiandria,  the  Yale  of  Tampe,  die 

s  The  maiMoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  the  cartle  of  8t  Angeto, 
waa  flrrt  converted  into  a  citadel  bjr  Belinriai,  in  hie  me- 
ceariiil  defence  of  Rome  agiUnit  the  Gotha.  **  The  lOTer  of 
the  arte,**  i^ji  Gibbon,  "  mart  read  with  a  ilgfa  that  the 
work!  of  Praxitelei  and  Lyiippae  were  torn  ttom  their  lofty 
pedeetali,  and  hurled  into  the  ditdi  on  the  haada  of  the  be- 
iiegen.''    He  adda,  in  a  note,  that  the  oelebiated  Sleeping 


Though  vaniah'd  with  the  days  of  old 
Ita  piUaiB  of  Corinthian  mould ; 
Though  the  fiur  forms  by  sculpture  wrought, 
£ach  bodying  some  inmiortal  thought, 
Which  o'er  that  temple  of  the  dead 
Serene  but  solenm  beauty  shed. 
Have  found,  like  glory's  self,  a  grave 
In  time's  abyss  or  Tiber's  wave  ;* 
Yet  dreams  more  lofty  and  more  &ir 
Than  art*  s  bold  hand  hath  imaged  e'er.     . 
High  thoughts  of  many  a  mighty  mind 
Expanding  when  all  else  declined, 
In  twilightyean^  when  only  they 
Becall'd  the  radiance  pass'd  away, 
Have  made  that  andent  pile  their  home^ 
Fortress  of  freedom  and  of  Boma 

There  he,  who  strove  in  evil  days 
Again  to  kindle  gloiy^a  rays. 
Whose  spirit  sought  a  paUi  of  light 
For  those  dim  ages  hr  too  bright— 
CrescentiuB — ^long  maintain'd  the  strife 
Which  dosed  but  with  its  martyi^s  life, 
And  left  th'  imperial  tomb  a  name^ 
A  heritage  of  holier  &ma 
There  dosed  De  Breada's  missiGn  hi^ 
From  thence  the  patriot  came  to  die  ;^ 


Faun  of  the  Barberini  palace  waa  found,  in  a  mntiUUd  thte. 
when  the  ditch  of  St  Angelo  was  deanaed  nad«  Uitafl  Tin. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  Moles  Hadtiani  wm  mida  a  ^ 

manent  fortreaB  by  the  Roanan  go^emmeDt,  and  buOooi. 

outworld,  ice.  were  added  to  the  original  ediflea,  wUdi  bad 

been  atiipped  of  ito  marbla  oofwing,  ill  Ooriathtaa  |iDB>. 

and  the  braaen  cone  whidi  crowned  ita  aummit 

*  '*  Lea  plna  beaux  monomena  dee  arta,  lai  ploa  adnkaUM 

atatnai,  ont  M»  Jette  dana  le  TIbre,  et  iont  caebtenoi 

aaa  ilota.    Qui aaital,  pour  laa  cfaerchar,  on  ne  la  d^toonn 

paa  un  Jour  deaon  lit?    Mala  qoandoo  aongeqaaki  dHa* 

d  'eniTTea  du  g^nie  homain  aont  pont-Mre  li  denmt  noui,  * 

qu^in  cbQ  phia  perpant  laa  venrait  4  tiaT«n  lai  ondM,  1^ 

^prottve  je  ne  aala  quelle  teiotion,  qui  ranalt  h  Room  mat 

ceaae  aoua  dlvenea  fbimea,  et  fkit  trouTar  one  aoelM  pov 

la  penate  dana  laa  objeta  pl^yaiqaea,  mnelapaitoatafflnA'' 

^Han.  Ds  Stail. 
«  Arnold  da  Braada,  the  undaunted  and  eloquent  chaaivioa 

of  Roman  liberty,  after  unremitting  efBwts  to  ralan  fte 
ancient  oonatttution  of  the  xepoblie,  waapotto  daatfaintbt 
year  1166  by  Adrian  IT.  lUa  evant  ta  thus  daaoibod  bj 
Biamondi,  HisMre  da  JteptAUqua  ItaUmmt,  mllLpf^ 
flB  and  flB.  "  Le  pc^Cat  demema  dana  la  chfttaau  Saint 
Angeavecaon  priaonniar:  illefit  tranaportcr on  nattn a* 
la  place  deatinte  ana  axdcntiona,  darant  la  porta  do  pflopb' 
Amand  da  BrMda,  dl«T«  aur  un  bAchar,  ftit  attaoM  k  ■> 
potean,  en  fkce  da  Ocno.  H  pomrolt  mkam  dai  J>">  ^ 
troia  longuea  niea  qui  abontiaaoient  davant  aoa  ^diateidi 
allea  Ibnt  preaqo'  nne  mdU^  da  Rome.  Ccit  14  V^»^ 
toftent  lea  hommea  quH  aroit  al  aouvant  appelA  4 !» IQ**^ 
Ila  repoeoieDt  encore  en  pahc,  ignorant  la  danger  de  kor  Mgii* 
latear.    Le  tomulta  da  rasdeiition  at  la  llaBine  do  bOcbr 
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And  thou,  whose  Roman  sool  the  last 

Spoke  with  the  voice  of  ages  paaty^ 

Whoee  thooghts  bo  long  fix>m  earth  had  fled 

To  mingle  with  the  glorious  dead. 

That  midst  the  worid*B  degenerate  race 

They  vainly  sought  a  dwelling-place, 

Within  that  house  of  death  didst  brood 

O'er  -visions  to  thy  min  woo'd. 

Yet»  worthy  of  a  brighter  lot, 

Riensi,  be  thy  fiuilta  forgot  1 

For  thon,  when  all  around  thee  lay 

Chain'd  in  the  Blombers  of  decay — 

So  sank  each  heart,  that  mortal  eye 

Had  scarce  a  tear  for  liberty — 

Alone,  amidst  the  darknesH  there, 

Couldst  gaze  on  Rome — yet  not  despair  I' 

'Tis  mom — and  nature's  richest  dyes 
Are  floating  o*er  Italian  skies ; 
Tints  of  transparent  lustre  shine 
Along  the  snow-clad  Apennine ; 
The  doada  have  left  Soracte's  height^ 
And  yellow  Tiber  winds  in  light, 
"Where  tombs  and  fUlen  fimee  have  strew'd 
The  wide  Campagna's  solitude. 
Tb  sad  amidst  that  scene  to  trace 
Those  relics  of  a  vanish'd  race ; 
Tet,  o*er  the  ravaged  path  of  time— 
Such  g^ory  sheds  that  brilliant  dime. 
Where  nature  still,  though  empires  fiftll. 
Holds  her  triumphant  festival — 
Ken  desolation  weazs  a  smile, 
Where  skies  and  sunbeams  laugh  the  while ; 
And  heaven's  own  light,  earth's  richest  bloom, 
Axray  the  rain  and  the  tomb. 

But  she,  who  firom  yon  convent  tower 
Breathes  theFpure  freshness  of  the  hour ; 

rHtSDkrmA  \m  Romaiiu;  III  aTanaknai,  fk  Meonrartnt, 
mala  trap  tard ;  at  let  oobortas  da  piva  npouHtotiit,  sTtc 
lam  buoM,  ewx  qui,  Bl^rant  pa  navBT  Arnand,  voaMaiilda 
awina  racaaflUr  aas  oandras  connna  da  pifelaniBa  laUqaaa." 

I  **  Foatcrity  wffl  eompaie  tha  Tirtoea  and  ikOiiwi  oT  fUa 
axtnordiaaiy  man ;  but  in  a  long  parted  of  anarofayaiid  aar- 
▼ttiida,  tba  nama  of  lUanzi  haa  often  baan  eaialitatod  aa  tha 
dalivarar  of  hla  eoontiy,  and  tha  laat  of  tha  Roman  pattfota," 
— GiBBOir*a  Ikdime  and  FiUl,  te.  voL  zIL  p.  30S. 

*  '*  La  eonaol  Taraittas  Yanon  avolt  ftil  hoBtanammt 
juaqa*k  Tanooaa.  Oat  hoBuna,  da  la  plni  baan  nalManoa, 
n'avoft  iU  AavA  an  eonaolit qna  poor mortiilar  la  noblaan: 
mala  la  ateat  na  ▼oulnt  paa  Joair  da  aa  malhaaraax  tri* 
omphai  n  Ttt eombian  11  Molt  ntoamira qnH  a'attMt  dana 
eatta  ooearion  la  eoaibnoa  da  panpla— 11  alia  an-dafBat 
TafTon,  at  la  lamarda  da  oa  qu*U  n'avoU  poi  dimfpiH  de 
to  nswaMfue.**— Moirrsaqinsu'a  Onntdmir  gt  Dieadmee 
detBomaitu. 


She,  whose  rich  flow  of  raven  hair 

Streams  wildly  on  the  morning  air. 

Heeds  not  how  £ur  the  scene  bdow, 

Robed  in  Itali&'s  brightest  glow. 

Though  throned  midst  Latium's  classic  plains 

Th'  Eternal  City's  towers  and  fuies^ 

And  thay,  the  Pleiades  of  earth. 

The  seven  proud  hills  of  Empire's  birth. 

Lie  spread  beneath ;  not  now  her  glance 

Roves  o'er  that  vast  sublime  expanse ; 

Inspired,  and  bright  with  hope,  'tis  thxxiwn 

On  Adrian's  masisy  tomb  alone ; 

There,  firom  the  storm,  when  Freedom  fled. 

His  fidthfbl  few  Crescentius  led ; 

While  she,  his  anxious  bride,  who  now 

Bends  o'er  the  scene  her  youthful  brow. 

Sought  refiige  in  the  hallow'd  fiine, 

Which  then  could  shdter,  not  in  vain. 

Bat  now  the  lofty  strife  is  o'er. 
And  liberty  shall  weep  no  more. 
At  length  imperial  Otho's  voice 
Bids  her  devoted  sons  rejoice ; 
And  he,  who  battled  to  restore 
The  glories  and  the  rights  of  yore, 
Whoee  accents,  like  the  darion's  sound, 
Ck>uld  burst  the  dead  repose  around. 
Again  his  native  Rome  shall  see 
The  sceptred  dty  of  the  firee  1 
And  young  Stephania  waits  the  hOur 
When  leaves  her  lord  his  fortress-tower — 
Her  ardent  heart  with  joy  elate. 
That  seems  beyond  the  readi  of  fisite ; 
Her  mien,  like  creature  firom  above. 
All  vivified  with  hope  and  lova 

Fair  is  her  form,  and  in  her  eye 
lives  all  the  soul  of  Italy ; 
A  meaning  lofty  and  inspired, 
As  by  her  native  day-star  fired ; 
Such  wUd  and  high  expression,  fraught 
With  glances  of  impassion'd  thought. 
As  &noy  sheds,  in  visions  bright. 
O'er  priestess  of  the  God  of  light ; 
And  the  dark  locks  that  lend  her  fiice 
A  youthfiil  a^d  luxuriant  grace. 
Wave  o'er  her  cheek,  whose  kindling  dyes 
Seem  from  the  fire  within  to  rise. 
But  deepen'd  by  the  burning  heaven 
To  her  own  land  of  sanbeams  given. 
Italian  art  that  fervid  glow 
Would  o'er  ideal  beauty  throw. 
And  with  such  ardent  life  express 
Her  high-wrought  dreams  of  loveliness, — 
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Dreams  whiohf  surviving  Empire's  fiiU, 
The  shade  of  gloiy  still  recalL 

But  see ! — ^the  bamier  of  the  brave 
O'er  Adrian's  tomb  hath  ceased  to  wave. 
Tis  lowet'd — and  now  Stephania  s  eye 
Can  well  the  martial  train  deeciy. 
Who,  issuing  from  that  ancient  dome, 
Pour  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Rome. 
Now  from  her  watch-tower  on  the  height. 
With  step  as  fiibled  wood-nymph's  light, 
She  flies — and  swift  her  way  pursues 
Through  the  lone  convent's  avenues. 
Dark  cypress  groves,  and  fields  o'erspread 
With  records  of  the  conquering  dead, 
And  paths  which  track  a  glovnng  waste, 
She  traverses  in  breathleas  haste ; 
And  by  the  tombs  where  dust  is  shrined 
Once  tenanted  by  loftiest  mind. 
Still  passing  on,  hath  reach'd  the  gate 
Of  Rome,  the  proud,  the  desolate  I 
Thronged  are  the  streets,  and,  still  renew'd, 
Rush  on  the  gathering  multitude. 
— ^Is  it  their  high-soul'd  chief  to  greet 
That  thus  the  Roman  thousands  meetl 
With  names  that  bid  their  thoughts  ascend, 
Crescentius  !  thine  in  song  to  blend ; 
And  of  triumphal  days  gone  by 
Recall  th'  inspiring  pageantry  1 
— ^There  is  an  air  of  breathless  dread, 
An  eager  glance,  a  hurrying  tread ; 
And  now  a  fearful  silence  round. 
And  now  a  fitful  murmuring  soimd, 
Midst  the  pale  crowds,  that  almost  seem 
Phantoms  of  some  tumultuous  dream. 
Quick  is  each  step  and  wild  each  mien, 
Portentous  of  some  awful  scene. 
Bride  of  Crescentius  I  as  the  throng 
Bore  thee  with  whelming  force  along, 
How  did  thine  anxious  heart  beat  hi^, 
Till  rose  suspense  to  agony  ! — 
Too  brief  suspense,  that  soon  shall  close. 
And  leave  thy  lieart  to  deeper  woes. 

"Who  midst  yon  guarded  precinct  stands. 
With  feariess  mien  but  fetter'd  hands  1 
The  ministers  of  death  are  nigh. 
Yet  a  calm  grandeur  lights  his  eye ; 
And  in  his  glance  there  lives  a  mind 
Which  was  not  form'd  for  chains  to  bind, 
But  cast  in  such  heroic  mould 
As  theirtB,  th'  ascendant  ones  of  old. 
Crescentius !  freedom's  daring  son, 
Is  this  the  guerdon  thou  hast  won  ? 


Oh,  worthy  to  have  lived  and  died 
In  the  bright  days  of  Latium's  pride  I 
Thus  must  the  beam  of  glory  dose 
O'er  the  seven  hills  again  that  rose. 
When  at  thy  voice,  to  burst  the  yoke. 
The  soul  of  Rome  indignant  woke  ? 
Vain  dream  I  the  sacfed  shields  are  gono,^ 
Sunk  is  the  crowning  city's  throne  *•' 
Th'  illusions,  that  around  her  cast 
Their  guardian  spells,  have  long  been  past' 
Thy  life  hath  been  a  shot^ar's  ray, 
Shed  o'er  her  midnight  of  decay ; 
Thy  death  at  freedom's  ruin'd  shrine 
Must  rivet  every  chain — ^but  thine. 

Calm  is  his  aspect,  and  his  eye 
Now  fiz'd  upon  the  de^  blue  sky. 
Now  on  those  wrecks  of  ages  fled 
Around  in  desolation  spread — 
Arch,  temple,  column,  worn  and  gray. 
Recording  triumphs  psss'd  away ; 

^  Of  the  ncred  bucklers,  or  aneOia  of  Ronw,  which 
iMpt  in  tbo  templo  of  Man,  Plotardi  gtwm  Um  foOowinf 
account : — **  In  the  eighth  year  of  Numa'f  reign,  a  fwetfleiMe 
pteralled  in  Italy  •  Rome  alao  Ut  itt  xavagea.  While  the 
people  were  greatly  ditJected,  we  are  told  that  a  btaaea  bodilcff 
fell  from  heaven  into  the  hands  of  Numa.  Of  thia  he  gave  a 
very  wonderiU  account,  received  from  ligeria  and  the  Moeee: 
that  the  bueider  was  lent  down  for  the  pieeenration  of  the 
dty,  and  should  be  Icept  with  great  care ;  that  dcven  othns 
should  be  made  as  lilte  it  as  possible  in  siie  and  fuliioc,  in 
order  that,  if  any  person  were  disposed  to  steal  it,  he  m|^ 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  that  which  ieO  inm  heaven  from 
the  rest  He  further  declared,  that  the  place,  and  the  mea- 
dows about  ft,  where  he  fkequenily  convened  with  the 
Musee,  should  be  consecrated  to  those  divinities ;  and  tiiat 
the  spring  which  watered  the  ground  should  be  sacred  to  the 
use  of  the  Vestal  Vfagins,  daily  to  sprinkle  and  puri^ 
their  temple.  The  immediate  (jMSitiftii  of  the  peefiienn.  b 
said  to  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  tliis  aeoount.*'— £^  y 
Numa. 

*  **  Who  hath  taken  tliis  counsel  agahiit  Tyre,  the  «ro«fss<n0 
cUpt  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whoae  traffldBsn  ai«  the 
honourable  of  the  earth  ?  **— Isaiah,  diapw  S3. 

*  "  Un  melange  bizarre  de  grandeur  d'Ame  et  de  foBdene 
entroit  dte  ceCte  4poqae  '.ronxitaie  siMe)  dans  le  canct^n 
dee  RonuUns.  Un  mouvement  gte^renz  ven  les  grmiidei 
choeee  lUsoit  pbMe  toui-4-coop  k  I'ahattiment;  ib  peesftkwt 
de  la  liberty  la  phis  orageose,  k  hi  aervltade  la  pins  avih^ 
sante.  On  auroit  dit  que  lea  mines  et  lea  pcrtiqafis  jfeiiiti 
de  b  capltale  dn  monde,  entretenoient  aee  habitaae  dane  b 
sentiment  de  leor  Impuissanoe ;  an  milkQ  de  oas  ninniiimm 
de  leur  dominatton  paaife,  les  dtoyena  dpnmvaieat  d*iuie 
manifae  trap  dte>nrageante  knr  propre  auUti.  Le  noia  des 
Romaini  quite  portoient  ranimoit  fMqaemment  leor  cnthou- 
stanae,  oomme  fl  le  ranime  encora  ai^foardlial;  mas  Ueatdt 
la  vne  de  Rome,  dn  fbram  d^eert,  dee  eept  coOiBOi  de  oomvBii 
rendoes  au  p&tunge  des  troupeanx,  des  tanplee  dteUa,  des 
monnmens  tombant  en  mine,  lee  ramenoit  4  eenlir  qaTh 
n'^tolent  phis  les  Romains  d*autref(9ia.''-^i«MoiiDi,  Bi 
da  EipHhUqtUi  ttalkfuiett  voL  L  pw  ITS. 
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Works  of  the  mighty  and  the  free, 

li^lioBe  steps  on  earth  no  more  shall  be. 

Though  their  bright  course  hath  left  a  trace 

Nor  years  nor  sorrows  can  effiice. 

Why  changes  now  the  patrioVs  mien, 

Erewhile  so  loftily  serene  ? 

Thus  can  approaching  death  control 

The  might  of  that  commanding  soul  1 

No  ! — ^Heard  ye  not  that  thrilling  cry 

Which  told  of  bitterest  agony  1 

He  heard  it,  and  at  once,  subdued. 

Hath  sunk  the  hero's  fortitude. 

He  heard  it,  and  his  heart  too  well 

Whence  rose  that  voice  of  woe  can  tell ; 

And  midst  the  gazing  throngs  around 

One  well-known  form  his  glance  hath  found — 

One  fondly  loving  and  beloved. 

In  grief,  in  peril,  faithful  proved. 

Tes  !  in  the  wildness  of  despair. 

She,  his  devoted  bride,  is  there. 

Pale,    breathless,     through    the    crowd    she 

flies. 
The  light  of  frenzy  in  her  eyes : 
But  ere  her  arms  can  clasp  the  form 
Which  life  ere  long  must  ceose  to  warm — 
Ere  on  his  agonising  breast 
Her  heart  can  heave,  her  head  can  rest — 
Checked  in  her  course  by  ruthless  hands, 
Mute,  motionless,  at  once  she  stands ; 
With  bloodless  check  and  vacant  glance. 
Frozen  and  fix'd  in  horror's  trance ; 
Spell-bound,  as  every  sense  were  fled. 
And  thought  o*erwhelm'd,  and  feeling  dead ; 
And  the  light  waving  of  her  hair. 
And  veil,  fiir  floating  on  the  air. 
Alone,  in  that  dread  moment,  show 
She  is  no  sculptured  form  of  woe. 

The  scene  of  gtief  and  death  is  o'er. 
The  patriot's  heart  shall  throb  no  more  : 
But  her9 — so  vainly  form'd  to  prove 
The  pure  devotedness  of  love. 
And  draw  from  fond  affection's  eye 
All  thought  sublime,  all  feeling  high— 
When  consciousness  again  shall  wake. 
Hath  now  no  refuge  but  to  break. 
The  spirit  long  inured  to  pain 
Hay  smile  at  &te  in  calm  disdain. 
Survive  its  darkest  hour,  and  rise 
In  more  majestic  energies. 
But  in  the  glow  of  vernal  pride. 
If  each  warm  hope  at  once  hath  died. 
Then  sinks  the  mind,  a  blighted  flower, 
Dead  to  the  sunbeam  and  the  shower; 
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A  broken  gem,  whose  inborn  light 
Is  Bcattei'd — ^ne'er  to  re-unite. 


PART  II. 

Hast  thou  a  scene  that  is  not  spread. 
With  records  of  thy  glory  fled  1 
A  monument  that  doth  not  tell 
The  tale  of  liberty's  £u^weI11 
Italia  t  thou  art  but  a  grave 
Where  flowers  luxuriate  o'er  the  brave. 
And  nature  gives  her  treasures  birth 
0*er  all  that  hath  been  great  on  earth. 
Tet  smile  thy  heavens  as  once  they  smiled 
When  thou  wert  freedom's  fiftvour'd  child : 
Though  fane  and  tomb  alike  are  low. 
Time  hath  not  dimm'd  thy  sunbeam's  glow ; 
And,  robed  in  that  exulting  ray. 
Thou  seem'st  to  triimiph  o*er  decay — 
Oh,  yet,  though  by  thy  sorrows  bent. 
In  nature's  pomp  magnificent ! 
What  marvel  if,  when  all  was  lost. 
Still  on  thy  bright  enchanted  coast, 
Though  many  an  omen  wam'd  him  thence, 
Linger*d  the  lord  of  eloquence,^ 

^  "  Ai  for  CioBio,  hit  ms  canted  to  Attym,  where,  finding 
a  Tenet,  be  famnedielety  iMnt  on  boeid,  and  ooeeted  ahmg 
to  Clrcmm  with  a  favourable  wind.  The  pilots  were  pre- 
paring immediately  to  nil  from  thenoe,  bat  whether  it  was 
that  he  feared  the  na,  or  had  not  yet  given  op  all  hia  hopn 
in  C«nr,  he  dinmbariced,  and  travelled  a  hundred  fbrlonge 
on  Ibot,  at  if  Rome  had  been  the  ptace  of  hie  deitinetion. 
Repenting,  however,  afterwarda,  he  left  that  road,  and  made 
again  for  the  en.  Ue  paned  the  night  in  tlie  moat  per- 
plexing and  horrid  thoughts ;  inBomucb,  ttiat  he  was  lome- 
timn  indined  to  go  privately  into  Ccnr*s  houw,  and  itab 
liimnlf  upon  the  altar  of  lile  domestic  gods,  to  bring  the 
divine  vengeanoe  upon  Us  betmycr.  But  he  was  detened 
from  this  by  the  fear  of  torture.  Other  altematlvn,  equally 
diitresiftil,  presented  themselves.  At  last  he  put  hhnself  in 
the  hands  of  his  aervanis,  and  ordered  them  to  carry  him  by 
sea  to  C^jeta,  wliere  he  had  a  delightful  retreat  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  Etesian  winds  set  in.  There  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo  on  that  coast,  from  which  a  flight  of  crows  came  with 
great  noin  towards  Cicero's  vessel  as  it  was  making  land. 
Tti^y  perched  on  both  stdes  the  sail-yard,  where  some  nt 
croaking,  and  others  peddng  the  ends  of  the  ropes.  All 
looked  upon  this  as  an  ill  omen ;  yet  Cicero  went  on  sliore, 
and,  entering  Ills  houw,  by  down  to  lepow  hlmselt  In  the 
meantime  a  number  of  the  crows  settled  in  the  chamber- 
window,  and  croaked  in  the  most  ddeful  manner.  One  of 
them  even  entcrad  it,  and,  allghthig  on  the  bed,  attempted 
with  its  beak  to  draw  off  the  clothes  with  which  he  had 
covered  his  face.  On  sight  of  this,  the  servants  began  to 
leproacfa  themselves.  *  ShaU  we,'  said  they,  *  remain  to  be 
spectatars  of  our  master's  murder?  ShaU  we  not  protect 
him,  so  innocent  and  so  great  a  sufferer  as  he  Is,  when  the 
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Stni  gaadng  on  the  lorely  sky, 

Whose  radiance  woo'd  him — ^but  to  die  1 

Like  him,  loAo  would  not  linger  there, 

Where  heaven,  earth,  ocean,  all  are  fiiir  1 

Who  midst  thy  growing  scenes  could  dwell, 

Nor  bid  awhile  his  gii^  tsxewtHl  1 

Hath  not  thy  pure  and  genial  air 

Balm  for  all  sadness  but  despair  1^ 

No  1  there  are  pangs  whose  deep-worn  trace 

Not  all  thy  magic  can  effiu» ! 

Hearts  by  unkindness  wrung  may  leam 

The  world  and  all  its  gifts  to  spurn ; 

Time  may  steal  on  with  silent  tread. 

And  diy  the  tear  that  mourns  the  dead. 

May  change  fond  love,  subdue  regret. 

And  teach  e'en  vengeance  to  forget : 

But  thou,  Remorse  1  there  is  no  charm 

Thy  stiDg;  avenger,  to  disarm  ! 

Vain  are  bright  suns  and  laughing  skies 

To  soothe  thy  victim's  agonies : 

The  heart  once  made  thy  burning  throne. 

Stilly  while  it  beats,  is  thine  alona 

In  vain  for  Otho's  joyless  eye 
Smile  the  fair  scenes  of  Italy, 
As  through  her  landscapes'  rich  array 
Th'  imperial  pilgrim  bends  his  way. 
Thy  form,  Crescentius  I  on  his  sight 
Rises  when  nature  laughs  in  light. 
Glides  round  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Is  present  in  his  festal  bower. 
With  awfiil  voice  and  frowning  mien. 
By  all  but  him  unheard,  unseen. 
Oh  1  thus  to  shadows  of  the  grave 
Be  evexy  tyrant  still  a  slave  1 

Where,  through  Gaigano's  woody  deUs, 
O'er  bending  oaks  the  north  wind  swells,' 

brute  eraaturw  give  Um  marki  of  their  care  end  attention  ?* 
Then,  part^  by  entreaty,  partly  by  force,  they  got  him  into 
his  Utter,  and  carried  him  toimrdi  the  eea."— Plutarch, 
Li/ki/ Oleero, 

I  "Nowpmw^ 
Meete  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inqtlres 
Vernal  deUgbt  and  Joy,  able  to  drive 
An  aadnesi  but  deepalr.**— Milton. 

*  Mount  Gargano.  "  This  ridge  of  mountains  forms  a  ytsy 
large  promontory  advaQcing  into  the  Adriatic,  and  separated 
from  the  Apennines  on  the  west  by  the  pLaine  of  Luoeni  and 
Sen  Severe.  We  took  a  ride  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
through  shady  ddls  and  noble  woods,  which  brou^t  to  our 
minds  the  veneraUe  groves  that  in  ancient  times  bent  with 
the  loud  winds  sweeping  along  tlie  rugged  sides  of  Oarganns: 

*  AqultonlbM 
Qawoela  Ouganl  Ubonat, 
It  ftlUs  vldiiaatar  ornL'-UosACB. 


A  sainted  hermit's  lowly  tomb 
Is  bosom'd  in  umbrageous  gloom. 
In  shades  that  saw  him  live  and  die 
Beneath  their  waving  canopy. 
Twas  hifl^  as  legends  tell,  to  share 
The  oonverse  of  immortals  there ; 
Around  that  dweller  of  the  wild 
There  "  bright  i^peanmces"  have  smiled. 
And  angel-wings  at  eve  have  been 
Gleaming  the  shadowy  boughs  between. 
And  oft  from  that  secluded  bower 
Hath  breathed,  at  midnight^s  calmer  hooTt 
A  swell  of  viewless  haips,  a  sound 
Of  warbled  anthems  peeling  round. 
Oh,  none  but  voices  of  the  sky 
Might  wake  that  thrilUng  harmony. 
Whose  tones,  whose  very  echoes  made 
An  Eden  of  the  lonely  shade  t 
Years  have  gone  by ;  the  hennit  sleeps 
Amidst  Gkiigano's  woods  and  steeps ; 
Ivy  and  flowers  have  half  o'eigrown 
And  veil'd  his  low  sepulchral  stone : 
Tet  still  the  spot  is  holy,  still 
Celestial  footsteps  haunt  the  hill ; 
And  oft  the  awestruck  mountaineer 
ASrial  vesper-hymns  may  hear 
Around  those  forest-precincts  float. 
Soft,  solemn,  dear,  but  still  remote. 
Oft  will  Affliction  breathe  her  plaint 
To  that  rude  shrine's  departed  saint. 
And  deem  that  spirits  of  the  blest 
There  shed  sweet  influence  o'er  her  breast. 

And  thither  Otho  now  repairs. 
To  soothe  his  soul  with  vows  and  prayers  ; 
And  if  for  him,  on  holy  groimd. 
The  lost  one,  Peace,  may  yet  be  found. 
Midst  rocks  and  forests,  by  the  bed 
Where  calmly  sleep  the  sainted  dead. 
She  dwellfl^  remote  from  heedless  eye. 
With  nature's  lonely  miyeety. 

Vain,  vain  the  search  f — }ua  troubled  breast 
Nor  vow  nor  penance  lulls  to  rest : 
The  weary  pilgrimage  is  o'er. 
The  hopes  that  cheered  it  are  no  more. 
Then  sinks  his  soul,  and  day  by  day 
Youth's  buoyant  energies  decay. 

"There  Is  still  a  respectable  forest  ef  eteigieen  and  eees- 
mon  oak,  pfaw,  hornbeam,  chestnut,  and 
sheltered  valleys  are  indnstriom4j  cnltlvaaed,  and 
blest  with  luxuriant  vegetatton."— SwnnuKiii't 

•  "In  yonder  nether  world  when  Shan  I  seek 

His  bright  appcaiaiioss,  or  Isolit^  Inee  }  **— Xiuwi 
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The  light  of  health  his  eye  hath  flown. 
The  glow  that  tinged  his  cheek  is  gone. 
JoylesB  as  one  on  whom  is  laid 
Some  balefiil  spell  that  bids  him  fiide, 
FiTtending  its  mysterious  power 
O'er  every  scene,  o'er  eyery  hour : 
E'en  thos  he  withexB ;  and  to  him 
Italia's  brilliant  skies  are  dim. 
He  withers — ^in  that  glorious  dime 
Where  Nature  laughs  in  soom  of  Time; 
And  sunsy  that  shed  on  all  below 
Their  full  and  vivifying  glow. 
From  him  alone  their  power  withhold. 
And  leave  his  heart  in  darkness  cold. 
Earth  blooms  around  him,  heaven  is  fedr — 
Me  only  seems  to  perish  there. 

Tet  sometimes  will  a  trsnsient  smile 
Flay  o'er  his  £ided  cheek  awhile. 
When  breathes  his  minstrel  boy  a  strain 
Of  power  to  Itill  all  earthly  pain — 
So  wildly  sweet,  its  notes  mi^t  seem 
Th'  ethereal  musio  of  a  dream, 
A  spirif  s  voice  from  worlds  unknown. 
Deep  thrilling  power  in  evexy  tone  1 
Sweet  is  that  lay  I  and  yet  its  flow 
Hath  language  only  given  to  woe ; 
And  if  at  times  its  wakening  swell 
Some  tale  of  gloiy  seems  to  tell. 
Soon  the  proud  notes  of  triumph  die. 
Lost  in  a  dixge's  harmony. 
Oh  !  many  a  pang  the  heart  hath  proved. 
Hath  deeply  suffered,  fondly  loved, 
Ero  the  sad  strain  could  catch  from  thence 
Such  deep  impassion'd  eloquence  1 
Tee  t  gaze  on  him,  that  minstrel  boy— 
He  is  no  child  of  hope  and  joy  1 
Though  few  his  years,  yet  have  they  been 
Such  as  leave  traces  on  the  mien, 
And  o'er  the  roses  of  our  prime 
Breathe  other  blights  than  those  of  timeu 

Yet  seems  his  spirit  wild  and  proud. 
By  grief  unsoften'd  and  unbow'd. 
Ohl  thero  are  sorrows  which  impart 
A  sternness  foreign  to  the  hearty 
And,  rushing  with  an  earthquake's  power. 
That  makes  a  desert  in  an  hour, 
Bouse  the  dread  passions  in  their  oouxse, 
As  tempests  wake  the  billows'  force  I — 
Tis  sad,  on  youthful  Quido's  fiice, 
The  stamp  of  woes  like  these  to  trace. 
Oh !  where  can  ruins  awe  mankind 
Dork  as  the  ruins  of  the  mind? 


His  mien  is  lofty,  but  his  gase 
Too  well  a  wandering  soul  betrays : 
HiB  full  dark  eye  at  times  is  bright 
\^th  strange  and  momentary  lights 
Whose  quick  uncertain  flashes  throw 
O'er  his  pale  cheek  a  hectio  glow : 
And  oft  his  features  and  his  air 
A  shade  of  troubled  mystezy  wear, 
A  glance  of  hurried  wildness,  fraught 
With  some  un&thomable  thought. 
Whate'er  that  thought^  still  unexpressed 
Dwells  the  sad  secret  in  his  breast ; 
The  pride  his  haughty  brow  reveals 
All  other  passion  well  conceals — 
He  breathes  each  wounded  feeling^s  tone 
In  music's  eloquence  alone ; 
His  soul's  deep  voice  is  only  poured 
Through  his  full  song  and  sweUing-ohord. 

He  seeks  no  friend,  but  shuns  the  train 
Of  courtiers  with  a  proud  disdain ; 
And,  save  when  Otho  bids  his  lay 
Its  half  unearthly  power  essay 
In  hall  or  bower  the  heart  to  thrill. 
His  haunts  are  wild  and  lonely  stilL 
Far  distant  from  the  heedless  throng, 
He  roves  old  Tiber's  banks  along, 
Where  Empire's  desolate  remains 
lie  scattered  o'er  the  silent  plains ; 
Or,  lingering  midst  each  ruin'd  shrine 
That  strews  the  desert  Palatme, 
With  mournful  yet  commanding  mien. 
Like  the  sad  genius  of  the  scene. 
Entranced  in  awful  thought  appears 
To  commune  with  departed  years. 
Or  at  the  dead  of  nighty  when  Rome 
Seems  of  heroic  shades  the  home ; 
When  Tiber^s  murmuring  voice  recalls 
The  mighty  to  their  ancient  halls ; 
When  hush'd  is  eveiy  meaner  sound. 
And  the  deep  moonli^^t-calm  around 
Leaves  to  the  solemn  scene  alone 
The  majesty  of  ages  flown — 
A  pilgrim  to  each  hero's  tomb. 
He  wanders  through  the  sacred  gloom ; 
And  midst  those  dwellings  of  decay 
At  times  will  breathe  so  sad  a  lay. 
So  wild  a  grandeur  in  each  tone, 
'Tis  like  a  duge  for  empires  gone  ! 

Awake  thy  pealing  harp  again. 
But  breathe  a  more  exulting  strain, 
Young  Quido  1  for  awhile  foigot 
Be  the  dark  secrets  of  thy  lot. 
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And  rouso  th'  inspiring  soul  of  song 

To  speed  the  banquet's  hour  along  ! — 

The  feast  is  spread,  and  music's  call 

Is  echoing  through  the  royal  hall. 

And  banners  wave  and  trophies  shine 

O'er  stately  guests  in  glittering  line ; 

And  Otho  seeks  awhile  to  chase 

The  thoughts  he  never  can  erase, 

And  bid  the  voice,  whose  murmuis  deep 

Rise  like  a  spirit  on  his  sleep — 

The  still  small  voice  of  conscience — die. 

Lost  in  the  din  of  revelry. 

On  his  pale  brow  dejection  lowers, 

But  that  shall  yield  to  festal  hours; 

A  gloom  is  in  his  &ded  eye. 

But  that  from  music's  power  shall  fly ; 

His  wasted  cheek  is  wan  with  care, 

But  mirth  shall  spread  fii^esh  crimson  there. 

Wake,  Ouido  !  wake  thy  numbers  high, 

Strike  the  bold  chord  exultingly  ! 

And  pour  upon  the  enraptured  ear 

Such  strains  as  warriors  love  to  hear  ! 

Let  the  rich  mantling  goblet  flow. 

And  banish  aught  resembling  woe ; 

And  if  a  thought  intrude,  of  power 

To  mar  the  bright  convivial  hour, 

Still  must  its  influence  lurk  unseen. 

And  doud  the  heart — ^but  not  the  mien  ! 

Away,  vain  dream  !— on  Otho's  brow, 
Still  darker  lower  the  shadows  now  ; 
Changed  are  his  features,  now  o'ersprcad 
With  the  cold  paleness  of  the  dead ; 
Now  crimson'd  with  a  hectic  dye. 
The  burning  flush  of  agony  I 
His  lip  is  quivering,  and  hia  breast 
Heaves  with  convulsive  pangs  oppressed ; 
Now  his  dim  eye  seems  flx*d  and  glazed. 
And  now  to  heaven  in  anguish  raised ; 
And  as,  with  unavailing  aid. 
Around  him  throng  his  guests  dismay'd. 
He  sinks — while  scarce  his  struggling  breath 
Hath  power  to  falter—"  This  is  death  \** 

Then  rushed  that  haughty  child  of  song. 
Dark  Quido,  through  the  awe-struck  throng. 
FiU'd  with  a  strange  delirious  light, 
His  kindling  eye  shone  wildly  bright ; 
And  on  the  sufferer's  mien  awhile 
Qazing  with  stem  vindictive  smile, 
A  feverish  glow  of  trixunph  dyed 
His  burning  cheek,  while  thus  he  cried : — 
"  Yes  !  these  are  death-pangs — on  thy  brow 
Ts  set  the  seal  of  vengeance  now ! 


Oh  !  well  was  mix*d  the  deadly  draa^t^ 
And  long  and  deeply  hast  thou  quaffed; 
And  bitter  as  thy  pangs  may  be, 
They  are  but  guerdons  meet  from  me ! 
Tet  these  are  but  a  moment's  throe»— 
Howe'er  intense,  they  soon  shall  doee. 
Soon  Shalt  thou  yield  thy  fleeting  breath— 
My  life  hath  been  a  lingering  death, 
Since  one  dark  hour  of  woe  and  crime, 
A  blood-spot  on  the  page  of  time  I 

"  Deem'st  thou  my  mind  of  reason  voidi 
It  is  not  frenzied — ^but  destroy'd ! 
Ay !  view  the  wreck  with  shuddering  thought— 
That  work  of  ruin  thou  hast  wrought ! 
The  secret  of  thy  doom  to  teU, 
My  name  alone  suffioes  well  1 
Stephania  I — once  a  hero's  bride  ! 
Otho !  thou  know'st  the  rest — he  died. 
Tes  !  trusting  to  a  monarch's  word, 
The  Roman  fell,  untried,  unheard ! 
And  thou,  whose  every  pledge  was  vain. 
How  couldst  Hum  trust  in  aught  againi 

"  He  died,  and  I  was  changed — my  soul, 
A  lonely  wanderer,  spum'd  oontioL 
From  peace,  and  li^^t,  and  glory  hurl'd. 
The  outcast  of  a  purer  world, 
I  saw  each  brighter  hope  o'erthrown. 
And  lived  for  one  dread  task  alone. 
The  task  is  dosed,  fulfill'd  the  vow — 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  thee  now. 
Betrayer  !  in  thy  turn  betray'd. 
The  debt  of  blood  shall  soon  be  paid ! 
Thine  hour  is  come — the  time  hatii  been 
My  heart  had  shrunk  from  such  a  scene ; 
I%at  feeling  long  is  past — ^my  fiite 
Hath  made  me  stem  as  desolate. 

''Te  that  around  me  shuddering  stand, 
Te  chiefe  and  princes  of  the  land  I 
Mourn  ye  a  guilty  monarch's  doomi 
Ye  wept  not  o'er  the  patriot's  tomb  ! 
He  sleeps  unhonour'd — ^yet  be  mine 
To  share  his  low,  neglected  shrine. 
His  soul  with  freedom  finds  a  home. 
His  grave  is  that  of  glory — ^Rome  J 
Are  not  the  great  of  old  with  her. 
That  dty  of  the  sepulchre  1 
Lead  me  to  death  !  and  let  me  shares 
The  slumbers  of  the  mighty  there  !" 

The  day  departs— that  feufol  day 
Fades  in  calm  loveliness  aw^ : 
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From  purple  heavens  its  lingering  beam 
Seems  melting  into  Tiber^s  stream. 
And  softly  tints  each  Roman  hill 
With  glowing  lights  as  dear  and  still 
As  if,  unstain'd  by  crime  or  woe, 
Its  hours  had  pass'd  in  silent  flow. 
The  day  sets  calmly — ^it  hath  been 
Mark'd  with  a  strange  and  awful  scene : 
One  guilty  bosom  throbs  no  more, 
And  Otho  8  pangs  and  life  are  o'er. 
And  thouy  ere  yet  another  sun 
His  burning  race  hath  brightly  run. 
Released  from  anguinh  by  thy  foes, 
Daughter  of  Rome  !  shalt  find  repose. 
Yes  I  on  thy  country's  lovely  sky 
Fix  yet  once  more  thy  parting  eye  ! 
A  few  short  hours — ^and  all  shall  be 
The  silent  and  the  past  for  thee. 
Oh  !  thus  with  tempests  of  a  day 
We  struggle,  and  we  pass  away, 
liiko  the  wild  billows  as  they  sweep, 
Leaving  no  vestige  on  the  deep  I 
And  o'er  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed  ' 
The  sons  of  future  days  shall  tread. 
The  pangs,  the  conflicts,  of  thy  lot, 
By  them  imknown,  by  thee  forgot. 


THE   LAST  BANQUET   OF  ANTONY   AND 

CLEOPATRA. 

['*  Antony,  conclading  that  he  coold  not  die  more  faonour- 
aJbiy  than  in  battle,  determined  to  attack  Caesar  at  the  tame 
time  both  by  lea  and  land.  The  night  prwedbag  tiie  execu- 
tion of  this  dealgn,  he  ordered  hiaaenrante  at  sapper  to  render 
him  their  best  senrices  that  evening,  and  IID  the  wine  round 
plentiftillj,  for  the  day  foDowing  they  might  belong  to  another 
master,  whilst  he  lay  extended  on  the  ground,  no  longer  of 
consequence  either  to  them  or  to  himsell  His  friends  were 
afTected,  and  wept  to  hear  him  talk  thus ;  which  when  he 
perceived,  he  encouraged  them  by  assuranoee  that  his  expec- 
tations of  a  prions  victory  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of  an 
iionourable  death.  At  the  dead  of  night,  when  universal 
silence  reigned  through  the  city— a  sflence  that  was  deepened 
by  the  awful  thought  of  the  ensuing  day— on  a  sudden  was 
heard  the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  and  a  noisa  which 
resembled  the  exclamations  of  Racchanalm  This  tunmltuous 
proeeasion  seemed  to  pass  tiirough  the  whole  city,  and  to  go 
out  at  the  gate  whldi  led  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Those  who 
reflected  on  this  prodigy  conclnded  that  Bacchus,  the  god 
wliom  Antony  affected  to  imitate,  had  then  fonaken  him." — 
I<jiiroHORws*8  PUUardt.} 

TsT  foes  had  ^rt  thee  with  their  dread  array, 
O  stately  Alexandria  I — ^yet  the  sound 

Of  mirth  and  music,  at  the  dose  of  day, 
Swell'd  from  thy  splendid  fabrics  far  around 


O'er  camp  and  wave.    Within  the  royal  hall. 
In  gay  magnificence  the  feast  was  spread ; 

And,  brightly  streaming  from  the  pictured  wall, 
A  thousand  lamps  their  trembling  lustre  shed 

O'er  many  a  column,  rich  with  precious  dyes, ' 

That  tinge  the  marble's  vein,  'neath  Afric's  burn- 
ing skies. 

And  soft  and  clear  that  wavering  radiance  play'd 

O'er  sculptured  forms,  that  round  the  pillar' J 
scene 
Calm  and  majestic  rose,  by  art  array'd 

In  godlike  beauty,  awfully  serene. 
Oh  I  how  unlike  the  troubled  guests,  reclined 

Round  that  luxurious  board  1 — in  every  face 
Some  shadow  from  the  tempest  of  the  mind, 

Rising  by  fits,  the  searching  eye  might  trace, 
Though  vainly  mask'd  in  smiles  which  are  not 
mirth,  [of  earth. 

But  the  proud  spirit's  veil  thrown  o'er  the  woes 

Their   brows   are   bound  with  wreaths,  whose 
transient  bloom 

May  still  survive  the  wearers — and  the  rose 
Perchance  may  scarce  be  withered,  when  the  tomb 

Receives  the  mighty  to  its  dark  repose  ! 
The  day  must  dawn  on  battle,  and  may  set 

In  death — ^but  fill  the  mantling  wine-cup  hi^h  ! 
Despair  is  fearless,  and  the  Fates  e'en  yet 

Lend  her  one  hour  for  parting  revelry. 
They  who  the  empire  of  the  world  possess'd 
Would  taste  its  joys  again,  ere  all  exchanged  for  rcKt 

Its  joys  !  oh,  mark  yon  proud  Triumvir's  mien. 

And  read  their  annals  on  that  brow  of  care  ! 
Midst  pleasure's  lotus-bowers  his  steps  have  been; 

Earth's  brightest  pathway  led  him  to  despair. 
Trust  not  the  glance  that  fiun  would  yet  inspire 

The  buoyant  energies  of  days  gone  by ; 
There  is  delusion  in  its  meteor  fire. 

And  all  within  is  shame,  is  agony  ! 
Away  I  the  tear  in  bitterness  may  flow,        [woo. 
But  there  are  smiles  which  bear  a  stamp  of  deeper 

Thy  cheek  is  sunk,  and  fiided  as  thy  fame, 

0  lost,  devoted  Roman  t  yet  thy  brow. 
To  that  ascendant  and  undying  name, 

Pleads  with  stem  loftiness  thy  right  e'en  now. 
Thy  glory  is  departed,  but  hath  left 

A  lingering  light  around  thee :  in  decay 
Not  less  than  kingly — ^though  of  all  bereft, 

Thou  seem'st  as  empire  had  not  pass'd  away. 
Supreme  in  ruin  !  teaching  hearts  elate 
A  deep  prophetic  dread  of  still  mysterious  fiite  I 
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The  time  hath  been  when  thy  distress 
Had  roused  up  empires  for  redress  ! 
Now,  her  long  race  of  glory  run, 
Without  a  combat  Rome  is  won. 
And  from  her  plunder  d  temples  forth 
Rush  the  fierce  children  of  the  Nortli, 
To  share  beneath  more  genial  skies 
Each  joy  their  own  rude  clime  denies. 

Ye  who  on  bright  Campania's  shore 
Bade  your  fair  villas  rise  of  yore. 
With  all  their  graceful  colonnades, 
And  crystal  baths,  and  myrtle  shades, 
Along  the  blue  Hesperian  deep, 
Whose  glassy  waves  in  sunshine  sleep — 
Beneath  your  olive  and  your  vine 
Far  other  inmates  now  recline ; 
And  the  tall  plane,  whose  roots  ye  fed 
With,  rich  libations  duly  shed,^ 
0*er  guests,  unlike  your  vanish'd  friends, 
Its  bowexy  canopy  extends. 
For  them  the  southern  heave9  is  glowing,. 
The  bright  Falemian  nectar  flowing; 
For  them  the  marble  halls  unfold. 
Where  nobler  beings  dwelt  of  old. 
Whose  children  for  barbarian  lords 
Toueh  the  sweet  lyre's  resounding  chords. 
Or  wreaths  of  Psestan  roses  twine 
To  crown  the  sons  of  Elbe  and  Rhine. 
Yet,  though  luxurious  they  repose 
Beneath  Corinthian  porticoes — 
While  round  them  into  being  start 
The  marvels  of  triumphant  art — 
Oh  I  not  for  them  hath  Genius  given 
To  Parian  stone  the  fire  of  heaven, 
Enshrining  in  the  forms  he  wrought 
A  bright  eternity  of  thought 
In  vain  the  natives  of  the  skies 
In  breathing  marble  round  them  rise. 
And  sculptured  nymphs  of  fount  or  glade 
People  the  dark-green  laurel  shade. 
Cold  are  the  conqueror's  heart  and  eye 
To  visions  of  divinity ; 
And  rude  his  hand  which  dares  deface 
The  models  of  immortal  grace. 

Arouse  ye  from  your  soft  delights  1 
Cliicftains  !  the  war-note's  call  invites ; 

I  The  plAn»>trBe  was  much  culttrated  among  the  Romaos, 
on  accoont  of  its  extraordinary  ahade ;  and  thej  oaed  to 
nouriah  it  with  wine  instead  of  wates,  beltoving  (aa  Sir  W. 
Temple  obeenrea)  thAt  "  this  tree  loved  that  liquor  aa  wieD  aa 
those  who  used  to  drink  it  under  ita  shade."— See  the  noteato 
MsLMOTH's  PUnp. 


And  other  lands  must  yet  be  won. 
And  other  deeds  of  havoc  done. 
Warriors  !  your  flowery  bondage  break ; 
Sons  of  the  stormy  North,  awake  ! 
The  barks  are  launching  from  the  steep- 
Soon  shall  the  Isle  of  Ceres  weep,' 
And  AMc's  burning  winds  afiir 
Waft  the  shrill  sounds  of  Alaric's  war. 
Where  shall  his  race  of  victory  closet 
When  shall  the  ravaged  earth  repose  1 
But  hark  !  what  wildly  mingling  cries 
From  Scythia's  camp  tumultuous  riEet 
Why  swells  dread  Alaric's  name  on  air? 
A  sterner  conquerer  hath  been  there  I 
A  conqueror — yet  his  paths  are  peace, 
He  comes  to  bring  the  worid's  release ; 
He  of  the  sword  that  knows  no  sheath, 
The  avenger,  the  deliverer — Death  ! 

Is  then  that  daring  spirit  ^ed  1 
Doth  Alaric  slumber  with  the  dead) 
Tamed  are  the  warrior's  pride  and  strength, 
And  he  and  earth  are  calm  at  length. 
The  land  where  heaven  unclouded  shines 
Where  sleep  the  sunbeams  on  the  vines  : 
The  land  by  conquest  made  his  own, 
Can  yield  him  now — a  grave  alone. 
But  his — her  lord  from  Alp  to  sea — 
No  common  sepulchre  shall  be  ! 
Oh,  make  his  tomb  where  mortal  eye 
Its  buried  wealth  may  ne'er  desay  ! 
Where  mortal  foot  may  never  tread 
Above  a  victor-monarch's  bed. 
Let  not  his  royal  dust  be  hid 
'Neath  staraspiiing  pyramid; 
Nor  bid  the  gathered  mennd  arisen 
To  bear  his  memory  to  the  skies. 
Years  roll  away — oblivion  claims 
Her  triumph  o'er  hereic  names  ,* 
And  hands  profane  disturb  the  day 
That  once  was  fired  witk  glory's  ray ; 
And  Avarice,  from  their  secret  gloom. 
Drags  e'en  the  treasuiee  of  the  tomb. 
But  thou,  0  leader  of  the  free  I 
That  general  doom  awaits  not  thee : 
Thou,  where  no  step  may  e'er  intrude. 
Shalt  rest  in  regal  solitude. 
Till,  bursting  on  thy  sleep  profound. 
The  Awakener^s  final  trumpet  sound. 
Turn  ye  the  waters  from  their  course. 
Bid  Nature  yield  to  human  force, 

^  SIcfly  WB8  andentty  oonaldered  aa  the  fiiroured  sm!  (>«<» 
liar  dominion  uf  Cetes. 
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MRS     HEMANS 


JUVENILE    POEMS 


ON  MY  MOTHER'S  BIRTHDAY. 

wtLnran  at  trs  aos  op  biobt. 

Clad  in  all  their  brightest  green, 
This  day  the  verdant  fields  are  seen; 
The  tuneful  birds  begin  their  laj, 
To  celebrate  thy  natal  day. 

The  breeze  is  still,  the  sea  is  calm. 
And  the  whole  soeiie  combines  to  chann ; 
The  flowers  reviye,  this  charming  May, 
Because  it  is  thy  natal  day. 

The  sky  is  blue,  the  day  serene. 
And  only  pleasure  now  is  seen ; 
The  rose,  the  pink,  the  tulip  gay. 
Combine  to  bless  thy  natal  day. 


A  PRAYER. 

WfclWW  AT  ^S  AOB  OP  VTITB. 

O  QoD  !  my  Father  and  my  Friend, 
E^er  thy  blessings  to  me  send ; 
Let  me  have  Virtue  for  my  guide, 
And  Wisdom  always  at  my  side. 
Thus  eheexfully  through  life  FU  go, 
Nor  ever  feel  the  sting  of  woe; 


Contented  with  the  humblest  lot — 
Happy,  though  in  the  meanest  cot 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

WaiTTBIf  AT  TBB  AOB  OP  BUrrsif. 

Ths  infimt  muse,  Jehoyah  1  would  aspire 
To  swell  the  adoration  of  the  lyre : 
Source  of  all  good  t  oh,  teach  my  Toice  to  sing 
Thee,  from  whom  Nature's  genuine  beauties 

spring; 
Thee,  Qod  of  truth,  onmipotent  and  wise, 
Who  saidst  to  Chaos,  "let  the  earth  arise." 
0  Author  of  the  rich  luxuriant  year  1 
LoTe,  Truth,  and  Mercy  in  thy  works  appear : 
Within  their  oibs  the  planets  dost  Thou  keep, 
And  e'en  hast  limited  the  mighty  deep. 
Oh  f  could  I  number  thy  inspiring  ways, 
And  wake  the  voice  of  animated  praise  f 
Ah,  no  1  the  theme  shall  swell  a  cherub's  note ; 
To  Thee  celestial  hymns  of  rapture  float 
'Tis  not  for  me  in  lowly  strains  to  sing 
Thee,  God  of  mercy, — ^heaven's  immortal  King ! 
Yet  to  that  happiness  Fd  fain  aspire — 
Ohf  fill  my  heart  with  elevated  fire : 
With  angel-songs  an  artless  voice  shall  blend. 
The  grateful  offering  shall  to  Thee  ascend. 


JUVENILE  POEMS. 


Yes  !  Thou  wilt  breathe  a  spirit  o'er  my  lyre, 
And  **  fill  my  beating  heart  with  sacred  fire  !  *' 
And  when  to  Thee  my  youth,  my  life,  I've  given, 
Raise  me  to  join  Eliza,  ^  blest  in  Heaven. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

WfUTTXN  AT  TBB  AGS  OW  XLBVBM. 

[One  of  her  earliest  tastes  was  a  passion  for  Shakspeare, 
which  she  rratd,  as  her  choicest  recreation,  at  six  years  old ; 
and  in  later  days  she  would  often  refer  to  the  hours  of  romance 
she  had  passed  in  a  secret  haunt  of  her  own — a  seat  amongst 
tlie  branches  of  an  old  apple-tree — whov,  revelling  in  the 
treasures  of  the  cherished  volume,  she  would  become  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  imaginative  world  it  revealed  to  her. 
The  following  lines,  written  at  eleven  years  old,  may  be  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  of  her  Juvenile  enthusiasm. — Memoir  <tf 
Mr§  Hemant  by  her  Sister,  p.  6,  7.] 

I  LOVE  to  rove  o'er  histor/s  page, 

Recall  the  hero  and  the  sage ; 

Revive  the  actions  of  the  dead. 

And  memory  of  ages  fled  : 

Yet  it  yields  me  greater  pleasure. 

To  read  the  poet's  pleasing  measure. 

Led  by  ShakspCiire,  bard  inspired. 

The  bosom's  euei^es  are  fired ; 

We  learn  to  shod  the  generous  tear. 

O'er  poor  Ophelia's  sacred  bier ; 

To  love  the  merry  moonlit  scene, 

With  fairy  elves  in  valleys  green ; 

Or,  borne  on  fancy's  heavenly  wings, 

To  listen  while  sweet  Ariel  sings. 

How  sweet  the  "native  woodnotes  wild" 

Of  him,  the  Muse's  favourite  child! 

Of  him  whose  magic  lays  impart 

Each  various  feeling  to  the  heart ! 


TO  MY  BROTHER  AND  SISTER  IN  THE 

COUNTRY. 

WRITTEN  AT  THB  AGS  OF  tLKymS, 

[At  about  the  age  of  eleven,  she  passed  a  winter  In  London 
with  her  father  and  mother  j  and  a  similar  sojourn  was  re- 
peated in  the  following  year,  after  which  she  never  visited  tlie 
metropolis.  The  contrast  between  the  confinement  of  a  town 
life,  and  the  happy  freedom  of  her  own  mountain  home,  was 
even  then  so  dtstasteful  to  her,  that  the  indulgences  of  plays 
and  sights  soon  ceased  to  be  cared  for,  and  she  longed  to 
rejoin  her  younger  brother  and  sister  in  their  f&vourite  rural 
haunts  and  amusements — the  nuttery  wood,  the  beloved 
apple-tree,  the  old  arbour,  with  its  swing,  the  post-office  tree, 
in  wboee  trunk  a  dally  interchange  of  family  letters  was  estab- 

t  A  sister  whom  the  author  had  lost 


lished,  the  pool  where  bbj  ships  were  launched  (jgaoamBy 
painted  and  decorated  by  herself,)  and,  dearer  stiD,  tbe  fresh 
free  ramble  on  tbe  seasliore,  or  the  mountain  cxpadttSon  to 
the  Signal  Station,  or  tbe  Roman  Encampment.  In  one  oi 
her  letters,  the  pleasure  with  which  she  looked  Corward  to  ber 
return  home  was  thus  expressed  In  rhyme.— Jfcm.  pi  8»  8.} 

Hafft  soon  well  meet  again. 

Free  from  sorrow,  care,  and  pain; 

Soon  again  we'll  rise  with  dawn. 

To  roam  the  verdant  dewy  lawn ; 

Soon  the  budding  leaves  well  hail. 

Or  wander  through  the  well-known  vale ; 

Or  weave  the  smiling  wreath  of  fiowers ; 

And  sport  away  the  light-wing'd  houzB. 

Soon  we'll  run  the  agile  race.; 

Soon,  dear  playmates,  well  embrace ; — 

Through  the  wheat-field  or  the  grove. 

We'll  hand  in  hand  delighted  rove ; 

Or,  beneath  some  spreading  oak. 

Ponder  the  instructive  book ; 

Or  view  the  ships  that  swiftly  glide. 

Floating  on  the  peaceful  tide ; 

Or  raise  again  the  caroll'd  lay ; 

Or  join  again  in  mirthful  play; 

Or  listen  to  the  humming  bees, 

As  their  murmurs  swell  the  broeze ; 

Or  seek  the  primrose  where  it  spriogs ; 

Or  chase  the  fly  with  painted  wings; 

Or  talk  beneath  the  arbour's  shade ; 

Or  mark  the  tender  shooting  blade : 

Or  stray  beside  the  babbling  stream. 

When  Luna  sheds  her  placid  beam ; 

Or  gaze  upon  the  glassy  sea 

Happy,  happy  shall  wo  be  i 


SONNET   TO   MY   MOTHER 

W&rXTXN  AT  TUX  AOX  OF  TWSI.VS. 

To  thee,  maternal  guardian  of  my  youth, 

I  pour  the  genuine  numben  free  from 
The  lays  inspired  by  gratitude  and  truth ; 

For  thou  wilt  prize  the  effusion  of  the 
Oh  !  be  it  mine,  with  sweet  and  pious  oare^ 

To  calm  thy  bosom  in  the  hour  of  grief ; 
With  soothing  tenderness  to  chase  the  tear. 

With  fond  endearmefits  to  impart  relief: 
Be  mine  thy  warm  affection  to  repay 

With  duteous  love  in  thy  declining  hoora ; 

My  filial  hand  shall  strew  unfading  flowers* 
Perennial  roses,  to  adorn  thy  way : 
Still  may  thy  groteful  children  round  thee  nxule— 
Their  pleasing  care  afBiction  shall  beguile. 
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SONNET. 

WftlTTSM  AT  TBB  AGS  Or  TltlKtBRn. 

'Txs  Bweet  to  think  the  spirits  of  the  blest 

May  hover  round  the  virtuous  man's  repose ; 
And  oft  in  visions  animate  his  breast. 

And  scenes  of  bright  beatitude  disclose. 
The  xninisters  of  Heaven,  with  pure  control, 

May  bid  his  sorrow  and  emotion  cease. 
Inspire  the  pious  fervour  of  his  sou]. 

And  whisper  to  his  bosom  hallow*d  peace. 
Ah,  tender  thou^^t J  that  oft  with  sweet  relief 

May  charm  the  bosom  of  a  weeping  fnend. 
Beguile  with  magic  power  the  tear  of  grief, 

And  pensive  pleasure  with  devotion  blend ; 
While  oft  he  fimcies  music,  sweetly  fidnt^ 
The  airy  lay  of  some  departed  saint 


RURAL  WALKS. 

WHTTTKn  AT  TUB  AOB  Or  TUIBTBBN. 

Oh  !  may  I  ever  pass  my  happy  hours 
In  Cambrian  valleys  and  romantic  bowers ; 
For  every  spot  in  sylvan  beauty  drest, 
And  every  landscape,  charms  my  youthful  breast. 
And  much  I  love  to  hail  the  vernal  mom. 
When  flowers  of  spring  the  mosey  seat  adorn ; 
And  sometimes  through  the  lonely  wood  I  stray. 
To  cull  the  tender  rosebuds  in  my  way ; 
And  seek  in  every  wild  secluded  dell, 
The  weeping  cowslip  and  the  azure  bell ; 
WitH  all  the  blossoms,  fairer  in  the  dew. 
To  form  the  gay  festoon  of  varied  hue. 
And  oft  I  seek  the  cultivated  green, 
The  fertile  meadow,  and  the  village  scene ; 
Where  rosy  children  sport  around  the  cot, 
Or  gather  woodbine  from  the  garden  spot. 
And  there  I  wander  by  the  cheerful  rill. 
That  murmurs  near  the  osiers  and  the  mill ; 
To  view  the  smiling  i>eaBants  turn  the  hay. 
And  listen  to  their  pleasing  festive  lay. 
I  love  to  loiter  in  the  spreading  grove. 
Or  in  the  mountain  scenery  to  rove; 
Where  summits  rise  in  awful  grace  around, 
With  hoary  moss  and  tufted  verdure  crown'd ; 
Where  cliBb  in  solemn  majesty  are  piled, 
''And  frown  upon  the  vale**  with  grandeur  wild : 
And  there  I  view  the  mouldering  tower  sublime, 
Array'd  in  all  the  blending  shades  of  Time. 

The  airy  upland  and  the  woodland  green. 
The  valley,  and  romantic  mountain  scene ; 


The  lowly  hermitage,  or  fair  domain. 

The  dell  retired,  or  willownahaded  lane ; 

"  And  every  spot  in  sylvan  beauty  drest, 

And  every  landscape,  charms  my  youthful  breast" 


SONNET. 

WRITTBlf  AT  THB  AOB  Or  TBIRTSBN. 

[In  1806,  a  odiection  of  htt  poemi,  which  bad  long  beeo 
ngirdad  mmongit  h«r  friendi  with  a  degree  of  sdmimtion 
perti^a  more  partiBl  than  Judldouf,  wae  eubmltted  to  the 
world,  in  the  form  (oertsinly  an  Ol-AdTiied  one)  of  a  quarto 
▼ofamie.  Ita  vppemncn  drew  down  tho  animadverelone  of 
■ooM  aelf-oonetitiited  arl>iter  of  public  taito,  i  and  the  joung 
potleae  wae  thae  teily  Inttlatad  into  the  palne  and  perlh 
attendant  upon  the  career  of  an  author ; — though  it  may  here 
be  obeerrad,  that,  aa  fiur  aa  crittdam  was  concerned,  thia  waa 
at  once  the  flrat  and  laat  time  ebe  waa  deetined  to  meet  with 
anj  thing  Hkehaiahneai  or  mortification.  Tliough  tliia  unex- 
pected mmtHj  WM  Mt  bitterly  for  a  few  daya,  her  buoyant 
■pirit  aoon  roee  above  it,  and  her  efluaions  continued  to  be 
poured  forth  aa  qiontaoeoualy  as  the  song  of  tlie  alcylark.] 


I  LOVK  to  hail  the  mild  and  balmy  hour 

When  evening  spreads  around  her  twilight  veil ; 
When  dews  descend  on  every  languid  flower, 

And  sweet  and  tranquil  is  the  summer  gale. 
Then  let  me  wander  by  the  peaceful  tide. 

While  o'er  the  wave  the  breezes  lightly  play ; 
To  hear  the  waters  murmur  as  they  glide. 

To  mark  the  fading  smile  of  dosing  day. 
There  let  me  linger,  blest  in  visions  dear. 

Till  the  soft  moonbeams  tremble  on  the  seas ; 
While  melting  sounds  decay  on  fancy's  ear. 

Of  airy  music  floating  on  the  breeze. 
For  still  when  evening  sheds  the  genial  dews, 
That  pensive  hour  is  sacred  to  the  muse. 

1  The  criticism  referred  to,  and  which,  considering  the  di^ 

cumatances  under  which  the  volume  appeared,  waa  certainly 

aomewliat  ungeneroua,  and  quite  uncalled  for,  ran  as  follows: 

— **  We  hear  that  these  poems  are  the  '  genuine  productiona 
of  a  young  lady,  written  between  the  agea  of  eight  and  thir- 
teen years,'  and  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  Question  the  intel- 
Ugenoe ;  but  although  the  lact  may  insure  them  an  indulgent 
reception  from  all  thoee  who  have  *  children  dear,'  yet,  when 
a  little  girl  publishes  a  large  quarto,  we  are  disposed  to 
examine  before  we  admit  her  claims  to  public  attention. 
Blany  of  Miis  Browne's  oompoaitions  are  extremely  Jejune. 
However,  though  Miss  Browne's  poems  contain  some  errone. 
ous  and  some  pitiable  lines,  we  must  praise  the  *  Reflections 
in  a  ruined  Castle,*  and  the  poetic  stmin  In  which  they  are 
delivered.  The  lines  to  *  Patriotism  *  contain  good  thoughts 
and  forcible  images ;  and  if  the  youthful  author  were  to  con- 
tent herself  for  some  years  with  reading  instead  of  writing, 
we  should  open  any  ftiturs  worii  fhmi  her  pen  with  an  expec- 
tation of  pleasure,  founded  on  our  recollection  of  this  publi- 
cation; though  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  observe,  that 
prematura  talents  are  not  always  to  be  considered  as  signs  of 
nitora  excellence.  The  honeyMickle  attains  maturity  before 
the  oBk."— Monthly  Rtvie¥ft  IWW. 
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ENGLAND  AND   SPAIN;   OR,  VALOUR 
AND  PATRIOTISM. 

WUTTKM  AT  THX  AGS  OF  POU&TXKN. 

'*  Hli  flword  th*  br»T>  maa  drawi. 

And  uka  no  omni  bat  hii  eouotry'i  oaom."— Fori. 


^ 


[New  aoorces  of  inspiration  wen  now  opening  to  her  view. 
Birthday  addreiaes,  aon^  by  the  seaxfaore,  and  inTocationa 
to  bJrtei,  were  henceforth  to  be  divenified  with  warlUce 
tlieniM ;  and  trumpeti  and  banners  now  flowed  tliroqg^  the 
dteams  in  wlUch  birds  and  flowers  liad  once  reigned  para- 
mount. Her  two  elder  brothers  had  entered  the  army  at  an 
early  age,  and  were  both  serving  in  the  28d  Royal  Welsh 
FuaHieri.  One  of  them  was  now  engaged  in  the  Spanish 
campaign  under  Sir  John  Moore ;  and  a  vivid  «'»'»g*"p*<^n 
and  enthuaiastte  affoctions  being  alilie  enlisted  in  the  caosa, 
her  yoang  mind  was  ilUed  with  glorious  visions  of  British 
valour  and  Spanish  patriotism.  In  her  ardent  view,  the  days 
of  chivaby  seemed  to  be  restoied,  and  the  vecy  names  which 
were  of  dai]y  oceunence  in  the  deq)atches,  wera  invohm- 
tari^  associated  with  the  deeds  of  Roland  and  his  pyadins, 
or  of  her  own  especial  hero,  **  The  Cid  Rqy  Dias,'*  the  Gam- 
peador.  Under  tiie  inspiration  (^  these  feelings,  she  oompoesd 
a  poem  entitled  **  England  and  Spain,"  which  was  published 
and  afterwards  translated  hito  Spanish.  This  cannot  bat  be 
considered  as  a  veiy  remarkable  production  for  a  giri  of  four- 
teen ;  lol^  sentiments,  correctness  of  language,  and  historical 
knowledge,  being  all  strikingly  dispb^yed  in  it— Mmoir, 
p.  10, 11.] 

Too  long  have  Tyranny  and  Power  combined 
To  sway,  with  iron  sceptre,  o'er  mankind ; 
Long  has  Oppression  worn  th'  imperial  robe, 
And  Rapine's  sword  has  wasted  half  the  globe ! 
O'er  Europe's  cultured  realms,  and  climes  afar, 
Triumphant  Gaul  has  pour'd  the  tide  of  war : 
To  her  fidr  Austria  veil'd  the  standard  bright ; 
Ausonia's  loTely  plains  have  own'd  her  might ; 
While  Prussia's  eagle,  never  taught  to  yield. 
Forsook  her  towering  height  on  Jena's  field  t 

0  gallant  Frederic  i  could  thy  parted  shade 
Have  seen  thy  cotmtry  vanquish'd  and  betray'd, 
How  had  thy  soul  indignant  moum'd  her  shame, 
Her  sullied  trophies,  and  her  tamish'd  &me  1 
When  Valour  wept  lamented  Brunswick's  doom, 
And  nursed  with  tears  the  laurels  on  his  tomb ; 
^lien  Prussia^  drooping  o'er  her  hero's  grave. 
Invoked  his  spirit  to  descend  and  save ; 
Then  set  her  glories — ^then  expired  her  sun. 
And  fraud  achieved  e'en  more  than  conquest  won ! 

O'er  peaceful  realms,  that  smiled  with  plenty 

Has  desolation  spread  her  ample  sway ; 
Thy  blast,  0  Ruin  !  on  tremendous  wings, 
Has  proudly  swept  o'er  empiresj,  nations,  kings. 


Thus  the  wild  hurricane's  impetuous  force 
With  dark  destruction  marks  its  whehning  ooon^ 
Despoils  the  woodland's  pomp,  the  bloomisg  plain, 
Death  on  its  pinion,  vengeance  in  its  train  1 
— ^Rise,  Freedom,  rise  1  and,  breaking  from  thy 

trance, 
Wave  the  dread  banner,  seize  the  glittering  lance ! 
With  arm  of  might  assert  thy  sacred  cause, 
And  call  thy  champions  to  defend  thy  laws ! 
How  long  shall  tyrant  power  her  throne  main- 

tainl 
How  long  shall  despots  and  usurpers  reign  1 
Is  honoui's  lofty  soul  for  ever  fled ! 
Is  virtue  lost!  is  martial  ardour  dead t 
Is  there  no  heart  where  worth  and  valour  dwell 
No  patriot  Walulce,  no  undaunted  Tell! 
Tes,  Freedom  !  yes  i  thy  sons,  a  noble  band, 
Around  thy  banner,  firm,  exulting  stand ; 
Once  more,  'tis  thine,  invincible  to  wield 
The  beamy  spear  and  adamantine  shield ! 
Again  thy  cheek  with  proud  resentment  glows, 
Again  thy  lion-glance  appals  thy  foes ; 
Thy  kinHling  eye-beam  darts  unconquer'd  fires, 
Thy  look  sublime  the  warrioi's  heart  inspires ; 
And,  while  to  guard  thy  standard  and  thy  rigbt, 
Castilians  rush,  intrepid,  to  the  fight, 
Lo !  Britain's  generous  host  their  aid  supply, 
Resolved  for  thee  to  triumph  or  to  die; 
And  Glory  smiles  to  see  Iberia's  name 
Enroll'd  with  Albion's  in  the  book  of  &me ! 

Illustrious  names  1  still*  still  united  beam. 
Be  stUl  the  hero's  boast,  the  poef  s  theme : 
So,  when  two  radiant  gems  together  shine, 
And  in  one  wreath  their  ludd  light  combine ; 
Each,  as  it  sparkles  with  transoendant  raye, 
Adds  to  the  lustre  of  its  kindred  blasBi 

Descend,  0  Genius  1  from  tfaj  orb  descend ! 
Thy  glowing  thought^  thy  kindling  iqnrit  lend ! 
As  Menmon's  harp  (so  ancient  ftbles  say) 
With  sweet  vibration  meets  the  moniing  ray, 
So  let  the  chords  thy  heavenly  presence  own, 
And  swell  a  louder  note,  a  nobler  tone ; 
Call  from  the  sun,  her  burning  throne  on  high, 
The  seraph  Ecstasy,  with  lightning  eye  ,* 
Steal  from  the  source  of  d%y  empyreal  fir^ 
And  breathe  the  soul  of  rapture  o'er  the  lyre ! 

Hail,  Albion  1    hail,  thou  land  of  freedom'a 
birth!   . 
Pride  of  the  main,  and  Phoenix  of  the  earth ! 
Thou  second  Rome,  where  mercy,  justioo,  dwell, 
Whose  sons  in  wisdom  as  in  anns  excd  1 
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Thine  an  the  dauntleM  binds,  like  Spartans 

braye^ 
Bold  in  the  field,  triumphant  on  the  waye; 
In  daaaic  elegance  and  arta  diyine, 
To  riyal  Athens^  fiiireet  palm  is  thine ; 
For  taste  and  fiuioy  from  Hymettus  fly. 
And  richer  bloom  beneath  thy  yarying  aky, 
Where  Science  mounts  in  radiant  car  sublime 
To  other  worlds  beyond  the  sphere  of  tune ! 
Hail,  Albion,  hail  I  to  thee  has  fikte  denied 
Penman  mines  and  rich  Hindostan's  pride, 
The  gems  that  Ormuz  and  Qolconda  boast, 
And  all  the  wealth  of  Montezuma's  coast : 
For  thee  no  Parian  marbles  brightly  shine. 
No  glowing  suns  mature  the  blushing  yine ; 
Ko  lig^t  Arabian  gales  their  wings  expand, 
To  waft  Sabflsan  incense  o*er  the  land ; 
Nograoeful  cedan  crown  thy  lofty  hills. 
No  trickling  myirh  for  thee  its  htHm  distils ; 
Not  from  thy  trees  the  ludd  amber  flows, 
And  fiir  from  thee  the  scented  cassia  blows : 
Tet  fearless  Commerce,  pillar  of  thy  throne. 
Makes  all  the  wealth  of  foreign  climes  thy  own ; 
fVom  Lapland's  shore  to  Afric's  fervid  reign, 
She  bids  thy  ensigns  float  aboy  e  the  main ; 
Unfurls  her  streamers  to  the  fiBiyouring  gale, 
And  shows  to  other  worlds  her  daring  sail : 
Then  wafts  their  gold,  their  varied  stores  to  thoe. 
Queen  of  the  trident  1  empress  of  the  sea  1 

For  this  thy  noble  sons  have  spread  alamu^ 
And  bade  the  aonee  resound  with  Britain's  arms ! 
Calpd's  proud  rock,  and  Syria's  palmy  shore;, 
Haye  heard  and  trembled  at  their  battle's  roar ; 
The  sacred  waves  of  fertilising  Nile 
Have  seen  the  triumphs  of  the  conquering  isle ; 
For  this,  for  this,  the  Samiel-blast  of  war 
Has  roU'd  o'er  Vincent's  cape  and  Trafiilgar  1 
Victorious  BoDKST  spread  thy  thunder's  sound. 
And  NsxjBOir  fell,  with  fiune  immortal  crown'd — 
Blest  if  their  perils  and  their  blood  could  gain, 
To  grace  thy  hand,  the  sceptre  of  the  main  I 
The  nulder  emblems  of  the  virtues  calm — 
The  poet's  yerdant  bay,  the  sage's  palm — 
These  in  thy  laurel's  blooming  foliage  twine, 
And  round  thy  brows  a  deathless  wreath  com- 
bine: 
Not  Mincio's  banks,  nor  Moles'  classio  tide, 
Are  haUow'd  more  than  Avon's  haunted  side ; 
Nor  is  thy  Thames  a  less  inspiring  theme 
Than  pure  Dissus,  or  than  Tiber^s  stream. 

Bright  in  the  annals  of  th*  impartial  page, 
Britannia's  heroes  live  frx>m  age  to  age ! 


From  andent  days,  when  dwelt  her  savage  raoe^ 
Her  painted  natiyee,  foremost  in  the  chase, 
Free  from  all  cares  for  luxury  or  gain. 
Lords  of  the  wood  and  monarchs  of  the  plain  ; 
To  these  Augustan  days,  when  social  arts 
Refine  and  meliorate  her  manly  hearts ; 
From  doubtful  Arthur — hero  of  romance, 
King  of  the  circled  board,  the  spear,  the  lance — 
To  those  whose  recent  trophies  grace  her  shield. 
The  gallant  yictors  of  Vimeira's  field ; 
Still  have  her  warriors  borne  th'  unfading  crown 
And  made  the  British  flag  the  ensign  of  renown. 

Spirit  of  Alfred!  patriot  soul  sublime  I 
Thou  momin^ctar  of  error's  darkest  time  ! 
Prince  of  the  lion-heart  1  whose  arm  in  fight, 
On  Syria's  plains  repell'd  Saladin's  mi^t  t 
Edwabd  1  for  bright  heroic  deeds  revered. 
By  Creasy'a  fiime  to  Britain  still  endeared ! 
Triumphant  HiirBT  1  thou,  whose  valour  proud. 
The  lofty  plume  of  crested  Gallia  bow'd  t 
Look  down,  look  down,  exalted  shades  I   and 

view 
Tour  Albion  still  to  fireedom's  banner  true  ! 
Behold  the  land,  ennobled  by  your  fiune, 
Supreme  in  glo^y*  cmd  of  spotless  name : 
And,  as  the  pyramid  indignant  rears 
Its  awful  head,  and  mocks  the  waste  of  years ; 
See  her  secure  in  pride  of  virtue  tower. 
While  prostrate  nations  kiss  the  rod  of  power  1 

Lo  !  where  her  pennons,  waving  high,  aspire, 
Bold  Victory  hovers  near,  "  with  eyes  of  fire  !" 
While  Lusitania  haila^  with  just  applause, 
The  brayedefendere  of  her  ix^ured  cause ; 
Bids  the  fuU  song,  the  note  of  triumph  rise, 
And  swells  th'  exulting  psoan  to  the  skies  1 

And  they,  who  late  with  anguifth,  hard  to  tell. 
Breathed  to  their  cherish'd  realms  a  sad  £Ba«weU ! 
Who,  as  the  yeesel  bore  them  o'er  the  tide, 
Still  fondly  lingered  on  its  deck,  and  sigh'd; 
Qazed  on  the  shore^  till  tears  obscured  their  sight, 
And  the  blue  distance  melted  into  light— 
The  Royal  exiles,  forced  by  Gallia's  hate 
To  fly  for  refuge  in  a  foreign  stato— 
They,  soon  returning  o'er  the  western  main, 
Ere  long  may  view  their  clime  beloved  again : 
And  as  the  blazing  pillar  led  the  host 
Of  fiiithful  Israel  o'er  the  desert  coast. 
So  may  Britannia  guide  the  noble  band 
O'er  the  wild  ocean  to  their  native  land. 
0  glorious  isle  ! — 0  sovereign  of  the  waves  ! 
Thine  are  the  sons  who  "  never  will  be  slaves  I " 
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Soe  them  once  more,  with  ardent  hearts  advance. 
And  rend  the  laurels  of  insulting  France; 
To  brave  Castile  their  potent  aid  supply, 
And  wave,  0  Freedom  1  wave  thy  sword  on  high ! 

Is  there  no  bard  of  heavenly  power  possessed 
To  thrill,  to  rouse,  to  animate  the  breast? 
Like  Shakspeare  o'er  the  secret  mind  to  sway, 
And  call  each  wayward  passion  to  obey! 
Is  there  no  ba^  imbued  with  hallow'd  fire. 
To  wake  the  chords  of  Ossian's  magic  lyre ; 
Wbose  nimiberB  breathing  all  his  flame  divine. 
The  patriot*8  name  to  ages  might  consign  1 
Rise,  Inspiration  !  rise  !  be  this  thy  theme. 
And  mount,  like  Uriel,  on  the  golden  beam  ! 

Oh,  cotdd  my  muse  on  seraph  pinion  spring, 
And  sweep  with  rapture's  hand  the  trembling 

string! 
Could  she  the  bosom  eneigies  control. 
And  pour  impassion'd  fervour  o'er  the  soul ! 
Oh,  could  she  strike  the  harp  to  Milton  given. 
Brought  by  a  cherub  firom  th'  empyrean  heaven ! 
Ah,  fruitless  vnsh  1  ah,  prayer  preferr'd  in  vain, 
For  her — ^the  humblest  of  the  woodland  train ; 
Tet  shall  Iter  feeble  voice  essay  to  raise 
The  hymn  of  liberty,  the  song  of  praise  t 

Iberian,  bands  1  whose  noble  ardour  glows 
To  pour  confusion  on  oppressive  foes; 
Intrepid  spirits,  hail  1  tis  yours  to  feel 
The  hero's  fire,  the  freeman's  godlike  seal ! 
Not  to  secure  dominion's  boundless  reign, 
Te  wave  the  flag  of  conquest  o'er  the  slain; 
No  cruel  rapine  leads  you  to  the  war, 
Nor  mad  ambition,  whirl'd  in  crimson  car. 
No,  brave  Castilians  1  yours  a  nobler  end. 
Tour  land,  your  laws,  your  monarch  to  defend  I 
For  these,  for  these,  your  valiant  legions  rear 
The  floating  standard^  and  the  lofty  spear  ! 
The  fearless  lover  wields  the  conquering  sword. 
Fired  by  the  image  of  the  maid  adored ! 
His  best-beloved,  his  fondest  ties,  to  aid. 
The  father's  hand  unsheaths  the  glittering  blade ! 
For  each,  for  all,  for  ev'ry  sacred  right» 
The  daring  patriot  mingles  in  the  fight ! 
And  e'en  if  loye  or  friendship  fail  to  warm. 
His  country's  name  alone  can  nerve  his  dauntless 
arm  I 

He  bleeds  1  he  falls !  his  death-bed  is  the  field ! 
His  dirge  the  trumpet,  and  his  bier  the  shield  ! 
His  closing  eyes  the  beam  of  valour  speak, 
The  flush  of  ardour  lingers  on  his  check : 


Serene  he  Ufts  to  Heaven  those  dosing  eyes. 
Then  for  his  country  breathes  a  prayer — and 

dies! 
Ohl  ever  hallow'd  be  his  verdant  grave — 
There  let  the  laurel  spread,  the  c^piusa  wmve  ! 
Thou,  lovely  Spring  !  bestow,  to  grace  his  tomb. 
Thy  sweetest  fragrance,  and  thy  earliest  bloom ; 
There  let  the  tears  of  heaven  descend  in  bahn. 
There  let  the  poet  consecrate  his  palm  1 
Let  honour,  pity,  bless  the  holy  ground. 
And  shades  of  sainted  heroes  watch  around  ! 
Twas  thus,  while  Glory  rung  his  thrilling  knell. 
Thy  chie^  0  Thebes  1  at  Mantinea  fell ; 
Smiled  undismay'd  within  the  arms  of  death. 
While  Victory,  weeping  nigh,  received  his  breath ! 

O  thou,  the  sovereign  of  the  noble  soul ! 
Thou  source  of  energies  beyond  ccmtrol ! 
Queen  of  the  lofty  thought,  the  generous  deed. 
Whose  sonsunoonquer^d  fight,  undauntedbleed,— 
Inspiring  Liberty  I  thy  worshipp'd  name 
The  warm  enthusiast  kindles  to  a  flame; 
Thy  charms  inspire  him  to  achievements  hig^ 
Thy  look  of  heaven,  thy  voice  of  harmony. 
More  blest  with  thee  to  tread  perennial  snows^ 
Where  ne'er  a  flower  expands,  a  sephyr  blows ; 
Where  Winter,  binding  nature  in  his  chain. 
In  frost-work  palace  holds  peipetual  reign ; 
Than,  fiur  from  thee,  with  frolic  step  to  rove 
The  green  savannas  and  the  spicy  grove ; 
Scent  the  rich  balm  of  India's  perfumed  gale^ 
In  citron-woods  and  aromatic  vales : 
For  oh  1  fair  Liberty,  when  thoa  art  near, 
Elysium  blossoms  in  the  desert  drear  1 

Where'er  thy  smile  its  magic  power  bestows. 
There  arts  and  taste  expand,  there  fimcy  glows; 
The  sacred  lyre  its  wild  enchantment  give^ 
And  every  chord  to  swelling  transport  lives ; 
There  ardent  Qenius  bids  the  pencil  trace 
The  soul  of  beauty,  and  the  lines  of  giaoe ; 
With  bold  Promethean  hand,  the  canvass  wanm^ 
And  calls  from  stone  expression's  breathing  fonna. 
Thus,  where  the  fruitful  Nile  o'eiflows  its  bound. 
Its  genial  waves  diffuse  abundance  round. 
Bid  Ceres  laug^  o'er  waste  and  sterile  sand^ 
And  rich  profusion  clothe  deserted  lands. 


Immortal  Freedom !  daughter  of  the 
To  thee  shall  Britain's  grateful  incense 
Ne'er,  goddess !  ne'er  forsake  thy  fiivourite  isle^ 
Still  be  thy  Albion  brightcn'd  with  thy  smile  ! 
Long  had  thy  spirit  slept  in  dead  repose, 
While  proudly  triumph'd  thine  insulting  foes ; 
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Yet»  though  a  dond  may  veil  ApoUo's  light. 
Soon,  with  celeetial  beam,  he  breaks  to  sight: 
Onoe  more  we  see  thy  kindling  soul  return. 
Thy  yestal-flame  with  added  radiance  bum ; 
Lo !  in  Iberian  hearts  thine  ardour  lives, 
Lo  1  in  Iberian  hearts  thy  spatk  revives ! 

Ptoceed,  proceed,  ye  firm  undaunted  band  ! 
Still  sure  to  conquer^  if  combined  ye  stand. 
Though  myriads  flashing  in  the  eye  of  day 
Stream'd  o'er  the  smiling  land  in  long  amy, 
Thou^  tyrant  Asia  pour'd  unnumbered  foes. 
Triumphant  still  the  arm  of  Greece  arose ; — 
For  every  state  in  sacred  union  stood. 
Strong  to  repel  invasion's  whelming  flood ; 
Each  heart  was  glowing  in  the  general  cause. 
Each  hand  prepared    to  guard  their  hallow*d 

laws; 
Athenian  valour  join'd  Laconia*s  might. 
And  but  contended  to  be  first  in  fight ; 
From  rank  to  rank  the  warm  contagion  ran, 
And  Hope  and  Freedom  led  the  flaming  van. 
Then  Persia's  monarch  moum'd  his  glories  loet» 
As  wild  confusion  winged  his  flying  host; 
Then  Attic  bards  the  hymn  of  victory  sung. 
The  Grecian  harp  to  notes  exulting  rung  1 
Then  Sculpture  bade  the  Parian  stone  record 
The  high  achievements  of  the  conquering  sword. 
Thns^  brave  Castilians !  thus  may  bright  renown 
And  Mr  suooess  your  valiant  efforts  crown  1 

Genius  of  chivalry !  whose  early  daya 
Tradition  stUl  recounts  in  artless  lays; 
Whose  &ded  splendours  fimcy  oft  recalls — 
The  floating  banneis  and  the  lofty  halls, 
The  gallant  feats  thy  festivals  display'd. 
The  tilt,  the  tournament,  the  long  crusade; 
Whose  ancient  pride  Romance  delights  to  hail. 
In  fiibling  numbers,  or  heroic  tale : 
Those  times  are  fled,  when   stem  thy  castles 

firown'd. 
Their  stately  towers  with  feudal  grandeur  crown'd ; 
Those  times  are  fled,  when  fiiir  Iberia'a  clime 
Beheld  thy  Gothic  reign,  thy  pomp  sublime ; 
And  all  thy  glories,  all  thy  deeds  of  yore, 
live  but  in  legends  wild,  and  poet's  lore. 
Lo  1  where  thy  silent  harp  neglected  lies, 
Light  o'er  its  chords  the  murmuring  zephyr  sighs; 
Thy  solemn  courts,  where  once  the  minstrel  sung, 
The  choral  voice  of  mirth  and  music  rung; 
Now,  with  the  ivy  clad,  forsaken,  lone. 
Hear  but  the  breeze  and  echo  to  its  moan  : 
Thy  lonely  towers  deserted  fiedl  away. 
Thy  broken  shield  is  mouldering  in  decay. 


Yet,  though  thy  transient  pageantries  are  gone^ 
like  fairy  visions,  bright,  yet  swiftly  flown; 
Genius  of  chivalry  1  thy  noble  train, 
Thy  firm,  exalted  virtues  yet  remain  I 
Fair  truth,  array'd  in  robes  of  spotless  whiio. 
Her  eye  a  sunbeam,  and  her  zone  of  light; 
Warm  emulation,  with  aspiring  aim. 
Still  darting  forward  to  the  wreath  of  fieane ; 
And  purest  love,  that  waves  his  toreh  divine. 
At  awful  honour^B  consecrated  shrine; 
Ardour,  with  eagle-wing  and  fiery  glance; 
And  generous  courage,  resting  on  his  lance ; 
And  loyalty,  by  perils  unsubdued; 
Untainted  fiiith,  unshaken  fortitude ; 
And  patriot  energy,  with  heart  of  flame — 
These,  in  Iberia's  sons  are  yet  the  same  ! 
These  from  remotest  days  their  souls  have  fired, 
"  Nerved  every  arm,"  and  every  breast  inspired  1 
When  Moorish  bands  their  suffering  land  possessed. 
And  fierce  oppression  reared  her  giant  crests 
The  wealthy  caliphs  on  Cordova's  throne 
In  eastern  gems  and  purple  splendour  shone ; 
Thdrs  was  the  proud  magnificence  that  vied 
With  stately  Bagdat's  oriental  pride; 
Theirs  were  the  courts  in  regal  pomp  array'd, 
Where  arts  and  luxury  their  charms  displayed ; 
'Twas  theirs  to  rear  the  Zehrar*s  costly  towers. 
Its  fiury-palaoe  and  enchanted  bowers ; 
There  all  Arabian  fiction  e*er  could  tell 
Of  potent  genii  or  of  wizard  spell — 
All  that  a  poet's  dream  could  picture  bright, 
One  sweet  Elysium,  charm'd  the  wondering  sight ! 
Too  fair,  too  rich,  for  woi^  of  mortal  hand. 
It  seem'd  an  Eden  from  Armida's  wand ! 

Tet  vain  their  pride,  their  wealth,  and  radiant 

state. 
When  freedom  waved  on  high  the  sword  of  fote  1 
When  brave  Bamiro  bade  the  despots  fear, 
Stem  retribution  frowning  on  his  spear; 
And  fierce  Almanzor,  afler  many  a  fight, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  shame,  confess'd  the  Christian's 

might. 

In  later  times  the  gallant  Cid  arose. 
Burning  with  zeal  against  his  country's  foes ; 
His  victor-arm  Alphonso's  throne  maintained. 
His  laureate  brows  the  wreath  of  conquest  gain*d ! 
And  still  his  deeds  Castilian  bards  rehearse, 
Inspiring  theme  of  patriotic  verse ! 
High  in  the  temple  of  recording  fame, 
Iberia  points  to  great  Gonsalvo's  name  I 
Victorious  chief  I  whose  valour  still  defied 
The  arms  of  Gaul,  and  bow'd  her  crested  pride ; 
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With  Bpleudid  trophies  graced  his  sovereign's 

throne, 
And  bade  Granada's  realms  his  prowess  own. 
Nor  were  his  deeds  thj  only  boast»  0  Spain ! 
In  mighty  Yebdisasd^b  illustrious  reign  ; 
'Twas  then  thy  glorious  Pilot  spread  the  sail. 
Unfurrd  his  flag  before  the  eastern  gale ; 
Bold,  sanguine,  fearless,  ventured  to  explore. 
Seas  unexplored,  and  worlds  unknown  before. 
Fair  science  guided  o'er  the  liquid  realm, 
Sweet  hope,  exulting,  steer'd  the  daring  helm; 
While  on  the  mast,  with  ardour-flashing  eye. 
Courageous  enterprise  still  hover'd  nigh : 
The  hoary  genius  of  th*  Atlantic  main 
Saw  man  invade  his  wide  majestic  reign — 
His  empire,  yet  by  mortal  unsubdued. 
The  throne,  the  world  of  awful  solitude. 
And  e'en  when  shipwreck  seem'd  to  rear  his 

form. 
And  dark  destruction  menaced  in  the  storm ; 
In  every  shape  when  giant-peril  rose. 
To  daunt  his  spirit  and  his  course  oppose ; 
O'er  ev'ry  heart  when  terror  sway'd  alone, 
And  hope  forsook  each  bosom  but  his  own : 
Moved  by  no  dangers,  by  no  fears  repell'd, 
His  glorious  track  the  gallant  sailor  held; 
Attentive  still  to  mark  the  searbixds  lave, 
Or  high  in  air  their  snowy  pinions  wave. 
Thus  princely  Jason,  launching  from  the  steep, 
With  dauntless  prow  explored  th'  untravell'd 

deep; 
Thus,  at  the  helm,  Ulysses'  watchful  sight 
View'd  ev'ry  star  and  planetary  light 
Sublime  Columbus  !  when,  at  length  descried, 
The  long-sought  land  arose  above  the  tide, 
How  every  heart  with  exultation  glow'd. 
How  from  each  eye  the  tear  of  transport  flow'd ! 
Not  wilder  joy  the  sons  of  Israel  knew 
When  Canaan's  fertile  plains  appear'd  in  view. 
Then  rose  the  choral  anthem  on  the  breeze. 
Then  martial  music  floated  o'er  the  seas ; 
Their  waving  streamers  to  the  sun  display'd. 
In  aU  the  pride  of  warlike  pomp  anay'd. 
Advancing  nearer  still,  the  ardent  band 
Hail'd  the  ghid  shore,  and  bless'd  the  stranger 

land; 
Admired  its  palmy  groves  and  prospects  fair, 
With  rapture  breathed  its  pure  ambrosia]  air : 
Then  crowded  round  its  free  and  simple  race. 
Amazement  pictured  wild  on.  every  face ; 
Who  deem'd  that  beings  of  celestial  birth. 
Sprung  from  the  sun,  descended  to  the  earth. 
Then  first  another  world,  another  sky, 
Beheld  Iberia*s  banner  blaze  on  high ! 


Still  prouder  glories  beam  on  history's  page. 
Imperial  Charlbs  !  to  mark  thy  prosperoufl  agp 
Those  golden  days  of  arts  and  &ncy  brig^^ 
When  Science  poured  her  mild,  refulgent  li^t ; 
When  Painting  bade  the  glowing  canvaas  brealhe 
Creative  Sculpture  claim'd  the  living  wreath ; 
When  roved  the  Muses  in  Ausonian  bowery 
Weaving  immortal  crowns  of  fSadrest  flowers ; 
When  angel-truth  diBpersed,  with  beam  divine. 
The  clouds  that  veil'd  religion's  hallow'd  dirine 
Those  golden  days  beheld  Iberia  tower 
High  on  the  pyramid  of  fame  and  power ; 
Vain  all  the  efforts  of  her  numerous  foes, 
Her  might,  superior  still,  triumphant  rose. 
Thus  on  proud  Lebanon's  exalted  brow. 
The  cedar,  frowning  o'er  the  plains  below, 
Though  storms  assail,  its  regal  pomp  to  rend. 
Migestic,  still  aspiree^  disdaining  e'er  to  bend  ! 

When  Qallia  pour'd  to  Pavia*s  trophied  plain. 
Her  youthful  knights,  a  bold,  impetuous  train ; 
When,  after  many  a  toU  and  danger  pasi^ 
The  &tal  mom  of  conflict  rose  at  last ; 
That  morning  saw  her  glittering  host  combine. 
And  form  in  close  array  the  threat'ning  line ; 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  force  in  eVxy  arm. 
With  hope  exulting,  and  with  ardour  warm ; 
Saw  to  the  gale  their  streaming  ensigns  play. 
Their  armour  flashing  to  the  beam  of  day; 
Their  gen'rous  chargers  panting,  spurn  the  ground. 
Roused  by  the  trumpet's  animating  sound ; 
And  heard  in  air  their  warlike  music  floaty 
The  martial  pipe,  the  drum's  inspiring  note ! 

Pale  set  the  sun — ^the  shades  of  evening  fell. 
The    mournful    night-wind  rung  ^eir  foneral 

knell; 
And  the  same  day  beheld  their  warriors  dead. 
Their  sovereign  captive,  and  their  glories  fled ! 
Fled,  like  the  lightning's  evanescent  fire^ 
Bright,  blazing,  dreadful— only  to  expire  ! 
Then,  then,  while  prostrate  Qaul  confeas'd  her 

might, 
Iberia's  planet  shed  meridian  light ! 
Nor  less,  on  fiuned  St  Quintin's  deathful  day, 
Castilian  spirit  bore  the  prise  away — 
Laurels  that  still  their  verdure  shall  retain. 
And  trophies  beaming  high  in  glory's  fane  ! 
And  lo  1  her  heroes,  warm  with  kindred  flame. 
Still  proudly  emulate  their  fathen^  lame ; 
Still  with  the  soul  of  patriot-valour  glow. 
Still  rush  impetuous  to  repel  the  foe ; 
Wave  the  bright  fidchion,  lift  the  beamy 
And  bid  oppressive  Gallia  learn  to  fear  I 
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Be  theirsy  be  theixB  unfading  honour's  crown, 
The  living  amaranths  of  bright  renown  ] 
Be  theirs  th'  inspiring  tribute  of  applause, 
Due  to  the  champions  of  their  country's  cause  1 
Be  theirs  the  purest  bliss  that  virtue  loves. 
The  joy  when  conscience  whispers  and  approves  ! 
When  every  heart  is  fired,  each  pulse  beats  high. 
To  fight,  to  bleed,  to  fall,  for  liberty; 
When  every  hand  is  dauntless  and  prepared 
The  sacred  charter  of  mankind  to  guard ; 
When  Britain's  valiant  sons  their  aid  unite, 
Fervent  and  glowing  still  for  freedom's  rights 
Bid  ancient  enmities  for  ever  cease, 
And  ancient  wrongs  forgotten  sleep  in  peace. 
When,  firmly  leagued,  they  join  the  patriot  bauJ, 
Can  venal  slaves  their  conquering  arms  withstand? 
Can  fiune  refuse  their  gallant  deeds  to  bless ) 
Can  victory  foul  to  crown  them  with  successi 
Look  down,  O  Heaven  1    the    righteous  cause 

Defend  the  injured,  and  avenge  the  slain  I 
Despot  of  France  1  destroyer  of  mankind ! 
What   spectre-cares  must  haunt  thy   sleepless 

mind! 
Oh  I  if  at  midni^t  round  thy  regal  bed. 
When  soothing  visions  fly  thine  aching  head ; 
When  sleep  denies  thy  anxious  cares  to  calm. 
And  lull  thy  senses  in  his  opiate  balm ; 
Invoked  by  guilty  if  airy  phantoms  rise^ 
And  murdei'd  victims  bleed  before  thine  eyes; 
Loud  let  them  Unmder  in  thy  troubled  ear, 
*' Tyrant !  the  hour,  th'  avenging  hour  is  near !  ** 
It  is,  it  is  i  thy  star  withdraws  its  ray — 
Soon  will  its  parting  lustre  fiide  away ; 
Soon  will  Cimmerian  shades  obscure  its  light, 
And  veil  thy  splendours  in  eternal  night  1 
Oh  1  when  accusing  conscience  wakes  thy  soul 
With  awfiil  terrors  and  with  dread  control, 
Bidsthreafniog  forms,  appalling,  round  theestand. 
And  summons  all  her  visionary  band; 
Calls  up  the  parted  shadows  of  the  dead. 
And  whispers,  peace  and  happiness  are  fled ; 
ETen  at  the  time  of  silence  and  of  rest. 
Paints  the  dire  poniard  menacing  thy  breast ; 
Is  then  thy  cheek  with  guilt  and  horror  pale  1 
Then  dost  thou  tremble,  does  thy  spirit  fisull 
And  wouldst  thou  yet  by  added  crimes  provoke 
The  bolt  of  heaven  to  launch  the  fiital  stroke  1 
Bereave  a  nation  of  its  rights  revered. 
Of  all  to  morals  sacred  and  endear'dl 
And  shall  they  tamely  liberty  resign, 
The  soul  of  life,  the  source  of  bliss  divine? 
Canst  thou,  supreme  destroyer !  hope  to  bind, 
In  chains  of  adamant,  the  noble  nundl 


I 


Go,  bid  the  rolling  orbs  thy  mandate  hear^- 
Go,  stay  the  lig^«Jiing  in  its  wing*d  career ! 
No,  tyrant  1  no !  thy  utmost  force  is  vain 
The  patrioVarm  of  freedom  to  restrain. 
Then  bid  thy  subject-bands  in  armour  shine. 
Then  bid  thy  legions  all  their  power  combine  1 
Tet  oouldst  thou  summon  myriads  at  conunaud. 
Did  boundless  realms  obey  thy  sceptred  hand. 
E'en  then  her  soul  thy  lawless  might-would  spurn. 
E'en  then,  with  kindling  fire,  with  indignation 
bum! 

Te  sons  of  Albion  !  first  in  danger's  field. 
The  sword  of  Britain  and  of  truth  to  wield ! 
Still  prompt  the  iigured  to  defend  and  save. 
Appal  the  despot,  and  assist  the  brave; 
Who  now  intrepid  lift  the  generous  blade, 
The  cause  of  Justice  and  Castile  to  aid  i 
Te  sons  of  Albion  !  by  your  country's  name. 
Her  crown  of  glory,  her  tmsullied  fiune ; 
Oh  I  by  the  shades  of  Cressy's  martial  dead. 
By  warrior-bands  at  Agincourt  who  bled ; 
By  honours  gain'd  on  Blenheim's  fiital  plain. 
By  those  in  Victory's  arms  at  Hinden  slain ; 
By  the  bright  laurels  WOLVX  immortal  won. 
Undaunted  spirit !  valour's  fiskvourite  son  ! 
By  Albion's  thousand,  thousand  deeds  sublime, 
Renown'd  fi:om  zone  to  zone,  firom  clime  to  clime ; 
Ye  British  heroes  1  may  your  trophies  raise 
A  deathless  monument  to  future  days  ! 
Oh !  may  your  courage  still  triumphant  rise. 
Exalt  the  "  lion  banner"  to  the  skies  1 
Transcend  the  fidrest  names  in  history's  page. 
The  brightest  actions  of  a  former  age ; 
The  reign  of  Freedom  let  your  arms  restore, 
And  bid  oppression  fall — ^to  rise  no  more ! 
Then  soon  retunung  to  your  native  isle. 
May  love  and  beauty  hail  you  with  their  smile ; 
For  you  may  conquest  weave  th'  undying  wreath. 
And  fimie  and  glory's  voice  the  song  of  rapture 
breathe! 

Ah!  when  shall  mad  ambition  cease  to  rage  1 
Ah  I  when  shall  war  his  deinon-wrath  aasuagel 
When,  when,  supplanting  discord's  iron  reign. 
Shall  mercy  wave  her  olive-wand  again  1 
Not  tUl  the  despot's  dread  career  is  dosed. 
And  might  restrain'd  and  tyranny  deposed ! 

Return,  sweet  Peace,  ethereal  form  benign  ! 
Fair  blue-eyed  seraph !  balmy  power  divine ! 
Descend  once  more !  thy  hallow'd  blessings  bring. 
Wave  thy  bright  locks,  andspread  thy  downy  wing  I 
Luxuriant  plenty,  laughing  in  thy  train. 
Shall  crown  with  glowing  stores  the  descit-plain: 
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Toimg  Bm3ing  Hopo,  attendant  on  thy  way, 
Shall  gild  thy  path  with  mild  celestial  ray. 
Descend  once  more,  thou  daughter  of  the  sky ! 
Cheer  eveiy  heart,  and  brighten  every  eye ; 
Justice,  thy  harbinger,  before  thee  send. 
Thy  myrtle-sceptre  o'er  the  globe  extend : 
Thy  cherub-look  again  shall  soothe  mankind, 
Thy  cherub-hand  the  wounds  of  discord  bind ; 
Thy  smile  of  heaven  shall  every  muse  inspire. 
To  thee  the  bard  shall  strike  the  silver  lyre. 
Descend  once  more !  to  bid  the  world  rejoice — 
Let  nations  hail  thee  with  exulting  voice, 
Around  thy  shrine  with  purest  incense  throng, 
Weave  the  fresh  palm,  and  swell  the  choral  song ! 
Then  shall  the  shepherd's  flute,  the  woodland 

reed. 
The  martial  clarion  and  the  drum  succeed ; 
Again  shall  bloom  Arcadia's  fairest  flowers, 
And  music  warble  in  Idalian  bowers. 
Where  war  and  carnage  blew  the  blast  of  death, 
The  gale  shall  whisper  with  Favonian  breath ; 
And  golden  Ceres  bless  the  festive  swain. 
Where  the  wild  combat  redden'd  o'er  the  plain. 
These  are  thy  blessings,  fair  benignant  maid  I 
Return,  return,  in  vest  of  light  array'd  ! 
Let  angel-forms  and  floating  sylphids  bear 
Thy  car  of  sapphire  through  the  realms  of  air  : 
With  accents  milder  than  iEolian  lays. 
When  o'er  the  harp  the  fanning  zephyr  plays, 
Be  thine  to  charm  the  raging  world  to  rest, 
Diffusing  round  the  heaven  that  glows  within  thy 

breast  I 

0  Thou  !  whose  fiat  lulls  the  storm  asleep  ! 
Thou,  at  whose  nod  subsides  the  rolling  deep ! 
Whose  awful  word  restrains  the  whirlwind's  force. 
And  stays  the  thunder  in  its  vengeful  course ; 
Fountain  of  life  t  Omnipotent  Supreme  t 
Robed  in  perfection  ]  crown'd  with  glory's  beam  f 
Oh  1  send  on  earth  thy  consecrated  dove. 
To  bear  the  sacred  olive  from  above ; 
Restore  again  the  blest,  the  halcyon  time. 
The  festal  harmony  of  nature's  prime ! 
Bid  truth  and  justice  once  again  appear. 
And  spread  their  sunshine  o'er  this  mundane 

sphere ; 
Bright  in  their  path,  let  wreaths  unfading  bloom, 
Transcendant  light  their  hollow'd  fane  illume ; 
Bid  war  and  anarchy  for  ever  cease, 
And  kindred  seraphs  rear  the  shrine  of  Peace; 
Brothers  once  more,  let  men  her  empire  own, 
And  realms  and  monarchs  bend  before  the  throne , 
While  circling  rays  of  angel-mercy  shed 
Eternal  haloes  round  her  sainted  head  ! 


THE  DOMESTIC   AFFECTIONS, 

AND  OTHER  P0E3IS. 

[In  1812,  another  and  moch  snaDer  Tohnne,  eotKled  TV 
Dome^ieAffKHom^  and  other  Poewu,  waa  givcii  to  tlie  vorid— 
the  last  that  was  to  appear  with  the  nameof  Fdicfe  Bnnme ; 
for.  In  the  niminer  of  the  nine  year.  Its  author  < 
that  appellation  for  the  one  under  which  the  haa  beeooi 
much  more  genenllj  known.  Captain  Bemana  had 
turned  to  Wales  in  the  preceding  jear,  when  the 
tanoe  was  renewed  which  had  begun  so  long  hefixcaft  GwrTvfa : 
and  as  the  sentiments  then  mutually  awak»ed  oontinnel 
unaltered,  no  ftirUier  onmsition  was  made  to  a  union,  ea 
wlilch  (however  little  in  accordance  with  the  dietale*  of 
worldly  prudence)  the  happineai  of  both  parties  aecmad  m 
entirely  to  depend. — Memoir,  p.  24.3 

THE  SILVER  L0CK& 

ADORBIMBD  TO  AK  AOED  rRJEITIl. 

Though  youth  may  boast  the  curls  that  flow 

In  sunny  waves  of  auburn  glow ; 
At  graceful  on  thy  hoary  head 
Has  Time  the  robe  of  honour  spread. 
And  there,  oh  !  softly,  sqftly  shed 
His  wreath  of  snow  ! 

As  frost-work  on  the  trees  display'd 
When  weeping  Flora  leaves  the  shade. 

E'en  more  than  Flora,  charms  the  aght ; 

E'en  so  thy  locks  of  purest  white 

Survive,  in  age's  frost-woric  bri^t, 
Youth's  venial  rose  decay'd  ! 

To  grace  the  nymph  whose  tresses  play 

Light  on  the  sportive  breeze  of  Hay, 
Let  other  bards  the  gaziand  twine, 
Where  sweets  of  every  hue  combine ; 
Those  locks  revered,  that  silvery  shine^ 
Invite  my  lay  1 

Lees  white  the  summer-cloud  sublimey 
Less  white  the  winter's  fringing  rime ; 
Nor  do  Belinda's  lovelier  seem 
(A  Poet's  blest  immortal  theme) 
Than  thine,  which  wear  the  moonlight  boon 
Of  reverend  Time  I 

Long  may  the  graceful  honours  smile^ 

Like  moss  on  some  declining  pile ; 
0  much  revered  1  may  filial  care 
Around  thee,  duteous,  long  repair. 
Thy  joys  with  tender  bliss  to  sbans 
Thy  pains  beguile  ! 
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Long,  long,  ye  snowy  ringlets,  wave  ! 

Long,  long,  your  much-loved  beauty  save  ! 
May  bliss  your  latest  evening  crown, 
Disarm  life's  winter  of  its  frown, 
And  soft,  ye  hoary  hairs,  go  down 
In  gladneas  to  the  grave  1 

And  as  the  parting  beams  of  day 
On  mountain-snows  reflected  play, 
And  tints  of  roseate  lustre  shed ; 
Thu%  on  the  snow  that  crowns  thy  head. 
May  joy,  with  evening  planet,  shed 
His  mildest  ray  I 
18,1800. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 

Ir  e*er  from  human  bliss  or  woe 

I  feel  the  sympathetic  glow ; 

If  e*er  my  heart  has  leam'd  to  know 

The  generous  wish  or  prayer; 
Who  sow'd  the  germ  with  tender  hand  ? 
Who  mark'd  its  in&nt  leaves  expand  1 — 

My  mother's  fostering  care. 
And  if  one  flower  of  charms  refined 
May  grace  the  garden  of  my  mind, 

TwBS  she  who  nursed  it  there : 
She  loved  to  cherish  and  adorn 

Each  blossom  of  the  soil ; 
To  banish  every  weed  and  thorn 

That  oft  opposed  her  toil  1 

And  oh  !  if  e*er  I  sigh'd  to  daim 
The  palm,  the  living  pakn  of  fiune, 

The  glowing  wreath  of  praise ; 
If  e'er  I  wish'd  the  glittering  stores 
That  Fortune  on  her  fiivourite  pours ; 
Twas  but  that  wealth  and  fiune,  if  mine, 
Bound  thee  with  streaming  rays  might  shino, 

And  gCd  thy  sun-bright  days  t 

Yet  not  that  splendour,  pomp,  and  power 
Might  then  irradiate  eveiy  hour; 
For  these,  my  mother  t  well  I  know. 
On  thee  no  raptures  could  bestow ; — 
But  could  thy  bounty,  warm  and  kind. 
Be,  like  thy  wishes,  tmeof^ned. 
And  fiJl  as  manna  from  the  skies. 
And  bid  a  train  of  blessings  rise, 

Diflusing  j  oy  and  peace ; 
The  tear-drop,  gratefril,  pure,  and  bright. 
For  thee  would  beam  with  softer  light 
Than  all  the  diamond's  crystal  rays. 
Than  all  the  emerald's  lucid  bla'<sc ; 


And  joys  of  heaven  would  thrill  thy  heart 
To  bid  one  bosom-grief  depart. 
One  tear,  one  sorrow  cease  1 

Then,  oh  I  may  Heaven,  that  loves  to  bles^ 

Bestow  the  power  to  cheer  distress; 

Make  thee  its  minister  below. 

To  light  the  cloudy  path  of  woe ; 

To  visit  the  deserted  cell. 

Where  indigence  is  doom'd  to  dwell ; 

To  raise,  when  drooping  to  the  earth. 

The  blossoms  of  neglected  worth ; 

And  round,  with  liberal  hand,  dispense 

The  sunshine  of  beneficence  1 

But  ah  i  if  Fate  should  still  deny 

Delights  like  these,  too  rich  and  high ; 

If  grief  and  pain  thy  steps  assail. 

La  life's  remote  and  wintry  vale ; 

Then,  as  the  wild  iEolian  lyre 

Complains  with  soft  entrancing  number. 
When  the  lone  storm  awakes  the  wire, 

And  bids  enchantment  cease  to  slumber; 
So  filial  love,  with  soothing  voice, 
E'en  then  shall  teach  thee  to  rejoice ; 
E'en  then  shall  sweeter,  milder  sound. 
When  sorrow's  tempest  raves  around ; 
While  dark  misfortune's  gales  destroy, 
The  finil  mimosa-buds  of  hope  and  joy  1 


TO  MY  YOUNGER  BROTHER, 

ON  Mrs  B.CTimN  WHOM  SPAIN,  AfTBIl  THB  FATAL  RSTRIAT 
UVDBR  8IH  JOHM  MOORB,  AMD  TUB  BATT1.B  OW  CORUNNA. 

Though  dark  are  the  prospects  and  heavy  the  hour^ 
Though  life  is  a  desert,  and  cheerless  the  way; 

Yet  still  shall  affection  adom  it  with  flowers, 
Whose  fragrance  shall  never  decay  1 

And  lo  !  to  embrace  thee,  my  Brother  1  she  flies. 
With  artless  delight,  that  no  words  can  bespeak ; 

With  a  sunbeam  of  transport  illuming  her  eyes, 
With  a  smile  and  a  glow  on  her  cheek ! 

From  the  trophies  of  war,  fix>m  the  spear  and  the 
shield. 

From  scenes  of  destruction,  from  perils  unblest; 
Oh  I  welcome  again,  to  the  grove  and  the  field. 

To  the  vale  of  retirement  and  rest 

Then  warble,  sweet  muse  !  with  the  lyre  and  the 
voice, 
Oh  1  gay  be  the  measure  and  sportive  the  strain : 
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F'ir  light  is  my  heart,  and  my  spirits  r^joioe 

To  meet  thee,  my  Brother !  again. 
When  the  heroes  of  Albion,  still  valiant  and  true. 

Were  bleeding,  were  felling,  with  victory  crown'd, 
How  often  would  fency  presmt  to  my  view 

The  honors  that  waited  thee  round  1 

How  constant,  how  fervent,  how  pure  was  my 
prayer, 
That  Heaven  would  protect  thee  from  danger 
and  harm; 
That  angek  of  mercy  would  shield  thee  with  care, 
In  the  heat  of  the  combat's  alarm  t 

How  sad  and  how  often  descended  the  tear, 
(Ah,  long  shall  remembrance  the  image  retain  !) 

How  mournful  the  sigh,  when  I  trembled  with 
fear 
I  might  never  behold  thee  again ! 

But  the  prayer  was  aooepted,  the  sorrow  is  o*er. 
And  the  tear^irop  is  fled,  like  the  dew  on  the 
rose; 
Thy  dangers^  our  teara^  have  endear'd  thee  the 
more. 
And  my  bosom  with  tenderness  glows. 

And  oh  !  when  the  dreams^  the  enchantments  of 
youth. 
Bright  and  transient,  have  fled  like  the  rain- 
bow away ; 
My  affection  for  thee,  still  unfading  in  truth. 
Shall  never,  oh  !  never  decay  t 

No  time  can  impair  it,  no  change  can  destroy, 
Whatever  be  the  lot  I  am  destined  to  share ; 

It  will  smile  in  the  sunshine  of  hope  and  of  joy. 
And  beam  through  the  doud  of  despair ! 


TO  MY  ELDEST  BROTHER. 
(with  tbb  BRinaH  army  in  postvoal.) 

How  many  a  day,  in  various  hues  azray'd. 
Bright  with  gay  sunshine,  or  eclipsed  with  shade. 
How  many  an  hour,  on  silent  wing  is  past^ 
0  my  loved  Brother !  since  we  saw  thee  last  1 
Since  then  has  childhood  ripen'd  into  youth, 
And  fency's  dreams  have  fled  from  sober  truth ; 
Her  splendid  febrics  melting  into  air. 
As  sage  experience  waved  the  wand  of  care  ! 
Yet  ffttf  thine  absence  wakes  the  tender  sigh. 
And  the  tear  trembles  in  affection's  ^e  ! 


When  shall  we  meet  again  1 — ^with  ^wing  ray, 
Heart400thxng  hope  ilhmies  some  fotore  day ; 
Checks  the  sad  thoog^t^  beguiles  the   etactix^ 

tear, 
And  sings  benignly  still — that  day  is  near ! 
She,  with  bright  eye,  and  aoul-bewitching  voioe^ 
Wins  us  to  smile,  inq>ires  us  to  rqoioe; 
Tells  that  the  hour  approaches^  to  rastora 
Our  cherish*d  wanderer  to  his  home  oooe  man ; 
Where  sacred  ties  his  manly  worth  endear. 
To  feith  still  true,  affection  stiU  sincere  1 
Then  the  past  woes,  the  future's  dubious  k*^ 
In  that  blest  meeting  shall  be  all  forgot  1 
And  joy's  full  radiance  gild  that  sun-bright  hour. 
Though  all  around  th'  impending  storm  should 

lower. 

Now  distant  &r,  amidst  the  intzepid  boet^ 
Albion's  firm  sons,  on  Lusitania's  coasts 
(That  gallant  band,  in  countless  dangers  tried. 
Where   glory's  pole^tar  beams   their  ocmatant 

guide,) 
Say,  do  thy  thoughts,  my  Brother,  fondly  stray 
To  Cambria's  vales  and  mountains  fer  away  I 
Does  fenpy  oft  in  busy  day-dreams  roam. 
And  paint  the  greeting  that  awaits  at  home? 
Does  memory's  pencil  oft^  in  mellowing  hue^ 
Dear  social  scenes,  departed  joys  reneW; 
In  softer  tints  delisting  to  retrace 
Each  tender  image  and  each  well-known  fiue  I 
Yea,  wanderer  t  yes  1  thy  spirit  flies  to  thoae 
Wbose  love,  unaltered,  warm  and  fidtixful  g^owa. 

Oh  t  could  that  love,  throu^  life's  eventfuJ 

hours, 
Illume  thy  scenes  and  strew  thy  path  with 

flowers  I 
Perennial  joy  should  harmonise  thy  breast^ 
No  struggle  rend  thee,  and  no  cares  molest ! 
But  though  our  tenderness  can  but  bestow 
The  wish,  the  hope,  the  prayer,  averting  woe^ 
Still  shall  it  live,  with  pure,  undonded  flame, 
In  storms^   in  sunshine,   fer   and   near  —  the 

same ! 
Still  dwell  enthroned  within  th'  unvarying  heart, 
And,  firm  and  vital,  but  with  life  depart ! 
Bronwyllk,  Feb.  8, 1811. 


LINES 
WUTTJMf  llf  THS  MSMOtaS  Of  SLnAJwrB  uonL 

0  thou  t  whose  pure,  exalted  mind. 
Lives  in  this  record,  feir  and  bright ; 
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0  thou  1  whoie  blamelMB  life  combined 
Soft  female  charms,  and  gnoe  refined. 
With  fldflnce  and  with  light ! 
Geleetial  maid  1  whoae  spirit  soared 

Beyond  this  Tale  of  tears — 
Whose  dear,  enlightened  eye  explored 
The  lore  of  years  ! 

Dandier  of  Heayen  1  if  here,  e'en  here, 

The  wing  of  towering  thought  was  thine ; 
I(  on  this  dim  and  mundane  sphere, 
Fair  truth  illumed  thy  bright  career, 
With  morning-star  divine ; 
How  must  thy  bless'd  ethereal  soul 
N<no  kindle  in  her  noon-tide  ray. 
And  hail,  unfettered  by  control, 
TheFount  ofDay  I 

Fen  now,  perfaape^  thy  seraph  eyes, 

Undimm'd  by  doubt,  nor  veiled  by  fear. 
Behold  a  chain  of  wonders  rise— 
Gaae  on  the  noon-beam  of  the  skiea^ 

Transoendant,  pure,  and  dear  ! 
E*en  now,  the  Mr,  the  good,  the  true. 

From  mortal  sight  oonoeal'd. 
Bless  in  one  blaze  thy  raptured  view. 
In  light  reyeal'd  ! 

If  kert  the  lore  of  distant  time^ 

And  learning's  flowers^  were  all  thine  own ; 
How  must  thy  mind  ascend  sublime^ 
Katored  in  heaven's  empyreal  dime. 

To  light's  undouded  throne  1 
Perhi^  e'en  now  thy  VinHling  glance 

Each  orb  of  living  fire  explores, 
Darta  o*er  creation's  wide  expanse 
Admires    adores  1 

Oh  1  if  that  lightning-eye  surveys 

This  dark  and  sublunary  plain ; 
How  must  the  wreath  of  human  praise 
Fade,  wither,  vanish,  in  thy  gaze. 
So  dim,  so  pal^  so  vain  1 
How,  like  a  fiunt  and  shadowy  dream. 

Must  quiver  learning's  brightest  ray ; 
While  on  thine  eyes,  with  ludd  stream. 
The  sun  of  c^ory  pours  his  beam. 
Perfection's  day  1 


[Tb*  mdv  oHiy  eootnit  theia  aaily  Ibiet  of  Mn  Hemans 
fritb  tiM  BMtiinr  oMi  on  tho  nmo  lubjMt  bj  Pkotenr  WU- 
watL—Potmi,  TOL  iL  p.  140-0.] 
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Sweets  of  the  wild !  that  breathe  and  bloom 
On  this  lone  tower,  this  ivied  wall. 

Lend  to  the  gale  a  rich  perfiune^ 
And  grace  the  ruin  in  its  fiilL 

Though  doom'd,  remote  from  cardeas  eye. 

To  smile,  to  flourish,  and  to  die 
In  solitude  sublime, 

Oh  i  ever  may  the  spring  renew, 

Your  balmy  scent  and  gbwing  hue. 
To  deck  the  robe  of  time  1 

Breathe,  fragrance  1  breathe  1  enrich  the  air, 
Thou^  wasted  on  its  wing  unknown  ! 

Blow,  flowerets  I  blow  1  though  vainly  fiur, 
Neglected  and  alone  1 

These  flowen  that  long  withstood  the  blart, 

These  mossy  towers,  are  mouldering  fast. 
While  Flora's  children  stay — 

To  mantle  o'er  the  lonely  pile. 

To  gild  Destruction  with  a  smile, 
And  beautify  Decay ! 

Sweets  of  the  wild  1  uncultured  blowing. 
Neglected  in  luxuriance  glowing ; 
From  the  dark  ruins  frowning  near, 
Tour  charms  in  brighter  tints  appear. 

And  richer  blush  assume; 
Yon  smile  with  softer  beauty  crown'd. 
Whilst  all  is  desolate  around. 

Like  sunshine  on  a  tomb  I 

Thou  hoaiy  pile,  mijestic  stUl, 

Memento  of  departed  &me  t 
While  roving  o'er  the  moss-dad  hill, 

I  ponder  on  thine  ancient  name  ! 

Here  Grandeur,  Beauty,  Yalonr  sleep, 
That  here,  so  oft^  have  shone  supreme ; 

While  Qlory,  Honour,  Fancy,  weep 
That  vanish'd  is  the  golden  dream  I 

Where  are  the  banners^  waving  proud. 
To  kiss  the  summer-gale  of  even — 

All  purple  as  the  moming^sloud. 
All  streaming  to  the  winds  of  heaven  \ 

Where  is  the  harp,  by  r^ture  strung 
To  melting  song  or  martial  story  1 

Where  are  the  lays  the  minstrel  sung 
To  loveliness  orgloiyl 
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Loni  Ecbo  of  tliese  mouldering  walb. 
To  thee  no  festal  measure  caUs ; 
No  music  through  the  desert  hallsy 

Awakes  thee  to  rejoice  I 
How  still  thy  sleep  I  as  death  profound — 
As  i^  within  this  lonely  round, 
A  step — a  note — a  whisper  d  iound 

Had  ne'er  aroused  thy  voice  1 

Thou  hear'st  the  zephyr  murmuring,  dying, 
Thou  hear'st  the  foliage  waving,  sighing ; 
But  ne'er  again  shall  harp  or  song, 
These  daxk  deserted  courts  along, 

Disturb  thy  calm  repose. 
The  harp  is  broke,  the  song  is  fled, 
The  voice  is  hush'd,  the  bard  is  dead  ; 
And  never  shall  thy  tones  repeat 
Or  lofty  strain  or  carol  sweet 

With  plaintive  dose  1 

Proud  Castle  t  though  the  days  are  flown 
When  once  thy  towers  in  glory  shone ; 
When  music  through  thy  turrets  rung. 
When  banners  o*er  thy  ramparts  hung. 
Though  'midst  thine  arches,  frowning  lono. 
Stem  Desolation  rear  his  throne ; 
And  SOence,  deep  and  awful,  reign 
Where  echo'd  once  the  choral  strain  ; 
Yet  oft^  datk  ruin  !  lingering  here. 
The  Muse  will  hail  thee  with  a  tear  ; 
Here  when  the  moonlight^  quivering,  beams. 
And  through  the  fringing  ivy  streams, 
And  softens  every  shade  sublime. 
And  mellows  eveiy  tint  of  Time — 
Oh  I  here  shall  Contemplation  love. 
Unseen  and  undisturb'd,  to  rove ; 
And  bending  o'er  some  mossy  tomb. 
Where  Valour  sleeps  or  Beauties  bloom. 
Shall  weep  for  Glory's  transient  day 
And  Grandeur's  evanescent  ray ; 
And  listening  to  the  swelling  blast, 
Shall  wake  the  Spirit  of  the  Past- 
Call  up  the  forms  of  ages  fled. 
Of  warriors  and  of  minstrels  dead, 
Who  sought  the  field,  who  struck  the  lyre, 
With  all  Ambition's  kindling  fire  ! 

Nor  wxit  thou.  Spring  !  refuse  to  breathe 

Soft  odours  on  this  desert  air ; 
Refuse  to  twine  thine  earliest  wreath, 

And  fringe  these  towers  with  gai^lands  fair ! 

Sweets  of  the  wild,  oh  I  ever  bloom 
Unheeded  on  this  ivied  wall  f 


Lend  to  the  gale  a  ridi  perfume^ 
And  grace  the  rain  in  its  frU  ! 

Thus  round  IGsfortune'a  holy 
Would  Pity  wreaths  of  honour 

Like  you,  thus  blooming  on 

She  seeks  Deqpair, 


knd^pile^ 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Fair  Gratitude !  in  strain  mMime, 
Swell  high  to  heaven  thy  tuneful 

And,  hailing  this  auspicious  time^ 
Kneel,  Adoration  !  kneel ! 

CHOBUa. 

For  lo  !  the  day,  th'  immortal  day. 
When  Mercy's  full,  benignant  ray 
Chased  every  gathering  doud  away. 

And  poured  the  noon  of  light ! 
Rapture  !  be  kindling,  mounting,  g^Ujiwxn^ 
While  from  thine  eye  the  tear  is  flowing. 

Pure,  warm,  and  bright ! 

Twas  on  this  day— oh,  love  divine  !— 
The  Orient  Star's  efiulgenoe  rose ; 

Then  waked  the  Mom,  whose  eye  benign 
Shall  nerer,  never  dose  ! 

CHORUS. 

Messiah  !  be  thy  name  adored. 

Eternal,  high,  redeeming  Lord  ! 

By  grateful  worlds  be  anthems  pour'd — 

Emanuel  1  Prince  of  Peace  ! 
This  day,  from  heaven's  empyreal  dwelling 
Harp,  lyre,  and  voice,  in  concert  swelling 

Bade  diuord  cease  ! 

Wake  the  loud  peoan,  tune  the  voice. 
Children  of  heaven  and  sons  of  earth  ! 

Seraphs  and  men  !  exult,  rejoice. 
To  bless  the  Saviour's  birth  ! 

CH0BU8. 

Devotion  I  light  thy  purest  fire ! 
Transport  I  on  cherub  wing  aspire ! 
Praise  1  wake  to  Him  thy  golden  lyra^ 

Strike  every  thrilling  chord  I 
While,  at  the  Ark  of  Mercy  kneeling 
We  own  thy  grace,  reviving  healing 

Redeemer  I  Lord  ! 
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Whxhci  ore  thoee  tninquil  joys  in  mercy  g^ven. 
To  ]ight  the  wildemesB  with  beama  of  heaven  1 
To  soothe  our  caiw,  and  through  the  doad  diffuse 
Their  tempered  sunshine  and  celestial  hues  ? 
Those  pure  delights,  ordain'd  on  life  to  throw 
Gleams  of  the  bliss  ethereal  natures  know  ? 
Saj,  do  they  grace  Ambition's  i^gal  throne, 
When  kneeling  myriads  call  the  world  his  ownl 
Or  dwell  with  Luxury,  in  th'  enchanted  bowers 
Where  taste  and  wealth  exert  eretUive  powers ) 

Favour'd  of  heaven  I  O  Qenius !  are  they  thine. 
When  round  thy  brow  the  wreaths  of  glory  shine ; 
While  Rapture  gazes  on  thy  radiant  way. 
Midst  the  bright  realms  of  clear  and  mental  day  1 
No  1  sacred  joys  1  'tis  yours  to  dwell  enshrined. 
Most  fondly  cherish'd,  in  the  purest  mind ; 
To  twine  with  flowers  those  loved,  endearing  ties, 
On  earth  so  sweet — so  perfect  in  the  skies  I 

Nursed  in  the  lap  of  solitude  and  shade, 
The  violet  smiles,  embosomed  in  the  glade 
There  sheds  her  spirit  on  the  lonely  gale. 
Gem  of  seclusion  !  treasure  of  the  vale  ! 
Tlius,  fiir  retired  from  life  s  tumultuous  road, 
Domestic  Bliss  has  fixed  her  calm  abode 
Where  hallowed  Innooence  and  sweet  Repose 
May  strew  her  shadowy  path  with  numy  a  rose. 
As,  when  dread  thunder  shakes  the  troubled  sky, 
The  cherub.  Infancy,  can  close  its  eye. 
And  sweetly  smile,  unconscious  of  a  tear. 
While  viewless  angels  wave  their  pinions  near ; 
Thus,  while  around  the  storms  of  Discord  roll. 
Borne  on  resistless  wing  firom  pole  to  pole, 
While  War's  red  lightnings  desolate  the  ball. 
And  thrones  and  empires  in  destruction  fiUl ; 
Then  calm  aa  evening  on  the  silvery  wave, 
^^en  the  wind  slumbers  in  the  ocean  cave. 
She  dwells  unrufBed,  in  her  bower  of  rest. 
Bar  empire  Home! — her  throne.  Affection's  breast ! 

For  her,  sweet  Nature  wears  her  loveliest  blooms, 
And  softer  sunshine  every  scene  illumes, 
^^en  Spring  awakes  the  spirit  of  the  breeze, 
^^ose  lig^t  wing  undulates  the  sleeping  seas ; 
When  Summer,  waving  her  creative  wand, 
Bids  verdure  smile,  and  glowing  life  expand ; 
Or  Autunm's  pencil  sheds,  with  magic  trace. 
O'er  £iding  loveliness,  a  moonlight  grace ; 
Oh !  stUl  for  her,  through  Nature's  boxmdless  reign. 
No  charm  is  lost,  no  beauty  blooms  in  vain ; 


While  mental  peace,  o'er  eveiy  prospect  bright. 
Throws  mellowing  tints  and  harmonising  light  I 
Lo  1  borne  on  douds,  in  rushing  might  sublime, 
Stem  Winter,  bursting  from  the  polar  dime^ 
Triumphant  waves  his  signal-torch  on  high. 
The  blood-red  meteor  of  the  northern  sky  ! 
And  high  through  darkness  rears  his  giant-form. 
His  throne  the  billow,  and  his  flag  the  storm  I 
Tet  then,  when  bloom  and  sunshine  are  no  more; 
And  the  wild  suiges  foam  along  the  shore. 
Domestic  Bliss,  thy  heaven  is  still  serene. 
Thy  star  undouded,  and  thy  myrtle  green  f 
Thy  &ne  of  rest  no  raging  storms  invade — 
Sweet  peace  is  thine,  the  seraph  of  the  shade  ! 
Clear  through  the  day,  her  light  around  thee 

glows. 
And  gilds  the  midnight  of  thy  deep  repose  1 
— Hail,  sacred  Home  1  where  soft  Affection's  hand 
With  flowers  of  Eden  twines  her  magic  band ! 
Wliere  pure  and  bright  the  social  ardours  rise^ 
Concentring  all  their  holiest  energies  I — 
Wlien  wasting  toil  has  dinmi'd  the  vital  flame. 
And  evexy  power  deserts  the  sinking  fiiume. 
Exhausted  nature  still  from  deep  implores 
The  charm  that  lulls,  the  manna  that  restores  I 
Thus,  when  oppressed  with  rude,  tumultuous  cares, 
To  thee,  sweet  Home  !  the  fainting  mind  repairs ; 
Still  to  thy  breast,  a  wearied  pilgrim,  flies, 
Her  ark  of  refuge  from  imcertain  skies  1 

Bower  of  repose  t  when,  torn  from  all  we  love. 
Through  toil  we  struggle,  or  through  distanoe  rove ; 
To  thee  we  turn,  still  fsdthful,  from  a&r — 
Thee,  our  bright  vista  1  thee,  our  magnet«tar ! 
And  from  the  martial  field,  the  troubled  sea. 
Unfettered  thought  still  roves  to  bliss  and  thee  I 

When  ocean-sounds  in  awful  dumber  die. 
No  wave  to  murmur,  and  no  gale  to  sigh ; 
Wide  o'er  the  world  when  Peace  and  Midnight  reign. 
And  the  moon  trembles  on  the  sleeping  main ; 
At  that  still  hour,  the  sailor  wakes  to  keep. 
Midst  the  dead  calm,  the  vigil  of  the  deep  1 
No  gleaming  shores  his  dim  horizon  bound. 
All  heaven — and  sea — and  solitude — around  i 
Then,  from  the  lonely  deck,  the  silent  helm, 
From  the  wide  grandeur  of  the  shadowy  realm. 
Still  homeward  borne,  his  fimcy  unconfined. 
Leaving  the  worlds  of  ocean  £ir  behind. 
Wings  like  a  meteor-flash  her  swift  career. 
To  the  loved  scenes,  so  distant,  and  so  dear  f 

Lo  t  the  rude  whirlwind  rushes  from  its  cave, 
And  Danger  frowns — ^the  monarch  of  the  wave  t 
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Lo  I  rocks  and  atormB  the  striTuig  bark  repel,        >  In  that  blest  moment^  aU  the  poat  tcage^ — 
And  Death  and  Shipwreck  ride  the  foaming  swell !      Hours  of  suspense  and  TigOs  of  regret ! 


Child  of  the  ocean  !  is  thy  bier  the  surge, 
Thy  graye  the  billow,  and  the  wind  thy  dirge  1 
Yes  !  thy  long  toil,  thy  weary  conflict  o'er. 
No  storm  shall  wake,  no  perils  rouse  thee  more  ! 
Yet>  in  that  solemn  hour,  that  awful  strife, 
The  struggling  agony  for  death  or  life, 
E'en  then  thy  mind,  embittering  every  pain, 
Retraced  the  image  so  beloved — in  vain  ! 
Still  to  sweet  Home  thy  last  regrets  were  true. 
Life's  parting  sigh — ^the  murmur  of  adieu  t 

Can  war's  dread  scenes  the  hallow'd  ties  efflice. 
Each  tender  thought,  each  fond  remembrance 

chase) 
Can  fields  of  carnage,  days  of  toil,  destroy 
The  loved  impression  of  domestic  joy ) 

Ye  daylight  dreams !  that  cheer  the  soldier  b 
breast^ 
In  hostile  dimes,  with  spells  benign  and  blest. 
Soothe  his  brave  heart,  and  shed  your  glowing  ray 
O'er  the  long  march  through  Desolation's  way ; 
Oh  t  still  ye  bear  him  from  th'  ensanguined  plain, 
Armour^s  bright  flash,  and  Victory's  choral  strain, 
To  that  loved  Home  where  pure  affection  glows, 
That  shrine  of  bliss  !  asylum  of  repose  I 
When  all  is  hush'd — ^the  rage  of  combat  past, 
And  no  dread  war>note  swells  the  moaning  blast; 
When  the  warm  throb  of  many  a  heart  is  o'er. 
And  many  an  eye  is  closed  to  wake  no  more ; 
Lull'd  by  the  night-wind,  pillow'd  on  the  ground, 
(The  dewy  deathbed  of  his  comrades,  round  !) 
While  o'er  the  slain  the  teaxB  of  midnight  weep, 
FVunt  with  &tigue,  he  sinks  in  slumbers  deep  1 
E'en  then,  soft  visions,  hovering  round,  portray 
The  cherish'd  forms  that  o'er  his  bosom  sway ; 
He  sees  fond  transport  light  each  beaming  fiuse, 
Meets  the  warm  teardrop  and  the  long  embrace ! 
While  the  sweet  welcome  vibrates  through  his 

heart, 
"  Hail,  weary  soldier ! — never  more  to  part !" 

And  lo  1  at  last^  xeleaaed  from,  every  toil. 
He  comes  ! — the  wanderer  views  his  native  soil ! 
Then  the  bright  raptores  words  can  never  speak 
Flash  in  his  ^e  and  mantle  o'er  his  cheek  I 
Then  Love  and   B^endship,  whose   unceasing 

prayer 
Implored  for  him  each  guardian^irit^s  care ; 
Who,  for  his  fiite,  through  sorrow's  lingering  year. 
Had  proved  each  thrilling  pulse  of  hope  and  fear; 


And  oh  1  for  him,  the  child  of  rude  alarms. 
Reared  by  stem  danger  in  the  school  of  arms  ! 
How  sweet  to  change  the  war«ong^s  pealing  note 
For  woodland-sounds  in  snnmier  air  that  float ! 
Through  valesofpeace,  o'er  mountain  wilds  toraam. 
And  breathehisnative  galea,  that  wl 


Hail,  sweet  endearments  of  domestic  ties^ 
Ghfims  of  ezistenoe !  angel  sympathise ! 
Though  Pleasure  smilei,  a  soft  Circassian  queen  ' 
And  guide  her  votaries  through  a  faary  Bceoe, 
Where  sylphid  forms  beguile  their  venial  haan 
With  mirth  and  music  in  Arcadian  bowers; 
Though  gazing  nations  hail  the  fiery  car 
That  bears  the  Son  of  Conquest  fixmi  a&r. 
While  Fame's  loud  paean  bids  his  heart  r^oioe. 
And  every  life-pulse  vibrates  to  her  voioe ; — 
Yet  fix>m  your  source  alone,  in  mazes  brig^t^ 
Flows  the  full  current  of  serene  delist ! 

On  fVeedom's  wing,  that  every  wild  explores, 
Through  realms  of  space,  th'  aspiring  eagle  soars ! 
Darts  o'er  the  clouds,  exulting  to  admire^ 
Meridian  gloiy— K>n  her  throne  of  fire  ! 
Bird  of  the  Sun  1  his  keen  unwearied  gaze 
Hails  the  full  noon,  and  triumphs  in  the  Maze ; 
But  soon,  descending  frt>m  his  height  sublime. 
Day's  burning  fount,  and  light's  empyreal  dime. 
Once  more  he  speeds  to  joys  more  calmly  Uest, 
Midst  the  dear  inmat.efl  of  his  lonely  nest  I 


Thus  Genius,  mounting  on  his  bright 
Through  the  wide  regions  of  the  mental  ^hcre^ 
And  proudly  waving  in  his  gifted  hand. 
O'er  Fancy's  worlds.  Invention's  plastic  wand. 
Fearless  and  firm,  with  lightning-eye  surveys 
The  dearest  heaven  of  intellectual  nys  I 
Tet>  on  his  course  though  loftiest  hopes  attend. 
And  kindling  raptures  aid  him  to  ascend, 
(While  in  his  mind,  with  high-boni  gnuEidenr 

fraught^ 
Dilate  the  noblest  eneigies  of  thought ;) 
StUl,  fixnn  the  bliss,  ethereal  and  refined, 
Whidi  crowns  the  soarings  of  triumphant  mhod. 
At  length  he  flies,  to  that  serene  retresl^ 
Where  calm  and  pure  the  mild  affections  meet ; 
Emboeom'd  there,  to  fed  and  to  impart 
The  softer  pleasures  of  the  social  heart  f 

Ah !  weep  for  those,  deserted  and  forlorau 
From  every  tie  by  frte  rdentieas  torn ; 
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And  the  pare  glittering  snow-reahn,  yet  more  high. 
That  Beema  a  part  of  heaven's  eternity. 

There  is  no  tnck  of  man  where  Hamet  stands, 
Pathless  the  scene  as  Lybia's  desert  sands ; 
Tet  on  the  calm  still  air  a'sonnd  is  heard 
Of  distant  voices,  and  the  gathering-word 
Of  Islam's  tribes,  now  £unt  and  fiunter  grown, 
Now  bat  the  lingering  echo  of  a  tone. 

That  Boond,  whose  cadence  dies  apon  his  ear. 
He  follows,  reckless  if  his  bands  are  near. 
On  by  the  roshing  stream  his  way  he  bends, 
And  through  the  mountain's  forest  eone  ascends ; 
Piercing  the  still  and  solitary  shades 
Of  ancient  pine,  and  dark  luxuriant  glades, 
Eternal  twilight's  reign : — ^those  mazes  past. 
The  growing  sunbeams  meet  his  eyes  at  last. 
And  the  lonp  wanderer  now  hath  reach'd  the  source 
Whence  the  wave  gushes,  foaming  on  its  course. 
But  there  he  pauses — ^for  the  lonely  scene 
Towers  in  such  dread  magnificence  of  mien. 
And,  mingled  oft  with  some  wild  eagle's  cry. 
From  rock^built  eyrie  rushing  to  the  sky. 
So  deep  the  solemn  and  majestic  sound 
Of  forests,  and  of  waters  murmuring  roimd — 
That,  mjpt  in  wondering  awe,  his  heart  foigets 
Its  fleeting  struggles  and  its  vain  regrets. 
— What  earthly  feeling  unabaah'd  can  dwell 
In  nature's  mighty  presence  f — amidst  the  swell 
Of  everlasting  hills,  the  roar  of  floods. 
And  firown  of  rocks,  and  pomp  of  waving  woodsl 
These  their  own  grandeur  on  the  soul  impress. 
And  bid  each  passion  feel  its  nothingness. 

Midst  the  vast  marble  diffii,  a  lofty  cave 
ReazB  its  broad  arch  beside  the  rushing  wave ; 
Shadow'd  by  giant  oaks,  and  rude  and  lone. 
It  seems  the  temple  of  some  power  unknown. 
Where  earthly  being  may  not  dare  intrude 
To  pierce  the  secrets  of  the  solitude. 
Tet  thence  at  snternils  a  voice  of  wail 
Is  rising,  wild  and  solemn,  on  the  gale. 
Did  thy  heart  thrill,  O  Hamet  1  at  the  tonel 
Came  it  not  o'er  thee  as  a  spirit's  moan  1 
As  some  loved  sound  that  long  fipom  earth  had  fled, 
The  nnfoigotten  accents  of  the  dead  I 

vurlooBtfats  of  their  gnnttea.  Sometbnef  the  pradploM  were 
of  •  fidnt  pink,  thm  <rf  a  deep  red,  a  dull  purple,  or  a  blcuh 
mpproaefaliig  to  Uke ;  and  eometfanes  gleeme  of  a  pale  jeUow 
mingled  with  the  low  ■hrobe  that  grew  upon  their  iidee^  The 
dej  wae  dendlew  and  bright,  and  we  were  too  near  theee 
belghte  to  be  deoeiTed  bytbe  flhuione  of  a£rial  eoloming ;  the 
real  hues  of  their  tetorae  were  as  beaotUiil  at  their  megnitode 
abUme." 


E'en  thus  it  rose — end  springing  from  his  trance 
His  eager  footsteps  to  the  sound  advance. 
He  mounts  the  diffii,  he  gains  the  cavern  floor , 
Its  dark  green  moss  with  blood  is  sprinkled  o'er 
He  rushes  on — and  lo  !  where  Zayda  rends 
Her  locks,  as  o'er  her  slaughtered  sire  she  bends. 
Lost  in  despair; — ^yet,  as  a  step  draws  nigh. 
Disturbing  sorrow's  lonely  sanctity, 
She  lifts  her  head,  and,  all-subdued  by  grief, 
Views  with  a  wild  sad  smile  the  once-loved  chief ; 
While  rove  her  thoughts,  imconsdous  of  the  past. 
And  eveiy  woe  forgetting — ^bnt  the  last 

"  Com'st  thou  to  weep  with  me  1 — for  I  am  left 
Alone  on  earth,  of  every  tie  bereft 
Low  lies  the  warrior  on  his  blood-stain'd  bier; 
His  ehUd  may  call,  but  he  no  more  shall  hear. 
He  sleeps— but  never  shall  those  eyes  unclose ; 
Twas  not  my  voice  that  lull'd  him  to  repose ; 
Nor  can  it  break  his  slumbers. — Dost  thou  moumi 
And  is  thy  hearty  like  mine,  with  anguish  tomi 
Weep,  and  my  soul  a  joy  in  grief  shall  know. 
That  o'er  his  grave  my  tears  with  Hamef  s  flow  V 

But  scarce  her  voice  had  breathed  that  well- 
known  name. 
When,  swiftly  rushing  o'er  her  spirit,  came 
Each  dark  remembranco— by  afSiction's  power 
Awhile  effiMsed  in  that  o'erwhelming  hour, 
To  wake  with  tenfold  strength :  'twas  then  her  eye 
Resumed  its  light,  her  mien  its  m^'esty. 
And  o'er  her  wasted  cheek  a  burning  glow 
Spreads,  while  her  lips'  indignant  accents  flow. 

"Away!  I  dream  1  Oh,  how  hath  sorrow's  might 
BoVd  downmy  soul,  and  quench'ditsnativelight — 
That  I  should  thus  forget  I  and  bid  iky  tear 
With  mine  be  mingled  o'er  a  fathei^s  bier ! 
Did  he  not  perish,  haply  by  thy  hand. 
In  the  last  combat  with  thy  ruthless  band  1 
The  mom  beheld  that  conflict  of  despair : — 
'Twas  then  he  fell — he  fell  I — and  thou  wert 

there  1 
Thou  I  who  thy  country's  children  hast  pursued 
To  their  last  refuge  midst  these  mountains  rude. 
Was  it  for  this  I  loved  thee^Thou  hast  taught 
My  soul  all  grief,  all  bitterness  of  thought  I 
'TwiQ  soon  be  past — ^I  bow  to  heaven's  decree, 
Which  bade  each  pang  be  minister'd  by  thee." 

"  I  had  not  deem'd  that  aught  remain'd  below 
For  me  to  prove  of  yet  untested  woe ; 
But  thus  to  meet  thee,  Zayda  1  can  impart 
One  more,  one  keener  agony  of  heart 
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Oh,  betf  me  yei  I — ^I  would  have  died  to  nye 

My  foe,  but  still  thy  &ther,  from  the  grave ; 

But  in  the  fierce  oonliuion  of  the  strife. 

In  my  own  stem  despair  and  soom  of  life, 

Borne  wildly  on,  I  saw  not,  knew  not  aught. 

Save  that  to  perish  there  in  vain  I  sought 

And  let  me  share  thy  sorrows ! — hadst  thou  known 

AH  I  haye  felt  in  silence  and  alone, 

ETen  thtm  mightst  then  relent,  and  deem,  at  last, 

A  grief  like  mine  might  expiate  all  the  pest 

"But  oh !  for  thee,  the  loved  and  precious  flower, 
So  fondly  rear'd  in  luxury's  guarded  bower. 
From  ereiy  danger,  every  storm  secured. 
How  hast  thou  suffered !  what  hast  thou  endured ! 
Daughter  of  palaces  t  and  can  it  be 
That  this  bleak  desert  is  ahome  for  thee  ! 
These  rocks  thy  dwelling!  thou,  who  shouldst 

have  known 
Of  life  the  sunbeam  and  the  smile  alone  I 
Oh,  yet  forgive ! — be  all  my  guilt  foigot. 
Nor  bid  me  leave  thee  to  so  rude  a  lot ! " 

"  That  lot  is  fix*d — ^'twere  fruitless  to  repine : 
Still  must  a  gulf  divide  my  fate  from  thine. 
I  may  forgive — ^bnt  not  at  will  the  heart 
Can  bid  its  dark  remembrances  depart 
No,  Hamet  1  no  f — ^too  deeply  are  these  traced ; 
Yet  the  hour  comes  when  all  shall  be  efiaced  ! 
Not  long  on  earth,  not  long,  shall  Zayda  keep 
Her  lonely  vigils  o'er  the  grave  to  weep. 
E'en  now,  prophetic  of  my  early  doom. 
Speaks  to  my  soul  a  presage  of  the  tomb ; 
And  ne'er  in  vain  did  hopeless  mourner  feel 
That  deep  foreboding  o'er  the  bosom  steal ! 
Soon  shall  I  slumber  calmly  by  the  side 
Of  him  for  whom  I  lived,  and  would  have  died ; 
Till  then,  one  thought  shall  soothe  my  oiphan  lot, 
In  pain  and  peril — I  forsook  him  not. 

"And  now,  &rewell  I — behold  the  summerday 
Is  passing,  like  the  dreams  of  life,  away. 
Boon  will  the  tribe  of  him  who  sleeps  draw  nigh. 
With  the  last  rites  his  bier  to  sanctify. 
Oh,  yet  in  time,  away  I — ^'twere  not  my  prayer 
Could  move  their  hearts  a  foe  like  thee  to  spare  ! 
This  hour  they  come — and  dost  thou  scorn  to  fly  1 
Save  me  that  one  last  pang — ^to  see  thee  die  !" 
E'en  while  she  speaks  is  heard  their  echoing  tread ; 
Onward  they  move,  the  kindred  of  the  dead. 
They  reach  the  cave—  they  enter — slow  their  pace. 
And  calm  deep  sadness  marks  each  moumer^s  face; 
And  all  is  hush'd,  till  he  who  seems  to  wait 
In  silent  stem  devotedness  his  fate. 


Hath  met  their  glance — then  grief  to  finy  tuns; 
Each  mien  is  changfid,  eadi  eye  indignant  bone. 
And  voices  rise,  and  swords  have  left  their  ahwith  : 
Blood  must  atone  for  blood,  and  death  for  death  f 
Th^  dose  around  him  :  lofij  stOl  his  mien. 
His  cheek  unalter'd,  and  his  brow  serene. 
Unheard,  or  heard  in  vain,  is  Zayda*B  cry; 
FVuitiess  her  prayer,  immark'd  her  agcmj. 
But  as  his  foremost  foes  their  we^Kas  bend 
Against  the  life  he  sedEs  not  to  defiend. 
Wildly  she  darts  between — each  feeling 
Save  strong  affection,  whidi  prevails  at 
Oh,  not  in  vain  its  daring ! — lor  the  blow 
Aim'd  at  his  heart  hath  bade  her  lifeldood  flow; 
And  she  hath  sunk  a  martyr  on  the  breast 
Where  in  that  hour  her  head  may  calmly  rest» 
For  he  is  saved  !    Behold  the  Z^gri  band, 
Flale  with  dismay  and  grief,  around  her  stand : 
Whilei,  every  thought  of  hate  and  vengeance  o*er. 
They  weep  for  her  who  soon  shall  weep  no  mora 
She,  she  alone  ia  calm : — a  &ding  smile. 
Like  sunset,  passes  o'er  her  cheek  the  wbik ; 
And  in  her  eye,  ere  yet  it  doses,  dwdl 
Those  last  &int  rays,  the  parting  soul  s  fiuewdL 

"  Now  is  the  conflict  past,  and  I  have  proved 
How  well,  how  deeply  thou  hast  been  bdoved  ! 
Tes !  in  an  hour  like  this  'twere  vain  to  hide 
The  heart  so  long  and  so  severdy  tried : 
Still  to  thy  name  that  heart  hath  fondly  thrillU 
But  sterner  duties  call'd — and  were  fulfilled. 
And  I  am  blest ! — ^To  every  holier  tie 
My  life  was  faithful, — and  for  thee  I  die ! 
Nor  shall  the  love  so  purified  be  vain; 
Severed  on  earth,  we  yet  diall  meet  agun. 
Farewell ! — ^And  ye,  at  Zayda's  dying  prayer. 
Spare  him,  my  kindred  tribe  I  forgive  and  spare ' 
Oh !  be  his  guilt  foiigotten  in  his  woes. 
While  I,  beside  my  sire,  in  peace  repoee.* 

Now  fiides  her  cheek,  her  voice  hath  sank,  and 
death 
Sits  in  her  eye,  and  struggles  in  her  breath. 
One  pang— 'tis  past--her  iaak  on  earth  is  done. 
And  the  pure  spirit  to  its  rest  hath  flown. 
But  he  for  whom  die  died — oh  I  who  may  paint 
The  grief  to  which  all  other  woes  were  fiunt  ? 
There  is  no  power  in  language  to  impart 
The  deeper  pangs,  the  ordeals  of  the  heart, 
By  the  dread  Searcher  of  the  soul  survey'd : 
These  have  no  words — ^nor  are  by  words  portray 'cL 

A  dirge  is  riang  on  the  mountain-air, 
Whose  fitful  rvells  its  plaintive  murmurs  bear 
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Far  o'er  the  AlpuiarraB ; — ^wild  its  tone, 

And  lockB  and  cavems  echo,  "Thou  art  gone  !** 

"Daughter  of  heroes  I  thoa  art  gone 
To  share  his  tomb  who  gaye  thee  birth : 

Peace  to  the  lovely  spirit  flown  ! 
It  was  not  form'd  for  earth. 

Thou  wert  a  sunbeam  in  thy  race, 

Which  brightly  paae^d  and  left  no  trace. 

**  Bat  calmly  sleep  1 — ^for  thou  art  free, 
And  hands  unchain'd  thy  tomb  shall  raise. 

Sleep  1  they  are  closed  at  length  for  the^ 
Life's  few  and  evil  days  I 

Kor  shalt  thou  watch,  with  tearfiil  eye. 

The  lingering  death  of  liberty. 

"  Flower  of  the  desert !  thou  thy  bloom 

Didst  early  to  the  storm  resign : 
We  bear  it  still — and  dark  their  doom 

Who  cannot  weep  for  thine  I 
For  us,  whose  every  hope  is  fled. 
The  time  is  past  to  mourn  the  dead. 

"  The  days  have  been,  when  o'er  thy  bier 
Far  other  strains  than  these  had  flow'd ; 

Kow,  as  a  home  from  grief  and  fear. 
We  ban  thy  dark  abodel 

We,  who  but  linger  to  bequeath 

Our  sons  the  choice  of  chains  or  death. 

"  Thou  art  with  those,  the  free,  the  brave, 

The  mighty  of  deported  years; 
And  for  the  slumberen  of  the  grave 

Our  fate  hath  left  no  tears. 
ThoDgh  loved  and  lost,  to  weep  were  vain 
For  thee,  who  ne'er  shalt  weep  again. 

"  Have  we  not  seen  despoil'd  by  foes 

The  land  our  lathers  won  of  yore  1 
And  is  there  yet  a  pang  for  those 

Who  gaze  on  thu  no  morel 
Oh,  that  like  them  'twere  ours  to  rest ! 
I^aagbter  of  heroes !  thou  art  blest  I  " 

A  few  short  years,  and  in  the  lonely  cave 
Where  sleeps  the  Zegri  maid,  is  Hamet's  grave. 
Sevei'd  in  life,  united  in  the  tomb^ 
Such,  of  the  hearts  that  loved  so  well,  the  doom ! 
Their  dirge,  of  woods  and  waves  th'  eternal 

moon; 
Their  sepulchre,  the  pinoK^lad  rocks  alone. 
And  oft  beside  the  midnight  watch-fire's  blaze, 
^^dst  those  rocks,  in  long-departed  days. 


(When  freedom  fled,  to  hold,  aequester'd  there, 
The  stem  and  lofty  councils  of  despur,) 
Some  exiled  Moor,  a  warrior  of  the  wild, 
Whothe  lone  hourswith  moumfiilstrains  beguiled^ 
Hath  taught  his  mountain-home  the  tale  of  thoae 
Who  thus  have  Buffer*d,  and  who  thus  repo8& 
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[**  In  the  nign  of  Otho  III.  Emperor  of  Qennaay,  th* 
Romant,  oxdted  by  thdr  Ck>niul,  GrMoentfato,  who  antontly 
daiired  to  rartora  tho  andent  ifiary  <rf  tho  Btpublie,  inado  a 
bold  atlMnpt  to  ahako  off  tho  Saxon  yoke,  and  tho  authority 
of  tho  popei,  wfaow  TioM  zvndcfed  thorn  objects  of  unhreml 
oontempC  The  Ck>niul  wm  beiiesed  by  Otho  in  the  Mole  of 
Hadrian,  which  long  afterwards  continued  to  be  called  the 
Tower  <rf  CresoentinB.  Otho,  after  many  nnavaillnff  attacks 
upon  this  fortress,  at  last  entered  Into  negotlattons ;  and, 
pledging  his  imperial  word  to  respect  the  life  <rf  Cresomtitts, 
and  the  rights  of  the  Roman  dtiiens,  the  unfortunate  leadef 
was  betreyed  Into  his  power,  and  immediately  beheaded, 
with  many  of  Us  partisana.  Btqihania,  Us  widow,  conceal- 
ing her  affliction  and  her  resentment  for  the  insults  to  whidi 
she  had  been  wpoeed,  secret^  resoltad  to  revenge  her  hus- 
band and  herself.  On  the  return  of  Otho  Ihnn  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mount  Oargano,  which  perti^M  a  feding  c^  rsmorse  had 
indnoed  him  to  undertaka,  she  found  means  to  bo  Intro- 
duced to  hfan,  and  to  gain  his  oonHdenoe ;  and  a  poison  ad- 
ministered by  her  was  soon  afterwards  the  cause  of  his  paln- 
m  death."— fiMMOHDi,  HUtorp  ^  Me  lUMan  ReptAUet, 
voLL] 

**  L'orae*  pant  liriMr  an  aa  meoMDi  1m  Smus  qui  tlennit  somm  !• 
teto  tofw."— Xa».  vm  Btamu 

MmsT  Tivoli*s  luxuriant  glades. 
Bright-foaming  CeJI^  and  olive  shades, 
Where  dwelt,  in  dajs  departed  long, 
The  sons  of  battle  and  of  song, 
No  tree,  no  shrub  its  foliage  rears 
But  o'er  the  wrecks  of  other  years. 
Temples  and  domes,  which  long  have  been 
The  soil  of  that  enchanted  scene. 

There  the  wild  fig-tree  and  the  vine 
O'er  Hadrian's  mouldering  villa  twine ; ' 


1  ••  j'^tais  Bll«  passer  qudqnes  joun  seuls  k  TlvolL  Jo 
paroonms  les  enrirons,  et  sortout  odles  de  la  YQla  Adiiana. 
Surprls  par  la  plule  au  milieu  de  ma  oonne,  Je  me  r^ftigiai 
dans  les  SeOes  dee  Thermet  Toidns  du  PMk,  (monumens  de 
la  yfOa^,)  sous  un  flguier  qui  arait  lenTen^  le  pan  d'un  muv 
en  s'^Ierant  Dans  un  petit  mSon  oetogono,  ourert  devant 
mot,  une  rigne  rieige  atait  pere4  la  ToAte  de  I'Mifloe,  et  son 
gros  oep  lisse,  rouge,  et  tortueux,  montait  le  long  du  mur 
comme  un  serpent  Autour  demot, k  trafwelesaroedesdes 
mines,  s'ouTraient  dee  points  de  Tue  sur  la  Osmpagne  Ro- 
meine.  Des  bnissons  de  sursau  rempUssaient  les  seflss  d^ 
ssrtes  oU  Tenalent  se  r^fkigler  qudques  meries  eoIltalreSb 
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DfMins  whidiy  nrvhing  Empire's  faO, 
Tha  ihada  of  gloiy  still  recalL 

Bat  see ! — the  banner  of  the  brave 
O'er  Adrian's  tomb  hath  ceased  to  irvre. 
'TIS  lowei'd— and  now  Siephania  s  eye 
Can  well  the  martial  train  deaciy. 
Who,  issuing  from  that  ancient  dome, 
Poor  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Rome. 
Now  from  her  watch-tower  on  the  height 
Wiih.  step  as  fiibled  wood-nymph's  lights 
She  flies — and  swift  her  way  puisues 
Through  the  lone  convent's  avenues. 
Dark  cypress  groves,  and  fields  o'erspread 
With  reoords  of  the  conquering  dead. 
And  paths  which  track  a  glowing  waste, 
She  traverses  in  breathless  haste ; 
And  by  the  tombs  where  dust  is  shrined 
Once  tenanted  by  loftiest  mind. 
Still  passing  on,  hath  reach'd  the  gate 
Of  Rome,  the  proud,  the  desolate  1 
Thronged  are  the  streets^  and,  still  renew'd. 
Rush  on  the  gatherixig  multitude. 
— ^Is  it  their  high-soul'd  chief  to  greet 
That  thus  the  Roman  thousands  meet  ? 
With  names  that  bid  their  thoughts  ascend, 
Cresoentius  1  thine  in  song  to  blend ; 
And  of  triumphal  days  gone  by 
Recall  th'  inspiring  pageantry  1 
— There  is  an  air  of  breathless  dread. 
An  eager  glance,  a  hurrying  tread ; 
And  now  a  fearful  silenoe  round. 
And  now  a  fitful  murmuring  sound, 
Midst  the  pale  crowds,  that  almost  seem 
Phantoms  of  some  tumultuous  dream. 
Quick  is  each  step  and  wild  each  mien, 
Portentous  of  some  awfiil  scene. 
Bride  of  Cresoentius  i  as  the  throng 
Bore  thee  with  whelming  force  along, 
How  did  thine  anxious  heart  beat  high, 
TiU  rose  suspense  to  agony ! — 
Too  brief  suspense,  that  soon  shall  dose, 
And  leave  thy  heart  to  deeper  woes. 

Who  midst  yon  guarded  precinct  stands. 
With  fearless  mien  but  fetter'd  hands) 
The  ministen  of  death  are  nigh. 
Yet  a  calm  grandeur  lights  his  eye ; 
And  in  his  glance  there  lives  a  mind 
Which  was  not  fonn'd  for  chains  to  bind. 
But  cast  in  such  heroic  mould 
As  theirs,  th'  ascendant  ones  of  old. 
Cresoentius  1  freedom's  daring  son. 
Is  this  the  guerdon  thou  hast  won  1 


Oh,  worthy  to  have  lived  and  died 
In  the  bright  days  of  Latium's  pride ! 
Thus  must  the  beam  of  glory  dose 
O'er  the  seven  hills  again  that  rose. 
When  at  thy  voice,  to  buzst  the  jokB, 
The  soul  of  Rome  indignant  wokel 
Vain  dream !  the  sacred  shields  are  gone,^ 
Sunk  is  the  crowning  dty's  throne**' 
Th'  illusunuii,  that  around  her  cast 
Their  guardian  spells,  have  long  been  past' 
Thy  life  hath  been  a  ahot^taz's  ray, 
Shed  o'er  her  midnight  of  decay ; 
Thy  death  at  freedom's  ruin'd  shrine 
Must  rivet  eveiy  chain — but  thine. 

Calm  18  his  aspect,  and  his  eye 
Now  fiz'd  upon  the  deep  blue  sky. 
Now  on  those  wrecks  of  ages  fled 
Around  in  desolation  ^read — 
Arch,  temple,  column,  worn  and  gray, 
Recording  triumphs  pass'd  away ; 


1  OtUmmatd hocklen,  or  mtcSUa  of  Romt,  vhkh  mn 
kept  in  the  tompte  of  Man,  Flotarefa  gitw  tht  MIovIbI 
•eooant :— **  In  the  eighth  jrear  of  Nmne'li  reign,*  potilnoi 
piVTBlled  in  Italy ;  Rome  tJao  Mt  iti  nTi«n.  WUh  tba 
people  were  grently  defected,  we  are  told  that »  bnavB  bodder 

Ml  from  heaven  into  the  hands  of  Noma.  Ofthiih»|»wa 
very  wonderftil  aeooont,  reoeiTed  frem  Eg&rtk  and  the  Mum: 
that  the  buckler  was  oent  down  for  the  pneerratkis  of  tfai 
city,  and  should  be  kept  with  great  care;  that  eferen  o(bm 
shoold  be  made  as  like  it  as  poarible  in  sin  and  futkn,  k 
order  that,  if  any  penon  were  disposed  to  iteal  it,  be  misU 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  that  which  Ml  from  heaven  frn 
the  rait  He  further  dedared,  that  the  pbee,  and  the  bhip 
dowa  about  it,  idiere  he  frequent^  convened  with  titf 
Muees,  should  be  oonseomted  to  thoee  diTinitiee;  and  thit 
the  spring  whfch  watered  the  ground  ebonki  be  lemd  to  tiie 
use  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  daily  to  •prinUe  and  pnrif^ 
their  temple.  The  hnmedlato  eeeeation  of  the  peetOeeee  ■ 
eaid  to  hare  oonflnned  the  truth  of  this  aeooont'*— I«*  4^ 

JTtniM. 

>  "Who  hath  taken  this  counsel  agahMtl^theemiMM 

d^,  whoee  merchants  are  princes,  wlioee  txattdkan  tn  the 
honourable  of  the  earth  ?  "—Imiak,  chap.  21 

*  ••  Un  mfiange  blaure  de  grandeur  d'Ams  et  defoBrieM 
«Dtrait  dte  oette  dpoque  d'ooaiteie  sIMe)  dans  Is  canet^ 
dee  Romains.  Un  monvement  g^n^teux  v«n  Isi  gnodtf 
choees  fkisoit  place  tout^-coop  k  rabattement;  lb  psaeoieiit 
de  la  liberty  la  phis  orsgeuse,  k  k  serritods  k  pbu  sTilb- 
sante.  On  auroit  dit  que  les  ruines  et  ks  portiqafli  dteO 
de  k  capitak  du  monde.  entreteooient  ses  faabilsni  dsni  h 
ssntlment  de  leur  impniseanoe ;  an  mitten  de  csi  Boanneaa 
de  leur  domination  pase<e,  les  citoyens  ^pnovoint  dYme 
maniteB  trop  dtomrsgeanto  kur propra  nuHit^  Lsaoodii 
Romains  quHs  portoient  ranfandt  IMquemment  koreotiM- 
skime,  comma  0  k  ranime  encore  aqjourdliai;  nsf  Mestdt 
k  ?ne  de  Rome,  dn  fbmm  d^eert,  dee  lept  ooOines  ds  Booraa 

rendnes  au  pAtunge  dee  troupeanz,  des  tem|das  dtel^  dca 
monumens  tombont  en  mine,  les  nmenott  k  eenttr  ^'^ 
n'Moient  pfais  ks  Romains  d'Witrelbk''-8niioim,  AU«*« 
da  R^bUqua  TtaUama,  voL  L  p.  171. 
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And  thou,  whose  Boman  soul  the  last 

Spoke  with  the  yoke  of  ages  past,^ 

Whose  thoughts  so  long  from  earth  had  fled 

To  mingle  wiih  the  glorious  dead. 

That  midst  the  world's  degenerate  race 

They  Tainly  sought  a  dwelling-place. 

Within  that  house  of  death  didst  brood 

Cer  Tiaons  to  thy  ruin  woo'd. 

Tet^  worthy  of  a  brighter  lot, 

Bienzi,  be  thy  &ults  foigot  I 

For  thou,  when  all  around  thee  lay 

Chain*d  in  the  slumbers  of  decay — 

So  sunk  each  heart,  that  mortal  eye 

Had  scarce  a  tear  for  liberty — 

Alone,  amidst  the  darkness  there, 

Couldst  gase  on  Bome — ^yet  not  despair  !' 

Tis  mom — and  nature's  richest  dyes 
Are  f^w^pg  o  er  Italian  skies ; 
Tints  of  transparent  lustre  shine 
Along  the  snow-clad  Apennine ; 
The  clouds  have  left  Soraote's  height, 
And  yellow  Tiber  winds  in  light, 
Where  tombs  and  fidlen  fimes  have  streVd 
The  wide  Campagna's  solitude. 
Tis  sad  amidst  that  scene  to  trace 
Those  relics  of  a  yanish'd  race ; 
Yet,  o*er  the  ravaged  path  of  time — 
Such  gloiy  sheds  that  brilliant  dime, 
Where  nature  still,  though  empires  fiill. 
Holds  her  triumphant  festival — 
BTen  desolation  wears  a  smile, 
Where  skies  and  sunbeams  laugh  the  while ; 
And  heaven's  own  light,  earth's  richest  bloom. 
Array  the  ruin  and  the  tomb. 

But  she,  who  from  yon  convent  tower 
Breathes  the  pure  freshness  of  the  hour ; 

riwtaUntti  In  Romaiiu;  lb  tliamknoi,  lb  aoooararent, 
nab  trop  tard ;  at  hi  oohortes  da  pape  nponai^rrat,  aTee 
ban  haum,  osox  qui,  nlRTantpa  mamr  Araand,  Tonlobntda 
moiiia  vKudllfr  am  eeadrm  oomnw  de  prdcbmei  TtUqom.** 

^  **  Fotttrlty  win  eomptrt  the  tIrtoM  and  &ffingf  of  thb 
cztHMidiiuiy  mao ;  tmtinalong  pcriodofAnartfayandMr- 
TitDda,  tlw  name  of  Rfensi  hM  often  been  celebrated  as  the 
deifrew  of  hb  eonntry,  and  the  bit  of  the  Roman  patriota." 
— OiBBoir's  DeeUme  and  floM,  Ac.  toL  ziL  p.  902: 

'  **  Le  oonml  Temtfau  Yarton  arolt  ftil  hontemement 
Jnaqn'fc  YenoiBa  Get  bomme,  de  la  pins  baae  nabmnoe, 
n'aTolt  HA  tfbv^  an  oonnbt  qne  ponr  mortifler  la  nobleiae : 
mab  b  ifoat  ne  vonfait  pas  Jeoir  de  ce  malheareDX  tri- 
omphe;  II lit  eomblen  fl  ^tott n^oesmfae qnll  s'atttrit  dans 
cette  oeeasion  la  eonflance  dn  penple— fl  afla  an-derant 
Tanott,  et  b  lemeiUa  da  ce  911'tf  n'avoU  pas  di$apiH  de 
la  repuMf^He.**— MoifTsaquzxu*s  QrandaiT  <f  IkcadenM 


She,  whose  rich  flow  of  raven  hair 

Streams  wildly  on  the  moniing  air. 

Heeds  not  how  fiiir  the  scene  below, 

Bobed  in  Italia's  brightest  glow. 

Though  throned  midst  Latium's  daasic  plains 

Hi'  Eternal  City's  towers  and  fanes, 

And  they,  the  Pleiades  of  earth. 

The  seven  proud  hills  of  Empire's  birth, 

Lie  spread  beneath ;  not  now  her  glance 

Boves  o'er  that  vast  sublime  expanse ; 

Inspired,  and  bright  with  hope,  'tis  thrown 

On  Adrian's  mas^  tomb  alone ; 

There,  from  the  storm,  when  IVeedom  fled, 

His  £uthful  few  Crescentius  led ; 

While  she,  his  anxious  bride,  who  now 

Bends  o'er  the  scene  her  youthful  brow. 

Sought  refuge  in  the  hallow'd  fanei^ 

Which  then  could  shelter,  not  in  vain. 

But  now  the  lofty  strife  is  o'er. 
And  Liberty  shall  weep  no  more. 
At  length  imperial  Otho's  voice 
Bids  her  devoted  sons  rejoice ; 
And  he,  who  battled  to  restore 
The  glories  and  the  rights  of  yore. 
Whose  accents,  like  the  clarion's  sound. 
Could  burst  the  dead  repose  around. 
Again  his  native  Bome  shall  see 
The  sceptred  city  of  the  free  I 
And  young  Stephania  waits  the  hour 
When  leaves  her  lord  his  fortress-tower — 
Her  ardent  heart  with  joy  elate. 
That  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  fiite ; 
Her  mien,  like  creature  from  above. 
All  vivified  with  hope  and  love. 

Fair  is  her  form,  and  in  her  eye 
lives  all  the  soul  of  Italy ; 
A  meaning  lofty  and  inspired. 
As  by  her  native  day-star  fired ; 
Such  wild  and  high  expression,  fhuight 
With  glances  of  impassion'd  thou^^t, 
As  fiincy  sheds,  in  visions  bright, 
Cer  priestess  of  the  God  of  Light ; 
And  the  dark  locks  that  lend  her  fisu^e 
A  youthful  and  luxuriant  grace, 
Wave  o'er  her  cheek,  whose  kindling  dyes 
Seem  from  the  fire  within  to  rise. 
But  deepen'd  by  the  burning  heaven 
To  her  own  land  of  sunbeams  given. 
Italian  art  that  fervid  glow 
Would  o'er  ideal  beauty  throw. 
And  with  such  ardent  life  express 
Her  high-wrought  dreams  of  lovelinessy — 
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Dreams  whiob,  sarvivmg  Empire's  fall, 
The  ahade  of  gloiy  atill  recall 

But  see ! — the  bamier  of  the  brave 
O'er  Adrian's  tomb  hath  ceased  to  wave. 
Tis  lowei'd — and  now  Stephania's  eye 
Can  well  the  martial  train  desciy, 
Who^  iasuing  firom  that  ancient  dome, 
Foar  throQ^  the  crowded  streets  of  Rome. 
Kow  from  her  watch-tower  on  the  height> 
With  step  as  fiiUed  wood-nymph's  lights 
She  flies — and  swift  her  way  pursues 
Tliroqg^  the  kme  convent's  avenues. 
Suk  cjptess  groves^  and  fields  o'ei^read 
With  reeorda  of  the  oonqneiing  dead. 
And  paths  whidi  track  a  glowing  waste, 
Sba  travenas  in  hreafthless  haste ; 
Aad  by  the  lomfas  where  dust  is  shrined 
Ottee  tenantod  by  loftiest  mind, 
SlOl  p«n«  OB.  hath  raMh*d  the  ^ta 
or  Rosa^  the  proQd»  the  dsBobte ! 
Ttai^'d  art  the  atmita»  and,  stiH 
a  the  gathedqg  muhxtnde. 
il  their  h%h«Mird  chief  to  greet 
TImI  thva  the  ftnaisa  *i>^«>^»*a 
WiAinaaMS  t^t  bid  thor  thoQ^fata 
Qreseeiitna!  thine  in  8oi«  to  blend  ; 
And  of  trismiphal  d^ra  gone  by 
Recall  th*  BBspiring  pageantry! 


! 


a  fitfid  iMuimuf  ing 
IGdat  the  pale  crowds^  that 
ofaoBM 


attend  wild 
irmentoaa  ct  some  awioi 

!»tibe 
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Tekn 


faEfla*d  fsr 


to  bmdy 


Astihen^Ui' 
OwcntsM! 
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Oh,  worthy  to  have  Ihred  and  died 
In  the  bright  days  of  Lalinm*a  pride ! 
Thus  must  the  beam  of  ^oiy  doae 
O'er  the  seven  hiDs  ag^in  that  roae. 
When  at  thy  voice;,  to  bant  the  yoke. 
The  soul  of  Rome  indignant  woke  1 
Vain  dream !  the  sacred  ahidds  are 
Sunk  is  the  crowning  city's  throne :' 
Th'  iQusiona^  that  around  her  cast 
Their  guardian  ^eD^  have  loqg  been 
Thy  life  hath  been  a  shot^star  s  ray. 
Shed  o'er  her  midnight  of  decay ; 
Thy  death  at  freedom'a  min'd  shrine 
Must  livet  every  diain — bat  thine. 

Calm  is  his  aqiect,  andhiacye 
Kow  fiz'd  upon  the  deep  bhie  sky. 
Now  on  those  wredcs  of  ages  fled 
Around  in  deadation  qnrend — 
Arch,  temple^  column,  worn  and 
Recording  triumphs  paas'd  away ; 
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Worica  of  the  mighty  and  the  free, 

Whose  Btepe  on  earth  no  more  ahaJI  be, 

Though  their  bri^^t  coarse  hath  left  a  trace 

Kor  yeaiB  nor  sorrows  can  effiice. 

Why  changes  now  the  patriot's  mien, 

Erewhile  so  loftily  serene  1 

Thus  can  approaching  death  control 

The  might  of  that  commanding  soul  1 

No  ! — ^Heard  ye  not  that  thrilling  ciy 

Which  told  of  bitterest  agony  1 

JTe  heard  it,  and  at  once,  subdued, 

llath  sunk  the  hero's  fortitude. 

Me  heard  it,  and  his  heart  too  well 

Whence  rose  that  voice  of  woe  can  tell ; 

And  midst  the  gazing  throngs  aroxmd 

One  well-known  form  his  glance  hath  found — 

One  fondly  loring  and  beloved. 

In  grief,  in  peril,  filithAil  proved. 

Tea  !  in  the  wildness  of  despair. 

She,  his  devoted  bride,  is  there. 

P^e,    breathless,     through    the    crowd    she 

flies. 
The  light  of  frenzy  in  her  eyes : 
But  ere  her  arms  can  dasp  the  form 
Which  life  ere  long  must  cease  to  warm — 
Ere  on  his  agonising  breast 
Her  heart  can  heave,  her  head  can  rest — 
Checked  in  her  course  by  ruthless  hands, 
Mute,  motionless,  at  once  she  stands; 
With  bloodless  cheek  and  vacant  glance. 
Frozen  and  fiz'd  in  horror's  trance ; 
Spell-bound,  as  every  sense  were  fled. 
And  thought  o'erwhelm*d,  and  feeling  dead ; 
And  the  light  waving  of  her  hair. 
And  veil,  far  floating  on  the  air. 
Alone,  in  that  dread  moment,  show 
She  is  no  sculptured  form  of  woe. 

The  scene  of  grief  and  death  is  o'er. 
The  patriot's  heart  shall  throb  no  more : 
But  her§—90  vunly  form'd  to  prove 
The  pure  devotedness  of  love. 
And  draw  from  fond  affection's  eye 
All  thought  sublime,  all  feeling  high— 
When  consciousness  again  shall  wake. 
Hath  now  no  refuge  but  to  break. 
The  spirit  long  inured  to  pain 
Kay  smile  at  &te  in  calm  disdain, 
Surrive  its  darkest  hour,  and  rise 
In  more  majestio  energies. 
But  in  the  glow  of  vernal  pride. 
If  each  warm  hope  at  onoe  hath  died. 
Then  sinks  the  mind,  a  blighted  flower. 
Dead  to  the  sunbeam  and  the  shower ; 


! 


A  broken  gem,  whose  inborn  light 
Is  soattet'd — ^ne'er  to  re-unite. 


PARTU. 

Hast  thou  a  scene  that  is  not  spread 
With  records  of  thy  glory  fled  1 
A  monument  that  doth  not  tell 
The  tale  of  liberty's  fiuewelll 
Italia  I  thou  art  but  a  grave 
Where  flowers  luxuriate  o'er  the  brave. 
And  nature  gives  her  treasures  birth 
O'er  all  that  hath  been  great  on  earth. 
Tet  smile  thy  heavens  as  once  they  smiled 
When  thou  wert  freedom's  &vour'd  child : 
Thou£^  fane  and  tomb  alike  are  low. 
Time  hath  not  dimm'd  thy  sunbeam's  glow ; 
And,  robed  in  that  exulting  ray. 
Thou  seem'st  to  triumph  o'er  decay — 
Oh,  yet,  though  by  thy  sorrows  bent. 
In  nature's  pomp  magnificent  1 
What  marvel  if,  when  all  was  lost. 
Still  on  thy  bright  enchanted  coast. 
Though  many  an  omen  wam'd  him  thence, 
Ldnger'd  the  lord  of  eloquence,^ 

>  *'  Ai  for  Clono,  ht  wm  eantod  to  Aityra,  idiera,  finding 
a  twnl,  ht  InmMdJatoly  wtnt  on  board,  and  eoaitad  along 
to  Cfremm  with  a  CftToanUo  wind.  The  pUotowvn 
paring  immediato^  to  nU  from  thenoe,  but  whother  it 
that  ho  fawed  the  lea,  or  had  not  yet  given  up  all  his  hopes 
in  Casw,  he  disembariwd,  and  trsTelled  a  hundred  ibrlongi 
on  foot,  as  if  Bome  had  been  the  pboe  of  Us  destination. 
Bepenting,  however,  afterwards,  he  left  that  road,  and  made 
again  for  the  see.  He  passed  the  night  in  the  moet  per- 
plexing and  horrid  thoughts ;  insomuch,  that  he  vras  some- 
times indined  to  go  privately  into  Cesar's  house,  and  stab 
hlinseif  upon  the  altar  of  Us  domestie  gods,  to  bring  the 
divine  vengeanoe  upon  Us  betrayer.  But  he  was  deterred 
from  this  by  the  fear  of  torture.  Other  altematives,  equally 
disteessftil,  premnted  theaaselves.  At  last  he  pot  himself  fai 
the  hands  of  his  ssrvants,  and  ordered  them  to  cany  him  by 
sea  to  Gajeta,  wliere  he  had  a  deUghtftil  retreat  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  Etesian  winds  set  in.  There  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo  on  that  coast,  Ihnn  which  a  flight  of  crows  came  with 
great  noise  towards  Cicero's  veenl  as  it  was  making  hwd. 
They  perched  on  both  sides  the  sail-yard,  where  some  sat 
croaking,  and  others  pecking  the  ends  of  the  ropes.  All 
looked  upon  this  as  an  Ql  omen ;  yet  Cicero  went  on  shore, 
and,  entering  Us  house,  lay  down  to  repose  himselC.  In  the 
meantime  a  number  of  the  crows  settled  in  the  dtember- 
window,  and  aoaked  in  the  moet  d<deftil  manner.  One  of 
them  even  entered  it,  and,  alighting  on  the  bed,  attempted 
with  its  beak  to  draw  oflT  the  dothee  vrith  which  he  had 
ooversd  hie  foce.  On  sight  of  this,  the  servants  begui  to 
reproach  themselves.  *  BhaO  we,'  asid  they, '  reesaia  to  be 
spectators  of  our  masterls  murder?  Shall  we  not  protect 
him,  so  innocent  and  eo  great  a  snflerer  ae  be  is,  when  the 
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And  rouse  th'  inspiring  soul  of  song 

To  speed  the  banquet's  hour  along ! — 

The  feast  is  spread,  and  music's  call 

Is  echoing  through  the  royal  hall, 

And  banners  wave  and  trophies  shine 

O'er  stately  guests  in  glittering  line ; 

And  Otho  seeks  awhile  to  chase 

The  thoughts  he  never  can  erase. 

And  bid  the  voice,  whose  murmurs  deep 

Rise  like  a  spirit  on  his  sleep — 

The  still  small  voice  of  conscience— die. 

Lost  in  the  din  of  revelry. 

On  his  pale  brow  dejection  lowers, 

But  that  shall  yield  to  fisatal  hours ; 

A  gloom  is  in  his  fiided  eye. 

But  that  from  music's  power  shall  fly ; 

His  wasted  cheek  is  wan  with  care, 

But  mirth  shall  spread  fresh  crimson  there. 

Wake,  Guido  I  wake  thy  numbers  high. 

Strike  the  bold  chord  exultingly ! 

And  pour  upon  the  enraptured  ear 

Such  strains  as  warriors  love  to  hear  ! 

Let  the  rich  mantling  goblet  flow, 

And  banish  aught  resembling  woe ; 

And  if  a  thought  intrude,  of  power 

To  mar  the  bright  convivial  hour. 

Still  must  its  influence  lurk  unseen, 

And  doud  the  heart — ^but  not  the  mien  ! 

Away,  vain  dream  1 — on  Otho's  brow. 
Still  darker  lower  the  shadows  now ; 
Changed  are  his  features,  now  o'erspread 
With  the  cold  paleness  of  the  dead ; 
Now  crimson'd  with  a  hectic  dye. 
The  burning  flush  of  agony  I 
His  lip  is  quivering,  and  his  breast 
Heaves  with  convulsive  pangs  oppress'd  ; 
Now  his  dim  eye  seems  fix'd  and  glazed. 
And  now  to  heaven  in  anguish  raised ; 
And  as,  with  unavailing  aid. 
Around  him  throng  his  guests  dismayed. 
He  sinks — ^while  scarce  his  struggling  breath 
Hath  power  to  fiilte]>— "  This  is  death  !" 

Then  rush'd  that  haughty  child  of  song, 
Dark  Quido,  through  the  awe-struck  throng. 
Fill'd  with  a  strange  delirious  light, 
His  kindling  eye  shone  wildly  bright ; 
And  on  the  sufierer's  mien  awhile 
Gazing  with  stem  vindictive  smile, 
A  feverish  glow  of  triumph  dyed 
His  burning  cheek,  while  thus  he  cried : — 
"  Yes  1  these  are  death-pangs — on  thy  brow 
Ts  set  the  seal  of  vengeance  now ! 


Oh  !  well  W08  mix'd  the  deadly  draufi^t» 
And  long  and  deeply  hast  thou  quafiTd; 
And  bitter  as  thy  pangs  may  be^ 
They  are  but  guerdons  meet  from  me  ! 
Yet  these  are  but  a  moment's  throes^ 
Howe'er  intense,  they  soon  shall  dose. 
Soon  shalt  thou  yield  thy  fleeting  breath — 
My  life  hath  been  a  lingering  death. 
Since  one  dark  hour  of  woe  and  orime^ 
A  blood-spot  on  the  page  of  time ! 

"  Deem'st  thou  my  mind  of  reason  voidi 
It  is  not  frenzied — but  destroyed  1 
Ay  t  view  the  wreck  with  shuddering  thought 
That  work  of  ruin  thou  hast  wrought ! 
The  secret  of  thy  doom  to  teU, 
My  name  alone  suffices  well ! 
Stephania  I — once  a  hero's  bride  ! 
Otho  1  thou  know'st  the  rest — kt  died. 
Yes  1  trusting  to  a  monarch's  word. 
The  Roman  fell,  untried,  unheard ! 
And  thou,  whose  every  pledge  was  vain. 
How  couldst  ihou  trust  in  aught  again  \ 

"  He  died,  and  I  was  changed — my  soul, 
A  lonely  wanderer,  spum'd  controL 
From  peace,  and  light,  and  glory  hurl'd. 
The  outcast  of  a  purer  world, 
I  saw  each  brighter  hope  o'erthrown. 
And  lived  for  one  dread  task  alone. 
The  task  is  closed,  fulfill'd  the  vow — 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  thee  now. 
Betrayer  1  in  thy  turn  betray'd. 
The  debt  of  blood  shall  soon  be  paid  I 
Thine  hour  is  come — ^the  time  hath  been 
My  heart  had  shrunk  from  such  a  scene  ; 
That  feeling  long  is  past — ^my  fiite 
Hath  made  me  stem  as  desolate. 

"Ye  that  around  me  shuddering  stand. 
Ye  chle&  and  princes  of  the  land  t 
Mourn  ye  a  guilty  monarch's  doomt 
Ye  wept  not  o'er  the  patriot's  tomb  ! 
He  sleeps  unhonour^d — yet  be  mine 
To  share  his  low,  neglected  shrine. 
His  soul  with  freedom  finds  a  home. 
His  grave  is  that  of  glory — Rome ! 
Are  not  the  great  of  old  with  her. 
That  city  of  the  sepulchre  I 
Lead  me  to  death  !  and  let  me  share. 
The  slumbers  of  the  mighty  there  !** 

The  day  departs— that  fearful  day 
Fades  in  calm  loveliness  away : 
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The  light  of  health  his  eye  hath  flown. 
The  glow  that  tinged  his  cheek  is  gone. 
Joylees  as  one  on  whom  is  laid 
Some  baleful  spell  that  bids  him  hde, 
•BM^mHing  its  mysterious  power 
O'er  every  scene,  o*er  every  hour : 
Ken  thus  he  withers ;  and  to  him 
Italians  brilliant  skies  are  dim. 
He  withers — hf.  that  glorious  dime 
Where  Nature  laughs  in  scorn  of  Time ; 
And  suns,  that  shed  on  all  below 
Their  full  and  vivifying  glow. 
From  him  alone  their  power  withhold. 
And  leave  his  heart  in  darkness  cold. 
Earth  blooms  around  him,  heaven  is  fair — 
He  only  seems  to  perish  there. 

Tet  sometimes  will  a  transient  smile 
Play  o*er  his  fiuied  cheek  awhile,  • 
When  breathes  his  minstrel  boy  a  strain 
Of  power  to  lull  all  earthly  pain — 
So  wildly  sweet,  its  notes  might  seem 
Th'  ethereal  music  of  a  dream, 
A  spirifs  voice  firom  worlds  unknown. 
Deep  thrilling  power  in  every  tone  I 
Sweet  is  that  lay  1  and  yet  its  flow 
Hath  language  only  given  to  woe ; 
And  if  at  times  its  wakening  swell 
Some  tale  of  glory  seems  to  tell, 
Soon  the  proud  notes  of  triumph  die. 
Lost  in  a  dirge's  harmony. 
Oh  1  many  a  pang  the  heart  hath  proved. 
Hath  deeply  suffered,  fondly  loved, 
Ere  the  sad  strain  could  catch  from  thence 
Such  deep  impassion'd  eloquence  I 
Yes  I  gaze  on  him,  that  minstrel  boy — 
He  is  no  child  of  hope  and  joy  I 
Though  few  his  years,  yet  have  they  been 
Such  as  leave  traces  on  the  mien, 
And  o'er  the  roses  of  our  prime 
Breathe  other  blights  than  those  of  time. 

Tet  seems  his  spirit  wild  and  proud. 
By  grief  unsoften'd  and  unbowed. 
Oh  !  there  are  sorrows  which  impart 
A  sternness  foreign  to  the  hearty 
And,  rushing  with  an  earthquake's  power. 
That  makes  a  desert  in  an  hour. 
Bouse  the  dread  passions  in  their  course. 
As  tempests  wake  the  billows^  force  1 — 
Tis  sad,  on  youthful  Quido's  fiEu^e, 
The  stamp  of  woes  like  these  to  trace. 
Oh !  where  can  ruins  awe  mankind 
Dark  as  the  ruins  of  the  nundl 


His  mien  ia  lofty,  but  his  gase 
Too  well  a  wandering  soul  betrays : 
His  full  dark  eye  at  times  is  bright 
With  strange  and  mouientary  lights 
Whose  quick  uncertain  flashes  throw 
O^er  his  pale  cheek  a  heptio  glow : 
And  oft  his  features  and  his  air 
A  shade  of  troubled  mystery  wear, 
A  glance  of  hurried  wildneaa,  fraught 
With  some  un&thomable  thought. 
Whate'er  that  thought,  still  nnezpress'd 
Dwells  the  sad  secret  in  his  breast ; 
The  pride  his  haughty  brow  reveals 
All  other  passion  well  conceals — 
He  breathes  each  wounded  feeling^s  tone 
In  music's  eloquence  alone ; 
HiB  soul's  deep  voice  is  only  poured 
Through  his  fiill  song  and  sweUing  chord. 

He  seeks  no  friend,  but  shuns  the  train 
Of  courtiers  with  a  proud  diBdain ; 
And,  save  when  Otho  bids  lus  lay 
Its  half  unearthly  power  essay 
In  hall  or  bower  the  heart  to  thrill. 
His  haunts  are  wild  and  lonely  stilL 
"Far  distant  from  the  heedless  throng, 
He  roves  old  Tiber's  banks  along, 
Where  Empire's  desolate  remains 
Lie  scattered  o'er  the  silent  plains ; 
Or,  lingering  midst  each  ruin'd  shrine 
That  strews  the  desert  Pftlatine, 
With  moumfril  yet  commanding  mien. 
Like  the  sad  genius  of  the  scene. 
Entranced  in  awful  thought  appears 
To  commune  with  departed  years. 
Or  at  the  dead  of  night»  when  Rome 
Seems  of  heroic  shades  the  home ; 
When  Tiber's  murmuring  voice  recalls 
The  mighty  to  their  ancient  halls ; 
When  hush'd  is  every  meaner  sound. 
And  the  deep  moonlight^ialm  around 
Leaves  to  the  solemn  scene  alone 
The  majesty  of  ages  flown — 
A  pilgrim  to  each  hero's  tomb, 
He  wanders  through  the  sacred  gloom ; 
And  midst  those  dwellings  of  decay 
At  times  will  breathe  so  sad  a  lay. 
So  wild  a  grandeur  in  each  tone, . 
TiB  like  a  dirge  for  empires  gone  ! 

Awake  thy  pealing  harp  again. 
But  breathe  a  more  exulting  strain, 
ToungQuidol  for  awhile  forgot 
Be  the  dark  secrets  of  thy  lot, 
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And  rouse  th'  inspiring  soul  of  song 

To  speed  the  banquet's  hour  along ! — 

The  feast  is  spread,  and  music's  call 

Is  echoing  through  the  royal  hall. 

And  banners  wave  and  trophies  shine 

O'er  stately  guests  in  glittering  line  ; 

And  Otho  seeks  awhile  to  chase 

The  thoughts  he  neyercan  erase, 

And  bid  the  Toioe,  whose  murmurs  deep 

Biae  like  a  spirit  on  his  sleep — 

The  still  small  voice  of  consdenoe— die. 

Lost  in  the  din  of  revelry. 

On  his  pale  brow  dejection  lowers, 

Bat  that  shall  yield  to  festal  hours ; 

A  gloom  is  in  his  fiided  eye, 

But  that  from,  music's  power  shall  fly ; 

His  wasted  cheek  is  wan  with  care, 

But  mirth  shall  spread  fresh  crimson  there. 

Wake,  Quido  !  wake  thy  numbers  high. 

Strike  the  bold  chord  ezultingly ! 

And  pour  upon  the  enraptured  ear 

Such  strains  as  waniors  love  to  hear  ! 

Let  the  rich  miitHug  goblet  flow. 

And  banish  ao^t  rwwuiiKlmg  woe ; 

And  if  a  thought  intrude^  of  power 

To  mar  the  bi^t  convivial  hour. 

Still  must  its  influwwe  lurk  unseen. 

And  doud  the  heart — but  not  the  mien  ! 

Away,  vain  dream  !— on  Otho's  brow. 
Still  darker  lower  the  shadows  now ; 
Changed  are  his  features,  now  o'erspread 
T^th  the  cold  paleness  of  the  dead; 
Now  crimson'd  with  a  hectic  dyei, 
The  burning  flush  of  agony ! 
His  lip  is  quiverings  and  his  breast 
Heaves  with  convulsive  pangs  oppress'd ; 
Now  his  dim  eye  seems  fiz*d  and  grazed. 
And  now  to  heaven  in  anguish  raised ; 
And  as^  with  unavailing  sidy 
Around  him  throng  his  guests  dismay'd. 
He  sinks — ^while  scaroe  his  struggling  breath 
Hath  power  to  fidter— "This  is  death  !" 

Then  niah'd  that  han^ty  child  of  song, 
Dark  Quido,  throu^  the  awestruck  throng. 
Fill'd  with  a  strange  delirious  lights 
His  kindling  eye  shone  wildly  bri^t ; 
And  on  the  sufferer's  mien  awhile 
Qazing  with  stem  vindictive  smilet, 
A  feverish  glow  of  triumph  dyed 
His  boming  cheek,  while  thus  he  cried : — 
"  Tea  t  these  are  death-pangs — on  thy  brow 
Is  set  the  seal  of  vengeance  now  \ 


Oh  !  weU  was  mix'd  the  deadly  drao^l&t* 
And  long  and  deeply  hast  thou  qoaff'd; 
And  bitter  as  thy  pan^s  may  be^ 
They  are  but  guerdons  meet  from  me  ! 
Tet  these  are  but  a  moment's  throea— 
Howe'er  intense,  they  soon  shall  dose. 
Soon  ahalt  thou  yidd  thy  fleeting  bieaik — 
My  li&  hath  been  a  lingering  death. 
Since  one  dark  hour  of  woe  and  orum^ 
A  blood-q>ot  on  the  page  of  time ! 

"  Deem'st  thou  my  mind  of  reason  voidl 
It  is  not  frenzied — but  destroyed ! 
Ayl  view  the  wreck  with  shuddering  tibought — 
That  work  of  ruin  thou  hast  wrought ! 
The  secret  of  thy  doom  to  tdl. 
My  name  alone  suffices  wdl ! 
Stephania  t — once  a  hero's  bride  ! 
Otho  I  thou  know'st  the  rest — ke  died. 
Tea  I  trusting  to  a  monarch's  word. 
The  Roman  fell,  untried,  unheard ! 
And  thou,  whose  every  pledge  was  vain. 
How  oouldst  thou  trust  in  aught  again  1 

"He  died,  and  I  was  changed — my  sou!, 
A  londy  wanderer,  spum'd  control 
From  peace,  and  light,  and  glory  huii'd. 
Hie  outcast  of  a  purer  world, 
I  saw  eadi  bri^ter  hope  o'erthrown* 
And  lived  for  one  dread  task  done. 
Hie  task  is  dosed,  fulfill'd  the  vow— 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  thee  now. 
Betrayer  1  in  thy  turn  betray'd. 
The  debt  of  blood  shall  soon  be  paid  ! 
Thine  hour  is  come — the  time  hath  been 
My  heart  had  shrank  from  sudi  a  scene  : 
That  feeling  long  is  past — my  &te 
Hath  made  me  stem  as  desolate. 

"Te  that  around  me  shuddering  stand, 
Te  chiefe  and  princes  of  the  land  1 
Mourn  ye  a  guilty  monarch's  doomt 
Te  wept  not  o'er  the  patriot's  tomb  ! 
ffe  deeps  unhonour'd — ^yet  be  mine 
To  diare  his  low,  neglected  dirine. 
His  soul  with  freedom  finds  a  home. 
His  grave  is  that  of  glory— Rome  I 
Are  not  the  great  of  old  with  her. 
That  dty  of  the  sepulchre  I 
Lead  me  to  death !  and  let  me  diare, 
The  dumbers  of  the  mi^^ty  there  !** 

The  day  departs— that  fearfiil  d^ 
Fades  in  calm  lovdiness  away : 
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From  pniple  heayens  its  lingering  beam 
Seems  melting  into  Tibei^s  stream. 
And  softly  tints  each  Boman  hill 
With  glowing  light,  as  dear  and  still 
As  if,  nnstain'd  by  crime  or  woe, 
Its  hours  had  paas'd  in  silent  flow. 
The  day  sets  calmly — ^it  hath  been 
Mark'd  with  a  strange  and  awfiil  scene : 
One  guilty  bosom  throbs  no  more, 
And  Otho's  pangs  and  life  are  o'er. 
And  thou,  ere  yet  another  sun 
His  burning  race  hath  brightly  run. 
Released  from  anguish  by  thy  foes. 
Daughter  of  Rome  !  shalt  find  repose. 
Yes  I  on  thy  country's  lovely  sky 
Fix  yet  once  more  thy  parting  eye  1 
A  few  short  hours — ^and  all  shall  be 
The  silent  and  the  past  for  thee. 
Oh  1  thus  with  tempests  of  a  day 
We  struggle,  and  we  pass  away. 
Like  the  wild  billows  as  they  sweep. 
Leaving  no  vestige  on  the  deep  1 
And  o'er  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed 
The  sons  of  future  days  shall  tread, 
The  pangs,  the  conflicts,  of  thy  lot. 
By  them  unknown,  by  thee  foi^ot. 


THE   LAST  BANQUET  OF  ANTONY  AND 

CLEOPATRA. 

[**  Antony,  oonduding  that  ha  oonld  not  dJa  man  honour- 
ably than  in  bi^tle,  detcnnined  to  attack  Cteau  at  tha  auna 
tima  both  by  lea  and  land.  Tha  nig^t  preoeding  tha  azacn- 
tion  of  thJa  design,  ha  ordered  hiiaamuits  at  supper  to  randar 
him  thalr  best  services  that  evening,  and  fill  tha  wine  round 
plantiftiDy ,  tor  tha  day  following  ttiey  might  l)along  to  another 
mastar,  whilst  ha  tay  extended  on  tha  ground,  no  longer  of 
conseqnanoe  either  to  them  or  to  himseUL  His  friends  were 
Affected,  and  wept  to  hear  him  taUt  thus ;  wliich  whan  ha 
perceived,  be  encouraged  them  by  assunuiees  that  his  expec- 
tations of  a  glorious  victory  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of  an 
lionourable  death.  At  the  dead  of  night,  whan  universal 
silenoa  reigned  through  the  dty--a  sQanoe  that  was  deepened 
by  the  awful  thought  of  tha  ensuing  day— on  a  sodden  was 
heard  the  sound  of  musical  instnunants,  and  a  noise  which 
resembled  the  exclamations  of  Bacchanals.  This  tumultuous 
procession  seamed  to  pass  through  tha  whole  dty,  and  to  go 
out  at  tha  gate  which  lad  to  the  anemyli  camp.  Those  who 
reflected  on  this  prodigy  concluded  that  Baoehns,  the  god 
whom  Antony  affected  to  imitate,  had  then  fonakan  hfan."— 
iMNORORHB'a  PhUarch.'} 

Tht  foes  had  girt  thee  with  their  dread  array, 
O  stately  Alexandria  ! — ^yet  the  sound 

Of  mirth  and  music,  at  the  close  of  day. 
Swelled  from  thy  splendid  fabrics  far  around 


O'er  camp  and  wave.    Within  the  royal  haU, 
In  gay  magnificence  the  feast  was  spread ; 

And,  bristly  streaming  from  the  pictured  wall, 
A  thousand  lamps  their  trembling  lustre  shed 

O'er  many  a  column,  rich  with  precious  dyes, 

That  tinge  the  marble's  vein,  'neath  Afric's  bum* 
ing  skies. 

And  soft  and  clear  that  wavering  radiance  play*d 

O'er  sculptured  forms,  that  round  the  pillar  J 
scene 
Calm  and  majestic  rose,  by  art  array*d 

Li  godlike  beauty,  awfiiUy  serene. 
Oh  I  how  unlike  the  troubled  guests,  reclined 

Round  that  luxurious  board  1 — ^in  every  face 
Some  shadow  from  the  tempest  of  the  mind. 

Rising  by  fits,  the  searching  eye  might  trace. 
Though  vainly  mask'd  in  smiles  which  are  not 
mirth,  [of  earth. 

But  the  proud  spirit* s  veil  thrown  o*er  the  woes 

Their  brows  are   bound  with  wreaths,  whose 
transient  bloom 

Kay  still  survive  the  wearers — and  the  rose 
Perchance  may  scarce  be  withered,  when  the  tomb 

Receives  the  mighty  to  its  dark  repose  ! 
The  day  must  dawn  on  battle,  and  may  set 

In  death — but  fill  the  mantling  wine^nip  high  ! 
Despair  is  fearless,  and  the  Fates  e'en  yet 

Lend  her  one  hour  for  parting  revelry. 
They  who  the  empire  of  the  world  possessed 
Would  taste  its  joys  again,  ere  all  exchangedforrest 

Its  joys  !  oh,  mark  yon  proud  Triumvir's  mien. 

And  read  their  annals  on  tliat  brow  of  care  ! 
Midst  pleasure's  lotus-bowers  his  steps  have  been 

Earth's  brightest  pathway  led  him  to  despair. 
Trust  not  the  glance  that  fiun  would  yet  inspire 

The  buoyant  energies  of  days  gone  by ; 
There  is  delusion  in  its  meteor  fire. 

And  all  within  is  shame,  is  agony  ! 
Away  !  the  tear  in  bitterness  may  flow,        [woe. 
But  there  are  smiles  which  bear  a  stamp  of  deeper 

Thy  cheek  is  sunk,  and  fiuled  as  thy  fame, 

0  lost^  devoted  Roman  1  yet  thy  brow. 
To  that  ascendant  and  undying  name. 

Pleads  with  stem  loftiness  thy  right  e'en  now. 
Thy  glory  is  departed,  but  hath  left 

A  lingering  light  around  thee :  in  decay 
Not  less  than  kingly — ^though  of  all  bereft. 

Thou  seem'st  as  empire  had  not  pass'd  away. 
Supreme  in  ruin  !  teaching  hearts  elate 
A  deep  prophetiii  dread  of  still  mysterious  fate  I 
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But  thon,  enchantreBB  queen  t  whose  love  haih 

His  deBolation — thon  art  by  his  side. 
In  all  ihj  soYereignty  of  charms  arrayed. 

To  meet  the  stoim  with  still  unoonquer^d  pride. 
Imperial  being  t  e'en  though  many  a  stain 

Of  error  be  upon  thee,  there  is  power 
In  thy  commanding  nature,  which  shall  reign 

O'er  the  stem  genius  of  misfortune's  hour ; 
And  the  dark  beauty  of  thy  troubled  eye 
E'en  now  is  all  illumed  with  wild  sublimity. 

Thine  aspect,  all  impession'd,  wears  a  light 

Inspiring  and  inspired — ^thy  cheek  a  dye, 
Which  rises  not  from  joy,  but  yet  is  bright 

With  the  deep  glow  of  feverish  eneigy. 
Proud  siren  of  the  Nile  !  thy  glance  is  fraught 

With  an  immortal  fire — ^In  every  beam 
It  darts,  there  kindles  some  hercMc  thought, 

But  wild  and  awfiil  as  a  sibyrs  dream ; 
For  thou  with  death  hast  communed  to  attain 
Dread  knowledge  of  the  pangs  that  ransom  from 
thechain.^ 

And  the  stem  courage  by  such  musings  lent, 

Daughter  of  Afiic  !  o'er  thy  beauty  throws 
The  grandeur  of  a  regal  spirit,  blent 

With  all  the  majesty  of  mighty  woes : 
While  he,  so  fondly,  fiitally  adored. 

Thy  fidlen  Roman,  gazes  on  thee  yet, 
Till  scarce  the  soul  that  once  exulting  soai'd 

Can  deem  the  day-star  of  its  gloiy  set ; 
Scaroehischarm'd  heart  believes  that  power  can  be 
In  sovereign  fiite,  o'er  him  thus  fondly  loved  by 
thee. 

But  there  is  sadness  in  the  eyes  anmnd. 

Which  mark  that  ruin'd  leader,  and  survey 
Hiaohangefulmien,  whenoeoft the  gloom  profound 

Strange  triumph  chases  haughtily  away. 
"  Fill  the  bright  goblet,  wanior  guests  !"  he  cries; 

"  Quail^  ere  we  part,  the  generous  nectar  deep ! 
Ere  sunset  gild  once  more  the  western  skies 

Tour  chief  in  cold  forgetfulness  may  sleep ; 
While  sounds  of  revel  float  o*er  shore  and  sea, 
And  the  red  bowl  again  iscrown'd — ^but  not  for  me. 

1  Claopalnmid«»ooItoetfcmofpoitoacNudragt,a]idlMiiig 
dadroni  to  know  which  wm  IsmI  painful  in  tho  opontion, 
iho  Wad  thorn  on  the  omrital  oonTicU.  Sach  poiaoni  m  wore 
qoiek  hi  their  operation,  she  found  to  be  attended  wUh  ylolent 
petal  and  conTutalone ;  nch  aiwere  milder  were  dow  in  their 
ofled:  ihe  theraCme  appUed  henalf  to  the  examination  *of 
venomouf  ereatoree  i  and  at  length  ihe  found  that  the  bite 
of  the  aip  wai  the  moet  eligible  Idnd  of  death,  for  it  brought 
en  a  gradual  kind  of  ietliargy.— «ee  Plutabcb. 


"  Tet  weep  not  thus.    The  struggle  la  not  o'er, 

0  victors  of  Fhilippi  !  many  a  field 
Hath  yielded  palma  to  us :  one  effort  more  I 

By  one  stem  conflict  must  our  doom  be  sealed. 
Foiget  not^  Romans  1  o'er  a  subject  worid 

How  royally  your  eagle's  wing  hath  spread, 
Thou^  fix>m  his  eyiie  of  dominion  hnrl'd* 

Now  bursts  the  tempest  on  his  crested  head  ! 
Tet  sovereign  still,  if  bamsh'd  from  the  sky. 
The  sun*s  indignant  bird,  he  must  not  droop — ^bot 
die." 

The  feast  is  o'er.    1^  night,  the  dead  of  night — 

Unbroken  stillneas  broods  o'er  earth  and  deep ; 
From  BIgypt's  heaven  of  soft  and  starry  li^t 

The  moon  looks  cloudless  o'er  a  world  of 
sleep. 
For  those  who  wait  the  mom*s  awakening  bean^s^ 

The  battle«gnal  to  decide  their  doom. 
Have  sunk  to  feverish  rest  and  troubled  dreams ; — 

Best  that  shall  soon  be  calmer  in  the  tomb ; 
Dreams  dark  and  ominousi,  but  there  to  oease, 
When  sleep  the  lords  of  war  in  solitude  and  peaccL 

Wakei,  slumbererB  1  wake  1    Hark  I  heard  ye  not 
a  sound 
Of  gathering  tumult  1 — ^Near  and  nearer  still 
Its  murmur  swells.    Above,  below,  around. 
Bursts  a  strange  chorus  forth,  confused  and 
shrilL 
Wake,  Alexandria  1  through  thy  streets  the  tread 

Of  steps  unseen  is  hnnying,  and  the  note 
Of  pipe,  and  lyre,  and  trumpet,  wUd  and  dread. 

Is  heard  upon  the  midni^t  air  to  float ; 
And  voices,  clamorous  as  in  frenzied  mirih, 
^Gngle  their  thousand  toneoi,  which  are  not  of  the 
earth. 

These  are  no  mortal  sounds — ^their  thynimg  strain 

Hath  more  mysterious  power,  and  birth  more 
high; 
And  the  deep  honor  chilling  eveiy  vein 

Owns  them  of  stem  terrific  augmy. 
Beings  of  worids  unknown  I  ye  pass  away, 

O  ye  invisible  and  awfril  throng  1 
Tour  echoing  footsteps  and  resounding  ky 

To  CsBsar^s  camp  exulting  move  along. 
Thy  gods  forsake  thee,  Antony !  the  aky 
By  that  dread  sign  reveals  thy  doom — ^'' Despair 
and  die!"* 


*  '*  To-morrow  In  the  baMIe  thtaik  on  me. 

And  fiU  thy  edgelMi  twotd ;  d«palr  and  dit  !** 


iU, 


